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ELLISLAND,    ETC. 


ELLISLAND. 

The  year  was  in  its  prime,  for  June 

Was  treading  on  the  heels  of  May; 
The  sun  was  climbing  to  high  noon, 

The  breezes  faint  made  sportive  play, 
When  by  the  winding  Nith  we  strayed 

With  pilgrim  feet,  that  we  might  stand 
Where,  'neath  the  humble  rooftree's  shade, 

Oft  sung  the  Bard  of  Ellisland. 

We  saw  the  lassie  buskit  neat, 

The  bonnie  lassie  herding  yowes, 
And  heard  the  sporting  lambkins  bleat 

Among  the  yellow  broomy  knowes  ; 
The  ploughman  whistling  at  the  plough, 

He  guided  straight  wi'  tenty  hand, 
Where  rigs  lay  red,  along  the  howe, 

The  fertile  howe  of  Ellisland. 

We  gazed  adown  Dalswinton's  plain, 

Across  her  glowing  woods  and  braes  ; 
And  lilted  o'er  again  some  strain. 

Through  which  he  chanted  forth  their  praise. 
We  watched  the  shadows  come  and  go 

Where  high  the  hills  in  grandeur  stand, 
And  fleecy  clouds  were  drifting  slow 

Across  the  blue  o'er  Ellisland. 

Je  listened  as  from  leafy  dell 

The  feathered  chorus  rung  out  clear, 
And  from  the  sky  there  warbling  fell 

The  trill  of  lark  upon  our  ear  : 
And  as  we  heard  the  mingling  strain. 

We  wished  that  some  magician's  wand 
Might  yet  be  waved,  to  bring  again 

The  poet  soul  to  Ellisland. 

We  marked  the  daisy  loved  so  dear. 

The  thistle  springing  'mong  the  corn. 
The  op'ning  rosebud  on  the  brier. 

The  lingering  primrose  'neath  the  thorn  ; 
We  marked  them  all  with  loving  eye, 

Yet  plucked  them  not  with  ruthless  hand, 
But  left  them  there,  to  bloom  and  die, 

Upon  the  holms  of  Ellisland. 

While  down  its  dale  the  Nith  shall  go, 

"  Where  Comyns  ance  held  high  command ; " 
While  Solway's  tide  shall  ebb  and  flow, 

And  lap  its  shores  of  yellow  sand ; 
While,  like  a  guardian  sentinel, 

High  Criffel  still  shall  proudly  stand; 
While  love  in  loving  hearts  shall  dwell, 

Wilt  thou  be  loved,  dear  Ellisland  ! 

Chambers'  Journal.  A.   P. 


WOMAN'S   LOVE. 
"  Oh,  this  is  woman's  love,  its  joy,  its  pain." 

To  gaze  on  him,  the  loved  one,  and  to  trace 
His  image  (\yhich  no  time  can  e'er  efface) 
On  thy  hearth's  tablets  ;  then,  when  he  is  gone, 
Mem'ry  of  him  may  cheer  thee  when  alone  ; 
To  see  him  smile,  to  watch  his  speaking  eye 
Gazing  on  thine,  as  if  it  asked  rep*y ; 


To  know  his  voice  amid  a  hundred  round. 
And  feel  thy  beating  heart  respond  the  sound. 

To  lean  confiding  on  his  arm,  and  know. 
If  danger  threatens,  'twill  avert  the  blow; 
To  listen  for  his  footsteps,  and  to  hear 
Thy  own  heart  beat  with  love,  and  doubt,  and 

fear  ; 
To  hear  at  last  his  step,  and  rise  to  greet 
The  one  thy  heart  yearns  fondly  thus  to  meet ; 
To  think  of  him  when  absent,  and  to  pray 
For  grace  to  guide  him  on  his  per'lous  way. 

To  hear  him  praised  for  deeds  of  goodness 

done ; 
To  see  him  envied,  and  to  know  thou'st  won 
His  pure  fond  love,  and  that  whate'er  betide, 
In  weal  or  woe,  thy  place  is  by  his  side  ; 
To  love  him  better  in  misfortune's  hour 
Than  in  his  youthful  prime,  his  day  of  power ; 
To  feel,  though  fortune  frown,  though  friends 

forsake. 
Though  sorrows  overwhelm,  thou  for  his  sake 
Canst  smile  at  fate,  and  cheer  and  bless  his 

lot  — 
"  The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot." 

Though  sickness  bows  the  form,  and  dims  the 

eye 
Whose  glance  controlled  thy  youthful  destiny  ; 
Though  pain  may  chafe  that  spirit  e'en  to  vent 
On  thee  a  murmur  of  its  discontent, 
Yet  o'er  his  couch  wilt  thou  unwearied  bend, 
And  soothe  and  bless,  though  pangs  thy  bosom 

rend ; 
To  see  him  suffer,  and  to  feel  and  know 
That  e'en  tAy  love  cannot  avert  the  blow. 

To  watch   the   livelong  night,  and  weep  and 

pray 
For  him,  the  loved  one,  till  the  dawn  of  day; 
To  see  the  wasted  form,  the  sunken  eye 
Still  gazing  on  thee,  though  imploringly; 
To  press  thy  lips  upon  the  pallid  brow, 
And  try  to  smile,  lest  grief  thy  fears  avow ; 
To   catch  from   lips   so   loved   the   last   faint 

breath. 
Then,  shrinking,  own  the  bitterness  of  death ! 
Chambers'  Journal.  M.   A.   L. 
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SUPPOSIWG  there  had  been  two  brothers,  twin 
At  birth,  who  grew  like  young  plants  in  the 

sun 
To  youth,  but  one  died,  and  the  other  one 
Living  fell  lower  every  day  in  sin, 
Betraying  his  own  heart,  yet  kept  therein, 
When  all  things  else  were  lost  and  he  undone, 
Love  of  the  dead  strong  and  unstain'd  alone  ; 
Which  thing  avail'd  of  pitying  gods  to  win 
This  boon,  iEneas-like  to  pass  the  gate. 

Living,  of  Death,  and  in  the  fields  of  Hell 
And  groves  to  nether  Juno  consecrate. 
To  meet  the  luckless  shade  of  the  boy ;  but  he 
Turn'd  his  pale  face  away  in  loathing,  —  well. 
Even  so  it  is  with  my  old  self  and  me. 

Athenaeum. 


SIENA. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
SIENA. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  every  square 
league  of  Itahan  soil  deserves  our  atten- 
tion and  study,  and  perhaps  no  part  of 
Italy  is  more  full  of  rich  and  varied  hu- 
man interest  than  the  quondam  repub- 
lics of  Florence,  Pisa,  Lucca,  and  Siena, 
of  the  last  of  which  I  propose  to  write  in 
this  article. 

Etruscan  vases  and  other  remains  have 
at  various  times  been  found  in  and  around 
Siena;  but  nothing  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty of  its  history,  until,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  we  find  it  spoken  of  as  a  Roman 
military  colony.  The  three  hills  upon 
vi'hich  it  stands  rise  to  upwards  of  one 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the 
soil  of  which  they  are  composed  is  doubt- 
less the  product  of  volcanic  action.  Siena 
has  always  been  subject  to  earthquakes, 
which,  however,  at  the  worst,  never  did 
greater  injury  than  the  shaking  down  of 
a  few  chimneys.  Formerly  they  recurred 
at  intervals  of  forty  or  fifty  years,  but 
latterly  they  have  been  much  more  fre- 
quent, ten  years  rarely  passing  without 
their  unwelcome  advent.  During  the 
months  of  July  and  August  of  last  year 
they  occasioned  great  terror  in  Siena:  in 
one  day  no  fewer  than  seventy  shocks 
were  observed,  and  thousands  of  the  in- 
habitants camped  out  in  the  squares  and 
gardens,  lest  their  houses  should  fall  upon 
them.  Scientific  men  tell  us  that  the  tufa 
upon  which  the  city  stands  being  to  a 
great  extent  hollowed  out,  there  is  very 
little  danger  of  the  earthquakes  doing  real 
injury;  but  to  unscientific  residents,  the 
existence  of  this  hollow  space  underneath 
makes  the  fate  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram  seem  more  painfully  probable 
than  if  solid  earth  were  below.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  in  spite  of  the  panic,  no  damage 
has  actually  been  done ;  and  the  huge 
masses  of  the  churches  and  palaces  show 
no  rents  or  cracks,  save  one  or  two  that 
are  almost  as  venerable  as  the  buildings 
themselves. 

Siena  used  to  be  a  more  favorite  station 
for  English  residents  than  it  now  is.  lie- 
fore  railway  days,  almost  all  visitors  to 
Rome  from  the  north  passed  a  day  or  two 
in  Siena ;  now  the  railway  conveys  them 


direct  from  Florence,  and  the  ancient 
little  city  is  passed  by.  Those,  however, 
who  follow  the  older  fashion  find  its  in- 
terest grow  upon  them,  as  the  strain  and 
stress  of  the  nineteenth  century  fades 
from  their  mind  and  they  gradually  feel 
more  and  more  at  home  among  the  relics 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  the  short  space  at  my  disposal,  it 
would  be  vain  for  me  to  do  more  than 
briefly  glance  at  one  or  two  interesting 
episodes  in  the  history  of  this  little  re- 
public, speak  of  some  of  the  worthies  it 
has  produced  (a  few  of  whom,  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  Christendom,  have  been 
deemed  worthy  "on  fame's  eternal  roll- 
call  to  be  filed  "),  and  then  describe  the 
Palio,  the  August  festival  of  the  city. 

In  a  famous  passage  Macaulay  de- 
scribes the  wide  reaching  effects  of  the 
ambition  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  how, 
as  its  bitter  fruit,  the  natives  of  Coro- 
mandel  engaged  in  internecine  slaughter, 
and  Red  Indians  scalped  one  another  on 
the  great  lakes  of  Canada.  In  like  man- 
ner, for  hundreds  of  years,  there  was  con- 
stant strife  among  the  republics  of  Italy, 
and  the  flower  of  their  citizens  perished 
either  on  the  battlefield  or  the  scaffold, 
because  of  the  rivalry  of  the  great  fac- 
tions having  their  origin  in  Germany, 
the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.  Indeed, 
the  history  of  the  Italian  republics 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  is  the  record 
of  constant  warfare  in  the  interest  of  the 
one  or  the  other  party.  Without,  there- 
fore, trying  to  realize  what  Siena  may  have 
been  when  the  great  Etruscan  league 
bore  sway  throughout  central  Italy,  or 
when,  having  become  subject  to  Rome, 
the  conquering  legions  tramped  through 
its  streets  on  their  way  to  Gaul  or  Ger- 
many or  Britain,  let  us  come  at  once  to 
the  mediaeval  history  of  the  city,  from 
which  period  the  walls,  churches,  and 
palaces  date.  After  the  Lombard  inva- 
sion of  Italy,  Siena  was  governed  by  a 
representative  of  the  Lombard  kings; 
but  when,  in  800,  Charlemagne  destroyed, 
or,  more  properly,  absorbed  into  his  em- 
pire the  kingdom  of  the  iron  crown,  Siena 
was  declared  a  free  city.  The  lordships 
and  baronies  and  rich  lands  he  divided, 
with  no  niggard  hand,  among  his  warlike 
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followers  from  beyond  the  Alps,  and  some 
of  these  became  the  ancestors  of  the  no- 
bility of  Siena.  The  soil,  then,  as  now, 
rich  beyond  all  northern  ideas,  and  gener- 
ous of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  soon  rendered 
wealthy  its  fortunate  possessors,  who,  no 
longer  contented  with  the  feudal  castles 
on  their  estates,  began  to  build  palaces  in 
Siena,  and  built  them  so  solidly  that  now, 
after  five  or  six  centuries,  they  stand  firm 
and  strong  as  when  greeted,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not  bid 
defiance  to  time  and  earthquakes  for  five 
centuries  more.  The  feudal  origin  of 
these  palaces,  and  the  fact  that  the  pos- 
sessors derived  their  revenues  from  wide 
lordships  and  domains  outside  the  city, 
in  some  degree  accounts  for  what  for  a 
long  time  greatly  puzzled  me.  As  you 
vvark  through  the  old  streets  of  Siena, 
every  hundred  yards,  or  even  much  more 
frequently,  you  come  upon  great  palazzi, 
for  the,  most  part  built  of  enormously 
solid  masonry,  and  often  of  such  vast  size 
that  you  would  think  that  each  one  could 
accommodate  a  whole  regiment.  How 
was  it  possible,  I  have  often  thought,  for 
such  houses  to  be  erected  and  the  ex- 
penses of  such  households  to  be  borne  in 
an  inland  city,  shut  out  from  the  wealth 
derived  from  maritime  trade,  which  made 
princes  of  the  merchants  of  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  Pisa?  True  the  wealth  of  many  of 
these  great  families  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
I  recently  heard  of  a  whole  patrician  fam- 
ily living  in  a  portion  of  their  huge  palace, 
all  being  entirely  supported  out  of  the 
dowry  of  the  wife  of  the  eldest  son,  who 
was  probably  the  daughter  of  some 
wealthy  plebeian.  Yet  not  one  of  this 
interesting  family  would  do  a  hand's  turn 
of  work  to  save  himself  from  starvation; 
they  are  far  too  sensible  of  what  is  due  to 
themselves  and  to  the  honor  of  the  family.* 

*  With  a  city  full  of  huge  empty  palaces,  one  would 
naturally  suppose  that  strangers  would  be  embarrassed 
in  their  choice  of  desirable  furnished  apartments.  So 
I  expected,  and  put  what  I  thought  a  likely  advertise- 
ment in  a  little  Sienese  journal,  the  Lupa.  Not  an 
answer,  however,  did  I  receive,  and  I  am  assured  that 
that  Sienese  patrician  must  be  poor  and  miserable  in- 
deed who  would  not  rather  see  the  palace  of  his  ances- 
tors crumble  to  ruin  than  resign  a  portion  of  it  to  the 
occupation  of  strangers.  I  have  since  secured  an  apart- 
ment in  the  palazzo  of  a  noble  family,  whose  history 
has  been  bound  up  with  that  of  the  republic  for  cen- 
turies, and  at  what  in  England  would  be  regarded  as  a 


Still,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  patrician  families  of  Siena 
are  poor.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  them  remain  possessed  of 
great  estates  in  the  country  as  well  as  of 
their  stately  old  palaces  in  the  city.  For 
instance,  the  Palazzo  Tolomei  was  built 
in  1205.  It  is  an  imposing  square  Gothic 
pile  of  stone,  dark  with  the  grime  of 
nearly  seven  centuries,  during  which  pe- 
riod the  family  have  been  leading  patri- 
cians in  Siena,  and  they  still  continue  to 
occupy  an  important  position  in  the  city. 
The  Chigis,  Piccolominis,  Bandinis,  and 
many  others,  retain  their  ancient  state  and 
greatness.  The  Piccolomini  family  gave 
two  popes  to  Rome  —  the  celebrated 
Eneas  Sylvius,  who  wore  the  tiara  as  Pius 
II.,  and  his  nephew,  Pius  III.  To  this 
family  also  belonged  that  Ascanius  Pic- 
colomini, archbishop  of  Siena,  who,  when 
the  prison  doors  of  the  Inquisition  were 
opened  to  Galileo,  received  the  venerable 
philosopher,  and  made  a  home  for  him 
within  the  walls  of  the  archiepiscopal  pal- 
ace. The  persecuted  philosopher  seems 
to  have  been  quite  overcome  with  the 
kindness  showered  upon  him  by  the  arch- 
bishop, for  he  speaks  of  it  in  his  letters 
as  "inexplicable."  To  this  family  also 
belongs  that  Ottavio  Piccolomini  whose 
defection  from  Wallenstein  forms  the 
subject  of  Schiller's  drama.  His  portrait 
may  be  seen  at  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  on  a 
charger  at  full  gallop  in  somewhat  the 
same  truculent  attitude  in  which  Napoleon 
is  popularly  represented  crossing  the  Alps. 
The  Saracini  family,  whose  massive  palace 
is  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
Via  della  Cittk,  has  during  its  long  history 
given  one  pope  and  many  cardinals  to 
Rome.  It  is,  however,  on  the  point  of 
dying  out,  only  one  aged,  childless  repre- 
sentative remaining. 

I  am  assured  that  the  families  who 
reckon  popes  among  their  predecessors, 
as  for  instance  the  Piccolomini,  Chigi,  and 
Saracini,  date  the  greater  part  of  their 
wealth  and  greatness  from  that  time.  The 
popes  appear,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
have  made  use  of  the  vast  revenues  of  the 

ridiculously  cheap  rate,  but  under  such  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances as  in  no  way  to  militate  against  the  above 
statement. 
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Church  to  aggrandize  their  families.  We 
are  wont  to  attribute  the  political  maxim, 
•'  To  the  victors  the  spoils,"  —  which  has 
proved  so  great  a  curse  to  the  great  Trans- 
atlantic republic,  —  to  old  General  Andrew 
Jackson  ;  but,  if  the  above  statement  be 
true,  he  took  no  new  departure  when  he 
laid  down  the  principle,  but  was  following 
a  time-honored,  not  to  say  sacred,  prece- 
dent. An  unwritten  law,  by  which  only 
the  eldest  son  of  each  patrician  house  has 
been  allowed  to  marry,  has  powerfully 
contributed  to  prevent  the  dispersion  of 
their  inherited  wealth. 

From  the  time  of  Barbarossa  (i  152)  un- 
til long  after  the  last  of  the  I  mperial  house 
of  Suabia,  the  unfortunate  Conradin,  had 
perished  on  the  scaffold  at  Naples  (in 
1269),  Siena  was  always  intensely  Ghibel- 
line  and  anti-papal,  although  its  sturdy 
independence  showed  itself,  even  when 
Barbarossa  was  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
and  came,  breathing  out  vengeance  against 
the  Italian  free  cities,  determined  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  liberty.  Siena  alone 
had  the  courage  to  shut  its  gates  in  the 
face  of  the  mighty  conqueror  and  to  dare 
him  to  do  his  worst.  Frederick  sent  his 
son  Henry  with  a  large  army  which  closely 
invested  the  city.  The  besieged,  how- 
ever, made  a  simultaneous  sortie  from  the 
two  gates,  Fonte  Branda  and  S.  Marco, 
and,  attacking  the  German  camp  at  a  place 
called  the  Rosaio,  routed  the  Imperialists 
and  put  them  to  flight.  But  if  Siena  was 
Ghibelline  in  its  politics,  its  great  rival 
and  sister  republic,  Florence,  held  by  the 
Guelphs. 

Under  the  great  emperor  Frederick  II., 
the  old  quarrel  between  the  Papacy  and 
the  Empire  broke  out  with  fresh  fury,  and 
involved  all  Italy  in  strife.  Upon  his 
death,  Florence  first,  quickly  followed  by 
the  whole  of  Tuscany,  with  the  exception 
of  Siena,  threw  off  its  allegiance  to  the 
Empire.  The  leaders  of  the  Ghibelline 
party  in  Florence  took  refuge  in  Siena, 
whicli  speedily  led  to  hostilities  between 
the  two  cities. 

To  resist  the  victorious  Guelphs,  Siena 
had  only  the  alliance  of  Pisa;  and  the 
little  republic,  hardly  beset,  sent  pressing 
requests  for  succor  to  Manfred,  son  of  the 
emperor  Frederick,  and  king  of  Naples. 


On  August  1 1,  1259,  the  king  sent  a  reply, 
still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Siena,  in 
which  he  announced  the  despatch  of  an 
army  sufficient  to  place  the  Ghibelline 
cause  in  its  old  position  of  supremacy; 
but,  alas  !  instead  of  the  promised  army, 
only  one  hundred  German  troopers  ar- 
rived. The  mountain  had  brought  forth 
a  mouse,  and  things  looked  gloomy  in- 
deed for  Siena.  In  this  crisis,  however,  a 
leading  Florentine  exile,  Farinata  degli 
Uberti,  whom  Dante,  a  few  years  later, 
was  to  immortalize  in  the  pages  of  the 
"Inferno,"  cheered  the  drooping  spirits 
of  the  Sienese.  He  said,  "  We  have  the 
banner  of  the  king;  this  will  suffice  to 
make  him  send  us  as  many  soldiers  as  we 
may  require,  and  that  without  asking  for 
them."  The  city  was  at  the  time  closely 
invested  by  the  Florentines.  Uberti  gave 
the  unhappy  Germans  as  much  wine  as 
they  could  drink,  and,  promising  them 
double  pay,  persuaded  them  to  charge  the 
enemy's  lines.  This  they  did,  and  with 
incredible  fury.  The  Florentines,  taken 
by  surprise,  and  not  knowing  what  might 
follow  this  whirlwind  of  one  hundred 
German  devils,  were  upon  the  point  of 
raising  the  siege.  When,  however,  they 
perceived  the  insignificant  number  of  their 
assailants,  they  summoned  heart  of  grace, 
slew  the  hundred  troopers  to  the  very  last 
man,  and  capturing  the  royal  banner  sub- 
jected it  to  every  conceivable  outrage. 
This  was  exactly  what  the  Mephistophe- 
lean Uberti  desired.  Enraged  at  the  dis- 
honor done  to  his  standard,  Manfred  de- 
spatched eight  hundred  German  knights, 
under  his  cousin .  Giordano  Lancia  di 
Angalono,  to  the  help  of  Siena,  and  with 
tlie  levies  from  Pisa  the  whole  of  the 
Ghibelline  forces  amounted  to  nine  thou- 
sand horse  and  eighteen  thousand  five 
hundred  foot  soldiers. 

To  maintain  this  host  was  an  enormous 
tax  upon  the  city  of  Siena,  and  in  order 
to  employ  the  army,  and  if  possible  to 
induce  the  Florentines  to  give  battle,  the 
Sienese  commanders  laid  siege  to  the 
neighboring  city  of  Montalcino. 

The  Florentines  were,  however,  not  at 
all  disposed  to  make  easy  the  plans  of 
their  enemies,  and  obstinately  remained 
within    their    walls.     But    the    guile    of 
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Uberti  was  more  than  a  match  for  them. 
With  great  secrecy  he  despatched  two 
monks  to  the  leaders  of  the  people  of 
Florence,  to  represent  that  they  were  the 
emissaries  of  the  most  powerful  citizens 
of  Siena,  who,  finding  the  tyranny  of 
Provenzano  Salvani*  and  Uberti  insup- 
portable, were  determined  to  deliver 
themselves  from  it  at  any  cost.  The  mes- 
sengers added  that  when  the  Florentines, 
under  pretext  of  succoring  Montalcino, 
should  reach  Siena,  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  city  would  be  opened  to  them.  Un- 
happily for  Florence,  her  leaders  believed 
the  messengers  and  acted  upon  their  in- 
sidious advice.  The  people  of  Florence 
rose  in  mass,  and  aid  was  demanded  from 
the  allied  Guelphic  cities.  Bologna,  Pe- 
rugia, and  Orvieto  sent  their  contingents, 
A  host  of  thirty-three  thousand  warriors 
gathered  around  the  Carroccio,  or  sacred 
car  of  Florence.  The  army  marclied  to 
Monte  Aperto,  a  few  miles  from  Siena,  in 
the  full  hope  and  expectation  that  the  city 
would  soon  be  theirs.  Towards  sunset 
on  the  3rd  September  (1260)  the  Sienese, 
after  publicly  invoking  the  aid  of  the  Vir- 
gin, and  dedicating  their  city  to  her, 
marched  out  to  meet  their  enemies,  and 
upon  the  following  day  the  struggle  took 
place.  It  was  a  hard  fought  and  long 
doubtful  battle,  and  it  was  by  treachery 
that  it  was  at  length  decided.  Bocca  degli 
Abati,  a  Ghibelline,  who  fought  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Florentines,  struck  off,  with 
one  blow  of  his  sword,  the  hand  of  Jacopo 
di  Pazzi,  who  bore  the  standard  of  the 
cavalry.  Fell  panic  seized  the  Florentine 
riders  when  they  saw  their  banner  fallen, 
and  that  there  was  treachery  within  their 
ranks,  the  extent  of  which  they  could  not 
gauge.  Each  man  spurred  his  horse 
away  from  the  fatal  field,  and  soon  the 
foot-soldiers  were  involved  in  one  com- 
mon rout.  Then  began  a  butchery  which 
made  the  Arbia  stream  run  blood  ; 

Id  strazio  e  il  grande  scempio 
Che  face  I'Arbia  colorata  in  rosso. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  city  of  Siena,  the 
old  men,  women,  and  children,  together 
with  the  bishop,  priests,  and  monks  of  all 

*  This  is  the  Provenzano  mentioned  by  Dante  in  the 
eleventh  canto  of  the  "  Purgatorio  :  "  — 

"  Colui  che  del  cammin  si  poco  piglia 
Dinanzi  a  me,  Toscana  sono  tutta 
Ed  ora  a  pena  in  Siena  sen  pispiglia 
Ond'  era  sire,  quando  fu  distrutta 
La  rabbia  fiorentina  che  superba 
Fu  a  quel  tempo  si  com' ora  e  putta. 


Quegli  k,  rispose  Provenzan  Salvani 
Ed  h  qui  perch^  f  u  presuntuoso 
A  recar  Siena  tutta  alle  sue  mani." 


orders,  were  assembled  in  the  cathedral 
asking  mercy  of  God.  The  Twenty-four 
Signori,  who  then  ruled  Siena,  posted  a 
watchman  on  the  tower  of  the  Palazzo 
Marescotti,  now  the  palace  of  the  Sara- 
cini,  whence  the  field  of  battle  was  dis- 
tinctly visible.  The  winding  road  over 
hill  and  dale  would  make  the  distance  five 
or  six  miles;  but,  as  a  bird  would  fly,  in 
a  direct  line,  Monte  Aperto  is  little  more 
than  three  miles  away.  Thus,  the  watch- 
man, a  certain  Cerreto  Ceccolino,  could 
distinctly  perceive  the  movements  of  the 
contending  armies.  Terrible  was  the 
anxiety  of  the  crowd  of  old  men,  women, 
and  children  at  the  base  of  the  tower  as 
they  waited  for  the  report  of  the  combat. 
At  length  the  watchman  strikes  his  drum, 
and,  in  the  breathless  pause  that  follows, 
he  cries  with  a  loud  voice  so  that  all  may 
hear:  "They  have  reached  Monte  Sel- 
voli,  and  are  pushing  up  the  hill  to  secure 
it  as  a  coign  of  vantage,  and  now  the 
Florentines  are  in  motion  and  they  also 
are  trying  to  gain  the  hill." 

Again  the  drum  sounds:  "The  armies 
are  engaged  ;  pray  God  for  victory." 
Next  the  watchman  cries,  "  Pray  God  for 
ours;  they  seem  to  me  to  be  getting  the 
worst  of  it."  But  soon  the  pain  and  sus- 
pense of  the  anxious  crowd  were  relieved 
by  the  watchman  crying,  "  Now  I  see  that 
it  is  the  enemy  who  fall  back."  And  now 
in  all  the  joy  of  victory  the  watchman 
beats  a  triumphant  march,  and  informs 
the  anxious  ones  below  that  the  standards 
of  Florence  have  all  gone  down,  and  that 
her  soldiers  are  broken  and  routed,  and 
how  cruel  a  slaughter  there  is  among 
them.  Cruel  slaughter,  indeed !  The 
Carroccio,  or  sacred  car  of  Florence, 
drawn  by  white  oxen,  and  with  the  great 
standard  of  the  city  displayed  from  its 
lofty  flagstaffs,  was  taken  at  a  place  called 
Fonte  al  Pino,  close  to  the  Arbia.  Among 
its  gallant  defenders  was  a  Florentine 
named  Tornaquinci,  with  his  seven  sons, 
all  of  whom  were  slain. 

Consternation  now  fell  upon  the  army 
of  Florence.  Many  threw  down  their 
arms  and  cried,  "We  surrender;"  but 
the  chronicler  adds  grimly,  "They  were 
not  understood."  A  few  of  the  bravest 
from  Florence,  from  Lucca,  and  from 
Orvieto  flung  themselves  into  the  castle 
of  Monte  Aperto,  and  there  held  out  un- 
til the  leaders  of  the  army  of  Siena,  sated 
with  slaughter,  admitted  them  to  quarter.* 

*  January  lo,  1883.  — Yesterday  I  had  the  advantage 
of  driving,  with  a  friend,  over  the  battle-field  for  a 
second  time.  We  called  at  the  modern  villa  of  Monta 
Aperto,  where  resides  Signor  Canale,  who  most  cour- 
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The  chroniclers  estimate  that  ten  thou- 
sand of  the  Guelphic  host  fell  on  this 
fatal  field,  and  that  almost  all  the  remain- 
der were  made  prisoners.  The  misery 
caused  in  Florence  by  the  battle  is  inde- 
scribable, and  in  a  very  few  years  a  like 
misery  was  to  fall  upon  Siena.  Monte 
Aperto  was  the  last  decisive  victory 
gained  by  the  Ghibelline  cause.  Nine 
years  afterwards,  in  1269,  the  Sienese 
army  was  routed  at  Colle,  and  exactly 
twenty  years  after  that  at  Campaldino.* 
Nothing  can  be  more  melancholy  than  the 
story  of  the  internecine  fratricidal  strug- 
gles between  the  cities  of  Italy,  with  their 
constant  episodes  of  treachery  and  cold- 
blooded cruelty. 

The  history  of  the  republic  of  Siena 
during  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fif- 
teenth centuries  is  a  long  tale  of  anarchy 
and  revolution,  and  of  incessant  strug- 
gles between  the  different  parties  in  the 
State.  In  1277  a  law  excluded  from  the 
supreme  magistracy  not  only  the  patri- 
cians but  the  people,  and  decreed  that  for 
the  future  the  government  should  rest 
alone  in  the  hands  of  good  "merchants 
loyally  affected  to  the  Guelph  cause." 
This  government  by  the  middle  classes 
was  called  the  "Administration  of  the 
Nine,"  and  lasted  for  no  less  than  seventy 
years.  Though  hated  alike  by  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  people,  this  ?'e^^ime  proved 
advantageous  to  the  State.  Under  it  the 
Palazzo  Pubblico  was  built  and  the  grace- 
ful Mangia  Tower  rose,  while  the  cathe- 
dral was  enlarged  and  beautified  and  the 
city  grew  wealthy  with  trade.  When  the 
"  Nine  "  fell  before  a  combined  assault  of 
the  aristocracy  and  the  people,  the  repub- 
lic seemed  to  be  given  over  to  anarchy  : 
(In  four  months  and  a  half  there  were  no 
less  than  five  revolutions.)  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  it  was  at  this  very  time  that  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  and  painting  ad- 
vanced with  wondrous  strides.  The  great 
Florentine  poet  told  of  his  awful  visions 
in  the  exquisitely  beautiful  language  then 
spoken  in  northern  Italy,  and  crystallized 
into  literary  form  the  lovely  Tuscan 
tongue  ;  and  against  the  black  background 
of  remorseless  feuds,  treacherous  in- 
trigues, and  cruel  wars,  there  stand  out, 

teously  pointed  out  to  us  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle 
of  tlie  same  name,  and  showed  us  exactly  where  the 
Florentine  host  camped  on  tlie  night  before  the  battle, 
and  where  the  Carroccio  was  taken  at  Fonte  al  Pino, 
around  wliich  stone  pines  still  raise  their  lordly  heads. 
•  I^ante  himself  fougiit  at  this  battle,  and  in  the  fifth 
canto  of  the  '*  Purgaiorio"  he  addresses  Huonconte  di 
Montefeltro,  mortally  wounded  on  that  field :  — 
"  Qual  forza  o  qual  ventura 
Ti  travi6  si  fuor  di  Campaldino 
Che  nun  si  seppc  mai  tua  scpoltura?" 


white  and  spotless,  some  of  the  most  per- 
fect exemplars  of  sainthood  into  which 
humanity  has  ever  flowered.  The  repub- 
lic of  Siena  made  amends  for  the  turbu- 
lence and  violence  and  bitter  party  spirit 
it  had  shown  throughout  its  history  by  the 
united  and  gallant  resistance  it  offered  to 
Cosimo  dei  Medici,  when  he  determined 
to  add  the  lordship  of  Siena  to  that  of 
Florence  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Florence  was  in  1530  besieged 
and  conquered  by  the  combined  arms  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  Pope  Clem- 
ent VII.  Siena,  yielding  to  the  tradi- 
tional hatred  of  many  centuries,  sent  some 
pieces  of  artillery  into  the  Imperial  camp, 
and  rejoiced  greatly  at  the  downfall  of  her 
ancient  foe.  That  joy  did  not  last  long. 
Hardly  was  Florence  his,  when  Charles 
determined  to  become  possessed  of  Siena, 
and  this,  by  fraud.and  force,  he  succeeded 
in  a  few  years  in  accomplishing. 

The  better  to  dominate  the  unruly  city, 
the  Spaniards  built  a  powerful  fortress. 
Proud  of  their  long  self-government  and 
jealous  of  their  independence,  the  Sienese 
felt  this  to  be  intolerable.  They  sent  am- 
bassadors to  the  emperor  to  implore  him 
not  to  affix  upon  their  free  city  this  badge 
of  servitude.  The  Imperial  reply  was: 
^^  Sic  volo,  sic  jiibeo.''''  They  sent  to  Pope 
Julius  III. ;  they  had  hope  in  him,  for  was 
not  his  mother,  Christofana  Saracini,  a 
daughter  of  Siena.'*  But  Julius  cared 
more  for  the  shameful  pleasures  to  which 
he  was  addicted  than  for  the  liberty  of  the 
country  of  his  forefathers,  and  replied, 
"  If  one  castle  does  not  suffice  his  Impe- 
rial Majesty  to  keep  within  bounds  these 
hare-brained  Sienese,  why,  let  him  build 
two."  Rejected  on  all  hands,  the  Sienese 
took  courage  from  despair.  They  secretly 
conspired,  determined  to  dare  everything, 
and  on  July  27,  1552,  they  rose  in  insur- 
rection against  their  Spanish  masters. 
For  three  days  a  fierce  struggle  raged 
throughout  the  city:  every  street,  every 
square,  every  palace,  almost  every  house, 
was  a  battle-field.  The  struggle  ended  in 
the  triumph  of  the  citizens;  the  Span- 
iards were  beaten,  and  the  flag  of  the 
republic  again  waved  from  the  Palazzo 
Pubblico. 

The  Spaniards,  who  had  retired  to  the 
newly  erected  fortress,  saw  themselves 
compelled  to  capitulate,  and  no  sooner 
did  the  citizens  become  possessed  of 
it  than  they  proceeded  to  raze  it  to  the 
ground.  Where  this  ill-omened  castle 
stood,  there  is  now  the  garden  of  the 
Lizza,  a  charming  little  public  park,  which 
commands    very   extensive  views   of  the 
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surrounding  country.  Thither  every 
evening  almost  all  Siena  resorts  to  breathe 
fresh  air  and  to  see  and  be  seen.  To  go 
back  three  hundred  years  :  when  Charles 
V.  heard  of  the  surrender  of  the  Spanish 
garrison  he  was  furious,  and  the  year  1553 
saw  a  Spanish  army  of  vengeance  carry- 
ing fire  and  sword  into  the  Sienese  terri- 
tory. This  army  was  checked  by  the 
unexpected  and  heroic  resistance  of  the 
little  town  of  Montalcino,  which  was 
closely  invested  for  eighty  days.  But  in 
the  following  year  came  another  army, 
under  the  ferocious  Marignano,  and  this 
time  the  Spaniards  penetrated  to  the  very 
walls  of  the  city,  and  twenty-five  thousand 
Spaniards  and  soldiers  of  Cosimo  biv- 
ouacked before  the  gates.  All  the  citi- 
zens were  called  to  arms,  and  the  priests 
and  monks  were  compelled  to  work  on  the 
fortifications. 

Three  ladies,  named  Forteguerri,  Pic- 
colomini,  and  Fausti,  organized  three 
battalions  of  women.  Three  thousand 
maidens  worked  on  the  ramparts  and  in 
the  trenches.  The  general-in-chief  was 
Pietro  Strozzi,  a  Florentine  exile,  and  a 
bitter  personal  enemy  of  Cosimo.  He 
determined  to  relieve  Siena  by  a  coup- 
de-main  against  Florence.  Marignano 
marched  to  pre%'ent  him.  Twe  two  ar- 
mies met  at  Marciano,  where  the  Sienese 
suffered  the  crushing  defeat  of  Scanna- 
gallo,  caused  by  the  treachery  of  the 
commander  of  the  French  cavalry  in  the 
service  of  Siena,  who  had  been  bought 
by  Marignano  with  the  price  of  twelve 
tin  fiasks  filled  with  pieces  of  gold.  The 
Sienese  lost  all  their  artillery  and  fifty- 
five  banners,  while  twelve  thousand  men 
fell  either  killed  or  wounded. 

The  siege  now  became  more  strict  and 
more  dreadful  —  little  or  no  quarter  was 
given.  Fifteen  hundred  peasants,  caught 
by  Marignano  while  endeavoring  to  take 
supplies  into  the  city,  were  hanged  within 
sight  of  the  despairing  citizens,  so  that  a 
Spanish  historian,  an  eye-witness,  adds: 
"  The  trees  seemed  to  produce  more  dead 
bodies  of  men  than  leaves."  Still  the 
citizens  would  not  yield,  and  they  even 
carried  their  patriotism  to  the  height  of 
inhumanity  to  their  own  flesh  and  blood, 
several  times  turning  out  of  the  gates 
hundreds  of  "useless  mouths,"  consisting 
of  the  old,  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  of 
women  and  children,  who  either  perished 
by  the  Spanish  sword,  or  became  the  prey 
of  wild  beasts,  or  died  from  cold  and  hun- 
ger. Within  the  city,  to  the  ravages  of 
the  sword  and  of  famine  were  added  tiiose 
of  pestilence,  and  at  length,  on  the  17th 


of  April,  1555,  Siena  surrendered.  Be- 
fore the  siege  it  numbered  forty  thousand 
inhabitants,  at  its  close  there  remained 
but  six  thousand;  but  the  thirty-four 
thousand  then  left  to  be  accounted  for 
did  not  all  perish  in  the  siege,  for  seven 
hundred  families,  preferring  exile  to  slav- 
ery, wandered  forth  into  voluntary  banish- 
ment. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with 
one's  whole  heart  with  a  gallant  little  peo- 
ple thus  protracting  a  struggle  for  liberty 
and  their  ancient  independence,  almost  to 
the  point  of  extermination,  against  such  a 
ruler  as  Charles  V.,  and  such  a  general 
as  Marignano  ;  but  it  is  just  to  remember 
that  the  republic  of' Siena,  during  the 
whole  of  its  existence,  had  displayed 
more  and  worse  vices  than  did  even  the 
little  republics  and  states  of  ancient 
Greece.  There  was  never  an  end  to  the 
cruel  feuds  and  bitter  party  hatreds  which 
rent  asunder,  the  city  state  ;  and  he  who 
had  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  the 
republic  was  the  most  likely  to  become 
the  object  of  the  envy  and  hatred  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  who  would  often  even 
clamor  for  his  blood.  Aonio  Paleario,  of 
whom  I  shall  have  occasion  shortly  to 
speak,  thus  writes  of  the  republic  in  1530 : 
"The  city  rises  on  delightful  hills,  its  ter- 
ritory is  fertile  and  produces  everything 
in  abundance,  but  discord  arms  the  citi- 
zens against  one  another,  and  all  their 
energy  is  consumed  in  factions ;"  and  it 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  it  was  unsafe 
for  him  to  settle  in  Siena  until  the  Span- 
ish domination  was,  for  the  first  time, 
firmly  established  after  1530. 

Upon  the  surrender  of  the  republic  in 
1555,  Charles  V.  handed  it  over  in  fief  to 
his  son,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  he,  in 
turn,  at  the  treaty  of  the  Chateau  de  Cam- 
bray  (1559),  made  it  over  to  Cosimo  dei 
Medici,  whom  Italian  historians  are  wont 
to  call  the  Tiberius  of  Tuscany.  From 
that  time  Siena  remained  an  integral  part 
of  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  until 
after  exactly  three  hundred  years,  in  1859, 
it  decided  by  a  plebiscite,  first  among  its 
sister  cities,  to  place  itself  under  the 
tricolor  flag  of  United  Italy. 

From  the  earliest  times,  and  during  the 
most  stormy  periods  of  its  independent 
existence,  the  republic  of  Siena  was  a  lib- 
eral patron  of  the  art  of  painting,  and  the 
deep  religious  feeling  and  tender  devo- 
tional beauty  of  the  works  of  its  great 
masters,  from  the  thirteenth  century 
downwards,  still  appeal  to  the  traveller 
as  well  from  the  altars  and  walls  of  its 
many  churches  as  in  the  Institute  delle 
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Belle  Arti,  where  the  treasures  of  many  of 
the  suppressed  convents  have  been  col- 
lected. That  the  love  of  painting  is  not 
dead  in  this  one  of  its  old  haunts  is  shown 
by  the  splendid  mosaics  executed  on  the 
fa(;ade  of  the  cathedral  by  Signor  Luigi 
Mussini,  the  distinguished  painter,  di- 
rector of  the  institution  just  named,  and 
by  Signor  Franchi,  who  is  also  attached 
to  the  institution.  The  excellence  of  the 
school  of  wood-carving  in  Siena  is  shown 
by  the  yearly  increasing  amount  of  deli- 
cate and  costly  work  entrusted  to  Siena 
houses  by  connoisseurs  of  this  branch  of 
art  in  England  ;  and  it  is  interesting  that 
the  whole  of  the  internal  ornamental  wood- 
work on,  I  believe,  the  last  Cunard  liner 
was  executed  here. 

Few  buildings  in  Italy,  or  indeed  in  the 
world,  present  a  more  imposing  appear- 
ance than  does  the  cathedral,  built  on  the 
very  summit  of  one  of  the  hills  on  which 
Siena  stands;  though  it  takes  time  to 
accustom  the  eye  to  the  alternate  courses 
of  white  and  black  marble  of  which  it  is 
built,  and  architectural  critics  find  fault 
with  its  style.  None,  however,  can  deny 
the  extraordinary  richness  and  imposing 
effect  of  the  interior.  More  even  than  the 
cathedral,  the  numerous  and  massive  pal- 
aces, seemingly  capable  of  defying  all 
enemies,  including  time,  attest  the  devel- 
opment to  which  architecture  had  attained 
in  Siena  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  all,  Siena  gave  nine  popes  to  Rome, 
a  gift  possibly  of  doubtful  advantage  ;  but 
of  the  benefit  to  Christendom  of  the 
saints  that  were  born  in  Siena  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Of  these  the  greatest  was 
Catherine,  the  daughter  of  a  dyer,  who,  in 
her  short  life  of  thirty-three  years,  by  her 
greatness  of  soul  and  absolute  saintliness 
of  character,  became  a  power  in  Christen- 
dom, and  by  effecting  the  return  of  the 
papacy  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  influenced, 
to  an  extent  difficult  now  to  estimate,  the 
history  of  the  whole  world.  The  purity 
of  the  style  of  her  letters  is  as  remarkable 
as  the  force  of  her  character  and  the 
saintliness  of  her  life,  and  she  is  justly  re- 
garded, with  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccac- 
cio, as  one  of  the  founders  of  that  lingua 
Toscaiia  which  has  become  modern  Ital- 
ian. Her  life  and  life's  work  have  been 
treated  with  sucii  fulness  and  with  so  deep 
a  sympathy  by  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler  in 
her  recent  touching  biography  of  the  saint 
that  I  will  say  no  more  of  her  here.* 

•  Witliin  the  last  few  months  Monsicnor  Capel  has 
been  holding  Bcrvices  in  EnnHsh  in  a  cluirch  attached 
to  what  was  once  the  house  of  the  father  of  St.  Cath- 
erine, for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  English  in  Siena. 


It  is  interesting,  too,  as  one  comes  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  enormous  mass  of 
the  huge  Church  of  St.  Dominic,  and 
passes  into  the  cloisters,  now  occupied  as 
a  studio  by  the  distinguished  sculptor 
Sarrocchi,  to  remember  that  this  was  long 
the  abode  of  the  "angelical  doctor,".  St. 
Thomas  of  Aquinas. 

The  saints  of  the  Middle  Ages  gave 
place  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  thinkers 
and  reformers.  Foremost  among  them 
must  be  mentioned  Lelius  and  Faustus 
Socinus,  uncle  and  nephew.  Born  of  an 
old  and  famous  Sienese  family,  and  de- 
scended from  a  series  of  eminent  juris- 
consults, equally  distinguished  by  great 
erudition  and  extreme  conservatism,  Le- 
lius Socinus  threw  himself  with  such  ardor 
into  the  ranks  of  the  reformers  as  soon  to 
distance  and  shock  them.  Fie  visited,  in 
succession,  France,  England,  the  Low 
Countries,  Germany,  and  Poland,  and  in 
the  end  settled  at  Ziirich,  where  he  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  in  1562.  His 
nephew,  Faustus,  after  passing  twelve 
years  at  the  court  of  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favor- 
ite, suddenly  went  into  voluntary  exile  in 
Germany,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life  devoted  himself  with  ardor  and  en- 
thusiasm to  the  dissemination  of  the 
views  that  had  become  associated  with 
the  name  of  his  uncle.  Maltreated  and 
persecuted,  he  at  length  found  a  refuge 
near  Cracow,  where  he  died  in  1604,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five.  Uncle  and  nephew 
left  behind  them  an  enormous  body  of 
heterodox  divinity,  now  never  opened  but 
by  professed  students  ;  but  the  ideas  and 
influence  of  these  two  great  men,  received 
and  handed  on  by  later  thinkers,  were 
probably  never  more  rife  and  potential 
than  now,  after  nearly  three  centuries. 

First  among  the  great  reformers  to 
whom  Siena  gave  birth  stands  the  majestic 
figure  of  Bernardino  Ochino.  He  was 
born  in  1487,  just  four  years  after  Luther. 
He  was  a  born  saint,  and  endeavored  by  a 
life  of  privation  and  austerity  to  carry 
heaven  by  assault.  He  first  joined  the 
Franciscans,  their  rule  of  life  appearing 
to  him  the  most  austere  of  any  of  the 
monastic  orders,  and  when  tliat  of  the 
Capucines  seemed  to  him  still  more  rigor- 
ous, he  left  the  former  and  joined  the  lat- 
ter.    As  in  the  case  of  Luther,  then  in  his 

Far  be  it  from  any  one  to  attempt  to  rob  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  the  halo  shed  upon  it  by  the  holy 
life  of  such,  a  saint,  but  it  would  be  at  least  open  to 
argument  whether,  had  Catherine  lived  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later,  she  would  not  h.wc  taken  hor  stand 
by  the  side  of  Vittoria  Colonna  and  rejoiced  in  the  dawa 
of  the  Reformation. 
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German  monastery,  the  severest  discipline 
and  most  wearing  austerities  could  not 
give  peace  to  his  soul,  a  peace  which  he 
found  only  in  simple  trust  in  the  divine 
mercy. 

Ochino  was  possessed  of  a  wonderful 
eloquence,  which  stirred  men's  hearts  as 
with  the  voice  of  a  trumpet.  Since  Sa- 
vonarola's death  no  such  potent  preacher 
had  appeared  in  Italy.  Under  his  preach- 
ing for  a  charitable  object  at  Naples,  five 
thousand  scudi  were  raised.  After  listen- 
ing to  him  the  men  of  Perugia  promised 
to  be  reconciled  to  one  another,  and  to 
forego  the  bitter  hatred  of  centuries. 
Charles  V.,  after  hearing  one  of  his  ser- 
mons, exclaimed,  "This  man  would  make 
the  very  stones  weep."  A  singularly  no- 
ble presence,  a  face  wasted  by  vigils  and 
labois,  with  hair  prematurely  grey,  and 
above  all  the  knowledge  of  the  purity  and 
unaffected  piety  of  his  life,  heightened  the 
effect  of  his  eloquence.  He  passed  from 
city  to  city  of  Italy  preaching,  and  was 
everywhere  received  with  almost  princely 
honors.  His  headquarters  were  often  in 
the  Capucine  convent,  close  to  his  native 
city,  and  the  archives  of  Siena  contain 
many  letters  which  passed  between  him 
and  its  rulers,  which  show  the  strong  love 
he  always  bore  to  his  birthplace.  He  was 
elected  general-superior  of  his  order,  and 
in  1542  was  invited  to  preach  the  Lent 
sermons  in  Venice.  All  Venice  flocked 
to  hear  him,  and  the  enthusiasm  evoked 
by  his  eloquence  knew  no  bounds.  But 
the  papal  legate  was  listening  to  his 
words,  and  on  one  occasion  rose,  inter- 
rupted him,  and  commanded  him  to  be 
silent  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Father. 
So  great,  however,  was  the  popularity  of 
Ochino,  that  three  days  later  he  was  again 
allowed  to  enter  the  pulpit,  and  this  time 
before  even  a  larger  audience.  Upon 
reaching  Verona,  after  leaving  Venice,  he 
received  a  summons  to  appear  before  the 
Holy  Office  at  Rome.  What  that  sum- 
mons implied  he  well  knew,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  disobey  it.  There  is  among  the 
manuscripts  belonging  to  the  library  of 
Siena  a  letter  from  Ochino  to  Vittoria 
Colonna,  dated  August  22,  1542,  in  which 
he  tells  her  that,  having  learned  from  his 
friends  how  pretended  heretics  are  dealt 
with  at  Rome,  he  has  resolved  not  to  ap- 
pear there,  because  he  would  there  have 
only  one  of  two  alternatives,  either  to 
deny  Christ,  or  to  die  in  torments  :  "  Deny 
Christ  I  never  can,"  he  writes;  "to  die, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  ready,  as  he 
himself  may  dispose  of  me,  but  not  to 
give  myself  voluntarily  into  the  hands  of 


the  executioners.  The  Lord  will  know 
well  how  to  find  me  wheresoever  I  may 
be,  when  he  wills  that  my  blood  shall  be 
shed."  He  decided  upon  leaving  Italy 
forever,  and  a  few  days  later,  taking  the 
road  of  Milan  and  Aosta,  he  crossed  the 
great  St.  Bernard,  and  descended  to 
Geneva,  where  he  was  received  with  open 
arms,  and  nominated  pastor  to  the  Italian 
refugees,  who  were  beginning  to  flock  to 
the  city  of  refuge  as  the  only  means  of 
escape  from  the  clutches  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. From  his  secure  asylum  upon  the 
shores  of  Lake  Leman,  Ochino  continued 
to  hold  close  and  affectionate  correspond- 
ence with  those  like-minded  with  himself 
in  Italy,  and  especially  in  Siena,  and  his 
sermons  and  works,  though  prohibited 
and  cursed  by  the  pope,  were  widely  dis- 
seminated and  read  throughout  the  penin- 
sula. 

And  now  I  must  bring  to  a  close  these 
reminiscences  of  illustrious  Sienese  by  a 
notice  of  one  who,  though  not  born  in 
Siena,  was  for  many  years  professor  in  its 
university,  on  which  he  conferred  great 
honor  by  the  lustre  of  his  genius  and  the 
brilliancy  of  his  eloquence  —  Aonio  Pa- 
leario.  Born  at  Veroli,  in  southern  Italy, 
in  1503,  he  from  his  earliest  years  threw 
himself,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  revival  of 
learning  and  letters,  in  that  new  birth  of 
the  intellect  to  which  Europe,  and  Italy 
especially,  were  just  awakening.  When 
twenty-seven  years  old  he  visited  Tus- 
cany, and  spent  a  year  among  like-minded 
friends  of  learning  at  Siena.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  the  University  of  Padua, 
principally  in  order  to  attend  the  lectures 
of  Lampridius  on  Demosthenes.  Within 
less  than  a  year  he  was  recalled  to  Siena 
by  the  danger  of  one  of  his  friends  in  that 
city,  Antonio  Bellanti. 

The  family  of  Bellanti  had  rendered 
the  most  signal  and  distinguished  service 
to  the  republic,  only,  however,  to  be  re- 
paid by  base  ingratitude.  Their  palace 
had  been  pillaged  by  the  mob,  and  Anto- 
nio himself  thrown  into  prison  upon  a 
capital  charge  based  upon  an  obsolete 
law  of  the  republic  which  punished  with 
death  any  one  who  introduced  salt  into 
the  city  to  the  detriment  of  the  revenue. 
It  is  a  sad  illustration  of  the  virulence  of 
party  hatred  during  the  last  years  of  the 
existence  of  the  republic,  that  no  one 
dared  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the 
accused.  Paleario  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment,  but  hurried  back  to  Siena,  and 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  republic,  in 
one  of  the  halls  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico, 
delivered  a  magnificent  oration  in  defence 
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of  his  friend,  —  a  discourse  which,  read 
now,  after  three  centuries,  would  not  seem 
unworthy  of  Cicero  himself.  His  efforts 
were  crowned  with  success  and  his  friend 
was  acquitted  ;  but  so  great  was  the  dan- 
ger that  the  successful  advocate  ran  of 
assassination,  that  his  friends  persuaded 
him  to  leave  Siena  speedily  and  return  to 
Padua.  Nor  did  he  return  until  after 
1535,  when  the  Spaniards  had  established 
their  authority  in  the  republic.  Paleario 
could  now  live  safely  in  Siena,  and  he 
gave  lectures  on  philosophy  and  poetry, 
and  completed  his  great  poem  on  the 
"  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  intended  to  be 
a  reply  to  Lucretius.  He  purchased  the 
Villa  of  Cecignano,  an  estate  near  to 
Colle,  which  had  once  been  the  property 
of  that  Aulus  Cecina  who  was  defended 
by  Cicero,  and  married. 

But  Paleario  was  not  only  a  poet,  an 
orator,  and  an  enthusiast  for  classical 
learning:  he  came  of  pious  parents, 
among  his  intimate  friends  were  some  of 
the  most  eminent  and  pious  churchmen 
of  the  day,  and  he  longed  for  a  thorough 
reformation  of  the  Church  without  a 
schism.  By  degrees  he  awoke  to  the  con- 
viction that  this  was  an  impossibility;  and 
when  once  he  clearly  perceived  this,  his 
position  was  decided.  Henceforth  his 
life  was  a  constant  struggle  against  the 
persecutions  of  the  friars.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  him  from  the  University 
of  Siena,  and  he  took  refuge  at  Lucca, 
where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  elo- 
quence. Here  he  remained  from  1546 
until  1555,  in  which  year  his  implacable 
enemies  compelled  him  to  leave,  and  he 
repaired  to  Milan.  He  was  constantly 
warned  by  his  friends  of  the  danger  of 
the  boldness  of  his  utterances  as  to  the 
necessity  of  a  reform  of  the  Church,  and 
that  his  only  chance  of  safety  was  flight 
beyond  the  Alps;  but  he  would  not  heed 
them,  and  indeed  seemed  to  think  that 
his  mission  in  the  world  was  to  be  a  con- 
fessor. At  the  age  of  sixty-six  he  was 
arrested  in  Milan  by  the  agents  of 'the 
Inquisition,  and  taken  as  a  prisoner  to 
Rome.  There  he  was  sentenced  to  death 
on  the  15th  of  October,  1569,  and  the 
sentence  was  carried  into  execution  on 
the  3rd  of  July,  1570.  And  now  let  us 
turn  to  a  letter  preserved  among  the  man- 
uscripts in  the  Public  Library  of  Siena, 
his  the  farewell  of  Paleario  to  his  wife 
and  children,  and  is  as  follows  :  — 

To  Marietta  Paleario. 
Mv  Dearest  Consort,  —  I  desire  that  thou 
shouldst  not  find  displeasure  in  my  pleasure, 


nor  evil  in  my  good.  The  hour  has  come 
when  I  must  pass  from  this  life  to  my  Lord 
and  Master  and  God.  Very  joyfully  do  I  go 
to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Son  of  the  great 
King,  as  I  have  ever  prayed  my  Lord  that  of 
His  infinite  goodness  and  bounty  He  would 
grant  me  admittance. 

Therefore,  my  beloved  consort,  comfort  thy- 
self in  the  will  of  God  and  in  my  contentment, 
and  look  well  to  the  little  family  left  in  deep 
dismay,  and  bring  them  up  and  guard  them  in 
the  fear  of  God,  and  be  thou  to  them  both 
father  and  mother.  I  am  already  seventy  years 
old  and  useless.  Our  sons  must  labor  with 
virtue  and  with  sweat  of  the  brow  to  provide 
what  is  necessary  to  live  honorably.  May 
God  the  Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  with 
your  spirits.  AoNio  Paleario. 

Rome,  July  3,  1570. 

With  this  are  a  few  lines  to  his  sons 
Lampridio  and  Fedro,  in  which  he  gives 
some  directions  about  his  small  property. 
This  letter  thus  begins  :  — 

My  most  courteous  lords  (the  Inquisitors) 
are  not  wanting  in  politeness  to  me  to  the 
very  last,  and  allow  me  to  write  to  you.  It 
pleases  God  to  call  me  to  Himself  by  means 
that  you  will  understand,  though  they 'will  ap- 
pear bitter  and  sharp  to  you.  If,  however,  you 
consider  that  it  is  with  my  entire  contentment 
and  satisfaction,  in  order  to  conform  myself  to 
the  will  of  God,  so  it  ought  to  content  you. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of 
July  that  eight  members  of  the  Confra- 
ternity of  San  Giovanni  Decollato,  a  phil- 
anthropic society  which  devoted  itself 
to  rendering  services  to  the  condemned 
in  the  hour  of  death,  presented  themselves 
at  the  prison  of  Tordinona,  and  informed 
Paleario  that  he  had  only  a  few  hours  to 
live.  They  obtained  permission  for  him 
to  write  the  letters  above  quoted,  and 
faithfully  transmitted  them  to  his  wife  at 
Colle.  Just  as  day  was  breaking  over  the 
eternal  city,  be  was  led  out  to  die.  The 
scaffold  was  erected  on  the  bridge  of  St. 
Angelo.  He  was  strangled,  and  his  body 
was  then  thrown  into  the  flames.  Truly, 
never  did  Christian  philosopher  and  con- 
fessor go  forth  to  meet  his  death  with 
more  sublime  serenity. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  stands  it  now 
with  Protestantism  in  the  city  of  Ochino 
and  Paleario.?  As  in  the  greater  part  of 
Italy,  in  Spain,  and  elsewhere,  the  Holy 
Office  did  its  work  thoroughly,  and  crushei 
and  burned  out  the  Reformation.  So  far 
as  I  know,  beyond  one  or  two  Swiss  and 
English,  there  are  no  Protestants  in  Si- 
ena. A  very  handsome  VValdensian  tem- 
ple was  erected  in  a  leading  boulevard 
near  to  the  Church  of  St.  Dominic  more 
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than  a  year  ago,  and  though  no  service 
has  yet  been  held  there,  yet  as  a  large 
building  is  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion beside  it  to  serve  as  a  presbytery,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  church  will  soon 
be  opened.  Occasional  Waldensian  ser- 
vices are  now  held  in  the  house  of  a  Swiss 
resident. 

But  I  have  dwelt,  I  fear,  too  long  upon 
the  memory  of  some  of  those  who  shed 
lustre  upon  Siena  by  their  genius  and 
virtue  in  the  past. 

The  old  city  sits  a  queen  upon  three 
hills,  and  from  every  point  in  the  sur- 
rounding country  its  cathedral,  its  towers 
and  walls  form  a  picture  of  singular 
beauty.  In  its  mediaeval  walls,  still  intact 
and  perfect,  were  once  no  fewer  than 
thirty-eight  gates;  of  these,  thirty  have 
been  closed,  so  that  eight  remain  open. 
The  circuit  of  the  walls  is  seven  kilome- 
tres, and  they  enclose  an  irregular  star- 
shaped  space,  a  good  deal  of  which  is 
laid  out  in  olive-yards  and  gardens.  Once 
Siena  numbered  one  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  ;  now  there  are  but  twenty- 
four  thousand.  After  the  ravages  of  the 
plague,  in  1348,  and  the  last  struggle  for 
the  freedom  of  the  republic  in  1554-5, 
many  houses  were  razed,  and  the  ground 
occupied  by  them  was  turned  into  gar- 
dens, as  we  now  see  them.  The  sur- 
rounding country,  as  seen  from  the  walls 
of  the  fortress,  appears  one  great  olive- 
yard  and  vineyard.  The  vines  are  either 
trained  upon  mulberries  or  upon  other 
trees,  rarely  upon  olives.  In  the  winter 
the  grey,  silvery  sheen  of  the  olives  stands 
out  against  the  bright  red  earth,  which 
has  given  its  name  to  "burnt  Siena;" 
but  with  the  spring  the  young  corn  planted 
everywhere  between  the  olives  and  the 
mulberries  covers  the  ground  with  exqui- 
site verdure  ;  and  when  the  vines  and 
other  trees  put  out  their  leaves  towards 
the  middle  of  May,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  a  fairer  green  than  the  country 
exhibits. 

In  a  month  or  six  weeks  all  is  changed  ; 
hill  and  valley  alike  are  golden  with  ripe 
grain,  and  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  har- 
vested the  land  reverts  to  its  native  red- 
ness, though  late  in  the  autumn  this  is 
relieved  by  some  green  crops,  as  welcome 
to  the  eye  as  they  doubtless  are  to  the 
cattle  for  whose  sustenance  they  are  in- 
tended. Last  year  the  yield  of  grapes 
was  exceptionally  abundant,  and  it  was 
curious,  as  one  drove  along  distant  coun- 
try lanes,  to  see  great  purple  clusters 
hanging  by  the  roadside  from  the  topmost 
branches  of  oaks  and  other  trees   upon 


which  the  vines  had  been  trained.  At 
this  season,  too,  women  and  boys  are  to 
be  seen  up  among  the  branches  gathering 
the  grapes,  and  the  great,  white,  large- 
horned,  meek-eyed  oxen  draw  primitive 
vans  through  the  fields  on  which  are  the 
tubs  or  baskets  in  wliich  the  grapes  are 
collected.  The  landscape,  as  seen  from 
the  walls,  is  occasionally  relieved  by 
groves  of  the  stone  pine  and  copses  of 
oak  and  other  trees.  These  latter  are,  I 
fear,  becoming  scarcer  year  by  year,  for 
the  Sienese  seem  to  have  less  respect  for 
trees  than  even  the  Italians  generally, 
and  to  have  no  compunction  in  cutting 
them  down.  There  is  but  one  exception 
to  this  sad  rule,  and  that  is  the  cypress,  a 
grove  or  avenue  of  which  every  Italian 
gentleman  strives  to  have  around  his 
villa.  Very  beautiful  is  its  .  flame-like 
form,  but  after  all  not  so  beautiful  as  the 
oak,  which  nowhere  flourishes  better  than 
here  in  Tuscany,  if  only  allowed  to  do  so. 
It  is  painful  to  look  at  the  denuded  con- 
dition of  Italy  as  regards  wood,*  and  then 
think  of  the  magnificent  forests  of  oak 
that  have  been  felled  within  the  last  thirty 
years  to  provide  sleepers  for  its  railway 
system. 

To  return  to  the  view  from  the  walls 
of  Siena.  The  distant  hillsides  are  cov- 
ered with  ilex  and  oak,  but  for  the  most 
part  only  scrub,  as  the  charcoal-burner  is 
always  at  work,  and  long  before  the  trees 
have  reached  maturity  they  fall  before  the 
inexorable  axe.  These  hills  stretch  away, 
range  beyond  range,  into  the  distance,  and 
in  the  soft  waning  ligiit  present  the  most 
exquisite  shades  of  purple.  To  the  south 
the  wooded  Monte  Amiata  rises  to  a  height 
of  fifty-six  hundred  feet,  about  half-way 
distant  between  Siena  and  Rome,  while  to 
the  north  the  main  chain  of  the  Apen- 
nines, on  the  confines  of  Modena,  rises 


.*  Since  this  article  has  been  in  type,  I  have  heard 
of  an  English  family  who  thirty  years  ago  found  the 
neighborhood  of  Siena  beautifully  wooded  with  oaks. 
Twenty  years  later  they  returned  to  find  the  greater 
part  felled,  and  two  ye'ars  since  nearly  all  were  gone. 
Men  of  good  position  and  in  other  respects  sane  seem 
afflicted  with  a  mischievous  madness  which  shows  itself 
in  an  utter  hatred  of  trees.  A  few  years  back  between 
the  outer  and  inner  gate  at  Camollia  was  a  superb  ave- 
nue of  ilex.  Every  tree  was  felled  in  one  year  by  a 
tree-hating  sindaco,  and  now  in  this  most  exposed 
place  there  is  not  a  particle  of  shade  against  the  blazing 
Italian  sun.  A  mile  outside  the  city  are  some  fine 
villas,  and  there  used  to  be  some  lovely  shady  lanes, 
with  fine  old  oaks  on  either  side,  through  whose  um- 
brageous foliage  the  hot  sun  could  not  penetrate.  These 
oaks  have  nearly  all  been  slaughte'-cd,  rhe  proprietor 
having  no  other  idea  but  to  make  what  he  calls  a 
cainpo  pidito  —  a  clean  field;  and  even  where  along 
a  little  hollow  flows  a  rivulet,  erst  shaded  by  willows, 
the  fiat  has  gone  forth,  and  all  the  trees  are  at  this  mo- 
ment being  felled.  They  make  a  desolation,  and  call 
it  a  cam^o  pulito. 
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high  above  the  other  hills  by  which  the 
city  is  surrounded,  and  in  winter  deep  in 
snow,  and  gleaming  white  in  the  sun- 
shine, presents  a  truly  Alpine  appearance. 
When  you  enter  one  of  the  gates  of  Siena, 
you  pass  along  narrow  streets,  many  of 
which  are  so  steep  as  to  be  impassable  to 
vehicles.  Along  the  more  level  streets 
come  lumbering  country  wains,  each  drawn 
by  two  milk-white  oxen,  with  great,  branch- 
ing horns,  and  large,  soft  eyes.  The  con- 
Iodine  from  the  surrounding  district,  with 
bright,  handsome,  wholesome  faces  and 
immense  waving  Tuscan  hats,  give  much 
picturesqueness  to  the  streets,  as  do  the 
numerous  ecclesiastics  in  their  shovel  hats 
and  knee-breeches. 

In  August  comes  the  great  festival  of 
the  city,  the  Palio.  Its  origin  is  lost  in 
hoar  antiquity.  In  fact,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  when  only  the  summits  of 
the  three  hills  upon  which  Siena  sits  were 
built  upon,  the  inhabitants  used  to  come 
down  to  meet  one  another  into  what  is 
now  the  Piazza  del  Campo,  the  great  mar- 
ket-place. It  is  a  true  amphitheatre,  hav- 
ing exactly  the  form  of  an  immense 
upturned  cockle-shell,  and  probably  it  was 
once  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  Its  size 
may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  said 
to  hold,  and  indeed  on  at  least  one  occa- 
sion has  held,  as  many  as  thirty-five  thou- 
sand people,  though  half  that  number  is 
sufficient  to  give  it  a  crowded  appearance. 
The  principal  building  in  the  piazza  is  the 
magnificent  Palace  of  the  Republic,  stand- 
ing now  as  strong. and  intact  and  perfect 
as  if  it  had  not  witnessed  the  daily  life, 
the  games,  and  the  life  and  death  strug- 
gles of  Siena  in  countless  revolutions 
throughout  nearly  six  centuries  —  for  it 
was  commenced  in  1284  and  finished  about 
1330.  Rising  gracefully  by  the  side  of 
the  Palace  of  the  Republic  is  the  so-called 
Mangia  Tower,  which  from  every  part  of 
the  city  and  for  many  miles  around  is  visi- 
ble, a  miracle  of  lightness  and  strength. 
The  Palazzo  Pubblico,  with  the  Mangia 
Tower,  forms  the  diameter  or  base  of  the 
semicircle,  and  stands  at  the  lowest  part 
of  the  piazza,  while  the  semicircle  of  pal- 
aces faces  it  from  higher  ground  in  a  reg- 
ular amphitheatre.  In  remote  times  the 
citizens  used  here  to  celebrate  a  game 
called  Elmora,  which  was  in  truth  more 
than  a  game;  it  was  a  regular  battle  with 
sticks  and  stones  and  other  weapons,  and 
always  caused  the  death  of  at  least  one 
citizen.  Forthis,in  1291,  was  substituted 
boxing,  which  continued  to  be  practised^ 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury.    But  the  public  games  of   the  con- 


trade  began  in  1482,  in  which  year,  for 
the  first  time,  jousts  and  tourneys  were 
held  by  them  in  the  Piazza.  From  1500  to 
1599  the  contrade  had  annual  bull-fights, 
to  which  each  contrada  brought  its  own 
bull.  A  little  fortress,  too,  was  con- 
structed and  adorned  with  banners  by 
each  contrada,  in  which  the  bull-fighters 
sought  refuge  when  too  closely  pressed  by 
the  toriiiented  animals.  This  cruel  sport 
gave  place,  from  1600  to  1650,  to  races 
between  buffaloes,  each  ridden  by  a 
jockey;  but  as  this  also  was  almost  al- 
ways accompanied  by  death  or  severe 
wounds  to  some  of  the  competitors,  in 
1650  horses  were  substituted  for  buffaloes, 
and  the  races  have  thus  been  run  down  to 
the  present  day.  The  word  contrada 
simply  means  a  street  or  district  of  the 
city,  but  the  contrade  are  more  than  lay 
corporations;  each  has  a  church,  a  dis- 
tinctive banner,  and  special  regulations 
of  its  own.  They  are  probably  as  old  as 
the  republic  itself.  In  1328  there  were 
fifty-nine  of  these  contrade.  Thirteen 
ceased  to  exist  at  the  time  of  the  plague, 
and  twenty-three  more  after  the  siege. 
Six  were  suppressed  in  1675  for  having 
insulted  the  judges  at  the  tourney  of  that 
year,  thus  leaving  the  seventeen  which 
still  remain.  The  contrade  mostly  take 
their  name  from  some  animal,  a  picture  of 
which  is  emblazoned  upon  their  respective 
banners.  These  emblems  are  as  follows: 
the  tortoise  (the  most  ancient),  the  goose, 
the  tower,  the  giraffe,  the  conch-shell,  the 
wood,  the  caterpillar,  the  wolf,  the  eagle, 
the  owl,  the  wave,  the  dragon,  the  snail, 
the  panther,  the  sheep,  the  unicorn,  and 
the  porcupine.  Of  these  only  ten  are  al- 
lowed to  run  horses  at  the  Palio,  the 
course  being  too  narrow  to  admit  of  more 
with  safety.  For  weeks  before  the  event 
actually  comes  off  the  greatest  excitement 
prevails  throughout  the  city,  every  one 
being  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  horse 
belonging  to  his  or  her  contrada.  At 
length  the  great  day  arrives.  The  ten 
horses  that  are  to  run  are  led  into  the 
churches  of  their  respective  contrade,  and 
are  there  blessed  by  the  priests.  The 
banners  of  all  the  seventeen  contrade 
wave  everywhere  throughout  the  city. 
The  people  are  crowded  into  the  immense 
shell-like  space  of  the  Piazza  del  Campo, 
the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
spectators,  as  are  tier  upon  tier  of  seats 
arranged  against  the  ground  floor  of  the 
palaces,  and  also  balconies  at  a  higher 
level. 

The  course  is  a  stone  pavement,  about 
thirty  feet  wide,  on  the  outside  circumfer- 
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ence  of  the  Piazza,  and  exactly  below  the 
tiers  of  seats  at  the  base  of  the  palaces. 
It  is  now  covered  three  or  four  inches 
deep  with  sand  and  earth,  and  even  with 
this  concession  it  seems  a  desperate 
course  for  mortal  horses  to  run.  Not 
only  are  the  turns  short  and  sharp,  but 
there  are  constant  steep  ascents  and  de- 
scents. Where  the  descending  slope  is 
steepest,  near  the  beautiful  little  chapel 
erected  hard  by  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  not 
only  have  hoardings  been  freely  erected, 
but  they  have  been  well  padded  with  beds 
and  mattresses,  to  give  if  possible  a  soft 
reception  to  any  unfortunate  rider  who 
may  be  spilt  here.  A  troop  of  carbineers, 
who,  throughout  Italy,  are  employed  on 
police  duty,  and  who  are  particularly  fine 
men,  well  horsed,  and  with  superb  uni- 
forms, canter  round  the  course  two  or 
three  times  to  clear  it  of  people. 

The  appearance  of  the  Piazza  during 
last  year's  Palio  was  at  this  moment  very 
striking.  An  old  gentleman,  in  one  of 
the  balconies,  who  said  he  was  seventy- 
four  years  old,  and  that  he  had  witnessed 
more  than  fifty  Palios,  estimated  the  num- 
ber of  people  present  at  nearly  thirty 
thousand.  He  was,  of  course,  a  laudator 
tempoi'is  acti,  and  thought  the  present 
show  very  inferior  to  those  of  his  youth. 
Probably,  however,  the  change  was  more 
in  the  spectator  than  in  the  scene.  The 
tiers  of  seats  crowded  with  gaily  dressed 
spectators,  the  bright-colored  clothing  of 
the  crowd,  the  characteristic  immense 
broad  waving  Tuscan  hats  of  the  coun- 
trywomen, the  waving  of  far>s,  the  hum 
of  many  voices,  like  the  roar  of  the  sea 
when  the  wind  drives  shorewards  its 
thundering  breakers,  the  grand  old  palaces 
decked  out  for  the  occasion,  on  whose 
topmost  balconies  up  to  the  towers  and 
roofs  were  grouped  spectators,  the  music 
of  the  bands,  the  roll  of  the  drums,  the 
waving  of  banners,  the  signal  shots  from 
mortars,  the  capering  of  the  horses,  and 
the  wild  joy  of  an  entire  people,  together 
formed  a  strange  and  intoxicating  tout 
ensemble  of  movement,  color,  and  sound. 
The  clusters  of  many-colored  elastic  bal- 
loons, inflated  by  the  vendors  and  floated 
up  almost  to  the  level  of  the  roofs  of  the 
palace,  were  a  distinct  addition  to  the 
brightness  of  the  scene. 

But  now,  in  a  moment,  every  voice  is 
hushed  and  every  neck  is  craned.  f>om 
the  street  Casato,  preceded  by  a  band  of 
music,  appear  the  representatives  of  the 
seventeen  contrade,  greeted  by  the  ap- 
plause of  their  respective  partisans.  Each 
contrada   is    represented  by   a    captain, 


clothed  in  splendid  armor,  two  ensigns, 
who  act  as  wavers  of  banners,  a  first  page, 
who  walks  by  himself,  carrying  a  banner 
on  his  shoulder,  a  drummer,  and  four 
other  pages,  all  attired  in  the  brilliant  and 
picturesque  fashion  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Then  follows  the  horse  of  parade,  a  show 
horse,  richly  caparisoned,  bearing  a  rider 
armed  cap  a-pie  as  a  knight,  and,  lastly, 
the  horse  that  is  to  do  the  running,  with- 
out even  a  saddle,  and  quite  without  orna- 
mentl  Where  these  horses  are  procured, 
or  how  selected,  I  do  not  know ;  they 
must  be  chosen  for  qualities  of  speed  or 
endurance,  but  they  are  said  to  be  horses 
that,  except  on  this  festal  day,  are  busy 
all  the  year  round  drawing  carts  and  per- 
forming other  humble  duties.  They  are 
little  creatures  and  have  a  weedy  appear- 
ance. The  bright  colors  of  the  costumes 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  plumes  on  the 
helmets,  the  burnished  cuirasses,  the  rich 
caparisons  of  the  horses,  the  flashing 
swords,  the  gracefully  attired  pages,  the 
bold  knights,  the  dexterous  ensigns, — 
who,  proud  of  their  office,  wave  their  ban- 
ners in  a  thousand  capricious  curves,  yet 
so  that  they  always  remain  unfurled,  and 
every  now  and  again  hurl  them  into  the 
air,  catching  them  with  wonderful  agility, 
—  and  the  captains  with  a  grave  and  sol- 
emn air,  befitting  the  dignity  of  their  po- 
sition—  in  short,  all  this  wealth  of  cos- 
tume, all  this  varied  luxury  of  dress  and 
of  arms,  carries  even  the  most  matter-of- 
fact  beholder  many  centuries  backwards 
on  the  stream  of  time,  to  the  days  of  em- 
battled castles  with  moats  and  draw- 
bridges, and  of  jousts  and  tourneys.  Cer- 
tainly our  modern  dress,  when  placed  side 
by  side  with  that  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
looks  mean  and  common  indeed. 

As  the  contrade  defile  past  the  balcony, 
where  sit  the  judges  of  the  course,  they 
stop  to  salute  them,  to  wave  their  ban- 
ners, and  to  throw  them  into  the  air. 
Last  comes  the  Carroccio,  or  sacred  war 
car  of  the  republic,  the  pride  of  the  an- 
cestors of  those  who  now  surround  it, 
in  defence  of  which  the  flower  of  the 
youth  of  Siena  bled  and  died  on  many  a 
hard-fought  field.  It  is  adorned  with  the 
standard  which  waved  at  the  famous  bat- 
tle of  Monte  Aperto,  and  with  the  ban- 
ners of  all  the  contrade  of  Siena.  The 
representatives  of  the  contrade,  nearly 
two  hundred  in  all,  now  range  themselves 
on  tiers  of  aeats,  appropriately  raised  at 
the  foot  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  ;  and  a 
yvonderful  picture  the  old  palace  makes, 
with  the  graceful  Mangia  Tower  rising  be- 
side it,  —  its  windows  alive  with  gay  and 
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happy  faces,  and  at  its  base  a  perfect  par- 
terre of  bright  colors,  formed  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  contrade.  The  roll  of 
drums  ceases,  the  many-colored  banners 
are  no  longer  waved,  the  music  is  hushed, 
and  there  only  remains  the  murmur  of  the 
agitated  and  expectant  crowd.  The  show 
having  finished,  the  business  of  the  day 
now  begins.  The  horses  that  are  to  com- 
pete are  ridden  bare-backed.  However 
humble  their  ordinary  employment,  they 
seem  now  affected  by  the  general  enthu- 
siasm around  them  and  are  eager  for  the 
start.  Hark  !  the  roll  of  a  drum,  the  re- 
port of  a  gun,  the  rope  falls,  and  the  ten 
horses  are  off  in  a  wild  gallop.  The 
partisans  of  the  respective  contrade  are 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  cheer 
their  champions  on  with  frantic  cries. 
The  horse  of  the  Lupo  (wolf)  is  a  little 
ahead  of  any  of  the  others  ;  but  that  of 
the  Torre  (tower)  presses  him  hard,  al- 
though the  rider  of  the  latter  had  been 
thrown  and  slightly  hurt  at  the  trial  race 
in  the  morning.  There  is  a  sharp  strug- 
gle between  the  two  riders  with  their 
leather  thongs,  the  horses  all  the  time  at 
full  gallop,  and  then  the  horse  of  the 
Torre  shoots  ahead,  passes  the  starting- 
point  for  the  third  time,  and  wins.  The 
contrada  of  the  Torre  is  that  which  sur- 
rounds the  Mangia  Tower  and  the  Pa- 
lazzo Pubblico,  and  great  is  the  delight 
of  its  inhabitants.  A  woman  begins  to 
ring  the  bell  of  the  chapel  of  the  Piazza. 
The  victorious  rider  receives  the  prize 
from  the  hands  of  the  judges,  and  the  flag 
with  the  date,  glorious  for  him  and  for 
his  contrada,  worked  upon  it.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  man  or  horse  is  the 
hereof  tiie  hour:  both  are  greeted  with 
transports  of  joy,  and  are  even  fondly  em- 
braced by  both  men  and  women.  They 
are  then  led  in  triumph  into  a  church, 
where  a  priest  intones  the  Te  Deuni,  amid 
the  ev7n7ias  of  the  people,  for  the  Italians 
see  nothing  irreverent  in  this  strange  pro- 
ceeding. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  Palio,  the 
conquering  contrada  gives  a  dinner  to  the 
representatives  of  all  the  other  contrade. 
This  year  it  took  place  in  a  narrow  street 
at  one  side  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  right 
down  the  middle  of  which  tables  were 
placed.  On  either  side  the  houses  were 
brilliantly  illuminated  with  tapers  and 
Chinese  lanterns  of  many  colors,  and,  of 
its  kind,  nothing  could  be  more  pictur- 
esque. This  dinner  takes  place  at  9  p.m., 
and  lasts  far  into  the  night.  The  narrow 
old  street,  with  its  lofty  houses  lighted 
from  basement  to  garret,  with  here  a  tri- 


umphal arch  of  evergreens,  and  there 
a  transparency  of  the  arms  of  the  con- 
trada; the  interested,  but  most  orderly, 
citizens  of  Siena,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  assisting  at  the  banquet  by  walk- 
ing down  one  side  of  the  tables  and  up 
the  other;  the  narrow  streak  of  soft,  blue 
Italian  sky  between  the  housetops  on 
either  side,  illuminated  by  a  full,  clear 
moon  which,  being  in  the  zenith,  looked 
down  upon  the  festivity,  —  altogether 
formed  a  really  charming  tableau. 

I  am  assured  that  there  is  little  drunk- 
enness, and  not  much  betting  on  these 
occasions.  Certainly  I,  personally,  saw 
no  drunkenness,  nor  did  I  hear  any  bets 
made.  This  is,  however,  strictly  negative 
evidence,  and  one  would  expect  a  great 
deal  of  betting  in  a  country  where  in  every 
town,  little  and  great,  there  is  an  office  for 
the  sale  of  tickets  in  the  government  and 
municipal  lotteries,  institutions  for  na- 
tional demoralization  worthy  only  of  the 
darkest  of  dark  ages.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
I  never  beheld  a  gentler  or  more  well- 
behaved  crowd,  and  the  great  Piazza  was 
quickly  emptied  by  means  of  the  eleven 
streets  or  passages  which  open  into  it. 

St.  Catherine  speaks  of  the  sangue 
dolce  of  her  beloved  Sienese;  and  there  is 
a  feeling  in  the  city  that  it  is  not  consist- 
ent with  this  trait  of  their  character  that 
the  riders  at  the  Palio  should  be  allowed 
to  strike  one  another  with  their  whips,  a 
clear  survival  from  the  old  days  when  the 
Elmora  alwa3's  counted  its  victims  slain, 
and  boxing  and  bull-fighting  were  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Samuel  James  Capper. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

Rolls  disappeared  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  he  had  that  long  consul- 
tation with  Mr.  Monypenny.  He  did  not 
return  to  Dalrulzian  that  night.  Marget, 
with  many  blushes  and  no  small  excite- 
ment, served  the  dinner,  which  Bauby 
might  be  said  to  have  cooked  with  tears. 
If  these  salt  drops  were  kept  out  of  her 
sauces,  she  bedewed  the  white  apron, 
which  she  lifted  constantly  to  her  eyes. 
"  Maister  John  in  jyal  !  and  oor  Tammas 
gone  after  him;  and  what  will  I  say  to  his 
mammaw?"  Bauby  cried.  She  seemed 
to  fear  that  it  might  be  supposed  some 
want  of  care  on  her  part  which  had  led  to 
this  dreadful  result.     But  even  the  sorrow 
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of  her  soul  did  not  interfere  with  her 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  her  master's 
guest.  Beaufort's  dinner  did  not  suffer, 
whatever  else  might.  It  was  scrupulously 
cooked,  and  served  with  all  the  care  of 
which  Market  was  capable;  and  when  it 
was  all  over,  and  everything  carefully  put 
aside,  the  women  sat  down  together  in 
the  kitchen,  and  had  a  good  cry  over  the 
desolation  of  the  house.  The  younger 
maids,  perhaps,  were  not  so  deeply  con- 
cerned on  this  point  as  Bauby,  who  was 
an  old  servant,  and  considered  Dalrulzian 
as  her  home  :  but  they  were  all  more  or 
less  affected  by  the  disgrace,  as  well  as 
sorry  for  the  young  master,  v/ho  had  "  nae 
pride,"  and  always  a  pleasant  word  for  his 
attendants  in  whatever  capacity.  Their 
minds  were  greatly  affected,  too,  by  the 
absence  of  Rolls.  Not  a  man  in  the 
house  but  the  stranger  gentleman!  It 
was  a  state  of  affairs  which  alarmed  and 
depressed  them,  and  proved,  above  all 
other  signs,  that  a  great  catastrophe  had 
happened.  Beaufort  sent  for  the  house- 
keeper after  dinner  to  give  her  such  in- 
formation as  he  thought  necessary ;  and 
Bauby  was  supported  to  the  door  by  her 
subordinates,  imploring  her  all  the  way 
to  keep  up  her  heart.  "You'll  no'  let  on 
to  the  strange  gentleman."  "  Ye'U  keep 
up  a  good  face,  and  no'  let  him  see  how 
sair  cast  down  ye  are,"  they  said,  one  at 
either  hand.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
struggling  outside  the  door,  and  some 
stifled  sounds  of  weeping,  before  it  was 
opened,  and  Bauby  appeared,  pushed  in 
by  some  invisible  agency  behind  her, 
which  closed  the  door  promptly  as  soon 
as  she  was  within.  She  was  not  the  im- 
portant person  Beaufort  had  expected  to 
see ;  but  as  she  stood  there,  with  her 
large  white  apron  thrown  over  her  arm, 
and  her  comely  countenance,  like  a  sky 
after  rain,  lighted  up  with  a  very  wan  and 
uncertain  smile,  putting  the  best  face  she 
could  upon  it,  Beaufort's  sympathy  over- 
came the  inclination  to  laugh  which  he 
might  have  felt  in  other  circumstances,  at 
the  sight  of  her  sudden  entrance  and 
troubled  clinging  to  the  doorway.    "  Good 

evening,"  he    said,   "Mrs "     "They 

call  me  Bauby  Rolls,  at  your  service,"  said 
Bauby,  with  a  curtsey  and  a  suppressed 
sob.  "  Mrs.  Rolls,"  said  Beaufort,  "  your 
master  may  not  come  home  for  a  few  days  ; 
he  asked  me  to  tell  you  not  to  be  anxious; 
that  he  hoped  to  be  back  soon  ;  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  alarmed  about."  "  Eh  ! 
and  was  he  so  kind  as  think  upon  me, 
and  him  in  such  trouble,"  cried  Bauby, giv- 
ing way  to  her  emotions.     "But  I'm  no' 


alarmt;  no,  no,  why  should  I  be,"  she 
added  in  a  trembling  voice.  "  He  will  be 
hame,  no  doubt,  in  a  day  or  twa,  as  ye 
say,  sir,  and  glad,  glad  we'll  a'  be.  It's 
not  that  we  have  any  doubt  —  but  oh  ! 
what  will  his  mammaw  say  to  me  ?  "  cried 
Bauby.  After  the  tremulous  momentary 
stand  she  had  made,  her  tears  flowed 
faster  than  ever.  "  There  has  no  such 
thing  happened  among  the  Erskines  since 
ever  the  name  was  kent  in  the  country- 
side, and  that's  maist  from  the  beginning, 
as  it's  written  in  Scripture."  "It's  all  a 
mistake,"  cried  Beaufort.  "  That  it  is  — 
that  it  is,"  cried  Bauby,  drying  her  eyes. 
And  then  she  added  with  another  curtsey, 
"  I  hope  you'll  find  everything  to  your 
satisfaction,  sir,  till  the  maister  comes 
hame.  Tammas  —  that's  the  butler,  Tam- 
mas  Rolls,  my  brother,  sir,  if  ye  please  — 
is  no'  at  hame  to-night,  and  you  wouldna 
like  a  lass  aboot  to  valet  ye ;  they're  all 
young  but  me.  But  if  you  would  put  out 
your  does  to  brush,  or  anything  that 
wants  doing,  outside  your  door,  it  shall  a' 
be  weel  attended  to.  I'm  real  sorry 
there's  no'  another  man  aboot  the  house  : 
but  a'  that  women  can  do  we'll  do,  and 
with  good-will."  "You  are  very  kind, 
Mrs.  Rolls,"  said  Beaufort.  "  I  was  not 
thinking  of  myself — you  must  not  mind 
me.  I  shall  get  on  very  well.  I  am 
sorry  to  be  a  trouble  to  you  at  such  a 
melancholy  moment."  "  Na,  na,  sir,  not 
melancholy,"  cried  Bauby,  with  her  eyes 
streaming;  "sin'  ye  say,  and  a'body  must 
allow,  that  it's  just  a  mistake  :  we  manna 
be  put  aboot  by  such-like  trifles.  But  nae 
doubt  it  will  be  livelier  and  mair  plees- 
ant  for  yoursel',  sir,  when  Mr.  John  and 
Tammas,  they  baith  come  hame.  Would 
you  be  wanting  anything  more  to-night?  " 
"  Na,  I  never  let  on,"  Bauby  said,  when 
she  retired  to  the  ready  support  of  her 
handmaidens  outside  the  door  —  "no' 
me;  I  keepit  a  stout  heart,  and  I  said  to 
him,  *  It's  of  nae  consequence,  sir,'  I  said, 
—  'I'm  nane  cast  down;  it's  just  a  mis- 
take—  everybody  kens  that ; '  and  that  he 
was  to  put  his  things  outside  his  door. 
He  got  nothing  that  would  go  against  the 
credit  of  the  house  out  of  me." 

But  in  spite  of  this  forlorn  confidence 
in  her  powers  of  baffling  suspicion,  it  was 
a  wretched  night  that  poor  Bauby  spent. 
John  was  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  and 
it  was  known  where  he  was;  but  who 
could  say  where  Rolls  might  be?  Bauby 
sat  up  half  through  the  night  alone  in  the 
great  empty  kitchen  with  the  solemn- 
sounding  clock  and  the  cat  purring  loudly 
by  the  fire.     She  was  as  little  used  to  the 
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noises  of  the  night  as  Lord  Rintoul  was, 
and  in  her  agony  of  watching  felt  the  per- 
petual shock  and  thrill  of  the  unknown 
going  through  and  through  her.  She 
heard  steps  coming  up  to  the  house  a 
hundred  times  through  the  night,  and 
stealing  stealthily  about  the  doors.  "Is 
that  you,  Tammas  ?  "  she  said  again  and 
again,  peering  out  into  the  night :  but  no- 
body appeared.  Nor  did  he  appear  next 
day,  or  the  next.  After  her  first  panic, 
Bauby  gave  out  that  he  was  with  his  mas- 
ter—  that  she  had  never  expected  him  — 
in  order  to  secure  him  from  remark.  But 
in  her  own  mind  horrible  doubts  arose. 
He  had  always  been  the  most  irreproach- 
able of  men  ;  but  what  if,  in  the  shock  of 
this  catastrophe,  even  Tammas  should 
have  taken  to  ill  ways?  Drink — that 
was  the  natural  suggestion.  Who  can 
fathom  the  inscrutable  attractions  it  has, 
so  that  men  yield  to  it  who  never  could 
have  been  suspected  of  such  a  weakness  ? 
Most  women  of  the  lower  classes  have 
the  conviction  that  no  man  can  resist  it. 
Heart-wrung  for  his  master,  shamed  to 
his  soul  for  the  credit  of  the  house,  had 
Rolls,  too,  after  successfully  combating 
temptation  for  all  his  respectable  life, 
yielded  to  the  demon  .^  Bauby  trembled, 
but  kept  her  terrors  to  herself.  She  said 
he  might  come  back  at  any  moment  —  he 
was  with  his  maister.  Where  else  was  it 
likely  at  such  a  time  that  he  should  be  ? 

But  Rolls  was  not  with  his  master.  He 
was  on  the  eve  of  a  great  and  momentous 
act.  There  were  no  superstitious  alarms 
about  him,  as  about  Rintoul,  and  no  ques- 
tion in  his  mind  what  to  do.  Before  he 
left  Dalrulzian  that  sad  morning,  he  had 
shaped  all  tlie  possibilities  in  his  thoughts, 
and  knew  what  he  intended;  and  his  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Monypenny  gave  sub- 
stance and  a  certain  reasonableness  to  his 
resolution.  But  it  was  not  in  his  nature 
by  one  impetuous  movement  to  precipi- 
tate affairs.  He  had  never  in  his  life 
acted  hastily,  and  he  had  occasional  trem- 
ors of  the  flesh  which  chilled  his  impulse 
and  made  him  pause.  But  the  interval, 
which  was  so  bitter  to  his  master,  although 
all  the  lookers-on  congratulated  them- 
selves it  could  do  him  no  harm,  was 
exactly  what  Rolls  wanted  in  the  extraor- 
dinary crisis  to  which  he  had  come.  A 
humble  person,  quite  unheroic  in  his  hab- 
its as  in  his  antecedents,  it  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  the  extraordinary 
project  which  had  entered  his  mind  should 
have  been  carried  out  with  the  enthusi- 
astic impulse  of  romantic  youth.  But  few 
youths,   however    romantic,   would    have 
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entertained  such  a  purpose  as  that  which 
now  occupied  Rolls.  There  are  many 
who  would  risk  a  great  deal  to  smuggle 
an  illustrious  prisoner  out  of  his  prison. 
But  this  was  an  enterprise  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind.  He  left  Mr.  Monypenny 
with  his  head  full  of  thoughts  which  were 
not  all  heroic.  None  of  his  inquiries  had 
been  made  without  meaning.  The  self- 
devotion  which  was  in  him  was  of  a  sober 
kind,  not  the  devotion  of  a  Highland 
clansman,  an  Evan  Dhu;  and  though  the 
extraordinary  expedient  he  had  planned 
appeared  to  him  more  and  not  less  alarm- 
ing than  the  reality,  his  own  self-sacrifice 
was  not  without  a  certain  calculation  and 
caution  too. 

All  these  things  had  been  seriously 
weighed  and  balanced  in  his  mind.  He 
had  considered  his  sister's  interest,  and 
even  his  own  eventual  advantage.  He 
had  never  neglected  these  primary  objects 
of  life,  and  he  did  not  do  so  now.  But 
though  all  was  taken  into  account  and 
carefully  considered,  Rolls's  first  magnan- 
imous purpose  was  never  shaken  ;  and 
the  use  he  made  of  the  important  breath- 
ing-time of  these  intervening  days  was 
characteristic.  He  had,  like  most  men, 
floating  in  his  mind  several  things  which 
he  intended  "  some  time  "  to  do,  —  a  vague 
intention  which,  in  the  common  course  of 
affairs,  is  never  carried  out.  One  of  these 
things  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh  to  Rolls  was  as  much  as  Lon- 
don and  Paris  and  Rome  made  into  one. 
All  his  patriotic  feelings,  all  that  respect 
for  antiquity  which  is  natural  to  the  mind 
of  a  Scot,  and  the  pride  of  advancing 
progress  and  civilization  which  becomes 
a  man  of  this  century,  were  involved  in 
his  desire  to  visit  the  capital  of  his  own 
country.  Notwithstanding  all  the  facili- 
ties of  travel,  he  had  been  there  but  once 
before,  and  that  in  his  youth.  With  a 
curious  solemnity  he  determined  to  make 
this  expedition  now.  It  seemed  the  most 
suitable  way  of  spending  these  all-impor- 
tant days,  before  he  took  the  step  beyond 
which  he  did  not  know  what  might  happen, 
to  him.  A  more  serious  visitor,  yet  one 
more  determined  to  see  everything  and  to 
take  the  full  advantage  of  all  he  saw, 
never  entered  that  romantic  town.  He 
looked  like  a  rural  elder  of  the  gravest 
Calvinistic  type  as  he  walked,  in  his  black 
coat  and  loosely  tied  white  neckcloth, 
about  the  lofty  streets.  He  went  to  Holy- 
rood,  and  gazed  with  reverence  and  pro- 
found belief  at  the  stains  of  Rizzio's 
blood.  He  mounted  up  to  the  Castle,  and 
examined  Mons  Meg  with  all  the  care  of 
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a  historical  observer.  He  even  inspected 
the  pictures  in  the  National  Collection 
with  unbounded  respect,  if  little  knowl- 
edfje,  and  climbed  the  Observatory  on  the 
Calton  Hill.  There  were  many  specta- 
tors about  the  streets,  who  remarked  him 
as  he  walked  about,  looking  conscien- 
tiously at  everything,  with  mingled  amaze- 
ment and  respect;  for  his  respectability, 
his  sober  curiosity,  his  unvarying  serious- 
ness, were  remarkable  enough  to  catch 
an  intelligent  eye.  But  nobody  suspected 
that  Rolis's  visit  to  Edinburgh  was  the 
solemn  visit  of  a  martyr,  permitting  him- 
self the  indulgence  of  a  last  look  at  the 
scenes  that  interested  him  most,  ere  giv- 
ing himself  up  to  an  unknown  and  myste- 
rious doom. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  having  sat- 
isfied himself  fully,  he  returned  home. 
He  was  quite  satisfied.  Whatever  might 
now  happen,  he  had  fulfilled  his  intention, 
and  realized  his  dreams  :  nothing  could 
take  away  from  him  the  gratification  thus 
secured.  He  had  seen  the  best  that  earth 
contained,  and  now  was  ready  for  the 
worst,  whatever  that  might  be.  Great 
and  strange  sights,  prodigies  unknown  to 
his  fathers,  were  befitting  and  natural 
objects  to  occupy  him  at  this  moment  of 
fate.  It  was  still  early  when  he  got  back  : 
he  stopped  at  the  Tinto  station,  not  at 
that  which  was  nearest  to  Dalrulzian,  and 
slowly  making  his  way  up  by  the  fatal 
road,  visited  the  scene  of  Torrance's 
death.  The  lodge-keeper  called  out  to 
him,  as  he  turned  that  way,  that  the  road 
Avas  shut  up;  but  Rolls  paid  no  heed. 
He  clambered  over  the  hurdles  that  were 
placed  across,  and  soon  reached  the  scene 
of  the  tragedy.  The  marks  of  the  horse's 
hoofs  were  scarcely  yet  obliterated,  and 
the  one  fatal  point  at  which  the  terrified 
brute  had  dinted  deeply  into  the  tough 
clay,  its  last  desperate  attempt  to  hold  its 
footing,  was  almost  as  distinct  as  ever. 

The  terrible  incident  with  which  he  had 
so  much  to  do  came  before  him  with  a 
confused  perception  of  things  he  had  not 
thought  of  at  the  time,  reviving,  as  in  a 
dream,  before  his  very  eyes.  He  remem- 
bered that  Torrance  lay  with  his  head 
down  the  stream  —  a  point  which  had  not 
struck  him  as  important;  and  he  remem- 
bered that  Lord  Rintoul  had  appeared  out 
of  the  wood  at  his  cry  for  help  so  quickly 
that  he  could  not  have  been  far  away 
when  the  accident  took  place.  What 
special  signification  there  might  be  in 
these  facts  Rolls  was  not  sufficiently 
clear-headed  to  see.  But  he  noted  them 
with  great  gravity  in  a  little  note-book, 


which  he  had  bought  for  the  purpose. 
Then,  having  concluded  everything,  he 
set  out  solemnly  on  his  way  to  Dunearn. 

It  was  a  long  walk.  The  autumnal 
afternoon  closed  in  mists  ;  the  moon  rose 
up  out  of  a  haze  —  the  harvest  moon,  with 
a  little  redness  in  her  light.  The  land- 
scape was  dim  in  this  mellowed  vapor, 
and  everything  subdued.  The  trees,  with 
all  their  fading  glories,  hung  still  in  the 
haze ;  the  river  tinkled  with  a  far-off 
sound;  the  lights  in  the  cottages  were 
blurred,  and  looked  like  huge,  vague  lamps 
in  the  milky  air,  as  Rolls  trudged  on 
slowly,  surely,  to  the  place  of  fate.  It 
took  him  a  long  time  to  walk  there,  and 
he  did  not  hurry.  Why  should  he  hurry? 
He  was  sure,  went  he  ever  so  slowly,  to 
arrive  in  time.  As  he  went  along,  all 
things  that  ever  he  had  done  came  up 
into  his  mind.  His  youthful  extrava- 
gances —  for  Rolls,  too,  had  once  been 
young  and  silly;  his  gradual  settling  into 
manhood;  his  aspirations,  which  he  once 
had,  like  the  best;  his  final  anchorage, 
which,  if  not  in  a  very  exalted  post,  nor 
perhaps  what  he  had  once  hoped  for,  was 
yet  so  respectable.  Instead  of  the  long 
lines  of  trees,  the  hedgerows,  and  cottages 
which  marked  the  road,  it  was  his  own 
life  that  Rolls  walked  through  as  he  went 
on.  He  thought  of  the  old  folk,  his  father 
and  mother;  he  seemed  to  see  Bauby  and 
him.self  and  the  others  coming  home  in 
just  such  a  misty  autumn  night  from 
school.  Jock,  poor  fellow  !  who  had  gone 
to  sea,  and  had  not  been  heard  of  for 
years ;  Willie,  who  'listed,  and  nearly 
broke  the  old  mother's  heart.  How  many 
shipwrecks  there  had  been  among  the 
lads  he  once  knew!  Rolls  felt,  with  a 
warmth  of  satisfaction  about  his  heart, 
how  well  it  was  to  have  walked  uprightly, 
to  have  "won  through"  the  storms  of 
life,  and  to  have  been  a  credit  and  a  com- 
fort to  all  belonging  to  him.  If  anything 
was  worth  living  for,  that  was.  Willie 
and  Jock  had  both  been  cleverer  than  he, 
poor  fellows  !  but  they  had  both  dropped, 
and  he  had  held  on.  Rolls  did  not  want 
to  be  proud;  he  was  quite  willing  to  say, 
"  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  grace  of 
God "  but  yet  it  gave  him  an  ele- 
vating sense  of  the  far  superior  pleasure 
it  was  to  conquer  your  inclinations  in  the 
days  of  your  youth,  and  to  do  well  what- 
ever might  oppose.  When  the  name  of 
Rolls  was  mentioned  by  any  one  about 
Dunearn,  it  would  always  be  said  that 
two  of  them  had  done  very  well  —  Tam- 
mas  and  Bauby:  these  were  the  two. 
They  had  always   held  by  one   another; 
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Uiey  bad  always  been  respectable.  13 ut 
here  Rolls  stopped  in  his  thoughts,  taking 
a  long  breath.  After  this,  after  what  was 
going  to  happen,  what  would  the  folk  say 
then?  Would  a  veil  drop  after  to-day 
upon  the  unblemished  record  of  his  life? 
He  had  never  stood  before  a  magistrate 
in  all  his  days — never  seen  how  the 
world  looJced  from  the  inside  of  a  prison, 
even  as  a  visitor  —  had  no-thing  to  do, 
no-thing  to  do  with  that  side  of  the  world. 
He  waved  his  hand,  as  if  separating  by  a 
mystic  line  between  all  that  was  doubtful 
or  disreputable,  and  his  own  career.  But 
now •  Thus  through  the  misty  dark- 
ening road,  with  now  a  red  gleam  from 
a  smithy,  and  now  a  softer  glimmer  from  a 
cottage-door,  and  anon  the  trees  .standing 
out  of  the  mists,  and  the  landscape  wid- 
ening about  him,  Rolls  came  on  slowly, 
very  seriously,  to  Dunearn.  The  long 
tower  of  the  Town  House,  which  had 
seemed  to  threaten  and  call  upon  Lord 
Rintoul,  was  the  first  thing  that  caught 
the  eye  of  Rolls.  The  moon  shone  upon 
it,  making  a  white  line  of  it  against  the 
cloudy  sky. 

Mr.  Monypenny  was  at  dinner  with  his 
family.  They  dined  at  six  o'clock,  which 
was  thought  rather  a  fashionable  hour,  and 
the  comfortable  meal  was  just  over.  In- 
stead of  wine,  the  good  man  permitted  him- 
self one  glass  of  toddy  when  the  weather 
grew  cold.  He  was  sitting  between  the  ta- 
ble and  the  fire,  and  his  wife  sat  on  the  oth- 
er side  giving  him  her  company  and  con- 
solation, —  for  Mr.  Monypenny  was  some- 
what low  and  despondent.  He  had  been 
moved  by  Sir  James  Montgomery's  warm 
and  sudden  partisanship  and  belief  of 
John  Erskine's  story;  but  he  was  a  prac- 
tical man  himself,  and  he  could  not,  he 
owned,  shaking  his  head,  take  a  sensa- 
tional view.  To  tell  him  that  there  should 
have  been  just  such  an  encounter  as 
seemed  probable  —  high  words  between 
two  gentlemen  —  but  that  they  should 
part  with  no  harm  done,  and  less  than  an 
hour  after  one  of  them  be  found  lying 
dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  Scaur  —  that 
was  more  than  he  could  swallow  in  the 
way  of  a  story.  To  gain  credence  there 
.should  have  been  less  or  more.  Let  him 
hold  his  tongue  altogether — a  man  is 
never  called  upon  to  criminate  himself  — 
or  let  him  say  all.  "  Then  you  must  just 
give  him  a  word,  my  dear,  to  say  nothing 
about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Monypenny,  who  was 
anxious  too.  "  But  that's  just  impossible, 
my  dear,  for  he  blurted  it  all  out  to  the 
sheriff  just  as  he  told  it  to  me."  "  Do 
you  not  think  it's  a  sign  of  innocence  that 


he  should  keep  to  one  story,  and  when 
it's  evidently  against  himself,  so  far  as  it 
goes?"  "A  sign  of  innocence!"  Mr. 
Monypenny  said,  with  a  snort  of  impa- 
tience. He  took  his  toddy  very  sadly, 
finding  no  exhilaration  in  it.  "  Pride 
will  prevent  him  departing  from  his 
story,"  he  said.  "  If  he  had  spoken  out 
like  a  man,  and  called  for  help  like  a 
Christian,  it  would  have  been  nothing. 
All  this  fuss  is  his  own  doing  —  a  panic 
at  the  moment,  and  pride  —  pride  now, 
and  nothing  more." 

"  If  ye  please,"  said  the  trim  maid  who 
was  Mr.  Monypenny's  butler  and  foot- 
man all  in  one  —  the  "  table-maid,"  as  she 
was  called  —  "there's  one  wanting  to 
speak  to  ye,  sir.  I've  put  him  into  the 
office,  and  he  says  he  can  wait." 

"  One !  and  who  may  the  one  be  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Monypenny. 

"  Weel,  sir,  he's  got  his  hat  doon  on  his 
brows  and  a  comforter  aboot  his  throat, 
and  he  looks  sore  forfoughten,  as  if  he 
had  travelled  all  the  day,  and  no'  a  word 
to  throw  at  a  dog;  but  I  think  it's  Mr, 
Rolls,  the  butler  at  Dalrulzian." 

"Rolls!"  said  Mr.  Monypenny.  "I'll 
go  to  him  directly,  Jeanie.  That's  one 
thing  off  my  mind.  I  thought  that  old 
body  had  disappeared  rather  than  bear 
witness  against  his  master,"  he  said, 
when  the  girl  had  closed  the  door. 

"  But  oh,  if  he's  going  to  bear  witness 
against  his  master,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  him  to  disappear,"  said  the 
sympathetic  wife.  "Nasty  body  !  to  eat 
folk's  bread,  and  then  to  get  them  into 
trouble." 

"  Whesht  with  your  foolish  remarks, 
my  dear:  that  is  clean  against  the  law, 
and  it  would  have  had  a  very  bad  appear- 
ance, and  prejudiced  the  court  against 
us,"  Mr.  Monypenny  said  as  he  went 
away.  But  to  tell  the  truth,  he  was  not 
glad  ;  for  Rolls  was  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous witnesses  against  his  master.  The 
agent  went  to  his  office  with  a  darkened 
brow.  It  was  not  well  lighted,  for  the 
lamp  had  been  turned  down,  and  the  fire 
was  low.  Rolls  rose  up  from  where  he 
had  been  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  as 
Mr.  Monypenny  came  in.  He  had  un- 
wound his  comforter  from  his  neck,  and 
taken  off  his  hat.  His  journey,  and  his 
troubled  thoughts,  and  the  night  air,  had 
limped  and  damped  him;  the  starch  was 
out  of  his  tie,  and  the  air  of  conscious 
rectitude  out  of  his  aspect.  He  made  a 
solemn  but  tremulous  bow,  and  stood 
waiting  till  the  door  was  closed,  and  the 
man  of  business  had  thrown  himself  into 
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a    chair.     "Well,    Rolls  —  so    you  have 
come  back  !"  Mr.  Monypenny  said. 

"  Ay,  sir,  I've  come  back.  I've  brought 
you  the  man,    Mr.  Monypenny,  that  did 

"Good  Lord,  Rolls!  that  did  what? 
You  take  away  my  breath." 

"  I'll  do  it  more  or  I'm  done.  The  man 
that  coupit  yon  poor  lad  Tinto  and  his 
muckle  horse  ower  the  brae." 

Mr.  Monypenny  started  to  his  feet. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  —  Lord  bless 
us,  man,  speak  out,  can't  ye !     The  man 

that Are  ye  in  your  senses.  Rolls? 

And  who  may  this  man  be  ?  " 

"  You  see  before  you,  sir,  one  that's 
nae  better  than  a  coward.  I  thought  it 
would  blow  by.  I  thought  the  young 
master  would  be  cleared  in  a  moment. 
There  was  nae  ill  meaning  in  my  breast. 
I  did  the  best  I  could  for  him  as  soon  as 
it  was  done,  and  lostna  a  moment.  But 
my  courage  failed  me  to  say  it  was  me  —  " 

"  You  ! "  cried  Monypenny,  with  a 
shout  that  rang  through  the  house. 

"Just  me,  and  no  other;  and  what  for 
no'  me?  Am  I  steel  and  airn,  to  take  ill 
words  from  a  man  that  was  no  master  of 
mine  ?  Ye  can  shut  me  up  in  your  prison 
—  I  meant  him  no  hairm  —  and  hang  me 
if  you  like.  I'll  no'  let  an  innocent  man 
suffer  instead  of  me.  I've  come  to  give 
myself  up." 

CHAPTER    XL. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Erskine,  —  I  do  not  know 
what  words  to  use  to  tell  you  how  pained 
and  distressed  we  are  —  I  speak  for  my 
mother  as  well  as  myself  —  to  find  that 
nothing  has  been  done  to  relieve  you 
from  the  consequence  of  such  a  ridiculous 
as  well  as  unhappy  mistake.  We  found 
my  brother  Robin  as  anxious  as  we  were, 
or  more  so,  if  that  were  possible,  to  set 
matters  right  at  once  ;  but  unfortunately 
on  the  day  after,  the  funeral  took  up  all 
thoughts:  and  what  other  obstacles  in- 
tervened next  day  I  cannot  rightly  tell, 
but  something  or  other  —  I  am  too  im- 
patient and  pained  to  inquire  what  — 
came  in  the  way;  and  they  tell  me  now 
that  to-morrow  is  the  day  of  the  examina- 
tion, and  that  it  is  of  no  use  now  to  fore- 
stall justice,  which  will  certainly  set  you 
free  to-morrow.  Oh,  dear  Mr.  Erskine,  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  sick  and  sore  my 
heart  is  to  think  that  you  have  been  in 
confinement  (it  seems  too  dreadful,  too 
ludicrous,  to  be  true),  in  confinement  all 
these  long  days.  I  feel  too  angry,  too 
miserable,  to  think  of  it.  I  have  been 
crying,  as  if  that  would  do  you  any  good, 


and  rushing  up  and  down  abusing  every- 
body. I  think  that  in  his  heart  Robin 
feels  it  more  than  any  of  us  :  he  feels  the 
injustice,  the  foolishness  ;  but  still  he  has 
been  to  blame,  and  I  don't  know  how  to 
excuse  him.  We  have  not  dared  to  tell 
poor  Carry  —  though,  indeed,  I  need  not 
attempt  to  conceal  from  you,  who  have 
seen  so  much,  that  poor  Carry,  though  she 
is  dreadfully  excited  and  upset,  is  not  mis- 
erable, as  you  would  expect  a  woman  to 
be  in  her  circumstances.  Could  it  be  ex- 
pected ?  But  I  don't  know  what  she 
might  do  if  she  heard  what  has  happened 
to  you.  She  might  take  some  step  of  her 
own  accord,  and  that  would  be  not  pru- 
dent, I  suppose;  so  we  don't  tell  her. 
Oh,  Mr.  Erskine,  did  you  ever  think  how 
miserable  women  are  ?  I  never  realized  it 
till  now.  Here  am  I,  and,  still  more,  here 
is  my  mother.  She  is  not  a  child,  or  an 
incapable  person,  I  hope  !  yet  she  can  do 
nothing  —  nothing  to  free  you.  She  is  as 
helpless  as  if  she  were  a  baby.  It  seems 
to  me  ridiculous  that  Robin's  opinion 
should  be  worth  taking,  and  mine  not ;  but 
that  is  quite  a  different  matter.  My  moth- 
er can  do  nothing  but  persuade  and 
plead  with  a  boy  like  Robin,  to  do  that 
which  she  herself,  at  her  age,  wise  as  she 
is,  good  as  she  is,  cannot  do.  As  you  are 
a  man,  you  may  think  this  of  no  impor- 
tance ;  and  mamma  says  it  is  nature,  and 
cannot  be  resisted,  and  smiles.  But  if 
you  suppose  she  does  not  feel  it !  —  if  she 
could  have  been  your  bail,  or  whatever  it 
is,  you  may  be  sure  you  would  not  have 
been  a  single  night  in  that  place  !  but  all 
that  we  can  do  is  to  go  down  on  our  knees 
to  the  men  who  have  it  in  their  power,  and 
I,  unfortunately,  have  not  been  brought 
up  to  go  down  on  my  knees.  Forgive  me 
for  this  outburst.  I  am  so  miserable  to 
think  where  you  are,  and  why,  and  that  I 
—  I  mean  we  —  can  do  nothing.  What 
can  I  say  to  you  ?  Dear  Mr.  Erskine,  our 
thoughts  are  with  you  constantly.  My 
mother  sends  you  her  love. 

"  Edith." 

Edith  felt  perhaps  that  this  was  not  a 
very  prudent  letter.  She  was  not  think- 
ing of  prudence,  but  of  relieving  her  own 
mind  and  comforting  John  Erskine,  op- 
pressed and  suffering.  And  besides,  she 
was  herself  in  a  condition  of  great  ex- 
citement and  agitation.  She  had  been 
brought  back  from  Tinto,  she  and  her 
mother,  with  a  purpose.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  said  to  her  in  so  many  words  ;  but  it 
was  certainly  conveyed  to  the  minds  of 
the  female  members  of  the  family  gener- 
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ally  that  Millefleurs  was  at  the  end  ot  his 
patience,  and  his  suit  must  have  an  answer 
once  for  all.  Carry  had  been  told  of  the 
proposal  by  her  mother,  and  had  pledged 
herself  to  say  nothing  against  it.  And 
she  had  kept  her  promise,  though  with 
difficulty,  reserving  to  herself  the  power 
to  act  afterwards  if'Edith  should  be  driven 
to  consent  against  her  will.  "  Another  of 
us  shall  not  do  it,"  Carry  said  ;  "oh,  not 
if  I  can  help  it !  "  "I  do  not  believe  that 
Edith  will  do  it,"  said  Lady  Lindores  ; 
"  but  let  us  not  interfere — let  us  not  in- 
terfere!" Carry,  therefore,  closed  her 
mouth  resolutely;  but  as  she  kissed  her 
sister,  she  could  not  help  whispering  in 
her  ear,  "Remember  that  I  will  always 
stand  by  you  —  always,  whatever  hap- 
pens!" This  was  at  Lindores,  where 
Carr}^  pining  to  see  once  more  the  face  of 
the  outer  world  since  it  had  so  changed  to 
her,  drove  her  mother  and  sister  in  the 
afternoon,  returning  home  alone  with  re- 
sults which  were  not  without  importance 
in  her  life.  But  in  the  mean  time  it  is 
Edith  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  She 
reached  home  with  the  sense  of  having  a 
certain  ordeal  before  her — something 
which  she  had  to  pass  through,  not  with- 
out pain  —  which  would  bring  her  into 
direct  antagonism  with  her  father,  and 
convulse  the  household  altogether.  Even 
the  idea  that  she  must  more  or  less  vex 
Millefleurs  distressed  and  excited  her; 
for  indeed  she  was  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  she  was  "  very  fond  of"  Millefleurs, 
though  it  was  ridiculous  to  think  of  him  in 
any  other  capacity  than  that  of  a  brotherly 
friend.  And  it  was  at  this  moment  she 
made  the  discovery  that,  notwithstanding 
the  promises  of  Rintoul  and  Millefleurs, 
nothing  had  been  done  for  John.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  letter  which  we 
have  just  quoted  was  at  once  an  expres- 
sion of  sympathy,  very  warm,  and  indeed 
impassioned  —  more  than  sympathy,  in- 
dignation, wrath,  sentiments  which  were 
nothing  less  than  violent  —  and  a  way  of 
easing  her  own  excited  mind  which  noth- 
ing else  could  have  furnished.  "  I  am 
going  to  write  to  John  Erskine,"  she  said, 
with  the  boldness  produced  by  so  great  a 
crisis;  and  Lady  Lindores  had  not  inter- 
fered. She  said,  "Give  him  my  love," 
and  that  was  all.  No  claim  of  superior 
l)rudence,  or  even  wisdom,  has  been  made 
for  Lady  Lindores.  She  had  to  do  the 
best  she  could  among  all  these  imperfec- 
tions. Perhaps  she  thought  that,  liaving 
expressed  all  her  angry,  glowing  heart  to 
John,  in  the  outflowing  of  impassioned 
sympathy,  the  girl  would  be  more  likely, 


in  the  reaction  and  fear  lest  she  had  gone 
too  far,  to  be  kind  to  Millefleurs;  for  who 
can  gauge  the  ebbings  and  flowings  of 
these  young  fantastic  souls.?  And  as  for 
Lady  Lindores's  private  sentiments,  she 
would  not  have  forced  her  daughter  a  hair- 
breath  ;  and  she  had  a  good  deal  of  pain 
to  reconcile  herself  to  Millefleurs's  some- 
what absurd  figure  as  the  husband  of 
Edith.  But  yet,  when  all  is  said,  to  give 
your  child  the  chance  of  being  a  duchess, 
who  would  not  sacrifice  a  little?  If  only 
Edith  could  make  up  her  mind  to  it! 
Lady  Lindores  went  no  further.  Never- 
theless, when  the  important  moment  ap- 
proached, she  could  not  help,  like  Carry, 
breathing  a  word  in  her  child's  ear,  "Re- 
member, there  is  no  better  heart  in  exist- 
ence," she  said.  "A  woman  could  not 
have  a  better  man."  Edith,  in  her  excite- 
ment, grasped  her  mother's  arms  with  her 
two  hands;  but  all  the  answer  she  gave 
was  a  little  nervous  laugh.  She  had  no 
voice  to  reply. 

"You  will  remember,  Millefleurs,  that 
my  daughter  is  very  young  —  and  —  and 
shy,"  said  Lord  Lindores,  on  the  other  side. 
He  was  devoured  by  a  desire  to  say,  "  If 
she  refuses  you,  never  mind  —  I  will  make 
her  give  in;"  which  indeed  was  what  he 
had  said  in  a  kind  of  paraphrase  to  Tor- 
rance. But  Millefleurs  was  not  the  sort 
of  person  to  whom  this  could  be  said. 
He  drew  himself  up  a  little,  and  puffed 
out  his  fine  chest,  when  his  future  father- 
in-law  (as  they  hoped)  made  this  remark. 
If  Edith  was  not  as  willing  to  have  him 
as  he  was  to  have  her,  she  was  not  for 
Millefleurs.  He  almost  resented  the  in- 
terference. "  I  have  no  doubt  that  Lady 
Edith  and  I  will  quite  understand  each 
other  —  whichever  way  it  may  be,"  Mille- 
fleurs added  with  a  sigh,  which  suited  the 
situation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  thought 
there  could  not  be  very  much  doubt  as  to 
i\\£  reply.  It  was  not  possible  that  they 
could  have  made  him  stay  only  to  get  a 
refusal  at  the  end  —  and  Millefleurs  was 
well  aware  that  the  girls  were  very  few 
who  could  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  refuse 
a  future  dukedom :  besides,  had  it  not 
been  a  friendship  at  first  sight — an  im- 
mediate liking,  if  not  love?  To  refuse 
him  now  would  be  strange  indeed.  It 
was  not  until  after  dinner  that  the  fated 
moment  came.  Neither  Lord  Lindores 
nor  Rintoul  came  into  the  drawing-room  ; 
and  Lady  Lindores,  having  her  previous 
orders,  left  the  field  clear  almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  entrance  of  the  little  hero. 
There  was  nothing  accidental  about  it,  as 
there  generally  is,  or  appears  to  be,  about 
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the  scene  of  such  events.  The  great 
drawing-room,  all  softly  lighted  and  warm, 
was  never  abandoned  in  this  way  in  the 
evening.  Edith  stood  before  the  fire, 
clasping  her  hands  together  nervously, 
the  light  falling  warm  upon  her  black 
dress  and  the  gleams  of  reflection  from 
its  jet  trimmings.  They  had  begun  to 
talk  before  Lady  Lindores  retreated  to 
the  background  to  look  for  something,  as 
she  said;  and  Millefieurs  allowed  the  sub- 
ject they  were  discussing  to  come  to  an 
end  before  he  entered  upon  anything  more 
important.  He  concluded  his  little  argu- 
ment with  the  greatest  propriety,  and  then 
he  paused  and  cleared  his  throat. 

"Lady  Edith,"  he  said,  "you  may  not 
have  noticed  that  we  are  alone."  He 
folded  his  little  hands  together,  and  put 
out  his  chest,  and  made  all  his  curves 
more  remarkable,  involuntarily,  as  he  said 
this.  It  was  his  way  of  opening  a  new 
subject,  and  he  was  not  carried  out  of  his 
way  by  excitement  as  Edith  was. 

She  looked  round  breathlessly,  and  said, 
"  Has  mamma  gone  ?  "  with  a  little  gasp 
—  a  mixture  of  agitation  and  shame.  The 
sense  even  that  she  was  false  in  her  pre- 
tence at  surprise  —  for  did  she  not  know 
what  was  coming.?  —  agitated  her  still 
more. 

"  Yeth,"  said  Millefieurs,  drawing  out 
his  lisp  into  a  sort  of  sigh.  "I  have 
asked  that  I  might  see  you  by  yourself. 
You  will  have  thought,  perhaps,  that  for 
me  to  stay  here  when  the  family  was  in  — 
affliction,  was,  to  say  the  least,  bad  taste, 
don't  you  know  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Edith,  faltering,  "  I  did  not 
think  so;  I  thought " 

"That  is  exactly  so,"  said  Millefieurs 
seriously.  "  It  is  a  great  bore  to  be  sure  ; 
but  you  and  I  are  not  like  two  nobodies. 
The  truth  is,  I  had  to  speak  to  your  fa- 
ther first :  it  seemed  to  be  the  best  thing 
to  do,  —  and  now  I  have  been  waiting  to 
have  this  chance.  Lady  Edith,  I  hope 
you  are  very  well  aware  that  I  am  —  very 
fond  of  you,  don't  you  know  ?  I  always 
thought  we  were  fond  of  one  another  —  " 

"  You  were  quite  right.  Lord  Mille- 
fieurs," cried  Edith  nervously  ;  "  you  have 
been  so  nice  —  you  have  been  like  another 
brother " 

"Thanks;  but  it  was  not  quite  in  that 
way."  Here  Millefieurs  put  out  his  plump 
hand  and  took  hers  in  a  soft,  loose  clasp 
—  a  clasp  which  was  affectionate  but  to- 
tally unimpassioned.  He  patted  the  hand 
with  his  fingers  as  he  held  it  in  an  en- 
couraging, friendly  way.  "That's  very 
pleasant ;   but  it  doesn't  do,   don't   you 


know  ?  People  would  have  said  we  were, 
one  of  us,  trifling  with  the  other.  I  told 
Lord  Lindores  that  there  was  not  one 
other  girl  in  the  world  —  that  is  in  this 
country  —  whom  I  ever  could  wish  to 
marry  but  you.  He  was  not  displeased, 
and  I  have  been  waiting  ever  since  to 
ask;  don't  you  think  we  might  marry, 
Lady  Edith  ?  I  sliould  like"  it  if  you 
would.  I  hope  I  have  not  been  abrupt, 
or  anything  of  that  sort." 

"  Oh  no  !  —  you  are  always  considerate, 
always  kind,"  cried  Edith;  "but,  dear 
Lord  Millefieurs,  listen  to  me,  —  I  don't 
think  it  would  do " 

"No?"  he  said,  with  rather  a  blank 
air,  suddenly  pausing  in  the  soft  pat  of 
encouragement  he  was  giving  her  upon 
the  hand ;  but  he  did  not  drop  the  hand, 
nor  did  Edith  take  it  from  him.  She  had 
recovered  her  breath  and  her  composure; 
her  heart  fluttered  no  more.  The  usual 
half  laugh  with  which  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  talking  to  him  came  into  her 
voice. 

"No.?"  said  Millefieurs.  "But,  in- 
deed, I  think  it  would  do  very  nicely. 
We  understand  each  other  very  well ;  we 
belong  to  the  same  7nilieu  "  (how  pleased 
Lord  Lindores  would  have  been  to  hear 
this,  and  how  amazed  the  duke  !)  "  and  we 
are  fond  of  each  other.  We  are  both 
young,  and  you  are  extremely  pretty. 
Dear  Edith  —  mayn't  I  call  you  so.?  — 
I  think  it  would  do  admirably,  delight- 
fully !  " 

"  Certainly  you  may  call  me  so,"  she 
said,  with  a  smile  ;  "  but  on  the  old  footing, 
not  any  new  one.  There  is  a  difference 
between  being  fond  of  any  one,  and  being 
—  in  love;"  Edith  said  this  with  a  hot, 
sudden  blush  ;  then  shaking  her  head  as 
if  to  shake  that  other  sentiment  off,  added, 
by  way  of  reassuring  herself,  "don't  you 
know?"  with  a  tremulous  laugh.  Little 
Millefieurs's  countenance  grew  more 
grave.  He  was  not  in  love  with  any  pas- 
sion ;  still  he  did  not  like  to  be  refused. 

"  Excuse  me,  but  I  can't  laugh,"  he 
said,  putting  down  her  hand;  "it  is  too 
serious.  I  do  not  see  the  difference,  for 
my  part.  I  have  always  thought  that  fall- 
ing in  love  was  a  rather  vulgar  way  of 
describing  the  matter.  I  think  we  have 
all  that  is  wanted  for  a  happy  marriage. 
If  you  do  not  love  me  so  much  as  I  love 
you,  there  is  no  great  harm  in  that;  it 
will  come  in  time.  I  feel  sure  that  I 
should    be    a   very    good    husband,    and 

you " 

"Would  not  be  a  good  wife  —  oh  no, 
no  !  "  cried  Edith,  with  a  little  shudder, 


shrinking  from  him  ;  then  she  turned,  to- 
wards him  again  with  sudden  compunction. 
"You  must  not  suppose  it  is  unkindness; 
but  think,  —  two  people  who  have  been 
like  brother  — and  sister." 

"The  only  time,"  said  Millefleurs,  still 
more  seriously,  "that  I  ever  stood  in  this 
position  before,  it  was  the  relationship  of 
mother  and  son  that  was  suggested  to  me 
—  with  equal  futility,  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  say  so ;  brother  and  sister  means 
little.  So  many  people  think  they  feel  so, 
till  some  moment  undeceives  them.  I 
think  I  may  safely  say  that  my  feelings 
have  never  —  except,  perhaps,  at  the  very- 
first —  been  those  of  a  brother, —  any 
more,"  he  added  in  a  parenthesis,  "than 
they  were  ever  those  of  a  son." 

What  Edith  said  in  reply  was  the  most 
curious  request  ever  made  perhaps  by  a 
girl  to  the  man  who  had  just  asked  her  to 
marry  him.  She  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
arm,  and  said  softly,  "Tell  me  about 
her!"  in  a  voice  of  mild  coaxing,  just 
tempered  with  laughter.  Millefleurs  shook 
his  head,  and  relieved  his  plump  bosom 
with  a  little  sigh. 

"Not  at  this  moment,  dear  Edith. 
This  affair  must  first  be  arranged  between 
us.  You  do  not  mean  to  refuse  me.''  Re- 
flect a  moment.  I  spoke  to  your  father 
more  tlian  a  week  ago.  It  was  the  day 
before  the  death  of  poor  Mr.  Torrance. 
Since  then  I  have  waited,  hung  up,  don't 
you  know?  like  Mahomet's  coffin.  When 
such  a  delay  does  occur,  it  is  generally 
understood  in  one  way.  When  a  lady 
means  to  say  no,  it  is  only  just  to  say  it 
at  once  —  not  to  permit  a  man  to  commit 
himself,  and  leave  him,  don't  you  know? 
hanging  on." 

"Dear  Lord  Millefleurs " 

"My  name  is  Wilfrid,"  he  said,  with  a 
little  pathos;  "no  one  ever  calls  me  by 
it:  in  this  country  not  even  my  mother  — 
calls  me  by  my  name." 

"  In  America,"  said  Edith  boldly,  "you 
were  called  so  by  —  the  other  lady " 

He  waved  his  hand.  "  By  many  peo- 
ple," he  said;  "but  never  mind.  Never 
by  any  one  here.  Call  me  Wilfrid,  and  I 
shall  feel  happier " 

"I  was  going  to  say  that  if  you  had 
spoken  to  me,  I  should  have  told  you  at 
once,"  Edith  said.  "When  you  under- 
stand me  quite,  then  we  shall  call  each 
other  anything  you  please.  But  that 
cannot  be.  Lord  Millefleurs.  Indeed  you 
must  understand  me.  I  like  you  very 
much.  I  should  be  dreadfully  sorry  if  I 
thought  what  I  am  saying  would  really 
hurt  you  — but  it  will  not  after  the  first 
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to    marry 

hindrance 


minute. 
hei' 

"  Oh,  there  would  be  no 
there,"  said  Millefleurs;  "that  was  quite 
unsuitable.  I  don't  suppose  it  could  ever 
have  been.  But  with  you,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  take  her  hand  again,  "dear  Edith  ! 
everything  is  as  it  should  be  —  it  pleases 
your  people,  and  it  will  delight  mine. 
They  will  all  love  you  ;  and  for  my  part,  I 
am  almost  as  fond  of  dear  Lady  Lindores 
as  I  am  of  you.  Nothing  could  be  more 
jolly  (to  use  a  vulgar  word  —  for  I  hate 
slang)  than  the  life  we  should  lead.  I 
should  take  you  over  there,  don't  you 
know?  and  show  you  everything,  as  far 
as  San  Francisco  if  you  like.  I  know  it 
all.  And  you  would  form  my  opinions, 
and  make  me  good  for  something  when 
we  came  back.  Come!  let  it  be  settled 
so,"  said  Millefleurs,  laying  his  other 
hand  on  Edith's,  and  patting  it  softly.  It 
was  the  gentlest,  fraternal,  affectionate 
clasp.  The  hands  lay  within  each  other 
without  a  thrill  in  them  — the  young  man 
kind  as  any  brother,  the  girl  in  no  wise 
afraid. 

"Do  you  think,"  said  Edith,  with  a 
little  solemnity,  from  which  it  cost  her 
some  trouble  to  keep  out  a  laugh,  "  that 
if  I  could  consent  (which  I  cannot:  it  is 
impossible),  do  you  think  it  would  not  be 
a  surprise,  and  perhaps  a  painful  one,  to 
—  the  other  lady  —  if  she  heard  you  were 
coming  to  America  so?'''' 

Lord  Millefleurs  raised  his  eyes  for  a 
moment  to  the  ceiling,  and  he  sighed.  It 
was  a  tribute  due  to  other  days  and  other 
hopes.  "I  think  not,"  he  said.  "She 
was  very  disinterested.  Indeed  she  would 
not  hear  of  it.  She  said  she  regarded  me 
as  a  mother,  don't  you  know?  There  is 
something  very  strange  in  these  things," 
h-e  added,  quickly  forgetting  (as  appeared) 
his  position  as  lover,  and  putting  Edith's 
hand  unconsciously  out  of  his.  "  There 
was  not,  you  would  have  supposed,  any 
chance  of  such  feelings  arising.  And  in 
point  of  fact  it  was  not  suitable  at  all. 
Still,  had  she  not  seen  so  very  clearly 
what  was  my  duty " 

"  I  know  now,"  said  Edith ;  "  it  was 
the  lady  who  —  advised  you  to  come 
home." 

He  did  not  reply  directly.  "  There 
never  was  anybody  with  such  a  keen  eye 
for  duty,"  he  said;  "when  she  found  out 
1  hadn't  written  to  my  mother,  don't  you 
know  ?  that  was  when  she  pulled  me  up. 
'  Don't  speak  to  me,'  she  said.  She  would 
not  hear  a  word.  I  was  just  obliged  to 
pack   up.     But  it  was  perfectly   unsuit- 
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able.  I  never  could  help  acknowledging 
that."  V 

"  Wilfrid,"  said  Edith,  half  in  real,  half 
in  fictitious  enthusiasm,  —  for  it  served 
her  purpose  so  admirably  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult not  to  assume  a  little  more  than  she 
felt,  —  "  how  can  you  stand  there  and  tell 
me  that  there  was  anything  unsuitable  in 
a  girl  who  could  behave  so  finely  as  that. 
Is  it  because  she  had  no  stupid  little  title 
in  her  family,  for  example?  You  have 
titles  enough  for  half  a  dozen,  I  hope. 
Are  you  not  ashamed  to  speak  to  one  girl 
of  another  like  that " 

"Thank  you,"  said  Millefleurs  softly, 
—  "thank  you;  you  are  a  darling.  All 
you  say  is  quite  true.  But  she  is  not  — 
exactly  a  girl.  The  fact  is  —  she  is  older 
than  —  my  people  would  have  liked.  Of 
course  that  was  a  matter  of  complete  in- 
difference to  me." 

"O  —  oh!  of  course,"  said  Edith 
faintly:  this  is  a  point  on  which  girls  are 
not  sympathetic.  She  was  very  much 
taken  aback  by  the  intimation.  But  she 
recovered  her  courage,  and  said  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  "  Tell  me  all  about 
her  now." 

"Are  you  quite  decided?"  he  said  sol- 
emnly. "Edith,  —  let  us  pause  a  little; 
don't  condemn  me,  don't  you  know?  to 
disappointment  and  heartbreak,  and  all 
that,  without  sufficient  cause.  I  feel  sure 
we  should  be  happy  together.  I  for  one 
would  be  the  happiest  man " 

"  I  could  not,  I  could  not,"  she  cried, 
with  a  sudden  little  effusion  of  feeling, 
quite  unintentional.  A  flush  of  hot  color 
ran  over  her,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
She  looked  at  him  involuntarily,  almost 
unconscious,  with  a  certain  appeal,  which 
she  herself  only  half  understood,  in  her 
eyes.  But  Millefleurs  understood,  not  at 
the  half  word,  as  the  French  say,  but  at 
the  half  thought  which  he  discovered  in 
the  delicate,  transparent  soul  looking  at 
him  through  those  two  involuntary  tears. 
He  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment  with  a  sud- 
den startled  enlargement  of  his  own  keen 
little  eyes.  "To  be  sure!"  he  cried. 
"  How  was  it  I  never  thought  of  that  be- 
fore ?  " 

Edith  felt  as  if  she  had  made  some 
great  confession,  some  cruel  admission, 
she  did  not  know  what.  She  turned  away 
from  him  trembling.  This  half  comic 
interview  suddenly  turned  in  a  moment 
to  one  of  intense  and  overwhelming,  al- 
most guilty  emotion.  What  had  she 
owned  to?  What  was  it  he  made  so  sure 
of?  She  could  not  tell.  But  now  it  was 
that  Millefleurs  showed  the  perfect  little 


gentleman  he  was.  The  discovery  was 
not  entirely  agreeable  to  his  ajnonr-pro- 
pre,  ^nd  wounded  his  pride  a  little;  but 
in  the  mean  time  the  necessary  thing  was 
to  set  Edith  at  her  ease  so  far  as  was 
possible,  and  make  her  forget  that  she 
had  in  any  way  committed  herself.  What 
he  did  was  to  set  a  chair  for  her,  with  her 
back  to  the  lamp,  so  that  her  countenance 
need  not  be  revealed  for  the  moment,  and 
to  sit  down  by  her  side  with  confidential 
calmness.  "Since  you  wish  it,"  he  said, 
"and  are  so  kind  as  to  take  an  interest  in 
her,  there  is  nothing  I  should  like  so 
much  as  to  tell  you  about  my  dear  Miss 
Nelly  Field.  I  should  like  you  to  be 
friends." 

Would  it  were  possible  to  describe  the 
silent  hush  of  the  house  while  these  two 
talked  in  this  preposterous  manner  in  the 
solitude  so  carefully  prepared  for  them! 
Lord  Lindores  sat  breathless  in  his  library 
listening  for  every  sound,  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  his  door,  feeling  it  inconceivable 
that  such  a  simple  matter  should  take  so 
long  a  time  to  accomplish.  Lady  Lin- 
dores in  her  chamber,  still  more  anxious<^' 
foreseeing  endless  struggles  with  her  hds- 
band  if  Millefleurs  persevered,  and  almost 
worse,  his  tragical  wrath  and  displeasure 
if  Millefleurs  (as  was  almost  certain)  ac- 
cepted at  once  Edith's  refusal,  sat  by  her 
fire  in  the  dark,  and  cried  a  little,  and 
prayed,  almost  without  knowing  what  it 
was  that  she  asked  of  God.  Not,  surely, 
that  Edith  should  sacrifice  herself?  Oh 
no ;  but  that  all  might  go  well  —  that  there 
might  be  peace  and  content.  She  did  not 
dictate  how  that  was  to  be.  After  a  while 
both  father  and  mother  began  to  raise 
their  heads,  to  say  to  themselves  that  un- 
less he  had  been  well  received,  Millefleurs 
would  not  have  remained  so  long  oblivious 
of  the  passage  of  time.  This  brought  a 
smile  upon  Lord  Lindores's  face.  It  dried 
his  wife's  eyes,  and  made  her  cease  pra}'- 
ing.  Was  it  possible?  Could  Edith, 
after  all,  have  yielded  to  the  seductions  of 
the  dukedom  ?  Her  mother  felt  herself 
struck  to  the  heart  by  the  thought,  as  if 
an  arrow  had  gone  into  her.  Was  not  she 
pleased?  It  would  delight  her  husband, 
it  would  secure  family  peace,  it  would  give 
Edith  such  a  position,  such  prospects,  as 
far  exceeded  the  utmost  hopes  that  could 
have  been  formed  for  her.  Somehow, 
however,  the  first  sensation  of  which  Lady 
Lindores  was  conscious  was  a  humiliation 
deep  and  bitter.  Edith,  too  !  she  said  tc 
herself,  with  a  quivering  smile  upon  hei 
lips,  a  sense  of  heart-sickness  and  down 
fall  within  her.     She  had  wished  it  surely 
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—  slie  had  felt  that  to  see  her  child  a 
duchess  would  be  a  fine  thing,  a  thing 
worth  making  a  certain  sacrifice  for  ;  and 
Miilefleurs  had  nothing  in  him  to  mal<e  a 
woman  fear  for  her  daughter's  happiness. 
But  women,  everybody  knows,  are  inac- 
cessible to  reason.  It  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  Lady  Lindores  had  ever  in  her 
life  received  a  blow  more  keen  than  when 
she  made  up  her  mind  that  Edith  was 
going  to  do  the  right  thing,  the  prudent, 
wise'' thing,  which  would  secure  family 
peace  to  her  mother,  and  the  most  dazzling 
future  to  herself. 

When  a  still  longer  interval  had  elapsed, 
and  no  one  came  to  tell  her  of  the  great 
decision,  which  evidently  must  have  been 
made,  Lady  Lindores  thought  it  best  to  go 
back  to  the  drawing-room,  in  which  she 
had  left  Edith  and  her  lover.  To  think 
that  Edith  should  have  found  the  love-talk 
of  Miilefleurs  so  delightful  after  all,  as  to 
have  forgotten  how  time  passed,  and 
everything  but  him  and  his  conversation, 
made  her  mother  smile  once  more,  but  not 
very  happily.  When  she  entered  the 
drawing-room  she  saw  the  pair  at  the 
other  end  of  it,  by  the  fire,  seated  close 
together,  he  bending  forward  talking 
eagerly,  she  leaning  towards  him,  her  face 
full  of  smiles  and  interest.  They  did  not 
draw  back,  or  change  their  position,  as 
lovers  do,  till  Lady  Lindores,  much  mar- 
velling, came  close  up  to  them,  when 
Miilefleurs,  still  talking,  jumped  up  to 
find  a  chair  for  her.  "And  that  was  the 
last  time  we  met,"  Miilefleurs  was  saying, 
too  much  absorbed  in  his  narrative  to  give 
it  up.  "  An  idea  of  duty  like  that,  don't 
you  know.'*  leaves  nothing  to  be  said." 

Lady  Lindores  sat  down,  and  Miile- 
fleurs stood  in  front  of  the  two  ladies, 
with  his  back  to  the  fire,  as  Englishmen 
love  to  stand.  There  was  a  pause  —  of 
extreme  bewilderment  on  the  part  of  the 
new-comer.  Then  Miilefleurs  said,  in  his 
round  little  mellifluous  voice,  folding  his 
hands,  "  I  have  been  telling  dear  Edith 
of  a  very  great  crisis  in  my  life.  She  un- 
derstands me  perfectly,  dear  Lady  Lin- 
dores. I  am  very  sorry  to  tell  you  that 
she  will  not  marry  me ;  but  we  are  friends 
for  life." 


From  Macmillan's  Maeazine. 
THE    HUMOROUS   IN   LITERATURE. 

BY  THE   AUTHOR   OF   "JOHN    INGLESANT." 

Was  Hamlet  a  fluke  ?     Is  the  highest 
a.tainment  possible   to   the  human  intel- 


lect "to  roll  joyously  about  on  a  dung- 
hill, thinking  no  evil"?  as  was  said  of 
Rabelais.  Is  all  consciousness  and  in- 
tention fatal  to  the  highest  literature  ? 
and  is  design,  driven  from  theology,  to  be 
allowed  no  resting-place  in  letters  either  ? 
Is  the  quality  we  call  humor  the  only  salt 
that  will  keep  the  memory  of  a  writer  fresh 
for  centuries  ?  and,  if  so,  what  are  the 
essentials  of  this  surprising  quality  i 
Who  are  the  masters  in  the  science  of  it  ? 
Who  is  the  chief  priest  of  its  ritual  ?  Is 
it  another  name  for  human  life,  or  is  it 
something  apart  and  partial?  Is  it  a 
modern  faculty  and  of  recent  birth,  or  has 
mankind  always  possessed  and  valued  it? 
Had  Shakespeare  humor  ?  What  was  the 
origin  of  the  word  ?     Did  it  originate  with 

the  surgeons?     Did  .  .  .  but Have 

you  any  more  questions  ?  the  startled 
reader  may  reasonably  ask  ;  and  seeing 
that  we  may  never  be  able  to  answer 
those  already  propounded,  it  may  be  as 
well,  at  least  for  the  present,  not  to  ask 
any  more. 

Some  people  probably  would  make  very 
short  work  of  some  of  these  questions.  It 
is  no^  the  highest  result  of  the  intellect  to 
roll  about  on  a  dunghill,  joyously  or 
otherwise.  Humor  is  no^  human  life,  but 
only  a  certain  aspect  of  it,  and  that  not  a 
very  elevated  one.  If  I  believed  this  last 
assertion  I  should  not  go  on  with  this 
paper,  but  if  the  sources  of  this  word  lie 
so  deep  in  the  realities  of  life  that  the 
highest  genius  cannot  exist  without  the 
recognition  of  its  meaning;  if,  as  the  race 
grows  more  intellectual,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  grow  more  sensitive  to  the  influ- 
ence of  fliis  quality,  though  its  power  of 
achieving  it  may  possibly  become  less, 
then  it  may  be  worth  while  to  try  to  clear 
our  minds  a  little  concerning  this  word, 
and  to  settle  to  our  own  satisfaction,  if 
possible,  what  we  mean  by  it. 

For  it  would  seem  that  beneath  the 
masque  of  the  comic  actor  lie  the  issues 
of  great  controversies,  and  that  the  oppo- 
nents have  recognized  in  the  jester's 
laugh  the  truest  test  of  what  lies  at  the 
root  of  human  existence.  On  the  one 
hand  we  are  asked  lugubriously  "  whether 
the  greatest  men,"  those  of  deepest  and 
widest  outlook  —  Sophocles,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Beethoven  —  have  found 
the  world  a  merry  place,  or  "  have  been 
much  pleased  with  life."  No  one  is  so, 
we  are  charitably  informed,  but  "chil- 
dren and  grown-up  children,  some  of  the 
selfish  rich,  and  a  few  peculiarly  happy 
natures."  On  the  other  hand  we  hear, 
"  If    the    jireat    humorist  Circumstance 
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proves  to  be  so  fond  of  fun,  he  must  be  a 
benevolent  king,  and  therefore  all  is 
well;"  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  roll 
joyously  about  upon  our  dung-hill.  Can  it 
be  that  Touchstone's  motley  garb  is  the 
emblem  of  a  solution  which  will  deliver 
us  from  these  extremes  —  for  extremes 
are  always  wrong? 

Have  men  always  possessed  and  valued 
the  quality  of  humor,  and  how  long  have 
they  called  it  by  this  word  ?  I  have  some 
difficulty  in  deciding  which  of  these  ques- 
tions to  take  first,  they  are  both  so  impor- 
tant. The  word  is  yet  scarcely  fitted  to 
the  quality,  yet  if  the  latter  be  such  as  we 
believe  it  to  be,  it  must  have  been  the 
most  ancient  possession  of  the  race.  I 
think  we  shall  find  it  such,  for  the  humor 
of  Aristophanes  is  as  pure  as  that  of  later 
days,  and  runs  upon  the  same  lines  — 
man's  folly  and  far-reaching  thought,  his 
littleness  and  his  lofty  dreams,  his  weak- 
ness and  his  power.  In  the  "  Plutus  "  is 
the  germ  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho. 
In  the  "  Birds  "  and  "  Frogs,"  human  life 
is  played  with,  amid  graceful  rhythm  and 
music,  with  as  delicate  and  genial  a  touch 
as  Addison's,  and  with  a  melody  as  per- 
fect as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's.  Much  the 
same  may  be  said  for  Terence,  but  the 
distinguishing  quality  is  not  so  marked  ; 
it  is  more  of  the  unconscious  sort;  nor  is 
the  medium  so  delicate  and  graceful ;  for 
it  does  not  follow  that  because  man  had 
not  yet  learned  to  use  the  word,  that  there 
were  not  even  then  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious humor. 

Now,  I  think,  we  must  go  back  again  to 
our  first  question,  Was  Hamlet  a  fluke? 
for  this  brings  us  at  once  face  to  face  with 
a  question  which  we  must  answer,  Is  gen- 
ius conscious  or  unconscious?  Speak- 
ing of ''  Werther,"  Goethe  said  that  there 
was  an  old  prejudice  that  a  book  must 
have  a  didactic  purpose;  "a  true  exhibi- 
tion of  life,"  he  says,  "has  no  such  pur- 
pose. It  neither  justifies  nor  blames,  but 
unfolds  ideas  and  actions  in  their  rela- 
tions, and  thereby  reaches  and  enlight- 
ens." In  other  words,  is  genius  so  infi- 
nite that  intention  is  contrary  to  its  na- 
ture and  shows  that  it  is  not  genius  ?  or, 
to  put  it  another  way,  human  life  is  so  in- 
finite in  its  incongruities,  in  its  pathos,  in 
its  meanings,  and  its  hopes,  that  to  de- 
scribe it  with  the  intention  and  puny 
vision  of  a  finite  being  is  to  destroy  its 
infiniteness  and  to  confuse  its  delicate 
lines ;  whereas,  if  the  artist  copies  un- 
consciously the  life  which  is  about  and 
before  him,  he  cannot  err  —  the  lesson 
must  be  read  aright. 


If  this  be  so,  then  the  paltriest  fact  of 
human  existence,  the  stupidest  life  of  the 
veriest  clown,  is  more  pregnant  of  truth, 
more  full  of  teaching,  than  the  maturest 
thought  of  the  greatest  genius,  and  we 
cannot  shrink  from  the  climax  reached  in 
the  modern  paradox  —  that  the  humor  of 
Cervantes,  which  has  to  do  largely  with 
the  unseen  and  the  divine,  is  terrene^ 
while  that  of  Sterne,  which  never  recog- 
nizes aught  "save  the  exigences  of  the 
moment  —  including  an  insistent  exigence 
called  death  —  is  derived  from  the  eter- 
nal order  of  things. 

But  may  we  not  oppose  to  this  brilliant 
theory,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  in- 
tention is  necessary  to  art;  that  if  life  be 
a  lesson  so  easily  read  by  him  that  runs, 
wherein  is  the  advantage  of  letters  at  all  ? 
The  careless  do  not  read  the  lesson  of 
life  ;  it  is  the  function  of  the  true  artist, 
whom  we  take  to  be  the  humorist,  to  point 
the  moral,  and  we  say  that  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  does  so  he  shows  his  skill. 

The  greatest  genius,  qua  genius,  that 
ever  wrote,  undoubtedly  lends  a  vast  sup- 
port to  the  theory  which  I  am  opposing. 
Indeed  it  would  probably  never  have  been 
propounded  had  Shakespeare  never  lived; 
for  in  Shakespeare  we  find  neither  con- 
sciousness nor  intention,  nothing  but  life 
in  infinite  variety,  fed  from  the  well- 
springs  of  human  feeling,  and  ruled  by 
the  inevitable  forces  that  keep  the  issues 
of  life  and  death.  That,  when  he  began 
"  Hamlet,"  Shakespeare  had  no  intention 
of  doing  more  than  dramatizing  a  bald 
story  out  of  Saxo  Grammaticus,  is  proba- 
bly true;  but  it  surely  is  a  poor  compli- 
ment to  creative  genius  to  assert  that  it  is 
too  stupid  to  understand  a  character  as  it 
grows  under  its  touch.  It  will  be  ad- 
mitted, I  think,  by  those  who  have  at- 
tempted such  things,  that  the  most  de- 
lightful part  of  their  experience  is  the 
way  in  which  characters  do  grow  and  de- 
velop, as  it  seems,  independently  of  the 
author.  They  form  their  own  story,  and 
pursue  their  own  course;  but  is  the 
author  the  only  person  concerned  who  is 
not  allowed  to  see  this?  "Hamlet"  be- 
came a  lesson  for  all  time  because  Shake- 
speare, having  set  himself  to  write  a  story 
with  a  tragic  ending,  had  the  sense  to  let 
his  character  work  itself  out  upon  those 
lines,  and  those  alone,  which  lead  to  tragic 
issues.  "  It  is  a  text,"  says  Dr.  Gervinus, 
"from  true  life,  and  therefore  amine  of 
the  profoundest  wisdom."  That  Shake- 
speare understood  the  character  of  Ham- 
let, and  also  that  such  meaning  grew  upon 
him,  we  seem  to  have  positive  proof,  from 
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the  additions  which  he  afterwards  made 
to  the  first  cast  of  the  play ;  every  one  of 
which,  as  Dr.  Gervinus  also  says,  "  assist 
to  a  more  true  understanding  of  the 
piece." 

But  whatever  we  may  say  of  "  Hamlet," 
it  is  certain  that  the  "Quixote"  was  not 
a  fluke.  The  one  thinoj  which  in  this,  the 
great  masterpiece  of  humor,  is  kept  be- 
fore the  reader  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last,  is  the  nobility  of  this  crazed  Spanish 
gentleman,  and,  what  is  more,  the  humor 
is  not  only  recognized  by  the  author,  it  is 
perceived  by  the  characters  themselves, 
as,  in  real  life,  people  understand  the  hu- 
mor of  the  situation.  With  an  exquisite 
truth  all  \.\\Q  gentlemen  are  made  to  recog- 
nize it.  There  is  not  a  gentleman  in /the 
book,  but,  the  moment  he  comes  across 
Don  Quixote,  recognizes  not  only  his 
worth  but  the  humor  of  his  craze.  "  Para 
aquellos  que  la  tenian  del  humor  de  Don 
Quixote  era  todo  esto  materia  de  grandis- 
sima  risa."  "For  all  those  who  under- 
stood the  humor  of  Don  Quixote  all  this 
was  a  matter  of  infinite  laughter."  And 
even  those  who  were  not  gentlemen,  but 
who  as  servants  were  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate with  gentlemen,  saw  it.  "  If  this  be 
not  a  concerted  jest,"  said  one  of  the  ser- 
vants of  Don  Lewis,  "  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  men  of  such  good  under- 
standing as  all  these  are  or  seem  to  be, 
can  venture  to  affirm"  such  things.  The 
crass  stupidity  which  talked  of  "laughing 
Spain's  chivalry  away,"  has  been,  I  should 
hope,  sufficiently  exposed.  On  the  con- 
trary, "most  of  his  hearers  being  gentle- 
men, to  whom  the  use  of  arms  properly 
belongs,  they  listened  to  him  gladly." 
"Antes  como  todos  los  mas  eran  caval- 
leros,  d  quien  son  anexas  las  armas,  le 
escuchiavan  de  muy  buena  gana." 

I  do  not  contend  that  Cervantes  realized 
the  full  extent  of  his  conception,  to  do  so 
would  have  been  to  limit  its  applicability. 
He  could  not,  for  instance,  see  the  force 
of  the  allegory,  which  grows  in  import 
and  truth  as  the  years  go  on,  which  un- 
derlies the  story  of  the  liberation  of  the 
galley  slaves,  and  it  is  possible  that  he 
may  have  been  unaware  of  the  perfect 
ending  of  the  whole  matter  which  his 
genius  led  him  to  adopt.  He  may  have 
pandered  to  what  he  supposed  was  the 
popular  opinion  of  his  hero  by  making 
him  die  repentant  and  false  to  the  ideal  of 
his  life;  but  by  doing  so  he  did  but  point 
with  supreme  force  the  allegory  and  les- 
son of  his  wonderful  book.  Whatever 
Cervantes  may  not  have  intended,  or  have 
been   conscious  of,  it  is  certain  that  he 


intended  to  point  out  the  incongruity  of 
human  existence,  the  contrast  of  man's 
highest  aspirations  with  his  possibilities, 
and  not,  as  has  been  asserted,  his  "  ludi- 
crous futility  in  his  relations  to  his  fellow- 
man."  Man  is  not  futile  in  such  rela- 
tions ;  he  is  most  helpful  and  competent. 
It  is  when  he  comes  into  contact  with 
the  "universal  harmony"  that  the  futil- 
ity manifests  itself.  From  the  first  the 
"Quixote"  has  been  read  from  these  dif- 
ferent points  of  view;  is  it  possible  that 
some  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  humor  will  enable  us  to  reconcile 
them.? 

The  word  must  have  had  its  birth  in 
Europe,  for  we  have  seen  that  Cervantes 
uses  it  in  precisely  the  same  sense  that 
Ben  Jonson  understands  by  it. 

What  does  the  author  of  "  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humor  "  say  ?  — 

Why,  Humour  ...  we  thus  define  it 

To  be  a  quaHty  of  ayre  or  water 

And  in  itself  holds  these  two  qualities 

Moisture  and  fluxure  :  as,  for  demonstration, 

Powre  water  on  this  floor,  'twill  wet  and  run 

Likewise  the  ayre  (forc't  through  a  horn,  or 

trumpet) 
Flowes  instantly  away,  and  leaves  behind 
A  kind  of  dew  ;  and  hence  we  may  conclude 
That  whatsoe'er  hath  fluxure,  and  humiditie, 
As  wanting  power  to  contain  itself 
Is  Humour.     So  in  every  humane  body 
The  Choller,  melancholy,  flegme,  and  blood, 
By  reason  that  they  flow  continually 
In  some  one  part,  and  are  not  continent. 
Receive  the  name  of  humours.     Now  thus  far 
It  may,  by  metaphor,  apply  itself 
Unto  the  general  disposition  : 
As  when  soiiie  one  peculiar  quality 
Doth  so  possess  a  man,  that  it  doth  draw 
All  his  affects,  his  spirits,  and  his  powers, 
In  their  confluctions,  all  to  run  one  way, 
This  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  Humour, 

No  inkling  of  the  modern  sense  here. 
Asper,  further  on,  says, — 

I  go 
To  turn  an  actor,  and  a  Humorist ; 

but  he  means  nothing  more  than  that  he 
will  represent  the  humors  of  other  men. 
He  charges  indeed 


these  ignorant  well-spoken  days 


with 


abuse  of  this  word  Humour  ; 


so  that 


if  an  Idiot 
Have  but  an  apish,  or  phantastic  strain. 
It  is  his  Humour. 

And  it  may  be  possible  to  find  a  germ  of 
future   growth    in   these   last   words,  for 
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these  quotations  seem  to  me  of  chief 
value  as  pointing  out  that  the  condition  of 
true  humorous  thought  is  individuality. 

This  assertion  receives  confirmation 
from  the  time  when  humor  began  to  be 
consciously  talked  of,  especially  in  Italy, 
where  Cervantes  had  lived. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  life  was  too  se- 
rious for  the  individual  to  grow.  Thought 
was  epic;  its  theme  was  man's  greatness, 
rather  than  his  littleness.  It  occupied 
itself  with  those  qualities  in  which  he  re- 
sembles the  gods,  not  with  those  in  which 
he  resembles  nothing  save  a'creature  as 
complex  as  himself,  if  such  there  be.  In 
an  age  of  great  ideals  the  individual  is 
crushed  :  where  all  men  are  of  one  mind 
there  is  no  room  for  humorous  eccen- 
tricity. The  surroundings  are  stern  and 
oppressive,  and  the  result  is  a  simple 
character  and  singleness  of  eye.  The 
force  which  was  afterwards  developed  as 
humor  acted  in  other  ways.  It  spoke  out 
in  the  arising  of  chivalry.  Europe  was 
regenerated  by  the  enthusiasm  for  women 
which  was  a  passion,  a  humor  of  the 
Germanic  tribes.  This  vital  force  was 
overpowered  by  superstition  and  the 
priesthood,  and  once  again  it  broke  out, 
in  very  different  form,  in  the  Renaissance. 
There  is  always  this  blessed  quality  in 
superstition  — it  stupefies  itself.  Life  is 
crippled,  defaced,  caricatured,  a  mere 
torso  of  humanity  as  in  Rabelais.  Then 
superstition  loses  its  power,  and  life 
breaks  out  once  more.  The  Renaissance 
was  a  peculiar  manifestation  of  this  force  : 
its  ideal  was  humanity,  it  developed  a  new 
science,  humanism,  and  it  culminated  in 
humor. 

Human  life  became  individual  at  the 
Renaissance,  for  it  was  then  that  man  be- 
gan to  realize  the  certainties  of  his  state 
and  dwelling-place.  To  this  sympathy 
with,  and  understanding  of,  humanity  as 
it  is,  was  added  an  inheritance  which  the 
classic  times  knew  nothing  of — the  lurid 
glow  of  the  infinite  —  a  world  of  emotion 
and  of  hope,  and  of  unspeakable  possi- 
bilities. Men  could  not  forget  altogether 
the  ideals  of  the  past  centuries.  When 
this  new  force  —  this  principle  of  human- 
ism—  awoke,  with  new-born  delight,  in  a 
world  of  color  and  of  form  and  the  recol- 
lections of  the  old  humanity,  it  found 
itself  also  in  contact  with  these  awful 
realities,  these  great  beliefs,  which  once 
conceived  could  never  be  forgotten.  Then 
humanity  was  seen  for  the  first  time  in 
relation  to  its  eternal  environment,  the 
unswerving  realities  of  existence  by  which 
it  is  conditioned ;  humanity  as  complete 


as  in  the  pagan  times  —  the  eternal  exist- 
ences as  the  pagan  never  saw  them.  The 
antithesis  was  complete,  the  incongruities 
of  life  flashed  upon  the  human  conscious- 
ness, and  humor  became  a  conscious  fac- 
ulty of  the  brain. 

This  great  brain-wave  passed  over  into 
England,  where  the  vibration  of  its  note 
found  strings  of  perfect  accord.  The 
sadness  and  melancholy  of  the  English 
humor,  vivified  and  warmed  by  this  bril- 
liant sunbreak  from  the  lands  of  color  and 
of  pleasure,  formed  a  setting  of  surpassing 
mellowness,  and  elevated  and  purified  the 
wildness  and  license  of  the  original  birth 
into  a  work  of  perfect,  if  fantastic,  tone. 
There  is  something  of  wonderful  grace  in 
this  development  of  the  Renaissance  spirit 
in  the  Shakespearian  drama.  In  Jacques 
and  Touchstone  —  in  "Love's  Labor's 
Lost,"  and  in  Olivia  and  the  Duke  in 
"Twelfth  Night,"  there  is  something  of 
Italian  courtliness,  mingling  with  the  sad, 
rough  phlegm  of  the  English  humor, 
which  is  peculiarly  charming,  and  very 
curious,  especially  when  found  in  Shake- 
speare, usually  so  reckless  in  projecting 
the  habits  and  thought  of  England  into 
all  countries  and  times.  The  mere 
masques  and  pantomimes  vi^hich,  in  the 
preceding  reigns,  had  wandered  over  into 
England  by  the  medium  of  the  French 
wars,  culminate  here,  in  the  Elizabethan 
culture,  in  this  combination  of  perfect 
humor,  wherein 

The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomized 

Even  by  the  squand'ring  glances  of  the  fool. 

But  our  insular  dulness  was  too  gross. 
The  English  genius  kept  the  humor,  but, 
except  for  a  moment  in  Addison,  lost  the 
grace.  The  superiority  of  the  English 
genius,  however,  is  shown  by  comparing 
this  combination,  while  it  lasted,  with  the 
humor  of  Scarron  and  Le  Sage.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  in  these  latter 
writers  will  be  found,  I  think,  in  ''  Le  Dia- 
ble  Boiteux,^''  elevated  and  relieved  as  this 
admirable  picture  of  a  great  city  is,  by 
the  beautiful  story  of  the  Count  de  Bel- 
fleur. 

I  have  said  that  the  English  genius 
kept  the  humor  while  losing  the  grace. 
That  it  did  so  was  greatly  owing  to  pecul- 
iar circumstances  which  favored  the  cul- 
ture of  individual  character.  As  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  individual  had  little 
scope,  so  in  modern  centralization  it  is 
again  lost.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  period 
between  these  two  epochs  that  we  must 
look  for  humor,  and  accordingly  it  is  here, 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu 
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ries,  that  we  shall  find  it.     The  last  cen- 
tury was  particularly  fertile  in  individual 
character  among  all  classes  of  the  people. 
Villacje  life  was  peculiarly  productive  of 
it.     The  difficulty  of  locomotion  kept  peo- 
ple in  one  place,  and  undisturbed   by  con- 
stant contact  from  without,  the  individual 
had  time  and  room  to  expand  and  grow. 
Newspapers  were  unknown,  and  all  men's 
minds  were  not  modelled  into  one  fashion 
every   morning  by  the   newspaper   train. 
The  clergy,  the  doctors,  and   many  of  the 
gentry,  inhabiting  the  innumerable  manor 
houses  and  parsonages  that  covered  the 
land,  carried  with  them  a  quaint  and  orig- 
inal scholarship  from  universities  as  yet 
innocent    of    the     degree     grinding-mill. 
The  distinction  of  classes  was  much  less 
marked  than  at  present.     Domestic   ser- 
vice was  a  friendly  and  intimate  relation. 
The  village  lad  was  constantly  rising  to 
the  university,  by  the  aid  of  twenty  pounds 
from  the  squire.     A  two  days'  journey  by 
stage  or  on  horseback  was  an  education 
in  life,  with  its  constant  change  of  com- 
panionship,  and   its   study   of   character. 
In  the  villages,  and  in  cathedral  and  mar- 
ket towns,  all  classes  lived  side  by  side  in 
friendly  and  mutual  help,  and  the  smiling 
plenty   of    the    land  —  rivers    abounding 
with  fish  and  coverts  with  game  —  which 
as  yet  no  absorbing  central  markets  tore 
ruthlessly  from  the  dwellers  on  the  soil,  a 
smokeless   sky,  and   ample   leisure,  mel- 
lowed the  human  mind,  and  disposed   it 
towards  a  genial  and  gay  esteem  of  life  — 
a  striking  characteristic  of  the  old  civil- 
ization, most  inadequately  replaced  by  the 
tyrannous  chatter  of  to-day. 

This  village  life,  with  its  plenty,  its  hu- 
morous instinct,  and  its  genial  neighborli- 
ness  is  well  seen  in  Sterne,  and  has  been 
well  depicted  by  the  late  Lord  Lytton,  and 
by  one,  who,  within  the  lines  which  he  set 
himself,  and  which  he  never  overpassed, 
was  perhaps  the  most  perfect  humorist 
that  ever  wrote — Washington  Irving, 
In  Hone's  "Table  Book"*  there  is  a 
sketch  of  a  city  worthy,  written  by  Hone 
himself,  but  which  would  do  credit  to 
Charles  Lamb,  which  illustrates  with  dis- 
tinctness what  a  fertile  source  of  humor 
this  individuality  of  character  was,  and 
how,  with  such  examples  around  him,  the 
humoristic  writer  naturally  grew  into  ex- 
istence, and  found  materials  ready  to  his 
band. 

Tlie  whole  nation,  familiar  with  this 
life,  recognized  the  Shandean  humor  as 
true,  and  it  was  continued  in  English  liter- 

•  Vol.  ii.,  p.  446,  ed.  1830. 


ature.  Curious  and  graphic  examples  of 
it  are  to  be  found,  even  to  a  late  date,  in 
"  Poor  Robin's  Almanac,"  which,  started, 
as  is  said,  by  the  poet  Herrick,  himself  no 
mean  humorist,  was  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury the  most  original  of  its  brethren. 
But  Sterne's  humor  was  only  developed 
by  this  life;  Don  Quixote,  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  and  Uncle  Toby  are,  alike,  the 
offspring  of  it.  They  all  correspond  to 
this  highest  mark  of  the  humorous  char- 
acter—  perfection  in  itself  —  the  ridicu- 
lous and  pathetic  blended  into  one.  It  is 
not  enough  to  depict  a  ludicrous  character 
and  side  by  side  with  it,  a  pathetic.  This 
is  the  work  of  the  dramatist  but  not  of  the 
humorist.  It  must  be  admitted,  I  think, 
that  the  humor  of  "The  Spectator"  is 
mostly  of  this  character.  The  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  alternation  of  grave  and  lively 
papers,  now  a  lively  letter  from  a  rake,  then 
a  discourse  upon  immortality,  but  in  Sir 
Roger  the  two  are  united,  as  far  as  each 
goes,  as  much  as  in  the  highest  effort  of 
humorous  writing.  Sir  Roger  is,  in  fact, 
a  mild  reproduction  of  Don  Quixote. 

Let  us  turn  back  in  recollection  over 
the  pages  of  "The  Spectator,"  and  see 
with  what  a  magic  touch  Mr.  Addison 
brings  the  world  of  English  life,  both  of 
city  and  country,  before  us.  Mr.  Thack- 
eray does  not,  I  venture  to  think,  rise  to 
the  full  estimate  of  Addison's  work. 

"  It  is  as  a  tattler  of  small  talk  that  we 
love  him,"  he  say 5^,  and  "as  a  spectator  of 
mankind."  The  last  is  surely  true,  but  is 
the  first?  Addison's  talk  is  never  small; 
his  lightest  touch  in  the  description  of 
the  slightest  fop,  has  as  deep  a  meaning 
as  his  paper  upon  Westminster  Abbey. 
"  In  Addison's  kind  court  only  minor 
cases  are  tried."  Indeed  !  I  should  have 
thought  that  was  a  "hanging  assize  "in 
which  the  foul  plays  were  lashed  with  a 
withering  sarcasm.  Addison's  humor  was 
permeated  with  intention  and  purpose,  and 
with  insight  into  the  whole  of  lite. 

It  is  here  that  he  rises  immeasurably 
above  Fielding,  and  here,  I  think,  we 
again  gain  a  clear  insight  into  the  real 
facts  of  the  unconscious  theory  with  re- 
spect to  genius.  The  theory  contains 
much  truth,  as  we  have  seen,  but  the 
chances  are  that  such  writers  as  Fielding 
are  unconscious,  because  they  only  see, 
and  can  therefore  only  describe  part  of 
life.  "  Tom  Jones  "  is  nature,  but,  as  Ad- 
dison said,  "  nature  in  its  lowest  form.'* 
Fielding  has  always  gained  by  being  con- 
trasted only  with  Richardson,  and  by 
being  opposed  by  him.  Addison  was 
dead;  it  was  fortunate  for  Fielding  that 


so 
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the  rapier  was  rusted,  and  the  skilled 
hand  cold. 

Miss  Martineau  speaks  graphically 
somewhere,  of  an  "  upright  manhood  fol- 
lowing upon  a  gallant  youth,"  and  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  in  "  The  Spectator,"  says 
"a  man  that  is  temperate,  generous,  val- 
iant, chaste,  faithful,  and  honest,  may  at 
the  same  time  have  wit,  humor,  mirth, 
good-breeding,  and  gallantry.  While  he 
exerts  these  latter  qualities  [for  the  pur- 
pose, Sir  Richard  means,  of  filling  an  agree- 
ble  part  in  play  or  tale]  twenty  occasions 
might  be  invented  to  show  that  he  is  master 
of  the  other  noble  virtues.  Such  charactei-s 
would  smite  and  improve  the  heart  of  a 
man  of  sense  when  he  is  given  up  to  his 
pleasures."  Rather  a  different  ideal  this, 
to  the  handsome  booby,  devoid  of  intel- 
lect and  of  every  conceivable  virtue,  save 
a  certain  stupidity  which  prevents  his 
being  a  hypocrite,  who  drags  his  tedious 
and  dirty  steps  through  a  slough  of 
coarseness  and  filth.  That  Fielding  could 
do  better,  he  proved  in  the  character  of 
Amelia,  where  we  get  that  most  exquisite 
sight  —  the  purity  which  walks  unspotted 
through  evil  of  every  kind. 

It  has  been  well  pointed  out  that  this 
contrast  forms  the  raison  cfetre  of  the 
obscene  in  humor.  "  It  arises  from  an 
acute  appreliension  of  this  great  and  eter- 
nal incongruity  of  man's  existence  —  the 
conflict  of  a  spiritual  nature,  and  such 
aspirations  as  man's,  with  conditions  en- 
tirely physical,  and  perhaps  the  only  truly 
philosophical  definition  of  the  word  'in- 
decency' would  be  this,  'a  painful  and 
shocking  contrast  of  man's  spiritual  wit/li 
his  physical  nature.'  "  Very  true  !  but  in 
order  to  have  this  contrast,  we  must 
surely  have  both  sides  represented  in 
something  like  equal  proportion,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Richard  Steele,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  have  known  some- 
thing about  the  matter,  charges  the  play- 
wright with  being  obscene  merely  because 
his  wit  and  invention  fail.  Mr.  Traill, 
one  of  the  charms  of  whose  brilliant  mon- 
ograph is  impartiality,  will  admit  that  this 
charge  is  sometimes  true  of  Sterne. 

"The  Spectator  "  shirks  no  evil  —  the 
fopling,  the  rake,  the  coquette,  the  fallen 
seamstress,  the  stage  at  its  lowest  depths. 
Old  London  rises  before  us  with  all  the 
sin  and  all  the  charm  of  city  life —  when 
cities  were  inhabited  —  that  life  and  that 
humor  which  Charles  Lamb  so  loved. 
A  few  months  before  his  death  he 
writes :  "  On  Wednesday  I  was  a-gad- 
ding,  Mary  gave  me  a  holiday,  and  I  set 
off  to  Snow-hill.     From  Snow-hill  1  delib- 


erately was  marching  down  with  noble 
Holborn  before  me,  forming  in  mental 
cogitation  a  map  of  the  dear  London  in 
prospect,  thinking  to  traverse  Wardour 
Street,  etc.,  when  diabolically  .  .  ."  In 
this  love  of  city  life,  of  this  weakness 
and  this  purity,  all  humorists  indeed  are 
alike  —  the  realities  of  life,  the  petty  de- 
tails, the  daily  paltriness,  the  soil  and 
tarnish,  tlie  glitter  and  the  taint,  the  ser- 
pent trail  even  —  if  these  be  not  the  field 
of  humor,  then  humorists  have  been 
wrong. 

I  have  already  ventured  to  differ  from 
Mr.  Thackeray  in  his  opinion  of  Addi- 
son. I  have  also  to  do  so  as  to  Pope  and 
Swift.  I  fail  to  detect  the  slightest  hu- 
mor in  Pope;  indeed  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  Mr.  Thackeray's  lecture  upon 
Pope  must  have  been  inspired  by  sly  hu- 
mor itself.  How  else  can  we  account  for 
his  extraordinary  enthusiasm  for  the  con- 
cluding passage  of  the  "  Dunciad  "  ?  The 
artificial  satire  of  Pope  seems  to  be  wit, 
and  the  savagery  of  Swift,  satire  illumi- 
nated by  wit. 

But  Mr.  Thackeray  was  not  only  a 
writer  upon  humor.  He  was  the  author 
of  one  book  which  will  probably  in  the 
future  stand  among  the  few  masterpieces 
of  humor.  I  mean  of  course  "Vanity 
Fair."  It  would  be  grotesque  to  dwell 
upon  the  excellences  of  this  great  work 
—  its  life-painting,  minute  as  a  photo- 
graph yet  warm  and  rounded  with  all  the 
delicacy  of  color,  its  crowded  canvas,  gay 
and  bustling  with  movement,  the  reserved 
strength  of  its  invective,  the  point  of  its 
irony,  the  power  of  its  narrative,  as  in  the 
scenes  in  Belgium,  which  never  drops  into 
mere  narrative,  but  constantly  preserves 
the  human  character-play,  so  that  it  is  not 
the  author  who  narrates,  but  the  real  per- 
sonages of  the  novel  who  act  —  the  trem- 
ulous change  from  the  comic  to  the  pa- 
thetic, and  the  perfect  tone  of  its  pathos. 
The  comic  in  Thackeray  may  sometimes 
drop  into  caricature  as  in  the  schoolmas- 
ter, the  Rev.  Lawrence  Veal,  but  his  pa- 
thos (unlike  that  of  Dickens)  invariably 
rings  clear  and  true. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  one  of  the 
greatest  proofs  of  the  power  of  this  book, 
that  it  survived  the  most  painful  illustra- 
tions with  which  the  author,  with  a  dis- 
tressing perversity,  insisted  upon  orna- 
menting it.  It  is  not  only  that  they  are 
badly  drawn  ;  they  are  utterly  contrary  to 
the  conception  which  the  author  had 
formed  of  his  own  characters.  The  men 
are  broken-down  swindlers,  the  women 
impossible  scarecrows. 
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But,  while  fascinated  by  the  brilliancy 
of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  what  we'have  to  decide 
is  whether,  and  in  what,  it  falls  short  of 
the  very  highest  perfection.  I  venture  to 
think  that  it  does  so  fall  short,  and  that 
the  reason  is  given  on  its  title-page.  It 
is  there  called  "  A  Novel  without  a  Hero." 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  precisely  what  it 
is,  and  what  all  Mr.  Thackeray's  work  is  ; 
it  lacks  the  ideal.  The  standard  is  low 
even  for  Vanity  Fair,  but  curiously  the 
story  is  not  confined  to  Vanity  P^air ;  if  it 
were,  the  book  would  not  be  so  great  as  it 
undoubtedly  is.  It  presents  life  ;  it  is  con- 
scious of  the  infinite,  but  it  has  no  hero. 
Dobbin  is  unselfish  and  noble,  but  his 
ideal  is  Amelia.  Constantly  spooning  after 
a  foolish  woman  is  not  the  end  of  existence, 
and  that  book  which  represents  it  as  such 
cannot  take  the  highest  rank  as  a  mirror 
of  human  life.  Henry  Esmond  fails  in  a 
precisely  similar  way,  but  with  even  less 
excuse.  He  sacrifices  himself  and  his 
country,  almost  his  honor,  to  a  wretched 
girl,  who  repeatedly  jilts  him.  In  both 
these  lives,  the  result,  even  when  the  cov- 
eted end  is  obtained,  is  declared  by  Mr. 
Thackeray  to  be  vanity.  Love  even  is 
vanity. 

The  victor  hours  scorn 
The  long  result  of  love. 

This  is  the  lesson  which  Thackeray  set 
himself  to  teach,  with  what  struck  even 
himself  at  last  as  a  wearisome  iteration, 
"  All  is  vanity  !  "  It  is  not  true.  Life  is 
not  vain.  There  is  success  before  every 
man,  if  self-surrender,  serenity  of  mind, 
and  euthanasia  be  any  test  of  success. 

If  he  who  liveth,  learning  whence  woes  spring, 
Endureth  patiently,  striving  to  pay 
His  utmost  debt  for  ancient  evil  done 
In  Love  and  Truth  alway; 

He  dying  —  leaveth  as  the  sum  of  him 

A  life-count  closed,  whose  ills  are  dead  and 

quit, 
Whose  good  is  quick  and  mighty,  far  and  near, 
So  that  fruits  follow  it. 

No  need  hath  such  to  live  as  ye  name  life  : 

That  which  began  in  him  when  he  began 

Is   finished :    he    hath   wrought   the   purpose 

through 
Of  what  did  make  him  man. 

("  Light  of  Asia.") 

Thackeray's  perfectly  successful  char- 
acters. Major  Pendennis,  Foker,  Barnes 
Newcome,  are  all  of  this  type,  men  with- 
out an  ideal.  George  Warrington  is  per- 
haps the  finest  character  he  ever  drew. 
Colonel  Newcome  may  very  titly  be  com- 


pared to  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  It  is  a 
perfectly  beautiful  creation,  and  did  it 
occur  in  "Vanity  Fair"  would  go  far  to 
perfect  the  book  ;  but  coming  from  Mr. 
Thackeray's  pen,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to 
strengthen  the  painful  feeling  suggested 
by  his  good  women,  that  goodness  is 
weak.  None  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  good 
women  are  real;  they  are  so  unnaturally 
foolish.  I  shall  gain  no  thanks  by  the 
assertion,  so  I  make  it  without  hesitation 
—  that  the  heroine  of  the  exquisite 
"  Story  of  Elizabeth "  is  worth  all  the 
good  women  Mr.  Thackeray  ever  drew; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Dolly  in 
"  Old  Kensington." 

It  is  this  presence  of  the  ideal  which 
perfects  the  masterpieces  of  German  hu- 
mor, the  result  of  that  outburst  of  intel- 
lectual development  which  began  with 
Lessing.  "Wilhelm  Meister  "  is  full  of 
the  ideal,  so  is  "  Werther  "  and  the  "  Wahl- 
verwandtschaften."  "  Here,  as  in  a  burial 
urn,"  wrote  Goethe  of  this  last,  *'  many  a 
sad  experience  is  buried."  Some  may 
hesitate  in  applying  the  title  of  humorist 
to  Goethe  at  all;  but  if  it  be  humor  to 
blend  with  surpassing  skill  into  one  life- 
piece  the  noble  and  the  frivolous,  the 
simple  hearted  and  the  sarcastic,  the  pure 
and  the  foul,  then  th^  genius  which  has 
given  Philina  in  the  same  book  that  re- 
vealed the  "secrets  of  a  beautiful  soul" 
("fair  saint"  as  Carlyle  has  chosen  to 
call  her),  which  has  created  in  the  drama- 
tis personcB  of  the  ^^  Leh?'Jakre"  a  phan- 
tasmal and  yet  real  world  of  marvellous 
variety,  of  gaiety  and  pathos,  has  surely 
conferred  upon  its  possessor  the  right  to 
be  so  called. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  Germany  to 
produce  in  Jean  Paul  Richterthe  greatest 
and  most  perfect  humorist,  if  we  except 
the  author  of  "  Don  Quixote,"  that  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  I  doubt  even  whether 
Jean  Paul  does  not  surpass  Cervantes  in 
some  respects.  I  am  content  to  rest  this 
assertion  on  the  fantastic  story  of  the 
friends  Leibgeber,  with  their  whimsical 
changes  of  identity  and  simulated  deaths, 
which  begins  in  "  Siebenkas,"  and  is  com- 
pleted in  "Titan."  The  story  from  the 
beginning  is  strangely  touching,  and  full 
of  the  deepest  humor;  but  when  in  "Ti- 
tan "  one  of  these  friends,  who  now  calls 
himself  Schoppe,  becomes,  as  is  perhaps 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  finally  deranged, 
the  psychological  interest  is  intensified 
with  a  marvellous  power  of  genius. 

Schoppe's  madness  is  of  a'dilTerent 
kind  from  that  of  Don  Quixote,  or  of  any 
enthusiast,   and   of   a   far    more    terrible 
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kind.  To  the  crazed  brain  of  the  Span- 
ish gentleman  nothing  came  amiss,  noth- 
ing disturbed  him.  Giants  might  turn 
into  windmills,  ladies  into  peasant  girls, 
and  their  soft  hands  into  hard  cords,  but 
this  was  only  what  might  be  expected  to 
occur  in  the  death  struggle  in  which  he 
was  engaged  with  the  powers  of  evil  en- 
chantment and  guile.  The  madness  of 
Schoppe  is  of  that  terrible  kind  which  is 
recognized  by  its  victim  ;  and  surely,  in 
the  whole  range  of  literature,  never  has 
the  terrible  disease  been  so  perfectly  por- 
trayed. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  machinery  of 
ventriloquism  and  jugglery  {diablerie  in 
fact)  which  is  introduced  into  "Titan" 
impairs  its  beauty  and  does  not  help  the 
development  of  character,  but  with  this 
criticism  I  am  quite  unable  to  agree. 
These  fantastic,  but  quite  accountable 
appearances,  the  "  father  of  death,"  the 
inflated  figure  carried  up  to  heaven  by 
gas,  the  complicated  machinery  which,  at 
the  fated  moment,  animates  statues  and 
"hearts  without  a  breast,"  the  Baldhead 
and  his  madhouse  of  wax  figures,  the 
forgotten  burial-ground  in  the  mystic  gar- 
dens ;  all  these  are  not  only  full  of  a 
grotesque  humor,  but  actually  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  characters  of 
the  romance.  Events  such  as  these  which 
are  laughable  or  childish  to  a  self-con- 
tained mind,  are  productive  of  surprising 
and  terrible  results  when  seen  through 
the  medium  of  passion  or  of  disordered 
intellect.  At  a  certain  period  of  incipient 
derangement,  a  very  slight  apparent  vio- 
lation of  the  expected  and  the  known  is 
unspeakably  terrible,  and  may  upset  ir- 
revocably the  equilibrium  of  the  mind. 
When  the  mind  is  struggling  to  retain  its 
hold  upon  fact,  and  to  do  its  duty,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  real,  there  is  a  sense  of  un- 
speakable wrong  and  injustice  when  the 
real  seems  to  change  its  nature  and  to 
cease  to  be  depended  upon.  Were  the 
earth  as  firm  as  adamant,  he  could  not 
keep  his  step  correctly;  but  when  the 
earth  shifts  too,  when  by  accident,  or  the 
fantastic  action  of  other  men,  or  by  vil- 
lanous  design,  nature  seems  to  enter  into 
the  plot,  what  becomes  of  the  wretch, 
then  1 

In  Schoppe's  case  the  psychological 
study  is  appallingly  instructive.  The 
man  had  chosen 


To  vary  from  the  kindly  race  of  men, 
And  pass  beyond  the  goal  of  ordinance 
Where  all  should  pause,  as  is  most  meet  for 
all. 


He  had  struggled  forward  after  infinite 
reality  beyond  the  point  at  which  the 
human  brain  can  maintain  its  steadiness 
on  the  dizzy  ridge,  and  returned  crazed 
and  scared  from  the  glance  into  the  pit 
itself.  He  had  despised  the  common 
realities  among  which  man  is  meant  to 
dwell ;  he  had  neglected  nature's  teach- 
ing, which  is  present  in  every  mouthful  of 
common  food  by  which  the  brain  is  fed, 
and  in  consequence  nothing  is  real  to 
him.  This  is  the  most  terrible  form  of 
insanity,  when  the  sense  of  phantasm  is 
present  at  every  moment  to  the  victim. 
He  himself  is  phantasmal;  he  is  not  him- 
self —  somewhere  among  the  festivals  and 
village  maidens,  the  pleasant  meadows 
and  moist  hills  and  woods  of  his  native 
land  (that  blessed  sense  of  moisture  which 
he  can  never  feel),  there  is  another  and  a 
happy  being,  his  former  self  —  his  sane, 
his  collected  self  —  the  self  of  former 
years,  when  love  had  not  given  place  to 
irony,  nor  allowance  to  sarcasm;  the  self 
of  boyhood  and  of  youth,  when  those 
brilliant  guides  and  thoughts  of  the  mind 
were  fresh  and  innocent,  which  have  since 
led  him  such  a  wizard's  satanic  dance. 
But  if  he  is  not  himself,  what  then  is  he? 
Ah,  God  !  should  he  ever  meet  that  other 
one,  anywhere,  face  to  face  ! 

It  is  surely  a  most  appropriate  function 
of  genial  and  kindly  humor  to  point  such 
a  moral  as  this,  but  it  can  only  be  very 
seldom  that  a  genius  arises  equal  to  the 
dual  task.  I  incline  to  think  that  it  will 
be  found  the  most  surprising  fact  in  liter- 
ature that  the  humorist  who  had  such  a 
childlike,  fanciful  delight  in  sunshine  and 
flowers,  whose  heart  melted  with  love  to 
God  and  tenderness  and  sympathy  at  the 
sight  of  every  living  thing,  to  whom  not 
only  the  very  beasts,  but  the  most  de- 
graded and  repulsive  of  his  fellow-men 
were  dear,  could  conceive  and  execute  so 
elaborate  and  careful  a  study  of  a  mental 
course  so  opposed  to  his  own.  It  is  not 
a  sketch  merely;  Schoppe's  whole  life 
and  conversation  is  before  us,  worked  out 
in  the  fullest  detail,  and  we  trace  step  by 
step  the  downward  course  of  a  nature  at 
the  bottom  genial  and  kindly,  but  whose 
very  geniality  is  alienated  by  the  want  of 
such  quality  in  others,  to  whom  the  sar- 
castic and  the  bitter  have  become  the  food 
and  sustenance,  not  the  corrective  salt  of 
the  mind.  With  its  grotesqueness,  with 
its  ludicrous  side,  with  its  terrific  earnest- 
ness, with  its  ghastly  terror,  its  laughter 
and  its  tears,  this  surely  must  be  perfect 
humor  if  such  can  be  found. 

"  Lauo;hter  and  tears."     This  brin^js  us 
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back  to  the  old  definition  of  humor,  and 
we  begin  to  ask  ourselves  what  this  jux- 
taposition really  means.  We  read  of  a 
certain  incident,  and  we  laugh— why? 
because  the  incident  recalls  a  chain  of 
associated  ideas  connected  with  laughter 
in  past  years.  We  read  of  another  inci- 
dent, or  perhaps  the  same,  and  we  weep 

—  why?  because  the  incident  now  re- 
calls an  association  of  ideas  connected 
with  the  pleasing  melancholy  which  re- 
sults in  tears.  A  delicate  and  high  note 
is  struck  when  laughter  passes  into  tears  ; 
we  recognize  our  own  story;  the  comic, 
the  commonplace,  is  touched,  as  it  has 
been  some  time,  surely,  with  all  of  us,  by 
a  divine  emotion ;  the  mystic  chord  is 
struck,  which  is  peopled  by  a  magic  throng 

—  the  sunlit  garden  of  childhood,  the  first 
ideal,  the  remembrance  of  the  dead,  the 
benign  influences  which  stand  within  the 
portal,  and  the  kindly  ritual  of  the  hearth. 

I  have  said  "the  pleasing  melancholy 
which  results  in  tears,"  for  we  must  de- 
cide what  tears  mean. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  poets,  in  a  most 
often  quoted  line,  speaks  of 

Thoughts  which  lie  too  deep  for  tears, 

And  another,  perhaps  equally  great,  has 
called  such  tears  as  these  "  idle,"  though 
at  the  same  moment  he  says  that  they 
spring  from  the 

depths  of  some  divine  despair. 

Let  us  think  what  we  mean  when  we  glibly 
quote  these  words.  What  are  these 
things  which  "lie  too  deep  for  tears  "? 

One  thing,  indeed,  we  know  —  crushing 
sorrow  —  no  man  ever  wept  at  that.  No 
man  ever  wept  at  the  apprehension  that 
what  was  dearest  to  him  would  be  taken 
away;  nor  did  he  weep  even  when  it  was 
so  taken  :  and  none  ever  wept  under  a 
still  more  terrible  visitation,  the  misgiving 
at  life's  lesson,  which  is  despair.  The 
lady  who  could  find  no  tears  for  the  crush- 
ing blow  which  desolated  her  life,  weeps 
at  the  sight  of  her  infant  child.  For 
these  crushing  sorrows,  either  of  our  own 
or  others,  are,  happily,  not  part  of  our 
daily  lives,  and  have  no  chords  of  associa- 
tion connecting  tiiem  with  a  happy  past. 
They  stand  aside,  like  gaunt  Erinnyes, 
and  our  heartstrings  feel  no  responsive 
tremor  to  their  touch. 

It  would  seem  then  that  it  is  these 
thoughts  which  do  uo^  lie  too  deep  for 
tears  with  which  we  have  to  do  ;  and  I 
think  that  we  shall  soon  see  how  near 
akin  is  laughter  to  such  genial,  beneficent 
tears.     There  are    many  kinds  of  laugh- 
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ter,  —  the  innocent  laugh  of  the  child, 
easily  turned,  by  the  by,  to  tears ;  the 
drunken  laugh  of  the  fool  —  and  have  we 
not  heard  of  maudlin  tears?  —  and  the 
laugh  of  the  cynic.  In  the  same  way 
there  are  different  kinds  of  tears  —  tears 
of  passion,  tears  of  grief,  tears  of  tender- 
ness. All  these  have  one  source,  associa- 
tion of  idea:  the  sole  difference  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  idea  evoked. 

It  is  a  subject  that  would  lead  us  into 
discursive  paths,  but  one  thing  seems 
pretty  certain,  that  Cervantes's  master- 
piece, which,  at  its  first  appearance,  was 
received  with  shrieks  of  laughter,  will 
come  in  the  end  to  be  recognized  as  one 
of  the  saddest  books  ever  written.  Can 
it  be  possible,  then,  that  the  emotion 
which  displays  itself  sometimes  in  laugh- 
ter and  sometimes  in  tears  is,  in  fact,  one 
and  the  same  ?  When  we  think  over  vari- 
ous humorous  scenes  we  begin  to  won- 
der where  the  laughter  is.  When  Don 
Quixote,  believing  himself  the  victim  of 
enchantment,  sits  steadily  through  the 
dark  night  upon  his  horse,  whose  hind 
legs  Sancho  has  tied  to  a  tree  so  that  his 
master  may  not  move  forwards  to  confront 
the  fearful  unknown  danger  in  front  of 
them,  you  may  look  at  the  scene  through 
Sancho's  eyes  even,  and  I  think  that  on 
the  whole  the  smile  will  be  faint  and  the 
seriousness  deep. 

For  the  thoughts  which  move  the 
nerves  of  laughter,  also,  the  quality  of  as- 
sociation slightly  changed,  stir  the  source 
of  tears.  The  incongruities  of  life,  when 
first  they  strike  the  mental  retina,  have 
the  effect  of  surprise  and  cause  laughter, 
but,  when  familiar,  are  associated  with 
ideas  of  tenderness  which  have  lain  long 
in  deep  remembrance.  The  idea  of  Don 
Quixote  with  his  horse's  legs  tied,  strikes 
the  brain  of  one  man  as  a  ludicrous  one. 
He  has  been  accustomed  to  laugh  at  such 
things,  the  like  ideas,  as  we  say,  tickle 
him;  this  tickling  sensation  and  the  con- 
sequent laughter  are  pleasant  to  him, 
therefore  instinctively  he  repeats  the  proc- 
ess. To  another  man  this  self-same  idea 
suggests  other  associations.  He  has  been 
accustomed  to  view  the  realities  of  life, 
its  incongruities  and  littlenesses,  from  the 
pathetic  side,  and  to  derive  pleasure  from 
so  doing,  and  curiously  this  sort  of  pleas- 
ure, acting  by  association,  does  not  pro- 
duce laughter.*  The  idea  is  conveyed  to 
the  sensorium  as  before,  but  instead  of 
being  transmitted  thence  to  the  muscles 
of  the  mouth  it  is  conveyed  to  the  ducts 
of  the  eyes.  In  the  far-off,  pre-hisloric 
age,  tears,  for  some  reason  unknown  to 
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us,  became  the  form  by  which  sorrow  was 
expressed,  and  consequently  that  sensi- 
bility—  what  we  may  call  the  nerve  of 
tenderness,  or  what  the  last  century  would 
call  the  "tear  of  sensibility"  —  which 
realizes  thoughts  akin  to  sorrow,  takes  the 
same  course.  "As  I  am  a  great  lover  of 
mankind,"  says  Mr.  Addison,  "  my  heart 
naturally  overflows  with  pleasure  at  the 
sight  of  a  prosperous  and  happy  multi- 
tude, insomuch  that  at  any  public  solemni- 
ties I  cannot  forbear  expressing  my  joy, 
with  tears  that  have  stolen  down  my 
cheeks.^"* 

These  two  perceptions  of  the  ludicrous 
and  pathetic,  this  sympathy  with  the  pass- 
ing joy  of  a  people  to  whom  sorrow  is  a 
familiar  guest,  is  what  we  mean  by  per- 
fect humor.  It  is  the  most  delicate  feel- 
ing we  experience.  It  is  laughter  purified, 
gaiety  refined  into  a  joy  of  tenderness  and 
peace  and  love  —  as  we  frequently  observe 
a  joyful  cheerfulness  among  people  who 
have  known  sorrow.  For  tenderness  and 
sympathy,  being  the  highest  joy,  take  the 
same  form  of  expression  as  the  sorrow 
which  is  their  source  and  sustenance  ;  and 
so  completely  is  this  the  case  that  it  is 
scarcely  an  hyperbole  to  say  that  in  a  per- 
fectly joyful  world,  there  would  be  no 
such  thing  as  joy. 

There  is  still  one  question  before  us. 
If  humor  be  what  we  have  claimed  for  it, 
not  mere  farce  but  a  depicting  of  the 
whole  of  human  life,  then  we  should  ex- 
pect that  the  highest  literature  should  be 
found  to  contain  it.  We  should  expect  to 
find  it  everywhere,  that  it  should  satisfy 
all  that  desire  which  a  reading  in  theology, 
or  philosophy,  or  science,  or  history,  or 
a  study  in  art  has  created  in  man  ;  are 
there  then  any  great  books,  or  still  more 
any  great  forces  of  human  life  which 
seem  devoid  of  it?  Is  there  any  humor 
in  the  Gospels  ?  This  is  a  dilemma  that 
must  be  faced,  for  if  humor  be  life  itself 
how  can  human  life  in  its  highest  develop- 
ment dispense  with  it  ? 

In  the  sixty-eighth  "Spectator,"  Addi- 
son says,  speaking  of  the  son  of  Sirach, 
"With  what  strokes  of  nature,  I  had  almost 
said  of  humor,  has  he  described  a  treach- 
erous friend."  If  humor  is  nature  then  -^ 
if  the  laughter  in  it  is  only  a  preliminary 
step  to  the  seriousness  which  is  the  high- 
est joy,  to  that  joy  which  Mr.  Addison 
says  he  could  not  forbear*expressing  by 
tears  at  the  sight  of  the  solemnities  and 
enjoyments  of  men,  then  we  may  remem- 
ber that  though  it  is  true  that  there  is  no 
laughter  in  the  story  of  the  Cross,  yet 
this  familiar  phrase  reminds  us  that  it  was 


by  story  that  the  world  was  won  to  God; 
and,  if  words  mean  anything,  we  must 
mean  by  this,  that  it  was  because  man- 
kind recognized  its  own  nature  in  the 
preaching  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus 
that  it  was  attracted  by  it.  One  of  the 
many  brilliant  epigrams  with  which  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  has  enriched  the  lan- 
guage, is  that  in  which  he  describes  reli- 
gion as  "conduct  touched  by  emotion." 
It  was  the  emotion  born  of  the  daily  re- 
lations of  human  life  which  men  found 
satisfied  in  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ,  for 
the  patient  tendency  of  a  slow  develop- 
ment had  prepared  men  to  recognize  the 
kind  of  God  of  which  they  had  need ; 
and,  from  the  beginning  of  the  race,  forces 
were  working  to  this  end,  which  deserve 
scientific  examination  as  much  as  any 
that  at  present  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  physical  schools.  The  origin  of  all 
religion  is  in  the  needs  and  incidents  of 
daily  life.  All  emotion,  that  is  all  love 
and  passion,  springs  from  the  same 
source.  No  form  of  religion  ever  suc- 
ceeded which  did  not  spring  from  these 
incidents,  which  did  not  pretend  at  least 
to  satisfy  these  needs. 

It  was  no  new  idea  that  God  should 
take  upon  him  the  form  of  man.  Begin- 
ning probably  with  a  healthy  enjoyment 
of  the  beauty  of  life,  men  formed  the  con- 
ception that  the  gods  themselves  must 
desire  to  share  it.  But,  as  the  sorrowful 
predominates  in  most  lives,  this  idea  grew 
imperceptibly  into  a  nobler  one,  that  the 
God  became  incarnate  to  bring  healing 
and  help.  This  was  the  form  which  the 
cultus  of  Apollo  took  among  the  Greeks, 
and  at  last,  in  the  Scandinavian  Balder, 
we  get  the  idea  that  the  God  was  incar- 
nate and  then  died. 

In  these,  and  such  as  these,  the  notion 
was  of  a  God  —  great  and  glorious  —  but 
the  preachers  of  the  Cross  told,  indeed,  of 
a  Healer,  but  of  a  rejected  Healer.  They 
told  of  a  houseless  wanderer,  of  harlots 
and  sinners,  of  shepherds  and  sowers  and 
fishermen,  of  the  wine-press  and  vine- 
dressers, of  father  and  mother,  and  of 
fa-mily  life,  of  marriage  and  festival,  of  the 
bridegroom  and  his  friend.  They  spoke 
of  suffering  and  of  failure,  and  of  unrec- 
ognized death.  Then  men  saw  in  all  this 
something  different  from  the  bright  sun- 
god  of  the  Hellenes,  or  the  fated  Balder 
of  the  chivalrous  north,  and  said  with 
whispered  breath  to  themselves  and  to 
each  other,  "This  is  the  God  we  need." 
And  the  same  magic  is  working  to  the 
present  day.  The  book  which,  in  the 
present  century,  has  had  the  greatest  sale 
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of  all  others  is  John  Keble's  "Christian 
Year,"  and  why?  Because,  across  the 
poetic  Fantaisie*  of  flowers  and  woods 
and  winds  and  hills,  we  trace  the  passion- 
play  of  a  suffering,  self-denying  life  and 
death.  The  footsteps  of  the  God  are 
upon  earth  and  among  earthly  things, 

beside  our  paths  and  homes, 
Our  paths  of  sin,  our  homes  of  sorrow. 
And  if  his  feet  are  torn  and  bleeding  by 
the  roughness  of  the  way,  the  purple 
stains  upon  the  flower  tissues  that  form 
our  home-garlands  prove  only  that  we  are 
his  kin. 

But  is  it  true  that  there  is  no  humor  in 
the  Gospels?  "What  strokes  of  nature, 
if  not  of  humor,"  to  use  Mr.  Addison's 
words  again,  may  we  find  in  the  story,  let 
us  say,  of  the  prodigal  son  ?  What,  in  the 
light  of  the  modern  conception  of  humor, 
will  come  out  of  this? 

Here,  surely,  there  is  no  want  of  real 
life— of  low  life,  even.     Here  is  a  wild 
young  scamp,  as  like  Tom  Jones  as  heart 
could  wish.     Here  is  ingratitude,  forget- 
fulness  of  parents,  riotous  living,  taverns, 
harlots,    what    not?     Then   beggary   and 
feeding   swine   and    living    upon    husks. 
Then,  when  evil  living  is  found  not  to  an- 
swer, penitence  — like' Tom  Jones  again. 
And  "  when  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off, 
his  father  saw  him,"  along  the  stony  road 
beneath  the  vine-clad  hills.     Who  can  tell 
us  how  often  the  father's  eyes  had  gazed 
longingly  down  the  road  since  his  son's 
figure,  gay,  reckless  of  the  benefits  just 
bestowed,  accompanied  by  servants,  eager 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  had  van- 
ished from  his  sight?     Now,  at  last,  after 
so  long  waiting  and  looking,  he  sees,  in 
the   far   distance,  a  very  different   sight. 
He  sees  a  solitary  figure,  worn  and  bent 
down,    in    rags,    dragging    on    its    weary 
steps;  how  could  the  old  man's  gaze  ex- 
pect such  a  sight  as  this?     Nevertheless, 
his  father  knew  him,  "and  ran  and  fell  on 
his   neck."     He  did  not  wait  for  any  ac- 
cents of  repentance,  nor  did   he  enforce 
any  moral  precepts  which    might  advan- 
tage posterity.     "  He  fell  on  his  neck  and 
kissed  him."     Foolish  old  father  ! 

Tom  Jones  is  brought  in.  He  goes  to 
the  bath.  The  familiar  feeling  of  luxury 
comes  over  him  once  more.  He  is  clothed 
in  fine  linen  and  has  a  gold  ring  placed 
upon  his  finger;  the  past  seems  an  evil 
dream.  Then  the  fatted  calf  is  killed. 
The  banquet  is  spread,  and  there  is  fes- 
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tivity,  music,  and  dancing-girls. 


But,  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  his  de- 
light, some  trouble  passes  over  the  old 
man's  face;  his  eldest  son  is  not  in  his 
place,  and  they  bring  him  word  that  he  is 
without,  and  refuses  to  come  in.  Some 
perception  of  a  neglected  truth  passes 
through  the  father's  mind,  he  rises  and 
goes  out, —  "  Therefore  came  his  father 
out  and  entreated  him." 

The  eldest  son  had  been  out  all  day 
working  in  the  vineyards :  all  his  life  had 
been  one  long  performance  of  duty,  taken 
for  granted,  and,  therefore,  unpraised  and 
unrecognized.  In  how  many  households 
will  silent  witness  be  borne  that  this  is 
real  life  —  the  gentle  and  obedient  service 
overlooked,  nay,  more  than  this,  the  cross 
word  or  hasty  temper  vented  where  there 
is  no  fear  that  it  will  be  returned. 

"All  these  years  have  I  served  thee 
.  .  .  and  yet  thou  never  gavest  me  a  kid, 
that  I  might  make  merry  with  my  friends." 
I  am  a  man  like  others,  gaiety  and  feast- 
ing are  pleasant  to  me,  as  to  them. 

A  look  of  perplexed,  but  growing  insight 
comes  into  the  father's  face.  "  Son,  thou 
art  ever  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is 
thine." 

This  is  all  very  well,  still  he  is  conscious 
that  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
eldest  son,  too.  But  his  lost  son  — his 
wayward,  and  therefore  loved,  son  — is 
come  again. 

"  It  is  meet  that  we  should  make  merry 
and  be  glad,  for  this  thy  brother  was  dead 
and  is  alive  again."  We  can  see  the  piti- 
ful, pleading  look  in  the  old  man's  eyes  — 
"  thy  brother  was  dead  !  " 

Yes,  Addison  must  be  right.  Nature 
and  humor  cannot  be  far  apart.  The 
source  and  spring  of  humor  is  human  life. 
Its  charm  consists  not  merely  in  laughter,  ' 
or  even  in  joy,  but  in  the  stirring  of  those 
sympathies  and  associations  which  exist 
invariably  in  the  race,  for  we  inherit  a 
world-life  and  a  religion,  the  earth-springs 
of  whose  realities  lie,  perchance,  too  deep 
for  laughter,  but  not,  heaven  be  thanked, 
too  deep  for  tears. 

J.  Henry  Shorthouse. 


From  The  Spectator. 
INGLESANT"    ON    HUMOR. 


•  "  Fantnisie' 
Jean  Paul. 


is  the  name  of  a  prince's  garden 


'•JOHN 

Mr.  Shorthouse,  in  the  fine  piece  of 
English  which  he  has  contributed  to  Mac- 
miilan's  Mai^azine  ox\  "The  Humorous 
in  Literature,"  has,  as  we  understand  him, 
tried  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  necessa- 
rily close  connection  between  the  source 
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of  laughter  and  the  source  of  tears,  in  all 
true  humor.  He  holds,  apparently,  that 
''the  condition  of  true  humorous  thought 
is  individuality,"  and  that  you  can  never 
get  close  to  the  sources  of  any  individu- 
ality without  getting  at  the  common  source 
of  what  is  ridiculous  and  what  is  pathetic, 
without  a  blending  of  that  which  stirs 
laughter  and  that  which  stirs  tears.  Now, 
we  have  no  objection  at  all  to  the  doctrine 
that  one  of  the  finest  and  highest  kinds  of 
humor  does  play  on  the  involutions  of 
these  blending  chords  of  bright  and  sad 
feeling,  and  awaken  them  in  the  closest 
connection,  and  therefore  in  the  most 
vivid  contrast.  Undoubtedly,  this  is  one 
of  the  highest  kinds  of  humor,  and  we 
entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Shorthouse  that 
if  Jean  Paul  Richter  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
type  of  perfect  humor,  it  is  in  feats  of 
humor  of  this  particular  kind  that  the 
perfect  humor  has  manifested  itself.  But 
what  we  do  not  see  our  way  to  conceding 
is  that  true  humor  is  limited  to  humor  of 
this  special  kind,  which  we  understand  to 
be  the  drift  and  tendency,  though  not  the 
express  assertion,  of  Mr.  Shorthouse's 
essay.  He  does  not  say  that  Dickens  is 
no  true  humorist  because  his  pathos  ofien 
rings  false  ;  but  that  is  what  we  should 
certainly  gather  as  the  general  meaning 
of  his  essay,  which  appears  to  insist  on 
"  the  tremulous  change  from  the  comic  to 
the  pathetic"  which  is  so  perfectly  dis- 
tinctive of  Thackeray  as  well  as  of  Jean 
Paul  Richter,  as  the  most  important  of  all 
the  criteria  of  humor.  This  is  where  we 
cannot  follow  Mr.  Shorthouse.  It  seems 
to  us  that  this,  though  a  criterion  of  one 
of  the  noblest  species  of  humor,  is  a  cri- 
terion of  one  species  only.  Humor  con- 
sists in  all  variations  played  on  the  feel- 
ings by  the  subtle  caprice  of  man,  and 
appears  just  as  truly  in  Charles  Lamb's 
sudden  answer  to  the  omnibus  conduct- 
or's question,  "  All  full  inside  ? "  "  Well, 
I  can't  answer  for  the  other  gentlemen, 
but  that  last  apple-dumpling  at  Mrs.  Gil- 
man's  did  the  business  for  me;"  or  in 
Sydney  Smith's  grave  question  to  the 
doctor  who  ordered  him  "to  take  a  walk 
on  an  empty  stomach,"  "On  whose?" 
as  in  Thackeray's  curious  power  of  "  trem- 
ulous change  from  the  comic  to  the  pa- 
thetic." It  is  the  power  of  suddenly  and 
grotesquely  varying  the  tone  of  feeling 
struck,  in  which  the  humorist's  skill  con- 
sists. And  that  may  be  done  as  effect- 
ually where  neither  of  the  chords  of 
feeling  brought  into  sudden  contrast  is 
pathetic,  as  where  one  of  them  is  pa- 
thetic and  one   comic.     When   the   om- 


nibus conductor's  question  was  accepted 
gravely  by  Lamb  as  a  thj^ughtful  inquiry 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  his  own  last  meal, 
there  was  no  pathetic  chord  touched  at 
all,  —  nor  was  the  touching  of  any  such 
chord  possible,  —  and  yet  no  one  could 
deny  that  it  played  such  a  variation  on 
the  feelings  with  which  the  conductor's 
commonplace  business  inquiry  had  been 
heard,  as  to  be  in  the  very  truest  sense 
humorous.  Indeed,  if  we  understand 
Mr.  Shorthouse's  drift  aright,  it  would 
shut  out  England's  greatest  humorist, 
Dickens,  from  the  ranks  of  great  humor- 
ists altogether.  The  cases  in  which 
Dickens's  humor  displays  itself  by  sud- 
denly passing  from  the  livelier  to  the 
sadder  phases  of  human  things,  are  com- 
paratively very  rare,  and,  even  when  they 
occur,  are  not  by  any  means  the  best 
specimen  of  Dickens's  humor.  His  great 
power  was  not,  like  Thackeray's,  one  of 
"tremulous  change"  from  the  lively  to 
the  sad,  but  rather,  like  Shakespeare's, 
the  power  of  throwing  a  strong  light  on 
the  mingled  self-importance  and  empti- 
ness of  men,  till  it  seems  as  if  your  whole 
mind  were  lost  in  amazement  that  empti- 
ness can  be  so  self-important,  and  self- 
importance  so  empty.  Shakespeare's 
Malvolio,  his  Polonius,  his  Dogberry,  and 
a  hundred  other  portraits  of  that  class, 
are  surely  great  feats  of  humor,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  Dickens's  great  crea- 
tions,—  which,  to  our  mind,  are  even 
greater  feats  of  humor  of  the  same  gen- 
eral type,  —  but  they  are  not  feats  of  hu- 
mor of  the  kind  which  Mr.  Shorthouse 
selects  as  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
quality;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  we  doubt 
whether  Shakespeare  often  does  touch 
the  common  source  of  laughter  and  tears 
after  the  fashion  which  seems  to  Mr. 
Shorthouse  the  very  highest.  Mr.  Short- 
house  speaks  of  the  wonderful  humor  in 
"Hamlet;"  and,  of  course,  strong  con- 
trasts,—  like  that,  for  instance,  between 
the  gravedigger's  coarse  and  jovial  indif- 
ference to  death,  and  the  grief  felt  for  the 
hapless  Ophelia,  —  are  the  sort  of  con- 
trasts to  which  he  alludes  ;  but  there  is  no 
"  tremulousness  "  in  that  transition  ;  it  is 
not  the  gradual  and  finely  shaded  passing 
from  one  feeling  to  the  other,  such  as  Mr. 
Shorthouse  very  justly  admires  in  Thack- 
eray, in  which  Shakespeare  excels.  On 
the  contrary,  he  likes  to  introduce  the  con- 
trast in  the  sharpest  possible  form,  to  give 
us  Hamlet  musing  over  the  skull  of  Yor- 
ick,  and  suggesting  that  the  dust  of  Cae- 
sar may  be  used  eventually  to  stop  a 
bunghole.     If  this   sharply   drawn   Intel- 
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lectual  contrast  between  the  smallness 
and  the  greatness  of  human  nature  be 
what  Mr.  Shorthouse  means  by  the  high- 
est humor,  we  admit  that  Shakespeare,  as 
a  humorist,  comes  up  to  the  standard  of 
Mr.  Shorthouse.  But  we  hold  that  these 
sharply  drawn  intellectual  contrasts  be- 
tween the  greatness  and  the  littleness  of 
life,  such  as  Hamlet,  for  instance,  so  often 
indulges  in,  and  such  as  Shakespeare 
still  more  often  effects  by  bringing  purely 
comical  natures  into  close  contact  with 
grand  natures,  are  not  efforts  of  humor, 
properly  so  called,  at  all,  because  they  are 
all  results  of  explicit  intention,  —  all  in- 
tellectual contrasts,  —  from  which  the 
capricious  shimmer  of  humorous  feeling 
is  conspicuously  absent.  Mr.  Shorthouse 
refers  all  Pope's,  and  apparently  most  of 
Swift's,  achievements  in  this  field  to  the 
sphere  of  wit,  rather  than  of  humor,  —  and 
quite  rightly  at  least  in  the  case  of  Pope, 
—  we  suppose  because  it  is  so  evidently 
the  spell  of  the  intellect,  and  not  of  the 
feelings,  by  which  these  achievements  are 
effected.  But  surely  it  is  the  spell  of  the 
intellect  with  which  Hamlet  works  won- 
ders, when  he  muses  over  the  skull  of 
Yorick,  or  in  the  soliloquy,  *'  What  a  piece 
of  work  is  man  !"  and  it  is  only  by  the 
device  of  referring  everything  of  special 
individuality  in  man  to  his  humor,  that 
Mr.  Shorthouse  contrives  to  suggest  that 
Hamlet's  finest  soliloquies  are  the  solilo- 
quies of  a  great  humorist,  rather  than  the 
soliloquies  of  a  great  thinker.  We  should 
have  preferred  to  say  that  Shakespeare, 
as  a  humorist,  is  seen  not  in  such  great 
creations  as  Hamlet,  but  in  what  are  dis- 
tinctly recognized  as  his  comic  charac- 
ters, and  that  the  kind  of  humor  which 
Mr.  Shorthouse  most  admires,  though  it 
is  often  found  in  Shakespeare,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  description  of  the  death 
of  Falstaff,  is  not  particularly  Shake- 
spearian,—  that  that  tremulous  shimmer 
amongst  subtly  contrasted  and  yet  subtly 
allied  feelings  which  was  so  wonderful  in 
Thackeray,  is  not  by  any  means  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  moods  of  Shake- 
speare. 

The  difficulty  of  Mr.  Shorthouse's  the- 
ory of  humor  —  that  it  is  coextensive  with 
individuality,  and  shows  itself  especially 
by  commanding  at  once  the  source  of 
smiles  and  the  source  of  tears  —  comes 
out  especially  in  the  close  of  his  essay, 
when  he  tries  to  show  that  the  Gospels, 
in  touching  the  deepest  springs  of  human 
nature,  must  also  give  examples  of  the 
deepest  humor  of  which  man  is  capable. 
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But  the  truth  is,  we  think,  that  humor  is 
not  coextensive  with  human  nature,  that 
it  is  coextensive  only  with  the  unexpected 
and  baffling  caprices  of  human  feeling; 
and  that  where  the  predominating  feeling 
is  all  of  one  kind,  and  that  the  kind  which 
enhances  to  the  highest  degree  the  impor- 
tance of  every  word  and  act  of  human 
beings,  the  element  of  humor  is  excluded, 
simply  because  one  of  the  terms  of  con- 
trast is  banished  from  the  field.  In  the 
Gospels,  where  God  becomes  man,  all  that 
was  small  and  insignificant  in  man  seems 
to  vanish  away  beneath  the  glance  of  the 
incarnate  divinity,  and  it  is  almost  as  im- 
possible to  find  room  for  those  grotesque 
interlacings  of  opposite  feelings  on  which 
humor  depends,  as  it  is  to  find  room  for 
the  contrasts  between  light  and  shade  un- 
der the  burning  sun  of  an  Arabian  noon. 
Mr.  Shorthouse  brings  before  us,  in  a 
passage  of  much  beauty,  the  parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son,  appealing  to  his  readers 
whether,  in  its  fine  and  unexpected  transi- 
tions from  joy  to  sorrow,  and  from  sorrow 
back  to  joy,  there  is  not  all  the  reality  of 
true  humor.  We  cannot  say  that  he  suc- 
ceeds in  carrying  the  least  conviction  to 
our  minds.  It  is  not  in  the  mere  blend- 
ing of  joy  and  sorrow,  —  joy  on  one  ac- 
count, and  sorrow  on  another,  —  that,  we 
should  ever  find  an  illustration  of  humor. 
When  the  humorist  plays  upon  the  blend- 
ing chords  of  joy  and  sorrow,  he  does  so 
in  a  manner  to  bewilder  us,  to  confuse  us 
as  to  whether  we  are  glad  or  sorry  at  the 
same  thing,  to  make  us  uncertain  as  to  our 
real  feeling,  and  disposed  to  confound  the 
pathetic  with  the  absurd.  That  is  not  in 
the  least  the  way  in  which  joy  and  sorrow 
are  blended  in  the  parable  of  the  prodi- 
gal son.  The  joy  is  unmixed,  so  far  as 
the  penitent  prodigal  is  concerned ;  the 
sorrow  caused  by  the  jealousy  of  the  elder 
brother  is  unmixed  also  ;  but  the  two  feel- 
ings are  perfectly  consistent  and  in  no 
sense  bevvildering.  The  magic  of  the 
humorist  consists  in  producing  a  certain 
bewilderment  of  feeling,  in  so  rapidly 
changing  from  one  current  of  feeling  to 
another,  that  you  do  not  recognize  clearly 
the  true  significance  of  your  own  emo- 
tions ;  and  of  this  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
story  of  the  prodigal  son,  nor,  so  far  as  we 
know,  in  the  Gospels  at  all.  One  mighty 
chord  vibrates  too  loud  in  the  Gospels  to 
be  confounded  with  any  other  chord,  and 
in  this  perfect  absence  of  confusion  of 
feeling,  the  complete  absence  of  humor 
from  the  Gospels  is  almost  necessarily 
involved. 
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From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
NO  NEW  THING. 

CHAPTER   XXVII. 
WALTER  GOES   TO   A  BALL. 

It  is  probable  that,  for  the  first  few 
months  after  Walter's  departure  from 
home,  the  whole  city  of  London  did  not 
contain  a  more  thoroughly  disconsolate 
young  man  than  he.  He  had  known  that 
he  would  dislike  sitting  upon  a  high  stool, 
that  he  would  find  the  persons  with  whom 
he  would  have  to  associate  uncongenial  in 
most  respects  ;  but  the  reality  far  outdid 
his  expectations.  More  than  once  he  was 
sorely  tempted  to  look  back  like  Lot's 
wife  ;  especially  as  he  was  unable  to  de- 
tect any  signs  of  a  Zoar  in  the  distance 
to  compensate  him  for  this  toilsome 
march  through  a  dreary  waste  of  ciphers. 
Not  only  did  he  abominate  his  work  ;  but 
it  must  be  confessed  that  he  did  it  badly. 
He  had  no  head  for  figures,  and  indeed 
was  not  quick  at  acquiring  any  fresh 
branch  of  knowledge,  nor  did  he  receive 
the  smallest  assistance  or  encouragement 
from  Mr.  Boulger,  a  surly,  burly  old  man 
with  a  red  face,  who  seldom  spoke  to  his 
subordinates,  and  when  he  did  speak  to 
them,  did  so  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
would  willingly  have  dispensed  with  the 
attention. 

But  if  Walter  Brune  was  not  dowered 
with  a  large  supply  of  brains,  he  pos- 
sessed no  bad  substitute  for  them  in  the 
shape  of  plenty  of  perseverance  and  a 
strong  will;  and  so,  in  process  of  time, 
he  conquered  the  first  difficulties  of  the 
business  wliich  he  had  set  himself  to 
learn,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  grunt  or 
two  of  approval  from  his  uncle,  who 
now  began  to  take  a  little  more  notice 
of  him.  Every  Thursday  he  was  invited 
to  dine  at  the  large,  cold,  and  uninhabited- 
looking  house  at  Clapham  where  the 
old  banker  had  resided  for  close  upon 
half  a  century,  and  where  Walter's  young 
face  made  an  odd  contrast  to  those  of 
the  half-dozen  or  so  of  elderly  gentle- 
men who  usually  completed  the  party. 
In  private  life  Mr.  Boulger  was  gruff, 
but  not  particularly  ungracious.  He 
seemed  rather  to  like  ta/king  to  his 
nephew,  and  Walter  sometimes  had  a 
hope  that  mention  might  be  made  of  him 
in  his  wealthy  relative's  will.  As  for  the 
partnership  of  which  he  had  once  spoken 
so  confidently,  that  appeared  to  be  very  far 
off  indeed.  Mr.  Boulger  never  made  the 
most  remote  allusion  to  the  subject,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  give  expression  to  the 


poor  opinion  that  he  had  formed  of  his 
nephew's  business  capacities. 

"You  will  never  make  a  banker,"  he 
said;  "you  will  never  make  a  man  of 
business  at  all.  It  isn't  in  you.  But  it 
will  do  you  no  harm  to  work.  Slave  away, 
morning  and  night,  summer  and  winter  — 
that's  what  I  did  at  your  age,  and  you  see 
I  am  none  the  worse  for  it,  and  a  good  ^ 
deal  the  richer.  I  am  an  old  man  now  — 
I  go  with  the  century  —  and  never  had  a 
day's  illness  in  my  life,  sir,  that  I  can 
recollect.  It's  your  idle  people  who  grow 
sickly;  we  busy  men  haven't  the  time. 
Why,  I  could  walk  from  here  to  Lombard 
Street  and  back  again  now,  and  eat  my 
dinner  all  the  better  for  it  afterwards." 

It  was  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Boulger, 
who  had  been  taken  into  partnership  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  to  boast  of  his  health 
and  wealth ;  but  to  a  young  man  who  had 
little  prospect  of  the  one  to  console  him 
for  the  possible  loss  of  the  other  the  ca- 
reer thus  described  was  scarcely  fascinat- 
ing. Walter,  however,  was  not  discour- 
aged. He  could  but  do  his  best,  he 
thought  to  himself;  and  even  if  nothing 
came  of  it  at  all,  hard  labor  at  least  pre- 
vented him  from  brooding  over  certain 
private  sorrows  of  his  own  that  we  know 
of.  Moreover,  he  was  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  the  life,  as  every  one  becoines 
accustomed  at  last  to  everything  in  this 
world;  and  from  time  to  time  he  came 
across  a  college  friend,  and  had  a  refresh- 
ing talk  over  old  days,  which,  together 
with  those  Sunday  dinners,  during  the 
winter,  at  Marescalchi's  club,  made  him 
feel  that  he  was  not  altogether  an  outcast 
from  civilization. 

Had  it  not  been  for  such  occasional 
glimpses  as  these  of  his  own  world,  he 
would  have  led  an  existence  of  complete 
solitude  ;  for  the  Brunes  were  not  people 
who  had  a  large  acquaintance,  and  Walter 
had  abstained  from  calling  upon  the  few 
friends  whom  he  possessed  in  London, 
being,  like  most  young  men  crossed  in 
love,  in  a  temporary  condition  of  enmity 
against  the  whole  of  the  other  sex.  It 
was  therefore  with  some  surprise  that,  on 
returning  to  his  rooms  one  evening  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  he  found  upon  his  ta- 
ble a  square  envelope  addressed  in  a 
lady's  hand,  which  envelope,  when  opened, 
proved  to  contain  a  formal  invitation  to 
dinner  from  Lady  Travers. 

Walter's  first  impulse  was  to  write  a 
refusal.  He  was  shy,  and  he  was  rather 
afraid  of  the  magnificent  people  whom  he 
supposed  that  he  would  meet  at  Travers 
House.    Besides  which,  he  did  not  wish 
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to  have  anything  to  do  with  any  one  who 
had  ever  borne  the  name  of  Winnino;ton. 
So  he  sat  down  and  wrote  that  Mr.  Walter 
Brune  regretted  that  he  would  be  unable 
to  dine  with  Lord  and  Lady  Travers  on  the 
day  named.  Then  he  frowned  thought- 
fully on  this  missive  for  five  minutes,  and 
ended  by  tearing  it  up.  It  was  true  that 
Edith  had  shown  herself  unworthy  of  an 
honest  man's  love;  it  was  true  also  that 
he  had  himself  got  over  a  boyish  affection 
so  obviously  misplaced.  Still,  he  would 
rather  like  to  know  what  had  become  of 
her.  He  had  been  too  proud  to  mention 
Miss  Winnington  in  his  letters  home  ;  but 
the  fact  was  that  he  did  feel  some  curios- 
ity upon  this  point,  and  no  doubt  Lady 
Travers  would  satisfy  it  without  any  ques- 
tions being  put  to  her.  Accordingly,  he 
took  another  sheet  of  paper,  and  wrote 
that  Mr.  Walter  Brune  would  have  much 
pleasure,  etc. ;  and  ten  days  later,  exactly 
as  the  clocks  were  striking  eight,  Mr. 
Walter  Brune  was  mounting  the  great 
staircase  of  Travers  House.  If  he  had 
learned  nothing  else  in  the  City,  he  had  at 
least  learned  to  be  punctual;  whence  it 
resulted  that  he  had  to  spend  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  by  himself  in  a  vast  drawing- 
room,  feeling  very  hot  and  uncomfort- 
able, before  Lady  Travers  came  in  and 
apologized. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  she  began,  "  I  have  kept 
you  <vaiting,  Mr.  Brune — or  may  I  not 
say  Walter?  I  have  been  so  accustomed 
to  hear  you  talked  about  as  Walter,  that 
I  can  hardly  think  of  you  by  any  other 
name." 

Walter  said  that  he  much  preferred  to 
be  called  by  his  Christian  name;  he,  too, 
was  much  more  accustomed  to  that  mode 
of  address  than  to  a  more  formal  one.  He 
added,  rather  disingenuously,  that  he  did 
not  know  by  whom  Lady  Travers  could 
have  heard  him  spoken  of  at  all. 

"  By  Margaret,  of  course,"  she  an- 
swered laughing.  "  Who  else  should  have 
talked  to  me  about  you  ?  " 

And  then  she  looked  so  hard  at  Wal- 
ter that  that  bashful  young  man  became 
very  red,  and  said  it  was  a  hot  day  for  the 
time  of  year.  "What  an  ass  she  must 
think  me  !  "  he  ejaculated  inwardly.  "  Of 
course  she  knows  all  about  it,  and  I  be- 
lieve she's  laughing  at  me.  I  wish  to 
goodness  I  hadn't  come." 

But  Lady  Travers  did  not  seem  to  no- 
tice his  embarrassment,  and  gave  him 
time  to  recover  himself  by  talking  without 
intermission  until  the  arrival  of  other 
guests  obliged  her  to  leave  him.  The 
room  was  soon  full  of  people  ;  and  Walter 


lost  his  self-consciousness  in  pleasure  and 
curiosity  when  he  found  himself  close  to 
a  knot  of  celebrities,  amongst  whom  were 
a  Cabinet  minister  and  two  foreign  am- 
bassadors. He  was  not  introduced  to 
Lord  Travers,  a  fierce-looking  old  man 
who  was  wheeled  into  the  drawing-room 
in  a  chair,  but  who  did  not  appear  at  the 
dinner-table,  his  gout  forbidding  him  to 
touch  any  of  the  delicacies  set  before  his 
guests.  At  dinner  Walter  was  placed 
next  to  a  good-humored  lady  who  knew  all 
about  him,  having  had  a  son  in  the  Ox- 
ford eleven,  and  who  talked  quite  know- 
ingly on  the  subject  of  cricket ;  so  that, 
upon  the  whole,  our  young  friend  spent  a 
pleasant  enough  evening;  though  he  could 
not  quite  understand  why  he  should  have 
been  asked. 

"Going  away  already?"  said  Lady 
Travers,  when  he  went  up  to  bid  her 
good-night.  "  Why  are  you  in  such  a 
hurry  ?  I  wanted  to  have  a  chat  with  you 
about  dear  old  Crayminster;  but  you  must 
come  and  see  me  again  soon.  You  will 
be  almost  sure  to  find  me  any  day  between 
five  and  six,  and  I  shall  always  be  at  home 
to  you.  It  is  so  seldom  that  I  meet  any- 
body who  belongs  to  our  part  of  the  world 
now.  I  suppose  you  know  that  my  moth- 
er and  Edith  are  in  London." 

Walter  said  no;  he  had  not  heard. 

"Oh, yes;  they  have  taken  a  house  in 
Park  Street  for  the  season.  By  the  way, 
I  have  a  little  dance  next  Thursday,  and 
I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see  you,  if  you  care 
to  come." 

Walter  was  completely  mystified.  Why 
all  this  excessive  cordiality?  And  what 
did  Lady  Travers  mean  by  talking  about 
her  mother  and  sister?  One  thing  was 
certain,  she  could  not  be  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  had  seen 
them  last,  and  in  any  case  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  run  the  risk  of  meeting 
Edith  at  this  dance.  He  began  some  un- 
intelligible excuse,  which  Lady  Travers 
cut  short  without  ceremony. 

"  I  think  you  had  much  better  come," 
she  said. 

"  I  can't  come,"  answered  Walter  in 
despair.  "  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  call 
upon  you  some  day,  and  tell  you  why.  I 
can't  explain  with  all  these  people  in  the 
room." 

"Explanations  are  not  required,"  she 
answered  smiling.  "  I  know  what  your 
reason  for  refusing  is;  but  it  is  such  a 
bad  one  that  1  cannot  accept  it.  Why, 
my  dear  Walter,  if  everybody  felt  the  scru- 
ples that  you  do,  society  would  come  to 
an  end.  because  half  the  men  in  London 
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would  be  afraid  to  go  out  anywhere,  lest 
they  should  meet  —  somebody  whom  they 
didn't  want  to  meet."  She  added  in  a 
lower  voice,  "  Don't  be  so  faint-hearted." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  Walter  beo;an 
eagerly.  But  Lady  Travers  was  already 
speaking  to  some  one  else,  and  only 
looked  over  her  shoulder,  as  she  shook 
hands  with  him  to  say,  "  I  shall  expect  you 
on  Thursday,  then." 

Walter  trudged  homewards  in  a  state  of 
much  wonder  and  excitement.  If  Lady 
Travers  had  meant  anything  at  all,  she 
must  have  meant  that  there  was  hope  for 
him;  and  if  there  was  hope  for  him, 
Edith  must  have  mentioned  him  to  her; 

and  if  Edith  had  mentioned  him But 

at  this  point  Walter  called  common  sense 
to  his  aid,  and  told  himself  that  he  was 
not  going  to  believe  anything  of  that  sort. 
He  had  heard  from  the  girl's  own  lips 
that  she  did  not  care  enough  about  him 
to  face  any  trial  for  his  sake ;  that,  surely, 
was  conclusive  enough  to  satisfy  anybody. 
And  then  he  recalled  those  fatal  words, 
and  went  through  the  conclusion  of  that 
melancholy  interview  at  Longbourne  once 
more,  as  he  had  done  many  and  many  a 
time  before,  when  he  had  been  tempted 
to  think  that  he  had  been  too  hasty,  and 
that,  after  all,  it  might  have  been  nothing 
but  sheer  terror  of  Mrs.  Winnington  that 
had  induced  Edith  to  dismiss  him.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  more  he  thought  of  it  —  and 
he  thought  of  very  little  else  for  the  next 
few  days  and  nights  —  the  more  he  be- 
came convinced  that  Edith  must  have 
taken  her  sister  into  her  confidence,  and 
surely  Lady  Travers  would  not  have  been 
so  cruel  as  to  encourage  him  unless  there 
were  some  real  ground  for  encourage- 
ment. He  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  speak  to  Edith  — there  could  be  no 
harm  in  his  doing  that;  for  Mrs.  Win- 
nington herself  had  admitted  that  they 
must  speak,  if  they  met  —  and  then  he 
would  very  soon  find  out  the  truth.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  could  not  help  admitting 
a  delightful  suspicion  into  his  mind  that 
Edith  had  taken  the  very  first  possible 
means  of  communicating  with  him  that 
had  come  within  her  reach  since  their 
severance.  Even  if  she  only  wanted  to 
tell  him  that  she  was  sorry  for  having 
treated  him  with  so  much  hearllessness, 
that  would  be  something.  He  pictured 
her  seizing  an  opportunity  to  whisper  a 
few  hurried  words  of  penitence  to  him  in 
the  ball-room,  her  color  coming  and  going 
as  of  old,  and  he  could  very  easily  imag- 
ine himself  forgiving  her.  Walter  was 
nothing  if  not  practical ;  yet  the  thought 


of  a  romantic  leave-taking  and  of  two 
faithful  hearts  destined  to  beat  forever 
apart  was  not  without  its  charms  for  him. 

He  nursed  these  pleasing  illusions  up 
to  the  supreme  moment  when  he  accosted 
Edith  on  the  Thursday  evening,  and  then 
was  robbed  of  them  all  at  a  blow  ;  for  her 
start  of  surprise  and  her  face  of  conster- 
nation sufficiently  convinced  him  that  this 
meeting  had  been  entirely  unforeseen  by  ■'^■' 
her.  She  was  looking  radiantly  beautiful ; 
she  was  exquisitely  dressed ;  she  wore 
about  her  neck  the  magnificent  pearls 
which  had  come  to  Mrs.  Winnington  by 
inheritance,  and  which  had  enhanced  the 
charms  of  each  of  her  daughters  in  suc- 
cession;  half-a  dozen  men  were  pressing 
round  her,  begging  for  a  dance,  and  Wal- 
ter had  time  to  say  no  more  than  "How 
do  you  do  .'* "  before  he  was  jostled  beyond 
speaking  distance.  For  the  "  little  dance  " 
to  which  he  had  been  invited  was  in  reality 
a  crowded  ball. 

Five  minutes  afterwards,  the  good-na- 
tured lady  who  had  sat  beside  Walter  on 
the  night  of  the  dinner  party  said  to  Lady 
Travers,  "Would  you  like  to  see  a  bank- 
er's clerk  in  a  towering  rage?  If  so,  just 
cast  a  glance  at  poor  Mr.  Brune.  Has 
the  girl  of  his  heart  thrown  him  over,  or 
is  it  only  that  somebody  has  trodden  on 
his  toe?" 

Lady  Travers  hastened  to  join  her 
young  friend,  who  indeed  was  leaining 
with  his  broad  shoulders  against  the  wall, 
looking  as  black  as  a  thunder-cloud. 

"  What  t's  the  matter?  "  she  asked,  try- 
ing hard  not  to  laugh. 

"Why  did  you  make  me  come  here?" 
returned  he.  "You  knew  quite  well  what 
it  was  that  induced  me  to  accept  your  in- 
vitation, and  I  suppose  you  knew,  too, 
what  I  should  get  for  my  pains.  Well;  it 
was  a  capital  joke,  and  I  hope  you  are 
satisfied.  Your  sister  stared  at  me,  as  if 
she  had  seen  a  ghost,  when  I  spoke  to 
her;  but  the  shock  hasn't  upset  her  much. 
You  see  she  is  enjoying  herself  immense- 
ly, dancing  with  that  curly-headed  fellow 
—  whoever  he  may  be." 

"  My  dear  Walter,  you  must  not  speak 
so  loud ;  and  you  are  not  to  scold  me  in 
my  own  house,  if  you  please.  If  you  are 
so  ungrateful  and  unreasonable,  I  shall 
send  you  about  your  business.  Can't  you 
understand  that,  if  I  had  told  certain  peo- 
ple that  you  were  to  be  here,  certain 
people  would  probably  have  remained 
away?  I  have  put  your  foot  on  the  first 
step  of  the  ladder;  but  I  really  cannot 
carry  you  up  upon  my  shoulders.  Now 
do,   like  a  good,  sensible  fellow,  watch 
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your  opportunity  and  take  advantage  of  it, 
and  don't  make  me  a  rebuke  to  the  foolish 
by  standing  sulking  there  till  people  ask 
me  who  you  are  and  what  is  the  matter 
with  vou." 

"  r'm  afraid  I  was  awfully  rude,"  said 
Walter  contritely;  "you  have  been  very 
kind  to  me  —  I'm  sure  I   don't  know  why 

and  I  beg  your  pardon  for  speaking  as 

I  did.  But'  look  here,  Lady  Travers,  I'm 
the  worst  man  in  the  world  at  understand- 
ino-  hints.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
plainly  whether  there  is  any  hope." 

"  There  is  always  hope  for  a  man.  If  a 
man  does  not  get  what  he  wants,  he  has 
himself  to  blame;  it  is  only  women  who 
are  condemned  to  be  hopeless.  Women 
are  very  often  obliged  to  say  things  that 
they  don't  mean,  and  to  do  things  that 
they  don't  want  to  do;  they  have  no 
choice.  However,  there  is  one  thing  that 
a  woman  can  do;  she  can  always  throw 
over  a  partner  in  favor  of  some  one  else 
whom  she  likes  better." 

Fortified  by  this  hint,  which,  at  all 
events,  could  not  be  complained  of  on  the 
score  of  obscurity,  Walter  shouldered  his 
way  by  degrees  to  the  open  window, 
where  he  could  see  Edith  talking  to  the 
curly-headed  youth  whom  he  had  men- 
tioned so  contemptuously,  and  hovered 
about  within  a  few  yards  of  her  until  the 
music  struck  up  again,  when  he  boldly 
advanced,  and  said,  "  I  think  this  is  our 
dance.  Miss  Winnington." 

Edith  gave  him  a  scared  look,  turned 
pink  and  white,  and  white  and  pink  again, 
and  at  last  answered  hurriedly,  "  Oh,  no  ; 
I  think  not.  I  think  you  must  have  made 
a  mistake." 

"  No  mistake  at  all,"  returned  Walter 
firmly;  and  he  offered  his  arm,  which  she 
took  after  a  moment  of  hesitation. 

"Oh,  not  into  the  room,  please,"  she 
said,  with  a  little  nervous  laugh,  as  he  be- 
gan to  follow  the  crowd.  "  1  can't  dance 
with  you  under  the  eyes  of  my  partner, 
and  mamma  would  be  so  angry  if  she 
saw  us.  It  was  very  wrong  of  you  to 
claim  me  in  this  way,  when  you  know  you 
never  asked  me  for  a  dance  at  all ;  but 
perhaps,  just  for  once,  as  we  are  such  old 
friends " 

"  Yes  ;  let  us  do  wrong  for  once  —  as 
we  are  such  old  friends,"  said  Walter 
drily.  "Where  can  we  go  to  get  out  of 
this  crush  ?" 

"That  window  opens  on  to  a  balcony; 
we  might  go  out  there  for  a  few  minutes. 
Only  for  a  few  minutes,  though;  I  ought 
not  to  be  speaking  to  you  at  all.  How  do 
you  come  to  be  here?" 


"  Oh,  I  assure  you  I  was  asked.  It  is 
very  extraordinary  that  I  should  have 
been,  no  doubt;  but  fashionable  society 
is  getting  so  dreadfully  mixed  nowadays, 
you  know,"  answered  Walter,  for  he  had 
not  quite  expected  to  be  greeted  after  this 
fashion,  and  it  struck  him  that  there  was 
a  shade  too  much  of  patronage  in  Edith's 
tone. 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to 
speak  like  that,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

They  were  out  upon  the  balcony  now, 
and  Edith,  who  had  removed  her  hand 
from  Walter's  arm,  was  leaning  over  the 
cushioned  balustrade,  looking  down  upon 
the  passing  vehicles  in  Park  Lane,  and 
upon  the  dark  trees  beyond. 

"Kind?"  returned  Walter.  "No;  I 
dare  say  it  is  not  particularly  kind.  Per- 
haps, if  you  were  in  my  place,  you 
wouldn't  be  very  much  disposed  to  be 
kind.  No;  I  didn't  mean  that!  Don't 
go,  Edith  —  don't  be  angry  with  me.  You 
know  I  would  not  be  unkind  to  you  for 
the  whole  world.  Of  course  my  being 
here  is  odd ;  I  never  go  anywhere ;  I 
haven't  been  to  a  single  ball  all  the  time 
that  I  have  been  in  London,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  was  a  great  ass  to  come  to  this 
one.  But  when  Lady  Travers  told  me 
that  I  should  meet  you  here,  how  could  I 
help  myself?" 

Edith,  who  had  made  a  movement  as  if 
to  return  to  the  ball-room,  had  resumed 
her  former  attitude,  and  now  stood  silent, 
with  her  back  turned  to  her  companion. 

"  Won't  you  at  least  say  that  you  are  a 
little  bit  glad  to  see  me?"  he  pleaded, 
after  waiting  in  vain  for  her  to  speak. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Walter  ;  I 
should  always  be  glad  to  see  you,"  she 
answered  quickly,  without  looking  at  him. 
"  And  we  ai-e  old  friends,  you  know ; 
though  you  don't  seem  to  like  my  saying 
so.  I  thought  you  had  forgotten  me  alto- 
gether. You  never  inquired  whether  I 
was  dead  or  alive  when  you  wrote  to  Nel- 
lie." 

"You  did  ask  Nellie  about  me,  then?" 

"  I  seem  to  be  losing  all  my  old  friends," 
Edith  went  on,  ignoring  this  interruption. 
"Nellie  will  hardly  speak  to  me  now;  I 
suppose  I  must  have  offended  her  in  some 
way.  Are  you  pleased  about  her  engage- 
ment? I  never  thought  she  cared  so 
much  for  Philip  —  did  you?" 

"It  is  not  always  easy  to  tell  whom 
women  care  for.  Nellie  is  a  girl  who 
knows  her  own  mind,  anyhow.  She 
wouldn't  have  taken  him  unless  she  had 
cared  for  him;  you  may  be  quite  sure  of 
that." 
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"  Wouldn't  she  ?  She  would  have  been 
very  foolish  if  she  had,  certainly,  consid- 
ering that  she  is  perfectly  free  to  do  as 
she  likes.  A  great  many  girls  are  obliged 
to  accept  men  whom  they  don't  care  for, 
and " 

"  Edith,  if  you  have  accepted  somebody 
else,  for  God's  sake  say  so,  and  let  us  get 
it  over.  You  told  me  you  did  not  care 
for  me.  Whether  you  quite  meant  that 
at  the  time,  or  whether  you  were  fright- 
ened into  saying  it,  I  don't  know;  but  it 
comes  to  much  the  same  thing;  for  you 
could  not  have  said  it  if  you  had  really 
cared  for  me " 

"  If  you  think  that,"  interrupted  Edith, 
"  what  is  the  use  of  alluding  to  the  sub- 
ject at  all?  We  had  much  better  not 
allude  to  it.  I  have  not  accepted  anybody, 
and  I  think  most  likely  I  never  shall ;  but 
that  can  be  nothing  to  you.  I  did  not 
expect  that  you  would  ever  speak  to  me 
again.  You  have  every  reason  to  hate 
and  despise  me." 

"Ah,  but  I  don't;  I  love  you." 

"  You  must  not  say  that,  Walter.  Even 
supposing  that  it  were  true " 

"  I  certainly  should  not  say  it  if  it  were 
false." 

"  But  you  must  not  say  it  at  all.  If  we 
are  to  meet  sometimes  now,  we  must 
never  talk  about  that ;  we  must  talk  about 
other  things.  What  do  you  think  of  this 
extraordinary  discovery  of  Philip's  ?  Do 
you  believe  he  is  really  your  cousin.''" 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  think.  My 
father  believes  it.  It  is  a  bad  look-out 
for  us,  I'm  afraid.  But  I  can't  discuss 
Philip  now.     Edith " 

"  I  don't  want  to  discuss  Philip  either; 
I  would  much  rather  hear  about  you. 
Are  you  getting  on  well  ?  and  do  you  dis- 
like your  work  very  much?" 

"  I  can't  say  I  like  it ;  but  it  gives  me 
something  to  do,  and  leaves  me  little  lei- 
sure for  thinking —  which  is  a  blessing." 

"  Do  you  ever  play  cricket  now  ? " 

"No;  I  haven't  the  time.  Edith,  I 
don't  want  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of 
you  ;  but  you  don't  know  what  a  differ- 
ence it  would  make  in  my  life  if  you  could 
tell  me  that  you  still  cared  for  me,  ever 
so  little." 

"You  said  I   could  not  really  care  for 

you What  a  lovely  night !  is  it  not, 

Mr.  Lovelace  ?  I  came  out  here  to  get  a 
breath  of  fresh  air;  it  is  so  stifling  in- 
doors. Our  dance  ?  —  and  nearly  over  ? 
I  am  so  sorry ;  but  if  you  had  been 
searching  for  me  high  and  low,  as  you 
say,  you  could  not  have  helped  finding 
me.     I  only  left  the  room  a  few  minutes 


ago.  Good-night,  Mr.  Brune.  Are  you 
coming  to  lunch  here  on  Sunday  by  any 
chance  ?  Oh,  I  thought  perhaps  you 
might  be." 

And  so  Edith  was  led  away  into  the 
throng  by  her  justly  incensed  partner,  and 
Walter  understood  that  he  was  dismissed 
for  that  evening.  If  he  could  have  seen 
Lady  Travers,  he  would  have  asked  her 
boldly  whether  he  might  call  upon  her  on 
Sunday;  but  Lady  Travers  was  nowhere 
to  be  discovered,  and  the  only  familiar 
face  that  he  came  across  in  the  course  of 
his  search  was  that  of  Mrs.  Winnington, 
who  stared  very  hard  at  him,  and  gave 
him  an  undecided  sort  of  bow,  as  he 
brushed  past  her. 

It  was  only  just  past  midnight  when  he 
emerged  upon  Park  Lane  ;  and  as  he  felt 
quite  certain  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
sleep  if  he  went  home,  he  thought  he 
would  walk  down  to  the  New  University 
Club,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
think  things  over  there  with  the  help  of  a 
pipe.  Turning  the  corner  of  St.  James's 
Street,  he  met  a  tall  pedestrian  of  military 
bearing,  who  peered  at  him  in  the  light  of 
a  gas-lamp,  stopped  short,  and  then  said, 
"  Is  that  Walter  Brune?"  And  the  next 
minute  he  was  shaking  hands  with  Colonel 
Kenyon. 

"  It  is  rather  a  piece  of  good  fortune, 
my  meeting  you,"  the  colonel  remarked. 
"  1  heard  something  to-day  which  I  think 
you  ought  to  know  about.  Could  you 
spare  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ?" 

Walter  said,  "An  hour,  if  you  like,'* 
and  proposed  that  they  should  walk  on  a 
few  steps  to  his  club,  where  Colonel  Ken- 
yon said  what  he  had  to  say  at  greater 
length  than  need  be  reported.  In  fulfil- 
ment of  the  resolution  which  he  had  made 
some  time  before,  while  at  Longbourne, 
he  had  been  to  Conduit  Street,  and  had 
heard  from  Philip's  former  landlady  the 
whole  history  of  Mrs.  Marescalchi's  ill- 
ness and  death.  Thus  the  mystery  was 
at  last  solved,  and  the  only  question  was 
whether  it  would  be  right  that  he  should 
make  the  matter  known  to  Miss  Brune, 
or  not.  It  was  upon  this  point,  Hugh 
said,  that  he  had  been  anxious  to  consult 
her  brother. 

"  The  business  is  not  quite  so  bad  a 
one  as  I  was  afraid  that  it  might  be ;  but 
in  all  conscience  it  is  bad  enough.  Why, 
at  the  very  time  when  he  proposed  to 
your  sister  his  wife  can  hardly  have  been 
dead  a  month  !  Can  you  imagine  a  man 
being  such  a  heartless  scoundrel  ?  " 

Walter  shook  his  head.  He  had  not 
spoken  during  Colonel  Kenyon's  recital, 
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except  once,  when  he  had  ejaculated  un- 1 
der  his  breath,  "  So  that  was  what  became 
of  poor  little  Fanny !  What  an  odd  thing 
that  I  should  never  have  suspected  it!" 
—  and  although  he  looked  a  good  deal 
vexed  and  distressed,  he  had  hardly  ex- 
pressed so  much  indignation  as  his  in- 
formant had  expected  that  he  would  do. 

"  Somebody  ought  to  tell  Miss  Brune," 
said  Colonel  Kenyon  decisively;  "the 
more  so  as  I  don't  for  one  moment  be- 
lieve that  the  fellow  himself  will  tell  her, 
unless  he  is  obliged.  I  might  write  to 
Margaret;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  I  have  given  so  much  offence  already 
by  what  I  have  said  from  time  to  time 
about  this  precious  young  rascal  that  — 
that  in  short,  I  would  much  rather  leave 
it  alone.  I  think  you  would  be  the  proper 
person  to  write  to  your  sister." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Walter  doubtfully. 
"Only,  don't  you  think  it  would  look 
rather  like  stealing  a  march  upon  Philip  ?  " 

"  Stealing  a  march  upon  him  !  "  repeated 
Hugh  scornfully.  "  How  is  one  to  deal 
with  a  fellow  like  that,  unless  one  steals  a 
march  upon  him.?  I  confess,"  he  went 
on,  with  some  impatience,  "that  I  can't 
understand  the  weakness  that  all  you  peo- 
ple seem  to  have  for  Marescalchi.  Here 
is  a  fellow  who  sneaks  off  to  Italy  to  try 
and  do  your  father  out  of  his  property, 
who  coolly  proposes  to  your  sister  when 
he  hasn't  a  sixpence  to  bless  himself  with, 
who  keeps  a  wife  in  London  on  the  sly, 
breaks  her  heart,  I  suspect,  and  rushes 
off  to  engage  himself  to  somebody  else 
before  she  is  cold  in  her  grave  —  a  fellow 
who  laughs  at  you,  and  humbugs  you,  and 
tells  lies  right  and  left,  by  George  !  —  and 
upon  my  word  and  honor,  I  believe  you 
think  it's  all  right,  li  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest to  Margaret  that  it  would  be  as  well 
to  look  after  him  a  little  more  closely,  she 
turns  her  back  upon  me;  and  now,  when 
I  ask  you  to  tell  your  sister  a  plain  and 
simple  fact  which  no  gentleman  in  Mares- 
calchi's  place  would  have  concealed  from 
her,  you  talk  about  stealing  a  march  upon 
him  !  I  must  confess  that  I  can't  make 
it  out.     It  fairly  beats  me." 

Walter  smiled  deprecatingly.  "You 
see,"  said  he,  "  we  have  known  Philip  all 
our  lives,  and  —  well,  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  make  a  stranger  understand  how  we 
feel  towards  him  ;  but  the  truth  is  that  one 
can't  help  liking  Philip.  I  never  met 
anybody  yet  who  didn't  like  him." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Hugh  with 
hearty  emphasis  ;  "you  have  met  one  man 
who  don't  like  him,  never  did,  and  never 
will." 


"  Ah,  well ;  you  are  the  exception  that 
proves  the  rule,  I  suppose.  I  quite  agree 
with  you  that  it  would  have  been  better  if 
Philip  had  been  more  straightforward ; 
but  then  again  there  are  lots  of  people 
who  would  say  that  a  man  isn't  bound  to 
tell  the  whole  story  of  his  past  life  as 
soon  as  he  becomes  engaged.  We  don't 
know  what  he  may  have  to  say  for  himself 
either;  and  I  am  sure  you  are  wrong 
about  his  having  broken  Fanny's  heart. 
Philip  is  just  the  same  now  that  he  used 
to  be  at  school.  He  does  a  heap  of  things 
that  he  ought  not  to  do;  but  he  never  in- 
tends to  hurt  anybody  —  he  never  means 
any  harm." 

"  Of  all  the  noxious  reptiles  that  crawl 
the  earth,  commend  me  to  the  man  who 
doesn't  mean  any  harm ! "  called  out 
Colonel  Kenyon,  whose  heat  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  other's  misplaced  len- 
iency. "Well;  do  you  mean  to  write  to 
your  sister,  or  don't  you?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I'll  write,"  answered  Walter; 
"  there's  no  doubt  that  she  ought  to  be 
told." 

"  And  I  sincerely  hope  and  trust,"  said 
Hugh,  getting  up,  "that  she  will  break 
off  her  engagement.  There's  no  saying 
what  she  may  do,  though,  or  how  she  may 
take  it.  I  don't  profess  to  understand 
women  myself." 

"  They  are  curious  creatures,  certainly," 
agreed  Walter,  thinking  of  his  own  expe- 
rience of  the  sex. 

"  Most  extraordinary,"  said  Hugh  ; 
"  most  extraordinary.  Well,  good-night, 
Walter.  If  you  could  see  your  way  to 
telling  this  story  without  bringing  my 
name  into  it,  you  know,  I  should  be  just 
as  well  pleased." 

And,  having  given  this  incidental  proof 
that  he  understood  something  of  the  na- 
ture of  at  least  one  woman  in  the  world, 
Colonel  Kenyon  struggled  into  his  great- 
coat and  went  away. 

CHAPTER   XXVIII. 
TOM   STANNIFORTH   FINDS   HIS   MATCH. 

If  Walter  had  not  been  in  such  a  des- 
perate hurry  to  leave  Lady  Travers's  ball, 
he  might  probably  have  been  called  upon 
to  shake  hands  with  an  old  acquaintance, 
in  whose  movements  he  had  good  reason 
to  be  interested.  Tom  Stanniforth,  in 
this  month  of  June,  when  public  business 
was  being  rapidly  pushed  forward  and 
philanthropic  measures  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  shelved  by  an  impatient 
Legislature,  was  too  actively  occupied  a 
man  to  have  much  time  for  dancing;  but 
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between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  he  did 
manage  to  hasten  up  from  Westminster 
to  Travers  House,  and  the  first  person  to 
whom  he  spoke  on  his  arrival,  was  Edith. 

"  How  late  you  are  !  "  said  she.  "  I 
thought  you  were  not  coming."' 

"  So  did  I,  I  can  tell  you,  at  one  time.  I 
got  away  as  soon  as  I  could;  but  I  was 
bound  not  to  miss  the  division.  When  I 
saw  Torkington  get  upon  his  legs,  I  gave 
myself  up  for  lost;  but  happily  he  had 
forgotten  his  notes,  so  he  treated  us  to  a 
confused  oration,  which  was  quite  short 
for  him,  and  soon  after  that  we  were  let 
out  of  school.  I  hope  you  got  the  flowers 
I  sent  you  ?  " 

"Thank  you,  yes;  they  arrived  quite 
safely,  and  they  were  very  pretty." 

"You  have  not  brought  them  with  you 
though,  I  see." 

"They  did  not  match  my  dress.  And, 
Mr.  Stanniforth,  I  hope  you  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  go  to  Covent  Garden,  or 
wherever  it  is  that  you  buy  flowers,  any 
more  on  my  account.  I  am  sure  it  must 
be  a  great  tax  upon  you." 

"  Good  gracious  me  !  I  haven't  the  time 
to  go  to  Covent  Garden.  I  send  out  to 
the  florist's  to  order  them." 

"  I  see,"  said  Edith,  with  a  quiet  smile. 
"But  in  future  your  servant  might  be 
spared  the  walk  to  the  florist's.  I  don't 
think  I  care  much  for  bouquets." 

"  Don't  you  ?  Well,  I  rather  agree  with 
you.  They  are  a  barbarous  sort  of  things 
in  themselves,  and  they  must  be  a  great 
nuisance  for  one  to  carry  about;  but  I 
thought " 

"  You  thought  it  would  be  the  proper 
thing  to  send  them,  and  I  am  sure  you  are 
very  kind  ;  but  henceforth  we  will  take  the 
will  for  the  deed.  Don't  you  want  to  go 
and  dance  with  somebody  now?  It  is 
useless  to  ask  me  ;  I  am  much  too  tired 
and  too  hot  to  move  from  my  seat,  now 
that  I  have  found  one." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that 
contact  with  the  world  had  rubbed  off  a 
good  deal  of  the  shyness  with  which 
Edith  was  afflicted  when  we  first  made  her 
acquaintance  ;  but  that  she  was  still  sub- 
ject to  timidity,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, was  plainly  shown  when  Mrs. 
Winnington  came  sailing  up  to  say, — 

"Oh,  Mr.  Stanniforth,  how  kind  of  you 
to  send  those  lovely  flowers  !  I  hope  you 
will  forgive  me  for  not  allowing  Edith  to 
bring  them;  but  pink  and  green,  you 
know!  I  have  such  a  dreadfully  sensitive 
eye  for  color;  it  is  quite  a  misfortune  to 
me  ;  and  I  really  co?4ld  not  let  her  carry 
them  with  that  dress  on  —  though  she  was 


very  angry  with  me  about  it.    Weren't  you, 
Edith?" 

And  Mrs.  Winnington  accompanied 
this  query  with  a  look  which  caused  her 
daughter  to  cast  all  regard  for  truth  to 
the  winds,  and  to  answer,  "  Yes,  mamma," 
with  the  utmost  promptitude. 

"  Miss  Winnington  has  been  telling 
me  that  she  doesn't  care  for  bouquets," 
observed  Tom. 

"What  nonsense!"  Mrs.  Winnington 
was  beginning;  but  Tom  went  on, — 

"Nor  do  I,  I  must  say.  So  we  are 
agreed.  I  like  nothing  better  than  wild 
flowers  myself." 

"  Well,  perhaps  bouquets  are  rather 
stiff;  still  you  could  hardly  walk  into  a 
ball-room  with  a  bunch  of  buttercups  and 
daisies  in  your  hand.  By-the-by,  Mr. 
Stanniforth,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  very 
much  interested  I  was  in  reading  your 
speech  of  last  night.  So  telling,  and  so 
perfectly  unanswerable  !  The  poor  home 
secretary!  I  felt  quite  sorry  for  him; 
though  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  he 
deserved  it  all.  But  I  must  not  keep  you 
from  dancing." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  dance,"  answered 
Tom.  "That  is  another  point  upon 
which  your  daughter  and  I  are  of  one 
mind.  We  think  it  is  much  better  fun  to 
sit  still  and  look  on  in  such  weather  as 
this." 

It  was  quite  the  same  thing  to  Mrs. 
Winnington  whether  this  couple  sat  still 
or  danced,  provided  that  they  remained 
together;  so  she  only  exclaimed  play- 
fully, "  Oh,  you  shockingly  lazy  people  !  " 
and  passed  on  in  high  good-humor. 

It  would  occupy  rather  too  much  space 
to  record  the  gradual  process  by  which 
Mr.  Stanniforth  had  been  brought,  or 
had  brought  himself,  to  the  point  of  pay- 
ing serious  addresses  to  Edith  Winning- 
ton.  When  he  had  been  rejected  by  the 
only  woman  whom  he  had  ever  loved,  he 
had  made  up  his  mind,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  that  disappointment,  that  he 
would  remain  a  bachelor  for  the  rest  of 
his  days;  but  since  then  he  had  seen 
reason  to  reconsider  this  determination. 
His  father,  who  was  growing  alarmed 
lest  the  family  of  Stanniforth  should  be- 
come extinct  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory, 
and  its  wealth  be  distributed  among  dis- 
tant collaterals,  urged  him  frequently 
and  piteously  to  take  a  wife  without  fur- 
ther loss  of  time;  Tom  himself  began  to 
think  that  it  was  almost  his  duty  to  do  so ; 
and  while  he  was  still  wavering — these 
considerations  alone  being  not  quite 
weighty  enough  to  decide  him  —  came  the 
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news  of  Nellie's  engagement  to  Philip, 
which  clinched  the  matter.  There  was, 
of  course,  no  good  reason  for  its  doing  so, 
since  he  had  abandoned  all  idea  of  gain- 
ing Nellie's  love  for  himself;  but  the 
feeling  was  not,  perhaps,  an  altogether 
unnatural  one.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that, 
when  Mrs.  Winnington  let  him  know  of 
her  arrival  in  Park  Street  by  an  invitation 
to  dinner,  he  not  only  accepted  this  hos- 
pitality, but  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  might  do  a  great  deal  worse  than  ac- 
cept what  was  delicately  offered  at  the 
same  time;  and  from  that  day  forth  he 
set  himself  to  prosecute  his  suit  in  the 
intervals  of  business.  The  House  of 
Commons,  the  habitual  drunkards,  and 
the  oppressed  railway  servants  occupied 
by  far  the  most  important  place  in  his 
thoughts  (for  he  was  firmly  resolved  to 
think  no  more  of  Nellie);  but  there  still 
remained  to  him,  under  the  head  of  relax- 
ation, an  hour  or  two  out  of  every  day  to 
be  devoted  to  Miss  Winnington,  whom  he 
considered  a  very  nice  girl,  and  much  im- 
proved in  manner  of  late.  He  was  not  in 
love  with  her,  and  did  not  attempt  to  per- 
suade himself  that  he  was  so;  but  he 
believed  that  he  could  make  her  happy, 
and  that,  in  a  comparative  fashion,  she 
would  make  him  happy  too.  Indeed,  so 
long  as  there  were  habitual  drunkards 
and  other  such  unfortunates  in  the  land, 
he  was  not  likely  to  be  dependent  upon 
domesticity  for  comparative  happiness. 

Mr.  Stanniforth,  then,  became  so 
marked  in  his  attentions  to  the  ladies  in 
Park  Street  that  Mrs.  Winnington,  feel- 
ing this  bird  to  be  well  in  the  hand,  began 
to  beat  the  bush  in  search  of  other  and 
rarer  ones,  and  had  fairly  good  sport  with 
a  few  young  peers,  until  their  respective 
mammas  turned  upon  her,  and  gave  her 
to  understand  that  such  poaching  would 
not  be  permitted.  Edith,  for  her  part, 
gave  Mr.  Stanniforth  no  little  encourage- 
ment. She  had  the  weakness  of  will  in- 
nate in  her  father's  family;  but  she  had 
also,  as  many  weak  persons  have,  a  con- 
siderable power  of  passive  resistance, 
when  driven  to  extremities.  Mrs.  Win- 
nington could  lead  her  to  the  water  any 
day  with  the  greatest  ease  ;  but  it  was  not 
quite  so  certain  that  she  could  be  made 
to  drink.  Her  present  idea  was  to  tem- 
porize ;  and  this,  she  thought,  could  be 
best  accomplished  by  allowing  Mr.  Stan- 
niforth and  others  to  supjjose  that  she 
meant  to  accept  him.  She  had  measured 
quite  accurately  the  extent  of  his  affection 
for  her,  and  knew  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  staving  off  his  proposal 


until  the  end  of  the  session.  If,  in  the 
mean  time,  she  could  use  him  as  a  weapon 
to  keep  other  admirers  at  a  distance,  there 
would  be  that  much,  at  all  events,  gained. 
And  he  was  really  a  very  pleasant  kind  of 
man  to  have  for  a  friend.  He  kne\V  all 
sorts  of  people,  and  could  provide  any- 
thing that  was  required  of  him  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  from  a  box  at  one  of  the 
theatres  to  places  in  the  ladies'  gallery  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  had  even, 
upon  more  than  one  occasion,  procured 
invitations  for  Mrs.  Winnington  and  her 
daughter  from  ladies  with  whom  they 
were  not  upon  visiting  terms;  though  this 
last  was  a  proof  of  friendship  with  which 
Edith  would  willingly  have  dispensed. 

Nobody,  however,  need  hesitate  about 
asking  for  an  invitation  for  a  man;  and 
that  was  why,  after  Mrs.  Winnington  had 
left  Mr.  Stanniforth  and  Edith  to  enter- 
tain one  another,  as  already  related,  the 
latter  broke  in  upon  the  resufitd \^\\\z\\  her 
neighbor  was  giving  of  the  prime  minis- 
ter's speech,  by  saying, — 

"  You  know  Lady  Cecilia  Caroll,  don't 
you  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  know  her." 

"  I  want  you  to  get  me  a  card  for  her 
concert  on  the  5th.  Do  you  think  you 
can  manage  it.''  " 

"  But  I  thought  you  told  me  that  you 
were  going." 

"  So  we  are.  It  was  not  for  myself  that 
I  wanted  the  invitation,  but  for  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  was  here  this  evening — Mr. 
Walter  Brune." 

"  What,  young  Brune  from  Broom  Leas  ? 
Dear  me,  is  he  in  London.?  Well,  I'll  do 
what  I  can ;  but  I  rather  expect  I  shall 
be  snubbed.  Old -Lady  Cecilia  is  not  the 
most  amiable  woman  in  the  world,  and 
she  prides  herself  upon  never  crowding 
her  rooms.  I  was  rather  surprised  at 
her " 

"  At  her  asking  us  ?" 

"No,  no,  my  dear  Miss  Winnington," 
cried  Tom,  who  may,  nevertheless,  have 
had  some  such  thought  in  his  mind  when 
he  checked  himself;  "I  was  going  to  say 
that  I  was  surprised  at  her  asking  me. 
Do  you  very  particularly  wish  for  this  in- 
vitation ? " 

"  I  should  have  liked  Walter  to  have  it. 
He  is  very  fond  of  music,  and  I  don't 
think  he  often  gets  a  chance  of  hearing 
any ;  but  pray  don't  trouble  yourself,  if 
there  is  any  difficulty  about  it." 

"  He  shall  have  it,"  answered  Mr.  Stan- 
niforth confidently.  "  I  can  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  the  old  lady  through 
her  son,  who  is   a  red-hot   Radical,  and 
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looks  up  to  me  with  admiring  eyes.  Will 
you  give  me  Brune's  address,  or  shall  I 
send  the  card  to  you  ? " 

"  You  can  send  it  to  me,"  answered 
Edith  ;  "or,  rather,  you  can  give  it  to  me 
the  next  time  we  meet.  And,  Mr.  Stan- 
niforth,  you  needn't  mention  it  to  mamma, 
please.  She  —  doesn't  much  like  the 
Brunes." 

"All  right;  I  won't  say  a  word.  Do 
you  ever  —  ahem!  —  hear  anything  of  the 
Brunes  now?" 

"  I  saw  Walter  to-night  for  a  few  min- 
utes. I  hear  of  the  others  through  Mar- 
garet every  now  and  then." 

"And  are  they  all  quite  well  down 
there.?  Miss  Brune  in  the  seventh  heav- 
en of  happiness,  I  suppose  —  that  sort  of 
thing,"  said  Mr.  Stanniforth,  with  some- 
what exaggerated  carelessness. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  She  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  particularly  happy  when 
I  saw  her  last ;  but  I  suppose  she  ought 
to  be  so.  Mr.  Brune  is  not  much  pleased 
with  her  engagement,  I  believe." 

"One  could  hardly  expect  him  to  be 
pleased,  young  Marescalchi  having  no 
money  and  no  profession,"  said  Mr.  Stan- 
niforth, who  of  course  had  heard  nothing 
of  Philip's  supposed  claims  to  Long- 
bourne;  "but  that  only  shows  all  the 
more  that  it  must  have  been  a  love  match, 
don't  you  see?" 

"  Did  anybody  ever  suggest  that  it  was 
anything  else?"  said  Edith,  smiling. 
"  People  may  be  in  love  and  yet  not  be 
happy,  you  know.  How  tired  I  am!  I 
wish  it  was  time  to  go  away.  Would  you 
mind  hunting  up  mamma,  and  persuading 
her  to  move  ?  I  shall  meet  you  here  at 
luncheon  on  Sunday,  shall  I  not?" 

Mr.  Stanniforth  said  that  Lady  Travers 
had  been  kind  enough  to  ask  him,  and 
then  went  off  in  search  of  Mrs.  Winning- 
ton,  as  he  was  told. 

It  will  now  be  understood  why  Walter 
had  not  been  bidden  to  this  Sunday  feast. 
A  meeting  between  him  and  Tom  Stanni- 
forth might,  or  might  not,  be  awkward; 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  Lady  Travers  had 
at  first  fully  intended  to  ask  him;  but, 
after  witnessing  his  behavior  in  the  ball- 
room, she  had  perceived  that  he  was  not 
nearly  man  of  the  world  enough  to  be 
trusted  in  a  situation  requiring  some  pa- 
tience and  self-control.  She  liked  him 
none  the  less  for  his  lack  of  these  ser- 
viceable qualities;  but  she  dared  not  run 
the  risk  of  a  scene  —  especially  as  Lord 
Travers  was  accustomed  to  honor  her 
with  his  company  in  the  middle  of  the 
day. 
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This  last  consideration  likewise  pre- 
vented her  from  including  her  mother  in 
the  party.  Lord  Travers,  who  hated  a 
good  many  people,  hated  his  mother-in- 
law  more  than  his  wife,  his  doctor,  and 
his  lawyer  all  put  together  —  which  was 
saying  a  great  deal.  He  had  not  spoken 
to  her  for  years,  and  had  long  ago  given 
orders  that  she  was  upon  no  pretence  to 
be  admitted  into  his  house  at  any  time 
when  there  could  be  a  possibility  of  his 
meeting  her. 

Mrs.  Winnington  was  very  forgiving 
about  it.  She  went  to  the  large  entertain- 
ments at  Travers  House,  and  sent  Edith 
to  the  small  ones,  saying  that  one  really 
could  not  bring  oneself  to  cross  or  con- 
tradict poor  George,  who  was  such  a  con- 
stant sufferer;  but  that  he  held  views 
upon  religious  subjects  which  she  felt 
that  she  ought  not  to  listen  to  without  a 
protest;  and  therefore  it  was  just  as  well 
that  they  should  not  often  meet.  Fur- 
thermore, she  could  not  quite  approve  of 
Sunday  entertainments  for  herself,  though 
she  was  far  from  condemning  others  who 
saw  their  way  to  participating  in  them. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  this 
orthodox  churchwoman  was  not  missed 
by  any  of  those  who  assembled  at  Trav- 
ers House  on  the  day  in  question  ;  and 
probably  by  none  of  them  was  her  ab- 
sence less  regretted  than  by  the  daughter 
whom  she  had  dropped  in  Park  Lane  on 
her  way  back  from  church.  It  was  not 
often  that  Edith  escaped  from  her  moth- 
er's tender  supervision,  and  when  she  did 
so  she  enjoyed  her  liberty  to  the  utmost. 
She  would  have  enjoyed  this  luncheon 
party  had  it  consisted  entirely  of  elderly 
spinsters,  instead  of  being  composed,  as 
it  was,  principally  of  very  agreeable  young 
men,  who  vied  with  one  another  in  their 
efforts  to  amuse  her.  The  talk  was  gen- 
eral, and  was  entertaining  enough  in  its 
way,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  laugh- 
ter, to  which  Edith  contributed  her  fair 
share.  The  old  man  in  the  wheeled  chair, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  did  not  act 
as  a  damper  upon  the  spirits  of  the 
younger  people.  He  had  a  few  friends  of 
his  own  around  him,  who  talked  to  him 
about  racing  and  the  prospects  of  the 
moors — for  he  had  been  a  great  sports- 
man in  days  gone  by — and  he  took  not 
the  slightest  notice  of  his  wife's  guests. 

"  Here  is  your  card,"  said  Tom  Stanni- 
forth, when  luncheon  was  over  and  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Edith  in 
private. 

"Oh,  thank  you  !  "  she  answered  grate- 
fully, taking  the  envelope  and  slipping  it 
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into  her  pocket.  "I  hope  you  didn't 
have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  it." 

"There  would  be  no  pleasure  in  oblig- 
ing a  friend,  if  it  did  not  cost  one  a  little 
trouble  to  do  so,"  answered  Mr.  Stanni- 
forth,  who  indeed  had  carried  his  point 
after  an  interview  with  Lady  Cecilia  which 
had  been  almost  too  much  even  for  his 
indomitable  good  temper.  "  It  is  to  be  a 
very  good  concert,  I  am  told,  if  Brune 
cares  for  that  kind  of  thing.  I  didn't 
fancy  he  was  musical." 

Edith  looked  rather  guilty  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  recovered  herself  quickly.  "  I 
don't  know  that  he  is  exactly  musical," 
she  replied;  "but  he  likes  music;  all  the 
Brunes  do.     Nellie  delights  in  it." 

"Does  she?  Perhaps  that  was  one  of 
the  things  that  attracted  her  to  young 
Marescalchi,  who  is  going  to  be  the  great 
singer  of  the  day,  I  hear.  When  is  he 
expected  back  from  Italy?" 

"I  don't  know.  Mr.  Stanniforth,  you 
saw  a  great  deal  of  Nellie  at  one  time  ;  I 
wish  you  would  tell  me  whether  she  really 
cares  for  Philip,  or  not." 

"  Now,  my  dear  Miss  Winnington,  is  it 
likely  that  I  should  know  that,  if  you 
don't  ?  Have  you  any  reason  for  doubt- 
ing it?" 

"Yes,  I  have  a  reason;  but  it  is  only  a 
sort  of  a  kind  of  a  reason;  and  Nellie 
never  tells  me  anything.  I  thought  per- 
haps she  might  have  been  more  commu- 
nicative with  you." 

"Oh,  dear  no!  Miss  Brune  never 
liked  me,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Have  you 
heard  the  rumor  that  there  is  a  split  in 
the  ministry  ? " 

"Yes;  you  told  me.  At  least,  I  don't 
quite  remember;  but  I  shall  read  all 
about  it  in  the  Observer  when  I  go  home, 
I  dare  say.  I  never  can  take  an  interest 
in  politics,  and  I  daren't  open  my  lips 
when  people  get  upon  these  subjects,  lest 
I  should  display  my  appalling  ignorance." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must  often  have  bored 
you  beyond  endurance,"  said  Mr.  Stanni- 
forth, with  tardy  compunction. 

"By  telling  me  of  all  those  wonderful 
schemes  of  yours  ?  Oh,  no ;  you  have 
not  bored  me  ;  only  I  cannot  always  make 
out  what  it  is  all  about.  Now,  Nellie 
takes  the  greatest  interest  in  everything 
of  that  kind,  and  has  the  whole  act  or 
bill,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  at  her  fingers' 
ends  in  no  time.  She  was  quite  excited 
over  that  Anti-Vaccination  Bill  that  you 
used  to  talk  about  —  no;  not  anti-vaccina- 
tion.    What  was  it?  " 

"The  anti-vivisection  measure?"  sug- 
gested Tom  wonderingly.     The  pertinac- 


ity with  which  Miss  Winnington  recurred 
to  Nellie's  name  puzzled  and  rather  an- 
noyed him.  He  did  not  want  to  talk  about 
Nellie;  nor  was  it  agreeable  to  him  to 
hear  comparisons  drawn  between  the  girl 
whom  he  wished  and  the  one  whom  he 
intended  to  marry.  "I  find  that  all  the 
ladies  are  with  me  upon  the  subject  of 
vivisection,"  he  began,  by  way  of  gently 
leading  the  conversation  towards  gener- 
alities. 

But  Miss  Winnington  was  not  to  be 
baffled.  "  Nellie  certainly  would  be," 
said  she;  "for  she  is  so  devoted  to  all 
animals  —  horses  and  dogs  especially.  I 
never  heard  the  true  history  of  that  es- 
cape of  hers  out  hunting.  Wasn't  it  you 
who  picked  her  up,  and  dressed  her 
wounds,  and  set  her  upon  your  own 
beast?" 

It  was  in  this  wily  manner  that  Mr. 
Stanniforth  was  lured  into  the  beginning 
of  a  dialogue  long  before  the  end  of  which 
Edith  had  found  out  all  that  she  had 
wanted  to  do,  and  knew  as  well  as  if  she 
had  been  told  it  in  so  many  words  that 
her  companion's  heart  was  no  longer  his 
own  to  dispose  of.  For  more  reasons 
than  one,  the  discovery  gave  her  a  good 
deal  of  satisfaction ;  and  she  determined 
to  use  it  for  her  own  purposes,  feeling  no 
scruple  in  so  doing.  For  what  business 
has  a  man  to  be  paying  court  to  one  lady 
when  he  is  manifestly  and  ridiculously  in 
love  with  another?  Edith  had  no  manner 
of  doubt  but  that  her  admirer  would  throw 
her  over  ruthlessly,  if  Nellie  were  free 
and  willing  to  accept  his  hand  ;  and  that, 
thought  she,  was  a  game  at  which  two 
could  play. 

Before  she  went  away  she  found  out 
Walter's  address  from  her  sister,  and 
posted  the  card  which  had  been  given  to 
her  for  him,  writing  the  initials  E.  W.  in 
the  corner  of  the  envelope  in  order  to 
prevent  misconceptions.  It  was  quite 
possible  that  Walter,  who  knew  so  little 
of  London  life,  might  be  surprised  at  re- 
ceiving an  invitation  from  a  total  stranger, 
and  might  have  the  stupidity  to  decline  it. 

As  for  Tom  Stanniforth,  he  leftTravers 
House,  that  afternoon,  more  disposed  to 
be  in  love  with  Edith  than  he  had  ever 
been  before.  He  was  astonished  to  find 
how  much  he  had  enjoyed  talking  to  her, 
and  how  quickly  the  time  had  passed. 
She  had  been  lively,  she  had  been  loqua- 
cious, she  had  actually,  once  or  twice, 
been  amusing.  And  slie  really  was  a 
good  girl.  How  kindly  and  pleasantly 
she  had  spoken  about  Nellie  !  and  how 
very  seldom  it  is  that  you  hear  one  woman 
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praise  another  in  that  hearty  and  unre- 
served way  !  The  poor  man  is  hardly  to 
be  blamed  if  he  fancied  that  it  was  the 
sunshine  of  his  presence  that  had  caused 
this  shrinking  flower  to  expand  so  charm- 
ingly, and  he  should  surely  be  praised  in 
that  he  resolved,  for  the  hundredand- 
fiftieth  time,  to  think  thenceforward  more 
of  her  and  less  of  Nellie. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  this  that  Walter 
thought  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  call 
upon  Lady  Travers,  whom  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  sipping  her  afternoon 
cup  of  tea  alone,  and  who  began  to  laugh 
as  soon  as  she  saw  him. 

"  Now  I  do  wonder  what  you  are  laugh- 
ing at,"  said  he  rather  crossly. 

"I  am  laughing  at  you,  Walter,"  she 
answered  ;  "  so  now  you  know." 

Walter  sat  down,  and  looked  indignant 
notes  of  interrogation. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  are  very  funny  ?  " 
asked  Lady  Travers,  still  laughing. 

"  I  think  you  are  making  fun  of  me,  if 
that's  what  you  mean." 

"  No,  I  am  not ;  but  why  do  you  march 
into  the  room  in  that  defiant  way,  looking 
as  if  you  were  not  to  be  trifled  with  and 
wouldn't  stand  any  nonsense  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  look  as  I  feel,"  replied 
Walter  curtly. 

"  But  you  really  must  not  feel  like  that. 
Of  course,  if  you  choose  to  go  at  things 
in  a  hammer-and-tongs  style,  and  demand 
a  plain  yes  or  no  to  every  question,  you 
will  get  your  answer.  You  will  get  a  plain 
no,  if  that  will  do  for  you.  If  you  want 
the  answer  to  be  yes,  you  must  try  to  be 
a  little  more  humble." 

"  Lady  Travers,  I  will  be  as  humble  as 
you  please  ;  I  am  ready  to  kneel  down  in 
the  dust  before  her.  But  I  won't  be 
played  fast  and  loose  with  ;  I  won't  be 
flirted  with  for  a  season  and  then  pushed 
on  one  side  and  told  that  I  ought  to  feel 
very  thankful  for  having  been  admitted 
into  the  society  of  my  betters.  Either 
Edith  loves  me,  or  she  doesn't.  If  she 
doesn't,  well  and  good ;  I  have  no  right  to 
complain.  But  if  she  does,  I  think  she 
ought  to  say  so." 

"  I  have  had  to  do  with  a  good  many 
dense  and  obstinate  people,"  remarked 
Lady  Travers  ;  "  but  never  yet  have  I  met 
your  equal.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I 
should  not  do  more  wisely  to  send  you 
away  and  encourage  Edith  to  marry  some 
decent  old  man  with  plenty  of  money, 
who  would  buy  pretty  things  for  her  and 
get.  on  well  with  my  mother.  By  the 
way,  my  mother  is  laid  up  with  the  gout 
again." 


Walter  said  he  was  sorry  to  hear  it. 

"Yes;  I  thought  you  would  be  sorry. 
You  will  not  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
her  for  some  time  now;  and  I  suppose  I 
shall  have  to  act  as  Edith's  chaperon." 

At  tills  Walter  grinned;  but  presently 
heaved  a  deep  sigh.  "It  doesn't  make 
much  difference  to  me,"  he  said  despond- 
ently ;  "  I  don't  live  in  your  world.  She 
sent  me  this,"  he  added,  pulling  an  en- 
velope out  of  his  pocket.  "  It's  an  invi- 
tation to  a  concert  from  a  Lady  Somebody 
Something,  whom  I  never  heard  of.  I've 
a  great  mind  not  to  go." 

"  I  wouldn't  go  if  I  were  you,"  said 
Lady  Travers  calmly,  "  I  would  display 
a  proper  spirit  by  remaining  away,  and 
sulking  like  a  great  baby,  and  showing 
Edith  how  stupid  it  was  of  her  to  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  an  invitation  for 
you  which  has  been  refused  to  hundreds 
of  people.  That  is  the  way  to  make  your- 
self appreciated  at  your  right  value." 

Walter  lifted  both  his  hands  to  his 
head  and  rumpled  his  hair  despairingly. 
"What  are  you  driving  at?"  he  asked. 
"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  " 

"  I  would  have  you  remember  that  it 
was  not  Edith  who  enticed  you  out  of  your 
seclusion.  You  have  no  right  to  stalk  up 
to  her  looking  like  an  angry  turkeycock, 
and  ask, '  Why  did  you  send  for  me,  if  you 
have  nothing  to  say  to  me?'  You  might 
also  remember  that  you  are  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  marry." 

"I  admit  all  that,"  answered  Walter; 
"and  if  you  tell  me  that  I  have  no  right  to 
think  of  marrying  Edith,  I  shall  not  con- 
tradict you.  The  only  right  that  I  do 
claim  is  that  of  being  told  whether  I  am 
to  hope  or  not.  I  care  for  Edith  a  great 
deal  too  much  to  enjoy  the  chance  of  an 
occasional  flirtation  with  her  on  the  sly. 
I  would  rather  never  see  her  at  all  than  be 
allowed,  as  a  great  favor,  to  see  her  some- 
times in  that  way." 

"  If  I  were  not  the  most  patient  woman 
alive,"  cried  Lady  Travers,  "  I  should 
wash  my  hands  of  you.  You  are  imprac- 
ticable I  You  ought  to  understand  that  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  state  things  in 
such  very  plain  terms  as  you  seem  to  re- 
quire. But  I  am  exceedingly  patient ;  and 
1  don't  wish  Edith  to  be  as  unhappy  as 
—  as  some  people  are  who  marry  for  posi- 
tion and  wealth.  You  must  be  aware  that 
that  is  the  sort  of  marriage  which  she  will 
be  forced  to  make,  unless  somebody  holds 
out  a  helping  hand  to  save  her.  Now, 
you  know,  Walter,  I  like  you  very  much, 
in  spite  of  your  bad  manners,  and  I 
should  be  delighted  to  do  anything  that  I 
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could  to  oblio:e  you  ;  but  you  won't  mind 
my  saying  that  it  was  not  out  of  pure 
affection  for  you  that  I  took  the  trouble  to 
discover  where  you  lived  and  to  drag  you 
into  society  by  the  hair  of  your  head.  I 
thought  that  you  and  I  could  save  Edith 
between  us  ;  and  I  think  so  still  —  though 
you  are  most  discouraging.  How  am  I  to 
make  you  understand  things?  Try  to 
imagine  yourself  in  Edith's  place  —  fright- 
ened to  death  of  somebody  whom  we  need 
not  name,  in  daily  peril  of  receiving  an 
offer  which  you  could  hardly  dare  to  re- 
fuse, miserably  unhappy  at  home,  and 
longing  above  all  things  to  escape  from  it 
—  don't  you  think  you  would  feel  as  if  it 
was  not  much  use  to  fight  against  fate? 
But  if  you  knew  that  there  was  some  one 
who  cared  for  you  a  great  deal,  and  that 
he  was  content  to  wait  patiently  for  better 
times  and  trusted  to  you  to  be  patient 
too,  and  if  you  could  see  his  face,  from 
time  to  time,  to  give  you  a  dose  of  cour- 
age—  tiien,  perhaps  you  would  be  able  to 
go  on  fighting," 

"Ah  !  but  will  she  be  content  to  wait 
patiently  ?  " 

"That  depends  very  much  upon  you, 
I  should  think.  I  can't  say  whether  she 
would  or  not ;  but  I  am  afraid  she  might 
not,  if  you  were  rough  with  her  and  fright- 
ened her.  You  don't  know,  and  you  are 
a  great  deal  too  stupid,  my  poor  Walter, 
to  take  in,  how  brave  and  how  cowardly 
women  can  be.  You  yourself,  I  suppose, 
are  afraid  of  nothing.  You  would  like  to 
settle  all  difficulties,  literally  and  meta- 
phorically, with  your  fists.  But  we  don't 
fight  with  those  weapons,  you  see,  and 
they  would  be  of  no  use  at  all  to  you  here. 
If  you  must  fight,  fight  in  another  sense. 
Fight  your  way  up  in  the  world:  that  is 
what  I  should  do,  if  I  were  a  man.  I 
should  make  up  my  mind  that  I  would  be 
a  partner  in  Boulger's  bank,  for  in- 
stance." 

"  That  is  easy  to  say,"  observed  Wal- 
ter. 

"And  if  it  is  not  easy  to  do,  let  it  be 
done  with  difficulty!"  cried  Lady  Trav- 
ers  intrepidly.  "A  man  can  have  any- 
thing in  the  world  that  he  wants,  if  he 
will  only  determine  to  have  it.  Look  at 
Napoleon  ;  look  at   Washington  ;    and  — 

and " 

"And  Whittington,  thrice  lord  mayor 
of  London,"  said  Walter,  laughing. 
"Well,  if  trying  is  any  good,  I'll  try;  you 
may  be  sure  of  that.  And,  Lady  Travers, 
you'll  let  me  see  her  as  often  as  you  can, 
won't  you  ? " 
"  Yes  ;  but  not  too  often.     And  you  are 
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not  to  take  things  too  much  for  granted, 
please,  or  to  expect  her  to  throw  herself 
into  your  arms,  or  to  look  black  when  she 
talks  to  another  man." 

All  these  injunctions  Walter  promised 
that  he  would  faithfully  observe  ;  and  so, 
after  a  little  more  good  advice,  he  was  dis- 
missed. 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
SKETCHES   IN  THE   MALAY  PENINSULA. 

BY   ISABELLA   L.    BIRD, 

AUTHOR    OF  "a     LADy's    LIFE    IN     THE    ROCKY     MOUN- 
TAINS," "unbeaten  tracks  in  japan,"  etc. 

CHAPTER   TV. 

British  Residency,  Serambang,  Sungei  Ujong, 
January  26th. 

By  the  date  of  my  letter  you  will  see 
that  our  difficulties  have  been  surmounted. 
I  continue  my  narrative  in  a  temperature 
which,  in  my  room  — shaded  though  it  is 
—  has  reached  87^.  After  hearing  many 
pros  and  cons,  and  longing  much  for  the 
freedom  of  a  solitary  traveller,  I  went  out 
and  visited  the  tomb  of  a  famous  hadji, 
"  a  great  prophet,"  the  policeman  said, 
who  was  slain  in  ascending  the  Linggi. 
It  is  a  raised  mound,  like  our  churchyard 
graves,  with  a  post  at  each  end,  and  a  jar 
of  oil  upon  it,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  lat- 
tice of  reeds  on  which  curtains  are  hang- 
ing, the  whole  being  covered  with  a 
thatched  roof  supported  on  posts. 

The  village  looks  prosperous,  and  the 
Chinaman  as  much  at  home  as  in  China  — 
striving,  thriving,  and  oblivious  of  every- 
thing but  his  own  interests,  the  sole  agent 
in  the  development  of  the  resourcelj  of 
the  country,  well  satisfied  with  our  or  any 
rule  under  which  his  gains  are  quick  and 
safe. 

There  are  village  officers  or  headmen, 
pnns^alus,  in  all  villages,  and  every  hamlet 
of  more  than  forty  houses  has  its  mosque 
and  religious  officials,  though  Moham- 
medanism does  not  recognize  the  need  of 
a  priesthood.  If  one  sees  a  man,  with 
the  upper  part  of  his  body  unclothed, 
paddling  a  log-canoe  face  forwards,  one  is 
apt  to  call  him  a  savage,  especially  if  he 
be  dark-skinned;  but  the  Malays  would 
be  much  offended  if  they  were  called  sav- 
ages, and,  indeed,  they  are  not  so.  They 
have  an  elaborate  civilization,  etiquette, 
and  laws  of  their  own,  are  the  most 
rigid  of  monotheists,  are  decently  clothed, 
build  secluded  and  tolerably  comfortable 
houses,  and  lead  domestic  lives  after  their 
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fashion,  especially  where  they  are  too 
poor  to  be  polygamists,  though  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  peculiar  form  of  domes- 
ticity which  we  still  cultivate  to  some  ex- 
tent in  England,  and  which  is  largely 
connected  with  the  fireside,  cannot  exist 
in  a  tropical  country.  After  the  obtrusive 
nudity  and  promiscuous  bathing  of  the 
Japanese,  there  is  something  specially 
pleasing  in.  the  little,  secluded  bathing- 
sheds  by  the  Malay  rivers,  used  by  one 
person  at  a  time,  who  throws  a  sarong  on 
tiie  thatch  to  show  that  the  shed  is  occu- 
pied. 

Babu  made  some  excellent  soup,  which, 
together  with  curry  made  with  fresh  coco- 
nut, was  a  satisfactory  meal,  and  though 
only  in  a  simple  white  Indian  costume,  he 
waited  as  grandly  as  at  Malacca.  Mr. 
Hayward's  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Malay  character  at  last  obtained 
our  release  from  what  was  truly  "durance 
vile."  He  sent  for  a  boatman  apart  from 
his  fellows,  and  induced  him  to  make  a 
bargain  for  taking  us  up  the  river  at  night ; 
but  the  man  soon  returned  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  complaining  that  the 
villagers  had  set  on  him,  and  were  re- 
solved that  we  should  not  go  up,  upon 
which  the  police  went  down  and  inter- 
fered. Even  after  everything  was  settled, 
Miss  Shaw  was  feeling  so  ill  that  she 
wanted  to  stay  in  the  police-station  all 
night  at  least ;  but  Mr.  Hayward  and  I, 
who  consulted  assiduously  about  her,  were 
of  opinion  that  we  must  move  her,  even 
if  we  had  to  carry  her,  for  if  she  were 
going  to  have  fever,  I  could  nurse  her  at 
Captain  Murray's,  but  certainly  not  in  the 
verandah  of  a  police-station  I 

This  warthy  man,  who  is  very  brave 
and  used  to  facing  danger —  who  was  the 
first  European  to  come  up  here,  who 
acted  as  guide  to  the  troops  during  the 
war,  and  afterwards  disarmed  the  popu- 
lation—  positively  quailed  at  having  the 
charge  of  these  two  fragile  girls.  ''Oh," 
he  repeated  several  times,  "if  anything 
were  to  happen  to  the  Miss  Shaws  I 
should  never  get  over  it,  and  they  don't 
know  what  roughing  it  is  ;  they  never 
should  have  been  allowed  to  come."  So 
I  thought  too  as  I  looked  at  one  of  them 
lying  limp  and  helpless  on  a  Malay  bed; 
but  my  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
them  was  comparatively  limited.  Doubt- 
less his  thoughts  strayed,  as  mine  did,  to 
the  days  of  travelling  "without  encum- 
brance." There  was  another  encumbrance 
of  a  literal  kind.  They  had  a  trunk ! 
This  indispensable  impediment  had  been 
left  at  Malacca  in  the   morning,  and  ar- 


rived in  a  four-paddled  canoe  just  as  we 
were  about  to  start ! 

Mr.  Hayward  prescribed  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  whiskey  for  Miss  Shaw,  for 
it  is  somewhat  of  a  risk  to  sleep  out  in 
the  jungle  at  the  rainy  season,  for  the 
miasma  rises  twenty  feet,  and  the  day  had 
been  exceptionally  hot.  Our  rather  dis- 
mal procession  started  at  seven,  Mr.  Hay- 
ward leading  the  way,  carrying  a  torch 
made  of  strips  of  palm  branches  bound 
tightly  together  and  dipped  in  gum  damar, 
a  most  inflammable  resin  ;  then  a  police- 
man ;  the  sick  girl,  moaning  and  stum- 
bling, leaning  heavily  on  her  sister  and 
me ;  Babu,  who  had  grown  very  plucky,  a 
train  of  policemen  carrying  our  baggage; 
and  lastly,  several  torcii-bearers,  the 
torches  dripping  fire  as  we  slowly  and 
speechlessly  passed  along.  It  looked  like 
a  funeral  or  something  uncanny.  We 
crawled  dismally  for  fully  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  to  cut  off  some  considerable 
windings  of  the  river,  crossed  a  stream 
on  a  plank  bridge,  and  found  our  boat 
lying  at  a  very  high  pier  with  a  thatched 
roof. 

•  The  mystery  of  night  in  a  strange  place 
was  wildly  picturesque  ;  the  pale,  green- 
ish, undulating  light  of  fireflies,  and  the 
broad,  red,  waving  glare  of  torches  flash- 
ing fitfully  on  the  skeleton  pier,  the  lofty 
jungle  trees,  the  dark,  fast-flowing  river, 
and  the  dark,  lithe  forms  of  our  half- 
naked  boatmen.  The  prahu  was  a  flattish- 
bottomed  boat  about  twenty-two  and  a 
half  feet  long  by  six  and  a  half  feet  broad, 
with  a  bamboo  gridiron  flooring,  resting 
on  the  gunwale  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
length.  This  was  covered  for  seven  feet 
in  the  middle  by  a  low,  circular  roof, 
thatched  with  attap. 

It  was  steered  by  a  broad  paddle, 
loosely  lashed,  and  poled  by  three  men, 
who,  standing  at  the  bow,  planted  their 
poles  firmly  in  the  mud,  and  then  walked 
half-way  down  the  boat  and  back  again. 
All  boats  must  ascend  the  Linggi  by  this 
laborious  process,  for  its  current  is  so 
strong  that  the  Japanese  would  call  it  one 
long  "rapid."  Descending,  loaded  with 
tin,  the  stream  brings  boats  down  with 
great  rapidity,  the  poles  being  used  only 
to  keep  them  off  the  banks  and  shallows. 
Our  boat  was  essentially'"  native." 

The  "Golden  Khersonese  "  is  very  hot, 
and  much  infested  by  things  whicii  bite 
and  sting.  Though  the  mercury  has  not 
been  lower  then  So'*  at  night  since  I 
reached  Singapore,  I  have  never  felt  the 
heat  overpowering  in  a  house;  but  the 
night  on  the  river  was  awful,  and,  after 
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the  intolerable  blaze  of  the  day,  the  fight- 
ing with  the  heat  and  mosquitos  was 
most  exhausting,  crowded  as  we  were  into 
very  close  and  uneasy  quarters,  a  bamboo 
gridiron  being  by  no  means  a  bed  of 
down.  Bad  as  it  was,  I  was  often  amused 
by  the  thought  of  the  unusual  feast  which 
the  jungle  mosquitos  were  having  on  the 
blood  of  four  white  people.  U  it  had  not 
been  for  the  fire  in  the  bow,  which  helped 
to  keep  them  down  by  smoking  them  (and 
us),  I  at  least  should  now  be  laid  up  with 
"  mosquito  fever." 

The  Miss  Shaws  and  I  were  on  a  blan- 
ket on  the  gridiron  under  the  roof,  which 
just  allowed  of  sitting  up  ;  Mr.  Hayward, 
who  had  never  been  up  the  river  before, 
and  was  anxious  about  the  navigation, 
sat,  vigilant  and  lynx  eyed,  at  the  edge  of 
it;  Babu,  who  had  wrapped  himself  in 
Oriental  impassiveness  and  a  bernouse, 
a/id  Mr.  Hayward's  police  attendant,  sat 
in  front,  all  keeping  their  positions 
throughout  the  night  as  dutifully  as  the 
figures  in  a  tableau  vivant.  And  so  we 
silently  left  Permatang  Pasir  for  our  jun- 
gle voyage  of  eighteen  hours,  in  which 
time,  by  unintermitting  hard  work,  we 
were  propelled  about  as  many  miles, 
though  some  say  twenty-nine. 

No  description  could  exaggerate  the 
tortuosity  of  the  Linggi  or  the  sharpness 
of  its  tortuosities.  The  boatmen  measure 
the  distance  by  turns.  When  they  were 
asked  when  we  should  reach  the  end, 
they  never  said  in  so  many  hours,  but  in 
so  many  turns. 

Silently  we  glided  away  from  the  torch- 
light into  the  apparently  impenetrable 
darkness,  but  the  heavens,  of  which  we 
saw  a  patch  now  and  then,  were  ablaze 
with  stars,  and  ere  long  the  forms  of  trees 
above  and  around  us  became  tolerably 
distinct.  Ten  hours  of  darkness  followed 
as  we  poled  our  slow  and  tedious  way 
througii  the  forest  gloom,  with  trees  to 
right  of  us,  trees  to  left  of  us,  trees  be- 
fore us,  trees  behind  us,  trees  above  us, 
and,  I  may  write,  trees  under  us,  so  innu- 
merable were  the  snags  and  tree-trunks 
in  the  river.  The  night  was  very  still; 
not  a  leaf  moved,  and  at  times  the  silence 
was  very  solemn.  1  expected,  indeed,  an 
unbroken  silence,  but  there  were  noises 
that  I  shall  never  forget.  Several  times 
there  was  a  long,  shrill  cry,  much  like  the 
Australian  "  Coo-ee  !  "  answered  from  a 
distance  in  a  tone  almost  human.  This 
was  the  note  of  the  grand  night  bird,  the 
Argus  pheasant,  and  is  said  to  resemble 
the  cry  of  the  "  orang-utan,"  the  jakkuns, 
or  the  wild  men  of  the  interior.     A  sound 


like  the  constant  blowing  of  a  steam- 
whistle  in  the  distance  was  said  to  be 
produced  by  a  large  monkey.  Yells 
hoarse  or  shrill,  and  roars  more  or  less 
guttural,  were  significant  of  any  of  the 
wild  beasts  with  which  the  forest  abounds, 
and  recalled  the  verse  in  Psalm  civ., 
"Thou  makest  darkness  that  it  may  be 
night,  wherein  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest 
do  move."  Then  there  were  cries  as  of 
fierce  gambols,  or  of  pursuit  and  capture, 
of  hunter  and  victim;  and  at  times,  in 
the  midst  of  profound  stillness,  came  huge 
plungings,  with  accompanying  splashings, 
which  I  thought  were  made  by  alligators, 
but  which  Captain  Murray  thinks  were 
more  likely  the  riot  of  elephants,  disturbed 
while  drinking.  There  were  hundreds  of 
mysterious  and  unfamiliar  sounds  great 
and  small,  significant  of  the  unknown 
beast,  reptile,  and  insect  world  which  the 
jungle  hides,  and  then  silences. 

Sheet  lightning,  very  blue,  revealed  at 
intervals  the  strong  stream  swirling  past 
under  a  canopy  of  trees,  falling  and  erect, 
with  straight  stems,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high  probably,  surmounted  by  crowns 
of  drooping  branches;  palms  with  their 
graceful  plumage;  lianas  hanging,  loop- 
ing, twisting,  their  orange  fruitage  hang- 
ing over  our  heads;  great  black  snags; 
the  lithe,  wiry  forms  of  our  boatmenal- 
ways  straining  to  their  utmost,  and  the 
motionless  white  turban  of  the  hadji — all 
for  a  second  relieved  against  the  broad 
blue  flame,  to  be  again  lost  in  darkness. 

The  Linggi  above  Permatang  Pasir, 
with  its  sharp  turns  and  muddy  hurry,  is, 
I  should  say,  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet 
wide,  a  mere  pathway  through  the  jungle. 
Do  not  think  of  a  jungle  as  I  used  to 
think  of  it,  as  an  entanglement  or  thicket 
of  profuse  and  matted  scrub,  for  it  is  in 
these  regions  at  least  a  noble  forest  of 
majestic  trees,  many  of  them  buttressed 
at  their  roots  by  three  buttresses,  behind 
which  thirty  men  could  find  shelter.  On 
many  of  the  top  branches  of  tiiese  other 
trees  have  taken  root  from  seeds  depos- 
ited by  birds,  and  have  attained  consider- 
able size  ;  and  all  send  down,  as  it  appears, 
extraordinary  cylindrical  strands  from  two 
to  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  often  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  smooth 
and  straight  until  they  root  themselves, 
looking  like  the  guys  of  a  mast.  Under 
these  giants  stand  the  lesser  trees, 
grouped  in  glorious  confusion — coco, 
sago,  areca,  and  ,^''^///«// palms,  nifysJi.  and 
///<^67/^/ dwarf  palms,  tree  ferns  lilleen  and 
twenty  feet  high,  the  breadfruit,  the 
ebony,  the   damar,  the   india-rubber,  the 
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gutta-percha,  thecajeput,  the  banyan,  the 
upas,  the  bombax  or  cotton-tree,  and  hosts 
of  others,  many  of  which  bear  brilliant 
flowers,  but  have  not  yet  been  botanized  ; 
and  I  could  only  give  such  barbarous 
names  as  chumpaka,  karnooning,  mar- 
bow,  seum,  dadap,  and,  loveliest  of  all, 
the  warini^han,  a  species  of  ficus,  grace- 
ful as  a  birch;  and  underneath  these 
again  great  ferns,  ground  orchids,  and 
flowering  shrubs  of  heavy  delicious  odor 
are  interlocked  and  interwoven.  Oh,  that 
you  could  see  it  all  !  It  is  wonderful ;  no 
words  could  describe  it,  far  less  mine.  Mr. 
Darwin  says  so  truly  that  a  visit  to  the 
tropics  (and  such  tropics)  is  like  a  visit  to 
a  new  planet.  This  new  wonder-world, 
so  enchanting,  tantalizing,  intoxicating, 
makes  me  despair,  for  I  cannot  make  you 
see  what  I  am  seeing!  Amidst  all  this 
wealth  of  nature,  and  in  this  perennial 
summer  heat,  I  quite  fail  to  realize  that  it 
is  January,  and  that  with  you  the  withered 
plants  are  shrivelling  in  the  frost-bound 
earth,  and  that  leafless  twigs  and  the 
needles  of  half-starved  pines  are  shiver- 
ing under  the  stars  in  the  aurora-lighted 
winter  nights. 

But  to  the  jungle  again.  The  great 
bamboo  towers  up  along  the  river-sides  in 
its  feathery  grace,  and  behind  it  the  much- 
prized  Malacca  cane,  the  rattan,  creeping 
along  the  ground,  or  climbing  trees  and 
knotting  them  together,  with  its  tough 
strands,  from  a  hundred  to  twelve  hundred 
feet  in  length,  matted  and  matting  to- 
gether; while  ferns,  selaginellas,  and  ly- 
copodiums  struggle  for  space  in  which  to 
show  their  fragile  beauty,  along  with  har- 
dier foliaceous  plants,  brown  and  crimson, 
green  and  crimson,  and  crimson  flecked 
with  gold  ;  and  the  great  and  lesser  trees 
alike  are  loaded  with  trailers,  ferns,  and 
orchids,  among  which  huge  masses  of  the 
elk-horn  ferns,  and  the  shining  five-foot 
fronds  of  the  Aspleniiim  nidus,  are  every- 
where conspicuous.  Not  only  do  orchids 
crowd  the  branches,  and  the  Hoya  car- 
nosa,  the  yam,  the  blue-blossomed  thun- 
bergia,  the  vanilla  (?),  and  other  beautiful 
creepers  conceal  the  stems,  and  nearly 
every  parasitic  growth  carries  another 
parasite,  but  one  sees  here  a  filament 
carelessly  dangling  from  a  branch  sustain- 
ing some  bright-hued  epiphyte  of  quaint, 
mocking  form;  then  a  branch  as  thick  as 
a  clipper's  mainmast  reaches  across  the 
river,  supporting  a  festooned  trailer,  from 
whose  stalks  hang,  almost  invisibly  sus- 
pended, oval  fruits  almost  vermilion-col- 
ored; then  again  the  beautiful  vanilla  and 
the  Hoya  carnosa  vie  with  ea6h  other  in 


wreathing  the  same  tree ;  or  an  audacious 
liana,  with  great  clusters  of  orange  or 
scarlet  blossoms,  takes  possession  of  sev- 
eral trees  at  once,  lighting  up  the  dark 
greenery  with  its  flaming  splotches ;  or  an 
aspiring  trailer,  dexterously  linking  its 
feebleness  to  the  strength  of  other  plants, 
leaps  across  the  river  from  tree  to  tree  at 
a  height  of  a  hundred  feet,  and,  as  though 
in  mockery,  sends  down  a  profusion  of 
crimson  festoons  far  out  of  reach.  But 
it  is  as  useless  to  attempt  to  catalogue  as 
to  describe.  To  realize  an  equatorial 
jungle  one  must  see  it  in  all  its  wonder- 
ment of  activity  and  stillness  —  the 
heated,  steamy  stillness,  through  which 
one  fancies  that  no  breeze  ever  whispers, 
with  its  colossal  flowering  trees,  its  green 
twilight,  its  inextricable  involvement,  its 
butterflies  and  moths,  its  brilliant  but 
harsh-voiced  birds,  its  lizards  and  flying 
foxes,  its  infinite  variety  of  monkeys  — 
sitting,  hanging  by  hands  or  tails,  leaping, 
grimacing,  jabbering,  pelting  each  other 
with  fruits;  and  its  loathsome  saurians, 
lying  in  wait  on  the  slimy  banks  under  the 
mangroves.  All  this  and  far  more  the 
dawn  revealed  upon  the  Linggi  River;  but 
strange  to  say,  through  all  the  tropic 
splendor  of  the  morning  I  saw  a  vision  of 
the  Trientalis  EuropecB,  as  we  saw  it  first 
on  a  mossy  hillside  in  Glen  Cannich  ! 

But  I  am  forgetting  that  the  night  with 
its  blackness  and  mystery  came  before 
the  sunrise,  that  the  stars  seldom  looked 
through  the  dense  leafage,  and  that  the 
pale  green  lamps  of  a  luminous  fungus 
here  and  there,  and  the  cold  blue  sheet 
lightning,  only  served  to  intensify  the 
solemnity  of  the  gloom.  While  the 
blackest  part  of  the  night  lasted  the 
"view"  was  usually  made  up  of  the  black 
river  under  the  foliage,  with  scarcely  ten 
yards  of  its  course  free  from  obstruction 
—  great  snags  all  along  it  sticking  up 
menacingly,  trees  lying  half  or  quite 
across  it  with  barely  room  to  pass  under 
them,  or  sometimes  under  water,  where 
the  boat  *'  drove  heavily  "  over  them,  while 
great  branches  brushed  and  ripped  the 
thatch  continually;  and  as  one  obstacle 
was  safely  passed,  the  rapidity  of  the  cur- 
rent invariably  canted  us  close  on  another, 
but  the  vigilant  skill  of  the  boatmen 
averted  the  slightest  accident.  '•'- Jaga  f 
Jaga  !  " —  caution  !  caution  !  —  was  the 
constant  cry.  The  most  unpleasant  sen- 
sations were  produced  by  the  constant 
ripping  and  tearing  sounds  as  we  passed 
under  the  low  tunnel  of  vegetation,  and 
by  the  perpetual  bumping  against  tim- 
ber. 
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The  Miss  Shaws  passed  an  uneasy 
night.  The  wliiskey  had  cured  the 
younger  one  of  lier  severe  sick  headache, 
and  she  was  the  prey  of  many  terrors. 
They  thought  that  the  boat  would  be 
ripped  up;  that  the  roof  would  be  taken 
off;  that  a  tree  would  fall  and  crush  us; 
that  the  boatmen,  when  they  fell  over- 
board, as  they  often  did,  would  be  eaten 
by  alligators  ;  that  they  would  see  glaring 
eyeballs  whenever  the  cry  ''■  Harimou  P'' 
—  a  tiger!  —  was  raised  from  the  bow; 
and  they  continually  awoke  me  with  news 
of  something  that  was  happening,  or 
about  to  happen,  and  were  drolly  indig- 
nant because  they  could  not  sleep  ;  while 
I,  a  blase  old  campaigner,  slept  whenever 
they  would  let  me. 

Day  broke  in  a  heavy  mist,  which  dis- 
appeared magically  at  sunrise.  As  the 
great  sun  wheeled  rapidly  above  th^e  hori- 
zon and  blazed  upon  us  with  merciless 
fierceness,  all  at  once  the  jungle  became 
vociferous.  Loudly  clattered  the  busy 
cicada,  its  simultaneous  din,  like  a  con- 
centration of  the  noise  of  all  the  looms  in 
the  world,  suddenly  breaking  off  into  a 
simultaneous  silence;  the  noisy  insect 
world  chirped,  cheeped,  buzzed,  whis- 
tled; birds  hallooed,  hooted,  whooped, 
screeched;  apes  in  a  loud  and  not  inhar- 
monious chorus  greeted  the  sun;  and 
monkeys  chattered,  yelled,  hooted,  quar- 
relled, and  spluttered.  The  noise  was 
tremendous.  But  the  forest  was  abso- 
lutely still,  except  when  some  heavy  fruit, 
over  ripe,  fell  into  the  river  with  a  splash. 
The  trees  above  us  were  literally  alive 
with  monkeys,  and  the  curiosity  of  some 
of  them  about  us  was  so  great  that  they 
came  down  on  "monkey  ropes"  and 
branches  for  the  fun  of  touching  the  roof 
of  the  boat  with  their  hands,  while  they 
hung  by  their  tails.  They  were  all  full  of 
frolic  and  mischief. 

Then  we  had  a  slim  repast  of  soda- 
water  and  bananas,  the  hadji  worshipped 
with  his  face  towards  Mecca,  and  the 
boatmen  prepared  an  elaborate  curry  for 
themselves,  with  salt  fish  for  its  basis, 
and  for  its  tastiest  condiment  blachoiig  — 
a  Malay  preparation  much  relished  by 
European  lovers  of  durian  and  decom- 
posed cheese.  It  is  made  by  trampling  a 
mass  of  putrefying  prawns  and  shrimps 
into  a  paste  with  bare  feet.  This  is  sea- 
soned with  salt.  The  smell  is  penetrating 
and  lingering.  Our  men  made  the  boat 
fast,  rinsed  their  mouths,  washed  their 
hands,  and  ate,  using  their  fingers  instead 
of  chopsticks.  Poor  fellows!  they  had 
done  twelve  hours  of  splendid  work. 


Then  one  of  them  prepared  the  betel 
nut  for  the  rest.  I  think  I  have  not  yet 
alluded  to  this  abominable  practice  of 
betel-nut  chewing,  which  is  universal 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Malay  Pe- 
ninsula. The  betel  nut  seems  as  essen- 
tial to  a  Malay  as  tobacco  to  a  Japanese, 
or  opium  to  the  confirmed  Chinese  opium- 
smoker.  It  is  a  revolting  habit,  and  if  a 
person  speaks  to  you  while  he  is  chewing 
his  "quid"  of  betel,  his  mouth  looks  as 
if  it  were  full  of  blood.  People  say  that 
the  craving  for  stimulants  is  created  by 
our  raw,  damp  climate  ;  but  it  is  as  strong 
here  at  the  equator,  in  this  sunny,  balmy 
air.  I  have  not  yet  come  across  a  region 
in  which  men,  weary  in  body  or  spirit,  are 
not  seeking  to  stimulate  or  stupefy  them- 
selves. The  Malay  men  and  women  being 
prohibited  by  the  Koran  from  using  alco- 
hol, find  the  needed  fillip  in  this  nut,  but 
it  needs  preparation  before  it  suits  their 
palates. 

The  betel  nut  is  the  fruit  of  the  lovely, 
graceful,  slender-shafted  areca  palm. 
This  tree  at  six  years  old  begins  to  bear 
about  one  hundred  nuts  a  year,  which 
grow  in  clusters,  each  nut  being  about  the 
size  of  a  nutmeg,  and  covered  with  a 
yellow,  fibrous  husk.  The  requisites  for 
chewing  are  —  a  small  piece  of  areca  nut, 
a  leaf  of  the  sirih  or  betel  pepper,  a  little 
moistened  lime,  and,  if  people  wish  to  be 
very  luxurious,  a  paste  made  of  spices. 
The  sirih  leaf  was  smeared  with  a  little 
fine  lime  taken  from  a  brass  box  ;  on  this 
was  laid  a  little  brownish  paste,  on  this  a 
bit  of  the  nut;  the  leaf  was  then  folded 
neatly  round  its  contents,  and  the  men 
began  to  chew,  and  to  spit,  the  inevitable 
consequence.  The  practice  stains  the 
teeth  black.  I  tasted  the  nut,  and  found 
it  pungent  and  astringent,  not  tempting. 
The  Malays  think  that  you  look  like  a 
beast  if  you  have  white  teeth. 

The  heat  was  exhausting,  the  mercury 
Z'j°  in  the  shade  as  early  as  8.30,  and  we 
all  suffered  more  or  less  from  it  in  our 
cramped  position  and  enforced  inactivity. 
At  nine,  having  been  fourteen  hours  on 
the  river,  we  came  on  a  small  cleared 
space,  from  which  a  bronzed,  frank-faced 
man,  dressed  in  white  linen,  hallooed  to 
us  jovially,  and  we  were  soon  warmly 
greeted  by  Captain  Murray,  the  British 
resident  in  the  state  of  Sungei  Ujong. 
On  seeing  him  we  hoped  to  find  a  gharrie 
and  to  get  some  breakfast,  and  he  helped 
us  on  shore  as  if  our  hopes  were  to  be 
realized,  and  dragged  us  under  the  broil- 
ing sun  to  a  long  shed,  the  quarters  of  a 
hundred  Chinese  coolies,  who  arc  making 
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a  road  through  the  jungle.  We  sat  down 
on  one  of  the  long  matted  platforms  which 
serve  them  for  beds-and  talked,  but  there 
was  no  hint  of  breakfast,  and  we  soon 
learned  that  the  Malacca  runner  had  not 
reached  tlie  residency  at  all,  and  that  the 
note  sent  from  Permatang  Pasir,  which 
should  have  been  delivered  at  i  A.M.,  had 
not  been  received  till  8  a.m.,  so  that  Cap- 
tain Murray  had  not  been  able  to  arrange 
for  our  transport,  and  had  had  barely  time 
to  ride  down  to  meet  us  at  such  "full 
speed  "  as  a  swampy  and  partially-made 
road  would  allow.  So  our  dreams  of  break- 
fast ended  in  cups  of  stewed  tea  given  to  us 
by  a  half-aiaked  Chinaman,  and  to  our  cha- 
grin we  had  to  go  back  to  the  boat  and  be 
poled  up  the  shallowing  and  narrowing 
river  for  four  hours  more,  getting  on  with 
difficulty,  the  boatmen  constantly  jumping 
into -the  water  to  heave  the  boat  off  mud 
banks. 

When  we  eventually  landed  at  Nioto,  a 
small  village.  Captain  Murray  again  met 
us,  and  we  found  a  road  and  two  anti- 
quated buggies,  sent  by  a  Chinaman, 
with  their  component  parts  much  lashed 
together  with  rope.  I  charioteered  one 
of  these  with  reins  so  short  that  I  could 
only  reach  them  by  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
the  seat,  and  a  whip  so  short  that  I  could 
not  reach  the  pony  with  it.  At  a  Chinese 
village  some  policemen  brought  us  coco- 
nut-milk. After  that  the  pony  could  not 
or  would  not  go,  and  the  Malay  syce  with 
difficulty  got  it  along  by  dragging  it,  and 
we  had  to  walk  up  every  hill  in  the  fierce 
heat  of  a  tropic  noon.  At  the  large  Chi- 
nese village  of  Rassa  a  clever  little  Su- 
matra pony  met  us,  and  after  passing 
through  some  roughish  clearings,  on  which 
tapioca  is  being  planted,  we  arrived  here 
at  4  A.M.,  having  travelled  sixty  miles  in 
thirty-three  hours. 

The  residency  is  on  a  steepish  hill  in 
the  middle  of  an  open  valley,  partially 
cleared  and  much  defaced  by  tin-diggings. 
The  Chinese  town  of  Serambang  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  valley  is  nearly 
surrounded  by  richly  wooded  hills,  some 
of  them  fully  three  thousand  feet  high. 
These,  which  stretch  away  to  the  north- 
ern state  of  Salangor,  are  bathed  in  indi- 
go and  cobalt,  slashed  with  white  here  and 
there,  where  cool  streams  dash  over  for- 
est-shaded ledges.  The  house  consists  of 
two  attap-xooi^di  bungalows,  united  by 
their  upper  verandahs.  Below  there  are 
a  garden  of  acclimatization  and  a  lawn,  on 
wliich  the  resident  instructs  the  bright 
little  daughter  of  the  Datu  Klana  in  lawn 
tennis.     It  was  very  hot,  but  the  afternoon 


airs  were  strong  enough  to  lift  the  British 
ensign  out  of  its  heavy  folds  and  to  rustle 
the  graceful  fronds  of  the  areca  palms. 

Food  was  the  first  necessity,  then 
baths,  then  sleep,  then  dinner  at  7.30,  and 
then  ten  hours'  more  sleep. 

Residency,  Sungei  Ujong, 
January  30th. 

We  have  been  here  for  four  days.  The 
heat  is  so  great  that  it  is  wonderful  that 
one  can  walk  about  in  the  sunshine; 
but  the  nights,  though  the  mercury  does 
not  fall  below  80°,  are  cool  and  refresh- 
ing, and  the  air  and  soil  are  both  dry, 
though  a  hundred  inches  of  rain  fall 
in  the  year.  These  wooden  bungalows 
are  hot,  for  the  attap  roofs  have  no 
lining,  but  they  are  also  airy.  There  is 
no  one  but  myself  at  night  in  the  one  in 
which  my  room  is,  but  this  is  nothing  af- 
ter the  solitude  of  the  great,  rambling 
Stadthaus.  Since  we  came  a  sentry  has 
been  on  duty  always,  and  a  bulldog  is 
chained  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  which 
leads  to  both  bungalows.  But  there  is 
really  nothing  to  fear  from  these  "  treach- 
erous Malays."  It  is  most  curious  to  see 
the  appurtenances  of  civilization  in  the 
heart  of  a  Malay  jungle,  and  all  the  more 
so  because  our  long  night  journey  up  the 
Linggi  makes  it  seem  more  remote  tlian 
it  is.  It  is  really  only  sixty  miles  from 
Malacca. 

The  drawing-room  has  a  good  piano, 
and  many  tasteful  ornaments,  books,  and 
china — .gifts  from  loving  friends  and  rela- 
tions in  the  far-off  home  —  and  is  as  liv- 
able as  a  bachelor  would  be  likely  to  make 
it.  There  is  a  billiard  table  in  the  corri- 
dor. The  dining-room,  which  is  reached 
by  going  out  of  doors,  with  its  red-tiled 
floor  and  walls  of  dark,  unpolished  wood, 
is  very  pretty.  In  the  middle  of  the  din- 
ner table  there  is  a  reflecting  lake  for 
"hothouse  flowers ;"  and  exquisite  crys- 
tal, menu  cards  with  holders  of  Dresden 
china;  four  classical  statuettes  in  Parian, 
with  pineapples,  granadillas,  bananas, 
pomegranates,  and  a  durian  blanda,  are 
the  "  table  decorations."  The  cuisine  is 
almost  too  elaborate  for  a  traveller's  pal- 
ate, but  plain  meat  is  rarely  to  be  got,  and 
even  when  procurable  is  unpalatable  un- 
less disguised.  Curry  is  at  each  meal, 
but  it  is  not  made  with  curry  powder.  Its 
basis  is  grated  coco-nut  made  into  a  paste 
with  coco-nut  milk,  and  the  spices  are 
added  fresh.  Turtles  when  caught  are 
kept  in  a  pond  until  they  are  needed, 
and  vt-e  have  turtle  soup,  stewed  turtle, 
curried  turtle,  and  turtle  cutlets  ad  nan- 
seain.       Fowls  are    at  every    meal,    but 
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never  plain  roasted  or  plain  boiled.  The 
first  day  there  was  broiled  and  stewed 
elephant  trunk,  which  tastes  much  like 
beef. 

Babu,  who  is  always  en  grand  lenne, 
has  taken  command  of  everything  and 
saves  our  host  all  trouble.  He  carves  at 
the  sideboard,  scolds  the  servants  in  a 
stajje  whisper,  and  pushes  them  indig- 
nantly aside  when  they  attempt  to  offer 
anything  to  "his  young  ladies,"  reduces 
Captain  Murray's  butler  to  a  nonenity, 
and  as  far  as  he  can  turns  the  residency 
into  Government  House,  waiting  on  us 
assiduously  in  our  rooms,  and  taking 
care  of  our  clothes.  The  dinner-bell  is 
a  bugle. 

In  houses  in  these  regions  there  is 
always  a  brick-floored  bathroom,  usually 
of  large  size,  under  your  bedroom,  to  which 
you  descend  by  a  ladder.  This  is  often 
covered  by  a  trap-door,  which  is  often 
concealed  by  a  couch,  and  in  order  to  de- 
scend the  sofa  cushion  is  lifted.  Here  it 
is  an  open  trap  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
A  bath  is  a  necessity  —  not  a  luxury  —  so 
near  the  equator,  and  it  is  usual  to  take 
one  three,  four,  or  even  five  times  a  day 
with  much  refreshment.  One  part  of 
Babu's  self-imposed  duty  is  to  look  under 
our  pillows  for  snakes  and  centipedes, 
and  the  latter  have  been  found  in  all  our 
rooms. 

I  must  now  make  you  acquainted  with 
our  host.  Captain  Murray.  He  was  ap- 
pointed when  the  Datu  Klana  asked  for  a 
resident  four  years  ago.  He  devotes  him- 
self to  Sungei  Ujong  as  if  it  were  his  own 
property,  though  he  has  never  been  able 
to  acquire  the  language.  He  is  a  man 
about  thirty-eight,  a  naval  officer,  and  an 
enterprising  African  traveller;  under  the 
middle  height,  bronzed,  sun-browned, 
restless,  almost  eccentric,  never  still  for 
five  minutes,  disconnected  in  his  conver- 
sation from  the  habit  of  living  without  any 
one  in  or  out  of  the  house  to  speak  to: 
professing  a  misanthropy  which  he  is  very 
far  from  feeling,  for  he  is  quite  unsuspi- 
cious, and  disposed  to  think  the  best  of 
every  one  ;  hasty  when  vexed,  but  thor- 
ouglily  kindhearted;  very  blunt,  very  un- 
dignified, never  happy  (lie  says)  out  of  the 
wilds;  thoroughly  well-disposed  to  the 
Chinese  and  Malays,  but  impatient  of 
their  courtesies,  thoroughly  Vvell-meaning, 
thoroughly  a  gentleman,  but  about  the 
last  person  that  I  should  have  expected  to 
see  in  a  position  which  is  said  to  require 
much  tact  if  not  finesse.  His  success 
leads  me  to  think,  as  I  have  often  thought 
before,  that    if  we   attempt  to  deal  with 


Orientals  with  their  own  methods  we  are 
apt  to  find  them  more  than  a  match  for 
us,  and  that  thorough  honesty  is  the  best 
policy. 

He  lives  alone,  unguarded,  trusts  him- 
self by  night  and  day  without  any  escort 
among  the  people,  keeps  up  no  ceremony 
at  all,  and  is  approachable  at  all  hours. 
Like  most  travellers,  he  has  some  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  medicine,  and  he  gives 
advice  and  medicines  most  generously, 
allowing  himself  to  be  interrupted  by  pa- 
tients at  all  hours.  There  is  no  doctor 
nearer  than  Malacca.  He  has  been  so 
successful  that  people  come  from  the 
neighboring  states  for  hisUdvice.  There 
is  very  little  serious  disease,  but  children 
are  subject  to  a  loathsome  malady  called 
puru.  Two  were  brought  with  it  to-day. 
The  body  and  head  are  covered  with  pus- 
tules containing  matter,  looking  very 
much  like  small-pox,  and  the  natives  be- 
lieve that  it  must  run  its  course  for  a  year. 
Captain  Murray  cures  it  in  a  few  days 
with  iodide  of  potassium  and  iodine,  and 
he  says  that  it  is  fast  disappearing. 

Captain  Murray  is  judge,  "sitting  in 
equity,"  superintendent  of  police,  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  and  surveyor  of 
taxes,  besides  being  Board  of  Trade, 
Board  of  Works,  and  I  know  not  what  be- 
sides. In  fact,  he  is  the  gover?iment, 
although  the  Datu  Klana's  signature  or 
seal  is  required  to  confirm  a  sentence  of 
capital  punishment,  and  possibly  in  one 
or  two  other  cases;  and  his  residential 
authority  is  subject  only  to  the  limitations 
of  his  own  honor  and  good  sense,  sharp- 
ened somewhat,  were  he  other  than  what 
he  is,  by  possible  snubs  from  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Straits  Settlements  or  the 
colonial  secretary.  He  is  a  thoroughly 
honorable  man,  and  means  well  by  all  the 
interests  of  his  little  kingdom,  and  seems 
both  beloved  and  trusted. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  had  English 
service  and  a  sermon,  the  congregation 
being  augmented  by  the  only  other  En- 
glish people  —  a  man  from  Australia,  who 
is  here  road-making,  and  his  wife — and 
in  the  afternoon,  disregarding  a  tempera- 
ture of  Ss'*,  we  went  through  the  Chinese 
village  of  Serambang. 

It  is  still  the  new-year  holidays,  and 
hundreds  of  Chinamen  were  lounging 
about,  and  every  house  was  gaily  deco- 
rated. The  Malays  never  join  house  to 
house,  the  Chinese  always  do  so,  and  this 
village  has  its  streets  and  plaza.  The 
houses  are  all  to  a  certain  extent  fireproof 
—  that  is,  when  a  fire  occurs,  and  the 
attap    thatched    roofs    are    burned,    the 
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houses  below,  which  are  mostly  shops,  are 
safe.  These  shops,  some  of  which  are 
very  large,  are  nearly  dark.  They  deal 
mainly  in  Chinese  goods  and  favorite  Chi- 
nese articles  of  food,  fireworks,  mining 
tools,  and  kerosene  oil.  In  one  shop 
twenty  "assistants,"  with  only  their  loose 
cotton  trousers  on,  were  sitting  at  round 
tables  having  a  meal  —  not  their  ordinary 
diet,  I  should  think,  for  they  had  seven- 
teen different  sorts  of  soups  and  stews, 
some  of  them  abominations  to  our  think- 
ing.' 

We  visited  the  little  joss-house,  very 
gaudily  decorated,  the  main  feature  of  the 
decorations  being  two  enormous  red  silk 
umbrellas,  exquisitely  embroidered  in  gold 
and  silks.  The  crowds  in  this  village  re- 
mind me  of -Canton,  but  the  Chinese  look 
anything  but  picturesque  here,  for  none 
of  them  —  or  at  all  events,  only  their  cap- 
tains—  wear  the  black  satin  skull-cap; 
and  their  shaven  heads,  with  the  small 
l^atch  of.  hair  which  goes  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  pigtail,  look  very  ugly.  The 
pigtail  certainly  begins  with  this  lock  of 
hair,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  made  up 
of  silk  or  cotton  thread  plaited  in  with 
the  hair,  and  blue  or  red  strands  of  silk 
in  a  pigtail  indicate  mourning  or  rejoic- 
ing. None  of  the  Chinese  here  wear  the 
beautiful  long  robes  worn  by  their  com- 
patriots in  China  and  Japan.  The  rich 
wear  a  white,  shirt-like  garment  of  em- 
broidered silk  crape  over  their  trousers 
and  petticoat,  and  the  poorer  only  wear 
loose  blue  or  brown  cotton  trousers,  so 
that  one  is  always  being  reminded  of  the 
excessive  leanness  of  their  forms.  Some 
of  the  rich  merchants  invited  us  to  go  in 
and  drink  champagne,  but  we  declined 
everything  but  tea,  which  is  ready  all  day 
long  in  teapots  kept  hot  in  covered  baskets 
very  thickly  padded,  such  as  are  known 
with  us  as  "  Norwegian  kitchens." 

In  the  middle  of  the  village  there  is  a 
large,  covered,  but  open-sided  building 
like  a  market,  which  is  crowded  all  day  — 
and  all  night  too  —  by  hundreds  of  these 
poor,  half-naked  creatures  standing  round 
the  gaming-tables,  silent,  eager,  excited, 
staking  every  cent  they  earn  on  the  turn 
of  the  dice,  living  on  the  excitement  of 
their  gains  —  a  truly  sad  spectacle.  Prob- 
ably we  were  the  first  European  ladies 
who  had  ever  walked  through  the  gam- 
bling-house, but  the  gamblers  were  too 
intent  even  to  turn  their  heads.  There 
also  they  are  always  drinking  tea.  Some 
idea  of  the  profits  made  by  the  men  who 
"farm"  the  gambling  licenses  may  be 
jrained  from  the  fact  that  the  revenue  de- 


rived by  the  government  from  the  gam- 
bling "farms  "  is  over  ^900  a  year. 

Spirits  are  sold  in  three  or  four  places, 
and  the  license  to  sell  them  brings  in 
nearly  ;^7oo  a  year,  but  a  drunken  China- 
man is  never  seen.  There  are  a  few  opium 
inebriates,  lean  like  skeletons,  and  very 
vacant  in  expression;  and  every  coolie 
smokes  his  three  whiffs  of  opium  every 
night.  Only  a  few  of  the  richer  China- 
men have  wives,  and  there  are  very  few 
women,  as  is  usual  in  a  mining  population. 

We  went  to  pay  complimentary  visits 
for  the  new  year  to  these  "  captains  "  with 
the  Malay  interpreter,  and  were  received 
with  a  curious  mixture  of  good-will  and 
solemnity.  Wine,  tea,  and  sweetmeats 
were  produced  at  each  house.  Their 
houses  are  very  rude  considering  their 
ample  means,  and  have  earthen  floors. 
They  have  comfortable  carriages,  and 
their  gentle,  sweet- mannered  children 
were  loaded  with  gold  and  diamonds.  In 
one  house  a  sweet  litt4e  girl  handed  round 
the  tea  and  cake,  and  all,  even  to  babies 
who  can  scarcely  toddle  across  the  floor, 
came  up  and  shook  hands.  A  Chinese 
family  impresses  one  by  its  extreme  or- 
derliness, filial  reverence  being  regarded 
as  the  basis  of  all  the  virtues.  The  man- 
ners of  these  children  are  equally  removed 
from  shyness  and  forwardness.  They  all 
wore  crowns  of  dark  red  gold  of  very 
beautiful  workmanship,  set  with  diamonds. 
When  these  girl  children  are  twelve  years 
old,  they  will,  according  to  custom,  be 
strictly  secluded,  and  will  not  be  seen  by 
any  man  but  their  father  till  the  bride- 
groom lifts  the  veil  at  the  marriage  cere- 
mony. 

After  these  visits,  in  which  the  "  Capi- 
tans  China,"  through  the  interpreter,  as- 
sured us  of  their  perpetual  and  renewed 
satisfaction  with  I5ritish  rule,  Mr.  Hay- 
ward,  the  interpreter,  and  I  paid  another 
visit  of  a  more  leisurely  kind  to  one  of 
the  Chinese  gambling-houses,  which,  as 
usual,  was  crowded.  At  one  end  several 
barbers  were  at  work.  A  Chinaman  is 
always  being  shaved,  for  he  keeps  his 
head  and  face  quite  smooth,  and  never 
shaves  himself.  The  shaving  the  head 
was  originally  a  sign  of  subjection  im- 
posed by  the  Tartar  conquerors,  but  it  is 
now  so  completely  the  national  custom 
that  prisoners  feel  it  a  deep  disgrace  when 
their  hair  is  allowed  to  grow.  Coolies 
twist  their  five  feet  of  pigtail  round  their 
heads  while  they  are  at  work,  but  a  ser- 
vant or  other  inferior  only  insults  his 
superior  if  he  enters  his  presence  with 
his  pigtail  otherwise  than  pendent.     The 
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garni n<T-house,  whose  open  sides  allow  it 
to  present  a  perpetual  temptation,  is  full 
of  tables,  and  at  each  sits  a  croupier,  well 
clothed,  and  as  many  half-naked  China- 
men as  can  see  over  each  other's  shoul- 
ders crowd  round  him.  Their  silent, 
concentrated  eagerness  is  a  piteous  sight, 
as  the  cover  is  slowly  lifted  from  the 
heavy  brass  box  in  which  the  dice  are 
kept,  on  the  cast  of  which  many  of  them 
have  staked  all  they  possess.  They  ac- 
cept their  losses,  as  they  do  their  gains, 
with  apparent  composure.  They  work 
very  hard  and  live  on  very  little,  but  they 
are  poor  just  now,  for  the  price  of  tin  has 
fallen  nearly  one-half  in  consequence  of 
the  great  tin  discoveries  in  Australia. 

Along  with  Mr.  Hay  ward  I  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Court  House,  a  large,  whitewashed 
room,  with  a  clean  floor  of  red  tiles,  a 
tiled  dais  with  a  desk  for  the  judge,  a 
table  with  a  charge-sheet  and  some  books 
upon  it,  and  three  long  benches  at  the 
end  for  witnesses  and  their  friends.  A 
punkah  is  kept  constantly  going.  There 
are  a  clerk,  a  Chinese  interpreter  who 
speaks  six  Chinese  dialects,  and  a  Malay 
interpreter  who  puts  the  Chinese  inter- 
preter's words  into  English.  As  the 
judge  does  not  understand  Malay,  it  will 
be  observed  that  justice  depends  on  the 
fidelity  of  this  latter  official.  Though  I 
cannot  say  that  the  dignity  of  justice  is 
sustained  in  this  court,  there  is  not  a 
doubt  that  the  intentions  of  the  judge  are 
excellent,  and  if  some  of  the  guilty  es- 
cape, it  is  not  likely  that  any  of  the  inno- 
cent suffer.  The  Uatu  Bandar  sometimes 
sits  on  the  bench  with  the  resident. 

The  benches  were  crowded  almost  en- 
tirely with  Chinamen,  and  a  number  of 
policemen  stood  about.  I  noticed  that 
these  were  as  anxious  as  our  own  are  to 
sustain  a  case.  The  case  which  I  heard, 
and  which  occupied  more  than  an  hour, 
was  an  accusation  against  a  wretched 
Chinaman  for  stealing  a  pig.  I  sat  on  a 
bench  and  heard  every  word  that  was 
said,  and  arrived  at  no  judicial  conclusion, 
nor  did  the  resident,  so  the  accused  was 
dismissed.  He  did  steal  that  pig,  though  ! 
I  do  not  see  how  truth  can  be  arrived  at 
in  an  Oriental  court,  especially  where  the 
witnesses  are  members  of  Chinese  secret 
societies.  Another  case,  of  alleged  noc- 
turnal assault,  was  tried,  in  which  the 
judge  took  immense  pains  to  get  at  the 
truth,  and  the  prisoner  had  every  advan- 
tage;  and  when  he  was  found  guilty,  was 
put  into  a  good  gaol,  from  which  he  will 
be  taken  out  daily  to  work  on  the  roads. 
Malays  being  Mussulmans,  are  mostly 


[  tried  by  the  "divine  law  "  of  the  Koran, 
and  Chinamen  are  dealt  with  "in  equity." 
The  question  to  be  arrived  at  simply  is, 
"  Did  the  prisoner  commit  this  crime  or 
did  he  not?"  If  he  did  he  is  punished, 
and  if  he  did  not  he  is  acquitted.  There 
are  no  legal  technicalities  by  which  trial 
can  be  delayed  or  the  ends  of  justice 
frustrated.  Theft  is  the  most  common 
crime.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  per- 
sons were  convicted  last  year,  which  does 
not  seem  a  large  proportion  (being  less 
than  one  per  cent.)  out  of  an  unsettled 
inining  population  of  twelve  thousand. 
The  resident's  restlessness,  which  often 
gives  him  the  appearance  of  eccentricity, 
came  out  very  strongly  during  the  tedious 
business  of  disposing  of  charges.  He 
was  never  still  for  two  minutes,  but  was 
either  hammering  on  the  desk,  whittling 
its  edge,  humming  snatches  of  airs,  mak- 
ing remarks  to  me,  exclaiming,  "  Bother 
these  fellows  !  "  or  "  Do  get  on,  and  don't 
keep  us  broiling  here  forever!  "  knowing 
that  only  the  Malay  interpreter  understood 
him.  Mr.  Hayward,  through  whose  hands 
the  crime  of  Singapore  and  Malacca  has 
filtered  for  twenty  years,  was  very  critical 
on  the  rough-and-ready  method  of  pro- 
ceeding here,  and  constantly  interjected 
suggestions,  such  as,  "  You  don't  ask 
them  questions  before  you  swear  them," 
etc.  Informal  as  its  administration  is,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  justice  is  substantially 
done,  for  the  resident  is  conscientious  and 
truly  honorable.  He  is  very  lovable,  and 
is  evidently  much  beloved,  and  is  able  to 
go  about  in  unguarded  security. 

It  was  not  far  from  the  Court  House  to 
the  prison,  a  wholesomely  situated  build- 
ing on  a  hill  at  Rassa,  made  of  concrete, 
with  an  attap  roof.  The  whole  building 
is  one  hundred  feet  long  by  thirty  feet 
broad.  Tliere  are  six  cells  for  solitary 
confinement.  A  gaoler,  turnkey,  and 
eight  warders  constitute  the  prison  staff. 
The  able-bodied  prisoners  are  employed 
on  the  roads  and  other  public  works,  and 
attend  upon  the  scavengers'  cart,  which 
outcome  of  civilization  goes  round  every 
morning !  The  diet,  which  costs  four- 
pence  a  day  for  each  prisoner,  consists  of 
rice  and  salt  fish,  but  those  who  work  get 
twopence-halfpenny  a  day  in  addition, 
with  which  they  can  either  buy  luxuries 
or  accumulate  a  small  sum  against  the 
time  when  their  sentences  expire.  Old 
and  weakly  people  do  light  work  about 
the  prison.  One  man  was  executed  for 
murder  last  year  under  a  sentence  signed 
by  the  Datu  Klana.  I  have  not  been  in  a 
prison  since  1  was  in  that  den  of  horrors, 
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the  prison  of  the  Naam-Hoi  magistrate  at 
Canton,  and  I  felt  a  little  satisfaction  in 
the  contrast. 

The  same  afternoon  we  all  made  a  very 
pleasant  expedition  to  the  Sanatorium,  a 
cabin  which  the  resident  has  built  on  a 
hill  three  miles  from  here.  A  chair  with 
four  Chinese  bearers  carried  Miss  Shaw 
up,  her  sister  and  the  two  gentlemen 
walked,  and  I  rode  a  Sumatra  pony  on  an 
Australian  stockman's  saddle  not  only  up 
the  steep  junj^le-path,  but  up  a  staircase 
of  two  hundred  steps  in  which  it  termi- 
nates, the  sagacious  animal  going  up 
quite  cunningly.  One  charm  of  a  tropi- 
cal jungle  is  that  every  few  yards  you 
come  upon  something  new,  and  every 
hundred  feet  of  ascent  makes  a  decided 
difference  in  the  vegetation.  This  is  a 
very  grand  forest,  with  its  straight,  smooth 
stems  running  up  over  one  hundred  feet 
before  branching,  and  the  branches  are 
loaded  with  orchids  and  trailers.  One 
cannot  see  what  the  foliage  is  like  which 
is  borne  far  aloft  into  the  summer  sun- 
shine, but  on  the  ground  I  found  great 
red  trumpet-flowers,  and  crimson  corol- 
las, like  those  of  a  Brobdingnagian  honey- 
suckle, and  flowers  like  red  dragon-fties 
enormously  magnified,  and  others  like 
large,  single  roses  in  yellow  wax,  falling 
slowly  down  now  and  then,  messengers 
from  the  floral  glories  above,  "  wasting  (?) 
their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air."  A 
traveller  through  a  tropical  jungle  may 
see  very  few  flowers  and  be  inclined  to 
disparage  it.  It  is  necessary  to  go  on 
adjacent  rising  ground  and  look  down 
where  trees  and  trailers  are  exhibiting 
their  gorgeousness.  Unlike  the  coarse 
weeds  which  form  so  much  of  the  under- 
growth in  Japan,  everything  which  grows 
in  these  forests  rejoices  the  eye  by  its 
form  or  color;  but  things  which  hurt  and 
sting  and  may  kill  lurk  amidst  all  the 
beauties.  A  creeping  plant  with  very 
beautiful,  waxy  leaves,  said  by  Captain 
Murray  to  be  vanilla,  grows  up  many  of 
the  trees. 

When  we  got  up  to  the  top  of  this, 
which  the  resident  calls  "  Plantation  Hill," 
I  was  well  pleased  to  find  that  only  the 
undergrowth  had  been  cleared  away,  and 
that  the  Sanatorium  consists  only  of 
a  cabin  with  a  single  room  divided  into 
two,  and  elevated  on  posts  like  a  Malay 
house.  The  deep  verandah  which  sur- 
rounds it  is  reached  by  a  step-ladder.  A 
smaller  house  could  hardly  be,  or  a  more 
picturesque  one,  from  the  steepness  and 
irregularity  of  its  roof.  The  cook-house  is 
a  small  attap  shed  in  a  place  cut  into  the 


hill,  and  an  enclosure  of  attap  screens 
with  a  barrel  in  it.  Under  the  house  is 
the  bathroom'.  The  edge  of  the  hill,  from 
which  a  few  trees  have  been  cleared,  is  so 
steep  that  but  for  a  bamboo  rail  one  might 
slip  over  upon  the  tree-tops  below.  Some 
Liberian  coffee  shrubs,  some  tea,  cin- 
chona, and  ipecacuanha,  and  some  heart- 
less English  cabbao^es,  are  being  attempt- 
ed on  the  hillside,  and  the  resident  hopes 
that  the  State  will  have  a  great  future  of 
coffee. 

The  view  in  all  directions  was  beauti- 
ful :  to  the  north  a  sea  of  densely  wooded 
mountains  with  indigo  shadows  in  their 
hollows  ;  to  the  south  the  country  we  had 
threaded  on  the  Linggi  River,  forests,  and 
small  tapioca  clearings,  little  valleys  where 
rice  is  growing,  and  scars  where  tin-min- 
ing is  going  on;  the  capital,  the  little 
town  of  Serambang,  with  its  larger  clear- 
ings, and  to  the  west  the  gleam  of  the 
shining  sea.  In  the  absence  of  mos- 
quitos  we  were  able  to  sit  out  till  after 
dark,  a  rare  luxury.  There  was  a  gor- 
geous sunset  of  the  gory,  furnace  kind, 
which  one  only  sees  in  the  tropics  — 
waves  of  violet  light  rolling  up  over  the 
mainland,  and  the  low  Sumatran  coast 
looking  like  a  purple  cloud  amidst  the  fiery 
haze. 

Dinner  was  well  cooked  and  served  with 
coffee  after  it,  just  as  at  home.  The  primi- 
tive bathroom  was  made  usable  by  our 
eleven  servants  and  chairbearers  being 
sent  to  the  hill,  where  the  two  gentlemen 
mounted  guard  over  thfem.  After  dark 
the  Chinamen  made  the  largest  bonfire  I 
ever  saw,  or  at  all  events  the  most  bril- 
liant, with  trunks  of  trees  and  pieces  of 
gum  damar  several  pounds  in  weight, 
which  they  obtained  by  digging,  and  this 
was  kept  up  till  daylight,  tiirowing  its 
splendid  glare  over  the  whole  hilltop, 
lighting  up  the  forest  and  bringing  the 
cabin  out  in  all  its  picturesqueness. 

When  it  grew  dark,  tiny  lamps  began 
to  move  in  all  directions.  Some  came 
from  on  high,  like  falling  stars,  but  most 
moved  among  the  trees  a  few  feet  from 
the  ground  with  a  slow  undulatory  mo- 
tion, the  fire  having  a  pale  blue  tinge,  as 
one  imagines  an  incandescent  sapphire 
might  have.  The  great  tree-crickets  kept 
up  for  a  time  the  most  ludicrous  sound  I 
ever  heard  —  one  sitting  in  a  tree  and 
calling  to  another.  From  the  deafening 
noise  which  at  times  drowned  our  voices, 
one  would  suppose  the  creature  making  it 
to  be  at  least  as  large  as  an  eagle. 

The  accommodation  of  the  Sanato- 
rium is   most  limited.     The  two  gentle- 
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men,  well  armed,  slept  in  the  verandah, 
the  two  Miss  Shaws  in  camp  beds  in  the 
inner  cabin,  and  I  in  a  swin^ring  cot  in  the 
outer,  the  table  bein,?  removed  to  make 
room  for  it.  The  bulldog  mounted  guard 
overall,  and  showed  his  vigilance  by  an 
occasional  growl.  The  eleven  attendants 
stowed  themselves  away  under  the  cabin, 
except  a  garrulous  couple,  who  kept  the 
fire  blazing  till  daylight.  My  cot  was 
most  comfortable,  but  I  failed  to  sleep. 
The  forest  was  full  of  quaint,  busy  noises, 
broken  in  upon  occasionally  by  the  hoot 
of  the  '-spectre  bird,"  and  the  long,  low, 
plaintive  cry  of  some  animal. 

All  the  white  residents  in  the  Malacca 
settlements  have  been  greatly  excited 
about  a  tragedy  which  has  just  occurred 
at  the  Bindings,  off  this  coast,  in  which 
Mr.  Lloyd,  the  British  official,  was  horri- 
bly murdered  by  the  Chinese,  his  wife, 
and  Mrs.  Innes,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  her, 
narrowly  escaping  the  same  fate.  Lying 
awake,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  this, 
and  of  the  ease  with  which  the  -resident 
could  be  overpowered  and  murdered  by 
any  of  our  followers  who  might  have  a 
grudge  against  him,  when,  as  I  thought, 
the  door  behind  my  head  from  the  back 
ladder  was  burst  open,  and  my  cot  and  I 
came  down  on  the  floor  at  the  head,  the 
simple  fact  being  that  the  rope,  not  hav- 
ing been  perfectly  secured,  gave  way  with 
a  run.  An  hour  afterwards  the  foot-ropes 
gave  way,  and  I  was  deposited  on  the 
floor  altogether,  and  was  soon  covered 
with  small  ants. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  apes  began  to 
call  to  each  other  with  a  plaintive  "  Hoo- 
houey,"  and  in  the  grey  dawn  I  saw  an 
iguana  fully  four  feet  long  glide  silently 
down  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  branches  of 
whichvvere  loaded  with  epiphytes.  Cap- 
tain Shaw  asked  the  imaum  of  one  of  the 
mosques  of  Malacca  about  alligator's  eggs 
a  few  days  ago,  and  his  reply  was  that  the 
young  that  went  down  to  the  sea  became 
alligators,  and  those  which  came  up  the 
rivers  became  iguanas.  At  daylight,  after 
coffee  and  bananas,  we  left  the  hill,  and 
after  an  accident,  promptly  remedied  by 
Mr.  Hayward,  reached  Serambang  when 
the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens.  I 
should  think  that  there  are  very  few  cir- 
cumstances which  Mr.  Hayward  is  not 
prepared  to  meet.  He  has  a  reserve  of 
quiet  strength  which  I  should  like  to  see 
fully  drawn  upon.  He  has  the  scar  of  a 
spear-wound  on  his  brow,  which  Captain 
Murray  says  was  received  in  holding 
sixty  armed  men  at  bay  while  he  secureil 
the  retreat  of  some  helpless  persons.     Yet 


he  continues  to  be  much  burdened  by  his 
responsibility  for  these  fair  girls,  who, 
however,  are  enjoying  themselves  thor- 
oughly, and  will  be  none  the  worse. 

He  had  scarcely  returned,  when  a  large 
company  of  Chinamen  carrying  bannerets 
and  joss-sticks  came  to  the  residency  to 
give  a  spectacle  or  miracle-play,  the  first 
part  consisting  of  a  representation  of  a 
huge  dragon,  which  kicked,  and  jumped, 
and  crawled,  and  bellowed  in  a  manner 
totally  unworthy  of  that  ancient  and  splen- 
did myth  ;  and  the  second,  of  a  fierce 
melee  or  succession  of  combats  with 
spears,  shields,  and  battle-axes.  The 
performances  were  accompanied  by  much 
drumming,  and  by  the  beating  of  tomtoms, 
an  essentially  infernal  noise,  which  I  can- 
not help  associating  with  the  orgies  of 
devil-worship.  The  Capitan  China,  in  a 
beautiful  costume,  sat  with  us  in  the  ve- 
randah to  see  the  performance. 

I  have  written  a  great  deal  about  the 
Chinese  and  very  little  about  the  Malays, 
the  nominal  possessors  of  the  country, 
but  the  Chinese  may  be  said  to  be  every- 
where, and  the  Malays  nowhere.  You 
have  to  look  for  them  if  you  want  to  see 
them.  Besides,  the  Chinese  are  as  twelve 
to  two  of  the  whole  population.  Still  the 
laws  are  administered  in  the  name  of  the 
Datu  Klana,  the  Malay  ruler.  The  land 
owned  by  Malays  is  being  measured,  and 
printed  title-deeds  are  being  given,  a  pay- 
ment of  two  shillings  an  acre  per  annum 
being  levied  instead  of  any  taxes  on  prod- 
uce. Export  duties  are  levied  on  certain 
articles,  but  the  navigation  of  the  rivers 
is  free.  Debt-slavery,  one  curse  of  the 
Malay  States,  has  been  abolished  by  the 
energy  of  Captain  Murray  with  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  Datu  Klana,  and  now 
the  whole  population  have  the  status  and 
rights  of  free  men.  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
this  prince  is  in  Malacca,  for  he  is  said 
to  be  a  very  enlightened  ruler.  The  pho- 
tograph which  I  enclose  is  of  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter,  a  very  splendid 
affair.  The  buffalo  in  front  was  a  mar- 
riage present  from  the  Straits  govern- 
ment, and  its  covering  is  of  cloth  of  gold 
thick  with  pearls  and  precious  stones. 

We  visited  yesterday  a  Malay  ^(^z////>^;/</- 
called  Mambu,  in  order  to  pay  an  uncere- 
monious visit  to  the  Datu  Bandar,  the 
rajah  second  in  rank  to  the  reigning 
prince.  His  house,  with  three  others,  a 
go-down  on  very  high  stilts,  and  a  mound 
of  groves,  whitened  by  the  petals  of  the 
frangipani,  with  a  great  many  coco-nut 
and  other  trees,  was  surrounded,  as  Malay 
dwellings    often    are,  by   a   high    fence, 
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within  which  was  another  enclosing  a 
neat  sanded  level,  under  coco  palms,  on 
which  his  "private  residence  "  and  those 
of  his  wives  stand. 

His  secretary,  a  nice-looking  lad  in  red 
turban,  baju,  and  sarongs  came  out  to 
meet  us,  followed  by  the  Datu  Bandar,  a 
pleasant,  able-looking  man,  with  a  cordial 
manner,  who  shook  hands  and  welcomed 
us.  No  notice  had  been  given  of  our 
visit,  and  the  rajah,  who  is  reclaiming 
and  bringing  into  good  cultivation  much 
of  his  land,  and  who  sets  the  example  of 
working  with  his  own  hands,  was  in  a 
checked  shirt,  and  a  common,  checked,  red 
sarong.  Vulgarity  is  surely  a  disease  of 
the  West  alone,  though,  as  in  Japan,  one 
sees  that  it  can  be  contagious,  and  this 
Oriental,  far  from  apologizing  for  his 
deshabille,  led  us  up  the  steep  and  difficult 
ladder  by  which  his  house  is  entered  with 
as  much  courteous  ease  as  if  he  had  been 
in  his  splendors. 

I  thoroughly  like  his  house;  it  is  both 
fitting  and  tasteful.  We  stepped  from  the 
ladder  into  a  long  corridor,  well-matted, 
which  led  to  a  doorway  with  a  gold-em- 
broidered silk  valance,  and  a  looped-up 
portih'e  of  white-flowered  silk  or  C7'epe. 
This  was  the  entrance  to  a  small  room, 
very  well  proportioned,  with  two  similar 
doorways,  curtained  with  flowered  silk, 
one  leading  to  a  room  which  we  did  not 
see,  and  the  other  to  a  bamboo  gridiron 
platform,  which,  in  the  better  class  of 
Malay  houses,  always  leads  to  a  smaller 
house  at  the  back,  where  cooking  and 
other  domestic  operations  are  carried  on, 
and  which  seems  given  up  to  the  women. 
There  was  a  rich,  dim  light  in  the  room, 
which  was  cool,  and  wainscoted  entirely 
with  dark-red  wood,  and  there  was  only 
one  long,  low  window,  with  turned  bars  of 
the  same  wood.  There  were  three  hand- 
some cabinets,  with  hangings  of  gold  and 
crimson  embroidery,  and  an  ebony  frame 
containing  a  verse  of  the  Koran  in  Arabic 
characters  hung  over  one  doorway.  In 
accordance  with  Mohammedan  prohibi- 
tions, there  was  no  decoration  which  bore 
the  likeness  of  any  created  thing,  but 
there  were  some  artistic  arabesques  under 
the  roof.  The  furniture,  besides  the  cab- 
inets, consisted  of  a  divan,  several  ebony 
chairs,  a  round  table  covered  with  a  cool 
yellow  cloth,  and  a  table  against  the  wall 
draped  with  crimson  silk  flowered  with 
gold.  The  floor  was  covered  with  fine 
matting,  over  which  were  Oudh  rugs,  in 
those  mixtures  of  toned-down  rich  colors 
which  are  so  very  beautiful.  Richness 
and  harmony  characterized  the  room,  and 


it  was  distinctively  Malay;  one  could  not 
say  that  it  reminded  one  of  anything  ex- 
cept of  the  flecked  and  colored  light  which 
streams  through  rich  old  stained  glass. 

The  Datu  Bandar's  brother  and  uncle 
came  in,  the  first  a  very  handsome  hadji, 
with  a  bright,  intelligent  countenance. 
He  has  lived  in  Mecca  for  eight  years, 
studying  the  Koran  under  a  renowned 
teacher,  and  in  this  quest  of  Mussulman 
learning  has  spent  several  thousand  dol- 
lars. "We  never  go  to  Mecca  to  trade," 
he  said;  "we  go  for  religious  purposes 
only."  These  men  looked  superb  in  their 
red  dresses  and  turbans,  although  the 
Malays  are  anything  but  a  handsome  race. 
Their  hospitality  was  very  graceful. 
Many  of  the  wealthier  Mohammedans, 
though  they  do  not  drink  wine,  keep  it  for 
their  Christian  guests,  and  they  offered 
us  champagne,  which  seems  supposed  to 
be  an  irresistible  temptation  to  the  Chris- 
tian palate.  On  our  refusing  it  they 
brought  us  cow's  milk  and  most  delicious 
coffee,  with  a  very  fragrant  aroma,  and 
not  darker  in  color  than  tea  of  an  average 
strength.  This  was  made  from  roasted 
coffee  leaves;  the  berries  are  exported. 
A  good  many  pretty,  quiet  children  stood 
about,  but,  though  the  rajah  gave  us  to 
understand  that  they  were  the  offspring  of 
three  mothers,  we  were  not  supposed  to 
see  any  of  "the  mean  ones  within  the 
gates."  Our  hosts  had  a  good  deal  to 
say,  and  did  not  leave  us  to  entertain 
them,  though  we  are  but  "infidel  dogs." 
That  we  are  regarded  as  such  along  with 
other  unbelievers,  always  makes  me  feel 
shy  with  Mohammedans.  Some  time  ago, 
when  Captain  Shaw  pressed  on  the  Ma- 
lays the  impropriety  of  shooting  China- 
men, as  they  were  then  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  the  reply  of  one  of  them  was, 
"Why  not  shoot  Chinamen?  they've  no 
religion  ;"  and  though  it  would  be  highly 
discourteous  in  members  of  a  ruled  race 
to  utter  this  sentiment  regarding  their 
rulers,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  it 
is  their  profound  conviction  concerning 
ourselves. 

We  returned  after  dark,  had  turtle-soup 
and  turtle-steak,  not  near  so  good  as  veal, 
which  it  much  resembles,  for  dinner,  sang 
"AuldLang  Syne,"  which  brought  tears 
into  the  resident's  kindly  eyes,  and  are 
now  ready  for  an  early  start  to-morrow. 

Stadthaus,  Malacca.  —  We  left  Seram- 
bang  before  daylight  on  Thursday  in  bug- 
gies, escorted  by  Captain  Murray,  the 
buggies,  as  usual,  being  lent  by  the  Chi- 
nese Capitans.  Horses  had  been  sent 
on  before,  and  after  changing  them  we 
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drove  the  second  stage  through  most 
magnificent  forest,  until  they  could  no 
longer  drag  the  buggies  through  the  mud, 
at  which  point  of  discomfiture  three 
saddled  horses  and  two  chairs  were  wait- 
ing to  take  us  through  the  jungle  to  the 
river.  We  rode  along  an  infamous  track, 
much  of  it  knee-deep  in  mud,,  through  a 
green  and  silent  twilight,  till  we  emerged 
upon  something  like  English  park  and 
fox-cover  scenery,  varied  by  Malay  kam- 
pons^s  under  groves  of  palms.  In  the  full 
blaze  of  noon  we  reached  the  Linggi 
police-station,  from  which  we  had  started 
in  the  sampan,  and  were  received  by  a 
company  of  police  with  fixed  bayonets. 
We  dined  in  the  police-station  verandah, 
and  as  the  launch  had  been  obliged  to 
drop  down  the  river  because  the  water 
was  falling,  we  went  to  the  sampajt  in  a 
native  boat,  paddled  by  four  Malays  with 
paddles  like  oval-ended  spades  with  spade- 
handles,  a  guard  of  honor  of  policemen 
going  down  with  us.  There  we  took 
leave  of  our  most  kind  and  worthy  host, 
who  with  tears  in  his  kind  eyes,  immedi- 
ately turned  up  the  river  to  dwell  alone  in 
his  bungalow  with  his  bulldog,  his  re- 
volver, and  his  rifle,  a  self-exiled  man. 

After  it  grew  dark  w^e  had  the  splendid 
sight  of  a  great  tract  of  forest  on  fire 
close  to  the  sea.  We  landed  here  at  a 
pier  eight  hundred  feet  long,  accessible  to 
launches  at  high  water,  where  several 
peons  and  two  inspectors  of  police  met 
us.  Our  expedition  had  been  the  talk  of 
the  little  foreign  world  of  Malacca.  We 
had  an  enthusiastic  welcome  at  Govern- 
ment House,  but  Captain  Shaw  says  he 
will  never  forgive  himself  for  not  writing 
to  Captain  Murray  in  time  to  arrange  our 
transport,  and  for  sending  us  off  so  hur- 
riedly with  so  little  food,  but  I  hope  by 
reiteration  to  convince  him  that  thereby 
we  gained  the  night  on  the  Linggi  River, 
which,  as  a  travelling  experience,  is  worth 
all  the  rest. 
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It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  John  Richard  Green, 
the  historian,  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
five. 

Mr.  Green  was  an  Oxford  boy,  and  was 
educated  at  Magdalen  College  Sciiool. 
His  childhood  was  passed,  both  at  home 
and  at  school,  under  strong  High  Church 
infiuences,  some  of  the   traces  of  which 


he  never  lost,  in  spite  of  the  wide  dif- 
erences  between  his  earlier  and  later 
points  of  view.  His  absorbing  passion 
for  reading  and  his  power  of  reading  fast 
showed  themselves  very  early,  and  at 
school  his  taste  for  historical  books  seems 
to  have  been  already  fully  developed.  At 
fifteen  he  left  school,  and  read  with  differ- 
ent private  tutors  till  one  of  the  first  open 
scholarships  at  Jesus  caught  his  attention 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  tried  for  it, 
and  unfortunately  won  it  —  unfortunately, 
because  the  Welsh  college,  with  its  strong 
local  feeling  and  its  poverty  of  literary 
traditions,  was  by  no  means  the  best 
nursery  for  a  mind  which  was  sensitive 
and  precocious,  and  literary  before  every- 
thing else.  He  took  a  dislike  to  the  col- 
lege, to  the  lectures,  to  his  fellow  under- 
graduates, and  in  his  quick  way  deter- 
mined that  Oxford  was  uncongenial  to 
him,  and  tliat  he  would  read  as  he  liked, 
and  not  as  his  tutors  liked.  History  was 
already  a  passion  with  him,  and  while  his 
classical  work  went  "but  languidly  on,  his 
whole  attention  was  given  to  the  great 
folios  of  Matthew  Paris  or  William  of 
Malmesbury,  which  used  to  litter  his  room 
while  he  ought  to  have  been  thinking  of 
his  "Ethics."  It  was  while  he  was  still 
an  undergraduate  that  he  produced  a  re- 
markable series  of  papers  on  "Oxford  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,"  which,  amid 
many  faults,  gave  ample  promise  of  the 
vivid  style  and  the  love  for  effective  de- 
tail which  were  to  characterize  him  as  an 
historian.  His  friendship  with  Stanley, 
then  a  canon  of  Christchurch,  threw  a 
welcome  light  over  the  last  part  of  his 
university  career.  Stanley's  lectures  at- 
tracted him  greatly,  and  at  one  of  them 
some  betrayal  by  the  shy  and  little  noticed 
Jesus  man  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  Oxford  drew  Stanley's  at- 
tention to  him.  The  two  went  home  to 
the  lecturer's  rooms  together,  and  tiie  in- 
cident was  the  beginning  of  a  friendship 
which  was  very  important  to  Mr.  Green 
during  a  critical  time  of  development. 
His  High  Church  training  had  led  him  to 
Incline  towards  taking  orders  from  very 
early  days  ;  and  although  it  would  seem 
that  his  views  were  broadening  towards 
tlie  close  of  his  university  life,  his  purpose 
remained  the  same.  In  all  his  prepara- 
tions for  this  new  step  Stanley  gave  him 
help  and  counsel,  recommending  him 
when  he  left  Oxford  to  the  good  offices  of 
Tail,  then  Bishop  of  London,  and  smooth- 
ing over  for  him  some  of  the  diificulties 
whicli  for  most  sensitive  minds  are  insep- 
arable   from    the   conditions   of   English 
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orders.  In  i860,  after  his  ordination,  he 
became  curate  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward, 
of  St.  Barnabas's,  Kins:  Square.  St. 
Barnabas's  is  a  large  and  very  poor  par- 
ish, inhabited  mainly  by  watchmakers. 
Mr.  Green  threw  himself  into  the  work, 
finding  brightness  and  relaxation  in  the 
family  of  his  vicar,  to  whose  children  he 
was  the  most  delightful,  the  most  inven- 
tive, the  most  long-suffering  friend  that 
children  ever  had.  From  St.  Barnabas's 
Bishop  Tait  appointed  him  to  a  sole 
charge  at  Hoxton  in  1862,  and  very 
shortly  afterwards  he  became  vicar  of 
St.  Philip's,  Stepney.  Few  of  those 
friends  who  only  knew  him  in  his  invalid 
years  could  realize  what  he  was  as  an 
East-end  vicar.  He  was  indeed  an  ad- 
mirable parish  clergyman,  and  fully  as 
ingenious  and  energetic  in  his  manage- 
ment of  clothing-clubs  or  penny  banks  or 
parish  nurses  as  he  showed  himself  after- 
wards in  purely  literary  affairs.  During 
all  these  years,  however,  his  historical 
work  was  going  forward  at  a  great  rate, 
and  was  beginning  already  to  take  some 
sort  of  shape  in  his  mind.  His  study  at 
Stepney,  with  its  parish  litter  in  the  midst 
of  a  scholar's  library  of  historical  books, 
was  a  pleasant  sight,  and  he  stored  up 
here  much  of  that  wealth  of  information, 
that  knowledge  not  only  of  the  great 
roads  but  of  the  corners  and  byways  of 
history,  which  made  him  from  first  to  last 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  instructive 
of  talkers.  His  reading,  indeed,  was  not 
all  of  it  happiness.  His  position  as  a 
clergyman  was  becoming  more  and  more 
uncongenial  to  him,  and  mental  disturb- 
ance, natural  delicacy,  and  overwork  dur- 
ing the  cholera  time  of  1868,  all  conduced 
to  a  break-down  in  health  which  obliged 
him  to  give  up  his  living  and  to  resign 
himself  to  the  life  of  an  invalid.  Some 
lonely  years  followed,  a  great  contrast  to 
the  active  life  at  Stepney.  Archbishop 
Tait  had  made  him  librarian  at  Lambeth, 
in  succession  to  Professor  Stubbs.  No- 
body who  ever  saw  him  in  his  post  there 
will  forget  his  eager,  enthusiastic  knowl- 
edge of  the  palace  and  its  contents.  But 
his  true  life  was  lived  in  his  Beaumont 
Street  rooms  on  the  second  floor,  which 
would  have  been  gloomy  but  for  the 
friendly  faces  of  the  books  which  lined 
the  walls  and  the  inviting  look  of  the 
great  armchairs  in  which  he  delighted  to 
settle  his  guests  for  a  talk.  The  "  Short 
History  "  was  rapidly  growing  into  shape, 
and  meanwhile  he  was  supporting  himself 
by   work    for    the    Saturday  Review^  in 


which  he  always  showed  surprising  readi- 
ness and  facility. 

The  "  Short  History  "  was  written  and 
rewritten,  corrected  and  cancelled  and 
revised,  till  it  seemed  as  if  the  process 
would  never  have  an  end  ;  but  the  publish- 
ers, Messrs.  Macmillan,  were  patient  and 
encouraging,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
stant struggle  with  ill  health,  which  in 
1870  began  to  oblige  him  to  spend  his 
winters  abroad,  his  task  went  steadily 
forward.  At  last  in  1874  the  book  was 
ready.  On  the  eve  of  its  publication  Mr. 
Green  was  much  depressed  by  one  or  two 
friendly  but  discouraging  estimates  of  it 
in  proof  from  people  whose  opinion  he 
respected,  which  reached  him  through  his 
publishers.  "  Never  mind,"  one  of  his 
best  friends  said  to  him  ;  "  it  mayn't  be  a 
success  this  time,  but  you  are  sure  to  suc- 
ceed some  day."  A  month  from  that 
time  the  "Short  History  of  England" 
was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  great 
literary  successes  of  this  generation.  It 
was  selling  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  at 
the  rate  of  hundreds  a  week,  and,  better 
than  that,  it  was  attracting  the  eager  no- 
tice of  that  class  of  readers  all  over  the 
country  —  men  distinguished  in  letters 
and  affairs  —  which  it  is  the  dearest  wish 
of  a  writer  to  influence.  The  success  of 
the  book  might  be  said  to  be  assured  be- 
fore the  reviews  came  out,  but  they  helped 
and  spread  the  chorus  of  praise.  "Mr. 
Green's  '  Short  History,'"  said  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Gardiner  in  a  memorable  article, 
"  is  the  one  general  history  of  tlie  coun- 
try for  which,  if  young  and  old  are  wise, 
all  others  will  be  speedily  and  surely 
thrown  aside."  The  words  expressed  a 
widespread  feeling,  and  Mr.  Green  found 
himself  at  once  in  the  full  tide  of  fame 
and  popularity,  invited  and  courted  by 
public  men,  and  with  the  ball  of  literature, 
so  to  speak,  at  his  feet.  It  was  a  great 
change  from  the  lonely  despondency  of 
the  previous  months,  and  it  was  delightful 
to  his  friends  to  see  his  whole  nature  ex- 
pand under  its  influence. 

The  chorus  of  unmixed  praise,  indeed, 
lasted  but  a  short  time.  The  objections 
to  the  workmanship  of  the  book  felt  by  a 
certain  number  of  persons  were  put  in  a 
vigorous  way  by  Mr.  Rowley  in  a  review 
of  the  "  Short  History  "  which  appeared 
in  Eraser  early  in  1875,  and  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention.  What  the  review 
proved  was  that  in  dealing  with  such  an 
immense  mass  of  materials  under  the 
unfavorable  conditions  of  very  weak 
health    and    constant    journeyings,    Mr. 
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Green  had  made  a  certain  number  of 
slips  in  names,  in  dates,  and  a  few  minor 
statements;  that  the  book  contained  a 
orood  many  printer's  errors  ;  and  that  Mr. 
Green's  views  on  many  points  dithered 
very  considerably  from  those  of  his  critic. 
A  proposal  was  made  at  the  time  by  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Green's,  who  had  been  for 
years  a  student  of  English  history,  that  a 
cate^jorical  reply  to  Mr.  Rowley  should  be 
printed  in  one  of  the  weekly  newspapers, 
containing  answers  strictly  confined  to 
matters  of  fact,  to  a  good  many  of  Mr. 
Rowley's  statements,  and  to  an  exposure 
of  the  critic's  own  mistakes.  But  Mr. 
Green  refused;  he  shrank  from  contro- 
versy at  all  times;  his  one  wish  was  to 
amend,  correct,  and  enlarge  his  book  ;  and 
he  felt  that  whatever  might  be  said  on 
either  side,  the  "Short  History"  must 
ultimately  stand  or  fall  on  its  merits. 
Very  likely  he  was  right.  The  further  a 
good  book  travels  from  the  controversies 
which  surround  its  start  the  greater  it 
looks  in  relation  to  them.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Rowley's  criticisms,  and  some 
others  which  followed  in  their  wake, 
tended  to  rouse  a  certain  unreasonable 
distrust  of  Mr.  Green,  especially  in  that 
outer  circle  of  clever  people  who  are  too 
apt  to  take  their  tone  rather  from  the 
blame  than  from  the  praise  of  current 
criticism.  The  inner  historical  circle  be- 
lieved in  him  always,  and  as  the  leaders 
of  it  were  his  intimate  friends  they  had 
ample  means  of  judging.  "  iMr.  Green," 
writes  one  who  fills  a  foremost  place  in 
the  ranks  of  English  historical  criticism, 
and  who  knew  him  well  and  long,  "pos- 
sessed in  no  scanty  measure  all  the  gifts 
that  contribute  to  the  making  of  a  great 
historian.  He  combined,  so  far  as  the 
history  of  England  is  concerned,  a  com- 
plete and  firm  grasp  of  the  subject  in  its 
unity  and  integrity  with  a  wonderful  com- 
mand of  details  and  a  thorough  sense  of 
perspective  and  proportion.  All  his  work 
was  real  and  original  work  ;  few  people 
besides  those  who  knew  him  well  would 
see,  under  the  charming  ease  and  vivacity 
of  his  style,  the  deep  research  and  sus- 
tained inclustry  of  the  laborious  student. 
But  it  was  so;  there  was  no  department 
of  our  national  records  that  he  had  not 
studied  and,  I  think  I  may  say,  mastered. 
Hence  I  think  the  unity  of  his  dramatic 
scenes  and  the  cogency  of  his  historical 
arguments.  Like  other  people,  he  made 
mistakes  sometimes;  but  scarcely  ever 
does  the  correction  of  his  mistake  affect 
either  the  essence  of  the  picture  or  the 
force  of  the  arjrument.     And  in  him  the 


desire  of  stating  and  pointing  the  truth 
of  history  was  as  strong  as  the  wish  to 
make  both  his  pictures  and  his  arguments 
telling  and  forcible.  He  never  treated  an 
opposing  view  with  intolerance  or  con- 
tumely; his  handling  of  controversial 
matter  was  exemplary.  And  then,  to  add 
still  more  to  the  debt  we  owe  him,  there 
is  the  wonderful  simplicity  and  beauty  of 
the  way  in  which  he  tells  his  tale,  which 
more  than  anything  else  has  served  to 
make  English  history  a  popular  and,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  if  not  the  first,  at  least  the 
second  study  of  all  Englishmen." 

In  this  judgment,  the  fruit  of  knowledge 
and  sympathy,  most  people  will  be  con- 
tent to  rest;  but  Mr.  Green's  method  and 
its  success  have  undoubtedly  brought  into 
great  prominence  the  conflict  between  the 
two  theories  of  historical  work  now  cur- 
rent among  us.  Professor  Seeley  and 
Mr.  Cotter  Morison  tell  us  that  history 
has  no  business  to  be  literary.  Scientific 
accuracy  and  orderliness  of  statement,  we 
are  told  on  the  one  side,  are  all  that  an 
historian  should  aim  at.  "Leave  node- 
tail  unnoticed,"  said  Mr.  Green,  "only 
through  the  most  careful  detail  can  you 
reach  reality,  but  when  the  historian  has 
got  all  his  facts  the  problem  remains  — 
how  to  be  read.  To  be  read,  to  influence 
mankind,  the  facts  must  be  so  recast  as 
to  bring  them  within  the  domain  of  litera- 
ture, and  to  convey  to  the  reader  the 
emotions  and  the  judgments  they  had  ex- 
cited in  the  writer." 

It  was  on  these  principles  at  any  rate 
that  his  own  work  was  done.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  the  appearance  of  the 
"  Short  History  "  Mr.  Green  set  to  work 
upon  an  enlarged  library  edition  of  it  in 
four  volumes,  dedicated  to  "  my  two  dear 
friends,  my  masters  in  the  study  of  En- 
glish history,  Edward  Augustus  Freeman 
and  William  Stubbs."  In  this  work  he 
was  helped  by  the  devoted  wife  whose 
presence  brightened  the  last  six  years  of 
his  life.  P>om  1877  onwards,  indeed,  it 
seemed  as  if  a  new  era  had  begun  for 
him  ;  he  was  better  in  health,  his  marriage 
had  brought  him  companionship,  and  the 
success  of  his  book  sufficient  means  and 
many  new  friends.  The  scheme  of  the 
history  and  literature  primers  had  been 
started  some  years  before ;  the  present 
writer  remembers  the  winter  afternoon  on 
which  the  project  was  first  mooted,  and 
Mr.  Green  walking  eagerly  up  and  down 
the  room,  sketching  an  imaginary  primer 
of  English  literature  with  a  vividness  and 
minuteness  which  made  the  listener  feel 
as  if  there  was  nothinir  more  to  do  than 
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to  go  home  and  write  the  book.  But  the 
scheme  was  carried  out  and  developed 
after  his  marriage,  and  in  most  respects 
proved  a  great  success.  Presently  he  and 
his  wife  settled  down  into  a  pleasant, 
cheerful  house  in  Kensington  Square,  and 
in  spite  of  occasional  fits  of  illness  all 
went  fairly  well  with  his  health  for  two  or 
three  years.  The  lung  which  had  been 
so  much  affected  was  quiescent  and  his 
general  health  was  more  satisfactory. 
Then  came  the  unlucky  winter  of  1880, 
when,  instead  of  betaking  himself  to  his 
favorrte  Capri,  he  determined  to  go  to 
Egypt  for  what  he  and  the  doctors  hoped 
might  prove  a  last  enforced  winter  abroad, 
at  any  rate  for  some  years.  But  the  ex- 
periment turned  out  very  badly.  The 
heat  and  dust  of  Luxor  especially  tried 
him.  He  was  extremely  ill  on  the  way 
home,  and  when  he  arrived  in  Kensington 
Square  his  friends  were  terrified  by  the 
change  in  him.  But  by  the  help  of  the 
most  careful  and  tender  nursing,  revived, 
too,  by  the  return  to  London  from  what 
he  always  considered  as  banishment,  he 
struggled  on  towards  recovery,  and  dur- 
ing that  trying  summer  he  performed  per- 
haps a  greater  feat  than  any  he  had  yet 
accomplished.  Almost  all  the  actual 
writing  of  "The  Making  of  England" 
was  got  through  in  two  months,  during 
which  those  who  saw  him  from  day  to 
day  could  hardly  believe  that  he  would 
ever  live  through  the  coming  winter.  His 
doctor  and  friends  said  good-bye  to  him 
in  September,  1881,  when  he  started  for 
Mentone,  with  the  worst  forebodings,  but 
Mentone  proved  an  extraordinary  suc- 
cess. The  winter  of  188 1-2  was  one  of 
almost  unbroken  sunshine,  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  see  him  basking  in  the  little 
villa  garden,  high  up  in  the  west  bay,  the 
French  newspapers  and  his  books  on  the 
table  beside  him,  the  garden  bright  with 
January  roses,  and  the  blue  Mediterra- 
nean in  front.  He  could  not  walk  a  hun- 
dred yards  without  fatigue,  but  his  mind 
was  never  more  active  and  his  sympathy 
never  more  ready.  He  devoured  books. 
A  closely  printed  octavo  took  him  gen- 
erally two  days  to  get  through,  and  while 
looking  for  "The  Making  of  England," 
which  he  had  left  behind  him  in  En- 
gland, and  which  appeared  in  the  spring 
of  1S82,  he  was  planning  another  vol- 
ume in  continuation  on  the  period  of  the 
Danish    inroads   and    colonization.      He 


returned  home  in  April,  and  at  once  be- 
gan work  on  his  new  book.  He  was  as 
eager  as  ever  about  it,  making  the  most 
minute  topographical  study  of  all  tlie  dis- 
tricts affected  by  the  Danish  invasions, 
discovering  a  number  of  new  facts  about 
the  most  ancient  boundaries  and  exten- 
sions of  London,  or  lighting  with  glee 
upon  the  long-wanted  proof  of  Alfred's 
connection  with  Oxford.  It  was  pathetic 
to  see  how  at  any  time,  after  a  morning  of 
pain  and  weariness,  he  would  brighten  up 
if  a  friend  came  in  to  see  him,  and  how 
his  talk  gathered  strength  and  brilliancy 
as  it  went  on,  till  one  forgot  altogether  the 
hectic  color  and  emaciated  frame  in  the 
novelty  and  abundance  of  both  thought 
and  illustration.  Nobody  was  ever  more 
suggestive  as  a  talker.  "  Ah,"  he  would 
say,  "such  a  book  wants  writing.  Why 
don't  you  do  it?  I  should  take  some  line 
of  this  kind."  And  then  he  would  sketch 
away  till  the  whole  thing  rose  into  shape  be- 
fore his  own  eyes  and  those  of  his  listener. 
If  his  health  had  allowed  him  ever  to  be  a 
teacher  on  a  great  scale,  he  must,  one 
would  think,  have  given  a  great  impulse 
to  historical  study  in  England.  The  or- 
ganizing power  which  he  showed  in  his 
parish  he  showed  to  the  last  in  literary 
affairs.  One  of  his  latest  schemes  was 
an  Oxford  historical  society,  which  had 
always  been  a  favorite  dream  of  his,  and 
may,  we  hope,  some  day  be  realized. 

He  started  for  Mentone  in  October, 
1882,  with  very  fair  prospects  of  improve- 
ment during  the  winter.  The  lung  dis- 
ease was  in  a  more  favorable  state,  and 
the  doctors  hoped  a  great  deal  from  the 
southern  sun,  which  had  already  done 
wonders.  But,  alas !  the  winter  was  a 
gloomy  one,  and  after  the  first  month  of 
enjoyment  a  period  of  steadily  increasing 
weakness  set  in. 

To  the  last  his  book  was  constantly  in 
his  thoughts,  and  little  more  than  a  week 
before  the  end  he  still  dwelt  upon  his 
fresh  plans  for  it,  and  struggled  to  revise 
and  correct  it.  When  it  is  given  to  the 
world,  as  we  trust  it  may  be  given,  it  will 
bear  eloquent  witness  not  only  to  his 
historical  gift,  but  to  the  indomitable 
courage  and  devotion  with  which  he 
worked  under  the  stress  of  some  of  the 
worst  hindrances  which  body  can  offer  to 
spirit.  He  will  be  much  missed,  for  he 
had  many  friends,  and  he  deserved  all 
their  affection. 
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HALF-WAY    IN    LOVE,    ETC. 


HALF-WAY  IN   LOVE. 

You  have  come,  then  ;  how  very  clever ! 

I  thought  you  would  scarcely  try  ; 
I  was  doubtful  myself  —  however 

You  have  come,  and  so  have  L 

How  cool  it  is  here,  and  pretty ! 

You  are  vexed  ;  I'm  afraid  I'm  late  ; 
You've  been  waiting  —  O  what  a  pity  ! 

And  it's  almost  half  past  eight. 

So  it  is  ;  I  can  hear  it  striking 
Out  there  in  the  grey  church  tower. 

Why,  I  wonder  at  your  liking 
To  wait  for  me  half  an  hour  ! 

I  am  sorry ;  what  have  you  been  doing 
All  the'while  down  here  by  the  pool  ? 

Do  you  hear  that  wild-dove  cooing  ? 
How  nice  it  is  here,  and  cool ! 

How  that  elder  piles  and  masses 

Her  great  blooms  snowy-sweet ; 
Do  you  see  through  the  serried  grasses 

The  forget-me-nots  at  your  feet  ? 

And  the  fringe  of  flags  that  encloses 

The  water  ;  and  how  the  place 
Is  alive  with  pink  dog-roses 

Soft-colored  like  your  face  ! 

You  like  them  ?  shall  I  pick  one 

For  a  badge  and  coin  of  June  ? 
They  are  lovely,  but  they  prick  one 

And  they  always  fade  so  soon. 

Here's  your  rose.     I  think  love  like  this  is, 

That  buds  between  two  sighs, 
And  flowers  between  two  kisses, 

And  when  it's  gathered  dies. 

It  were  surely  a  grievous  thing,  love. 
That  love  should  fade  in  one's  sight ; 

It  were  better  surely  to  fling  love 
Off  while  its  bloom  is  bright. 

The  frail  life  will  not  linger. 

Best  throw  the  rose  away. 
Though  the  thorns  having  scratched  one's  finger 

Will  hurt  for  half  a  day. 

What !  you'd  rather  keep  it,  and  see  it 

Fade  and  its  petals  fall  ?  — 
If  you  will,  why  amen,  so  be  it : 

You  may  be  right  after  all., 

Athenaum. 
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eoTiv  dakacaa,  rig  de  viv  KaraalSeaei  ; 

JEscH.,  A  gam. 

As  one  who  pauses  on  a  rock, 

The  bastion  of  some  sea-nymph's  home, 
And  feels  the  ripples  round  him  flock, 

Then  cleaves  the  foam, 


And  glides  through  cool  pellucid  ways 
Where  creepers  kiss  each  thrilling  limb, 

And  hears,  or  thinks  he  hears  low  lays 
Of  cherubim  ; 

And  marvels  at  the  wondrous  scene, 

The  ruins  upon  ruins  hurled. 
The  moving  hosts,  the  darkling  sheen, 

The  awful  world ; 

Then  rises,  snatching  first  some  gem, 
Some  token  of  his  sojourn  there. 

And  flings  a  dewy  diadem 
From  face  and  hair. 

And  in  the  sunlight,  with  the  sigh 
Of  sea-winds  whistling  in  his  ears, 

Views  his  found  treasure,  till  his  eye 
Is  dim  with  tears  ; 

So,  where  in  lordly  sweeping  bays. 
In  distant  dark  retiring  nooks, 

Stretches  before  my  eager  gaze, 
This  sea  of  books, 

I  pause,  and  draw  one  fervent  breath, 
Then  plunge,  and  seem  to  pass  away 

Into  deep  waters  still  as  death, 
Yet  clear  as  day ; 

To  move  by  boulders  of  the  past. 
By  caves  where  falter  dimly  pure 

Gleams  of  the  future,  —  all  the  vast 
Of  literature ; 

Then  to  return  to  life  above. 

From  regions  where  but  few  have  trod, 
Bearing  a  gem  of  larger  love 

To  man  and  God. 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  L.  J.   G. 


Sadder  than  they,  whose  youth  is  left  behind. 
What   shall  we  do,  who  never  have  been 

young  ? 
Muter  than  they,  whose  singing  is  all  sung, 
How  shall  we  chant,  who  never  tune  could  find  ? 
Why   should   we   laugh,  to   whom   the   bitter 
rind  — 
Nought  but  the  rind  —  of  life's  round  fruit 

is  flung  ? 
Whose  unblown  roses  withered  where  they 
hung. 
And  birds,  the  while  they  nested,  drooped  and 

pined  ? 
Sadder  than  they  whose  spring  is  in  the  past. 
We  watch  our  spring  time  leave  us,  without 
ruth; 
For  us  no  hurrying  April  flies  too  fast ; 
We  do  but  pray  that  each  may  be  the  last. 
Grey  looks  the  world,  and  waste,  to  us,  in 

sooth. 
Who   live   too  long,  and  yet   have   had  no 
youth. 

Athenaeum. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

The  stormy  antipathies  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  have  to  answer  for  many  a  mis- 
carriage of  historical  justice  ;  but  for 
none  more  unfounded  than  that  superior 
air  with  which  he  teaches  the  nineteenth 
century  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  eigh- 
teenth. "The  age  of  prose,  of  lying,  of 
sham,"  said  he,  "the  fraudulent-bankrupt 
century,  the  reign  of  Beelzebub,  the 
peculiar  era  of  cant."  And  so  growls 
on  our  Teufelsdrockh  through  thirty  oc- 
tavo volumes,  from  the  first  philosophy  of 
clothes  to  the  last  hour  of  Friedrich. 

Invectives  against  a  century  are  even 
more  unprofitable  than  indictments 
against  a  nation.  We  are  prepared  for 
them  in  theology,  but  they  have  quite 
gone  out  of  serious  history.  Whatever 
else  it  may  be,  we  may  take  it  that  the 
nineteenth  century  is  the  product  of  the 
eighteenth,  as  that  was  in  turn  the  product 
of  the  seventeenth  ;  and  if  the  prince  of 
darkness  had  so  lately  a  hundred  years  of 
rule  in  Europe,  to  what  fortunate  event  do 
we  owe  our  own  deliverance,  and  indeed 
the  nativity  of  Thomas  Carlyle  ?  But 
surely  invectives  were  never  more  out  of 
place,  than  when  hurled  at  a  century 
which  was  simply  the  turning  epoch  of 
the  modern  world,  the  age  which  gave 
birth  to  the  movements  wherein  we  live, 
and  to  all  the  tasks  that  we  yet  labor  to 
solve.  Look  at  the  eighteenth  century  on 
all  sides  of  its  manifold  life,  free  the  mind 
from  that  lofty  pity  with  which  prosperous 
folk  are  apt  to  remember  their  grand- 
fathers, and  we  shall  find  it  in  achieve- 
ment the  equal  of  any  century  since  the 
Middle  Ages;  in  promise  and  suggestion 
and  preparation,  the  century  which  most 
deeply  concerns  ourselves. 

Though  Mr.  Carlyle  seems  to  count  it 
the  sole  merit  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
have  provided  us  the  French  Revolution 
(the  most  glorious  bonfire  recorded  in 
profane  history),  it  is  not  a  little  curious 
that  almost  all  his  heroes  in  modern 
times,  apart  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  are 
children  and  representatives  of  that  un- 
speakable epoch.  Such  were  Friedrich, 
Mirabeau  and  Danton,  George  Washing- 


ton, Samuel  Johnson  and  Robert  Burns, 
Watt  and  Arkwright ;  and,  for  more  than 
half  of  the  century,  and  for  more  than 
half  his  work,  so  was  Goethe  himself.  It 
sounds  strange  to  accuse  of  unmitigated 
grossness  and  quackery  the  age  which 
gave  us  these  men  ;  and  which  produced, 
beside,  "Robinson  Crusoe  "and  "The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  the  "  Elegy  in  a 
Churchyard"  and  the  lines  "To  Mary" 
and  "To  my  Mother's  Picture,"  Berke- 
ley's dialogues  and  Burke's  addresses, 
Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  Flaxman 
and  Stothard,  Handel  and  Mozart.  But 
one  remembers  that  according  to  the 
Teufelsdrockhian  cosmogony,  great  men 
are  dropped  ab  extra  into  their  age,  much 
as  some  philosophers  assure  us  that  pro- 
toplasm, or  the  primitive  germ  of  life,  was 
casually  dropped  upon  our  planet  by  a 
truant  aerolite. 

A  century  which  opens  with  "The  Rape 
of  the  Lock"  and  closes  with  the  first 
part  of  "Faust,"  is  hardly  a  century  of 
mere  prose,  especially  if  we  throw  in 
Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns,  "The  Ancient 
Mariner  "  and  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads."  A 
century  which  includes  twenty  years  of 
the  life  of  Newton,  twenty-three  of  Wren's, 
and  sixteen  of  Leibnitz,  and  the  whole 
lives  of  Hume,  Kant,  Adam  Smith,  Gib- 
bon, and  Priestley,  is  not  the  age  of  mere 
shallowness ;  nor  is  the  century  which 
founded  the  monarchy  of  Prussia,  and  the 
empire  of  Britain,  which  gave  birth  to  the 
republic  in  America  and  then  in  France, 
and  which  finally  recast  modern  society 
and  formed  ouc,  actual  habits,  the  peculiar 
era  of  quackeries,  bonfires,  and  suicides. 
Measure  it  justly  by  the  light  of  scientific 
history,  and  not  by  the  tropes  of  some 
biblical  saga,  and  it  holds  its  own  beside 
the  greatest  epochs  in  the  modern  world; 
of  all  modern  eras  perhaps  the  richest, 
most  various,  most  creative.  It  raised  to 
the  rank  of  sciences,  chemistry,  botany, 
and  zoology  ;  it  created  the  conception  of 
social  science  and  laid  its  foundations;  it 
produced  the  historical  schools  and  the 
economic  schools  of  England  and  of 
France  ;  the  new  metaphysic  of  Germany, 
tiie  new  music  of  Germany;  it  gave  birth 
to  the  new  poetic  movement  in  England, 
to  the  new  romance  literature  of  England 
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and  of  France,  to  the  true  prose  literature 
of  Europe;  it  transformed  material  life  by 
manifold  inventions  and  arts;  it  trans- 
formed social  life  no  less  than  political 
life;  it  found  modern  civilization  in  a  mil- 
itary phase,  it  left  it  in  an  industrial  phase ; 
it  found  modern  Europe  fatigued,  op- 
pressed with  worn-out  forms,  uneasy  with 
the  old  life,  uncertain  and  hopeless  about 
the  new;  it  left  modern  Europe  recast 
without  and  animated  with  a  new  soul 
within ;  burning  with  life,  hope,  and 
energy. 

The  habit  of  treating  a  century  as  an 
organic  whole,  with  a  character  of  its  own, 
is  the  beaten  pathway  to  superficial  com- 
parison. History,  after  all,  is  not  grouped 
into  natural  periods  of  one  hundred  years, 
as  different  from  each  other  as  the  life  of 
the  son  from  that  of  his  father.  Nor,  what- 
ever the  makers  of  chronologies  may  say, 
does  mankind  really  turn  over  a  new  page 
in  the  great  record,  so  soon  as  the  period 
of  one  hundred  years  is  complete.  The 
genius  of  any  time,  even  though  it  be  in  a 
single  country,  even  in  one  city,  is  a  thing 
too  marvellously  complex  to  be  hit  off  by 
epithets  from  the  minor  prophets  or  Gar- 
gantuan anathemas  and  nicknames.  And 
as  men  are  not  born  at  the  beginning  of  a 
century,  and  do  not  die  at  the  end  of  it, 
but  grow,  flourish,  and  decay  year  by 
year  and  hour  by  hour,  we  are  ever  enter- 
ing on  a  new  epoch  and  completing  an 
old  one,  did  we  but  know  it,  on  the  first 
day  of  every  year  we  live,  nay  at  the  ris- 
ing and  the  setting  of  every  sun. 

But,  though  a  century  be  an  arbitrary 
period,  as  purely  conventional  as  a  yard 
or  a  mile,  and  though  every  century  has 
a  hundred  characters  of  its  own,  and  as 
many  lives  and  as  many  results,  we  must 
for  convenience  take  note  of  conventional 
limits,  and  fix  our  attention  on  special 
features  as  the  true  physiognomy  of  an 
epoch.  ,  History  altogether  is  a  wilder- 
ness, till  we  parcel  it  out  into  sections 
more  or  less  arbitrary,  choosing  some 
class  of  facts  out  of  the  myriads  that 
stand  recorded,  steadily  turning  our  eyes 
from  those  which  do  not  concern  our  im- 
mediate purpose.  And  so,  we  can  think 
of  a  century  as  in  some  sort  a  definite 
whole,  in  some  sense  inspired  with  a  def- 


inite spirit,  and  leading  to  a  set  of  definite 
results.  And  we  are  quite  right  in  so 
doing,  provided  we  keep  a  watchful  and 
balanced  mind,  in  no  mechanical  way,  and 
in  no  rhetorical  or  moralizing  mood,  but 
in  order  to  find  what  is  general,  dominant, 
and  central. 

H  we  seek  for  some  note  to  mark  off 
the  eighteenth  from  all  other  centuries 
we  shall  find  it  in  this  :  it  was  the  time 
of  final  maturing  the  great  revolution  in 
Europe,  the  mightiest  change  in  all  hu- 
man history.  By  revolution  we  mean,  not 
the  blood-stained  explosion  and  struggle 
in  France  which  was  little  but  one  of  its 
symptoms  and  incidents,  but  that  resettle- 
ment of  modern  life  common  to  all  parts 
of  the  civilized  world  ;  which  was  at  once 
religious,  intellectual,  scientific,  social, 
moral,  political,  and  industrial ;  a  resettle- 
ment whereon  the  whole  fabric  of  human 
society  in  the  future  is  destined  to  rest. 
The  era  as  a  whole  (so  far  from  being 
trivial,  sceptical,  fraudulent,  or  suicidal) 
was,  in  all  its  central  and  highest  mo- 
ments, an  era  of  hope,  enterprise,  indus- 
try, and  humanity;  full  of  humane  eager- 
ness for  improvement,  trusting  human 
nature,  and  earnestly  bent  on  human  good. 
It  sadly  miscalculated  the  diificulties  and 
risks,  and  it  strangely  undervalued  the 
problems  it  attempted  to  solve  with  so 
light  a  heart.  Instead  of  being  really  the 
decrepit  impostor  amongst  the  ages,  it 
was  rather  the  nai/  and  confident  young- 
ster. The  work  of  political  reformation 
on  which  it  engaged  in  a  spirit  of  artless 
benevolence  brought  down  on  its  head  a 
terrible  rebuff;  and  it  left  us  thereby  a 
heritage  of  confusion  and  strife.  But  the 
hurly-burly  at  Versailles  and  the  Reign  of 
Terror  are  no  more  the  essence  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  than  the  Irish  atroci- 
ties and  the  Commune  of  Paris  are  the  es- 
sence of  the  nineteenth.  Political  chaos, 
rebellions,  and  wars  are  at  most  but  a  part 
of  a  century's  activity,  and  sometimes  in- 
deed but  a  small  part. 

In  the  core,  the  epoch  was  hearty, 
manly,  humane  ;  second  to  none  in  energy, 
mental,  practical,  and  social ;  full  of  sense, 
work,  and  good  fellowship.  Its  manliness 
often  fattened  into  grossness  ;  soon  to 
show   new   touches  of  exquisite   tender- 
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ness.  Its  genius  for  enterprise  plunged 
it  into  changes,  and  prepared  for  us  evils 
which  it  little  foresaw.  But  the  work  was 
all  undertaken  in  genuine  zeal  for  the  im- 
provement of  human  life.  If  its  poetry- 
was  not  of  the  highest  of  all  orders,  the 
century  created  a  new  order  of  poetry.  If 
its  art  was  on  the  whole  below  the  aver- 
age, in  the  noble  art  of  music  it  was  cer- 
tainly supreme.  In  philosophy,  science, 
moral  and  religious  truth,  it  was  second 
to  none  that  went  before.  In  politics  it 
ended  in  a  most  portentous  catastrophe. 
But  the  very  catastrophe  resulted  frOm 
its  passion  for  truth  and  reform.  Nor  is 
it  easy  for  us  now  to  see  how  the  catas- 
trophe could  have  been  avoided,  even  if 
we  see  our  way  to  avoid  such  catastrophes 
again.  And  in  such  a  cause  it  was  better 
to  fail  in  striving  after  the  good  than  to 
perish  by  acquiescing  in  the  evil.  If  one 
had  to  give  it  a  name,  I  would  rather  call 
it  the  humane  age  (in  spite  of  revolutions, 
wars,  and  fashionable  corruption);  for  it 
was  the  era  when  humanity  first  distinctly 
perceived  the  possibilities  and  conditions 
of  mature  human  existence. 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  find  scores 
of  names,  facts,  and  events  to  the  con- 
trary of  all  this  ;  but  it  would  be  quite  as 
easy  to  find  scores  to  the  contrary  of  any 
opinion  about  any  epoch.  A  century  is 
a  mass  of  contradictions  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case  ;  for  it  is  made  up  of  every 
element  to  be  found  in  human  nature. 
The  various  incidents  are  in  no  way  to  be 
overlooked :  neither  are  they  to  be  exag- 
gerated. To  balance  the  qualities  of  an 
epoch,  we  must  analyze  them  all  sepa- 
rately, compare  them  one  by  one,  and 
then  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
mass.  England  will  concern  us  in  the 
main  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  age  can  never 
be  strictly  confined  to  its  action  in  any 
one  country.  Such  movements  as  the 
Renascence  in  the  sixteenth,  or  the  Revo- 
lution in  the  eighteenth  century,  are  espe- 
cially common  to  Europe.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  understand  the  eighteenth 
century  in  England,  if  we  wholly  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  movements  abroad  of  which 
the  English  phase  was  the  reflex  and 
organ.  Nor  must  we  forget  how  much 
our  judgment  of  the  eighteenth  century  is 


warped  (it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Carlyle's 
was  entirely  formed)  by  literary  standards 
and  impressions.  Literature  has  been 
deluged  with  the  affectations,  intrigues, 
savagery,  and  uncleanness  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Other  centuries  had  all 
this  in  at  least  equal  degree ;  but  the  eigh- 
teenth was  the  first  to  display  it  in  pungent 
literary  form.  Industry,  science,  inven- 
tion, and  benevolence  were  less  tempting 
fields  for  these  brilliant  penmen.  And 
thus  an  inordinate  share  of  attention  is 
given  to  the  quarrels  of  poets,  the  vices 
of  courts,  and  the  grimacing  of  fops.  It 
is  the  business  of  serious  history  to  cor- 
rect the  impression  which  torrents  of 
smart  writing  have  left  on  the  popular 
mind. 

We  are  all  rather  prone  to  dwell  on  the 
follies  and  vices  of  that  era,  with  which 
we  are  more  familiar  than  we  are  with 
any  other,  almost  more  than  we  are  with 
our  own.  It  is  the  first  age,  since  that 
of  Augustus,  which  ever  left  inimitable 
pictures  of  its  own  daily  home  existence. 
We  recall  to  mind  so  easily  the  ladies  of 
quality  at  the  Spectator's  routs,  the  riot- 
ers and  intrigues  of  Hervey's  memoirs,  and 
of  Walpole's,  and  of  "the  little  Bur-' 
ney's  ;  "  the  Squire  Westerns,  the  Wilkes- 
es  and  the  Queensberrys ;  the  Hell-fire 
Clubs  and  the  Rake's  Progresses;  the 
political  invectives  of  Junius  and  Burke  ; 
the  courts  of  St.  James's  and  Versailles  ; 
the  prisons,  the  assizes,  the  parties  of 
pleasure  to  Bedlam  and  to  Bridewell ;  the 
Wells  at  Tunbridge,  Bath,  and  Epsom ; 
the  masquerades  at  Vauxhall  and  Rane- 
lagh  ;  the  taverns,  the  streets,  the  Mo- 
hawks, and  the  duellists;  the  gin-drink- 
ing and  the  bull-baiting,  the  gambling  and 
the  swindling;  and  a  thousand  pictures  of 
social  life  by  a  crowd  of  consummate  art- 
ists. Perhaps  we  study  these  piquant 
miniatures  with  too  lively  a  gust.  Tiie 
question  is  not  whether  such  things  were, 
but  what  else  there  was  also.  The  pure, 
the  tender,  the  just,  the  merciful,  is  there 
as  well,  patiently  toiling  in  the  even  tenor 
of  its  way  ;  and  if  we  look  for  it  honestly, 
we  shall  find  it  a  deeper,  wider,  more 
effective  force  in  the  main,  shaping  the 
issue  in  the  end  for  good. 

Addison  and  Steele  were  not  the  great- 
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est^of  teachers,  but  they  liave  mingled 
with  banter  about  fans  and  monsters 
something  deeper  and  finer,  such  as  none 
had  touched  before,  something  of  which 
six  generations  of  moralists  have  never 
given  us  the  like.  "To  love  her  was  a 
liberal  education."  Is  there  a  nobler  or 
profounder  sentence  in  our  language?  It 
is  a  phrase  to  dignify  a  nation,  and  to  pu- 
rify an  age  ;  yet  it  was  flung  off  by  "  poor 
Dick,"  one  of  the  gayest  wits,  for  one  of 
the  lightest  hours  of  a  most  artificial  so- 
ciety. Western,  be  it  never  forgotten, 
was  the  name  not  only  of  a  boisterous 
foxhunter,  but  of  the  most  lovable  woman 
in  English  fiction.  What  a  mass  of  manly 
stuff  does  our  English  soil  seem  to  breed 
as  we  call  up  the  creations  of  Fielding! 
What  homes  of  sturdy  vigor  do  we  enter 
as  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  Defoe,  and 
Swift,  and  Smollett,  and  Goldsmith,  and 
Johnson  ;  or  again  in  the  songs  of  Burns, 
or  the  monotonous  lines  of  Crabbe  ;  or  in 
such  glimpses  of  English  firesides  as  we 
catch  in  the  young  life  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  or  in  our  old  friend  "  Sandford 
and  Merton,"  or  the  record  of  Scott's 
early  years,  or  the  life  of  Adam  Smith,  or 
Bishop  Berkeley  !  What  a  world  of  hardi- 
hood and  patience  is  there,  in  the  lives  of 
Captain  Cook,  and  Watt,  Brindley,  and 
Arkwright,  Metcalfe,  and  Wedgwood ! 
•What  spiritual  tenderness  in  the  letters 
of  Cowper,  and  the  memoirs  of  Wesley, 
Howard,  Wilberforce,  and  scores  of  hard 
workers,  just  spirits  and  faitliful  hearts 
who  were  the  very  breath  and  pulse  of 
the  eighteenth  century!  What  a  breeze 
from  the  uplands  plays  round  those  rustic 
images  in  all  forms  of  art;  the  art  often 
thin  and  tame  itself,  but  the  spirit  like  the 
fragrance  of  new  hay;  in  such  paintings 
as  Morland's,  or  such  poems  as  Thom- 
son's, Beattie's,  and  Somerville's,  or  such 
prose  as  Fielding's,  Goldsmith's,  and 
Smollett's  ! 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield  ! 
How   bow'd  the   woods  beneath  their  sturdy 
stroke ! 

If  in  that  mass  of  toiling,  daring,  hearty, 
simple  life,  we  think  overmuch  of  the 
riot  of  fashion  and  the  gossip  of  courts, 
the  fault  is  perhaps  with  those  who  look 
to  fashion  for  the  keynote,  and  care  more 
for  crowds  than  they  care  for  homes. 

A  century  is  never,  we  have  said,  a 
really  organic  whole,  but  a  group  of  vari- 
ous movements  taken  up  and  broken  off 
at  two  arbitrary  points.  The  eighteenth 
is  as  little  a  whole  as  any  other  ;  but  we 
may  group  it  into  parts  in  some  degree 


thus.  The  first  ten  or  fifteen  years  are 
clearly  more  akin  to  the  seventeenth 
century  than  the  eighteenth.  Locke, 
Newton  and  Leibnitz,  Wallis  and  Wren  ; 
Burnet  and  Somers ;  James  II,,  Louis 
XIV.,  and  William  III.;  Bossuet  and 
Fdnelon,  lived  into  the  century,  and  Dry- 
den  lived  up  to  it — but  none  of  these  be- 
long to  it.  As  in  French  history  it  is 
best  to  take  the  age  of  Louis  by  itself,  so 
in  English  history  it  is  best  to  take  the 
Whig  Revolution  by  itself;  for  Anne  is 
not  easily  parted  from  her  sister,  nor  is 
Marlborough  to  be  severed  from  William 
and  Portland.  In  every  sense  the  reign 
of  Anne  was  the  issue  and  crown  of  the 
movement  of  1688,  and  not  the  forerun- 
ner of  that  of  1789.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  the  eighteenth  century  in  En- 
gland means  the  reigns  of  the  first  three 
Georges.  This  space  we  must  group  into 
three  periods  of  unequal  length  :  — 

1.  From  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  (1714),  down  to  the  fall  of  Wal- 
pole  (1742).  This  is  the  age  of  Boling- 
broke  and  Walpole  ;  Swift,  Defoe,  Pope, 
Addison,  Steele,  Bishop  Berkeley  and 
Bishop  Butler,  Halley,  Stephen  Gray,  and 
Bradley. 

2.  From  the  fall  of  Walpole  (1742)  to 
the  opening  of  the  French  Revolution 
(1789).  It  is  the  age  of  Chatham,  of 
Frederick,  Washington,  and  Turgot;  of 
Wolfe,  Clive,  and  Hastings,  Rodney  and 
Anson;  of  Gibbon  and  Robertson;  of 
Hume  and  Adam  Smith  ;  of  Kant,  Vol-' 
taire,  Diderot,  and  Rousseau  ;  of  Rich- 
ardson and  Fielding,  Sterne  and  Smollett, 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith  ;  of  Cowper  and 
Gray,  Thomson  and  Beattie;  of  Reynolds 
and  Gainsborough,  Hogarth  and  Garrick  ; 
of  Cook,  Watt,  Arkwright,  Brindley, 
Herschel,  Black,  Priestley,  Hunter, 
Franklin,  and  Cavendish  ;  of  Handel, 
Bach,  Haydn,  and  Mozart;  of  Wesley, 
Whitefield,  Howard,  and  Raikes. 

This  is  the  central  typical  period  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  a  note  of  its 
own  ;  some  fifty  years  of  energy,  thought, 
research,  adventure,  invention,  industry; 
of  good  fellowship,  a  zest  for  life,  and  a 
sense  of  humanity. 

3.  Lastly  come  some  twelve  years  of 
the  Revolution  (1789-1801);  a  mere  frag- 
ment of  a  larger  movement  that  cannot  be 
limited  to  any  country  or  any  century; 
the  passion  and  the  strife,  the  hope  and 
the  foreshadowing  of  things  that  were  to 
come  and  things  that  are  not  come.  It  is 
the  age  of  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  and  Grattan  ; 
of  Corn  wallis  and  Nelson  ;  of  Bentham 
and  Romilly,  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson ; 
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Burns,    Coleridge    and 
Telford  and  Stevenson  ; 


of    Goethe    and 

Wordsworth  ;  of 

of  Flaxman,   Bewick,  Romney,  and   Stot- 

hard;  the  youth  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  Scott, 

Beethoven,  and  Turner ;  the  boyhood  of 

Byron  and  Shelley. 

'it  is  impossible  to  omit  this  critical 
period  of  the  century,  though  we  too 
often  forget  that  it  forms  an  integral  part 
of  it,  quite  as  truly  as  the  age  of  Pope  or 
the  age  of  Johnson.  The  century  is  not 
intelligible  if  we  cast  out  of  it  the  mighty 
crisis  in  which  it  ended,  to  which  it  was 
leading  all  along;  or  if  we  talk  of  that 
new  birth  as  a  bonfire  or  a  suicide.  Even 
in  art  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  cen- 
tury of  Pope  and  Johnson  it  was  that 
gave  us  "Faust,"  the  "Ancient  Mariner," 
"  The  Task,"  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  Flax- 
man,  Stothard's  and  Blake's  delicate  and 
weird  fancies.  Turner's  first  manner,  Beet- 
hoven's early  sonatas,  and  Scott's  trans- 
lations from  the  German.  All  that  we 
value  as  specially  distinctive  of  our  age 
lay  in  embryo  in  many  a  quiet  home, 
whilst  the  struggle  raged  at  its  hottest  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  or  on  the  Rhine, 
the  Po,  and  the  Nile. 

When  the  eighteenth  century  opened, 
the  supremacy  in  Europe  belonged  to 
England,  as  it  has  hardly  ever  belonged 
before  or  since.  In  William  III.  she  had 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  successful 
of  all  modern  statesmen,  the  one  great 
ruler  she  ever  had  since  Cromwell.  The 
Revolution  of  1688  had  placed  her  in  the 
van  of  freedom,  industry,  and  thought. 
Her  armies  were  led  by  one  of  the  most 
consummate  soldiers  in  modern  history. 
Her  greatest  genius  in  science,  her  great- 
est genius  in  architecture,  and  one  of  her 
wisest  spirits  in  philosophy,  were  in  full 
possession  of  their  powers ;  "  glorious 
John,"  the  recognized  chief  of  the  Resto- 
ration poets,  was  but  just  dead,  and  his 
young  rival  was  beginning  to  unfold  his 
yet  more  consummate  mastery  of  rime. 
The  founders  of  English  prose  were 
equipping  our  literature  with  a  new  arm, 
the  easy  and  flexible  style  of  modern 
prose;  Swift,  Addison,  and  Defoe  were 
the  first  to  show  its  boundless  resources, 
nor  has  any  improvement  been  added  to 
their  art.  The  nation  was  full  of  energy, 
wealth,  and  ambition  ;  and  it  still  glowed 
with  the  sense  of  freedom,  with  all  that 
it  shook  off  in  the  train  of  the  Stuarts. 

We  should  count  the  last  days  of  Wil- 
liam and  the  whole  reign  of  Anne  rather 
with  the  Revolution  of  1688,  of  which 
they  were  the  fruit,  than  with  the  Hano- 
verian period,  for  which  they  paved  the 


way.  And  thus  we  may  pass  the  cam- 
paigns of  Churchill,  and  the  overthrow  of 
Louis,  and  all  else  that  was  the  sequel 
and  corollary  of  the  struggle  with  the 
Stuarts.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we 
reach  the  close  of  the  century,  England 
is  struggling  with  a  movement  which  she 
had  only  indirectly  created,  but  which 
she  was  equally  unable  to  develop  or  to 
guide.  The  characteristic  period  of  the 
eighteenth  century  for  England  is  that 
between  the  death  of  Anne  and  the  great 
war  with  the  Republic  (1714-1793).  The 
first  fourteen  years  of  ^the  century  belong 
to  the  history  of  the  English  Revolution  : 
the  last  years  to  the  history  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  eighty  years  of  com- 
parative non-intervention  and  rest  are  for 
Englishmen  at  least  the  typical  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

It  was  an  era  of  peace.  Indeed  it  was 
the  first  era  of  systematic  peace.  In 
spite  of  Fontenoy  and  Minden,  Belleisle 
and  Ouiberon  Bay,  it  was  the  first  period 
in  our  history  where  the  internal  welfare 
of  the  nation  took  recognized  place  before 
the  interests  of  the  dynasty,  and  its  pres- 
tige in  Europe.  The  industrial  prosperity 
of  the  nation,  and  the  supreme  authority 
of  Parliament,  were  made,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history,  the  guiding  canons  of 
the  statesman.  Walpole  is  the  states- 
man of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  a  states- 
man of  a  solid,  albeit  a  somewhat  vulgar 
type.  If  history  was  the  digest  of  pun- 
gent anecdote,  it  would  be  easy  to  multi- 
ply epigrams  about  the  corruption  of 
Walpole.  Yet,  however  unworthy  his 
method,  or  gross  his  nature,  Robert  Wal- 
pole created  the  modern  statesmanship  of 
England.  The  imperial  Chatham  in  one 
sense  developed,  in  another  sense  dis- 
torted the  policy  of  Walpole;  much  as 
the  first  consul  developed  and  distorted 
the  revolutionary  defence  of  France. 
And  so  the  early  career  of  William  Pitt 
was  a  mere  prolongation  of  the  system  of 
Walpole  :  purer  in  method,  and  more  sci- 
entific in  aim,  but  less  efficient  in  result. 
Alas  !  after  ten  glorious  years  as  the  min- 
ister of  peace  and  of  reform,  Pitt's  career 
and  his  very  nature  were  transformed  by 
that  aristocratic  panic  which  made  him 
the  unwilling  instrument  of  reaction. 
But  Walpole  has  left  a  name  that  is  a 
symbol  of  peace,  as  that  of  Chatham  and 
of  Pitt  is  a  symbol  of  war.  And  thus 
Walpole  remains,  with  all  his  imperfec- 
tions on  his  head,  the  veritable  founder  of 
our  industrial  statesmanship,  the  Parlia- 
mentary father  of  Fox,  of  Peel,  of  Cob- 
den,  of  Gladstone. 
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That  industrial  organization  of  peace 
by  means  of  a  Parliamentary  government 
was  the  true  work  of  our  eighteentli  cen- 
tury;  for  the  European  triumphs  of  Anne 
should  be  counted  amongst  the  fruits  of  the 
heroic  genius  of  William,  and  the  cru- 
sade of  Pitt  against  the  Republic  should 
be  counted  as  a  backward  step  of  reac- 
tionary panic.  It  was  not  well  done  by 
the  statesmen  of  peace,  that  industrial 
organization  of  England;  it  was  most 
corruptly  and  ignobly  done:  but  it  was 
done.  And  it  ended  (we  must  admit)  in  a 
monstrous  perversion.  The  expansion 
of  wealth  and  industry,  which  the  peace- 
policy  of  Walpole  begot,  stimulated  the 
nation  to  seek  new  outlets  abroad,  and 
led  to  the  conquest  of  a  vast  empire. 
When  the  eighteenth  century  opened,  the 
king  of  England  ruled,  outside  of  these 
islands,  over  some  two  or  three  millions 
at  the  most.  When  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury opened,  these  two  or  three  had  be- 
come at  least  a  hundred  millions.  The 
colonies  and  settlements  in  America  and 
in  Australia,  the  maritime  dependencies, 
the  Indies  East  and  West,  were  mainly 
added  to  the  crown  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  chiefly  by  the  imperial  pol- 
icy of  Chatham.  So  far  as  they  were  a 
genuine  expansion  of  our  industrial  life, 
they  are  a  permanent  honor  of  the  age; 
so  far  as  they  are  the  prizes  of  ambitious 
adventure,  they  were  the  reversal  of  the 
system  of  Walpole.  It  was  Chatham, 
says  his  bombastic  monument  in  Guild- 
hall, who  made  commerce  to  flourish  by 
war.  It  is  an  ignoble  epitaph,  though 
Burke  himself  composed  it.  But  for 
good  or  for  evil,  it  was  the  policy  and  the 
age  of  the  two  Pitts  which  gave  England 
her  gigantic  colonial  and  maritime  empire. 
And  whether  it  be  her  strength  and  glory 
as  many  think  it,  or  her  weakness  and 
burden  as  I  hold  it,  it  was  assuredly  one 
of  the  most  momentous  crises  in  the 
whole  of  our  history.  A  change,  at  least 
as  momentous,  was  effected  at  home  from 
within.  The  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  converted  our  people  from  a  rural 
to  a  town  population,'  made  this  essen- 
tially a  manufacturing,  not  an  agricultural 
country,  and  established  the  factory  sys- 
tem. No  industrial  revolution  so  sudden 
and  so  thorough  can  be  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  island.  If  we  put  this  trans- 
formation of  active  life  beside  the  forma- 
tion of  the  empire  beyond  the  seas,  we 
shall  find  England  swung  round  into  a 
new  world,  as,  in  so  short  a  time,  has 
hardly  ever  befallen  a  nation.  The  change 
which  in  three  generations  has   trebled 


our  population,  and  made  the  old  kingdom 
the  mere  heart  of  a  huge  empire,  led  to 
portentous  consequences  both  moral  and 
material  which  were  hardly  understood 
till  our  own  day.  It  is  the  singular  boast 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  have  covered 
this  island  with  vast  tracts  of  continuous 
cities  and  works,  factories  and  pits  ;  but 
it  was  the  eighteenth  century  which  made 
this  possible.  Appalling  as  are  many  of 
the  forms  which  the  fabulous  expansion 
of  industry  has  taken  to-day,  it  is  too  late 
now  to  deplore  or  resist  it.  The  best 
hours  of  the  twentieth  century,  we  all 
trust,  will  be  given  to  reform  the  indus- 
trial extravagances  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; but  it  will  be  possible  only  on 
condition  of  accepting  the  industrial  rev- 
olution which  the  eighteenth  century 
brought  about. 

Whatever  be  the  issue  of  this  great 
change  in  English  life,  there  can  be  no 
question  about  the  sterling  qualities  of 
the  men  to  whose  genius  and  energy  it 
was  due.  The  whole  history  of  the  En- 
glish race  has  no  richer  page  than  that 
which  records  those  hardy  mariners  who 
with  Cook  and  Anson  girdled  the  globe; 
the  inventors  and  workers  who  made  the 
roads  and  the  canals,  the  docks  and  the 
lighthouses,  the  furnaces  and  the  mines, 
the  machines  and  the  engines:  the  art- 
potters  like  Wedgwood,  inspired  spinners 
like  Crompton,  roadmakers  like  the  blind 
Metcalfe,  engineers  like  Smeaton,  discov- 
erers like  Watt,  canalmakers  like  Bridge- 
water  and  Brindley,  engravers  like  Be- 
wick, opticians  like  Dollond,  inventors 
like  Arkwright.  Let  us  follow  these  men 
into  their  homes  and  their  workshops, 
watch  their  lives  of  indefatigable  toil,  of 
quenchless  vision  into  things  beyond,  let 
us  consider  their  patience,  self-denial,  and 
faith  before  we  call  their  age  of  all  others 
that  of  quackery,  bankruptcy,  and  fraud. 
We  may  believe  it  rather  the  age  of  sci- 
ence, industry,  and  invention. 

A  striking  feature  of  those  times  was 
the  dispersion  of  intellectual  activity  in 
many  local  centres,  though  the  entire 
population  of  the  island  was  hardly  twice 
that  of  London  to-day.  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Derby,  Bristol,  Norwich, 
Leeds,  Newcastle,  and  other  towns  were 
potent  sources  of  science,  art,  and  culture, 
and  all  the  more  vigorous  that  they  de- 
pended little  on  the  capital.  A  hundred 
years  ago  the  population  and  extent  of 
Birmingham  was  hardly  one  hundredth 
part  of  what  it  is  now.  But  what  a  wealth 
of  industry,  courage,  science,  and  genius 
in  that  quiet  midland  village  lay  grouped 
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round  Dr.  Darwin  and  his  Lunar  Society  ! 
with  Jarnes  Watt  and  Matthew  Roulton, 
then  at  work  on  their  steam-engine,  and 
Murdoch,  the  inventor  of  gas-]io:hting; 
and  Wedgwood,  the  father  of  the  pot- 
teries; and  Button  the  bookseller,  and 
Baskervilie  the  printer,  and  Thomas  Day, 
and  Lovell  Edgeworth  ;  a  group  to  whom 
often  came  Franklin,  and  Smeaton,  and 
Black,  and  in  their  centre  their  great 
philosopher  and  guide  and  moving  spirit, 
the  noble  Joseph  Priestley.  Little  as  we 
think  of  it  now,  that  group,  where  the 
indomitable  Boulton  kept  open  house, 
was  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  ardent 
minds  of  Europe;  it  was  one  of  the  intel- 
lectual cradles  of  modern  civilization. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that 
our  great  Charles  Darwin  is  on  both  sides 
the  grandson  of  men  who  were  leading 
members  of  that  Lunar  Society,  itself  a 
provincial  Royal  Society.  What  forces 
lay  within  it !  What  a  giant  was  Watt,  fit 
to  stand  beside  Gutemberg  and  Columbus, 
as  one  of  the  few  whose  single  discov- 
eries have  changed  the  course  of  human 
civilization  !  And,  if  we  chose  one  man 
as  a  type  of  the  intellectual  energy  of  the 
century,  we  could  hardly  find  a  better 
than  Joseph  Priestley,  though  his  was  not 
the  greatest  mind  of  the  century.  His 
versatility,  eagerness,  activity,  and  hu- 
manity; the  immense  range  of  his  curi- 
osity, in  all  things  physical,  moral,  or 
social;  his  place  in  science,  in  theology, 
in  philosophy,  and  in  politics;  his  pecul- 
iar relation  to  the  Revolution,  and  the 
pathetic  story  of  his  unmerited  sufferings, 
may  make  him  the  hero  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  strength  of  the  century  lay  neither 
in  politics  nor  in  art;  it  lay  in  breadth  of 
understanding.  In  political  genius,  in 
poetry,  in  art,  the  eighteenth  was  inferior 
to  the  seventeenth  century;  and  even  to 
the  sixteenth;  in  moral,  in  social,  and  in 
material  development  it  was  far  inferior 
to  the  nineteenth.  But  in  philosophy,  in 
science,  in  mental  versatility,  it  has  hardly 
any  equal  in  the  ages.  Here,  especially, 
it  is  impossible  to  limit  the  view  to  one 
country.  Politics,  industry,  and  art  are 
local.  Science  and  research  know  noth- 
ing of  country,  have  no  limitations  of 
tongue,  race,  or  government.  In  philoso- 
phy then  the  century  numbers:  Leibnitz, 
Vico,  Berkeley,  Montesquieu,  Diderot, 
D'Alembert,  Condorcet,  Kant,  Turgot, 
Hume,  Adam  Smith.  In  science,  it 
counts  Buffon,  Linnaeus,  Lavoisier,  La- 
place, Lamarck,  Lagrange,  Halley,  Her- 
bchcl,  Franklin,  Priestley,  Black,  Caven- 


dish, Volta,  Galvani,  Bichat,  and  Hunter. 
To  interpret  its  ideas,  it  had  such  masters 
of  speech  as  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Swift, 
Johnson,  Gibbon,  Lessing,  Goethe,  and 
Burke.  It  organized  into  sciences  (crys- 
tallizing the  data  till  then  held  in  solution) 
physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  com- 
parative anatomy,  electricity,  psychology, 
and  the  elements  of  social  science,  both 
in  history  and  in  statics.  It  threw  up 
these  three  dominant  movements:  (i)  the 
idea  of  law  in  mind  and  in  society,  that 
is,  the  first  postulate  of  mental  and  social 
science;  (2)  that  genius  for  synthesis  of 
which  the  work  of  Buffon,  of  Linnaeus, 
and  the  Encyclopcedia  itself,  were  all 
phases  ;  (3)  that  idea  of  social  reconstruc- 
tion, of  which  the  new  rdgime  of  '89,  the 
American  Republic,  and  our  reformed 
Parliament  are  all  products.  The  seven- 
teenth century  can  show  perhaps  a  list  of 
greater  separate  names,  if  we  add  those 
in  poetry,  politics,  and  art.  But  for  mass, 
result,  multiplicity,  and  organic  power,  it 
may  be  doubted  if  any  century  in  modern 
history  has  more  to  show  than  the  eigh- 
teenth. 

There  is  this  stamp  upon  every  stroke 
of  eighteenth-century  work  :  the  habit 
of  regarding  things  as  wlioles,  bearing  on 
life  as  a  whole.  Their  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge is  a  practical,  organic,  working 
thing;  their  minds  grasp  a  subject  all 
round,  to  turn  it  to  a  useful  end.  The 
Encyclopaedic  spirit  animates  all :  with  a 
genius  for  clearness,  comprehension,  and 
arrangement.  It  was  for  the  most  part 
somewhat  premature,  often  impatient,  at 
times  shallow,  as  was  much  of  the  work 
of  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Johnson,  and  Gold- 
smith. But  the  slightest  word  of  such 
men  has  to  my  ear  a  human  ring,  a  living 
voice  that  I  recognize  as  familiar.  It 
awakens  me,  and  I  am  conscious  of  being 
face  to  face  with  an  interpreter  of  human- 
ity to  men.  When  they  write  histories 
whole  centuries  glow  with  life  ;  we  see 
and  we  hear  the  mighty  tramp  of  ages. 
In  twelve  moderate  octavos,  through  all 
which  not  a  sentence  could  belong  to  any 
other  book.  Gibbon  has  compressed  the 
history  of  the  world  during  more  than  a 
thousand  years.  Is  there  in  all  prose  lit- 
erature so  perfect  a  book  as  this.?  In 
these  days  we  write  histories  on  far  pro- 
founder  methods  ;  but  for  the  story  of  ten 
ordinary  years  Mr.  F'reeman  and  Mr. 
Froude  will  require  a  thousand  pages  ;  and 
Macaulay's  brilliant  annals,  we  are  told, 
needed  more  time  to  write  than  the  events 
needed  to  happen. 

I   often  take  up  my  Buffon.     They  tell 
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us  now  that  Buffon  hardly  knew  the  ele- 
ments of  his  subject,  and  lived  in  the  pa- 
laeozoic era  of  science.  It  may  be,  but  I 
find  in  Buffon  a  commanding  thou<2:ht,  the 
earth  and  its  living  races  in  orderly  rela- 
lation,  and  in  the  centre  man  with  his 
touch  of  them  and  his  contrast  to  them. 
What  organic  thought  flows  in  every  line 
of  his  majestic  scheme!  What  sugges- 
tions in  it,  what  an  education  it  is  in  itself ! 
And  if  Buffon  is  not  a  man  of  science, 
assuredly  he  is  a  philosopher.  No  doubt 
his  ideas  of  fibres  and  cells  were  rudi- 
mentary, his  embryology  weak,  and  his 
histology  rude;  but  he  had  the  root  of  the 
matter  when  he  treated  of  animals  as  liv- 
ing organisms,  and  not  simply  as  accumu- 
lations of  microscopic  particles.  Now 
Buffon  is  a  typical  worker  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  at  its  high-water  mark  of 
industry,  variety  of  range,  human  interest, 
and  organizing  life. 

We  may  take  Adam  Smith,  Hume, 
Priestley,  Franklin  ;  they  are  four  of  the 
best  types  of  the  century;  with  its  keen 
hold  on  moral,  social,  and  physical  truth 
at  once;  its  genius  for  scientific  and  for 
social  observation,  its  inexhaustible  curi- 
osity; and  its  continual  sense  that  man 
stands  face  to  face  with  Nature.  They 
felt  the  grand  dualism  of  all  knowledge  in 
a  way  that  perhaps  we  fail  to  grasp  it  with 
our  infinity  of  special  information,  and  a 
certain  hankering  after  spiritualities  that 
we  doubt,  and  infinitesmal  analyses  which 
cease  to  fructify.  Adam  Smith,  the  first 
(alas  !  perhaps  the  last)  real  economist,  did 
not  devote  his  life  to  polishing  up  a  theory 
of  rent.  Astronomy,  society,  education, 
government,  morals,  psychology,  lan- 
guage, art,  were  in  turns  the  subject  of 
his  study,  and  in  all  he  was  master;  they 
all  moved  him  alike,  as  part  of  man's 
work  on  earth.  He  never  would  have 
founded  political  economy  if  he  had  mere- 
ly been  an  economist.  And  all  this  is 
more  true  of  Hume,  with  a  range  even 
wider,  an  insight  keener,  a  judgment  riper, 
a  creative  method  even  more  original. 
And  so,  Priestley  and  Franklin  :  as  keen 
about  gases  and  electric  flashes  as  about 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth  and  the 
foundations  of  human  belief.  And  when 
Turgot,  himself  one  of  the  best  of  this 
band  of  social  reformers,  said  of  Frank- 
lin, — 

Eripuit  caelo  fulmen,  sceptrumque  tyrannis, 

it  is  true,  in  a  wide  sense,  of  them  all,  and 
especially  of  Turgot  himself.  They  all 
sought  to  conquer  the  eartn,  as  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  a  reformed  society  of  men. 


This  Encyclop.Tdic,  social  spirit  belongs 
to  all  alike.  We  recognize  in  all  the  zeal 
to  make  their  knowledge  fruitful,  system- 
atic, common  to  all,  useful  to  man.  Out 
of  fashion  as  such  a  thing  is  to  us,  every 
sentence  they  utter  bears  its  meaning  on 
its  face ;  every  book,  every  voyage,  every 
discovery,  is  hailed  with  eureka  through 
Europe;  the  voyages  of  travellers,  or  the 
surgical  operation  for  cataract,  instantly 
affect  history,  morals,  logic,  and  philoso- 
l)hy.  They  cannot  rest  till  every  corner 
of  the  planet  is  explored,  till  the  races  of 
man  are  compared,  and  the  products  of 
the  earth  are  stored  in  museums,  classified 
in  orders,  grouped  into  kingdoms.  Sci- 
ence and  social  life,  nay,  philosophy,  and 
morals,  were  strangely  transformed  when 
the  limits  and  the  form  of  man's  earth 
were  first  exactly  realized.  Cook  and 
Banks,  Anson  and  Bougainville,  reveal  to 
Europe  the  antipodes,  and  ti^eir  human, 
brute,  and  vegetable  worlds;  and  every 
science  and  every  art  is  alive  with  new 
ideas ;  history,  philosophy,  morals,  and 
social  economy,  are  lit  up  with  new  laws. 
We  see  the  same  thing  to-day  ;  but  the 
sacred  fire  perhaps  burns  with  a  soberer 
flame  ;  the  wonder  and  the  sympathy  are 
a  little  dulled  by  use;  and  through  the 
mountains  of  our  materials  the  volcanic 
shock  of  a  new  truth  is  less  distinctly 
felt. 

The  universal  human  interest  of  these 
men  throbs  in  every  page  they  write. 
Defoe  is  politician,  romancer,  theologian, 
economist,  pam.phleteer,  and  philosopher. 
Swift  is  all  this,  verse-maker,  and  many 
things  beside.  Voltaire  is  poet,  historian, 
critic,  moralist,  letter-writer,  polemist,  ar- 
biter in  science,  philosophy,  and  art  in 
general;  like  Virgil's  monster,  with  a 
hundred  tongues  and  a  hundred  throats 
of  brass.  Diderot  was  a  very  Encyclo- 
paedic Briareus.  But  the  intense  social 
aim  comes  out  in  all  alike,  however  differ- 
ent in  nature  and  taste.  Cowper  himself 
has  it,  as  he  sits  beside  his  tea-urn,  watches 
his  h.are  and  his  spaniel,  or  apostrophizes 
his  sofa.  Fielding  clothes  it  with  flesh 
and  blood,  hot  blood  and  solid  flesh  ;  it 
lights  up  the  hackwork  of  Goldsmith,  and 
sheds  a  fragrance  forever  through  his 
lovely  idyll  of  the  vicar's  home  ;  Johnson  in 
his  armchair  thunders  it  out  as  law  to  the 
club;  Bentham  tears  up  the  old  statute- 
book  by  passionate  appeals  to  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number;  Burns 
sang  for  it  the  songs  which  will'live  for- 
ever in  English  homes ;  Hogarih,  the 
Fielding  of  the  brush,  paints  it;  Garrick, 
the    most   versatile  of  actors,  played  it; 
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Mozart,  the  most  sympathetic  of  all  musi- 
cians, found  its  melody;  Reynolds  caught 
every  smile  on  its  cheek,  and  the  light 
upon  its  eye:  and  Hume,  Adam  Smith, 
Priestley,  and  Burke  sounded  some  of  its 
deepest  notes. 

Of  all  in  this  century,  three  men  stand 
out,  in  three  countries,  as  types  of  its 
vast  range,  of  its  organizing  genius,  of  its 
hold  on  the  reality  behind  the  veil  that 
we  see:  Kant  in  Germany,  Diderot  in 
France,  Hume  in  England.  For  us  here, 
Hume  is  the  dominant  mind  of  the  age; 
with  his  consummate  grasp  of  human  life 
in  all  its  moral,  social,  and  physical  condi- 
tions; by  his  sense,  good-fellowship,  ur- 
banity, and  inanliness.  This  was  not  the 
age  of  the  lonely  thinkers  in  their  studies, 
as  Kepler,  Galileo,  Descartes,  had  been. 
Nor  was  it  (he  age  of  Bacon,  Pascal, 
Hobbes,  and  Locke;  when  philosophy 
was  shaken  by  political  and  religious 
fanaticism.  It  was  not  the  age  of  the 
wonderful  specialists  of  our  own  day, 
when  mountains  of  observation  defy  all 
attempts  at  system.  It  was  an  age  more 
like  the  revival  of  thought  and  learning 
—  but  with  a  notable  difference.  Its  curi- 
osity is  as  keen,  its  industry  even  greater ; 
its  mental  force  as  abundant.  But  it  is 
far  less  wild;  its  resources  are  under 
command  ;  its  genius  is  constructive  ;  and 
its  ruling  spirit  is  social.  It  was  the  sec- 
ond and  far  greater  revival  —  that  new 
birth  of  time  whereof  the  first  line  was 
led  by  Galileo,  Harvey,  Descartes,  and 
Bacon;  whereof  the  second  line  was 
led  by  Newton,  Leibnitz,  Montesquieu, 
Hume,  and  Kant;  whereof  the  third  line 
will  be  led  by  those  who  are  to  come. 

In  the  progress  of  Europe,  especially 
in  its  mental  progress,  there  is  an  inces- 
sant ebb  and  flow,  a  continual  give  and 
take.  Tiie  intellectual  lead  passes  from 
one  to  the  other,  qualified  and  modified  by 
each  great  individual  genius.  In  the  six- 
teenth  century  it  was  Spain  and  Italy,  in 
the  seventeenth  it  was  Holland  and  En- 
gland, in  the  eighteenth  it  was  France, 
and  now  perhaps  it  is  Germany,  which 
sets  the  lone,  or  fashion,  in  thought.  For 
the  first  generation  perhaps  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  England  had  the  lead  which 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Bacon,  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Harvey,  Cromwell,  and  William, 
had  given  her  in  the  century  preceding. 
The  contemporaries  of  Newton,  Locke, 
Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  Defoe,  and  Addi- 
son, were  a  force  in  combination  vvhicii 
the  worshippers  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
did  not  immediately  i)erceive,  but  which 
was  above  anything  then  extant  in  Europe. 


The  revelation  of  this  ^reat  intellectual 
strength  in  England  was  made  by  Mon- 
tesquieu and  Voltaire.  Voltaire,  if  not 
exactly  a  thinker,  was  the  greatest  inter- 
preter of  ideas  whom  the  world  has  ever 
seen  ;  and  became  the  greatest  literary 
power  in  the  whole  history  of  letters. 
When  in  1728  he  took  back  to  France  his 
English  experience  and  studies,  he  car- 
ried with  him  the  sacred  fire  of  freedom 
whereby  the  supremacy  of  thought  began 
to  pass  to  France.  Within  ten  years  that 
fire  lit  up  some  of  the  greatest  beacons 
of  the  modern  world.  Voltaire  wrote  his 
"  Essay  on  Manners  "  in  1740;  Montes- 
quieu's "  Spirit  of  the  Laws  "  appeared  in 
1748,  and  its  influence  w-as  greater  than 
that  of  any  single  work  of  Voltaire.  The 
forty  years,  1740-17S0,  were  perhaps  the 
most  pregnant  epoch  in  the  history  of  hu- 
man thought.  It  contained  the  works  of 
Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Diderot,  D'Alem- 
bert,  Vauvenargues,  BufTon,  Lavoisier, 
Rousseau,  the  Encyclopaedists,  Condorcet, 
and  Turgot  in  France:  and  in  England, 
those  of  Fielding,  Richardson,  Sterne, 
Gibbon,  Robertson,  Hume,  Adam  Smith, 
Priestley,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  Gray. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  cen- 
tury France  was  absorbed  in  her  tremen- 
dous Revolution,  and  again  the  supremacy 
in  literature  passed  away  from  her  to  give 
to  Germany  Kant,  Hegel,  Goethe,  Schil- 
ler, Beethoven  ;  to  give  to  England  Burke, 
Bentham,  Cowper,  Burns,  Byron,  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and  Scott. 
So  sways  the  battle  of  ideas  from  age  to 
age  and  from  shore  to  shore. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  vast 
movement  of  the  human  mind  which  is 
loosely  called  the  Revolution.  As  an 
Oxford  wit  used  to  say,  "To  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  Revolution  is  like  asking  if 
the  fall  of  man  were  a  justifiable  proceed- 
ing." Our  judgment  on  all  this  depends 
on  the  bent  of  our  minds  in  theology,  phil- 
osophy, and  politics.  One  who  holds  on 
to  his  Bible  chiefly  for  its  damnatory  re- 
sources has  assured  us  that  this  was  the 
Satanic  age.  If  we  look  at  its  achieve- 
ments, one  is  tempted  to  wish  that  our 
own  age  were  more  often  visited  by  that 
accomplished  gentleman.  The  century 
completely  transformed  all  that  had  previ- 
ously been  known  as  to  heat,  gases,  met- 
als, electricity,  plants,  animals,  tissues, 
diseases,  geograi)hy,  geology,  the  races, 
products,  and  form  of  the  earth,  psychol- 
ogy, chronology,  history,  political  and 
social  and  economic  science.  It  would 
take  a  voluipe  to  enlarge  on  these.  One 
can  but  give  the  names  of  those  depart* 
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ments  of  knowledge.  Compare  the  ana- 
tomical resources  of  Dr.  Radcliffe  with 
those  of  Hunter,  Bichat,  and  Dupuytren  ; 
the  chemical  and  physical  notions  of 
Boyle  with  those  of  Davy,  Volta,  and 
Galvani  ;  the  physiology  of  Boerhaave 
with  that  of  Lamarck  ;  compare  the  classi- 
ficatory  notions  of  Ray  with  those  of 
Buffon,  Linnaeus,  and  Cuvier;  take  the 
ideas  on  society  of  Hobbes  or  Harring- 
ton, and  compare  them  with  those  of 
Hume,  A.  Smith,  Burke,  and  Bentham  ; 
compare  Gibbon's  idea  of  history  with 
that  of  Raleigh,  Bacon,  Milton.  Compare 
the  psychology  of  Kant  with  that  of  Des- 
cartes, or  Locke;  and  we  see  that  the 
century  made  a  stride,  not  as  we  have 
done  by  enlarging  the  sciences,  but  in 
creating  them  or  turning  their  rudiments 
into  mature  organisms. 

The  weak  side  of  the  century  was  cer- 
tainly in  beauty;  in  poetry,  and  the  arts 
of  form.  It  was  essentially  the  age  of 
prose  ;  but  still  it  was  not  prosaic.  Its 
imaginative  genius  spoke  in  prose  and 
not  in  verse.  There  is  more  poetry  in 
"  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  than  in  "  The 
Deserted  Village,"  in  "Tom  Jones"  than 
in  Pope's  Iliad,  and  the  death  of  Clarissa 
Harlowe  is  more  like  Sophocles  than  the 
death  of  Addison's  Cato.  The  age  did 
not  do  well  in  verse  ;  but  if  its  verse 
tended  to  prose,  its  prose  ever  tended  to 
rise  into  poetry.  We  want  some  word 
(Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  will  not  let  us  use 
the  word  poetry)  to  express  the  imagina- 
tive power  at  work  in  prose,  saturating  it 
with  the  fragrance  of  proportion  and 
form,  shedding  over  the  whole  that  inde- 
finable charm  of  subtle  suggestion,  which 
belongs  to  rare  thoughts  clothed  in  per- 
fect words.  For  my  part  I  find  "  the 
vision  and  the  faculty  divine  "  in  the  in- 
exhaustible vivacity  of  "Tom  Jones,"  in 
the  mysterious  realism  of  "  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  in  the  terrible  tension  of  Cla- 
rissa's tragedy,  in  the  idyllic  grace  of  the 
vicar's  home.  This  imaginative  force 
has  never  since  been  reached  in  prose 
save  by  Walter  Scott  himself,  and  not 
even  by  him  in  such  inimitable  witchery 
of  words.  If  it  be  not  poetry,  it  is  quite 
unlike  the  prose  that  we  read  or  write  to- 
day. 

Besides,  one  cannot  allow  that  there  is 
no  poetry  in  the  century.  Let  us  give  a 
liberal  meaning  to  poetry;  and  where  we 
find  creative  fancy,  charm  of  phrase,  the 
vivid  tone  of  a  distinct  voice  that  we  could 
recognize  in  a  thousand  —  there,  we  are 
sure,  is  the  poet.  For  my  part,  I  go  so 
far  as  to  admit  that  to  be  poetry  which  is 


quite  intelligible,  even  if  it  have  no  sub- 
tlety, mystery,  or  inner  meaning  at  all. 
Much  as  I  prefer  Shelley,  I  will  not  deny 
that  Pope  is  a  a  poet.  Tennyson  perhaps 
would  never  have  run  so  near  common- 
place as  do  stanzas  here  and  there  in  the 
famous  "  Elegy,"  but  does  any  one  doubt 
that  Gray's  "  Elegy  "  is  poetry  ?  And 
though  Wordsworth  is  a  greater  man  than 
Cowper,  it  is  possible,  had  there  never 
been  a  "  Task,"  that  there  might  never 
have  been  an  "  Excursion."  The  poetry  of 
of  the  century  is  below  our  lofty  English 
average,  but  it  is  not  contemptible  ;  and 
when  it  is  good  it  has  some  rare  qualities 
indeed. 

In  the  poetry  of  the  century  are  three 
distinct  types  :  first,  that  of  Pope  ;  next, 
that  of  which  the  "  Elegy"  is  the  master- 
piece ;  lastly,  the  songs  of  Burns.  Now 
the  first  belongs  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  second  is  the  typical  poetry  of  the 
century.  The  third  is  but  the  clarion  that 
heralds  the  revolutionary  outburst  which 
gave  us  Byron,  Shelley,  Scott,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  Cow- 
per in  part  belongs  to  the  three  types;  he 
is  the  connecting  link  between  them  all: 
touching  Pope  by  his  easy  mastery  of 
rime,  akin  to  Gray  by  his  exquisite  cul- 
ture and  grace,  foretelling  Wordsworth 
and  Shelley  by  his  moral  and  social  ear- 
nestness. If  the  century  produced  little 
true  poetry,  it  produced  some  little  that  is 
very  good,  and  a  good  deal  which  has 
some  very  fine  qualities.  "  The  Rape  of 
the  Lock  "  is  a  poem  in  a  class  by  itself, 
and  Pope  wrote  other  pieces  of  magical 
skill  and  verve.  Goldsmith's  poems 
would  please  us  more  if  he  had  not  bet- 
tered them  himself  in  his  own  prose. 
Burns  wrote  the  most  ringing  songs  in 
our  literature.  Cowper  is  a  true  poet  of 
a  very  rare  type,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  development  of  English 
poetry.  And  Gray's  "  Elegy  "  is  better 
known  and  more  widely  loved  than  any 
single  poem  in  our  language.  All  this 
should  be  enough  to  save  the  age  of  prose 
from  the  charge  of  being  prosaic. 

In  the  best  poetry  of  the  century  (at 
least  after  Pope's  death)  there  is  a  new 
power,  a  new  poetic  field,  a  new  source 
of  poetry.  The  new  source  of  poetry  is 
the  people;  its  new  field  is  the  home  ;  the 
new  power  within  it  is  to  serve  the  cause 
of  humanity.  It  told  the  short  and  sim- 
ple annals  of  the  poor.  It  is  a  field  un- 
known to  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Dryden,  or  Pope.  But 
Goldsmith  has  it  in  his  heart  of  hearts; 
such  men  as  Thomson  and   Collins  and 
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Beattie  and  Crabbe  have  it,  though  they 
remain  on  the  lower  ranges  at  their  best  ; 
Burns  is  the  very  prophet  of  it ;  and  it 
glows  in  a  gentle  hermit-like  way  in  every 
murmur  of  Cowper's  tender  soul.  "The 
Task"  is  by  reason  of  this  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  our  literature,  though  its 
own  nobler  progeny  may  have  lessened  its 
charm  to  us.  It  is  because  the  original 
charm  is  still  as  fresh  as  ever,  that  we  may 
call  the  "  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  " 
the  central  poem  of  the  age.  Our  young 
word-mongers  and  unutterables  will  tell  us 
to-day  that  its  moralizing  is  as  obvious  as 
a  tombstone,  that  its  melody  is  rudimen- 
tary and  its  epithets  almost  trivial.  Yes  ! 
and  for  that  reason  it  has  sunk  into  the 
soul  of  all  who  speak  the  English  tongue; 
it  has  created  the  new  poetry  of  the  cot- 
tage ;  its  very  surrender  of  brilliancy,  sub- 
tlety, or  novelty,  is  its  strength.  The 
sustained  undertone  of  pathos,  the  magi- 
cal unity  of  its  thought  and  its  coloring, 
the  simple  humanity  of  it,  all  these  make 
the  "Elegy"  the  poem  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  voice  of  the  humane  age  at  its 
best. 

Poetry  is  the  central  art;  but  it  is  not 
all  art:  and  the  art  of  the  century  de- 
serves a  word.  We  may  give  up  archi- 
tecture at  once.  People  were  so  much 
absorbed  in  making  their  homes  comfort- 
able within,  that  they  seemed  blind  to 
ugliness  elsewhere;  and  if  Mr.  Ruskin  is 
certain  that  Satan  had  to  do  with  the 
churches  of  the  Georgian  era,  there  is  no 
means  of  disproving  it.  But  Reynolds 
remains  the  greatest  English  painter; 
Gainsborough  and  Romney  have  not  been 
surpassed  in  their  own  line;  Hogarth  re- 
mains still  our  greatest  humorist  with  the 
pencil ;  Garrick  is  still  our  greatest  actor; 
Flaxman  is  still  our  greatest  sculptor ;  and 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  Turner  was  of 
the  Royal  Academy  before  the  century 
was  out.  But  besides  all  these,  Crome, 
Stothard,  Blake,  Bewick,  Chippendale, 
Wedgwood,  and  Bartolozzi  worked  in  the 
century  —  and  in  their  given  lines  these 
men  have  never  been  surpassed. 

There  is  another  art  which  lies  closer 
to  civilization  than  any  art  but  poetry. 
Music  is  a  better  test  of  the  moral  culture 
of  an  age  than  its  painting,  or  its  sculp- 
ture, or  even  its  architecture.  Music,  by 
its  nature,  is  ubiquitous,  as  much  almost 
as  poetry  itself,  in  one  sense  more  so,  for 
its  vernacular  tongue  is  common  to  man- 
kind. Music  in  its  nature  is  social,  it  can 
enter  every  home,  it  is  not  the  privilege 
of  the  rich;  and  thus  it  belongs  to  the 
social  and  domestic  life  of   a  people,  as 


painting  and  sculpture,  the  arts  of  the  few, 
never  have  done  or  can  do.  It  touches 
the  heart  and  the  character  as  the  arts  of 
form  have  never  sought  to  do,  at  least  in 
the  modern  world.  When  we  test  the 
civilization  of  an  age  by  its  art,  we  should 
look  to  its  music  next  to  its  poetry,  and 
sometimes  even  more  than  to  its  poetry. 
Critics  who  talk  about  the  debasement  of 
the  age  when  churchwardens  built  those 
mongrel  temples  must  assuredly  be  deaf. 
Those  churchwardens  and  the  rest  of  the 
congregation  wept  as  they  listened  to 
Handel  and  Mozart.  One  wearies  of 
hearing  how  grand  and  precious  a  time  is 
ours,  now  that  we  can  draw  a  cornflower 
right. 

Music  is  the  art  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  art  wherein  it  stands  supreme  in 
the  ages ;  perfect,  complete,  and  self- 
created.  The  whole  gamut  of  music  (ex- 
cept the  plain  song,  part  song,  dance,  and 
mass)  is  the  creation  of  the  eighteenth 
century:  opera,  sonata,  concerto,  sym- 
phony, oratorio  ;  and  the  full  uses  of  instru- 
mentation, harmony,  air,  chorus,  march, 
and  fugue,  all  belong  to  that  age.  If  one 
thinks  of  the  pathos  of  those  great  songs, 
of  the  majesty  of  those  full  quires,  of  the 
inexhaustible  melody  of  their  operas,  and 
all  that  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Gluck,  and  the  early  years  of  Beethoven 
gave  us,  it  is  strange  to  hear  that  that  age 
was  dead  to  art.  Neither  the  age  which 
gave  us  the  Madonnas  and  the  Sistine,  nor 
the  age  which  gave  us  Reims  and  West- 
minster Abbey,  nor  even  the  age  which 
gave  us  the  Parthenon,  did  more  for  hu- 
manity than  the  age  to  which  we  owe  the 
oratorios,  and  the  operas,  the  sonatas, 
symphonies,  and  masses  of  the  great  age 
of  music. 

Not  merely  was  music  of  the  highest 
order  produced,  not  merely  did  that  age 
create  almost  all  the  great  orders  of 
music,  but  the  generation  gave  itself  to 
music  with  a  passion  such  as  marks  all 
ages  wherein  art  reaches  its  zenith. 
When  Handel  and  Buononcini,  Gluck 
and  Piccinni,  Farinelli  and  Calfarelli,  di- 
vided the  town,  it  was  not  with  the  languid 
partisanship  which  amuses  our  leisure, 
but  with  the  passions  of  the  Red  and 
Green  factions  in  the  Circus  of  Byzan- 
tium. England,  it  is  true,  had  few  mu- 
sicians of  its  own;  but  Handel  is  for 
practical  purposes  an  English  musician, 
and  the  great  Italian  singers  and  the  great 
German  masters  were  never  more  truly  at 
home  than  when  surrounded  by  English 
admirers.  Our  people  bore  their  fair 
share  in  this  new  birth  of  art,  especially 
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if  our  national  anthem  was  really  the 
product  of  this  age.  And  not  our  people 
only,  but  the  men  of  culture,  of  rank,  of 
power,  and  the  court  itself.  And  the 
story  that  the  king  caused  the  whole 
house  to  rise  when  the  "  Hallelujah  Cho- 
rus "  was  heard  is  a  happy  symbol  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  time. 

Their  music  showed  that  their  hearts 
were  in  the  right  place  ;  but  they  showed 
it  in  more  practical  ways.  The  age,  with 
all  its  grossness,  laid  the  seeds  of  those 
social  reforms,  which  it  is  the  boast  of 
our  own  time  to  have  matured.  It  was 
then  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  hospi- 
tals as  we  know  them  were  founded;  the 
asylums,  reformatories,  infirmaries,  bene- 
fit societies,  Sunday  schools,  and  the  like. 
It  was  then,  amidst  a  sea  of  misery  and 
cruelty,  that  Howard  began  what  Burke 
called  "his  circumnavigation  of  charity." 
Then  too  began  that  holy  war  against 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  against  bar- 
barous punishments,  foul  prisons,  against 
the  abuses  of  justice,  the  war  with  igno- 
rance, drunkenness,  and  vice.  Captain 
Coram,  and  Jonas  Hanway,  and  John 
Howard,  and  Thomas  Raikes,  led  the 
way  for  those  social  efforts  which  have 
taken  such  proportions.  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham  and  Samuel  Romilly  struck  at  the 
abuses  of  law;  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce 
and  the  anti-slavery  reformers  at  slavery 
and  the  trade  in  men.  Methodism,  or 
rather  religious  earnestness,  lies  at  the 
heart  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and  the 
work  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  is  as 
much  a  part  of  its  life,  as  the  work  of 
Johnson  or  Hume  or  Watt.  That  great 
revival  of  spiritual  energy  in  the  midst  of 
a  sceptical  and  jovial  society  was  no  acci- 
dent, nor  was  it  merely  the  impulse  of  two 
great  souls.  It  is  the  same  humanity 
which  breathes  through  the  scepticism  of 
Hume,  and  the  humor  of  Fielding;  and 
it  runs  like  a  silver  thread  through  the 
whole  fabric  of  that  epoch.  Covvper  is 
its  poet,  Wilberforce  was  its  orator, 
Whitefield  was  its  preacher,  Wesley  was 
its  legislator,  and  Priestley  himself  the 
philosopher  whom  it  cast  forth.  The 
abolition  of  slavery,  a  religious  respect 
for  the  most  miserable  of  human  beings 
as  a  human  soul,  is  its  great  work  in  the 
world.  This  was  the  central  result  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  nor  can  any  century 
in  history  show  a  nobler.  The  new  gos- 
pel of  duty  to  our  neighbor,  was  of  the 
very  essence  of  that  age.  The  French 
Revolution  itself  is  but  the  social  form  of 
the  same  spirit.  He  who  misses  this  will 
never  understand  the  eighteenth  century. 
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It  means  Howard  and  Clarkson  just  as 
much  as  it  means  Fielding  and  Gibbon; 
it  means  Wesley  and  Whitefield  quite 
as  much  as  it  means  Hume  or  Watt. 
And  they  who  shall  see  how  to  reconcile 
Berkeley  with  Fielding,  Wesley  with 
Hume,  and  Watt  with  Cowper,  so  that 
all  may  be  brought  home  to  the  fold  of 
humanity  at  last,  will  not  only  interpret 
aright  the  eighteenth  century,  but  they 
will  anticipate  the  task  of  the  twentieth. 

A  few  words  about  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury afford  no  space  to  touch  on  the  great- 
est event  of  it  —  the  Revolutionary  crisis 
itself.  The  intellectual  preparation  for  it 
is  all  that  we  can  here  note;  and  we  may 
hear  the  rumblings  of  the  great  earth- 
quake in  every  page  of  Hume,  Adam 
Smith,  Priestley,  and  Bentham;  nay  in 
Covvper  and  Burns  and  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge.  The  "Rights  of  Man,"  the 
"Declaration  of  Independence,"  "The 
Negro's  Complaint,"  "the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  number,"  "A  man's 
a  man  for  a'  that,"  the  "new  birth"  of 
the  Methodists,  were  all  phases  of  one 
movement  to  attain  the  full  conditions  of 
humanity.  The  Revolution  did  not  hap- 
pen in  1 789  nor  in  1793.  The  Terror  was 
in  '93;  the  old  system  collapsed  in  '89. 
But  the  Revolution  is  continuing  still, 
violent  in  France,  deep  and  quiet  in 
England.  No  one  of  its  problems  is  com- 
pletely solved;  no  one  of  them  is  re- 
moved from  solution  ;  no  one  of  its  crea- 
tions has  complete  possession  of  the 
field.  The  reconstruction  begun  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  is  doing  still. 
For  they  see  history  upside  down  who 
look  at  the  Revolution  as  a  conflagration 
instead  of  a  reconstruction;  or  who  find 
in  the  eighteenth  century  a  suicide,  in- 
stead of  finding  a  birth. 

Frederic  Harrison. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
UNDER  THE   SNOW. 


Beside  a  lovely  little  lake  in  Switzer- 
land there  is  a  small  village  of  scattered 
vine  clad  chalets,  and  just  beyond  these 
the  land  curves  round  from  a  projecting 
point  and  forms  a  bay.  On  the  side  of 
the  point  nearest  the  chalets  is  a  shallow 
creek,  and  from  this  goes  up  a  long  flight 
of  steps  ;  these  are  plainly  not  much  used, 
grass  grows  between  the  stones,  and  on 
each  side,  among  the  dusky  silver  of  the 
thistle-down,  are  blackberry  bushes  laden 
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with  fruit.  No  one  lias  been  there  to  take 
this.  And,  indeed,  when  the  end  of  the 
steps  is  reached,  one  only  gets  a  view  of 
the  opposite  shore  about  two  miles  away, 
and  of  the  grand  mountain  range  that 
ends  the  view  on  the  left.  The  outlook 
on  the  right  is  blocked  by  the  garden  wall 
which  encls  the  point;  on  tlie  left  are 
some  tumble-down  sheds  filled  with  fag- 
gots, and  what  may  possibly  be  the  rub- 
bish of  generations. 

An  artist  would  stand  wrapt  in  admira- 
tion of  the  light  and  shade  concentrated 
on  the  strange  medley  within  the  sheds  — 
bits  of  the  roof  have  been  blown  away, 
and  although  the  gloom  is  too  great  to 
distinguish  anything,  there  is  sombre 
color  within,  and  a  mysterious  suggestive- 
ness  in  the  forms  that  here  and  there 
stand  out  of  the  chaos. 

There  is  the  tiniest  strip  of  ground  be- 
tween the  sheds  and  the  lake,  and  from  this 
gourds  and  vines  have  climbed  up  over  the 
ruin.  On  this  strip  of  ground,  shading  her 
eyes  with  her  lean,  brown  hand,  Andre's 
mother  has  been  standing  this  half-hour, 
watching  the  opposite  shore.  There  is 
nothing  special  about  her  at  first  sight; 
she  is  like  a  score  or  so  of  the  women  of 
her  canton.  She  wears  a  black,  full  skirt, 
more  than  half  covered  by  a  grey  woollen 
apron  ;  over  this  is  a  short,  loose,  black 
jacket,  no  cap  or  collar,  only  some  white 
linen  shows  round  her  brown  neck.  Her 
grey  hair  is  smoothly  gathered  into  a 
knot  behind,  and  is  almost  covered  by  a 
tanned  straw  hat  bent  *down  over  her 
square  face;  her  nose  is  long  and  thin. 
The  rest  of  her  face  looks  like  a  shrivelled 
leaf,  but  the  eyes  are  strangely  young  and 
bright,  with  a  look  in  them  that  at  once 
arrests  attention. 

Andrd's  mother  may  be  in  other  re- 
spects like  her  neighbors,  but  no  such 
woman  in  the  little  village  has  such  a 
weird  story  written  in  her  eyes.  As  a 
rule  eyes  that  are  expressive  can  tell 
many  stories,  sometimes  revealing  quite 
an  unexpected  chapter  of  events,  but  it 
rarely  happens  to  one  person  in  a  lifetime 
to  read  the  shocked  horror  that  is  fixed  in 
the  eyes  of  Andrd's  mother,  or  to  see  in 
one  face  so  strange  a  mingling  of  age  and 
youth.  Strangely,  too,  this  weird  expres- 
sion is  out  of  place  in  the  sweet,  pathetic 
face;  the  loving  lips  seem  ready  to  pro- 
test against  the  terror  which  has  got,  as 
it  were,  embroidered  on  what  may  have 
once  been  a  face  of  beaming  joy. 

There  are  times  when  this  terror  lurks 
out  of  sight,  but  any  sudden  emotion  re- 
calls it ;  and  now  voices  sounding  close 


beside  her  make  the  woman  look  up,  with 
the  weird  horror  fully  shown. 

Two  gentlemen  are  standing  smoking 
in  the  terraced  garden  at  the  top  of  the 
wall.  One  of  them,  the  elder,  nods,  in  a 
friendly  way,  and  says,  "  Good-evening, 
Madame  Engemann." 

His  friend  stands  half  hidden  under  a 
long,  vine-covered  pergola,  that  reaches 
from  the  charming  house  yonder  to  this 
point.  He  is  a  stranger,  and  he  is  ab- 
sorbed in  admiring  the  hills  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  lake,  and  the  grand  snow 
mountains  rising  above  them  ;  but  at  the 
sound  of  a  strange  voice  he  turns  and 
starts  back  as  he  meets  the  ghost-haunted 
eyes  of  Andre's  mother. 

"You  are  expecting  Andre,"  says  Mon- 
sieur Weissembourg.  "  I  suppose  this  is 
the  last  outing  he  gets  before  he  comes 
down  for  the  winter,  eh  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  it  is  the  last,  till  he  comes  in 
October." 

The  joy  in  her  voice  spreads  over  her 
face,  and  for  a  moment  even  her  eyes 
smile.  Then  she  turns  away  again  and 
looks  across  the  lake. 

The  two  men  walk  under  the  pergola, 
where  the  leaves  glint  gold  and  green  in 
the  sunshine,  and  the  grapes  hang  in  pur- 
ple clusters  ;  the  wind  is  rising,  and  the 
long  vine-sprays  are  blown  out  towards 
the  stately  blue  lilies  that  border  the  ter- 
race. 

"  Whoever  is  that  woman  ?  "  says  the 
young  man,  when  they  have  passed  out  of 


hearing.     "  Is    she   old 
looks  spirit-haunted." 


or  young .-' 


She 


Monsieur  Weissembourg  smiles. 


"  Well,  then,  the  spirits  are  good  ones. 
She  is  usually  called  Andrd's  mother,  but 
her  name  is  Elisa  Engemann." 

"  But  why  does  she  look  so  scared?" 

♦'  Ah  well,  poor  soul  !  she  has  cause. 
She  was  married  fourteen  years  ago  to  a 
good  husband,  and  they  were  very  happy. 
She  was  a  pretty  young  girl,  and  he  was  a 
fine  handsome  fellow,  and  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  best  guides  at 
Grindelwald;  and  he  had  saved  money 
enough  to  buy  a  chalet  here  and  to  fur- 
nish it;  and  then,  before  Andrd  was  born, 
he  took  his  last  journey  —  he  was  buried 
in  a  snowfall." 

"And  the  shock  of  his  death  gave  her 
that  look.?" 

"It  was  more  than  that.  He  had  left 
her,  promising  to  be  home  before  the  baby 
was  born.  Three  days  after,  between 
night  and  morning,  she  roused  from  sleep 
and  heard  her  husband's  voice  outside 
calling  to  her.      She  said  the  voice  was 
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loud  at  first,  but  it  grew  feebler,  and  at 
last  died  away.  She  rose  up  and  opened 
the  door,  but  she  could  not  see  any  one  ; 
she  came  on  to  my  house,  and  begged  to 
see  me.  I  believe  I  was  rough  to  her,  for 
I  felt  provoked  to  be  roused  out  of  my 
sleep  for  what  seemed  to  me  an  idle 
dream;  but  next  day  came  the  news  that 
Engemann  and  the  traveller  he  was  with 
were  missing.  Of  course  my  first  thought 
was  for  Elisa,  and  then  I  learned  that  she 
had  started  the  day  before,  when  she  left 
me,  for  the  place  where  her  husband  was 
to  make  the  ascent.  You  may  be  sure  I 
followed  her  at  once;  when  I  found  her 
she  lay  in  bed  in  a  little  mountain  chalet 
with  her  baby  beside  her  —  her  hair  had 
changed  to  grey,  and  that  awful  look  of 
horror  was  in  her  eyes." 

There  was  a  pause.  Monsieur  Weis- 
sembourg's  young  visitor  had  come  to  the 
Oberland  to  make  the  most  difficult  as- 
cent he  could  find.  Elisa's  story  seemed 
to  him  a  troublesome  episode  ;  he  wished 
he  had  not  heard  it.  .  .  . 

When  the  two  men  pass  out  of  sight 
the  stillness  comes  back  to  the  lake  — 
the  grand  silence  that  is  in  harmony  with 
the  giant  mountains  beyond  the  clear, 
blue-green  water.  In  this  evening  light 
their  snowy  tops  are  shadowed  b^'  delicate 
greys,  and  the  lower  hills  are  a  rich  pur- 
ple ;  the  long  range  on  the  other  side  that 
follows  the  course  of  the  lake  to  the  right 
and  goes  on  behind  the  river  that  flows 
into  it,  and  the  little  town  of  Dort,  grows 
darker  and  darker,  and  so  does  the  great 
pyramid  of  rock  just  opposite  to  the  place 
where  Elisa  stands  gazing.  High  up  on 
the  side  of  this  huge  pyramid  are  chalets, 
tiny  specks  from  this  distance;  a  village 
lies  beneatii  at  its  foot,  hidden  by  a  low 
ridge  of  green  hills,  and  this  is  the  point 
which  seems  to  magnetize  the  woman's 
gaze.  She  is  as  still  as  the  mountains  ; 
her  head  turned  slightly  over  one  shoul- 
der so  that  her  ear  may  receive  the  first 
sound  of  the  expected  steamer.  The 
sound  has  reached  her.  She  turns  with 
a  look  of  sudden  happiness  that  fills 
even  her  eyes  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
dread  that  lives  in  them  ;  and  then  she 
comes  briskly  up  the  steps.  At  the  top 
she  waves  one  hand  to  the  two  gentle- 
men, who  are.  coming  this  way  again,  as 
they  smoke  their  cigars  under  the  vine- 
wreathed  pergola. 

"Andrd  is  coming,"  she  calls  out ;  "  there 
is  the  boat." 

And  "as  Andrd's  mother  crosses  the 
dusty  road  to  a  bit  of  garden  ablaze  with 
a  group  of  gorgeous  sunflowers,  the  two 


gentlemen  see  the  steamer  shoot  swiftly 
to  the  landing-place  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lake. 

"The  boy  Andrd  takes  the  boat  over 
there,"  Monsieur  Weissembourg  explains, 
"and  he  will  be  here  soon.  He  has  had 
to  make  a  long  journey  before  reaching: 
the  boat." 

The  ragged-looking  chalet  over  the  way, 
just  now  aflame  with  those  huge  flowers 
that  try  to  stare  the  sun  out  of  counte- 
nance, is  not  Elisa's  own  dwelling-place. 
She  has  spied  her  friend  the  carpenter, 
who  is  also  the  godfather  of  Andrd,  smok- 
ing his  pipe  in  the  wooden  balcony  that 
goes  round  his  house,  and  she  pauses  a 
moment  outside  the  sunflower  plot,  to  call 
out,  — 

"There  is  the  boat,  Hans  Christen; 
Andrd  is  coming." 

Then,  with  her  head  bent  forward,  she 
hurries  down  the  road. 

Hans  Christen,  a  big-headed  fellow, 
and  much  too  broad  for  his  height,  takes 
his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  looks  down 
the  road  after  her. 

"  Poor  soul !  "  he  says.  "  Poor,  levins: 
soul!"  ^  ^ 

II. 

Some  little  way  beyond  the  village  and 
the  landing-place,  a  chalet  stands  beside 
the  road,  screened  from  the  lake  by  a  row 
of  trees.  In  itself  it  is  not  very  different 
from  the  other  cottages.  It  is  large,  how- 
ever, has  two  rows  of  green-shuttered 
windows,  and  has  balconies  with  slender 
carved  rails  on  each  story,  made  of  the 
same  brown  wood  as  the  rest  of  the  house ; 
the  roof  of  course  has  very  deep,  project- 
ing eaves,  and  in  front  these  would  make 
a  high-pitched  gable  if  the  top  had  not 
been  flattened;  along  the  edge  of  this 
gable  are  carved  barge  boards  ;  a  flight  of 
wooden  steps  leads  up  to  the  lowest  bal- 
cony. 

There  is  more  than  one  such  chalet 
beside  the  lake,  but  not  over  every  one 
does  the  grape-vine  and  American  creeper 
fling  such  luxuriant  shoots.  These  climb- 
ers reach  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  they  cling 
lovingly  to  the  topmost  balcony,  and  then 
fling  themselves  down  in  cascades  of 
green  and  gold,  flame-color  and  crimson, 
that  would  seem  enough  of  themselves  to 
satisfy  a  lover  of  color,  without  the  orange 
and  scarlet  of  gladiolus  and  nasturtiums 
that  gleam  through  them  from  the  win- 
dow-ledges. One  side  of  the  roof  stretches 
out  and  forms  an  open  shed  ;  here  are 
stacked  freshly  chopped  logs  for  burning, 
and  brushwood  crusted  with  lichens  and 
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glowing  with  shrivelled  brown  leaves, 
gathered  in  the  skirts  of  the  lofty  pine 
forest  that  clothes  the  steep  hill  behind 
the  chalet.  Near  is  a  bundle  of  chopped 
broom,  on  which  a  handsome  black  goat 
is  browsing,  while  a  few  chickens  are 
picking  about,  with  an  anxious  mother 
hen  —  that  emblem  of  domestic  worry  — 
at  their  heels.  In  front  of  the  house  a 
cock  and  a  few  brown  hens  are  keenly 
watched  from  the  balcony  by  a  small  grey 
cat  with  a  bushy  tail.  The  tinkle  of  the 
goat's  bell  chimes  in  merrily  with  the 
cock-crowing  and  the  cluck  cluck  of  the 
hens. 

This  is  the  chalet  which  Andrd's  fa- 
ther, Joseph  Engemann,  built  with  his 
perilously  earned  gains.  So  much  sym- 
pathy had  been  felt  in  the  little  town  of 
Dort  and  at  Grindelwald  when  he  per- 
ished on  the  mountain,  that  the  widow 
had  been  able  to  keep  possession  of  the 
chalet,  and  by  the  sale  of  her  eggs  and 
fruit  she  had  managed  to  supply  her 
wants.  When  Andre  left  school,  at  the 
end  of  last  winter,  he  wanted  to  live  at 
home  to  help  his  mother;  he  said  he  felt 
sure  he  could  make  the  garden  yield 
twice  as  much  as  she  did,  and  he  could 
save  her  all  hard  work.  Elisa's  heart 
yearned  to  have  her  boy  with  her,  but  he 
was  delicate,  and  every  one  told  her  that 
if  she  sent  him  up  to  the  mountain  he 
would  grow  strong  and  hearty  ;  and  when 
the  lad  found  that  he  could  earn  wages 
there  he  was  eager  to  go. 

He  had  come  home  once  for  a  couple  of 
days,  so  brown  and  healthy-looking  that 
his  mother  had  cried  for  joy  when  she 
saw  his  rosy  cheeks  and  how  much  he 
had  grown  and  strengthened.  In  October 
he  would  come  home  for  the  winter,  for 
when  once  snow  covered  the  mountain- 
top  it  was  no  longer  a  safe  abiding-place 
for  either  sheep  or  shepherds. 

During  the  winter  there  would  bfe  plenty 
for  Andr(5  to  do,  and  in  the  evenings  she 
thought  he  would  have  time  to  read  his 
father's  books,  for  Joseph  Engemann  had 
been  very  fond  of  reading.  Siie  was  not 
afraid  that  Andrd  would  take  up  with  idle 
ways.  One  fear  she  had,  but  of  this  she 
had  never  spoken.  What  if  he  grew  to 
love  the  mountains  as  his  father  had  loved 
them,  and  became  a  guide  to  travellers? 
When  this  thought  came  to  her,  Elisa's 
heart  seemed  to  stand  still  as  if  an  icy 
hand  pressed  on  it,  and  the  strange  look 
of  horror  filled  her  eyes. 

Then  she  would  tell  herself  this  was  an 
idle  dream  and  a  selfish  one,  and  she  tried 
to  chase  it  by  giving  her  house  an  extra 
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cleaning,  though  no  one  else  could  see 
that  any  cleaning  was  needed ;  or  she 
would  make  a  little  extra  soup  for  some 
poorer  neighbors,  by  way  of  sending  the 
phantom  to  the  right-about. 

The  lower  balcony  went  round  the 
house,  and  on  one  side  a  gourd  kept  fast 
hold  of  the  carved  rails  with  its  tendrils; 
on  the  ground  below,  showing  among  the 
light  and  shade  of  the  huge  leaves,  were 
globes  of  golden,  rosy  fruit,  and  one  of 
these  had  been  cut  for  soup  in  honor  of 
Andrd's  arrival.  From  the  open  door  on 
this  side  the  house  came  a  murmur  of 
happy  voicesj  then  a  peal  of  merry  laugh- 
ter, in  perfect  harmony  with  the  soft  even- 
ing sunshine  and  the  bright  beauty  of  the 
flowers.  If  the  grand  tranquillity  of  the 
lake  and  the  giant  mountains  had  wanted 
a  gem  to  brighten  them,  this  chalet  would 
assuredly  have  fulfilled  the  part. 

Inside  the  bare,  spotless  room  Andrd 
and  his  mother  sat  side  by  side  on  a 
bench.  The  boy's  arm  was  round  her 
neck  and  his  face  was  hidden  on  her 
shoulder,  while  he  pointed  to  a  heap  of 
stockings  in  his  mother's  lap. 

It  was  plainly  the  sight  of  the  stockings 
that  had  caused  his  burst  of  laughter ;  he 
lay  nestling  his  face  in  her  black  stuff 
jacket  while  his  shoulders  still  shook  with 
merriment.     She  too  was  smiling. 

"Fie,  then,  saucy  boy"  —  she  patted 
his  smooth,  fair  head  with  her  brown 
veined  hand — "why  does  he  laugh  so  at 
his  poor  old  mother  ?  " 

"  She  is  not  old  ;  she  is,  on  the  contrary, 
quite  young."  He  got  up,  and  while  he 
kissed  her,  he  tenderly  stroked  the  grey 
hair  which  matched  so  ill  with  her  eyes; 
then  he  took  up  the  stockings  one  by  one 
and  examined  them.  He  was  only  thir- 
teen, and  though  he  was  well  grown  he 
had  still  the  charming  oval  face,  clear 
skin,  and  limpid  dark  eyes  which  one 
sees  in  Swiss  children,  and  which  so  com- 
jDletely  deserts  them  as  they  grow  older. 
The  only  fault  that  could  have  been  found 
with  Andre  was  that  his  neck  was  short, 
so  that  his  head  came  a  little  too  near  his 
broad  shoulders;  but  he  was  so  active 
and  light  in  his  movements  that  this  was 
scarcely  noticed. 

"  Dear  little  mother  !  "  he  stood  looking 
at  the  stockings;  "did  she  make  you  all, 
and  had  she  the  conscience  to  think  that 
Andrd  could  wear  you  all .''  You  would  do 
for  six  Andrds.  Naughty  little  mother  to 
sit  knitting  all  day  long,  when  a  walk  in 
the  pine  wood  would  do  you  good." 

"All  day  long!  Bless  him,  does  he 
really  think    I    spend   so   much    time  on 
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him?  Go  along  then;  the  goat  and  the 
chicks  would  not  let  me,  even  if  it  were  in 
me  to  sit  still  all  day." 

"You  have  not  then  time  to  feel  lonely, 
mother?" 

He  spoke  carelessly,  but  the  look  in 
his  sweet,  dark  eyes  made  his  mother's 
heart  throb.  She  had  never  talked  to 
him  about  his  father's  death.  Up,  on  the 
mountains  he  had  learned  the  sad  story 
from  his  brother  shepherds,  and  it  often 
came  back  to  him  when  he  was  alone. 
He  thought  the  remembrance  of  it  must 
be  very  terrible  to  his  mother;  and  she 
had  so  many  lonely  hours. 

But  a  new  idea  had  been  growing  in 
Andrd's  mind;  probably  it  had  been  latent 
there,  and  had  only  needed  the  solitude 
and  silence  of  his  mountain  life  to  de- 
velop. 

For  although  the  shepherds  called  to 
-one  another  in  their  pleasant  Swiss  fash- 
ion, and  travellers  sometimes  talked  to 
Andrd  as  they  climbed  the  mountain, 
there  were  many  solitary  hours  to  be 
lived  through  on  the  green  pasture.  The 
pyramid  shaped  mountain  was  not  more 
than  eight  thousand  feet  high,  and  did  not 
therefore  offer  great  attractions  to  climb- 
ers ;  only  a  few  travellers  passed  across 
it  during  the  summer.  It  was,  as  Andre's 
mother  often  reminded  herself,  a  safe, 
out-of-the-way  sheep-pasture. 

And  yet  the  fear  born  with  her  child 
never  deserted  her,  and  now  something  in 
his  words  gave  it  new  power. 

She  returned  his  earnest  gaze,  and  an- 
swered the  thought  she  shrank  from,  rather 
than  the  question  he  had  put  to  her. 

Brooding  over  her  sorrow  had  increased 
her  natural  quickness  of  perception,  for  it 
had  alienated  the  outward  distractions 
which  might  have  confused  this  percep- 
tion by  giving  her  less  time  for  thought. 

"You  are  lonely,  then,  my  child;  you 
want  a  more  stirring — what  do  I  say?  — 
a  more  active  life.  Well,"  she  went  on 
-quickly,  as  she  saw  that  he  was  trying  to 
speak,  "at  the  chateau  up  yonder,  they 
are  wanting  a  good  shepherd  to  manage 
the  beasts  they  keep  down  here.  Old 
Michael  is  dying,  and,  besides,  he  is  much 
too  old  for  work.  If  they  would  not  think 
you  too  young,  the  place  might  suit  you  — 
eh,  my  boy  ?  " 

Andre  got  up  from  the  bench  ;  then  he 
stood  some  minutes  at  the  open  door, 
looking  out,  seemingly,  at  the  gourd-vine. 

His  mother  waited  till  he  turned  round; 
a  sickening  fear  clung  about  her  heart, 
but  she  would  not  yield  to  it,  though  it 
had  made  her  very  pale. 
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had  better  go  back  to  the  moun- 
tains," Andrd  said;  "the  air  down  here 
feels  close  and  heavy.  It  is  nice  to  be 
with  you,  mother,  but  I  could  not  work  so 
well  down  here." 

He  avoided  meeting  her  eyes,  but  when 
she  spoke  the  strange  hoarseness  in  her 
voice  drew  his  attention,  and  he  started 
when  he  saw  the  wild  terror  in  her  face. 

"  Mother,"  he  cried,  "  are  you  ill  ?  " 

She  put  out  her  hand. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said,  "  I  had  best  know 
it,  Andrd,  what  kind  of  life  can  you  have 
up  on  the  mountains  that  is  not  quiet  and  . 
lonely?" 

The  boy  hesitated ;  he  was  vexed  with 
himself  and  with  his  mother  ;  it  had  been 
easy  to  keep  thoughts  to  himself  up  there 
among  his  fellows.  At  the  mountain 
chalet  where  he  slept  he  was  considered 
only  a  merry,  light-hearted  boy  ;  he  kept 
his  confidences  for  the  snow  mountains, 
amd  though  these  were  so  far  above  him, 
he  used  to  talk  to  them,  and  tell  them  his 
longings  to  approach  them  more  nearly. 

Andre  had  not  counted  that  the  warm 
glow  of  homecoming  would  have  the 
same  effect  on  the  reserve  he  habitually 
maintained  as  the  sunshine  had  on  moun- 
tain snow,  and  yet  that  look  in  his  moth- 
er's eyes  made  the  secret  hopes  seem  a 
crime.  He  stood  hanging  his  head;  all 
the  light  had  gone  out  of  his  face. 

"You  are  tired  of  being  on  the  same 
pasture,"  she  said,  trying  to  catch,  at  a 
fragment  of  hope,  as  one  seeks  for  a 
glimpse  of  blue  in  a  threatening  sky; 
"well,  then,  you  must  exchange  on  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Simmenthal;  you  will 
there  find  an  altogether  different  coun- 
try." 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  "  it  is  not  the  same- 
ness I  feel ;  sheep  are  not  like  cows,  little 
mother  ;  sheep  do  not  stay  in  one  spot  till 
they  have  eaten  up  the  grass  ;  they  stray' 
here  and  there,  and  sometimes  they  lead 
me  up  to  the  very  top.  Ah,  mother,  it  is 
a  grand  look-out  I  have  then  ;  it  makes 
me  long  to  know  what  more  I  could  see 
from  those  high  snow  peaks  above.  Sure- 
ly, if  one  climbed  the  white  mountain 
herself,  one  would  see  to  the  end  of  the 
world  ! " 

His  mother's  yearning  gaze  noted  the 
glow  in  his  face,  and  her  lips  moved  as  if 
she  were  echoing  his  words.  She  got 
up  and  turned  away,  pressing  her  hard- 
worked  hands  together  nervously. 

"I  must  call  in  the  goats,"  she  said; 
and  she  went  out. 

In  truth,  to  her  also  the  air  had  become 
choked  and  heavy;  the  look  on  her  boy's 
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face  had  been  a  reflection  she  so  well 
jecognized. 

Just  so  had  Joseph  her  husband  looked 
before  he  started  on  one  of  his  perilous 
journeys,  even  while  his  eyes  glistened 
with  the  sorrow  of  bidding  her  farewell. 
She  felt  hopeless;  to  her  the  life  of  an 
Alpine  guide  meant  only  certain  death. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  Andrd  must  share 
his  father's  fate.  It  was  so  ordained,  and" 
who  was  she  to  set  herself  up  against 
it? 

Andrd  had  not  followed  her.  He  was 
so  glad  to  have  preserved  his  secret,  that 
his  heart  grew  light  again  ;  and  when, 
after  a  severe  wrestle  with  herself,  his 
mother  came  back,  she  found  him  as 
bright  and  gay,  as  he  had  been  when  he 
reached  the  chalet  by  the  lake. 

III. 

It  was  August  when  Andrd  came  down 
from  the  mountain  to  see  his  mother.  It 
is  now  the  middle  of  September,  about  a 
month  before  the  cattle  need  come  from 
the  hills.  But  the  trees  look  more  like 
November;  incessant  rain  has  swept 
away  the  leaves,  and  the  rich  red  beauty 
of  the  creepers  is  marred  by  gaps  in  the 
foliage.  The  brown-petalled,  sodden- 
looking  sunflowers  and  dahlia  blossoms, 
that  a  while  ago  made  a  glory  of  the  car- 
penter's little  garden,  are  now  only  sug- 
gestive of  damp  and  decay,  sticking  to- 
gether in  blurred  masses. 

The  weather  has  been  strangely  cold 
too,  and  to-day  a  heavy  mist  has  hung 
over  the  lake,  blotting  out  the  mountains. 
All  day  long  masses  of  vapor  have  been 
rolling  over  the  steep,  pine-covered  ridge 
behind  the  village  in  huge  clouds  like  the 
smoke  of  a  battle-field,  sweeping  more 
than  half-way  down  the  hillside  with  soft, 
blurred  edges,  seeming  as  if  they  had  let 
loose  the  torrents  of  rain  which  have  been 
falling  for  hours. 

Hans  Christen  is  a  schoolmaster  as 
wen  as  a  carpenter.  All  day  long  he 
hammers  and  saws  and  works  into  siiape 
the  wood  that  lies  heaped  behind  his 
house,  and  in  the  evening  he  goes  through 
much  the  same  process  mentally  with  the 
dull  scholars  who  come  to  his  class.  He 
considers  iiimself  a  scholar,  and  he  is 
weatherwise,  but  this  weather  puzzles 
him,  and  he  is  in  a  mood  to  prove  his  wis- 
dom on  some  one  or  other.  As  he  turns 
from  his  study  of  the  clouds,  he  sees  An- 
drd's  mother  walking  quickly  past  his 
garden;  her  eyes  are  half  closed,  and  her 
head  is  benl  forward;  certainly  the  cold 
is  bitter  enough  to  account  for  the  pace 
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at  which  she  walks;  but  Hans  is  always 
ready  to  teach,  and  just  now,  as  has  been 
said,  he  feels  specially  commissioned  in 
this  direction. 

"  Elisa,"  he  calls  out;  "  Elisa  Enge- 
mann." 

*'  Yes,  neighbor ;  "  but  though  she  stops 
she  does  not  turn  round  or  hold  her  head 
erect,  it  is  bent  forward  ready  for  the  next 
step. 

"What  ails  you?"  he  says  severely. 
"  Since  Andrd  went  back  you  have  been 
keeping  )'ourself  away  from  us  all.  You 
have  scarcely  said  a  dozen  words  to  me. 
Let  me  tell  you,  neighbor,  that  such  con- 
duct is  unneighborly  and  unchristian,  un- 
less, indeed,  you  are  hiding  something 
from  us;  but  even  then,"  he  brings  down 
his  dirty  hand  heavily  on  the  low  wall 
that  borders  his  garden,  "why  even  then, 
widow  Engemann,  you  ought  to  have 
come  to  me.  I  am  consulted  by  every 
one,  and  also  I  am  Andre's  godfather. 
He  is  confirmed,  I  grant  you,  but  I  have 
the  right  to  know  his  errors  and  misdeeds." 
The  woman  turned  and  faced  him;  she 
was  smiling. 

"Misdeeds  will  never  be  reckoned  up 
against  my  Andrd,  neighbor ;  if  I  do  not 
talk  as  much  as  I  did,  put  it  down  to  my 
fault,  not  to  Andre's." 

Christen  shook  his  head. 

"  You  do  not  deceive  me,  Elisa.  Trou- 
ble is  written  in  your  face,  and  you  keep 
aloof  because  you  are  trying  to  keep  it  to 
yourself.  Ah,  well,  you  may  turn  your 
face  away.  I  know,  what  I  know  you  will 
have  to  come  to  me  for  counsel  by-and- 
by." 

She  shook  her  head,  and  then  as  he 
remained  silent,  she  passed  on  towards 
her  cottage. 

"The  woman  looks  all  eyes,"  said 
Christen  crossly;  "she's  —  but  then  its 
natural,  all  women  are  fools,  mothers 
more  than  any.  The  boy  has  got  into 
trouble,  and  she's  trying  to  hush  it  up. 
Ah,  well,"  he  grunted,  "she'll  have  to 
come  to  me  in  the  end." 

This  remark  appeased  him,  and  he  fell 
on  his  pipe  with  added  vigor,  but  he  soon 
found  his  way  indoors,  for  every  moment 
the  air  grew  colder, 

Elisa  had  thought  herself  of  so  little 
consequence,  it  had  not  occurred  to  her 
that  her  silent  brooding  might  give  her 
neighbors  offence.  Somehow  she  had 
grown  to  feel  that  if  she  betrayed  it  in 
words,  her  fear  would  become  a  reality, 
and  so  she  had  avoided  the  chance  of 
revealing  it,  and  had  lived  alone  with  the 
spectre  face  to  face. 
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There  were  times  when  she  almost 
conquered  it.  She  told  herself  that  she 
had  always  known  what  she  dreaded  must 
come  to  pass.  She  had  been  sure  from 
the  first  that  a  child  born  like  the  edel- 
weiss at  the  glacier's  edge,  cradled  so  to 
speak  in  snow,  must  feel  drawn  to  the 
mountain-top  as  to  his  native  atmosphere ; 
and  then  she  asked  herself  why  she  did 
not  yield?  Was  there  not  in  all  this 
an  undercurrent  that  meant  something 
stronger  than  her  mere  will?  Was  she 
not  selfish  in  wishing  to  keep  her  boy 
from,  the  dangerous  life  he  craved?  Af- 
ter that  she  had  recoiled  from  this  whis- 
per as  from  the  voice  of  a  tempter.  No, 
it  must  be  her  solemn  duty  to  shelter  An- 
drd  from  the  terrible  fate  which  had  made 
him  fatherless. 

Now  having  reached  her  home,  she  sat 
down  exhausted,  for  the  icy  wind  had 
fastened  on  her  breath  as  she  hurried 
down  the  road.  Once  more  this  question 
was  importunate.  Had  she  a  right  to 
plan  Andre's  life  to  suit  hers?  ought  not 
her  life  rather  to  be  sacrificed  to  him? 
Her  heart  felt  tortured  with  keen  pain  — 
as  if  indeed  a  weapon  pierced  it. 

"I  cannot  yield  him.  1  cannot,"  she 
cried;  "he  is  all  I  have  to  love." 

That  was  a  night  never  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  villages  beside  the  lake,  or  even  in 
Dort,  the  busy  little  town  on  the  blue- 
green  river. 

Old  people  shivered  in  their  sleep  and 
dreamed  they  had  ague;  while  those  who 
possessed  them,  old  and  young  too,  drew 
their  thistle-down  stuffed  coverlets  up  to 
their  chins,  and  shrank  deep  down  in  bed, 
wondering  why  they  slept  so  poorly.  To- 
wards morning,  however,  there  was  a 
general  stir  in  the  village;  every  one  had 
roused  at  daybreak.  Spite  of  the  cold, 
half-clad  men  and  women  peeped  out  at 
doors  and  windows,  so  awful  a  sound  had 
boomed  across  the  lake. 

"  What  was  it?"  Elisa  asked  herself  as 
she  looked  out. 

The  atmosphere  was  clearer.  The  lake 
looked  peaceful  and  gray,  but  the  moun- 
tains and  even  the  lowest  ridge  of  the 
hills  were  white  with  snow.  As  she 
watched,  the  huge  pyramid  opposite,  on 
which  Andre  kept  his  sheep,  began  to 
gleam  with  silver  brightness  as  the  sun 
sent  up  light  from  behind  the  cloud-veil 
in  which  he  was  rising. 

A  heavy  snowfall  in  September  !  For 
a  moment,  Elisa  could  not  believe  her 
eyes  ;  but  there  was  no  use  in  doubting 
them.     The  Jungfrau  and  her  giant  com- 
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rades  were  now  only  marked  out  from  the 
rest  by  their  superior  height.  Lower 
Alps  which  till  now  had  blended  in  the 
distant  view,  showed  out  separately,  the 
silvery  coating  defining  and  giving  gran- 
deur to  their  peaks.  Elisa's  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  huge  white  pyramid  across 
the  lake.  Where  was  Andr^?  She  went 
out  and  hastened  to  the  point,  for  the 
view  in  front  of  her  chalet  was  somewhat 
obscured  by  trees.  Presently  she  heard 
voices  in  the  garden  above.  Monsieur 
Weissembourg  was  talking  to  Hans  Chris- 
ten. 

"  I  do  not  say  it  was  an  avalanche,"  he 
said;    "but   it  was  a   fall   of  some    kind 
above  Schonegg. 
to  learn  what  has  happened. 

Christen  said  something,  but* she  could 
not  make  out  the  words. 

"  Yes,"  Monsieur  Weissembourg  an- 
swered, "that  is  what  I  fear.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  sound  came  from  below  the 
chalets;  and  in  that  case"  —  he  hesi- 
tated—  "well,  she  need  not  be  told  till 
we  are  certain,"  he  said. 

"  No,  no,"  Christen  spoke  in  a  hushed, 
awed  voice. 

Elisa  knew  that  they  were  speaking  of 
her,  but  she  also  knew  that  they  could 
not  see  her.  A  fear  came  lest  they  might 
prevent  the  purpose  she  had  so  quickly 
formed.  She  crept  stealthily  along  the 
strip  of  ground  between  the  outhouses 
and  the  lake,  and  then  her  face  blanched, 
and  with  tottering  knees  she  leaned 
against  the  broken  timbers  and  tried  to 
steady  her  thoughts. 

Long  ago  she  had  learned  to  ask  God 
for  help  —  but  now,  when  she  tried  to 
pray,  her  words  froze  on  her  lips. 

It  had  come,  then  —  the  fate  she  so 
dreaded  for  her  boy;  he  lay  buried  under 
the  snow. 

She  had  gone  through  all  this  already 
in  thought.  Oh,  yes,  she  knew  what  she 
had  to  do.  It  never  occurred  to  her  to 
bemoan  herself  or  to  break  down  in  tears. 
She  sped  back  to  her  house,  and  wrapped 
herself  more  warmly;  then  she  put  some 
milk  and  some  brandy  into  a  basket  with  a 
warm  wrap  over  them,  and  then  she  left 
the  chalet  and  walked  on  swiftly  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  the  point.  Half 
a  mile  of  rapid  walking  brought  her  to 
just  such  another  little  creek  as  that  at 
the  foot  of  the  grass-grown  steps ;  but 
here,  instead  of  the  broken  sheds,  there 
was  a  bathing-hut  with  two  boats  moored 
beside  it.  The  sun  had  almost  reached 
the  mountain-tops,  and  the  gray  of  the 
lake  was   mottled   with    exquisite   reflec- 
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tions  of  the  rosy  sky.  EUsa  bent  over 
one  of  the  boats  and  tried  to  launch  it. 
At  first  this  was  beyond  her  strength  ;  but 
at  last  it  yielded,  and  she  was  afloat.  The 
oars  were  large  and  very  heavy,  and  her 
hands  were  numbed  with  the  intense 
cold.  She  was  some  time  in  crossing  the 
lake. 

She  secured  her  boat  at  the  landing- 
place,  and  then,  panting,  yet  without  any 
feeling  of  fatigue,  she  went  up  to  a  group 
of  women  who  stood  talking  eagerly  to  an 
old  man  in  front  of  the  hotel.  There  was 
such  a  babel  of  sound  that  she  could  not 
distinguish  words.  She  pushed  in  be- 
tween the  women  and  grasped  the  old 
man's  arm. 

"Tell  me,"  she  cried  abruptly,  "what 
has  happened  ?  Did  the  avalanche  fall  on 
this  side  the  mountain  ?" 

The  man  opened  his  mouth  and  stared 
in  wonder.  He  was  one  of  the  head 
farmers  of  the  district;  his  dignity  was 
affronted.  By  what  right  did  this  wild- 
eyed  stranger  snatch  at  his  arm  and  ques- 
tion him  so  fiercely?  He  had  never  seen 
her.  But  Elisa  could  not  wait  while  he 
arranged  his  ideas.  She  placed  herself 
in  front  of  a  woman  who  stood  near. 

"  What  has  happened  on  the  moun- 
tain ? "  she  asked  ;  "  is  it  known  .? " 

The  woman  was  an  eager  talker;  her 
broad  face  and  black,  slit-like  eyes  kin- 
dled. 

"Yes,  yes,  it  is  known.  There  has 
been  a  snowfall  —  some  say  a  slip  of  part 
of  the  rock  on  this  side,  and  the  chalets 
up  yonder  at  Oberstalden  are  buried,  and 
no  one  knows  where  the  sheep  will  have 
strayed  to.  Do  you  not  hear  the  cow- 
bells? They  are  already  bringing  down 
the  cows  by  hundreds.  What  a  winter 
we  shall  have  !  " 

All  this  fell  on  Elisa's  strained  hearing 
as  rain  falls  on  a  window-pane  —  she 
heard  it,  but  it  did  not  penetrate  to  her 
feelings. 

She  had  learned  the  truth  of  what  she 
dreaded.  There  was  only  one  question 
still  to  be  asked  ;  but  as  she  looked  at 
her  eager-tongued  neighbor  she  felt  that 
she  would  not  get  an  answer  from  her. 

Farther  on,  nearer  the  chateau,  which 
stands  beyond  the  houses,  she  saw  the 
diligence;  it  was  ready  to  start,  but  its 
rough-looking  driver  had  not  yet  mounted 
to  his  seat.  He  was  stamping  his  boots 
heavily  as  if  his  feet  were  cold,  cracking 
his  whip  now  and  then. 

Elisa  knew  that  this  man  travelled  each 
day  some  way  up  the  mountain.  He 
must  surely  know  the  truth    about  what 
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had  happened,  and  she  hurried  towards 
him. 

He  left  off  cracking  his  whip  :  her  eyes 
told  him  that  she  was  in  some  sore  need. 

"  At  your  service,  neighbor,"  he  said. 
"  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?  " 

"You  have  been  up  there  —  to  the 
chalets  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  have  heard."  He  was  full 
of  sympathy,  for  in  his  youth  he,  too,  had 
herded  cattle  on  the  mountain-side.  "  The 
Unterstalden  chalets  are  safe,  my  good 
woman ;  the  lads  only  stay  to  collect  the 
strayed  sheep " 

He  broke  off;  the  agonized  look  in  her 
eyes  held  him  fascinated.  It  was  plain 
that  his  words  had  no  comfort  for  her. 
He  was  afraid  to  end  his  tidings. 

"Go  on,"  she  said  in  a  voice  that 
sounded  far  off.  "  Is  it  true  that  the 
Oberstalden  chalets  are  under  the  snow  ?  " 

The  man  bent  his  head:  he  was  awed 
by  her  solemn  tone.  Then,  remembering 
what  he  had  heard,  he  took  courage. 

"  But  it  was  best  so,  mother.  More 
than  two  of  the  Oberstalden  lads  had 
come  down  to  a  wedding  at  Wimmis  and 
they  were  to  stay  all  night.  There  were 
but  two  of  the  young  ones  left  above, 
whereas  the  chalets  of  Unterstalden  were 
full." 

"  And  those  two  are  left  under  the 
snow  at  Oberstalden." 

Again  her  voice  made  him  start.  His 
blood  seemed  to  chill  as  he  heard  it. 

"  Nay,"  he  said,  "  I  heard  but  now  that 
a  couple  of  diggers  are  presently  going 
up  the  mountain  with  shovels  and  ice- 
axes;  but  what  can  they  do  if  Indeed  the 
rock  has  fallen?  Monsieur  le  Comte  has 
settled  how  it  is  to  be." 

"Two  diggers,  did  you  say?"  She 
looked  so  white  that  the  man  thought  she 
must  be  ill. 

"It  is  all  they  can  spare,"  he  said; 
"  every  soul  is  wanted  to  seek  for  the 
missing  sheep.  They  will  perish,  else, 
in  the  snow  —  Monsieur  le  Comte  has 
said  so." 

"  Under  the  snow,"  she  said  mechani- 
cally, and  then  turned  and  walked  quickly 
in  the  direction  of  the  chateau. 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  she  was  saying 
half  aloud  to  herself,  in  a  strange,  impe- 
rious voice,  "  Monsieur  le  Comte  !  What 
•is  it  to  him  ?  He  has  not  a  child  perish- 
ing in  the  snow." 

She  soon  reached  the  old  chA-teau,  with 
its  quaint,  red-roofed  tower;  and  while 
she  waited  for  an  answer  to  her  clamor- 
ous ringing  she  had  quieted  her  temper. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  man  appeared.     He 
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said  in  answer  to  her  eager  request,  that 
Monsieur  le  Comte  could  not  see  anyone. 
Some  important  business  was  about  to 
take  him  from  home,  and  he  could  not 
spare  a  moment  before  he  went. 

"  Will  he  come  out  this  way  ?  " 

"Yes." 

She  stood  waiting  :  she  felt  as  if  she 
were  wasting  precious  moments,  and  yet, 
how  little  she  could  do  alone!  Presently 
she  heard  wheels  grating  on  the  slaty 
drive,  and  then  Monsieur  von  Erlach 
came  out  ready  to  step  into  the  carriage 
which  had  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  door. 
He  looked  round  and  saw  Elisa. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me,  my  good 
woman?"  and  as  he  met  her  eyes  he 
seemed  to  know  her  errand. 

"  Sir,  are  you  going  up  the  mountain  ?" 

"As  soon  as  I  can.  I  must  first  drive 
to  Dort  to  get  some  help ;  there  are  sol- 
diers there  who  can  be  spared,  our  people 
are  so  busy  with  the  herds." 

Elisa  flushed  and  her  eyes  brightened. 

"  But,  sir,  the  boys  are  perishing  in  the 
snow." 

She  spoke  roughly,  almost  fiercely  the 
count  thought. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  said.  "  Two  men  have 
gone  up  already." 

"  Two  men  !  Listen,  sir.  One  of  those 
boys  is  my  boy,  Andrd;  the  other  is  an 
orphan.  He  has  no  mother,  only  you, 
sir,  to  care  for  him.  Will  you  lose  so 
many  precious  hours  before  you  go  to  see 
what  can  be  done  on  the  mountain  ?  I  am 
going  there;  but,  sir,  I  am  weak  and  ig- 
norant, the  men  above  will  not  listen  to 
me.  Only  such  as  you,  sir,  can  order 
what  is  best  to  do  in  such  a  strait.  You 
will  go  there;  you  will  come  with  me 
now." 

She  spoke  with  a  fire  and  energy  that 
would  have  greatly  surprised  Christen  the 
carpenter,  and  her  eyes  told  her  that  she 
had  kindled  the  zeal  of  her  listener. 

He  was  indeed  greatly  moved.  "  I  will 
go  with  you,"  he  said. 

He  went  into  the  house  and  came  back 
with  a  note,  which  he  gave  to  his  grey- 
headed servant. 

"You  will  bid  Louis  saddle  a  horse  and 
carry  this  as  fast  as  he  can  to  Dort.  Now, 
my  good  friend,"  he  said  to  Elisa,  "  I  will 
drive  you  as  far  as  we  can  go  and  we  will 
climb  together  to  the  chalets." 
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hour,  yet  it  seemed  as  if  they  made  no 
impression  on  tlie  enormous  mass  of  snow 
at  which  they  labored. 


When  it  became  known  that  the  count 
had  gone  up  to  tiie  chalets  some  lads  who 
had  come  down  with  the  cattle  followed 
him,  and  there  were  soon  almost  a  dozen 
at  work  with  picks  and  shovels,  but  the 
snow  was  so  hard  and  deep  that  it  seemed 
as  if  they  might  go  on  for  hours.  Ti)ey 
had  pushed  Andrd's  mother  aside  when 
she  asked  to  help  them,  but  Monsieur  von 
Erlach  took  a  spade  and  worked  with  a 
will. 

Now  and  then  Elisa  walked  up  and  down 
below  them,  but  the  chalets  had  stood  on 
the  exposed  side  of  the  mountain,  and  the 
snowfall,  after  overwhelming  them,  had 
drifted  down  on  one  side,  so  that  only  a 
small  space  of  path  was  left  thinly  cov- 
ered. Lately  she  had  stood  still  mufiled 
in  her  shawl  watching  the  diggers. 

All  at  once  she  moved  to  the  left  where 
the  snow  lay  thickly  heaped,  and  when 
Monsieur  von  Erlach  looked  up  she  had 
passed  out  of  sight.  He  thought  she  had 
gone  down  to  the  lower  chalets,  to  which 
he  had  already  sent  a  lad  to  make  all  ready 
to  receive  those  they  hoped  to  rescue. 
The  sun  was  gaining  power  over  the  snow 
on  this  side,  and  as  Elisa  plunged  reso- 
lutely into  it  she  sank  to  her  knees.  She 
tried  to  go  on  but  this  seemed  impossi- 
ble. She  felt  rooted  in  the  snow.  At 
last,  with  much  effort  and  long  pauses 
between  each  step,  she  struggled  forward. 
As  she  advanced  her  footing  became 
firmer,  for  she  had  circled  round  the  vast 
mound,  and  on  this  side  the  snow  had  not 
melted.  She  had  quite  lost  sight  of  the 
diggers,  and  crouching  down  she  listened. 
Then  a  wailing  cry  sounded  over  the 
snow,  — 

"  Andrd,  Andrd,  I  am  here." 

The  terrible  cry  startled  the  diggers ; 
they  looked  round  them  in  alarm;  the 
count  with  some  help  climbed  up  to  the 
top  of  the  mound. 

He  saw  Andre's  mother  lying  crouched 
on  the  top  of  the  snow. 

"What  is  it?  "he  cried,  too  much  as- 
tonislied  to  realize  the  courage  and  dar- 
ing which  had  enabled  her  to  reach  the 
spot  where  she  lay. 

"  They  are  here,  monsieur,"  she  said, 
her  eyes  glistening  with  hope.  "  The 
men  waste  their  labor  on  that  side;  the 
chalet  is  here,  and  some  one  still  lives 
there  under  the  snow." 

Monsieur  von  Erlach  climbed  down  till 
he  reached  her. 

"You  must  not  stay  here,"  he  said. 
"  You  will  perish  in  the  snow,  and  you  can 
do  no  good." 

She   gave   him   a   look   which   puzzled 
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him.  She  was  wondering  how  it  could 
be  possible  that  Andre  yet  lived,  if  mere 
contact  with  the  snow  was  so  harmful. 

"  Listen  !  "  she  held  up  her  hand  and 
bent  her  head. 

Truly  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  a  far- 
off,  muffled  cry.  Monsieur  von  Erlach 
still  held  the  shovel  with  which  he  had 
been  workinof,  and  with  a  loud  shout  he 
tried  to  thrust  it  down  in  the  direction  of 
the  sound. 

Presently  he  raised  his  head  with  a  look 
of  relief. 

"  The  snow  is  hard  below,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  believe  it  is  only  snow,  the  rock 
has  not  fallen." 

"  No,  sir  ;  "  Elisa  rose  up  and  pointed 
overhead  ;  "  you  can  see  that  from  here. 
Except  for  the  snow  the  mountain  has  not 
changed." 

And  as  he  followed  the  direction  of  her 
finger  he  saw  that  she  was  right.  The 
place  where  they  stood  was  so  altered  in 
aspect  that  no  one  would  have  recognized 
it.  The  winding  path  which  had  curved 
outside  the  flank  of  the  mountain  had  dis- 
appeared with  the  chalets  of  the  herds- 
men; a  new  projecting  spur  in  the  shape 
of  an  enormous  snow-hill  had  taken  their 
place,  barring  all  upward  progress,  and  on 
one  side  it  spread  downward,  but  above, 
except  that  it  was  white  with  snow,  the 
mountain  was  unchanged. 

"You  must  come  with  me,"  the  count 
said  imperatively.  "  I  will  bring  the  men 
here,  but  you  must  come  away  —  come, 
do  you  hear  me  .''  " 

She  was  stooping  down.  Now  she  cried 
out  again,  in  a  wail  that  sounded  strangely 
sad,  — 

"  Andrd  —  Andrd,  I  am  here." 

While  she  bent  clown  listening  for  an 
answer,  she  was  firmly  drawn  away,  car- 
ried off  her  feet,  and  set  down  again, 
where  the  snow  lay  only  a  few  inches  deep 
on  the  ground. 

Then  as  the  count  told  his  news  to  the 
men,  there  rose  a  hearty  shout ;  they  were 
soon  digging  rapidly  on  the  spot  where 
Elisa  had  crouched. 

She  stood  waiting;  she  had  done  what 
she  could,  but  it  seemed  terrible  that 
while  her  darling  lay,  perhaps  dying,  she 
could  do  nothing.  Since  that  day,  when 
she  had  fallen  insensible  at  the  foot  of  the 
snow  mountain,  where  her  husband  had 
perished,  she  iiad  rarely  shed  tears  ;  some- 
thing had  congealed  ihem.  Now  she 
could  only  stand  praying  that  her  boy 
might  yet  live  —  her  loving  Andrd.  No 
one  but  she  knew  how  good  and  tender, 
how  self-denying  he  had  been. 
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Clouds  had  risen,  and  now  they  reached 
the  sun  and  obscured  his  light,  and  an  icy 
wind  swept  round  Elisa,  but  she  did  not 
even  shiver;  she  could  only  think  of  her 
boy. 

The  digging  went  on  silently  ;  it  seemed 
to  her  the  men  were  digging  a  grave. 
How  far  off  it  was  since  her  boy  had  come 
down  to  her,  and  she  had  seen  his  hopes, 
and  how  he  strove  against  them  for  fear 
of  grieving  her  ! 

Oh,  how  good  and  loving  her  Andre 
had  ever  been  to  her  !  He  had  never  wil- 
fully given  her  an  hour  of  sorrow,  and  she 
—  what  had  she  done  ?  Because  she  had 
yielded  to  her  fear,  she  had  given  him  a 
constant  secret  grief,  she  had  checked  the 
flow  of  his  confidence  in  her,  and  she  had 
taught  him  that  his  mother  exacted  the 
sacrifice  of  his  dearest  wish,  while  in 
words  she  lived  only  for  his  happiness. 

And  now  perhaps  the  end  had  come. 
She  could  not  be  sure  that  the  cry  she 
had  heard  was  Andre's,  and  presently 
the    men    might    bring    out    from   under 

the  snow The  thought  shaped  itself 

with  terrible  reality;  the  hard  pain  at  her 
heart  tiglitened,  and  then  a  burst  of  tears 
came.  How  blind  she  had  been,  she  was 
able  to  see  it  now.  What  was  the  use  of 
faith  and  trust,  if  she  did  not  think  his 
Father  in  heaven  could  better  care  for 
Andre  than  she  could.  She  stood  silent 
after  this  ;  she  gave  up  even  her  long- 
ing to  help;  she  tried  to  accept  that  she 
must  yield  up  her  own  will,  and  when 
the  count  called  out  to  her  to  move  about 
or  go  down  to  the  chalets,  or  she  would 
get  frozen  by  the  wind,  she  began  to  hurry 
backwards  and  forwards  along  the  narrow 
ledge  on  which  she  stood. 

Time  was  slipping  by  quickly,  yet  it 
seemed  to  her  slow-footed.  The  snow 
had  made  all  below  look  monotonous,  but 
as  Elisa  turned  she  saw  on  the  white  ex- 
panse dark  objects  in  movement.  Soon 
she  made  them  out  to  be  a  body  of  men 
climbing  up  the  road  by  which  she  had 
come. 

"  Monsieur,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  she 
cried  loudly,  "there  is  help  coming  to 
you." 

It  was,  in  truth,  the  party  of  soldiers 
for  whose  help  Monsieur  von  Erlach  had 
sent  to.  ask,  and  behind  them  came  Hans 
Christen.  He  had  evidently  been  school- 
ing them  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  to  proceed;  but  when  Monsieur 
von  Erlach  came  forward,  Hans  stopped 
short. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Christen,"  the 
count  said.     "  You  must  take  care  of  this 
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poor  woman,  she  is  cold  and  weary  with 
watching." 

Her  old  friend  had  not  seen  her.  Now 
he  pulled  off  his  spectacles,  and  blew  his 
nose ;  and  then  he  frowned  at  her  se- 
verely. 

"You  have  given  us  all  a  nice  fright, 
Elisa  Engemann,"  he  said  sternly. 
"  Who  would  have  thought  a  woman  ar- 
rived at  your  years  would  run  away  from 
home?  You  made  me  feel  like  a  fool 
when  I  found  your  cottage  empty." 

A  wan  smile  came  over  her  face. 

"  I  could  not  help  it,  neighbor,  I  was 
wanted  here,"  she  said  quietly,  and  then 
she  turned  back  to  the  snow. 

Christen  caught  her  by  the  shoulder. 

"You  must  come  away  with  me,"  he 
said.  "  Did  you  not  hear  the  count  say 
so  just  now.?  What  will  you  be  fit  for  by 
the  time  Andrd  is  found  .'^" 

Her  eyes  brimmed  over  at  his  words. 

"  God  bless  you,  old  friend,"  she  sobbed. 
"  I  will  go  with  you  by-and-by." 

Christen  turned  away  his  head  ;  secretly 
he  was  as  unwilling  to  leave  the  place  as 
she  was.  He  tried  to  get  round  behind 
the  diggers;  but  he  found  the  snow  too 
deep,  and  on  this  side  it  seemed  to  him 
not  hard  enough  to  climb  over  unaided, 
although  since  the  sun  had  disappeared  it 
had  been  freezing. 

It  grew  colder  and  colder. 

After  half-an-hour's  waiting.  Christen 
went  up  to  Andrd's  mother. 

"  Come,  neighbor,"  he  said,  "let  us  go 
down  and  see  that  all  is  ready  against  he 
is  found." 

She  followed  him  in  silence;  turning 
her  head  as  she  went  she  felt  that  part  of 
her  lay  under  the  snow. 

Elisa  turned  away  from  the  blazing  fire, 
beside  which  Christen  sat  lecturing  the 
lad  who  had  been  sent  to  kindle  it.  She 
had  seen  that  all  was  ready,  and  now  she 
sat  down  near  the  window;  her  body  felt 
heavy  and  inert,  but  she  was  not  sleepy; 
her  faculties  were  awake  and  strained  in 
the  effort  of  listening. 

More  than  once  she  had  gone  outside 
the  hut,  but  now  she  had  come  in  again 
—  waiting — waiting.  Yes,  it  was  true 
what  Christen  had  said  to  her;  when 
Andre  came  his  mother  must  be  there  to 
meet  him. 

What  was  that  sound?  This  time 
surely  it  was  not  as  Christen  had  said 
just  now — the  wind  murmuring  in  the 
chimney.  The  sound  came  again,  a  dull, 
soft  tread,  and  a  murmur  of  voices  — 
nearer  now  —  nearer  still.     Elisa  looked 


round;  her  companions  did  not  hear;  the 
boy  stood  listening  to  Christen's  talk. 

She  could  not  move;  the  terrible  dread 
kept  her  still.  Now  the  dull  tread  grew 
more  distinct,  but  still  Christen  went  on 
talking. 

Which  was  real,  the  woman  asked  her- 
self, the  man  talking  there  by  the  fire,  or 
the  soft,  dull  sound  on  the  snow  path  ? 
Was  it,  after  all,  her  fancy  that  had  heard 
it? 

All  at  once  the  sound  ceased,  and  then 
the  spell  that  kept  Elisa  still  broke.  She 
rose  up  and  opened  the  door.  Outside 
was  Monsieur  von  Erlach. 

"They  are  bringing  them,"  he  said,  in 
a  hushed  voice.  Then  he  stood  aside, 
and  the  soldiers  passed  him,  carrying 
their  burdens  into  the  hut. 

The  snow  still  lies  on  the  lower  moun- 
tains, but  it  will  be  there  till  spring  sun- 
shine comes  to  melt  it,  for  winter  is 
everywhere  ;  the  trees  are  leafless,  except 
on  the  pine-clothed  ridge  behind  the  vil- 
lage, and  though  the  water  of  the  lake  is 
not  frozen  over,  the  river  beyond  it  is  a 
long  stretch  of  ice. 

It  is  evening  now,  and  red  light  gleams 
here  and  there  from  a  chalet;  but  gen- 
erally the  heavy  outside  shutters  are 
closed,  and  these  keep  in  the  firelight 
glow.  Elisa  has  just  shut  the  door  that 
leads  into  the  balcony,  and  she  goes  back 
into  the  room  where  Andre  is  lying  on  a 
sheepskin  in  front  of  the  fire.  The  room 
looks  warm  in  the  dim,  ruddy  light,  and 
the  soup-pot  over  the  fire  sends  out  an 
appetizing'smell. 

"Shall  I  light  the  lamp?"  his  mother 
says  to  Andrd.  "You  will  spoil  your 
sight,  my  boy,  if  you  read  by  firelight." 

Andrd  catches  at  her  skirt  as  she  goes 
to  get  the  lamp. 

"Not  yet,  little  mother,"  he  says;  "sit 
down  and  be  idle  a  while;  it  is  good  for 
you  to  have  a  change  and  help  me  to  be 
idle.  I  am  to  begin  work  to-morrow. 
Hans  Christen  says  so." 

She  sits  down,  and  then  he  rises  and 
kneeling  beside  her  leans  his  head  on  her 
bosom. 

"  Mother  dear,"  he  says  softly,  "  I  want 
to  tell  you  something." 

She  smiles  fondly  at  him.  Ever  since 
the  day  when  she  was  allowed  to  bring 
Andre  home  exhausted,  but  alive,  it  has 
seemed  to  Elisa  as  if  life  were  too  full  of 
blessing.  She  does  not  talk  much  to  her 
boy,  but  her  eyes  rest  on  him  with  loving, 
contented  glances. 

He  has  been  some  weeks  in  recovering 
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from  his  burial  under  the  snow;  his  poor 
little  comrade  was  dead,  but  now  Andrd 
is  as  stron^i:  as  ever;  his  "godfather,  Hans 
Christen,  has  offered  to  teach  him  his 
trade. 

"  Mother,"  says  Andrd,  "did  you  "[uess 
that  I  was  keeping  a  secret  from  you?" 
Elisa's  heart  gives  a  big  throb,  and  the 
lad  feels  it  as  he  leans  against  her  ;  for  a 
moment  the  struggle  goes  on  in  her  heart, 
for  she  knows  that  she  has  long  ago 
guessed  Andrews  secret;  and  then  there 
comes  vividly  before  her  the  huge  snow 
hill  across  the  lake,  and  the  lesson  she 
learned  as  she  walked  to  and  fro  on  the 
ledge  below. 

"  You  will  tell  me  your  secret  now,"  she 
says  timidly;  for  as  she  looks  at  him  she 
feels  puzzled,  there  is  such  a  gleam  of 
mirth  in  his  eyes. 

Andrd  puts  both  arms  round  her. 
"  Darling  mother,"  he  says,  "you  must 
not  be  hard  on  me,  I  was  very  childish 
then,  I  thought  only  of  myself.  I  know 
it  was  not  kind.  I  used  to  want  to  grow 
up  so  fast  to  be  a  strong  man  like  father, 
that  I  might  guide  travellers  across  the 
glaciers." 

He  felt  her  tremble,  but  she  kept  her 
face  still.  He  clasped  her  still  closer,  and 
kissed  her. 

"iMother,*dear,"  he  went  on,  "that  is 
all  over  now.  I  told  you  that  while  I  was 
lying  there  under  the  snow  it  seemed  like 
years.  I  went  on  thinking  and  thinking 
more  than  I  ever  thought  before,  and 
then  all  at  once  I  left  off  thinking  about 
myself  and  poor  little  Heinrich,  and  I 
thought  of  you  instead.  'This  grief  will 
kill  her,'  I  said.  '  Precious  little  mother ! 
she  has  suffered  so  sadly;  she  cannot 
stand  this.'  And  then,  presently  I  began 
to  see  how  the  mountain  life  I  wanted 
would  have  been  just  as  bad  a  trial  to  her 
as  this  one  —  what  do  I  say?  it  would 
have  been  worse  !  for  it  would  have  given 
her  the  anguish  again  and  again.  Moth- 
er," he  rose  up  and  took  both  her  hands 
in  his,  "I  knew  then  for  a  certainty  I 
could  not  be  happy  while  you  were  sad, 
and  I  wondered  how  it  was  I  had  been  so 
dull;  it  all  came  so  clear" — he  paused 
an  instant;  then  he  broke  into  a  merry 
laugh.  "You  will  have  me  to  plague  you 
always  now.  I  mean  to  be  a  better  car- 
penter than  there  is  even  in  Dort  before 
I'm  as  old  as  neighbor  Hans." 

Andre's  mother  strained  her  boy  to  her 
heart  as  though  she  would  make  him 
grow  there,  and  he  felt  her  hot  tears  on 
his  neck. 

Katharine  S.  Macquoid. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
MISS   BURNEY'S   OWN   STORY.* 

After  reading  "  Camilla,"  and  liking 
it  less  than  he  cared  to  say,  Horace  Wal- 
pole  wrote  :  "This  author  knew. tlie  world 
and  penetrated  character  before  she  had 
stepped  over  the  threshold,  and  now  she 
has  seen  so  much  of  it  she  has  little  or 
no  insight  at  all :  perhaps  she  appre- 
hended having  seen  too  much,  and  kept 
the  bags  of  foul  air  that  she  brought  from 
the  Cave  of  Tempests  too  closely  tied." 
The  criticism  was  just,  however' it  may 
have  been  with  the  explanation.  Time 
added  nothing  to  Miss  Burney's  talent; 
as  she  felt  more,  her  style  only  became 
more  and  more  involved  ;  as  the  interests 
of  her  life  thickened,  the  interest  of  her 
books  evaporated.  During  the  four  years 
that  elapsed  between  the  publication  of 
"Cecilia"  and  her  appointment  at  court, 
she  wrote  nothing;  and,  when  asked  the 
reason  of  her  silence,  she  could  only  an- 
swer that  she  supposed  she  was  exhausted. 
So  it  was.  She  had  invested  her  whole 
stock  of  original  fancy  in  "Evelina "and 
"  Cecilia,"  and  by  the  time  she  had  gained 
experience  of  real  life,  she  had  nothing 
left  to  work  it  up  with. 

It  is  tempting  to  go  a  little  in  detail 
into  the  story  of  this  rapid  spending  of 
such  unusually  rich  and  promising  gifts, 
and  to  consider  whether  it  might  have 
been  avoided  by  a  different  course  of 
circumstances.  It  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  better  for  Miss  Burney's  later  work 
if  her  first  book  had  received  more  mod- 
erate admiration ;  if  it  had  been  read  with 
indifference  at  Streatham,  and  Fanny  had 
remained  unknown  to  Johnson  save  as 
the  second  daughter  of  Dr.  Burney,  who 
rarely  said  more  than  "  Yes  "  and  "  No  " 
when  there  was  company  in  St.  Martin's 
Street.  She  might  then  have  written  a 
second  novel  in  the  same  desultory  way 
in  which  she  wrote  "Evelina,"  and,  feel- 
ing less  bound  to  produce  something 
marvellous,  she  would  perhaps  have  been 
content  with  a  simpler  construction  and 
fewer  characters,  and  material  would  thus 
have  been  saved  for  the  next  venture. 
Or,  again,  had  she  written  nothing  for 
several  years  after  "  Evelina,"  but  con- 
tented herself  with  seeing  the  world  and 
reading,  then  perhaps,  when  the  marriage 

•  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Burney.  By  his  Daughter,  Ma- 
dame I  )'Arhlay.     'I'hree  volumes.     London;'  IMoxon. 

Diary  atid  Letters  0/ Madavie  D^ Arblay.  Kdited 
by  her  Niece.  Nev^r  edition,  four  vohunes.  London: 
Chatto  and  Windus. 

See  "Miss  Burney's  Novels:"  Living  Agb,  No. 
2011;  p.  3. 
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of  Mrs.  Thrale  and  the  death  of  Johnson 
brought  the  Streatham  episode  to  a  nat- 
ural conclusion  ;  when  society  was  begin- 
ning to  pall  upon  her,  and  the  importance 
of  providing  for  future  independence  to 
make  itself  felt,  she  might  (instead  of 
going  to  court)  have  settled  down  quietly 
in  her  father's  house,  and  made  herself 
an  income  by  writing  one  good  novel  after 
another  out  of  her  mingled  intuition  and 
experience.  But  such  speculations  are 
necesirarily  vain,  and  it  is  more  profitable 
to  seek  the  explanation  of  what  puzzled 
her  contemporaries  quite  as  much  as  the 
inferiority  of  her  later  works — the  ex- 
traordinary knowledge  of  life  shown  in 
the  early  ones.  Her  own  fear,  when  she 
heard  that  Mrs.  Thrale  was  reading 
"  Evelina,"  was  lest  that  lady  should 
think  she  had  kept  very  queer  company. 
And,  though  nobody  put  the  point  quite 
in  that  way,  the  general  wonder  was  how 
a  modest  and  carefully  brought  up  girl 
could  have  written  "so  boisterous  a 
book."  The  explanation  is  found  in  her 
memoirs  of  her  father:  she  knew  the 
world  by  inheritance.  For  at  least  three 
generations  before  Fanny,  the  Burney 
family  had  been  making  itself  at  home  in 
a  variety  of  social  grades.  Her  great- 
grandfather, James  MacBurney,  managed, 
nobody  knows  how,  to  get  rid  of  a  con- 
siderable patrimony,  and  to  sink  from 
the  position  of  a  country  gentleman  of 
property  to  that  of  land-steward  to  the 
Earl  of  Ashburnham.  His  son  (Fanny's 
grandfather)  married  an  actress,  and  was 
punished  for  his  indiscretion  by  being  dis- 
inherited of  whatever  remained  of  the 
family  fortune.  He  dropped  the  Mac, 
and  called  himself  James  Burney.  By- 
and-by  the  father  married  a  maidservant, 
and  had  a  son,  who  became  a  dancing- 
master.  James  Burney's  first  wife  dying, 
he,  too,  married  again,  and  this  time  made 
an  entirely  discreet  choice.  Mistress 
Anne  Cooper  was  virtuous,  clever,  beauti- 
ful, and  rich  ;  she  enjoyed,  moreover,  the 
fame  of  having  been  courted  by  Wycher- 
ley  in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  Several 
children,  of  whom  the  youngest  was 
Charles  (afterwards  Dr.  Burney),  were 
born  of  this  marriage  ;  and  James  Burney 
settled  down  to  the  profession  of  portrait- 
painting  in  the  town  of  Chester.  Madame 
D'Arblay  mentions  with  astonishment 
that  when  the  family  removed  to  Chester, 
they  left  Charles  behind  them  at  Condo- 
ver,  a  village  near  Shrewsbury,  where  he 
spent  all  his  childhood  and  boyhood  un- 
der the  care  of  an  ignorant  but  kindly 
nurse.      She   declares   herself  unable  to 


account  for  this  singular  arrangement, 
which,  however,  seems  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  Charles  re- 
ceived his  first  musical  instruction  from  a 
half-brother,  who  was  organist  of  St.  Mar 
garet's  Church,  Shrewsbury.  Charles's 
taste  for  music  showed  itself  early,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  father 
left  him  at  Condover  with  a  view  to  its 
cultivation  :  it  ran  in  the  Burney  blood  to 
look  to  the  arts  rather  than  to  trade  or 
business  for  the  means  of  living.  Except 
the  music  he  got  from  his  brother,  the 
boy  had  no  regular  teaching  till  he  went, 
at  sixteen  or  seventeen,  to  the  Chester 
Free  School.  But  he  saw  a  great  deal  of 
life  and  character,  and  stored  his  memory 
with  odd  anecdotes  and  adventures,  which 
he  delighted  in  after  years  to  relate  to  his 
children.  From  the  terms  in  which  Fanny 
speaks  of  these  often-told  tales  of  her 
father's  childhood,  it  is  clear  that  to  them 
she  owed  much  of  her  power  of  painting 
circumstances  of  which  she  could  have  no 
personal  experience.  And  here  is  a  be- 
ginning of  an  autobiography,  never  com- 
pleted, which,  had  it  appeared  as  a  preface 
to  "Evelina,"  would  have  answered  to 
everybody's  conception  of  the  anonymous 
author :  — 

Perhaps  few  have  been  better  enabled  to 
describe,  from  an  actual  survey,  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  than 
myself ;  ascending  from  those  of  the  most 
humble  cottagers,  and  lowest  mechanics,  to 
the  first  nobility,  and  most  elevated  person- 
ages, with  whom  circumstances,  situation,  and 
accident,  at  different  periods  of  my  life,  have 
rendered  me  familiar.  Oppressed  and  labori- 
ous husbandmen  ;  insolent  and  illiberal  yeo- 
manry ;  overgrown  farmers ;  generous  and 
hospitable  merchants ;  men  of  business  and 
men  of  pleasure  ;  men  of  letters  ;  men  of  sci- 
ence ;  artists  ;  sportsmen  and  country  squires  ; 
dissipated  and  extravagant  voluptuaries  ;  game- 
sters ;  ambassadors  ;  statesmen  ;  and  even  sov- 
ereign princes,  I  have  had  opportunities  of 
examining  in  almost  every  point  of  view:  all 
these  it  is  my  intention  to  display  in  their  re- 
spective situations;  and  to  delineate  their  vir- 
tues, vices,  and  apparent  degrees  of  happiness 
and  misery. 

This  fragment,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
is  not  by  Fanny  Burney,  but  by  Fanny's 
father.  Miss  Ellis,  in  her  preface  to 
"  Cecilia,"  hazards  an  opinion,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  authorities,  that  it  was  not 
from  Johnson  but  from  Dr.  Burney  that 
the  elaborate  pomposities  of  Madame 
D'Arblay's  later  style  came.  To  me  it 
seems  that  she  got  them  from  Dr.  John- 
son through  her  father.  Charles  Burney 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Ram- 
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bier  papers,  which  were  appearing  at  the 
time  of  Fanny's  birth.  "Evelina,"  writ- 
ten at  a  time  when  she  was  constantly  in 
requisition  as  her  father's  amanuensis, 
has  its  share  of  Johnsonianisms  ;  and  that 
its  share  is  not  larger  is  simply  due  to  the 
epistolary  form  in  which  the  book  is  cast. 
At  the  time  "  Cecilia  "  was  written,  when 
Fanny  vvas  under  Johnson's  direct  influ- 
ence,'he  had  left  the  Johnsonian  style  be- 
hind, and  was  writing  the  "  Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  and  reading  the  proof-sheets  aloud 
at  Mrs.  Thrale's  breakfast-table.  But  if, 
as  I  tliink,  it  was  to  her  father  that  Fanny 
owed  the  material  of  her  best  novels  (and 
assuredly  there  vvas  no  source  to  which 
she  would  more  gladly  have  confessed 
herself  indebted  for  everything),  we  may 
the  more  readily  forgive  Dr.  Burney  for 
having  given  a  false  direction  to  her  ef- 
forts to  improve  her  style.  She  certainly 
inherited  from  him  the  extraordinary  per- 
sonal charm  that  made  John.son  say,  "  It  is 
natural  to  love  Burney."  His  friendships 
descended  to  her.  She  adopted  his  politi- 
cal convictions  and  his  code  of  social 
proprieties.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  one's 
finger  on  anything  in  her  whole  composi- 
tion that  did  not  come  from  him,  except, 
perhaps,  the  excessive  sensitiveness  that 
made  the  identification  of  herself  and  her 
work  a  constant  puzzle  to  her  friends, 
and  the  self-consciousness  that  resulted 
from  her  own  sense  of  the  contradiction 
they  involved. 

While  Charles  Burney  was  attending 
the  free  school  at  Chester,  Dr.  Arne,  the 
popular  composer  of  the  day,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  town,  and,  struck  by  the  boy's  mu- 
sical talent,  persuaded  his  father  to  let 
him  accompany  him  to  London  on  the 
footing  of  an  apprentice.  Dr.  Arne  was 
brother  to  Mrs.  Cibber,  the  actress  ;  and 
at  her  house  young  Burney  found  himself 
"in  a  constellation  of  wits,  poets,  actors, 
authors,  and  men  of  letters."  It  was  there 
that  some  of  the  friendships  began  of 
which  we  read  in  the  diary  of  Madame 
D'Arblay  —  the  brotherly  relation  with 
Garrick,  the  less  affectionate,  but  hardly 
less  close,  intimacy  with  Christopher 
Smart,  the  acquaintance  with  William 
Mason.  Burney  was  kindly  noticed  by 
the  poet  Thomson,  then  within  a  few 
years  of  death,  and  he  attached  himself 
admiringly  to  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  editor,  a 
little  later,  of  the  Adventurer,  who  had 
just  published  a  didactic  poem  on  the 
"Art  of  Preserving  Health,"  of  which 
Burney  approved  both  the  verse  and  the 
sense.  At  the  same  time,  that  magnifi- 
cent fine  gentleman  and  dilcttunte^  Fulke 


Greville,  was  inquiring  of  his  harpsichord- 
maker  whether  there  was  to  be  found  in 
London  a  young  musician  capable  of  giv- 
ing instruction  in  his  art,  and  fit  to  asso- 
ciate with  a  gentleman.  The  harpsichord- 
maker  replied  that  he  knew  many  who 
answered  to  the  description,  and  one  in 
particular,  Charles  Burney,  who  was  as  fit 
company  for  a  prince  as  for  an  orchestra. 
An  introduction  was  arranged,  and  Gre- 
ville invited  Burney  to  live  with  him. 
Burney  hesitated  on  the  ground  that  the 
term  of  his  apprenticeship  to  Arne  was 
not  expired;  and  Greville  cancelled  the 
articles  by  paying  down  a  sum  of  ^300; 
but  Charles  Burney  began' a  new  life,  with 
Greville  for  his  mentor.  It  is  plain  that 
Greville  cared  more  for  Burney's  company 
than  for  his  music.  He  associated  him 
with  all  his  pleasures,  and  introduced  him 
to  every  haunt  of  fashionable  amusement 
—  White's,  Brooks's,  Newmarket,  Bath. 
But  through  all  Burney  preserved  a  re- 
markable independence  ;  he  kept  clear  of 
gambling,  and  continued  to  cultivate  mu- 
sic with  professional  devotion.  At  Wil- 
bury,  Greville's  house  in  Wiltshire,  he 
first  met  Samuel  Crisp,  and  began  the 
most  sacred  friendship  of  his  life,  and 
that  in  which  his  daughter  most  com- 
pletely shared. 

When  Mr.  Greville  made  a  runaway- 
marriage  with  the  beautiful  Miss  Fanny 
Macartney,  Charles  Burney  gave  away  the 
bride,  and  a  year  later  he  stood  proxy  for 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort  at  the  baptism  of 
their  first  child  —  a  daughter,  who  after- 
wards, as  Mrs.  Crewe,  was  one  of  the 
most  active  friends  of  Madame  D'Ar- 
blay's  middle  life.  The  Grevilles  next 
planned  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  and 
wanted  Charles  to  accompany  them.  But 
he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Miss  Esther 
Sleepe,  a  young  lady  he  had  met  at  the 
house  of  his  half-brother  in  Hatton  Gar- 
den, and  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
leaving  her.  There  was  a  time  of  un- 
comfortable constraint  and  uncertainty. 
Miss  Sleepe  insisted  that  her  lover  should 
not  break  with  his  patrons  on  her  account, 
and  Burney  resigned  himself  to  the  separa- 
tion. But  his  reluctance  was  too  evident 
to  escape  notice  and  inquiry  on  the  part 
of  the  Grevilles;  and  on  their  pressing 
him  to  explain  it,  he  confessed  his  attach- 
ment, and  showed  them  a  miniature  of 
Miss  Sleepe.  Greville,  seeing  the  por- 
trait of  an  exceedingly  pretty  girl,  ex- 
claimed, "But  why  don't  you  marry 
her?"  Burney  cried,  "  May  I  ?"  and  all 
difficulty  vanished.  The  Grevilles  went 
abroad,     and     Burney     married     Esther 
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Sleepe,  and  began    housekeeping  some- 
where in  the  City. 

Madame  D'Arblay  describes  her  moth- 
er as  small  and  delicate,  though  not  di- 
minutive in  figure,  with  a  face  of  fine  oval 
outline,  light  blue  eyes,  and  a  "  rosy  hue." 
Charles  Burney  met  her  in  a  ball-room, 
and  fell  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight. 
But  she  had  other  qualities  besides  those 
which  shine  in  ball-rooms  :  — 

With  no  advantage  save  the  simple  one  of 
early  learning,  or  rather  imbibing,  the  French 
language,  from  her  maternal  grandfather  who 
was  a  native  of  France,  but  had  been  forced 
from  his  country  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  this 
gifted  young  creature  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasing,  well-mannered,  well-read,  elegant,  and 
even  cultivated  of  her  sex. 

Madame  D'Arblay  does  not  tell  us  what 
was  the  calling  of  her  mother's  father, 
but  she  mentions  that  the  "lovely  Esther 
was  born  in  the  city,"  and  "not  in  those 
dwellings  of  the  hospitable  English  mer- 
chants of  early  days  who  rivalled  the  no- 
bles in  the  accomplishments  of  their 
progeny,  till  by  mingling  in  acquirements 
they  mingled  in  blood."  In  plain  En- 
glish, Esther's  parents  were  plebeian  and 
poor;  and,  moreover,  her  father  was  a 
bad  character.  Her  mother,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  good  woman,  for  whom  Fan- 
ny, when  her  time  came,  had  a  peculiar 
affection  and  reverence. 

About  a  year  after  his  marriage, 
Charles  Burney's  health  broke  down,  and 
he  was  ordered  by  his  physician  to  re- 
move into  the  country.  By  the  interest 
of  friends,  the  post  of  organist  to  the 
Royal  Borough  of  Lynn  was  obtained  for 
him  on  flattering  and  advantageous  terms. 
And  at  Lynn,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1752, 
his  second  daughter,  Frances,  was  born. 

Madame  D'Arblay's  account  of  the  so- 
ciety of  Lynn  reminds  us  that  everything 
does  not  change  in  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  After  speaking  of  the  dulness  of 
the  place  and  her  father's  sense  of  its  un- 
congeniality,  she  tells  how  by  degrees 
some  interesting  and  pleasant  people 
sought  him  out.     And  then  she  adds  :  — 

But  while  amongst  the  male  inhabitants  of 
the  tovi'n  Mr.  Burney  associated  with  many 
whose  understandings,  and  some  few  whose 
tastes,  met  his  own ;  his  wife,  amongst  the 
females,  was  less  happy,  though  not  more  fas- 
tidious. She  found  them  occupied  almost 
exclusively  in  seeking  who  should  be  earliest 
in  importing  from  London  what  was  newest 
and  most  fashionable  in  attire,  or  in  vying 
with  each  other  in  giving  and  receiving  splen- 
did repasts,  and  in  struggling  to  make  their 
every  rotation  become  more  and  more  luxu- 


rious. .  .  .  Such  almost  universally  is  the  in- 
heritance bequeathed  from  mother  to  daughter 
in  small  towns  at  a  distance  from  the  metrop- 
olis, where  there  are  few  suspensive  [sic)  sub- 
jects or  pursuits  of  interest,  ambition,  or  lit- 
erature, that  can  enlist  either  imagination  or 
instruction  into  conversation. 

There  were,  however,  two  ladies  who 
made  agreeable  exceptions  to  the  rule  of 
dulness  —  Mrs.  Stephen  Allen  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Young. 

Mrs.  Stephen  Allen  was  the  wife  of  a  wine- 
merchant  of  considerable  fortune,  and  of  very 
worthy  character.  She  was  the  most  cele- 
brated beauty  of  Lynn,  and  might  have  been 
so  of  a  much  larger  district,  for  her  beauty 
was  high,  commanding,  and  truly  uncommon  ; 
and  her  understanding  bore  the  same  descrip- 
tion. _  She  had  wit  at  will;  spirits  the  most 
vivacious  and  entertaining;  and  from  a  pas- 
sionate fondness  for  reading  she  had  collected 
stores  of  knowledge  which  she  was  always  able 
and  "  nothing  loath  "  to  display. 

Miss  Young  was  no  less  virtuous  and 
cultivated,  but  she  was  plain  and  de- 
formed. The  closest  friendship  subsisted 
between  these  two  ladies,  and  Esther 
Burney  soon  made  a  third  in  the  alliance. 
Mrs.  Allen  used  to  say  that  it  was  upon 
her  pattern  that  she  endeavored  to  form 
her  own  character,  and  Dorothy  Young 
devoted  herself  to  Esther's  children,  act- 
ing the  part  of  volunteer  nurse  whenever 
there  was  occasion.  Madame  D'Arblay 
dwells  with  grateful  tenderness  on  the 
recollection  of  her  rare  unselfishness, 
and  mentions  that  when  her  mother  came 
to  die,  she  named  Dolly  Young  to  her 
husband  as  the  best  second  mother  he 
could  give  their  children.  Dr.  Burney, 
however,  preferred  a  pretty  wife,  and  after 
waiting  six  years,  during  which  time  Mrs. 
Allen  became  a  widow,  he  married  her 
instead.  But  Dolly  remained  a  loved 
and  valued  friend. 

After  a  residence  of  nine  or  ten  years 
in  Lynn,  during  which  Mr.  Burney's 
health  re-established  itself,  it  became  the 
opinion  of  his  friends  that  he  should  re- 
turn to  London.  The  new  start  was  made 
in  Poland  Street.  Madame  D'Arblay 
dwells  with  especial  pride  and  tenderness 
on  the  details  of  the  work,  and  the  pleas- 
ures and  the  friendships  of  the  first  year 
after  the  return  to  London.  Her  father's 
reputation  as  a  teacher  of  music  was  now 
at  its  height,  and  his  time  was  crowded 
with  profitable  engagements.  In  the  sec- 
ond year  her  mother  died  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  and  Mr.  Burney  was  left 
with  a  family  of  four  girls  and  two  boys. 
He  made  up  his  mind  to  send  his  girls, 
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two  at  a  time,  to  a  school  at  Paris,  and, 
for  various  reasons,  Hester,  the  eldest, 
and  Susannah,  the  third  daughter,  were 
chosen  to  go  first.  Fanny  was  kept  at 
home,  partly  on  account  of  a  delicate 
chest,  which  made  her  father  always  fear- 
ful that  she  should  be  carried  off,  like  her 
mother,  by  consumption.  It  was  intended 
that  she  should  go  later.  But  circum- 
stances changed,  and  she  remained  at 
home  altogether,  and  got,  it  has  always 
been  said,  less  regular  education  than  any 
of  the  sisters. 

The  Garricks  were  the  most  intimate 
friends  of  the  Burneys  at  this  time.  Their 
villa  at  Hampton  was  the  father's  frequent 
resort  from  Saturday  to  Monday ;  Mrs. 
Garrick's  box  at  Drury  Lane  was  con- 
stantly occupied  by  the  Burney  children, 
who  watched  every  new  performance  of 
their  friend  with  a  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility;  and  every  part  of  the  house 
in  Poland  Street  was  familiar  with  the 
presence  of  Garrick  himself,  who  was  as 
glad  to  romp  with  the  children  as  to  talk 
with  the  father,  and  always  ready  to  act 
for  the  entertainment  of  all  or  any  of  the 
household.  During  the  years  spent  at 
Lynn,  Burney  had  lost  sight  of  Mr.  Crisp, 
but  a  chance  meeting  now  brought  them 
together  again.  Mr.  Crisp  had  passed  in 
the  interval  through  the  changes  of  for- 
tune and  temper  that  Macaulay  has  de- 
scribed in  the  essay  on  Madame  D'Ar- 
blay.  After  the  failure  of  his  play  in 
1754,  he  had  left  London,  and  fitted  him- 
self up  a  villa  at  Hampton,  where  he 
purposed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  But  finding  his  income  overtaxed 
by  the  constant  demands  his  friends  made 
upon  his  hospitality,  he  sold  the  villa,  and 
buried  himself  in  a  corner  of  an  old  house 
called  Chesington  Hall,o(  which  the  mas- 
ter, Christopher  Hamilton,  was  impover- 
ished like  himself.  He  carefully  concealed 
his  hiding-place  from  all  the  world,  and 
determined  to  be  a  recluse  for  the  rest  of 
his  days.  The  secret  was,  however,  told 
to  Burney,  and  as  there  was  still  one  thing 
—  music — for  which  Mr.  Crisp  thought 
it  worth  while  to  stay  in  London  during 
several  weeks  of  every  year,  the  friends 
were  in  no  danger  of  losing  one  another 
again.  Whenever  Mr.  Crisp  was  in  town, 
he  almost  lived  at  the  Burneys'  house, 
where  the  cliildren  called  him '"Daddy," 
and  loved  him  almost  as  much  as  their 
real  father.  Later  on,  Mr.  Hamilton  died, 
and  his  sister  turned  Chesington  into  a 
boarding-house,  of  which  Mr.  Crisp  was 
a  constant  inmate.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Gast, 
also  came   to  live   there;    and  a  certain 


Miss  Kitty  Cooke,  who  was  niece  to  Miss 
Hamilton,  took  a  practical  part  in  the 
housekeeping.  A  closet  in  Mr.  Crisp's 
apartment  was  set  aside  for  Dr.  Burney, 
who  used  it  as  a  country  retreat,  and  Fan- 
ny, who  was  always  Mr.  Crisp's  favorite, 
was  a  frequent  guest  at  the  house.  Miss 
Kitty  Cooke  was  the  kindest  of  hostesses 
to  her.  She  was  a  lady  of  much  home- 
lier type  than  most  of  Fanny's  friends, 
and  when  "Evelina"  was  astonishing  the 
literary  world,  her  simple  criticisms 
amused  the  author  considerably,  and 
sometimes  proved  more  helpful  than  those 
of  the  learned.  When  Burney  married 
Mrs.  Allen,  which  he  did  secretly  in  order 
to  avoid  gossip,  Mr.  Crisp  found  a  snug 
farmhouse  on  Chesington  Common,  with- 
in a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Hall,  for  the 
pair  to  pass  their  honeymoon  in.  It  is 
pleasant  to  be  explicitly  told  by  Madame 
D'Arblay  that  this  marriage  was  entirely 
agreeable  to  "the  younger  members  of 
both  families,"  and  to  find  Burney's  old 
friends  gathering  in  unbroken  circle  round 
the  new  mistress  of  his  house. 

Burney's  second  marriage  took  place  in 
1767.  In  1769  he  took  his  degree  as 
doctor  of  music  at  Oxford.  A  little  later 
he  began  to  think  seriously  of  writing  a 
history  of  music;  and,  in  order  to  collect 
material,  he  started  in  June,  1770,  for  a 
tour  through  France  and  Italy.  "From 
the  month  of  June,  1770,  to  that  of  Jan- 
uary, 1771,"  says  his  daughter,  "  the  life 
of  Dr.  Burney  is  narrated  by  himself  in 
his  '  Tour  to  France  and  Italy.'  "  It  was 
during  these  months  of  her  father's  ab- 
sence that  Fanny  began  to  put  into  shape 
the  story  of  "Evelina."  She  had  long 
indulged  a  habit  of  desultory  and  secret 
writing,  and,  as  everybody  knows,  a  cher- 
ished MS.,  called  the  "  History  of  Caro- 
line Evelyn,"  was  burnt  in  her  fifteenth 
year,  when  a  resolution  was  taken  to  write 
no  more.  But  the  writing  impulse  was 
strong,  and,  by-and-by,  she  could  not  re- 
frain from  jotting  down  the  adventures  of 
Caroline  Evelyn's  daughter.  While  her 
father  was  abroad,  she  wrote  much  of  this 
new  history  in  a  scrappy  and  disconnected 
way.  But  on  his  return  she  had  to  put 
away  her  own  work  and  help  in  his.  For 
several  months  she  was  almost  continually 
engaged  in  writing,  from  his  dictation  and 
notes,  the  record  of  his  tour.  This  done, 
Dr.  Burney  started  on  a  second  tour 
through  Germany  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  Fanny  was  once  more  mistress  of  her 
time  and  pen.  Some  changes  of  resi- 
dence were  taking  place  at  this  time. 
First   the    house   in   Poland   Street   was 
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given  up  for  a  larger  and  pleasanter  one 
in  Queen  Square.  But  there  were  diffi- 
culties about  the  titles  of  the  new  house, 
and  a  second  move  became  necessary. 
It  was  then  that  the  house  in  St.  Martin's 
Street  was  purchased.  The  situation, 
judginc^  by  Madame  D'Arblay's  account, 
was  not  pleasanter  then  than  it  is  now. 
But  it  had  its  compensations.  It  was  de- 
lightful to  Dr.  Burney  to  know  that  it  had 
been  lived  in  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  it 
was  a  recommendation  to  all  the  family 
that  it  was  near  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
house  in  Leicester  Square.  The  change 
from  Queen  Square  to  St.  Martin's  Street 
was  made  while  Dr.  Burney  was  in  Ger- 
many, and  there  was  an  interval  during 
which  Mrs.  Burney  and  the  daughters 
lived  at  Lynn  and  at  Chesington.  At 
Chesington,  Fanny  finished  the  rough 
writing  of  "  Evelina."  Dr.  Burney's  sec- 
ond return  from  the  Continent  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  severe  rheumatic  illness,  which 
made  him  more  than  ever  dependent  on 
his  daughters.  And  until  the  end  of  the 
year  1774,  when  the  first  volume  of  the 
"  History  of  Music"  was  completed,  Fan- 
ny had  no  time  to  herself.  But  while  she 
worked  for  her  father  and  saw  her  hand- 
writing turning  into  print,  the  idea  grew 
upon  her  that  her  story  would  look  well 
in  print  also,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  free 
she  determined  to  copy  it  in  feigned 
hand,  so  as  to  escape  recognition  by  the 
printers,  and  offer  it  to  Dodsley.  Dods- 
ley  declined  even  to  look  at  the  anony- 
mous MS.,  and  it  was  offered  to  Mr. 
Lowndes,  of  Fleet  Street,  who  purchased 
it  for  the  sum  of  £20. 

Some  excellent  letters  from  Fanny  to 
Mr.  Crisp,  written  at  this  time,  and 
printed  in  the  memoirs  of  Dr.  Burney, 
give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  animated  family 
and  social  life  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
publication  of  "Evelina"  was  secretly 
arranged.  Her  great  themes  are  the 
visits  of  Garrick,  the  concerts  at  her 
father's  house,  the  beginnings  of  the 
Streatham  acquaintance.  She  knew 
Streatham  well  by  report  before  she  was 
introduced  there  as  the  author  of  "the 
best  novel  since  Smollett."  Her  father 
had  been  invited  in  the  course  of  1776  to 
teach  harmony  to  Miss  Thrale.  The  les- 
sons, as  lessons,  were  a  failure,  for  music 
was  not  very  much  cared  for  in  the  house, 
and  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  found  Dr.  Burney 
excellent  company,  used  to  interrupt  her 
daughter's  studies  to  discuss  literature 
and  politics  with  the  tutor;  and  Dr.  Bur- 
ney, after  a  brief  resistance,  resigned 
himself  to  the  pleasant  irregularity,  and 


sang  the  praises  of  Mrs.  Thrale  very 
heartily  in  St.  Martin's  Street.  With 
Johnson  he  had  long  had  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance, which  now  quickly  ripened 
into  warm  friendship. 

Out  of  many  pages  tempting  to  tran- 
scribe, I  choose  Fanny's  account  of  the 
first  visit  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale 
to  her  father's  house.  In  all  the  diary  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anything  quite  so 
good  as  the  clear  cutting  of  this  first  im- 
pression of  the  group  of  which  she  was 
soon  to  be  a  distinguished  member  :  — 

We  were  all  —  by  we  I  mean  Suzette,  Char- 
lotte, and  I — for  my  mother  had  seen  him 
before,  as  had  my  sister  Burney  ;  but  we  three 
were  all  in  a  twitter,  from  violent  expectation 
and  curiosity  for  the  sight  of  this  monarch  of 
books  and  authors- 
Mrs,  and  Miss  Thrale  came  long  before 
Lexiphanes.  Mrs.  Thrale  is  a  pretty  woman 
still,  though  she  has  some  defect  in  the  mouth 
that  looks  like  a  cut  or  scar  ;  but  her  nose  is 
very  handsome,  her  complexion  very  fair  ;  she 
has  the  embonpoint  ckarjnant,  and  her  eyes  are 
blue  and  lustrous.  She  is  extremely  lively  and 
chatt}',  and  showed  none  of  the  supercilious  or 
pedantic  airs  so  freely,  or,  rather,  so  scoffingly, 
attributed  by  you  envious  lords  of  the  creation 
to  women  of  learning  or  celebrity;  on  the 
contrary,  she  is  full  of  spirit,  remarkably  gay, 
and  extremely  agreeable.  I  liked  her  in  every- 
thing except  her  entrance  into  the  room,  which 
was  rather  florid  and  flourishing,  as  who  should 
say,  "It's  I!  —  no  less  a  person  than  Mrs. 
Thrale  !  "  However,  all  that  ostentation  wore 
out  in  the  course  of  the  visit,  which  lasted  the 
whole  morning  ;  and  you  could  not  help  liking 
her,  she  is  so  very  entertaining  —  though  not 
simple  enough,  I  believe,  for  quite  winning 
your  heart. 

Miss  Thrale  seems  just  verging  on  her  teens. 
She  is  certainly  handsome,  and  her  beauty  is 
of  a  peculiar  sort ;  fair,  round,  firm,  and  cheru- 
bimical,  with  its  chief  charm  exactly  where 
lies  the  mother's  failure,  namely,  in  the  mouth. 
She  is  reckoned  cold  and  proud  ;  but  I  believe 
her  to  be  merely  shy  and  reserved  ;  you,  how- 
ever, would  have  liked  her,  and  called  her  a 
girl  of  fashion,  for  she  was  very  silent,  but  very 
observant,  and  never  looked  tired,  though  she 
never  uttered  a  syllable. 

The  sisters,  Hester  and  Susan,  play  a 
duet,  very  nervously  at  first,  but  with 
gathering  courage  as  they  realize  that  the 
visitors  are  not  critical.  Fanny  is  in  "a 
twitter,  twitter,  twitter,"  to  see  Dr.  John- 
son, who  arrives  in  good  time  :  — 

.  .  .  Dr.  Johnson  was  announced  !  Every- 
body rose  to  do  him  honor,  and  he  returned  the 
attention  with  the  most  formal  courtesy.  My 
father  then,  having  welcomed  him  with  the 
warmest  respect,  whispered  to  him  that  music 
was  going  forward,  which  he  would  not,  my 
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father  thinks,  have  tound  out ;  and  placing  him 
on  the  best  seat  vacant,  told  his  daughters  to 
go  on  with  the  duet,  while  Dr.  Johnson,  in- 
tently rolling  towards  him  one  eye —for  they 
say  he  cannot  see  with  the  other  — made  a 
grave  nod,  and  gave  a  dignified  motion  with 
one  hand,  in  silent  approvance  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

But  now,  my  dear  Mr.  Crisp,  I  am  mortified 
to  own,  what  you,  who  always  smile  at  my  en- 
thusiasm, will  hear  without  caring  a  straw  for, 
that  he  is,  indeed,  very  ill-favored  !  Yet  he 
has  naturally  a  noble  figure  :  tall,  stout,  grand, 
and  authoritative  ;  but  he  stoops  horribly  ;  his 
back  is  quite  round;  his  mouth  is  continually 
opening  and  shutting,  as  if  he  were  chewing 
something;  he  has  a  singular  method  of  twirl- 
ing his  fingers  and  twisting  his  hands  ;  his  vast 
body  is  in  constant  agitation,  see-sawing  back- 
wards and  forwards  ;  his  feet  are  never  a  mo- 
ment quiet,  and  his  whole  great  person  looked 
often  as  if  it  were  going  to  roll  itself,  quite 
voluntarily,  from  his  chair  to  the  floor. 

His  dress,  considering  the  times,  and  that 
he  had  meant  to  put  on  all  his  best  becomes  — 
for  he  was  engaged  to  dine  with  a  very  fine 
party  at  Mrs.  Montague's  —  was  as  much  out 
of  the  common  road  as  his  figure.  He  had  a 
large,  full,  bushy  wig,  a  snuff-color  coat,  with 
gold  buttons  (or,  peradventure,  brass)  —  but 
no  ruffles  to  his  doughty  fists,  and,  not,  I  sup- 
pose, to  be  taken  for  a  Blue,  though  going  to 
the  Blue  Queen,  he  had  on  very  coarse  black 
worsted  stockings. 

He  is  shockingly  near-sighted  ;  a  thousand 
times  more  so  than  either  my  Padre  or  myself. 
He  did  not  even  know  Mrs.  Thrale  till  she 
held  out  her  hand  to  him,  which  she  did  very 
engagingly.  After  the  first  few  minutes  he 
drew  his  chair  close  to  the  pianoforte,  and 
then  bent  down  his  nose  quite  over  the  keys 
to  examine  them,  and  the  four  hands  at  work 
upon  them,  till  poor  Hetty  and  Susan  hardly 
knew  how  to  play  on  for  fear  of  touching  his 
phiz;  or,  which  was  harder  still,  how  to  keep 
their  countenances. 

When  the  duet  was  finished,  my  father  in- 
troduced your  Hettina  to  him,  as  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, to  whom,  when  she  was  a  little 
girl,  he  had  presented  his  Idler. 

His  answer  to  this  was  imprinted  on  her 
pretty  face  —  not  a  half  touch  or  a  courtly 
salute,  but  a  good,  real,  substantial,  and  very 
loud  kiss.  Everybody  was  obliged  to  stroke 
their  chins  that  they  might  hide  their  mouths. 

Beyond  this  chaste  embrace,  his  attention 
was  not  to  be  drawn  off  two  minutes  longer 
from  the  books,  to  which  he  now  strided  his 
way,  for  we  had  left  the  drawing-room  for  the 
library  on  account  of  the  jjianoforte.  He 
pored  over  them,  shelf  by  shelf,  almost  brush- 
ing them  with  his  eyelashes  from  near  exam- 
ination. At  last,  fixing  upon  something  that 
happened  to  hit  his  fancy,  he  took  it  down, 
and,  standing  aloof  from  the  company,  which 
he  seeincri  clean  and  clear  to  forget,  he  began, 
without  further  ceremony,  and  very  com|)os- 
edly,  to  read  to  himself,  and  as  intently  as  if 
he  had  been  alone  in  his  own  study. 


In  January,  1778,  "Evelina"  appeared. 
One  morning  Mrs.  Burney  read  aloud  at 
breakfast  the  newspaper  announcement 
of  the  publication,  and  passed  straight  on 
to  other  topics  without  observing  the 
blushes  of  Fanny,  or  the  smiles  of  Susan 
and  Charlotte.  Dr.  Burney,  though  he 
knew  that  his  daughter  had  written  a 
book  and  thought  of  publishing  it,  had 
never  heard  the  name  of  the  work,  and, 
as  Fanny  herself  conjectured,  had  very 
likely  forgotten  the  whole  affair.  For 
five  months,  during  which  she  nursed  her 
father  through  an  illness,  and  then  fell  ill 
herself,  she  heard  nothing  of  the  fate  of 
her  book.  But  in  the  sixth  month,  when 
she  was  away  at  Chesington,  news  the 
most  delightful  came  to  her.  First,  Char- 
lotte wrote  that  Dr.  Burney  had  come 
home  one  day,  and  asked  eagerly  for  a 
certain  copy  of  the  Mo7ithly  Review, 
which  contained  an  eulogistic  notice  of 
"Evelina."  Then  Susan  sent  a  letter, 
which  might  be  Fanny's  own,  so  like  is  it 
in  form  and  style,  telling  all  the  details  of 
a  conversation  at  Streatham,  in  which,  in 
Dr.  Burney's  hearing,  Johnson  had  urged 
Mrs.  Thrale  to  get  "Evelina"  at  once, 
because  Mrs.  Cholmondeley  was  recom- 
mending it  all  over  the  town,  and  had 
actually  made  Burke  and  Sir  Joshua  read 
it.  And  before  long  Dr.  Burney  found 
time  to  run  down  to  Chesington,  and  make 
his  daughter  quite  happy  by  saying,  "I 
have  read  your  book,  Fanny !  but  you 
need  not  blush  at  it,  it  is  full  of  merit,  it 
is  really  extraordinary  !  "  Next  the  secret 
was  told  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  her  charm- 
ing letter  of  congratulation  made  part  of 
the  next  packet  from  home.  Mr.  Crisp 
had  read  the  book  through  before  he  was 
told  who  the  author  was ;  but  when  he 
knew,  his  praises  were  as  cordial  as  any. 

As  soon  as  Fanny  went  home,  she  paid 
her  first  visit  to  Streatham,  and  wrote  her 
"Daddy  Crisp"  such  a  minutely  detailed 
history  of  it  as  he  loved  to  receive  from 
her.  Everything  is  described,  beginning 
with  the  "fidgets  "  she  suffered  as  they 
drove  along  the  dusty  road  and  she  tried 
to  realize  what  her  reception  would  be. 
In  time  the  white  house  came  in  sight, 
standing  in  its  fine  paddock.  Mrs.  Thrale, 
strolling  in  the  garden,  saw  her  visitors, 
and  came  to  them  as  they  got  down 
from  the  chaise.  "Ah!"  she  cried,  "I 
hea.r  Dr.. Burney's  voice.  And  you  have 
brought  your  daughter?     Well,  now,  you 


She  then  received  me,  taking  both  my  hands, 
and,  with  mixed  politeness  and  cordiality,  wel- 
coming me  to  Streatham.     She  led  me  into 
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the  house,  and  addressed  herself  almost  wholly 
for  a  few  minutes  to  my  father,  as  if  to  give 
me  an  assurance  she  did  not  mean  to  regard 
me  as  a  show,  or  to  distress  or  frighten  me  by 
drawing  me  out.  Afterwards  she  took  me  up- 
stairs, and  showed  me  the  house,  and  said  she 
had  very  much  wished  to  see  me  at  ^treatham, 
and  should  always  think  herself  much  obliged 
to  Dr.  Burney  for  his  goodness  in  bringing  me, 
which  she  looked  upon  as  a  very  great  favor. 
But  though  we  were  some  time  together,  and 
though  she  was  so  very  civil,  she  did  not  hint 
at  my  book,  and  I  love  her  much  more  than 
ever  for  her  delicacy  in  avoiding  a  subject 
which  she  could  not  but  see  would  have  greatly 
embarrassed  me. 

By-and-by,  Mrs.  Thrale  went  to  dress, 
and  left  her  in  the  library  where  the  books 
were  that  Johnson  was  given  a  hundred 
pounds  to  buy,  and  the  portraits  that  Sir 
Joshua  had  painted  — all  familiar  to  Fanny 
in  advance.  But  the  great  event  of  the  day 
was  the  dinner  —  "a  noble  dinner,  and 
an  excellent  dessert."  Soon  after  they 
were  seated,  Johnson  came  in.  She  was 
formally  presented  to  him,  and  he  took 
the  chair  beside  her.  Almost  at  once  the 
battery  of  playful  gallantry  opened  upon 
her.  Johnson  asked  what  was  in  some 
pies  that  Mrs.  Thrale  did  not  offer  him  :  — 

"  Mutton,"  answered  she  :  "  I  don't  ask  you 
to  eat  any,  because  I  know  you  despise  it." 

"  No,  madam,  no,  I  despise  nothing  that  is 
good  of  its  sort ;  but  I  am  too  proud  now  to 
eat  of  it.  Sitting  by  Miss  Burney  makes  me 
very  proud  to-day." 

He  drinks  her  health  and  Miss  Thrale's, 
and  laments  that  we  "cannot  wish  young 
ladies  well,  without  wishing  them  to  be- 
come old  women."  It  is  suggested  that 
"some  people  are  old  and  young  at  the 
same  time,  for  they  wear  so  well  that 
they  never  look  old."  Johnson  contra- 
dicts laughingly,  "No,  no,  that  never 
was  —  you  might  as  well  say  they  were 
at  once  tall  and  short."  He  quotes  an 
epitaph  to  the  point;  Mrs.  Thrale  caps 
his  quotation  with  French  verses  ;  he  ex- 
tinguishes her  French  with  Latin.  They 
remember  an  epilogue  of  Garrick,  and 
pass  on  to  discussion  of  the  actor,  and 
how  he  wears.  And  so  from  one  thing  to 
another,  till  Johnson  tells,  as  an  instance 
of  gross  manners,  how  a  lady  with  whom 
he  once  travelled  called  for  a  pint  of  ale 
at  an  inn  and  quarrelled  with  the  waiter 
for  not  giving  full  measure:  "Now,  Ma- 
dame Duval  could  not  have  done  a  grosser 
thing!" 

Oh  !  [says  Fanny]  how  everybody  laughed  ! 
and  to  be  sure  I  did  not  glow  at  all  nor  munch 
fast,  nor  look  at  my  plate,  nor  lose  any  part  of 
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my  usual  composure.  After  dinner,  when  Mrs. 
Thrale  and  I  left  the  gentlemen,  we  had  a  con- 
versation, that  to  me  could  not  but  be  delight- 
ful, as  she  was  all  good  humor,  spirits,  and 
amiability.  However,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
write  more  particulars  of  this  day,  than  which 
I  have  never  known  a  happier,  because  the 
chief  subject  that  was  started  and  kept  up  was 
an  invitation  for  me  to  Streatham,  and  a  desire 
that  I  might  accompany  my  father  thither  next 
week,  and  stay  with  them  some  time. 

II. 

Fanny's  second  visit  to  Streatham  fol- 
lowed very  soon  upon  the  first,  and  from 
this  time  (August)  to  the  end  of  the  year 
she  was  pretty  constantly  with  the  Thrales. 
Every  page  of  the  diary  of  this  period 
teems  with  the  names  of  distinguished 
people  to  whom  she  was  introduced,  and 
with  the  compliments  they  paid  her.  One 
is  tempted  to  linger  over  one  anecdote 
after  another,  to  quote  from  every  conver- 
sation, to  repeat  once  more  every  scrap  of 
the  brilliant  gossip.  But  that  is  impossi- 
ble, and  by  no  means  necessary.  Those 
who  do  not  know  these  things  already, 
and  who  want  to  know  them,  must  read 
them  for  themselves  in  the  "  Diary."  My 
extracts  hitherto  have  been  almost  all 
from  the  "  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Burney,"  of 
which  book  Macaulay  has  said  that  its 
style  is  the  worst  known  among  men,  and 
that  to  read  it  must  ever  be  a  painful  task. 
Under  these  circumstances,  its  chances  of 
getting  read  at  the  present  day  are  small, 
and  there  is  therefore  an  excuse  of  quot- 
ing freely  from  it,  which  does  not  avail 
in  the  case  of  the  "  Diary  and  Letters." 
Moreover,  it  is  Miss  Burney's  own  story 
that  I  wish  to  follow,  and  the  thread  of 
this  is  best  kept  by  avoiding  the  pages 
that  record  her  triumphs  in  society,  and 
attending  to  the  progress  of  her  work  and 
to  her  relations  with  her  intimate  friends. 
.Mr.  Crisp,  who  always  watched  over  her 
paternally,  wrote  to  her  in  November  to 
remind  her  of  the  importance  of  turning 
her  talent  as  quickly  as  possible  to  solid 
account : — 

When  you  know  the  world  half  so  well  as  I 
do,  you  will  then  be  convinced  that  a  state  of 
independence  is  the  only  basis  on  which  to  rest 
your  future  ease  and  comfort.  You  are  now 
young,  lively,  gay.  You  please,  and  the  world 
smiles  upon  you  —  this  is  your  time.  Years 
and  wrinkles  in  their  due  season  (perhaps  at- 
tended with  want  of  health  and  spirits)  will 
succeed.  You  will  then  be  no  longer  the  same 
Fanny  of  1778,  feasted,  caressed,  admired,  with 
all  the  soothing  circumstances  of  your  present 
situation.  The  Thrales,  the  Johnsons,  the 
Sewards,  Cholmondeleys,   etc.,  etc.,   who   are 
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now  so  high  in  position,  and  might  be  such 
powerful  protectors  as  almost  to  insure  success 
to  anything  that  is  tolerable,  may  then  them- 
selves be  moved  off  the  stage.  I  will  no  longer 
dwell  on  so  disagreeable  a  change  of  the  scene ; 
let  me  only  earnestly  urge  you  to  act  vigorously 
(what  I  really  believe  is  in  your  power)  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  present  one  —  "now 
while  it  is  yet  day,  and  before  the  night  cometh, 
when  no  man  can  work." 

Fanny's  answer  was  that  she  was  al- 
ready at  work  upon  a  play,  that  being  the 
kind  of  composition  her  new  friends 
thought  she  had  most  talent  for.  In  the 
beginning  of  1779  she. was  at  home  for 
some  time;  and  we  find  her  unhappy 
about  an  allusion  to  her  as  the  "  dear  little 
Burney"  in  a  satirical  poem  entitled 
"  Warley."  No  harm  was  said  of  Fanny, 
but  the  pamphlet  was  extremely  coarse  in 
tone,  and  it  was  naturally  painful  to  her 
to  have  her  name  connected  with  it,  and 
the  phrase  that  expressed  Dr.  Johnson's 
affection  for  her  dragged  through  the 
mud.  The  chief,  lasting  interest  of  the 
affair  lies,  however,  in  the  characteristic 
letter  of  consolation  it  drew  from  Mrs. 
Thrale,  one  passage  of  which  I  must 
quote  here  as  an  act  of  justice.  After  a 
great  deal  of  excellent  sense  and  kind- 
ness, and  some  friendly  remonstrance 
with  Fanny  on  her  sensitiveness  and  self- 
consciousness,  Mrs.  Thrale  pulls  herself 
up  in  this  way:  "But  I  see  you  saying, 
*  Why,  this  is  Mrs.  Selwyn  without  her 
wit.'  Very  well,  madam,  don't  you  be 
Lady  Louisa  without  her  quality."  Now, 
Miss  Ellis  has  lately  cited,  as  evidence  of 
Mrs.  Thrale's  insincerity,  a  satirical  pas- 
sage from  that  lady's  journal,  in  which 
Fanny  is  called  the  *'  Lady  Louisa  of 
Leicester  Square,"  and  the  dignity  of  the 
music-master's  daughter  is  made  fun  of. 
It  seems  to  me  to  make  a  difference  that 
the  comparison  had  already  been  used, 
and  the  satire  hinted,  in  a  most  affection- 
ate and  most  frank  letter  to  Fanny  herself. 
No  one  can  dispute  that  the  extraordinary 
candor  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  note-book  often 
offends  against  good  taste,  but  unless  we 
are  to  assume  that  Madame  D'Arbhiy  was 
perfect,  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any- 
tiiing  said  of  her  in  "Thraliana"  that  jus- 
tifies the  charge  of  insincerity.  Quite  in 
tiie  beginning  of  their  acquaintance  Mrs. 
Thrale  h,<id  remonstrated  with  Fanny  in 
conversiition  upon  her  over-sensitiveness. 
And,  apart  from  this  business  of  the 
pamphlet,  which  was  really  disagreeable, 
it  is  easy  to  read,  through  Fanny's  own 
lines,  that  into  this  "  sensitiveness  "  there 
entered  elements  of  social  exclusivcness 
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and  personal  consequence  which  might 
fairly  amuse  Mrs.  Thrale,  whose  own 
fault  was  to  care  too  little  for  the  dignity 
of  her  position.  She  had  as  good  a  right 
to  laugh  at  Fanny's  excess  of  dignity,  as 
Fanny  had  to  mourn  over  her  want  of 
dignity.  Neither  abstained  from  criticism 
of  the  other,  but  Mrs.  Thrale,  quite  as 
much  as  Fanny,  invariably  wrote  her 
warmest  praises  of  her  friend  in  the  next 
line  of  the  same  private  page  on  which 
she  found  fault.  They  were  women  of 
very  unlike  types.  That  Mrs.  Thrale  had 
great  faults  nobody  has  ever  doubted,  for 
first  among  these  was  a  total  want  of  dis- 
cretion, which  laid  her  whole  character 
bare.  That  Miss  Burney  had  faults  is  not 
so  readily  believed,  or  so  easily  proved, 
because  foremost  among  her  virtues  was 
a  great  discretion  that  kept  a  guard  upon 
all  her  words  and  ways.  Still,  when  Mrs. 
Thrale's  candid  journal  has  once  set  us 
on  their  track,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
discover  what  were  the  little  weaknesses 
that  kept  Miss  Burney  human.  And  it 
seems  to  me  far  less  to  her  discredit  to 
accept  both  sides  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  ac- 
count of  her,  than  to  turn  all  that  is  not 
praise  against  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  so  reduce 
ourselves  to  the  necessity  of  supposing 
that  Fanny  was  throughout  the  dupe  of 
her  friend's  flattery.  For  if  Mrs.  Thrale's 
praises  were  not  sincere,  that  is  what  it 
come  to.  She  must  have  been  so  very 
insincere  that  it  was  discreditable  alike  to 
Fanny's  head  and  heart  to  have  ever  loved 
her,  and  monstrous  to  talk,  as  Madame 
D'Arblay  did,  even  long  years  after  their 
intimacy  ceased,  of  her  "extraordinary 
virtues." 

Soon  after  the  "  Warley  "  trouble,  Fan- 
ny was  again  at  Streatham,  writing  to 
Mr.  Crisp:  "  The  kindness  and  honors  I 
meet  with  from  this  charming  family  are 
greater  than  I  can  mention  ;  sweet  Mrs. 
Thrale  hardly  leaves  me  for  a  moment, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  is  another  Daddy  Crisp 
to  me."  A  little  later  she  tells  him  that 
her  play  is  progressing,  but  that  she  is 
keeping  it  very  secret,  because  she  can- 
not confide  in  one  friend  without  offend- 
ing many,  and  she  cannot  confide  in  all 
without  having  the  thing  read  by  the 
whole  town  before  it  is  acted.  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague, Mrs.  (ireville,  Mrs.  Crewe,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Cholmondeley, 
"and  many  inferior  etc.'s,  all  think  thev 
have  an  equal  claim  to  be  counsellors." 
After  this  she  went  with  the  Thrales  to 
Brighton,  where  they  passed  their  time 
"  most  delectably,"  and  she  began  to  at- 
tach herself  to  Mr.  and  Miss  Ihralc,  who 
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at  first  did  not  altogether  charm  her.  On 
their  return  to  Streatham,  Mr.  Thrale  had 
a  paralytic  seizure,  and  a  gloom  fell  upon 
the  house  where  everything  had  hitherto 
looked  so  bright.  Fanny's  play  was  fin- 
ished by  August  of  this  year,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  her  father  and 
Mr.  Crisp.  They  could  not  advise  her  to 
publish  it,  and  she  took  her  disappoint- 
ment in  excellent  part,  writing  to  her 
father  :  — 

What  my  Daddy  Crisp  says,  "  that  it  would 
be  the  best  policy,  but  for  pecuniary  advan- 
tages, for  me  to  write  no  more,"  is  exactly 
what  I  have  always  thought  since  "Evelina" 
was  published.  But  I  will  not  now  talk  of 
putting  it  in  practice,  for  the  best  way  I  can 
take  of  showing  that  I  have  a  true  and  just 
sense  of  the  spirit  of  your  condemnation,  is  not 
to  sink  sulky  and  dejected  under  it,  but  to 
exert  myself  to  produce  something  less  repre- 
hensible. 

In  the  autumn  she  was  again  with  the 
Thrales  at  Brighton  and  Tunbridge  Wells ; 
and  in  the  spring  of  1770  she  spent  three 
months  with  them  at  Bath,  from  which 
place  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Crisp  :  — 

You  make  a  comique  kind  of  inquiry  about 
my  "  incessant  and  uncommon  engagements." 
Now,  my  dear  daddy,  this  is  an  inquiry  I  feel 
rather  small  in  answering,  for  I  am  sure  you 
expect  to  hear  something  respectable  in  that 
sort  of  way,  whereas  I  have  nothing  to  enumer- 
ate that  commands  attention,  or  that  will  make 
a  favorable  report.  For  the  truth  is,  my  "un- 
common "  engagements  have  only  been  of  the 
visiting syste?n,  and  my  "incessant"  ones  only 
of  the  zuorking party ;  for  perpetual  dress  re- 
quires perpetual  replenishment,  and  that  replen- 
ishment actually  occupies  almost  every  mo- 
ment I  spend  out  of  company.  "  Fact  !  fact !  " 
I  assure  you,  however  paltry,  ridiculous,  or 
inconceivable  it  may  sound.  Caps,  hats,  and 
ribbons  make,  indeed,  no  venerable  appearance 
upon  paper,  no  more  do  eating  and  drinking  ; 
yet  the  one  can  no  more  be  worn  without  being 
made,  than  the  other  can  be  swallowed  without 
being  cooked  ;  and  those  who  can  neither  pay 
milliners  nor  keep  scullions,  must  either  toil  for 
themselves  or  go  capless  and  dinnerless.  So 
if  you  are  for  a  high-polished  comparison,  I'm 
your  man  !  Now,  instead  of  furbelows  and 
gewgaws  of  this  sort,  my  dear  daddy  probably 
expected  to  hear  of  duodecimos,  octavos,  or 
quartos!  Helas !  I  am  sorry  that  is  not  the 
case,  but  not  one  word,  no,  not  one  syllable, 
did  I  write  to  any  purpose,  from  the  time  you 
left  me  at  Streatham  till  Christmas,  when  I 
came  home. 

A  panic,  occasioned  by  the  Lord  George 
Gordon  riots,  brought  the  Bath  visit  to  a 
sudden  conclusion  in  the  beginning  of 
June.  The  Thrales  returned  to  Brighton, 
and  Fanny  went  home.     The  correspond- 
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ence  between  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Miss  Bur- 
ney,  during  this  separation,  is  affectionate 
and  full;  but  there  are  indications,  in  the 
journals  of  both,  that  their  intercourse 
while  at  Bath  had  had  its  petty  jars. 
Mrs.  Thrale  was  anxious  about  her  hus- 
band's health,  and  generally  harassed  and 
irritable.  She  was  critical  about  Fanny 
while  Fanny  was  with  her,  but  eager  for 
her  return  as  soon  as  she  went  away  from 
her.  Fanny  knew  some  of  her  troubles, 
and  administered  what  consolation  she 
could  by  letter;  of  other  troubles  she 
may  not  have  known  —  any  way  they  were 
of  a  nature  not  to  admit  of  open  sympa- 
thy. But  before  long  they  were  together 
again  at  Streatham,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  ;  and  Mr.  Crisp,  who  considered 
that  Fanny  had  had  enough  of  "  flatter- 
ing idleness,"  could  only  get  her  away  by 
coming  himself  to  fetch  her.  She  re- 
mained at  Chesington,  working  steadily 
at  "Cecilia,"  till  the  beginning  of  1781, 
when  she  was  called  home  to  assist  in  the 
preparations  for  the  wedding  of  her  sister 
Susan;  and  immediately  Mrs.  Thrale's 
invitations  began  again.  But  Dr.  Burney 
made  a  stand  against  them,  and  did  what 
he  could  to  keep  Fanny  at  work.  Upon 
which  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Thrale  :  — 

I  think  I  shall  always  hate  this  book,  which 
has  kept  me  so  long  away  from  you,  as  much 
as  I  shall  always  love  "Evelina,"  who  first 
comfortably  introduced  me  to  you. 

And  Mrs.  Thrale  wrote  in  her  diary  :  — 

What  a  blockhead  Dr.  Burney  is  to  be  always 
sending  for  his  daughter  home  so  !  What  a 
monkey  !  Is  she  not  better  and  happier  with 
me  than  she  can  be  anywhere  else  ?  Johnson 
is  enraged  at  the  silliness  of  their  family  con- 
duct. I  confess  myself  provoked  excessively, 
but  I  love  the  girl  so  dearly,  and  the  Doctor 
too  for  that  matter,  only  that  he  has  such  odd 
notions  of  superiority  in  his  own  house,  and 
will  have  his  children  under  his  feet  forsooth, 
rather  than  let  'em  live  in  peace,  plenty,  and 
comfort  anywhere  from  home.  If  I  did  not 
provide  Fanny  with  every  wearable  —  every 
wishable,  indeed  —  it  would  vex  me  to  be 
served  so  ;  but  to  see  the  impossibility  of  com- 
pensating for  the  pleasures  of  St.  Martin's 
Street  makes  me  at  once  merry  and  mortified. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  this  year  that 
Mr.  Thrale  died.  Though  Mrs.  Thrale 
had  never  pretended  to  love  her  husband 
in  any  romantic  sense,  or  to  fancy  herself 
so  loved  by  him,  she  felt  keenly  the  loss 
of  her  "oldest  friend,"  and  Fanny  never 
doubted  the  sincerity  of  her  grief.  She 
replied  very  tenderly  to  the  little  note 
that  bade  her  "write  to  me,  pray  for  me," 
and  held   herself  ready  to  go   to  her   as 
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soon  as  her  company  should  be  desired. 
Through  the  summer  she  was  constantly 
with  Mrs.  Thrale ;  but  in  October  Mr. 
Crisp  interfered  once  more,  and  got  her 
to  Chesington,  where  she  settled  down  to 
"Cecilia"  again.  From  this  time  she 
appears  to  have  worked  industriously, 
refusing  invitations,  so  that  she  might 
•'  live  almost  alone  with  Cecilia,"  until  the 
book  was  finished  in  June,  1782.  Her 
first  festivity,  after  finishing  her  task,  was 
the  dinner,  at  Sir  Joshua's  house  on  Rich- 
mond Hill,  where  she  met  Burke.  She 
has  described  the  occasion  at  length,  both 
in  the  "  Diary"  and  the  "  Memoirs."  Of 
Burke  himself  she  wrote  to  her  sister 
Susan,  now  Mrs.  Philips  :  — 

Captain  Philips  knows  Mr.  Burke.  Has  he 
or  has  he  not  told  you  how  delightful  a  creature 
he  is  ?  If  he  has  not,  pray,  in  my  name,  abuse 
him  without  mercy ;  if  he  has,  pray  ask  him  if 
he  will  subscribe  to  my  account  of  him  which 
herewith  shall  follow  :  He  is  tall,  his  figure  is 
noble,  his  air  commanding,  his  address  grace- 
ful ;  his  voice  is  clear,  penetrating,  sonorous, 
and  powerful  ;  his  language  is  copious,  various, 
and  eloquent ;  his  manners  are  attractive  ;  his 
conversation  is  delightful.  Since  we  lost  Gar- 
rick,  I  have  seen  nobody  so  enchanting. 

Burke  had  already  paid  her  the  compli- 
ment of  sitting  up  all  night  to  read  "  Eve- 
lina;" before  long  he  was  devoting  three 
whole  days  to  "  Cecilia,"  and  writing  the 
letter  of  fine  praise  that  now  makes  part 
of  the  introduction  to  the  novel.  Gibbon 
was  also  of  the  Richmond  party,  but  he 
was  so  completely  eclipsed  by  Burke  that 
Miss  Burney  could  remember  nothing  to 
record  of  him. 

The  success  of  "Cecilia"  left  nothing 
to  desire.  Those  who  had  admired  "  Ev- 
elina" admired  its  successor  more.  Those 
who  had  feared  a  second  venture,  after  a 
first  hit  of  such  rare  effect,  were  satisfied 
that  Fanny's  talent  was  well  rooted.  Her 
publisher  paid  her  a  handsome  sum,  and 
the  measure  of  her  own  and  her  friends' 
content  was  full.  But  the  close  of  this 
year  was  clouded  over  by  the  uncomfort- 
able feelings  to  which  Mrs.  Thrale's  at- 
tachment for  Piozzi  gave  rise.  Fanny 
stayed  with  her  at  Brighton  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  received  her  confidences,  but 
could  not  give  sympathy  or  approval. 
Johnson  was  at  Brighton  also,  and  she 
found  him  extremely  irritable  and  over- 
bearing; so  much  so,  that  people  were 
pointedly  excluding  him  from  parlies  to 
which  Mrs.  Thrale  and  her  other  guests 
were  bidden.  "To  me  only  is  he  now 
kind,"  wrote  Fanny;  "poor  Mrs.  Thrale 
fares  worst  of  all."     The  spring  brought 


a  new  trouble  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Crisp. 
Then  Johnson  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  and 
anxiety  on  his  account  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  whole  circle  of  her  acquaintance. 
She  fitill  went  to  the  usual  houses,  and 
met  distinguished  people,  but  she  had  no 
spirit  to  enjoy  herself.  In  the  beginning 
of  1778  she  wrote  :  — 

I  have  lately  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at 
home^  for  I  have  now  a  little  broke  my  father 
into  permitting  my  sending  excuses;  and,  in- 
deed, I  was  most  heartily  tired  of  visiting, 
though  the  people  visited  have  been  among  the 
first  for  talents  in  the  kingdom.  I  can  go  no- 
where with  pleasure  or  spirit,  if  I  meet  not 
somebody  who  interests  my  heart  as  well  as 
my  head,  and  I  miss  Mrs.  Thrale  most  woe- 
fully in  both  particulars.  .  .  .  The  heart- 
fascination  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  indeed,  few  know; 
but  those  few  must  confess,  and  must  feel,  her 
sweetness  to  them  is  as  captivating  as  her  wit 
is  brilliant  to  all. 

In  May,  Mrs.  Thrale  came  to  London, 
and  Fanny  devoted  almost  the  whole  of 
a  week  to  her,  "whose  society  was  truly 
the  most  delightful  of  cordials  to  me, 
however  at  times  mixed  with  bitters  the 
least  palatable."  So  things  went  on  till 
August,  when  the  long-debated  marriage 
became  an  accomplished  fact,  and  Mrs. 
Piozzi  wrote  to  ask  for  congratulations 
from  Fanny  and  her  father.  Dr.  Burney, 
like  a  wise  man,  seeing  the  thing  was 
done,  pocketed  his  objections,  and  cor- 
dially wished  her  joy.  Fanny  felt  that 
her  plain-spoken  opposition  before  the 
event  made  this  course  impossible  to  her; 
and  wrote  what  she  felt.  Mrs.  Piozzi  was 
hurt,  and  Fanny  wrote  again  more  sympa- 
thetically ;  and  with  this  second  letter  the 
friendship  of  the  two  women  practically 
ended.  For  several  years  they  neither 
met  nor  wrote;  then  accident  brought 
them  together  again,  and  from  that  time 
to  1821,  wiien  Mrs.  Piozzi  died,  they  held 
an  intermittent  intercourse,  dependent 
upon  chance  circumstances.  Each  con- 
sidered the  other  answerable  for  the 
breach,  which  both  regretted  ;  but  neither 
saw  her  way  to  returning  to  the  old  rela- 
tions, and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a 
return  was  impossible.  If  Mrs.  Piozzi's 
marriage  had  been  in  truth  the  criminal 
act  one  might  suppose  from  the  tone  her 
friends  took  about  it,  she  might  have  re- 
pented and  been  reconciled  to  her  judges. 
But  as  it  was  only  an  inexpedient  step,  of 
which  the  inexpediency  arose  from  the 
fact  that  it  involved  a  loss  of  respect  in 
the  world  to  which  her  judges  belonged, 
she  could  not  accept  their  forgiveness 
without  suffering  a  much   more  serious 
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loss  of  dignity  than  she  incurred  by  mar- 
rying the  singer. 

Through  this  marriage,  the  Burneys 
lost,  not  only  Mrs.  Thrale's  society,  but 
much  of  Dr.  Johnson's.  His  irritability 
on  the  subject  was  so  great  that  Fanny 
and  her  father  kept  out  of  his  way  in  order 
to  avoid  hearing  his  bitter  condemnations 
of  their  old  friend.  But  Johnson  could 
not  do  long  without  his  "  little  Burney," 
and  he  wrote  to  rebuke  her  for  her  neg- 
lect. She  came  at  once  to  see  him,  and 
was  welcomed  as  the  "dearest  of  all  dear 
ladies."  And  for  the  few  remaining 
months  of  his  life  she  was  with  him  fre- 
quently. 

III. 

With  the  winter  of  1784,  closed  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  Fanny  Burney's 
life.  The  death  of  Johnson  was  the  last 
of  a  series  of  losses  and  changes  that  had 
been  gradually  breaking  up  the  circle  of 
congenial  friendships  under  whose  protec- 
tion she  had  enjoyed  her  first  honors.  It 
is  with  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  having 
passed  into  a  strange  world  that  one  opens 
the  volume  of  the  "Diary"  that  begins 
the  new  life,  without  Mr.  Crisp,  without 
Dr.  Johnson,  without  Mrs.  Thrale. 
Burke,  too,  though  his  friendship  to  Fan- 
ny and  her  father  was  constant  and  active 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  was  for  a  time  prac- 
tically lost  to  their  society,  through  his 
absorption  in  the  labors  of  the  Warren 
Hastings  prosecution. 

But  as  the  old  circle  melted  away,  a  new 
one  formed  itself.  Fanny  was  becoming 
intimate  with  the  Locks,  of  Norbury  Park, 
and  spending  much  time  in  the  company 
of  Mrs.  Delany.  She  made  the  acquaint- 
ance also  of  Warren  Hastings  and  his 
wife,  and  was  fascinated  by  both.  Other 
friends  of  this  time  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smelt,*  through  whom,  as  well  as 
through  Mrs.  Delany,  the  way  was  qui- 
etly preparing  for  her  court  appointment. 
It  was  through  Mrs.  Delany's  praises 
that  she  first  became  known  to  Queen 
Charlotte,  who  conceived  the  desire  to 
have  her  about  her,  from  seeing  how 
much  she  possessed  the  gift  of  making 
her  friends  love  her.  There  are  very 
lively  and  elaborate  descriptions  in  the 
"  Diary  "  of  some  interviews  with  the  king 
and  queen  that  took  place  in  the  course  of 
Fanny's  first  visit  to  Mrs.  Delany,  after 
that  lady's  establishment  at  Windsor. 
Fanny   was  much  flattered  by  the  conde- 


*  Mr.  Smelt  had  been  sub-governor  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales, 


scension  of  the  royal  personages  and  en- 
tertained by  their  conversation  ;  and  she 
amused  herself  afterwards  with  writing 
to  her  sister  some  burlesque  rules  of 
court  etiquette  :  — 

Directions  for  coughing,  sneezing,  or  moving 
before  the  King  and  Queen.  —  In  the  first  place 
you  must  not  cough.  If  you  find  a  cough 
tickling  in  your  throat,  you  must  avert  it  from 
making  any  sound;  if  you  find  yourself  chok- 
ing with  the  forbearance,  you  must  choke — ^ 
but  notcough.  In  the  second  place,  you  must 
not  sneeze.  If  you  have  a  vehement  cold  you 
must  take  no  notice  of  it ;  if  your  nose-mem- 
branes feel  a  great  irritation,  you  must  hold 
your  breath  ;  if  a  sneeze  still  insists  upon 
making  its  way,  you  must  oppose  it  by  keeping 
your  teeth  grinding  together  ;  if  the  violence 
of  the  repulse  breaks  some  blood-vessel,  you 
must  break  the  blood-vessel  —  but  not  sneeze. 
In  the  third  place,  you  must  not,  upon  any  ac- 
count, stir  either  hand  or  foot.  If,  by  chance, 
a  black  pin  runs  into  your  head,  you  must  not 
take  it  out.  If  the  pain  is  very  great,  you 
must  be  sure  to  bear  it  without  wincing  ;  if  it 
brings  the  tears  into  your  eyes,  you  must  not 
wipe  them  off;  if  they  give  you  a  tingling  by 
running  down  your  cheeks,  you  must  look  as  if 
nothing  was  the  matter.  If  the  blood  should 
gush  from  your  head  by  means  of  the  black 
pin,  you  must  say  nothing  about  it,  etc. 

In  the  spring  of  1786  she  paid  a  second 
visit  to  Windsor  with  her  father,  who  was 
soliciting  the  place  of  master  of  the  king's 
band.  They  were  advised  to  waylay  the 
king  and  queen  upon  the  terrace,  and 
they  did  so  ;  but  the  result  was  not  quite 
satfsfactory :  — 

My  dear  father  was  not  spoken  to,  though 
he  had  a  bow  every  time  the  King  passed  him 
and  a  courtesy  from  the  Queen.  But  it  hurt 
him,  and  he  thought  it  a  very  bad  prognostic; 
and  all  there  was  at  all  to  build  upon  was  the 
graciousness  shown  to  me,  which,  indeed,  in 
the  manner  I  was  accosted,  was  very  flattering, 
and,  except  to  high  rank,  I  am  told,  very  rare. 

On  their  return  home  they  learned  that 
the  place  had  been  given  to  another  man, 
upon  which  Miss  Burney  remarks,  "This 
was  not  very  exhilarating." 

Within  a  month  of  this  fruitless  visit 
of  solicitation,  the  office  of  keeper  of  the 
queen's  robes  was  offered  to  Miss  Bur- 
ney. Writing  to  a  friend  while  the  ques- 
tion of  accepting  or  refusing  was  still 
open,  she  states  the  situation  and  her  own 
feelings  about  it  fully  :  — 

You  cannot  easily  picture  to  yourself  the 
consternation  with  which  I  received  this  inti- 
mation. ...  I  frankly  told  Mr.  Smelt  that  no 
situation  of  that  sort  was  suited  to  my  own 
taste  or  promising  to  my  own  happiness.  He 
seemed  equally  sorry  and  surprised  ;  he  expa- 
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tiated  warmly  upon  the  sweetness  of  character 
of  all  the  Royal  Family,  and  then  begged  me 
to  consider  the  very  peculiar  distinction  shown 
me,  that,  unsolicited,  unsought,  I  had  been 
marked  out  with  such  personal  favor  by  the 
queen  herself  as  a  person  with  whom  she  had 
been  so  singularly  pleased,  as  to  wish  to  settle 
me  with  one  of  the  princesses,  in  preference  to 
the  thousands  of  offered  candidates,  of  high 
birth  and  rank,  but  small  fortunes,  who  were 
waiting  and  supplicating  for  places  in  the  new- 
forming  establishment.  Her  Majesty  proposed 
giving  me  apartments  in  the  palace,  making 
me  belong  to  the  table  of  Mrs.  Schwellenberg, 
with  whom  all  her  own  visitors  —  bishops, 
lords,  or  commons  —  always  dine;  keeping  me 
a  footman,  and  settling  on  me  ;i^200  a  year. 
"And  in  such  a  situation,"  he  added,  "so  re- 
spectably offered,  not  solicited,  you  may  have 
opportunities  of  seeing  your  particular  friends, 
especially  your  father,  such  as  scarce  any  other 
could  afford  you."  .  .  .  This  was  a  plea  not 
to  be  answered,  yet  the  attendance  upon  this 
princess  was  to  be  incessant,  the  confinement 
to  the  Court  continual.  I  was  scarce  ever  to 
be  spared  for  a  single  visit  from  the  palaces, 
nor  to  receive  anybody  but  with  permission. 
What  a  life  for  me,  who  have  friends  so  dear 
to  me,  and  to  whom  friendship  is  the  balm,  the 
comfort,  the  very  support  of  existence  ! 

The  advantages  of  the  post  were  too 
solid  to  allow  of  serious  hesitation  ;  the 
place  was  accepted,  and  the  appointment 
was  shortly  announced  in  the  newspapers. 
Congratulations  poured  in  from  all  sides, 
and  none  were  more  appreciated  than 
those  of  Burke,  who,  calling  one  day  when 
father  and  daughter  were  both  out,  wrote 
on  a  card,  "  Mr.  Burke  —  to  congratulate 
upon  the  honor  done  by  the  queen  to 
Miss  Burney — and  to  herself." 

Fanny  took  up  her  appointment  on  the 
20th  of  June,  1786,  and  on  the  same  day, 
after  her  formal  reception  by  the  queen, 
she  wrote  to  her  father  :  — 

What  my  difficulties  are  to  be  I  know  not, 
nor  what  my  dangers ;  but  everybody  speaks 
of  this  as  a  situation  abounding  in  both,  and 
requiring  the  most  indefatigable  prudence  and 
foresight.  At  present,  however,  I  see  none.  I 
am  happy,  indeed,  to  tell  my  dearest  father  that 
my  road  has  grown  smoother  and  smoother, 
and  that  whatever  precipices  and  troubles  I 
may  have  to  encounter,  they  have  not  appeared 
to  terrify  me  on  the  outset. 

A  very  little  time,  however,  revealed 
troubles  and  precipices  enough  for  her 
danger  and  discomfort.  In  August  she 
was  writing  to  her  sister  of  the  misery 
she  suffered  through  the  jealous  and  ex- 
acting temper  of  Mrs.  Schwellenberg.  It 
had  cost  her  a  hard  struggle  to  resign 
herself  to  separation  from  her  family  and 
friends,  and  to  submit   to   the   many   re- 


straints and  constraints  that  are  insepa- 
rable from  life  at  court,  even  under  the 
most  favorable  auspices.  But  the  uniform 
kindness  of  every  member  of  the  royal 
family,  the  friendship  of  Mrs.  Delany  and 
of  one  or  two  other  persons  about  the 
court,  in  whose  company  and  conversa- 
tion she  took  real  pleasure,  would  proba- 
bly have  comforted  her  in  a  little  time; 
and  though  she  must  have  always  pre- 
ferred the  freer  conditions  of  her  former 
life,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  she  would 
have  found  the  means  of  reasonable  hap- 
piness in  her  new  circumstances,  but  for 
the  persecutions  of  Mrs.  Schwellenberg, 
whose  insane  jealousy  prevented  her  from 
enjoying  such  society  as  was  still  open  to 
her,  and  whose  selfishness  robbed  her  of 
the  hours  of  leisure  during  which  she 
should  have  rested  from  the  fatigues  of 
her  attendance  upon  the  queen.  She  was 
hardly  her  own  mistress  for  a  single  hour 
of  the  day,  and  her  official  day  began  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  did  not 
end  before  midnight.  The  strain  was  too 
much  for  her  health  and  spirits,  and  she 
very  soon  began  to  break  down  under  it. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  without  sympa- 
thy her  sad  account  of  herself,  written 
within  a  month  of  beginning  residence  at 
court.  But  it  is  equally  impossible  not  to 
see  that  the  one  circumstance  that  made 
her  lot  so  miserable  was  of  a  kind  that 
could  not  reasonably  have  been  antici- 
pated by  her  friends  when  they  advised 
her  to  accept  the  post. 

Oh,  my  beloved  Susan  [she  writes]  'tis  a 
refractory  heart  I  have  to  deal  with  !  It  strug- 
gles so  hard  to  be  sad  —  and  silent  —  and  fly 
from  you  entirely,  since  it  cannot  fly  entirely 
to  you.  I  do  all  I  can  to  conquer  it,  to  con- 
tent it,  to  give  it  a  taste  and  enjoyment  for 
what  is  still  attainable  ;  but  at  times  I  cannot 
manage  it,  and  it  seems  absolutely  indispensable 
to  my  peace  to  occupy  myself  in  anything 
rather  than  in  writing  to  the  person  most  dear 
to  me  upon  earth!  'Tis  strange,  —  but  such 
is  the  fact,  —  and  I  now  do  best  when  I  get 
with  those  who  never  heard  of  you,  and  who 
care  not  about  me.  If  to  you  alone  I  show 
myself  in  these  dark  colors,  can  you  blame  the 
plan  that  I  have  intentionally  been  forming  — 
namely,  to  wean  myself  from  myself  —  to  leave 
all  my  affections  —  to  curb  all  my  wishes — to 
deaden  all  my  sensations.''  This  design,  my 
Susan,  I  formed  so  long  ago  as  the  first  day 
my  dear  father  accepted  my  offered  appoint- 
ment. I  thought  that  what  demanded  a  com- 
plete new  system  of  life,  required,  if  attainable, 
a  new  set  of  feelings  for  all  enjoyment  of  new 
prospects,  and  for  lessening  regrets  at  what 
were  tpiitted,  or  lost.  Such  being  my  primi- 
tive idea,  merely  from  my  grief  t)f  separation, 
imagine  but  how  it  was  strengthened  and  im- 
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proved  when  the  interior  of  my  position  be- 
came known  to  me  !  when  I  saw  myself  ex- 
pected by  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  not  to  be  her 
colleague,  but  her  dependent  deputy  !  not  to 
be  her  visitor  at  my  own  option,  but  her  com- 
panion, her  humble  companion,  at  her  own 
command  !  This  has  given  so  new  a  character 
to  the  place  I  had  accepted  under  such  differ- 
ent auspices,  that  notliing  but  my  horror  of 
disappointing,  perhaps  displeasing,  my  dearest 
father,  has  deterred  me  from  the  moment  that 
I  made  this  mortifying  discovery  from  soliciting 
his  leave  to  resign. 

She  adhered  bravely  to  her  resolution 
not  to  disappoint  her  father  by  throwino^ 
up  her  appointment.  And,  indeed,  thou_2^h 
this  is  a  point  on  which  Madame  D'Ar- 
blay  never  gives  very  distinct  information, 
it  is  evident  that  there  were  strong  rea- 
sons for  such  endurance  in  the  pecuniary 
circumstances  of  her  father.  At  different 
times  of  his  life  Dr.  Burney  had  made  a 
good  income,  but  he  had  invested  little, 
and  that  little  not  happily.  In  1783  he 
had  thankfully  accepted  at  the  hands  of 
Burke  the  place  of  organist  at  Chelsea 
College  with  a  salary  of  £s^  a  year;  and 
though  Madame  D'Arblay,  in  relating  the 
incident,  throws  all  her  emphasis  on  the 
satisfaction  it  was  to  her  father  to  owe 
anything  to  so  good  and  great  a  friend, 
she  betrays  by  the  way  that  the  money 
was  exceedingly  acceptable.  Under  these 
circumstances,  however  much  we  may 
honor  his  daughter  for  having  concealed 
her  troubles  from  him,  we  must  have 
blamed  her  had  she  done  otherwise. 
With  the  beginning  of  every  new  year 
she  made  heroic  resolutions  to  be  happy, 
but  to  keep  them  was  beyond  her  strength, 
and  through  the  whole  record  of  her  five 
years'  residence  at  court  there  rings  a 
note  of  increasing  pain  and  despondency. 

It  was  through  her  appearances  in 
Westminster  Hall,  during  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings,  that  her  friends  first 
became  aware  of  the  degree  in  which  she 
was  suffering  from  her  life  at  court. 
Both  Burke  and  Windham  noticed  her 
altered  looks,  and,  without  her  knowledge, 
used  their  influence  to  persuade  her  father 
thst  she  ought  to  come  away.  Their  rep- 
resentations prevailed,  and  a  resignation 
was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  Queen 
Charlotte.  The  queen  was  not  easy  to 
convince  of  the  necessity  of  the  step. 
But  the  resolution  once  taken,  was  firmly 
stood  by,  and  on  July  7,  1791,  Fanny  took 
leave  of  the  court. 

In  enumerating  the  friends  who  wel- 
comed her  return  to  the  world,  she  men- 
tions sadly  that  Burke  was  at  Beacons- 
field,  and   therefore   his   conoratulalions 


were  wanting.  She  had  a  suspicion  that 
he  was  angry  with  her  for  taking  part 
with  Warren  Hastings,  and  the  suspicion 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  measure  shared 
by  her  father.  However,  the  publication 
of  the  "  Reflections  on  the  French  Rev- 
olution " —  a  subject  on  which  the  Bur- 
neys  sympathized  with  Burke  as  warmly 
as  they  differed  about  the  prosecution  — 
made  an  opportunity  for  coming  together 
again.  Mrs.  Crewe,  who  was  the  con- 
fidential friend  of  both  families,  arranged 
a  little  dinner  at  Hampstead,  at  which  Dr. 
Burney  and  his  daughter  were  invited  to 
meet  the  whole  Burke  family.  Owing  to 
his  shortsightedness,  Burke  did  not  see 
Fanny  at  first,  and  she  made  herself  mis- 
erable by  fancying  that  he  had  cut  her. 
But  at  a  chance  mention  of  her  name,  he 
recognized  her,  and  the  misunderstanding 
was  cleared  up.  He  made  her  ample 
amends  at  dinner  for  her  momentary  mor- 
tification. In  the  course  of  some  lively 
political  conversation, — 

Mr.  Richard  Burke  narrated,  very  comically, 
various  censures  that  had  reached  his  ears 
upon  his  brother,  concerning  his  last  and  most 
popular  work;  accusing  him  of  being  the 
Abettor  of  Despots,  because  he  had  been  shocked 
at  the  imprisonment  of  the  King  of  France  ! 
and  the  Friend  of  Slavery,  because  he  was 
anxious  to  preserve  our  own  limited  monarchy 
in  the  same  state  in  which  it  so  long  had  flour- 
ished! Mr.  Burke  looked  half  alarmed  at  his 
brother's  opening,  not  knowing,  I  presume, 
whither  his  odd  fancy  might  lead  him  ;  but, 
when  he  had  finished,  and  so  inoffensively,  and 
a  general  laugh  that  was  excited  was  over,  he 
—  The  Burke  —  good-humoredly  turning  to 
me,  and  pouring  out  a  glass  of  wine,  said, 
"Come,  then,  Miss  Burney,  here's  slavery  for- 
ever !  "  This  was  well-understood,  and  echoed 
round  the  table.  "This  would  do  for  you 
completely,  Mr.  Burke,"  cried  Mrs.  Crewe 
laughing,  "if  it  could  but  get  into  a  news- 
paper! Mr.  Burke  —  they  would  say  —  has 
now  spoken  out !  The  trutii  has  come  to  light 
oz>era  bottle  of  wine  I  and  his  real  defection  from 
the  cause  of  true  liberty  is  acknowledged  !  I 
should  like,  —  added  she,  laughing  quite  heart- 
ily—  "to  draw  up  the  paragraph  myself!" 
"Pray,  then,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  "complete  it  by 
putting  in  that  the  toast  was  addressed  to  Miss 
Burney  —  in  order  to  pay  my  court  to  the 
Queen." 

Towards  the  end  of  1792,  she  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Locks  at  Norbury  Park,  and, 
while  with  them,  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  set  of  French  refugees  who  had  set- 
tled in  the  neighborhood.  Among  this 
society  were  Talleyrand  and  Madame  de 
Stael,  Monsieur  de  Narbonne,  and  his 
friend  the  Chevalier  D'Arblay.  Fanny 
found   their  conversation  delightful,  and 
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before  long  she  was  engaged  to  marry 
D'Arblay.  Her  father  questioned  the 
prudence  of  the  marriage  on  economical 
grounds.  General  D'Arblay  had  lost  all 
his  fortune  in  the  Revolution,  and  Fanny 
bad  little  to  depend  on  except  a  pension 
of  a  hundred  a  year  granted  her  by  the 
queen  on  her  retirement.  But  she  and 
her  general  were  both  content  to  do  with 
little,  and  they  were  married  on  the  31st 
of  July,  1793- 

They  settled  themselves  in  a  cottage  in 
Mr.  Lock's  park,  and  there  Madame 
D'Arblay  occupied  herself,  during  1794 
and  the  greater  part  of  1795,  in  writing  a 
novel,  of  which  she  had  sketched  the  out- 
line while  still  at  court.  "Camilla"  was 
published  by  subscription  in  1796,  and  it 
brought  its  author  a  sum  of  ^3,000,  be- 
sides a  present  of  a  hundred  guineasirom 
the  king  and  queen.  But  other  success  it 
had  not.  The  reviews  were  severe,  and 
private  criticism  was  not  all  that  could  be 
wished.  Dr.  Burney  called  on  Horace 
Walpole  to  learn  his  opinion,  and  got  cold 
comfort,  according  to  Walpole's  account 
written  to  Miss  Berry:  — 

He  asked  me  about  deplorable  "  Camilla." 
Alas  !  I  had  not  recovered  of  it  enough  to  be 
loud  in  its  praise.  I  am  glad,  however,  to 
hear  that  she  has  realized  about  ;^2,ooo,  and 
the  worth,  no  doubt,  of  as  much  in  honors  at 
"Windsor,  where  she  was  detained  three  days, 
and  where  even  Mons.  D'Arblay  was  allowed 
to  dine. 

A  copy  lay  at  Beaconsfield,  beside  the 
bed  on  which  Burke  was  slowly  dying; 
and  when  Mrs.  Crewe  went  to  see  him,  he 
pointed  to  it  and  said,  "  How  ill  I  am  you 
will  easily  believe,  when  a  new  work  of 
Madame  D'Arblay's  lies  on  my  table  un- 
read ! " 

It  was  by  Burke's  suggestion  that  the 
plan  of  publishing  by  subscription  had 
been  adopted,  and  his  cordial  reply  to 
Mrs.  Crewe,  when  she  invited  him  to  do 
his  part,  makes  a  fit  conclusion  to  the 
story  of  Fanny  Burney's  literary  career  : 

As  to  Miss  Burney  —  the  subscription  ought 
to  be  for  certain  persons  five  guineas,  and  to 
take  but  a  single  copy  each.  1  am  sure  that 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  age  and  nation  if  this  be 
not  a  great  thing  for  her.  If  every  person  in 
England  who  has  received  pleasure  and  in- 
struction from  "Cecilia"  were  to  rate  its  value 
at  a  hundredth  part  of  their  satisfaction,  Ma- 
dame D'Arblay  would  be  one  of  the  richest 
women  in  the  kingdom.  Her  scheme  was 
known  before  she  lost  two  of  her  most  respect- 
i\\\  admirers  from  this  liouse  ;  and  this,  with 
Mrs.  IJurke's  subscription  and  mine,  make  the 
paper  1  send  you.     One  book  is  as  good  as  a 


thousand  ;  one  of  hers  is  certainly  as  good  as  a 
thousand  others. 

The  paper  was  a  ^20  note  ;  the  allu- 
sion to  the  two  who  were  gone  speaks  for 
itself. 

From  this  point  the  principal  interests 
of  Madame  D'Arblay's  life  are  of  a  do- 
mestic nature,  her  story  is  that  of  the 
happy  which  does  not  require  to  be  writ- 
ten. She  had  brought  a  son  into  the 
world  in  the  year  before  the  publication 
of  "  Camilla,"  and  the  pleasures  of  mater- 
nity compensated  her  for  the  pain  in- 
flicted by  unfriendly  reviewers.  Mrs. 
Crewe  wanted  her  to  undertake  the  editor- 
ship of  a  weekly  paper  to  be  called  the 
Breakfast  Table^  which  should  aim  at 
"laughing  the  world  out  of  Jacobinism," 
and  give  her  an  opening  for  a  series  of 
studies  of  life  and  manners.  But  she  de- 
clined the  enterprise  on  the  ground  that 
her  husband's  position  obliged  her  to  live 
out  of  the  world,  and  society  could  only 
be  painted  effectively  by  one  who  lived  in 
its  midst.  With  the  new  century,  new 
novelists  of  her  own  sex  and  of  the  school 
she  had  created  came  into  fame  and  fash- 
ion. Maria  Edgeworth,  who  had  sighed 
hopelessly  in  1783  for  the  "  honor  of  Miss 
Burney's  correspondence,"  published 
"Castle  Rackrent "  and  "Belinda"  in 
1801 ;  in  181 1,  Jane  Austen  brought  out 
"Sense  and  Sensibility."  Each  in  her 
different  way,  and  very  different  degree, 
was  a  greater  artist  than  Miss  Burney. 
Miss  Edgeworth  excelled  in  grasp  of 
moral  principles;  Miss  Austen  was  su- 
preme in  literary  form.  But  when  the 
next  place  to  Shakespeare  is  claimed  for 
Jane  Austen  as  a  painter  of  human  na- 
ture, I  cannot  help  asking  whether  in  one 
quality  Frances  Burney  does  not  come 
nearer  to  deserving  this  high  honor.  She 
painted  human  nature  with  a  more  genial 
touch  than  Jane  Austen.  She  certainly 
wants  the  quiet  and  terrible  power  with 
which  her  successor  lays  bare  and  with* 
ers  the  follies  and  the  meannesses  of 
mankind.  But  on  the  other  hand  she 
does  what  Miss  Austen  fails  to  do  —  she 
warms  our  hearts  towards  our  fellow- 
creatures  in  their  folly  even  more  than  in 
their  wisdom.  Her  fools  —  and  they  are 
many  —  are  as  ridiculous  and  tiresome 
persons  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  and 
yet  the  result  of  jo^^jging  along  with  them 
throu<;h  her  voluminous  novels  is  that,  as 
we  turn  the  last  page,  we  realize  that, 
after  all,  we  have  a  kindly  feeling  and  a 
sense  of  kin  towards  each  and  all  of  them. 
She  had  a  pure  artistic  delight  in  charac* 
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ter,  which  enabled  her  to  enjoy,  and  make 
others  enjoy,  every  orenuine  manifestation 
of  it.  As  her  husband  wrote  under  her 
picture  :  — 

La  Raison,  si  souvent  tranchante,  atrabih'aire 
Toujouis  dans  ses  ecrits  plait  autant  qu'elle 

eclaire, 
L'indulgence,  I'amour,  allument  son  flambeau, 
C'est  la  Sagesse  enfin,  non   I'Ennui  paint  en 

beau. 

All  her  good  work  belongs  to  the  eigh- 
teenth century;  all  her  inspiration  came 
from  the  day  when  society  still  had  ani- 
mal spirits  to  fortify  it  against  boredom  ; 
when  people  laughed  merrily  because 
they  were  amused,  not  satirically  to  show 
themselves  cleverer  than  the  rest.  But 
with  the  deeper  tendencies  of  her  age 
she  was  not  in  sympathy,  and  she  had 
neither  courage  nor  power  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  its  serious  problems.  In  her 
last  novel,  "The  Wanderer,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1814,  she  was  led  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  new  time  to  attempt  more 
profound  things  than  she  had  ventured 
npon  before,  and  the  result  was  a  gro- 
tesque sensationalism,  even  more  "de- 
plorable" than  the  flatness  of  "Camilla." 
Madame  D'Arblay  died  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1840,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight, 
having  outlived  her  son  three  years  and 
her  husband  two-and-twenty.  Her  father 
had  died  in  1814,  and  kom  1818  to  1832 
she  was  occupied  in  writing  his  memoirs 
from  the  papers  he  left  behind  him. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Christie. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
THE   THREE   STRANGERS. 

Among  the  few  features  of  agricultural 
England  which  retain  an  appearance  but 
little  modified  by  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
may  be  reckoned  the  high,  grassy,  and 
furzy  downs,  coombs,  or  ewe-leases,  as 
they  are  indifferently  called,  that  fill  a 
large  area  of  certain  counties  in  the  south 
and  south-west.  If  any  mark  of  human 
occupation  is  met  with  hereon  it  usually 
takes  the  form  of  the  solitary  cottage  of 
some  shepherd. 

Fifty  years  ago  such  a  lonely  cottage 
stood  on  such  a  down,  and  may  possibly 
be  standing  there  now.  In  spite  of  its 
loneliness,  however,  the  spot,  by  actual 
measurement,  was  not  more  than  five 
miles  from  a  county  town.  Yet,  what  of 
that?  Five  miles  of  irregular  upland, 
during  the  long,  inimical  seasons,  with 
their  sleets,  snows,  rains,  and  mists,  af- 


ford withdrawing  space  enough  to  isolate 
a  Timon  or  a  Nebuchadnezzar ;  much  less, 
in  fair  weather,  to  please  that  less  repel- 
lent tribe,  the  poets,  philosophers,  artists, 
and  others  who  "  conceive  and  meditate 
of  pleasant  things." 

Some  old  earthen  camp  or  barrow,  some 
clump  of  trees,  at  least  some  starved 
fragment  of  ancient  hedge,  is  usually 
taken  advantage  of  in  the  erection  of 
these  forlorn  dwellings.  But,  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  such  a  kind  of  shelter  had  been 
disregarded.  Higher  Crowstairs,  as  the 
house  was  called,  stood  quite  detached 
and  undefended.  The  only  reason  for  its 
precise  situation  seemed  to  be  the  cross- 
ing of  two  footpaths  at  right  angles  hard 
by,  which  may  have  crossed  there  and 
thus  for  a  good  five  hundred  years.  The 
house  was  thus  exposed  to  the  elements 
on  all  sides.  But,  though  the  wind  up 
here  blew  unmistakably  when  it  did  blow, 
and  the  rain  hit  hard  whenever  it  fell,  the 
various  weathers  of  the  winter  season 
were  not  quite  so  formidable  on  the  coomb 
as  they  we're  imagined  to  be  by  dwellers 
on  low  ground.  The  raw  rimes  were  not 
so  pernicious  as  in  the  hollows,  and  the 
frosts  were  scarcely  so  severe.  When 
the  shepherd  and  his  family  who  tenanted 
the  house  were  pitied  for  their  sufferings 
from  the  exposure,  they  said  that  upon 
the  whole  they  were  less  inconvenienced 
by  "  vvuzzes  and  flames "  (hoarses  and 
phlegms)  than  when  they  had  lived  by 
the  stream  of  a  snug  neighboring  valley. 

The  night  of  March  28,  182-,  was  pre- 
cisely one  of  the  nights  that  were  wont 
to  call  forth  these  expressions  of  com- 
miseration. The  level  rainstorm  smote 
walls,  slopes,  and  hedges  like  the  cloth- 
yard  shafts  of  Senlac  and  Crecy.  Such 
sheep  and  outdoor  animals  as  had  no 
shelter  stood  with  their  buttocks  to  the 
wind;  while  the  tails  of  little  birds  trying 
to  roost  on  some  scraggy  thorn  were 
blown  inside-out  like  umbrellas.  The 
gable-end  of  the  cottage  was  stained 
with  wet,  and  the  eaves-droppings  flapped 
against  the  wall.  Yet  never  was  commis- 
eration for  the  shepherd  more  misplaced. 
For  that  cheerful  rustic  was  entertaining 
a  large  party  in  glorification  of  the  chris- 
tening of  his  second  girl. 

The  guests  had  arrived  before  the  rain 
began  to  fell,  and  they  were  all  now  as- 
sembled in  the  chief  or  living  room  of  the 
dwelling.  A  glance  into  the  apartment 
at  eight  o'clock  on  this  eventful  evening 
would  have  resulted  in  the  opinion  that  it 
was  as  cozy  and  comfortable  a  nook  as 
could  be  wished  for  in  boisterous  weather. 
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The  calling  of  its  inhabitant  was  pro- 
claimed by  a  number  of  highly  polished 
sheep-crooks  without  stems  that  were 
hung  ornamentally  over  the  fireplace,  the 
curl  of  each  shining  crook  varying  from 
the  antiquated  type  engraved  in  the  patri- 
archal pictures  of  old  family  Bibles  to  the 
most  approved  fashion  of  the  last  local 
sheep-fair.  The  room  was  lighted  by 
half-a-dozen  candles,  having  wicks  only  a 
trifle  smaller  than  the  grease  which  en- 
veloped them,  in  candlesticks  that  were 
never  used  but  at  high-days,  holy-days,  and 
family  feasts.  The  lights  were  scattered 
about  the  room,  two  of  them  standing  on 
the  chimney-piece.  This  position  of  can- 
dles was  in  itself  significant.  Candles  on 
the  chimney-piece  always  meant  a  party. 

On  the  hearth,  in  front  of  a  back-brand 
to  give  substance,  blazed  a  fire  of  thorns, 
that  crackled  "  like  the  laughter  of  the 
fool." 

Nineteen  persons  were  gathered  here. 
Of  these,  five  women,  wearing  gowns  of 
various  bright  hues,  sat  in  chairs  along 
the  wall ;  girls  shy  and  not  shy  filled 
the  window-bench;  four  men,  including 
Charley  Jake  the  hedge-carpenter,  Elijah 
New  the  parish  clerk,  and  John  Pitcher, 
a  neighboring  dairyman,  the  shepherd's 
father-in-law,  lolled  in  the  settle;  a  young 
man  and  maid  who  were  blushing  over 
teni3.i\\'e  pourpar/ers  on  a  life-companion- 
ship, sat  beneath  the  corner  cupboard; 
and  an  elderly  engaged  man  of  fifty  or 
upward  moved  restlessly  about  from  spots 
where  his  betrothed  was  not  to  the  spot 
where  she  was.  Enjoyment  was  pretty 
general,  and  so  much  the  more  prevailed 
in  being  unhampered  by  conventional  re- 
strictions. Absolute  confidence  in  each 
other's  good  opinion  begat  perfect  ease, 
while  the  finishing  stroke  of  manner, 
amounting  to  a  truly  princely  serenity, 
was  lent  to  the  majority  by  the  absence  of 
any  expression  or  trait  denoting  that  they 
wished  to  get  on  in  the  world,  enlarge 
their  minds,  or  do  any  eclipsing  thing 
whatever  —  which  nowadays  so  generally 
nips  the  bloom  ^.nd  bonhomie  oi  all  except 
the  two  extremes  of  the  social  scale. 

Shepherd  Fennel  had  married  well,  his 
wife  being  a  dairyman's  daughter  from 
the  valley  below,  who  brought  fifty  guineas 
in  her  pocket  —  and  kept  them  there,  till 
they  should  be  required  for  ministering 
to  the  needs  of  a  coming  family.  This 
frugal  woman  had  been  somewhat  exer- 
cised as  to  the  character  that  should  be 
given  to  the  gathering.  A  sitstill  parly 
had  its  advantages;  but  an  undisturbed 
position  of  ease  in  chairs  and  settles  was 


apt  to  lead  on  the  men  to  such  an  uncon- 
scionable deal  of  toping  that  they  would 
sometimes  fairly  drink  the  house  dry.  A 
dancing  party  was  the  alternative;  but 
this,  while  avoiding  the  foregoing  objec- 
tion on  the  score  of  good  drink,  had  a 
counterbalancing  disadvantage  in  the  mat- 
ter of  good  victuals,  the  ravenous  appe- 
tites engendered  by  the  exercise  causing 
immense  havoc  in  the  buttery.  Shep- 
herdess Fennel  fell  back  upon  the  inter- 
mediate plan  of  mingling  short  dances 
with  short  periods  of  talk  and  singing,  so 
as  to  hinder  any  ungovernable  rage  in 
either.  But  this  scheme  was  entirely  con- 
fined to  her  own  gentle  mind:  the  shep- 
herd himself  was  in  the  mood  to  exhibit 
the  most  reckless  phases  of  hospitality. 

The  fiddler  was  a  boy  of  those  parts, 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  who  had  a  won- 
derful dexterity  in  jigs  and  reels,  though 
his  fingers  were  so  small  and  short  as  to 
necessitate  a  constant  shifting  for  the 
high  notes,  from  which  he  scrambled 
back  to  the  first  position  with  sounds  not 
of  unmixed  purity  of  tone.  At  seven  the 
shrill  tweedle-dee  of  this  youngster  had 
begun,  accompanied  by  a  booming  ground- 
bass  from  Elijah  New,  the  parish  clerk, 
who  had  thoughtfully  brought  with  him 
his  favorite  musical  instrument,  the  ser- 
pent. Dancing  was  instantaneous,  Mrs. 
Fennel  privately  enjoining  the  players  on 
no  account  to  let  the  dance  exceed  the 
length  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

But  Elijah  and  the  boy,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  their  position,  quite  forgot  the 
injunction.  Moreover,  Oliver  Giles,  a 
man  of  seventeen,  one  of  the  dancers,  who 
was  enamored  of  his  partner,  a  fair  girl  of 
thirty-three  rolling  years,  had  recklessly 
handed  a  new  crown-piece  to  the  musi- 
cians, as  a  bribe  to  keep  going  as  long  as 
they  had  muscle  and  wind.  Mrs.  Fennel, 
seeing  the  steam  begin  to  generate  on  the 
countenances  of  her  guests,  crossed  over 
and  touched  the  fiddler's  elbow  and  put 
her  hand  on  the  serpent's  mouth.  13ut 
they  took  no  notice,  and  fearing  she  might 
lose  her  character  of  genial  hostess  if  she 
were  to  interfere  too  markedly,  she  re- 
tired and  sat  down  helpless.  And  so  the 
dance  whizzed  on  with  cumulative  fury, 
the  performers  moving  in  their  planet-like 
courses,  direct  and  retrograde,  from  apo- 
gee to  perigee,  till  the  hand  of  the  well- 
kicked  clock  at  the  bottom  of  the  room 
had  travelled  over  the  circumference  of 
an  hour. 

While  these  cheerful  events  were  in 
course  of  enactment  within  Fennel's  pas- 
toral dwelling,  an  incident  having  consid* 
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erable  bearing  on  the  party  had  occurred 
in  the  gloomy  night  without.  Mrs.  Fen- 
nel's concern  about  the  growing  fierceness 
of  the  dance  corresponded  in  point  of 
time  with  the  ascent  of  a  human  figure  to 
the  solitary  hill  of  Higher  Crowstairs  from 
the  direction  of  the  distant  town.  This 
personage  strode  on  through  the  rain  with- 
out a  pause,  following  the  little-worn  path 
which,  further  on  in  its  course,  skirted 
the  shepherd's  cottage. 

It  was  nearly  the  time  of  full  moon,  and 
on  this  account,  though  the  sky  was  lined 
with  a  uniform  sheet  of  dripping  cloud, 
ordinary  objects  out  of  doors  were  readily 
visible.  The  sad,  wan  light  revealed  the 
lonely  pedestrian  to  be  a  man  of  supple 
frame;  his  gait  suggested  that  he  had 
somewhat  passed  the  period  of  perfect 
and  instinctive  agility,  though  not  so  far 
as  to  be  otherwise  than  rapid  of  motion 
when  occasion  required.  In  point  of  fact 
he  might  have  been  about  forty  years  of 
age.  He  appeared  tall,  but  a  recruiting 
sergeant,  or  other  person  accustomed  to 
the  judging  of  men's  heights  by  the  eye, 
would  have  discerned  that  this  was  chiefly 
owing  to  his  gauntness,  and  that  he  was 
not  more  than  five  feet  eight  or  nine. 

Notwithstanding  the  regularity  of  his 
tread,  there  was  caution  in  it,  as  in  that 
of  one  who  mentally  feels  his  way;  and 
despite  the  fact  that  it  was  not  a  black 
coat  nor  a  dark  garment  of  any  sort  that 
he  wore,  there  was  something  about  him 
which  suggested  that  he  naturally  be- 
longed to  the  black-coated  tribes  of  men. 
His  clothes  were  of  fustian,  and  his  boots 
hobnailed,  yet  in  his  progress  he  showed 
not  the  mud-accustomed  bearing  of  hob- 
nailed and  fustianed  peasantry. 

By  the  time  that  he  had  arrived  abreast 
of  the  shepherd's  premises  the  rain  came 
down,  or  rather  came  along,  with  yet  more 
determined  violence.  The  outskirts  of 
the  little  homestead  partially  broke  the 
force  of  wind  and  rain,  and  this  induced 
him  to  stand  still.  The  most  salient  of 
the  shepherd's  domestic  erections  was  an 
empty  sty  at  the  forward  corner  of  his 
hedgeless  garden,  for  in  these  latitudes 
the  principle  of  masking  the  homelier 
features  of  your  establishment  by  a  con- 
ventional frontage  was  unknown.  The 
traveller's  eye  was  attracted  to  this  small 
building  by  the  pallid  shine  of  the  wet 
slates  that  covered  it.  He  turned  aside, 
and,  finding  it  empty,  stood  under  the  pent- 
roof  for  shelter. 

While  he  stood,  the  boom  of  the  ser- 
pent within,  and  the  lesser  strains  of  the 
fiddler,  reached  the  spot  as  an' accompani- 


ment to  the  surging  hiss  of  the  flying  rain 
on  the  sod,  its  louder  beating  on  the  cab- 
bage-leaves of  the  garden,  on  the  eight  or 
ten  beehives  just  discernible  by  the  path, 
and  its  dripping  from  the  eaves  into  a  row 
of  buckets  and  pans  that  had  been  placed 
under  the  walls  of  the  cottage.  For  at 
Higher  Crowstairs,  as  at  all  such  elevated 
domiciles,  the  grand  difficulty  of  house- 
keeping was  an  insufficiency  of  water; 
and  a  casual  rainfall  was  utilized  by  turn- 
ing out,  as  catchers,  every  utensil  that  the 
house  contained.  Some  queer  stories 
might  be  told  of  the  contrivances  for  econ- 
omy in  suds  and  dish-waters  that  are  ab- 
solutely necessitated  in  upland  habitations 
during  the  droughts  of  summer.  But  at 
this  season  there  were  no  such  exigen- 
cies :  a  mere  acceptance  of  what  the  skies 
bestowed  was  sufficient  for  an  abundant 
store. 

At  last  the  notes  of  the  serpent  ceased 
and  the  house  was  silent.  This  cessation 
of  activity  aroused  the  solitary  pedestrian 
from  the  reverie  into  which  he  had  lapsed, 
and,  emerging  from  the  shed,  with  an  ap- 
parently new  intention,  he  walked  up  the 
path  to  the  house-door.  Arrived  here,  his 
first  act  was  to  kneel  down  on  a  large 
stone  beside  the  row  of  vessels,  and  to 
drink  a  copious  draught  from  one  of  them. 
Having  quenched  his  thirst,  he  rose  and 
lifted  his  hand  to  knock,  but  paused  with  I 
his  eye  upon  the  panel.  Since  the  dark  | 
surface  of  the  wood  revealed  absolutely 
nothing,  it  was  evident  that  he  must  be 
mentally  looking  through  the  door,  as  if 
he  wished  to  measure  thereby  all  the  pos- 
sibilities that  a  house  of  this  sort  might 
include,  and  how  they  might  bear  upon 
the  question  of  his  entry. 

In  his  indecision  he  turned  and  sur- 
veyed the  scene  around.  Not  a  soul  was 
anywhere  visible.  The  garden  -  path 
stretched  downward  from  his  feet,  gleam- 
ing like  the  track  of  a  snail;  the  roof  of 
the  little  well  (mostly  dry),  the  well-cover, 
the  top  rail  of  the  garden-gate,  were  var- 
nished with  the  same  dull  liquid  glaze; 
while,  far  away  in  the  vale,  a  faint  white- 
ness of  more  than  usual  extent  showed 
that  the  rivers  were  high  in  the  meads. 
Beyond  all  this  winked  a  few  bleared 
lamplights  through  the  beating  drops, 
lights  that  denoted  the  situation  of  the 
county  town  from  which  he  had  appeared 
to  come.  The  absence  of  all  notes  of 
life  in  that  direction  seemed  to  clinch  his 
intentions,  and  he  knocked  at  the  door. 

Within,  a  desultory  chat  had  taken  the 
place  of  movement  and  musical  sound. 
The    hedge-carpenter   was   suggesting  a 
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song  to  the  company,  which  nobody  just 
then  was  inclined  to  undertake,  so  that 
the  knock  afforded  a  not  unwelcome  di- 
version. 

"  Walk  in  !  "  said  the  shepherd  prompt- 
ly- 

The  latch  clicked  upward,  and  out  of  the 

night  our  pedestrian  appeared  upon  the 
door-mat.  The  shepherd  arose,  snuffed 
two  of  the  nearest  candles,  and  turned  to 
look  at  him. 

Their  light  disclosed  that  the  stranger 
was  dark  in  complexion,  and  not  unpre- 
possessing as  to  feature.  His  hat,  which 
for  a  moment  he  did  not  remove,  hung 
low  over  his  eyes,  without  concealing  that 
they  were  large,  open,  and  determined, 
moving  with  a  fiash  rather  than  a  glance 
round  the  room.  He  seemed  pleased 
with  the  survey,  and,  baring  his  shaggy 
head,  said,  in  a  rich  deep  voice,  "  The  rain 
is  so  heavy,  friends,  that  I  ask  leave  to 
come  in  and  rest  a  while." 

"To  be  sure,  stranger,"  said  the  shep- 
herd. "And  faith,  you've  been  lucky  in 
choosing  your  time,  for  we  are  having  a 
bit  of  a  fling  for  a  glad  cause  —  though  to 
be  sure  a  man  could  hardly  wish  that 
glad  cause  to  happen  more  than  once  a 
year." 

"  Nor  less,"  spoke  up  a  woman.  "  For 
'tis  best  to  get  your  family  over  and  done 
with,  as  soon  as  you  can,  so  as  to  be  all 
the  earlier  out  of  the  fag  o't." 

"  And  what  may  be  this  glad  cause  ?  " 
asked  the  stranger. 

"A  birth  and  christening,"  said  the 
shepherd. 

The  stranger  hoped  his  host  might  not 
be  made  unhappy  either  by  too  many  or 
too  few  of  such  episodes,  and  being  in- 
vited by  a  gesture  to  a  pull  at  the  mug,  he 
readily  acquiesced.  His  manner  which, 
before  entering,  had  been  so  dubious, 
was  now  altogether  that  of  a  careless  and 
candid  man. 

"  Late  to  be  traipsing  athwart  this 
coomb  —  hey  ?  "  said  the  engaged  man  of 
fifty. 

"Late  it  is,  master,  as  you  say.  I'll 
take  a  seat  in  the  chimney-corner,  if  you 
have  nothing  to  urge  against  it,  ma'am; 
for  I  am  a  little  moist  on  the  side  that  was 
next  the  rain." 

Mrs.  Shepherd  Fennel  assented,  and 
made  room  for  the  self-invited  comer, 
who,  having  got  completely  inside  the 
chimney-corner,  stretched  out  his  legs 
and  his  arms  with  the  expansiveness  of  a 
person  quite  at  home. 

"  Yes,  I  am  ratiier  thin  in  the  vamp," 
he  said  freely,  seeing  thai  the  eyes  of  the 


shepherd's  wife  fell  upon  his  boots,  "and 
I  am  not  well  fitted,  either.  I  have  had 
some  rough  times  lately,  and  have  been 
forced  to  pick  up* what  I  can  get  in  the 
way  of  wearing,  but  I  must  find  a  suit 
better  fit  for  working-days  when  I  reach 
home." 

"  One  of  hereabouts  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  Not  quite  that  —  further  up  the  coun- 
try." 

"  I  thought  so.  And  so  am  I ;  and  by 
your  tongue  you  come  from  my  neighbor- 
hood." 

"  But  you  would  hardly  have  heard  of 
me,"  he  said  quickly.  "  My  time  would 
be  long  before  yours,  ma'am,  you  see." 

This  testimony  to  the  youthfulness  of 
his  hostess  had  the  effect  of  stopping  her 
cross-examination. 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  more  wanted 
to  make  me  happy,"  continued  the  new 
comer.  "  And  that  is  a  little  baccy,  which 
I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  out  of." 

"  I'll  fill  your  pipe,"  said  the  shepherd. 

"  I  must  ask  you  to  lend  me  a  pipe 
likewise." 

"  A  smoker,  and  no  pipe  about  ye  ?  " 

"  I  have  dropped  it  somewhere  on  the 
road." 

The  shepherd  filled  and  handed  him  a 
new  clay  pipe,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  "  Hand 
me  your  baccy-box  —  I'll  fill  that  too, 
now  1  am  about  it." 

The  man  went  through  the  movement 
of  searching  his  pockets. 

"Lost  that  too?  "said  his  entertainer, 
with  some  surprise. 

"  I  am  afraid  so,"  said  the  man  with 
some  confusion.  "Give  it  to  me  in  a 
screw  of  paper."  Lighting  his  pipe  at 
the  candle  with  a  suction  that  drew  the 
whole  flame  into  the  bowl,  he  resettled 
himself  in  the  corner,  and  bent  his  looks 
upon  the  faint  steam  from  his  damp  legs, 
as  if  he  wished  to  say  no  more. 

Meanwhile  the  general  body  of  guests 
had  been  taking  fittle  notice  of  this  vis- 
itor by  reason  of  an  absorbing  discus- 
sion in  which  they  were  engaged  with 
the  band  about  a  tune  for  the  next  dance. 
The  matter  being  settled,  they  were  about 
to  stand  up,  when  an  interruption  came 
in  the  shape  of  another  knock  at  the 
door. 

At  sound  of  the  same  the  man  in  the 
chimney-corner  took  up  the  poker  and 
began  stirring  the  fire  as  if  doing  it  thor- 
oughly were  the  one  aim  of  his  exist- 
ence; and  a  second  time  the  shepherd 
said  "  Walk  in  !  "  In  a  moment  another 
man  stood  upon  the  straw-woven  door- 
mat.    He  too  was  a  stranger. 
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This  individual  was  one  of  a  type  radi- 
cally different  from  tiie  first.  There  was 
more  of  the  commonplace  in  his  manner, 
and  a  certain  jovial  cosmopolitanism  sat 
upon  his  features.  He  was  several  years 
older  than  the  first  arrival,  his  hair  being 
slightly  frosted,  his  eyebrows  bristly,  and 
his  whiskers  cut  baci<  from  his  cheeks. 
His  face  was  rather  full  and  flabby,  and 
yet  it  was  not  altogether  a  face  without 
power.  A  few  grog-blossoms  marked  the 
neighborhood  of  his  nose.  He  flung 
back  his  long,  drab  greatcoat,  revealing 
that  beneath  it  he  wore  a  suit  of  cinder- 
grey  shade  throughout,  large,  heavy  seals, 
of  some  metal  or  other  that  would  take  a 
polish,  dangling  from  his  fob  as  his  only 
personal  ornament.  Shaking  the  water- 
drops  from  his  low-crowned,  glazed  hat, 
he  said,  "  I  must  ask  for  a  few  minutes' 
shelter,  comrades,  or  I  shall  be  wetted  to 
my  skin  before  I  get  to  Casterbridge." 

"  Make  yerself  at  home,  master,"  said 
the  shepherd,  perhaps  a  trifle  less  heartily 
than  on  the  first  occasion.  Not  that  Fen- 
nel had  the  least  tinge  of  niggardliness  in 
his  composition ;  but  the  room  was  far 
from  large,  spare  chairs  were  not  numer- 
ous, and  damp  companions  were  not  alto- 
gether comfortable  at  close  quarters  for 
the  women  and  girls  in  their  bright-colored 
gowns. 

However,  the  second  comer,  after  taking 
off  his  greatcoat,  and  hanging  his  hat  on 
a  nail  in  one  of  the  ceiling  beams  as  if 
he  had  been  specially  invited  to  put  it 
there,  advanced  and  sat  down  at  the  table. 
This  had  been  pushed  so  closely  into  the 
chimney-corner,  to  give  all  available  room 
to  the  dancers,  that  its  inner  edge  grazed 
the  elbow  of  the  man  who  had  ensconced 
himself  by  the  fire;  and  thus  the  two 
strangers  were  brought  into  close  com- 
panionship. They  nodded  to  each  other 
by  way  of  breaking  the  ice  of  unacquaint- 
ance,  and  the  first  stranger  handed  his 
neighbor  the  large  mug  —  a  huge  vessel 
of  brown  ware,  having  its  upper  edge 
worn  away  like  a  threshold  by  the  rub  of 
whole  genealogies  of  thirsty  lips  that  had 
gone  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and  bearing  the 
following  inscription  burnt  upon  its  ro- 
tund side  in  yellow  letters  :  — 

THERE  is  NO  FUN 
UNTiLL  i  CUM. 

The  other  man,  nothing  loth,  raised  the 
mug  to  his  lips,  and  drank  on,  and  on, 
and  on — till  a  curious  blueness  over- 
spread the  countenance  of  the  shepherd's 
wife,  who  had  regarded  with  no  little  sur- 
prise the  first  stranger's  free  offer  to  the 


second  of  what  did  not  belong  to  him  to 
dispense. 

"I  knew  it!"  said  the  toper  to  the 
shepherd  with  much  satisfaction.  •'  When 
I  walked  up  your  garden  afore  coming  in, 
and  saw  the  hives  all  of  a  row,  I  said  to 
myself,  'Where  there's  bees  there's  hon- 
ey, and  where  there's  honey  there's  mead.* 
But  mead  of  such  a  truly  comfortable 
sort  as  this  I  really  didn't  expect  to  meet 
in  my  older  days."  He  took  yet  another 
pull  at  the  mug,  till  it  assumed  an  omi- 
nous horizontality. 

"  Glad  you  enjoy  it !  "  said  the  shepherd 
warmly. 

"It  is  goodish  mead,"  assented  Mrs. 
Fennel  with  an  absence  of  enthusiasm, 
which  seemed  to  say  that  it  was  possible 
to  buy  praise  for  one's  cellar  at  too  heavy 
a  price.  ''It  is  trouble  enough  to  make 
—  and  really  I  hardly  think  we  shall  make 
any  more.  For  honey  sells  well,  and  we 
can  make  shift  with  a  drop  o'  small  mead 
and  metheglin  for  common  use  from  the 
comb-washings." 

"  Oh,  but  you'll  never  have  the  heart !  " 
reproachfully  cried  the  stranger  in  cinder- 
grey,  after  taking  up  the  mug  a  third  time 
and  setting  it  down  empty.  "  I  love 
mead,  when  'tis  old  like  this,  as  I  love  to 
go  to  church  o'  Sundays,  or  to  relieve  the 
needy  any  day  of  the  week." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  said  the  man  in  the 
chimney-corner,  who,  in  spite  of  the  taci- 
turnity induced  by  the  pipe  of  tobacco, 
could  not  or  would  not  refrain  from  this 
slight  testimony  to  his  comrade's  humor. 

Now  the  old  mead  of  those  days,  brewed 
of  the  purest  first-year  or  maiden  honey, 
four  pounds  to  the  gallon  —  with  its  due 
complement  of  whites  of  eggs,  cinnamon, 
ginger,  cloves,  mace,  rosemary,  yeast,  and 
processes  of  working,  bottling,  and  cel- 
laring—  tasted  remarkably  strong;  but  it 
did  not  taste  so  strong  as  it  actually  was. 
Hence,  presently,  the  stranger  in  cinder- 
grey  at  the  table,  moved  by  its  creeping 
influence,  unbuttoned  his  waistcoat,  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  spread  his  legs, 
and  made  his  presence  felt  in  various 
ways. 

"  Well,  well,  as  I  say,"  he  resumed,  "  I 
am  going  to  Casterbridge,  and  to  Caster- 
bridge  I  must  go.  I  should  have  been 
almost  there  by  this  time;  but  the  rain 
drove  me  into  ye ;  and  I'm  not  sorry  for 
it." 

"  You  don't  live  in  Casterbridge  ?  "  said 
the  shepherd. 

"  Not  as  yet ;  though  I  shortly  mean  to 
move  there." 

"  Going  to  set  up  in  trade,  perhaps  ? " 
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"No,  no,"  said  the  shepherd's  wife. 
"  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  gentleman  is 
rich,  and  don't  want  to  work  at  anything." 
The  cinder-grey  stranger  paused,  as  if 
to  consider  whether  he  would  accept  that 
definition  of  himself.  He  presently  re- 
jected it  by  answering,  "  Rich  is  not  quite 
the  word  for  me,  dame.  I  do  work,  and 
I  must  work.  And  even  if  I  only  get  to 
Casterbridge  by  midnight  I  must  begin 
work  there  at  eight  to-morrow  morning. 
Yes,  het  or  wet,  blow  or  snow,  famine  or 
sword,  my  day's  work  to-morrow  must  be 
done." 

"Poor  man!  Then,  in  spite  o'  seem- 
ing, you  be  worse  off  than  we  .''  "  replied 
the  shepherd's  wife. 

"'Tis  the  nature  of  my  trade,  men 
and  maidens.  'Tis  the  nature  of  my 
trade  more  than  my  poverty.  But  really 
and  truly  I  must  up  and  off,  or  I  shan't 
get  a  lodging  in  the  town."  However, 
the  speaker  did  not  move,  and  directly 
added,  "There's  time  for  one  more  draught 
of  friendship  before  I  go;  and  I'd  per- 
form it  at  once  if  the  mug  were  not  dry." 

"Here's  a  mug  o'  small,"  said  Mrs. 
Fennel.  "  Small,  we  call  it,  though  to  be 
sure  'tis  only  the  first  wash  o'  the  combs." 

"  No,"  said  the  stranger  disdainfully. 
"  I  won't  spoil  your  first  kindness  by  par- 
taking o'  your  second." 

"  Certainly  not,"  broke  in  Fennel. 
"We  don't  increase  and  multiply  every 
day,  and  I'll  fill  the  mug  again."  He 
went  away  to  the  dark  place  under  the 
stairs  where  the  barrel  stood.  The  shep- 
herdess followed  him. 

"Why  should  you  do  this?"  she  said 
reproachfully,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone. 
"He's  emptied  it  once,  though  it  held 
enough  for  ten  people;  and  now  he's  not 
contented  wi'  the  small,  but  must  needs 
call  for  more  o'  the  strong !  And  a  stran- 
ger unbeknown  to  any  of  us.  For  my 
part  I  don't  like  the  look  o'  the  man  at 
all." 

"  But  he's  in  the  house,  my  honey  ;  and 
'tis  a  wet  night,  and  a  christening.  Daze 
it,  what's  a  cup  of  mead  more  or  less  ? 
there'll  be  plenty  more  next  bee-burn- 
ing." 

"Very  well  —  this  time,  then,"  she  an- 
swered, looking  wistfully  at  the  barrel. 
"  But  what  is  the  man's  calling,  and  where 
is  he  one  of,  that  he  should  come  in  and 
join  us  like  this  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.     I'll  ask  him  again." 

The  catastrophe  of  having  the  mug 
drained  dry  at  one  pull  by  the  stranger 
in  cinder-grey  was  effectually  guarded 
against  this  time  by  Mrs.  Fennel.     She 


poured  out  his  allowance  in  a  small  cup, 
keeping  the  large  one  at  a  discreet  dis- 
tance from  him.  When  he  had  tossed 
off  his  portion  the  shepherd  renewed  his 
inquiry  about  the  stranger's  occupation. 

The  latter  did  not  immediately  reply, 
and  the  man  in  the  chimney-corner,  with 
sudden  demonstrativeness,  said,  "  Any- 
body may  know  my  trade  —  I'm  a  wheel- 
wright." 

"  A  very  good  trade  for  these  parts," 
said  the  shepherd. 

"And  anybody  may  know  mine  —  if 
they've  the  sense  to  find  it  out,"  said  the 
stranger  in  cinder-grey. 

"You  may  generally  tell  what  a  man  is 
by  his  claws,"  observed  the  hedge-carpen- 
ter, looking  at  his  hands.  "  My  fingers 
be  as  full  of  thorns  as  an  old  pincushion 
is  of  pins." 

The  hands  of  the  man  in  the  chimney- 
corner  instinctively  sought  the  shade,  and 
he  gazed  into  the  fire  as  he  resumed  his 
pipe.  The  man  at  the  table  took  up  the 
hedge- carpenter's  remark,  and  added 
smartly,  "True;  but  the  oddity  of  my 
trade  is  that,  instead  of  setting  a  mark 
upon  me,  it  sets  a  mark  upon  my  custom- 
ers." 

No  observation  being  offered  by  any- 
body in  elucidation  of  this  enigma,  the 
shepherd's  wife  once  more  called  for  a 
song.  The  same  obstacles  presented 
themselves  as  at  the  former  time  —  one 
had  no  voice,  another  had  forgotten  the 
first  verse.  The  stranger  at  the  table, 
whose  soul  had  now  risen  to  a  good  work- 
ing temperature,  relieved  the  difficulty  by 
exclaiming  that,  to  start  the  company,  he 
would  sing  himself.  Thrusting  one  thumb 
into  the  arm-hole  of  his  waistcoat,  he 
waved  the  other  hand  in  the  air,  and,  with 
an  extemporizing  gaze  at  the  shining 
sheep-crooks  above  the  mantelpiece,  be- 
gan: — 

Oh  my  trade  it  is  the  rarest  one, 

Simple  shepherds  all, 
My  trade  is  a  sight  to  see  ; 
For  my  customers  I  tie,  and  take  them  up  on 
high, 
And  waft  'em  to  a  far  countree. 

The  room  was  silent  when  he  had  finished 
the  verse  —  with  one  exception,  that  of 
the  man  in  the  chimney-corner,  who,  at 
the  singer's  word,  "Chorus  !"  joined  him 
in  a  deep  bass  voice  of  musical  relish, — 

And  waft  'cm  to  a  far  countree, 

Oliver  Giles,  John  Pitcher  the  dairyman, 
the  parish  clerk,  the  engaged  man  of  fifty, 
the  row  of  young  women  against  the  wall, 
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seemed  lost  in  tbouglit  not  of  the  gayest 
kind.  The  shepherd  looked  meditatively 
on  the  ground,  the  shepherdess  gazed 
keenly  at  the  singer,  and  with  some  sus- 
picion ;  she  was  doubting  whether  tiiis 
stranger  were  merely  singing  an  old  song 
from  recollection,  or  was  composing  one 
there  and  then  for  the  occasion.  All  were 
as  perplexed  at  the  obscure  revelation  as 
the  guests  at  Belshazzar's  feast,  except 
the  man  in  the  chimney-corner,  who 
quietly  said,  "Second  verse,  stranger," 
and  smoked  on. 

The  singer  thoroughly  moistened  him- 
self from  his  lips  inwards,  and  went  on 
with  the  next  stanza  as  requested  :  — 

My  tools  are  but  common  ones, 

Simple  shepherds  all, 
My  tools  are  no  sight  to  see  : 
A  little  hempen  string,  and  a  post  whereon  to 
swing. 
Are  implements  enough  for  me. 

Shepherd  Fennel  glanced  round.  There 
was  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  stranger 
was  answering  his  question  rhythmically. 
The  guests  one  and  all  started  back  with 
suppressed  exclamations.  The  young 
woman  engaged  to  the  man  of  fifty  fainted 
half-way,  and  would  have  proceeded,  but 
finding  him  wanting  in  alacrity  for  catch- 
ing her  she  sat  down  trembling. 

*' Oh,    he's    the "    whispered    the 

people  in  the  background,  mentioning  the 
name  of  an  ominous  public  ofScer.  "  He's 
come  to  do  it.  'Tis  to  be  at  Casterbridge 
gaol  to-morrow —  the  man  for  sheep-steal- 
ing—  the  poor  clock-maker  we  heard  of, 
who  used  to  live  away  at  Anglebury  and 
had  no  work  to  do  —  Timothy  Sommers, 
whose  family  were  a-starving,  and  so  he 
went  out  of  Anglebury  by  the  high-road, 
and  took  a  sheep  in  open  daylight,  defy- 
ing the  farmer  and  the  farmer's  wife  and 
the  farmer's  man,  and  every  man  jack 
among  'em.  He  "  (and  they  nodded 
towards  the  stranger  of  the  terrible  trade) 
"is  come  from  up  the  country  to  do  it  be- 
cause there's  not  enough  to  do  in  his  own 
county  town,  and  he's  got  the  place  here 
now  our  own  county  man's  dead  ;  he's 
going  to  live  in  the  same  cottage  under 
the  prison  wall." 

The  stranger  in  cinder-grey  took  no 
notice  of  this  whispered  string  of  obser- 
vations, but  again  wetted  his  lips.  Seeing 
that  his  friend  in  the  chimney-corner  was 
the  only  one  who  reciprocated  his  joviality 
in  any  way,  he  held  out  his  cup  towards 
that  appreciative  comrade,  who  also  held 
out  his  own.  They  clinked  together,  the 
eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  room  hanging  upon 


the  singer's  actions.  He  parted  his  lips 
for  the  third  verse;  but  at  that  moment 
another  knock  was  audible  upon  the  door. 
This  time  the  knock  was  faint  and  hesi- 
tating. 

The  company  seemed  scared  ;  the  shep- 
herd looked  with  consternation  towards 
the  entrance,  and  it  was  with  some  effort 
that  he  resisted  his  alarmed  wife's  depre- 
catory glance,  and  uttered  for  the  third 
time  the  welcoming  words,  "  Walk  in  !  " 

The  door  was  gently  opened,  and  an- 
other man  stood  upon  the  mat.  He,  like 
those  who  had  preceded  him,  was  a  stran- 
ger. This  time  it  was  a  short,  small  per- 
sonage, of  fair  complexion,  and  dressed 
in  a  decent  suit  of  dark  clothes. 

"Can   you   tell    me   the    way  to " 

he  began  ;  when,  gazing  round  the  room 
to  observe  the  nature  of  the  company 
amongst  whom  he  had  fallen,  his  eyes 
lighted  on  the  stranger  in  cinder-grey.  It 
was  just  at  the  instant  when  the  latter, 
who  had  thrown  his  mind  into  his  song 
with  such  a  will  that  he  scarcely  heeded 
the  interruption,  silenced  all  whispers  and 
inquiries  by  bursting  into  his  third  verse  : 

To-morrow  is  my  working  day, 

Simple  shepherds  all, 
To-morrow  is  a  working  day  for  me  ; 
For  the  farmer's  sheep  is  slain,  and   the  lad 
who  did  it  ta'en. 
And  on  his  soul  may  God  ha'  merc-y  ! 

The  stranger  in  the  chimney-corner,  wav- 
ing cups  with  the  singer  so  heartily  that 
his  mead  splashed  over  on  the  hearth,  re- 
peated in  his  bass  voice  as  before, — 

And  on  his  soul  may  God  ha'  merc-y  ! 

All  this  time  the  third  stranger  had  been 
standing  in  the  doorway.  Finding  now 
that  he  did  not  come  forward  or  go  on 
speaking,  the  guests  particularly  regarded 
him.  They  noticed  to  their  surprise  that 
he  stood  before  them  the  picture  of  abject 
terror  —  his  knees  trembling,  his  hand 
shaking  so  violently  that  the  door-latch 
by  which  he  supported  himself  rattled 
audibly  ;  his  white  lips  were  parted,  and 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  merry  officer  of  jus- 
tice in  the  middle  of  the  room.  A  mo- 
ment more  and  he  had  turned,  closed  the 
door,  and  fled. 

"What  a  man  can  it  be?"  said  the 
shepherd. 

The  rest,  between  the  awfulness  of  their 
late  discovery  and  the  odd  conduct  of  this 
third  visitor,  looked  as  if  they  knew  not 
what  to  think,  and  said  nothing.  Instinc- 
tively they  withdrew  further  and  further 
from  the  grim  gentleman  in  their  midst, 
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whom  some  of  them  seemed  to  take  for 
the  Prince  of  Darkness  himself,  till  they 
formed  a  remote  circle,  an  empty  space  of 
floor  being  left  between  them  and  him  — 

circulus,  cujus  centrum  diabolus. 

The  room  was  so  silent  —  though  there 
were  more  than  twenty  people  in  it  —  that 
nothing  could  be  heard  but  the  patter  of 
the  rain  against  the  window-shutters,  ac- 
companied by  the  occasional  hiss  of  a 
stray  drop  that  fell  down  the  chimney  into 
the  fire,  and  the  steady  puffing  of  the 
man  in  the  corner,  who  had  now  resumed 
his  pipe  of  long  clay. 

The  stillness  was  unexpectedly  broken. 
The  distant  sound  of  a  gun  reverberated 
through  the  air  —  apparently  from  the 
direction  of  the  county  town. 

"  Be  jiggered  !  "  cried  the  stranger  who 
had  sung  the  song,  jumping  up. 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  "  asked  sev- 
eral. 

"A  prisoner  escaped  from  the  gaol  — 
that's  what  it  means." 

All  listened.  The  sound  was  repeated, 
and  none  of  them  spoke  but  the  man  in 
the  chimney-corner,  who  said  quietly, 
"  I've  often  been  told  that  in  this  county 
they  fire  a  gun  at  such  times  ;  but  I  never 
heard  it  till  now.'" 

"  I  wonder  if  it  is  my  man  ?  "  murmured 
the  personage  in  cinder-grey. 

"Surely  it  is!"  said  the  shepherd  in- 
voluntarily. "  And  surely  we've  seen 
him  !  That  little  man  who  looked  in  at 
the  door  by  now,  and  quivered  like  a  leaf 
when  he  seed  ye  and  heard  your  song ! " 

"  His  teeth  chattered,  and  the  breath 
went  out  of  his  body,"  said  the  dairyman. 

"And  his  heart  seemed  to  sink  within 
him  like  a  stone,"  said  Oliver  Giles. 

"And  he  bolted  as  if  he'd  been  shot 
at,"  said  the  hedge-carpenter. 

"True  —  his  teeth  chattered,  and  his 
heart  seemed  to  sink  :  and  he  bolted  as  if 
he'd  been  shot  at,"  slowly  summed  up  the 
man  in  the  chimney-corner. 

"  I  didn't  notice  it,"  remarked  the  grim 
songster. 

"We  were  all  a-wondering  what  made 
him  run  off  in  such  a  fright,"  faltered  one 
of  the  women  against  the  wall,  "and  now 
'tis  explained." 

The  firing  of  the  alarm-gun  went  on  at 
intervals,  low  and  sullenly,  and  their  sus- 
picions became  a  certainty.  The  sinister 
gentleman  in  cinder-grey  roused  himself. 
"  Is  there  a  constable  here?"  he  asked  in 
thick  tones.  "  If  so,  let  him  step  for- 
ward." 

The  engaged  man  of  fifty  stepped  qua- 


vering out  of  the  corner,  his  betrothed 
beginning  to  sob  on  the  back  of  the  chair. 

"  You  are  a  sworn  constable  ?  " 

"  I  be,  sir." 

"  Then  pursue  the  criminal  at  once, 
with  assistance,  and  bring  him  back  here. 
He  can't  have  gone  far." 

"  I  will,  sir,  I  will  —  when  I've  got  my 
staff.  I'll  go  home  and  get  it,  and  come 
sharp  here,  and  start  in  a  body." 

"Staff!  —  never  mind  your  staff;  the 
man'll  be  gone  !  " 

"But  I  can't  do  nothing  without  my 
staff  —  can  I,  William,  and  John,  and 
Charles  Jake  ?  No  ;  for  there's  the  king's 
royal  crown  a  painted  on  en  in  yaller  and 
gold,  and  the  lion  and  the  unicorn,  so  as 
when  I  raise  en  up  and  hit  my  prisoner, 
'tis  made  a  lawful  blow  thereby.  I 
wouldn't  tempt  to  take  up  a  man  without 
my  staff  —  no,  not  I.  If  I  hadn't  the 
law  to  gie  me  courage,  why,  instead  o' 
my  taking  him  up  he  might  take  up  me  !  " 

"Now,  I'm  a  king's  man  myself,  and 
can  give  you  authority  enough  for  this," 
said  the  formidable  person  in  cinder- 
grey.  "Now  then,  all  of  ye,  be  ready. 
Have  ye  any  lanterns  .''  " 

"Yes  —  have  ye  any  lanterns?  I  de- 
mand it,"  said  the  constable. 

"  And  the  rest  of  you  able-bodied " 

"  Able-bodied  men  — yes  —  the  rest  of 
ye,"  said  the  constable. 

"  Have  you  some  good  stout  staves  and 
pitchforks " 

"Staves  and  pitchforks  —  in  the  name 
o'  the  law.  And  take  'em  in  yer  hands 
and  go  in  quest,  and  do  as  we  in  authority 
tell  ye." 

Thus  aroused,  the  men  prepared  to  give 
chase.  The  evidence  was,  indeed,  though 
circumstantial,  so  convincing,  that  but 
little  argument  was  needed  to  show  the 
shepherd's  guests  that  after  what  they 
had  seen  it  would  look  very  much  like 
connivance  if  they  did  not  instantly  pur- 
sue the  unhappy  third  stranger,  who 
could  not  as  yet  have  gone  more  than  a 
few  hundred  yards  over  such  uneven  coun- 
try. 

A  shepherd  is  always  well  provided 
with  lanterns  ;  and,  lighting  these  hastily, 
and  with  hurdle-staves  in  their  hands, 
they  poured  out  of  the  door,  taking  a  di- 
rection along  the  crest  of  the  hill,  away 
from  the  town,  the  rain  having  fortunately 
a  little  abated. 

Disturbed  by  the  noise,  or  possibly  by 
unpleasant  dreams  of  her  baptism,  the 
child  who  had  been  christened  began  to 
cry  heartbrokenly  in  the  room  overhead. 
These  notes  of  grief  came  down  through 
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the  chinks  of  the  floor  to  the  ears  of  the 
women  below,  who  jumped  up  one  by  one, 
and  seemed  ^lad  of  the  excuse  to  ascend 
and  comfort  the  baby,  for  the  incidents  of 
the  last  half-hour  greatly  oppressed  them. 
Thus  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  min- 
utes the  room  on  the  ground-fioor  was 
deserted  quite. 

But  it  was  not  for  long.  Hardly  had 
the  sound  of  footsteps  died  away  when  a 
man  returned  round  the  corner  of  the 
house  from  the  direction  the  pursuers  had 
taken.  Peeping  in  at  the  door,  and  see- 
ing nobody  there,  he  entered  leisurely.  It 
was  the  stranger  of  the  chimney-corner, 
who  had  gone  out  with  the  rest.  The 
motive  of  his  return  was  shown  by  his 
lielping  himself  to  a  cut  piece  of  skimmer- 
cake  that  lay  on  a  ledge  beside  where  he 
had  sat,  and  which  he  had  apparently 
forgotten  to  take  with  him.  He  also 
poured  out  half  a  cup  more  mead  from  the 
quantity  that  remained,  ravenously  eating 
and  drinking  these  as  he  stood.  He  had 
not  finished  when  another  figure  came  in 
just  as  quietly — the  stranger  in  cinder- 
grey. 

"  Oh  —  you  here  ?  "  said  the  latter  smil- 
ing. "  I  thought  you  had  gone  to  help 
in  the  capture."  And  this  speaker  also 
revealed  the  object  of  his  return  by  look- 
ing solicitously  round  for  the  fascinating 
mug  of  old  mead. 

"  And  I  thought  you  had  gone,"  said 
the  other,  continuing  his  skimmer-cake 
with  some  effort. 

"  Well,  on  second  thoughts,  I  felt  there 
were  enough  without  me,"  said  the  first 
confidentially,  "and  such  a  night  as  it  is, 
too.  Besides,  'tis  the  business  o'  the 
government  to  take  care  of  its  criminals 

—  not  mine." 

"  True  ;  so  it  is.  And  I  felt  as  you  did, 
that  there  were  enough  without  me." 

'*  I  don't  want  to  break  my  limbs  run- 
ning over  the  humps  and  hollows  of  this 
wild  country." 

"  Nor  I  either,  between  you  and  me." 

"These  shepherd  people  are  used  to  it 

—  simple-minded  souls,  you  know,  stirred 
up  to  anything  in  a  moment.  They'll 
have  him  ready  for  me  before  the  morn- 
ing, and  no  trouble  to  me  at  all." 

"They'll  have  him,  and  we  shall  have 
saved  ourselves  all  labor  in  the  matter." 

"  True,  true.  Well,  my  way  is  to  Cas- 
terbridge  ;  and  'tis  as  much  as  my  legs 
will  do  to  take  me  that  far.  Going  the 
same  way  ? " 

"  No,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  I  have  to  get 
home  over  there  "  (he  nodded  indefinitely 
to  the  right),  "  and  I  feel  as  you  do,  that  it 


is  quite  enough  for  my  legs  to  do  before 
bedtime." 

The  other  had  by  this  time  finished 
the  mead  in  the  mug,  after  which,  shak- 
ing hands  at  the  door,  and  wishing  each 
other  well,  they  went  their  several  ways. 

In  the  mean  time  the  company  of  pursu- 
ers had  reached  the  end  of  the  hog's- 
back  elevation  which  dominated  this  part 
of  the  coomb.  They  had  decided  on  no 
particular  plan  of  action  ;  and,  finding  that 
the  man  of  the  baleful  trade  was  no  longer 
in  their  company,  they  seemed  quite  un- 
able to  form  any  such  plan  now.  They 
descended  in  all  directions  down  the  hill, 
and  straightway  several  of  the  parties  fell 
into  the  snare  set  by  nature  for  all  mis- 
guided midnight  ramblers  over  the  lower 
cretaceous  formation.  The  "lynchets," 
or  flint  slopes,  which  belted  the  escarp- 
ment at  intervals  of  a  dozen  yards,  took 
the  less  cautious  ones  unawares,  and  los- 
ing their  footing  on  the  rubbly  steep  they 
slid  sharply  downwards,  the  lanterns  roll- 
ing from  their  hands  to  the  bottom,  and 
there  lying  on  their  sides  till  the  horn  was 
scorched  through. 

When  they  had  again  gathered  them- 
selves together,  the  shepherd,  as  the  man 
who  knew  the  country  best,  took  the  lead, 
and  guided  them  round  these  treacherous 
inclines.  The  lanterns,  which  seemed 
rather  to  dazzle  their  eyes  and  warn  the 
fugitive  than  to  assist  them  in  the  explora- 
tion, were  extinguished,  due  silence  was 
observed;  and  in  this  more  rational  order 
they  plunged  into  the  vale.  It  was  a 
grassy,  briary,  moist  channel,  affording 
some  shelter  to  any  person  who  had 
sought  it;  but  the  party  perambulated  it 
in  vain,  and  ascended  on  the  other  side. 
Here  they  wandered  apart,  and  after  an 
interval  closed  together  again  to  report 
progress.  At  the  second  time  of  closing 
in  they  found  themselves  near  a  lonely 
oak,  the  single  tree  on  this  part  of  the 
upland,  probably  sown  there  by  a  passing 
bird  some  hundred  years  before.  And 
here,vStanding  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
trunk,  as  motionless  as  the  trunk  itself, 
appeared  the  man  they  were  in  quest  of, 
his  outline  being  well  defined  against  the 
sky  beyond.  The  band  noiselessly  drew 
up  and  faced  him. 

"Your  money  or  your  life!"  said  the 
constable  sternly  to  the  still  figure. 

"  No,  no,"  whispered  John  Pitcher. 
"  'Tisn't  our  side  ought  to  say  that. 
That's  the  doctrine  of  vagabonds  like 
him,  and  we  be  on  the  side  of  the  law." 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  the  constable  im- 
patiently ;  "  I  must  say  something,  mustn't 
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I?  and  if  you  had  all  the  weight  o'  this 
undertaking  upon  your  mind,  perhaps 
you'd  say  the  wrong  thing  too.  Prisoner 
at  the  bar,  surrender,  in  the  name  of  the 
Fath the  crown,  I  mane  !  " 

The  man  under  the  tree  seemed  now  to 
notice  them  for  the  first  time,  and,  giving 
them  no  opportunity  whatever  for  exhibit- 
ing their  jrourage,  he  strolled  slowly  to- 
wards them.  He  was,  indeed,  the  little 
man,  the  third  stranger;  but  his  trepida- 
tion had  in  a  great  measure  gone. 

"Well,  travellers,"  he  said,  "did  I  hear 
ye  speak  to  me  ?  " 

"You  did:  you've  got  to  come  and  be 
our  prisoner  at  once,"  said  the  constable. 
"  We  arrest  ye  on  the  charge  of  not  biding 
in  Casterbridge  gaol  in  a  decent,  proper 
manner  to  be  hung  to-morrow  morning. 
Neighbors,  do  your  duty,  and  seize  the 
culpet ! " 

On  hearing  the  charge,  the  man  seemed 
enlightened,  and,  saying  not  another  word, 
resigned  himself  with  preternatural  civility 
to  the  search-party,  who,  with  their  staves 
in  their  hands,  surrounded  him  on  all 
sides,  and  marched  him  back  towards  the 
shepherd's  cottage. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  by  the  time  they 
arrived.  The  light  shining  from  the  open 
door,  a  sound  of  men's  voices  within,  pro- 
claimed to  them  as  they  approached  the 
house  that  some  new  events  had  arisen  in 
their  absence.  On  entering  they  discov- 
ered the  shepherd's  living-room  to  be  in- 
vaded by  two  officers  from  Casterbridge 
gaol,  and  a  well-known  magistrate  who 
lived  at  the  nearest  country-seat,  intelli- 
gence of  the  escape  having  become  gen- 
erally circulated. 

"Gentleman,"  said  the  constable,  "I 
have  brought  back  your  man — not  with- 
out risk  and  danger;  but  every  one  must 
do  his  duty.  He  is  inside  this  circle  of 
able-bodied  persons,  who  have  lent  me 
useful  aid  considering  their  ignorance  of 
crown  work.  Men,  bring  forward  your 
prisoner."  And  the  third  stranger  was 
led  to  the  light. 

"Who  is  this?"  said  one  of  the  offi- 
cials. 

"The  man,"  said  the  constable. 

"Certainly  not,"  said  the  other  turn- 
key; and  the  first  corroborated  his  state- 
ment. 

"  But  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  "  asked 
the  constable.  "  Or  why  was  he  so  terri- 
fied at  sight  o'  the  singing  instrument  of 
the  law.^"  Here  he  related  the  strange 
behavior  of  the  third  stranger  on  entering 
the  house. 

"Can't  understand  it,"  said  the  officer 
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coolly.  "  All  I  know  is  that  it  is  not  the 
condemned  man.  He's  quite  a  different 
character  from  this  one;  a  gauntish  fel- 
low, with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  rather  good- 
looking,  and  with  a  musical  bass  voice 
that  if  you  heard  it  once  you'd  never  mis- 
take as  long  as  you  lived." 

"Why,  souls  —  'twas  the  man  in  the 
chimney-corner  ! " 

"Hey  —  what?"  said  the  magistrate, 
coming  forward  after  inquiring  particulars 
from  the  shepherd  in  the  background. 
"  Haven't  you  got  the  man  after  all  ?  " 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  constable,  "he's 
the  man  we  were  in  search  of,  that's 
true ;  and  yet  he's  not  the  man  we  were 
in  search  of.  For  the  man  we  were  in 
search  of  was  not  the  man  we  wanted,  sir, 
if  you  understand  my  every-day  way;  for 
'twas  the  man  in  the  chimney-corner." 

"A  pretty  kettle  of  fish  altogether!" 
said  the  magistrate.  "  You  had  better 
start  for  the  other  man  at  once." 

The  prisoner  now  spoke  for  the  first 
time.  The  mention  of  the  man  in  the 
chimney-corner  seemed  to  have  moved 
him  as  nothing  else  could  do.  "  Sir,"  he 
said,  stepping  forward  to  the  magistrate, 
"  take  no  more  trouble  about  me.  The 
time  is  come  when  I  may  as  well  speak. 
I  have  done  nothing;  my  crime  is  that 
the  condemned  man  is  my  brother.  Early 
this  afternoon  I  left  home  at'Anglebury 
to  tramp  it  all  the  way  to  Casterbridge 
gaol  to  bid  him  farewell.  I  was  benight- 
ed, and  called  here  to  rest  and  ask  the 
way.  When  I  opened  the  door  I  saw 
before  me  the  very  man,  my  brother,  that 
I  thought  to  see  in  the  condemned  cell  at 
Casterbridge.  He  was  in  this  chimney- 
corner  ;  and  jammed  close  to  him,  so  that 
he  could  not  have  got  out  if  he  had  tried, 
was  the  executioner  who'd  come  to  take 
his  life,  singing  a  song  about  it  and  not 
knowing  that  it  was  his  victim  who  was 
close  by,  joining  in  to  save  appearances. 
My  brother  looked  a  glance  of  agony  at 
me,  and  I  knew  he  meant,  'Don't  reveal 
what  you  see;  my  life  depends  on  it.' 
I  was  so  terror-struck  that  I  could  hardly 
stand,  and,  not  knowing  what  I  did,  I 
turned  and  hurried  away." 

The  narrator's  manner  and  tone  had 
the  stamp  of  truth,  and  his  story  made  a 
great  impression  on  all  around.  "And 
do  you  know  where  your  brother  is  at  the 
present  time  ?  "  -asked  the  magistrate. 

"  I  do  not.  I  have  never  seen  him 
since  I  closed  this  door." 

"  I  can  testify  to  that,  for  we've  been 
between  ye  ever  since,"  said  the  consta- 
ble. 
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"  Where  does  he  think  to  fly  to  ?  —  what 
is  his  occupation  ?  " 

"  He's  a  watch  and  clockmaker,  sir." 

"'A  said  'a  was  a  wheelwright  —  a 
wicked  rogue,"  said  the  constable. 

"  The  wheels  o'  clocks  and  watches  he 
meant,  no  doubt,"  said  Shepherd  Fennel. 
"  I  thought  his  hands  were  palish  for's 
trade." 

"  Well,  it  appears  to  me  that  nothing 
can  be  gained  by  retaining  this  poor  man 
in  custody,"  said  the  magistrate:  "your 
business  lies  with  the  other,  unquestiona- 
bly." 

And  so  the  little  man  was  released  off- 
hand ;  but  he  looked  nothing  the  less  sad 
on  that  account,  it  being  beyond  the  power 
of  magistrate  or  constable  to  raze  out  the 
written  troubles  in  his  brain,  for  they 
concerned  another  whom  he  regarded 
with  more  solicitude  than  himself.  When 
this  was  done,  and  the  man  had  gone  his 
way,  the  night  was  found  to  be  so  far 
advanced  that  it  was  deemed  useless  to 
renew  the  search  before  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

Next  day,  accordingly,  the  quest  for 
the  clever  sheep-stealer  became  general 
and  keen,  to  all  appearance  at  least.  But 
the  intended  punishment  was  cruelly  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  transgression,  and  the 
sympathy  pf  a  great  many  country  folk  in 
that  district  was  strongly  on  the  side  of 
the  fugitive.  Moreover,  his  marvellous 
coolness  and  daring  under  the  unprece- 
dented circumstances  of  the  shepherd's 
party  won  their  admiration.  So  that  it 
may  be  questioned  if  all  those  who  osten- 
sibly made  themselves  so  busy  in  explor- 
ing woods  and  fields  and  lanes  were  quite 
so  thorough  when  it  came  to  the  private 
examination  of  their  own  lofts  and  out- 
houses. Stories  were  afloat  of  a  myste- 
rious figure  being  occasionally  seen  in 
some  old  overgrown  trackway  or  other, 
remote  from  turnpike  roads ;  but  when  a 
search  was  instituted  in  any  of  these  sus- 
pected quarters  nobody  was  found.  Thus 
the  days  and  weeks  passed  without  tid- 
ings. 

In  brief,  the  bass-voiced  man  of  the 
chimney-corner  was  never  recaptured. 
Some  said  that  he  went  across  the  sea, 
others  that  he  did  not,  but  buried  himself 
in  the  depths  of  a  populous  city.  At  any 
rate,  the  gentleman  in  cinder-grey  never 
did  his  morning's  work  at  Casterbridge, 
nor  met  anywhere  at  all,  for  business  pur- 
poses, the  comrade  with  whom  he  had 
passed  an  hour  of  relaxation  in  the  lonely 
house  on  the  coomb. 

The  grass  has  long  been  green  on  the 


graves  of  Shepherd  Fennel  and  his  fru 
gal  wife;  the  guests  who  made  up  the 
christening  party  have  mainly  followed 
their  entertainers  to  the  tomb;  the  baby 
in  whose  honor  they  all  had  met  is  a  ma- 
tron in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  But  the 
arrival  of  the  three  strangers  at  the  shep- 
herd's that  night,  and  the  details  con- 
nected therewith,  is  a  story  as  well  known 
as  ever  in  the  country  about  Higher 
Crowstairs. 

Thomas  Hardy. 


From  The  Spectator. 
QUEEN  VICTORIA  AS  GODDESS. 

The  AthencEum  mentions  casually  a 
striking  incident  which  is  stated  to  have 
recently  occurred  in  Orissa,  and  which 
would  have  broken  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
heart.  Sergeant  Atkinson,  presumably  an 
inspector  of  roads,  or,  it  may  be,  police 
officer,  reports  to  the  Indian  Spectatoi\  a 
native  paper  published  in  English,  that  a 
tribe  in  Orissa  has  adopted  Queen  Vic- 
toria as  its  deity.  We  have  no  details 
either  as  to  worship  or  creed,  though  they 
will,  no  doubt,  be  speedily  obtained  ;  but 
the  story  is  prima  facie  probable.  A 
sergeant  would  never  have  invented  such 
an  incident,  so  entirely  outside  his  expe- 
rience, and  such  an  elevation  for  the 
queen  is  in  entire  accordance  with  all  that 
is  known  of  the  operation  of  religious 
feeling  among  the  lower  castes  and  wilder 
tribes  of  the  Indian  provinces.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  wonderfully  sugges- 
tive and  instructive  "  Essays,"  recently 
published  by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  —  essays 
which  want  nothing  but  length  and  dry- 
ness to  place  their  author  in  the  front 
rank  of  Asiatic  authorities  —  without  per- 
ceiving that  Brahmanism,  so  far  from 
having  ossified  itself,  is  still  a  living  and 
changing  creed,  that  it  constantly  creates 
for  itself  or  assimilates  new  objects  of 
worship,  fresh  deities,  and  even  in  rare 
but  most  important  cases,  new  philoso- 
phies. The  regular  process  is  for  a  phil- 
osopher, or  chief  of  a  tribe,  or  otherwise 
influential  person,  to  recognize  in  some 
system  of  thought  or  person,  or  rare  ob- 
ject —  which  latter  may  vary  from  an 
epcrgne  to  an  oddly -shaped  rock  or 
strangely-placed  clump  of  trees  —  either 
a  fitting  symbol  of  the  universal  and  di- 
vine, or  an  embodiment  of  it,  or  an  earthly 
manifestation  of  some  subordinate  but 
powerful  deity,  and  gradually  belief,  or 
worship,    or  j-everence  accretes    to  the 
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idea,  or  person,  or  thino:,  till  he  or  it  be- 
comes an  object  of  worship,  and  a  centre 
of  faith,  it  may  be  to  scores  of  thousands. 
Chaitanya,  founder  of  the  Vaishnavas,  is 
reverenced  by  millions-  If  the  idea 
spreads,  or  the  person  is  believed  to  work 
wonders,  or  miracles  are  reported  of  the 
thino^,  the  circle  of  worshippers  extends, 
the  worship  becomes  a  cult,  with  separate 
ceremonial  and  ritual ;  and  behold  a  new 
caste,  with  a  new  faith,  fully  born.  If  the 
new  force  is  locally  considerable,  Brah- 
manism,  as  represented  by  local  priests, 
or  occasionally  by  teachers  of  wider  influ- 
ence, steps  in,  and  either  denounces  the 
new  teaching  as  utterly  evil  —  in  which 
case  every  charge  the  foul  imagination  of 
Asia  can  invent  is  hurled  at  its  votaries 
—  or,  much  more  frequently,  adopts  the 
idea,  person,  or  thing,  declares  them  all 
sacred,  gives  them  t3rahmanical  names, 
and,  so  to  speak,  consecrates  the  whole 
affair,  which  thenceforward  is  an  integral 
part  of  Hindooism,  and  develops  till  the 
teaclier  is  considered  not  only  inspired, 
but  a  source  of  inspiration,  or  the  person 
is  worshipped  as  an  avatar,  or  the  thing 
becomes  a  sacred  idol. 

Or  the  numerous  local  gods  known  to  have 
been  living  men,  by  far  the  greater  portion 
derive  from  the  ordinary  canonization  of  holy 
personages.  This  s\'Stem  of  canonizing  has 
grown  out  of  the  world-wide  sentiment  that 
rigid  asceticism  and  piety  combined  with  im- 
plicit faith  gradually  develop  a  miraculous 
faculty.  The  saint  or  hermit  may  have  deeper 
motives —  the  triumph  of  the  spirit  over  cor- 
rupt matter,  of  virtue  over  vanity  and  lusts,  or 
the  self-purification  required  of  mediaeval 
magicians  and  mystical  alchemists  before  they 
could  deal  with  the  great  secrets  of  nature  ; 
but  the  popular  belief  is  that  his  relentless 
austerity  extorts  thaumaturgic  power  from 
reluctant  gods.  And  of  him  who  works  mira- 
cles do  they  say  in  India,  as  in  Samaria  they 
said  of  Simon  Magus,  "This  man  is  the 
great  power  of  God  ;  "  wherefore  after  death 
(if  not  in  life)  he  is  honored  as  divine  indeed. 
Now  the  word  miracle  must  not  be  understood 
in  our  sense  of  an  interposition  to  alter  unva- 
rying natural  laws,  for  in  India  no  such  laws 
have  been  definitely  ascertained;  it  means 
only  something  that  passes  an  ordinary  man's 
understanding,  authenticated  and  enlarged  by 
vague  and  vulgar  report.  And  the  exhibition 
of  marvellous  devotion  or  contempt  for  what 
is  valued  by  the  world  stimulates  inventive 
credulity.  lie  who  does  such  things  is  sure  to 
be  credited  with  miracles,  probably  during  his 
life,  assuredly  after  his  death.  When  such  an 
one  dies,  his  body  is  not  burnt,  but  buried  ;  a 
disciple  or  relative  of  the  saint  establishes 
himself  over  the  tomb  as  steward  of  the  mys- 
teries and  receiver  of  the  temporalities  ;  vows 
are  paid,  sacrifice  is  made,  a  saint's   day  is 


added  to  the  local  calendar,  and  the  future 
success  of  the  shrine  depends  upon  some 
lucky  hit  in  the  vi^ay  of  prophecy  or  fulfilment 
of  prayers.  The  number  of  shrines  thus 
raised  in  Berar  alone  to  these  anchorites  and 
persons  deceased  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  is 
large,  and  it  is  constantly  increasing.  Some 
of  them  have  already  attained  the  rank  of 
temples,  they  are  richly  endowed,  and  collect 
great  crowds  at  the  yearly  pilgrim  gatherings, 
like  the  tombs  of  celebrated  Christian  martyrs 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  But  although  the  shrines 
of  a  Hindu  ascetic  and  of  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury may  have  acquired  fame  among  the 
vulgar  and  ignorant  by  precisely  the  same  at- 
tribute—  their  reputation  for  miraculous  effi- 
cacy—  yet  the  only  point  of  resemblance 
between  the  two  cases  is  this  common  infer- 
ence from  eminent  sanctity  in  the  world  to 
wonder-working  power  in  the  grave.  For 
whereas  the  great  Catholic  Church  never  al- 
lowed the  lowest  English  peasant  to  regard 
St.  Thomas  or  St  Edmund  as  anything  higher 
than  glorified  intercessors,  with  a  sort  of  dele- 
gated miraculous  power,  the  Indian  prophet  or 
devotee  does  by  the  patronage  of  the  Brah- 
mans  rise  gradually  in  the  hierarchy  of  super- 
natural beings,  until  his  human  origin  fades 
and  disappears  completely  in  the  haze  of  tra- 
dition, and  he  takes  rank  as  a  god. 

Sir  Alfred  Lyall  declares  that  he  could,  if 
required,  give  minute  details  of  such  ele- 
vations, and  this  not  of  persons  only,  but 
of  things;  and  he  proceeds  to  defend  a 
theory  which  we  cannot  now  examine,  — 
that  this  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
much  of  the  Hindoo  polytheism,  which  in 
its  wildness  and  impossibility  so  puzzles 
those  who  know  that  behind  Hindooism 
lives  a  vast  and  subtle  philosophy  worthy- 
the  study  of  the  keenest  minds.  What  is 
certain  is  that  the  process  goes  on,  that 
the  Indian  people,  with  their  hunger  for 
belief  and  reverence,  are  constantly  be- 
getting new  gods,  and  that  Brahmanism, 
with  its  rooted  notion  that  ^/^/'/Z  (faith)  is 
in  itself  a  holy  condition  of  mind  apart 
from  the  object  of  faith,  and  its  theory 
that  anything  may  be  an  embodiment  of 
the  Universal  Spirit,  lends  its  sanction  to 
the  process,  and  in  lending  it  sends 
crowds,  it  may  be  millions,  hunting  for 
what  of  benefit  or  good  of  any-l<ind  may 
be  derivable  from  tlie  new  worship.  It  is 
a  logical  induction  from  the  Brahman 
faith,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  creed, 
color,  or  history  is  no  bar  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  person  or  thing  thus  deified. 
If  the  Universal  Spirit,  or,  far  below  him, 
Vishnu  or  Siva,  chooses  to  take  an  ugly 
stone  or  a  silver  dish  for  symbol,  or  to 
eirriHlriy  himself  in  a  negro  or  a  white 
man,  there  is  no  law  of  limilalion  upon  his 
actions.     The  white  man,  however  unac- 
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countable,  or  barbaric,  or  unclean,  was 
still  created.  The  French  General  Ray- 
mond was  worshipped  as  a  god,  though 
he  probably  believed  nothing;  so  was 
General  Nicholson,  though  he  was,  we 
have  heard,  of  the  straitest  sect  of  Irish 
Orangemen  ;  so  was  a  military  philan- 
thropist, whose  name  we  are  ashamed  to 
have  forgotten,  who  devoted  his  life  to  a 
wild  tribe  in  the  Bengalee  Himalayas  ; 
and  so  also  may  be  the  queen.  As  to 
things,  the  instances  of  their  elevation 
are  endless.  Sir  A.  Lyall  knew  of  scores 
of  shrines  reared  over  stones  and  among 
sacred  copses,  and  himself  "knew  a 
Hindu  officer,  of  great  shrewdness  and 
very  fair  education,  who  devoted  several 
hours  daily  to  the  elaborate  worship  of 
five  round  pebbles,  which  he  had  appoint- 
ed to  be  his  symbol  of  omnipotence. 
Although  his  general  belief  was  in  one 
all-pervading  divinity,  he  must  have  some- 
thing symbolic  to  handle  and  address." 
There  is  a  silver  dish,  an  epergne,  which 
is  going  through  the  process  at  this  mo- 
ment. It  was  presented  to  a  Goorkha 
regiment  by  Queen  Victoria,  and  is  al- 
ready such  an  object  of  reverence  that  it 
has  a  voluntary  guard,  that  officers  dis- 
niount  as  it  passes,  and  that  it  is  as  certain 
as  anything  human  can  be  that,  while  it  is 
on  the  ground,  its  Goorkha  devotees  — 
all  Hindoos  to  the  bone  —  will  die  before 
they  retreat  without  it.  Grant  it  victory 
in  a  skirmish  or  two,  and  the  epergne  will 
be  a  true  object  of  worship,  more  than  a 
symbol,  possibly  with  a  temple  raised 
above  it,  and  an  admission  from  regular 
priests  that  in  it  resides  some  portion  of 
the  power  of  the  Supreme. 

The  adoption  of  Queen  Victoria  into  a 
system  like  this  is  so  natural,  that  we 
wonder  it  has  never  occurred  before. 
She  is  just  the  material  to  make  a  god- 
dess of;  a  living  being,  of  far-reaching 
power,  invisible,  yet  present  throughout 
India;  a  worker,  in  native  eyes,  of  many 
wonders  ;  and  on  the  whole  beneficent, 
though  that,  indeed,  to  the  devotees  of 
small-pox  and  cholera,  both  of  which  have 
worshippers,  and  the  first  very  many, 
would  make  but  little  difference.  God 
creates,  and  God  crushes  also,  in  the 
Hindoo  mind.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
world,  on  the  Brahmanical  theory,  why 
the  universal  should  not  express  himself 
in  Queen  Victoria,  or  why  Vishnu  or 
Siva,  or  better  still,  Saraswuti,  the  mighty 
goddess  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  should 
not  express  himself  or  herself  in  her. 
Either  deity  is  unlimited,  if  not  uncondi- 
tioned, and  granting  the  acceptance  of  the 


faith,  which  is  a  question  mainly  of  the 
number  of  its  votaries,  temples  may  yet 
rise  over  Orissa,  or  farther,  in  which  wor- 
ship will  be  paid  to  Queen  Victoria,  and 
her  figure  will  be  hung  with  jewels  and 
sacred  flowers,  and  thousands  will  bow, 
and  march,  and  dance  in  an  ecstasy  of 
adoration,  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  as 
they  pay  or  receive  coin,  will  put  it  to 
their  foreheads,  because  it  bears  the  effigy 
of  the  new  goddess.  Little  of  all  this 
will  probably  happen,  because  the  tribe 
which  has  adopted  this  cult  is  small,  be- 
cause Orissa  is  traversed  incessantly  by 
men  who  have  lived  in  Calcutta,  where 
scepticism  is  in  the  air  —  there  are,  if  we 
recollect  rightly,  fifty  thousand  men  from 
Orissa  in  Calcutta,  who  return  home  as 
faithfully  as  Scotchmen  —  and  because 
the  English  officials,  fearing  ridicule,  will 
stamp  out  the  new  faith,  if  they  can.  But 
there  is  absolutely  no  impossibility  in  its 
spread,  and  if  it  spread,  the  consequences 
would  be  incalculable.  The  adhesion  of 
a  single  province  of  India  to  the  queen  in 
any  way  which  made  disloyalty  or  dis- 
obedience impossible  would  change  all 
the  conditions  of  government  there,  and 
rest  the  empire,  now  so  insecure,  on  a 
basis  of  granite.  It  will  not  happen, 
though  a  thing  much  greater,  the  formal 
adoption  of  Christianity  by  the  Khalsa, 
the  Sikh  "children  of  the  sugar  and  the 
sword,"  was  within  an  ace  of  happening, 
would,  as  we  believe,  have  happened,  but 
for  Lord  Canning's  repugnance  ;  but  that 
there  should  be  even  a  dim  possibility  of 
it  is  an  incident  in  Indian  history  worth 
more  than  the  AthencEnm''s  quiet  refer- 
ence, or  our  own  poor  effort  to  explain. 

We  suppose  some  official  note  of  the 
occurrence  will  one  day  reach  the  queen, 
and  we  wonder  how  she  will  feel.  It 
must  be  a  curious  sensation  to  know  that 
in  one  corner  of  the  world  you  are  ac- 
tually worshipped  by  men  and  women  you 
never  saw,  or  possibly  heard  of,  —  held  to 
be  divine,  to  be  something  which,  whether 
through  the  presence  of  a  deity  incarnate 
in  you,  or  any  other  way,  is  unmistakably 
above  humanity.  There  must  be  a  strange 
humility  generated  by  that.  The  Roman 
emperors  could  have  told  us  something  of 
it,  for  though  the  cultus  of  the  emperor 
was  not  precisely  worship,  it  approached 
it  very  closely,  was  held  by  loyal  Chris- 
tians to  be  entirely  forbidden,  as  the  wor- 
ship of  a  false  deity,  and  must  in  a  mind 
like  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  have  devel- 
oped some  strange  thoughts.  Visible  iai 
cense  can  hardly  go  up  in  a  thousan< 
cities  before  one's  own  image  withoui  ex- 
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citing  thought,  and  Aurelius  could  have 
told  us  so  clearly  what  his  thoughts  were. 
Nicholson's  thoughts  we  know.  He  was 
profoundly  irritated  at  being  made  a  deity, 
and,  with  his  usual  "unconstitutionality," 
he  ordered  his  worshippers  severe  whip- 
pings, which  were  inflicted,  and  which 
profoundly  confirmed  their  faith.  They 
would  have  made  a  faithful  guard  for  him 
in  that  final  charge  into  Delhi,  and,  per- 
haps, preserved  his  life  ;  but  the  Orange- 
man could  not  away  with  the  blaspheiny, 
or  the  soldier  bear  the  touch  of  ridicule 
involved.  Perhaps  Queen  Victoria  will 
be  angry,  too,  though  she  will  hardly  or- 
der whippings  for  the  poor  Ooreyas ;  but 
still,  even  in  a  reign  like  hers,  it  may 
hereafter  be  recorded,  as  a  most  weird  in- 
cident, that  far  down  in  a  forgotten  sea- 
coast  province  of  India,  where,  also  within 
her  reign,  millions  of  persons  perished  of 
hunger,  a  wild  tribe,  struck  in  some  un- 
known way  by  the  separateness  of  her 
personality,  resolved  that,  of  all  they 
knew,  she  was  the  most  probable  deposi- 
tary of  the  breath  of  the  Universal  Spirit, 
and  the  fittest  object  for  their  worship. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  even  English  electors, 
hearing  of  such  things,  will  wake  to  a  dim 
apprehension  that  all  mankind  is  not  alike, 
that  humanity  is  not  enclosed  in  a  corner 
of  the  smallest  continent,  and  that  be- 
tween them  and  the  Indian  there  is  still 
some  kind  of  gulf. 


From  The  Spectator. 
STARTLING  POETRY. 

Mr.  Browning  might  have  taken  as  a 
motto  for  his  work  as  a  poet  one  of  Car- 
dinal Newman's  striking  verses  :  — 

Can  Science  bear  us 
To  the  hid  springs 
Of  human  things? 
Why  may  not  dream, 
Or  thought's  day-gleam, 
Startle,  yet  cheer  us  ? 

He  never  publishes  a  volume  in  which 
there  is  not  some  protest  against  the  no- 
tion that  science  can  bear  us  to  the  hid 
springs  of  human  things.  He  never  pub- 
lishes a  volume  without  pressing  and  even 
urging  on  us  that  dreams  and  thought's 
day-gleams  may  startle,  yet  cheer  us. 
And  almost  all  he  does  for  us  is  done  by 
the  startling  method.  He  loves  to  awaken 
the  sleep  of  the  intellect,  the  sleep  of  the 
affections,  the  sleep  of  the  spirit,  by  some 
sudden  shock  to  which  we  respond  l)y  a 
sort  of  jump.     His  very  rhymes  are  often 


carefully  designed  to  electrify,  as  we  shall 
scon  see  ;  but  his  constructions  are  still 
more  so;  indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
anticipated    Wagner   in    the    use   of   dis- 
cords,  if   that  were  really  the  secret  in 
the   art   of   the   great  musician  who  has 
lately  left   us,  —  a   matter  on   which   the 
present  writer  is  profoundly  incompetent 
to    pass    any   judgment.     Abruptness    is 
Mr.  Browning's  secret.     Take  the  prefa- 
tory poem  to  his  new  volume  of  "Joco- 
seria,"  just  published  by  Smith  and  Elder, 
a  poem  which  is  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
lyric  that  the  book  contains,  and  never- 
theless, though  a  lyric,  is  a  succession  of 
slight  shocks  :  — 
Wanting  is  —  what.-* 
Summer  redundant, 
Blueness  abundant, 
—  Where  is  the  spot  ? 
Beamy  the  world,  yet  a  blank  all  the  same, 
— Framework  which  waits   for   a   picture   to 

frame  : 
What  of  the  leafage,  what  of  the  flower  ? 
Roses  embowering  with  nought  they  embower  ! 
Come  then,  complete  incompletion,  O  comer. 
Pant  through  the  blueness,  perfect   the  sum- 
mer ! 
Breathe  but  one  breath 
Rose  beauty  above, 
And  all  that  was  death 
Grows  life,  grows  love, 
Grows  love  ! 

How  abruptly  the  opening  interrogation 
breaks  upon  us!  How  enigmatic  the  re- 
ply !  we  do  not  mean  that  its  drift  is  not 
soon  enough  apprehended,  but  that  on  the 
first  blush  the  reply  seems  to  be  explain- 
ing not  the  essence  of  the  state  of  want, 
but  the  essence  of  those  conditions  which 
ought  most  to  satisfy  want.  And  then, 
how  curiously  elliptic  is  the  question, 
"Where  is  the  spot.'"'  Of  course,  what 
Mr.  Browning  means  is  something  of  this 
sort,  "  Where  is  the  spot  where  the  re- 
dundant summer  and  the  abundant  blue- 
ness find  their  way  into  the  soul  so  as  to 
satisfy  it .'"'  But  this  is  carrying  ellipsis 
to  the  point  of  an  electric  shock,  for  it  is 
startling  merely  to  feel  how  much  of  the 
poet's  meaning  we  are  expected  to  gather 
from  his  hints,  and  supply  in  part  from 
our  own  resources.  Then  the  abjective 
"beamy,"  which  is  chosen  to  describe  the 
world,  is  unquestionably  an  odd  one  for 
the  purpose,  and  chosen,  as  we  should  say, 
for  the  jerk  it  administers  to  the  imagina- 
tion. Nothing,  on  the  whole,  could  ex- 
press the  sense  of  a  blank  somewhere, 
which  the  poet  wants  to  express,  better 
than  these  sudden  little  tugs  and  jerks  at 
the  reader's  mind.  But  then,  again,  when 
he  wants  to  indicate  what  would  best  fill 
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in  the  blank,  and  give  a  rounded  comple- 
tion to  the  desolate  framework,  one  is 
startled  afresh  to  find  that  the  new  power 
which  is  to  give  us  this,  and  which  is  "to 
complete  incompletion,"  is  expected  to 
"pant  through  the  blueness,"  and  so  to 
"perfect  tlie  summer."  Could  anything 
that   "panted"  really  "complete   incom 


pleti 


The  phrase  suggests  a  loco- 


motive rather  than  a  divine  presence, 
That  which  breathes  a  breath  of  rose- 
beauty,  surely  ought  not  to  pant.  But 
Mr.  Browning  loves  spasm,  loves  succes- 
sive shocks  of  thought  or  feeling,  and  can 
hardly  deny  himself  the  satisfaction  of 
thinking  that  even  the  spirit  of  perfect 
love  and  harmony  is  perpetually  startling 
this  dull  world  by  galvanizing  it  with  vivid 
spasms  of  thought  and  feeling,  such  as  he 
himself  has  the  skill  to  administer. 

So  it  is  with  almost  every  remarkable 
poem  in  Mr.  Browning's  new  volume. 
The  rhythm,  the  rhyme,  the  thought,  the 
feeling,  are  all  chosen  to  strike  sparks  out 
of  the  reader's  mind,  as  the  steel  strikes 
sparks  out  of  a  flint;  and  the  result  nat- 
urally is  that  the  reader  feels  towards  Mr. 
Browning  somewhat  as  a  bit  of  flint  might 
feel  which  has  served  this  purpose  to  a 
fragment  of  steel,  —  a  little  sore  and  a 
little  fractured.  "  Donald,"  for  example, 
is  a  vivid  and  striking  comment  on  the 
heartlessness  which  is  sometimes  bred  by 
what  is  called  "sport."  A  Scotch  sports- 
man, who  meets  a  noble  red-deer  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipice,  where  there  is  not 
room  for  either  to  pass  the  other,  lies 
down,  and  the  stag,  tamed  by  the  sense 
of  danger,  instead  of  disputing  the  pass, 
steps  daintily  over  him,  so  as  not  to  hurt 
him.  The  sportsman,  however,  cannot 
bear  to  lose  the  chance,  seizes  the  stag's 
hind  feet,  and  stabs  him  in  the  belly, 
w^hereupon  the  end  of  the  story  is  told 
thus :  — 

I  shall  dare  to  place  myself  by  God 

Who  scanned  —  for  he  does  —  each  feature 

Of  the  face  thrown  up  in  appeal  to  him 
By  the  agonizing  creature. 

Nay,  I   hear   plain  words :  "  Thy  gift   brings 
this !  " 

Up  he  sprang,  back  he  staggered, 
Over  he  fell,  and  with  him  our  friend 

—  At  following  game  no  laggard. 

Yet  he  was  not  dead  when  they  picked  next 
day 

From  the  gully's  depth  the  wreck  of  him  ; 
His  fall  had  been  stayed  by  the  stag  beneath. 

Who  cushioned  and  saved  the  neck  of  him. 

But  the  rest  of  his  body  —  why,  doctors  said, 
Whatever  could  break  was  broken  ; 


Legs,  arms,  ribs,  all  of  him  looked  like  a  toast 
In  a  tumbler  of  port-wine  soaken. 

"That  your  life  is  left  you,  thank  the  stag !  " 
Said  they,  when  —  the  slow  cure  ended  — 

They  opened  the  hospital-door,  and  thence 
—  Strapped,  spliced,  main  fractures  mended 

And  minor  damage  left  wisely  alone  — 
Like  an  old  shoe  clouted  and  cobbled, 

Out  —  what  went  in  a  Goliath  well-nigh  — 
Some  half  of  a  David  hobbled. 

"You  must  ask  an  alms  from  house  to  house  : 
Sell  the  stag's  head  for  a  bracket. 

With  its  grand  twelve  tines  —  I'd  buy  it  my- 
self— 
And  use  the  skin  for  a  jacket !  " 

He  was  wiser,  made  both  head  and  hide 
His  win-penny  :  hands  and  knees  on, 

Would  manage  to  crawl  —  poor  crab  —  by  the 
roads 
In  the  misty  stalking-season. 

And  if  he  discovered  a  bothy  like  this, 
Why,  harvest  was  sure  :  folks  listened. 

He  told  his  tale  to  the  lovers  of  Sport  : 
Lips  twitched,  cheeks  glowed,  eyes  glistened. 

And  when  he  had  come  to  the  close,  and  spread 
His  spoils  for  the  gazers'  wonder, 

With  "Gentlemen,  here's  the  skull  of  the  stag 
I  was  over,  thank  God,  not  under  !  "  — 

The  company  broke  out  in  applause  ; 

"  By  Jingo,  a  lucky  cripple  ! 
Have  a  munch  of  grouse  and  a  hunk  of  bread, 

And  a  tug,  besides,  at  our  tipple  !  " 

And  "There's  mv  pay  for  your  pluck  !  "  cried 
This, 
"And  mine  for  your  jolly  story  !  " 
Cried    That,    while    'Tother  —  but     he     was 
drunk  — 
Hiccupped  "A  trump,  a  Tory  !  " 

I  hope  I  gave  twice  as  much  as  the  rest ; 

For,  as  Homer  would  say,  "  within  grate 
Though  teeth  kept  tongue,"  my  whole  soul 
growled 

"  Rightly  rewarded,  —  Ingrate  !  " 

There  is  a  fine  picture  here,  and  a  most 
effective  succession  of  shocks  given  to 
the  humaner  feelings  which  lie  deep  be- 
neath those  of  the  mere  sportsman, — 
indeed,  these  verses  constitute  a  series  of 
explosions  of  percussion-caps,  rather  than 
the  sheet-lightning  of  a  poem.  How 
sharply  the  rhymes  go  popping  off  in  your 
head,  "wreck  of  him,"  "neck  of  him," 
—  "  cobbled,"  "  hobbled,"  —  "  kneeson," 
"  season,"  —  "  cripple,"  "  tipple,"  —  and 
sharpest  click  of  all,  "within  grate,"  and 
"ingrate."  How  smartly  Mr.  Browning 
makes  your  limbs  tingle  with  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  "spliced"  and  "cobbled" 
body,  which  maimed  itself  for  life  through 
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the  man's  absolute  incapacity  to  sympa- 
thize as  truly  with  the  situation  of  the 
stag,  as  the  stag  had  sympathized  with 
his  situation  !  How  vivaciously  he  paints 
the  superficial  admiration  of  the  sporting 
party  for  Donald's  cruel  and  dangerous 
feat!  And  how  brightly  his  own  denun- 
ciation of  Donald's  heartlessness  flames 
out  at  the  close,  in  contrast  with  the  ap- 
parent generosity  of  his  double  alms! 
But,  for  all  that,  these  verses  are  a  suc- 
cession of  galvanic  discharges,  by  which 
your  attention  is  made  to  thrill  and  vi- 
brate in  vivid  flickers,  rather  than  to  rise 
into  sustained  and  harmonized  imagina- 
tive vision.  It  is  just  the  same  with 
"  Solomon  and  Balkis  ; "  and  you  know  it 
must  be  just  the  same  the  moment  you 
see  that  Balkis  (the  name  given  to  the 
queen  of  Sheba)  is  made  to  rhyme  first  to 
"talk  is,"  and  then  later  on  to  "small 
kiss."  The  gist  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  queen  and  Solomon,  which  at 
times  certainly  becomes  obscure  as  well 
as  abrupt,  is  that  Solomon  owns  to  caring 
much  more  for  the  praise  of  his  visitors 
than  for  their  wisdom;  and  that  Balkis 
owns  to  caring  much  more  for  being  made 
love  to,  tlian  for  having  her  difficult  q^ues- 
tions  duly  answered.  But  the  series  of 
surprises  which  are  exploded  on  us  by  the 
conversation  itself,  by  the  language  used, 
and  by  the  rhymes  which  signalize  this 
quaint  poem,  are  hardly  welded  together 
into  a  general  effect  as  striking  as  in  the 
case  of  "  Donald."  One  is  hardly  pre- 
pared for  Solomon  addressing  his  fair 
guest  as  "  You  cat,  you  !  "  even  though 
she  had  startled  him  into  owning  the  truth 
concerning  his  own  vanity  by  springing 
upon  him  unexpectedly  "the  truth-com- 
pelling name  ;  "  and  the  retort  by  which 
he  compels  her  to  own  to  feelings  not 
over  modest,  tiiough  it  ends  the  poem  in 
an  epigrammatic  fashion,  leaves  on  the 
imagination  both  a  more  cynical  and  a 
more  fragmentary  effect  than  is  usual 
even  with  Mr.  Browning  in  his  tartest 
mood. 

The  principal  poem  in  the  book,  "Jo- 
chanan  Hakkadosh,"  is  a  rabbinical  leg- 
end of  a  great  rabbi  whose  uncompleted 
life  his  admiring  brethren  eke  out  to  a 
year  beyond  the  hatural  hour  of  death,  by 
a  gift  of  a  quarter  of  a  year  each  out  of 
their  own  terms  of  life,  a  gift  proceeding 
from  four  separate  disciples,  —  one  given 
that  he  may  gain  fresh  insight  as  a  lover, 
one  as  a  warrior,  one  as  a  poet,  and  one 
as  a  statesman.  The  hope  is  that  the 
first  quarter  is  to  yield  the  rabbi  some 
grand  lesson  as  to  the  true  mode  of  lov- 


ing; the  second,  some  noble  teaching  as 
to  the  art  of  the  warrior;  the  third,  some 
gleam  of  insight  as  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  poet;  and  the  last,  some  happy 
glimpse  of  the  deepest  secret  of  the 
statesman.  Jochanan  lives  through  his 
year  and  disappoints  all  his  disciples, 
finding  nothing  but  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit  in  each  separate  sphere  of  life. 
But  then,  when  his  life  ought  to  close,  he 
lives  on  a  preternatural  or  supernatural 
three  months,  during  which  he  appears  to 
have  soared  beyond  the  body  altogether ; 
and  the  fruit  of  this  last  Heaven-sent  gift 
is  that  he  finds  the  vision  of  perfect  bliss 
at  last,  and  learns  that  it  is  the  life  of 
earth  which  hides  from  man  the  true 
reconciliation  of  his  faith  and  his  doubt, 
the  true  harmony  of  man's  spiritual  as- 
pirations with  his  disillusionizing  expe- 
rience :  — 

"  O  eyes  of  mine, 
Freed  now  of  imperfection,  ye  avail 
To  see  the  whole  sight,  nor  may  uncombine 

Henceforth   what,   erst    divided,  caused   you 

quail  — 
So  huge  the  chasm  between  the  false  and  true, 
The  dream  and  the  reality !     All  hail, 

Day  of  my  soul's  deliverance  —  day  the  new. 
The  never-ending  !     What  though  every  shape 
Whereon  I  wreaked  my  yearning  to  pursue 

Even  to  success  each  semblance  of  escape 
From  my  own  bounded  self  to  some  all-fair 
All-wise  external  fancy,  proved  a  rape 

Like   that   old  giant's,  feigned  of  fools  —  on 

air, 
Not  solid  flesh  ?  How  otherwise  ?     To  love  — 
That   lesson    was    to    learn    not    here  —  but 

there  — 

On  earth,  not  here  !     'Tis  there  we  learn,  — 

there  prove 
Our  parts  upon  the  stuff  we  needs  must  spoil. 
Striving  at  mastery,  there  bend  above 

The  spoiled  clay  potsherds,  many  a  year  oi 

toil 
Attests  the  potter  tried  his  hand  upon. 
Till  sudden  he  arose,  wiped  free  from  soil 

His  hand,  cried  '  So  much  for  attempt  —  anon 
Performance !     Taught   to  mould   the    living 

vase, 
What  matter  the  cracked  pitchers  dead  and 

gone  ? ' 

Could  I  impart  and  could  thy  mind  embrace 
The  secret,  'I'saddik  !  "  *'  Secret  none  to  me  I  " 
Quoth  Tsaddik,  as  the  glory  on  the  face 

Of  Jochanan  was  quenched.     *•  The  truth  I  sec 
Of  what  that  excellence  of  Judah  wrote, 
Doughty  Hulaphta.     This  a  case  must  be 
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Wherein,  though  the  last  breath  have  passed 

the  throat, 
So  that '  The  man  is  dead  '  we  may  pronounce, 
Yet  is  the  Ruach  (thus  do  we  denote 

The  imparted  Spirit)  in  no  haste  to  bounce 
From  its  entrusted  Body,  —  some  three  days 
Lingers  ere  it  relinquish  to  the  pounce 

Of  hawk-clawed    Death  his  victim.     Further 

says 
Halaphta,  '  Instances  have  been,  and  yet 
Again   may   be,   when  saints,   whose   earthly 

ways 

Tend  to  perfection,  very  nearly  get 

To  heaven  while  still  on  earth  ;  and,  as  a  fine 

Interval  shows  where  waters  pure  have  met 

Waves   brackish,  in   a   mixture,   sweet   with 

brine, 
That's  neither  sea  nor  river,  but  a  taste 
Of  both  —  so  meet  the  earthly  and  divine. 

And  each  is  either.'    Thus  I  hold  him  graced  — 
Dying  on  earth,  half  inside  and  half  out. 
Wholly  in    heaven,    who   knows?     My   mind 
embraced 

Thy  secret,  Jochanan,  how  dare  I  doubt  ? 
Follow  thy  Ruach,  let  earth,  all  it  can. 
Keep   of  the  leavings!"     Thus  was  brought 
about 

The  sepulture  of  Rabbi  Jochanan. 
Thou  hast  him,  —  sinner-saint,  live-dead,  boy- 
man,  — 
Schiphaz,  on  Bendimir,  in  Farzistan  ! 

Note  the  deliberate  little  roughnesses 
here,  tlie  jolts  apparently  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  reader  from  subsiding  into  a 
state  of  dormancy,  from  the  close  atten- 
tion which  the  poet  requires,  the  "  uncom- 
bine  "  in  the  sense  of  dissolving  a  combi- 
nation, the  shorthand  style  of  "caused 
you  quail,"  for  "caused  you  to  quail"  or 
"  made  you  quail,"  and  the  suggestion 
that  the  spirit  is  in  no  such  haste  to 
"bounce"  out  of  the  body  as  "hawk- 
clawed  Death"  is  to  "pounce"  upon  it. 
The  whole  style  is  that  of  a  great  imagina- 
tive writer  who  thinks  that  by  leaving  more 
than  half  of  his  drift  to  the  intellect  of 
his  audience,  and  sharpening  their  atten- 
tion by  the  sparkles  of  what  he  does  say, 
he  shall  get  a  greater  result  than  he  can 
get  by  doing  more  for  them,  and  leaving 
them  to  do  less  for  themselves.  It  is  Mr. 
Browning's  method  to  startle  as  often  and 
as  smartly  as  he  can  the  imaginations  he 
appeals  to,  and  to  indicate,  rather  than 
state,  the  directions  he  wishes  their  minds 
to  follow.  It  is  this  which  makes  Mr. 
Browning  at  his  best  and  vividest  the 
most  awakening  of  writers,  the  one  who 
most  signally  arrests  the  attention,  and 
most  successfully  insists  on  his  reader's 


lending  him  the  whole  force  of  his  own 
mind.  But  for  that  very  reason,  his  work 
is  almost  always  defective  as  poetry.  The 
part  of  it  which  he  does  for  us  is  too  in- 
cisive, too  short,  sharp,  and  sudden,  for 
anything  like  harmony;  and  the  part 
which  he  obliges  us  to  do  for  him  in  order 
to  enter  into  his  drift,  is  too  imperfectly 
done  to  succeed  in  connecting  the  isolated 
points  which  he  has  jotted  down  for  us 
into  the  flowing  curve  of  true  beauty. 
Mr.  Browning  touches  life,  especially  the 
life  of  the  intellect  and  the  spirit,  at  as 
many  points  as  any  poet  who  ever  wrote  ; 
but  he  does  not  blend  these  touches  into 
the  true  poetic  vision.  He  awakens  and 
educates  the  highest  imaginative  powers, 
but  he  does  not  attempt' to  satisfy  their 
cravings. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE    CONDITIONS    OF    "THE    GRAND 
STYLE." 

Matthew  Arnold  has  told  us  much 
of  the  grand  style  in  prose  and  poetry, 
and  has  illustrated  with  no  mean  success 
what  he  has  told  us  by  his  own  example. 
There  are  few  modern  writers  who  have 
thrown  so  much  of  the  grand  style  into 
their  sayings  and  their  verse.  In  his 
prose,  we  might  refer  to  almost  any  of  his 
most  characteristic  sentences,  for  exam- 
ple that  about  "distinction"  of  style,  in 
one  of  the  essays  on  Maurice  and  Euge- 
nie de  Gudrin:  "Her  soul  had  the  same 
character  as  his  talent,  —  distinction. 
Of  this  quality  the  world  is  impatient,  it 
chafes  against  it,  rails  at  it,  insults  it, 
hates  it,  it  ends  by  receiving  its  influence, 
and  by  undergoing  its  law;"  or  his  de- 
scription of  the  atmosphere  in  Homer; 
"the  pure  lines  of  an  Ionian  horizon,  the 
liquid  clearness  of  an  Ionian  sky;"  or 
even  his  famous  description  of  Heine's 
bitter  spirit:  "  One  man  in  many  millions, 
a  Heine,  may  console  himself  and  keep 
himself  erect  in  suffering  by  a  colossal 
irony  of  this  sort,  by  covering  himself 
and  the  universe  with  the  red-fire  of  this 
sinister  mockery  ;  but  the  many  millions 
cannot,  cannot  if  they  would."  Still  more 
remarkable  is  the  grand  style  of  his  finest 
verse.  Take  his  first  touch  in  recalling 
Shakespeare  :  — 

Others  abide  our  question,  thou  art  free  ! 
We  ask  and  ask,  —  thou  smilest  and  art  still 
Out-topping  knowledge ; 

or  his  noble  description  of  Sophocles; 
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Whose  even-balanced  soul 
From  first  youth  tested  up  to  extreme  old  age  ; 
Business  could  not  make  dull,  nor  passion  wild  ; 
Who  saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole, 
The  mellow  glory  of 'the  Attic  Stage, 
Singer  of  sweet  Colonus  and  his  child. 

Or  take  his  memorable  description  of  By- 
ron :  — 

What  helps  it  now  that  Byron  bore. 

With  haughty  scorn  that  mock'd  the  smart, 

From  Europe  to  the  /Etolian  shore, 
The  pageant  of  his  bleeding  heart  ? 

Or,  as  marking  his  very  hij^hest  point  in 
terseness  and  j^randeur,  take  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  restless  Roman  noble  and  the 
Eastern  mystic :  — 

In  his  cool  hall,  with  haggard  eyes, 

The  Roman  noble  lay; 
He  drove  abroad,  in  furious  guise, 

Along  the  Appian  Way  ; 

He  made  a  feast,  drank  fierce  and  fast. 
And  crowned  his  hair  with  flowers  — 

No  easier  and' no  quicker  pass'd 
The  impracticable  hours. 

The  brooding  East  with  awe  beheld 

Her  impious  younger  world. 
The  Roman  tempest  swelled  and  swelled, 

And  on  her  head  was  hurled. 

The  East  bowed  low  before  the  blast, 

In  patient,  deep  disdain  ; 
She  let  the  Legions  thunder  past, 

And  plunged  in  thought  again. 

If  there  be  a  truly  grand  style  in  prose 
and  poetry,  surely  these  are  perfect  spec- 
imens of  what  it  means,  —  words  with  a 
stately  rhythm  not  too  stately  for  their 
statelier  meaning,  words  expressing  the 
full  consciousness  of  a  certain  splendor 
of  significance,  clothed  in  a  seemly  form 
and  moving  with  a  certain  majesty  of 
step.  Matthew  Arnold's  own  favorite 
illustration  of  the  grand  style  is  Milton's 
verse,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
happier  illustration.  Open  Milton's  po- 
ems where  you  will,  and  almost  the  first 
line  on  which  your  eye  alights  will  give 
some  adequate  illustration  of  what  the 
grand  style  means  :  — 

Oft,  on  a  plot  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound 
Over  some  wide-watered  shore, 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar. 

What  a  majesty  in  the  tone  and  rhythm 
of  this  description  of  a  mere  sound  enter- 
ing the  ear!  Or  take  the  next  few  lines, 
in  which  a  first  impression  on  the  eye  is 
imaged  with  equal  grandeur:  — 

Or,  if  the  air  will  not  permit, 
Some  still,  removed  place  will  fit, 
Where  glowing  embers  tlirough  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom. 


But  go  to  Milton's  prose  works,  and  we 
shall  be  disappointed.  There  we  find  not 
the  grand  style,  but  something  very  dif- 
ferent,—  the  grandiose  style,  where  the 
dignity  and  simplicity  of  true  culture  are 
wanting  to  the  effect  of  grandeur,  where 
the  ear  is  jarred  by  a  pomp  of  manner 
too  great  for  the  weight  of  meaning. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  passage  which  is 
sometimes  quoted  as  one  illustrating 
the  singular  grandeur  of  Mjlton's  prose 
style,  but  whch  appears  to  us  overloaded 
with  "gaudy  and  ungraceful  ornament." 
"  Look  upon  this,  thy  poor  and  almost 
spent  and  expiring  Church  ;  leave  her 
not  a  prey  to  these  importunate  wolves 
that  wait  and  think  long  till  they  devour 
thy  tender  flock;  these  wild  boars  that 
have  broke  into  thy  vineyard,  and  left  the 
print  of  their  polluting  hoofs  on  the  souls 
of  thy  servants.  O  let  them  not  bring 
about  their  damned  designs,  that  stand 
now  at  the  entrance  of  the  bottomless  pit, 
expecting  the  watchword  to  open  and  let 
those  dreadful  locusts  and  scorpions  to 
reinvolve  us  in  that  pitchy  cloud  of  infer- 
nal darkness,  where  we  should  never 
more  see  the  sun  of  thy  truth  again,  never 
hope  for  the  cheerful  dawn,  never  more 
hear  the  bird  of  morning  sing  !  "  "  Wolves 
that  wait  and  M/«/^"are  obviously  very 
unnatural  wolves ;  wild  boars  that  leave 
"the  print  of  their  polluting  hoofs"  on 
the  sou/,  are  wild  boars  unknown  to  nat- 
ural history;  "scorpions  and  locusts" 
which  are  to  hide  "the  sun  of  truth  "  are 
clearly  metaphorical  scorpions  and  lo- 
custs, so  that  when  we  are  told  that  they 
will  prevent  us  from  ever  more  hearing 
"the  bird  of  morning"  sing,  we  ask,  be- 
wildered, what  worse  loss  than  the  loss  of 
"the  sun  of  truth"  the  loss  of  the  lark's 
song  is  meant  to  prefigure.  Clearly,  this 
is  not  the  "grand,"  but  the  "grandiose" 
style,  the  style  in  which  the  form  of  ex- 
pression smothers  the  meaning,  instead 
of  adequately  reflecting  it ;  and  no  fault 
is  so  common  in  Milton's  prose  as  this, — 
a  fault,  indeed,  which  almost  permeates 
it.  The  same  fault  is  often  to  be  found 
in  the  prose  of  Dr.  Johnson,  though 
hardly  ever  in  his  conversation,  where  we 
may  find  plenty  of  specimens  of  a  style 
very  closely  approaching  to  the  grand 
style,  and  falling  short  of  it  only  in  the 
missing  sense  of  that  perfect  rhythm  and 
delicacy  of  minute  impression  which 
seems  essential  to  soften  the  grandeur  of 
a  great  personality  into  the  aptness  and 
beauty  of  true  statcliness.  Dr.  Johnson's 
"roar,"  as  it  was  called,  was  not  the  grand 
style,  because  Dr.  Johnson  was  not  a  poet, 
and  could  only  write  one  kind  of  impres- 
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sive  verse.  For  the  grand  style,  there 
must  be  not  only  some  consciousness  of 
a  great  personality,  but  also  some  real 
sense  of  correspondence  between  the 
rhythm  of  the  poet's  mind  and  the  rhythm 
of  the  universal  order  itself.  Milton  felt 
this  correspondence  profoundly,  so  soon 
as  he  was  in  the  mood  of  verse,  and  there 
is  no  clearer  indication  of  the  true  poetic 
nature  than  this,  —  that  the  mood  of  verse 
should  be  a  tempering  and  restraining 
mood,  a  mood  which  puts  a  bridle  on  the 
vagrant  fancy,  and  curtails  excess  of  met- 
aphor and  verbiage,  instead  of  multiply- 
ing it;  and  this  restraining,  tempering, 
and  stimulating  touch  was  certainly  com- 
municated to  Milton's  imagination  by  t^ie 
mood  of  verse.  But  in  the  mood  of  con- 
troversy, Milton  did  not  feel  at  all  this 
restraining  sense  that  he  must  in  some 
sense  conform  his  own  mind  to  the  rhythm 
of  the  divine  order,  and  hence  we  see  in 
the  eloquence  of  his  controversial  works 
little  but  the  untamed  luxuriance  of  prod- 
igal fancy  and  irritable  self-will.  It  would 
be  impossible,  nevertheless,  to  find  a  bet- 
ter illustration  of  the  sense  which  a  great 
poet  ought  to  have  that  his  mind  is  bound 
to  conform  its  own  rhythm  to  some  rhythm 
of  divine  order,  to  be  discerned  by  him, 
though  with  difficulty,  in  the  world  with- 
out, than  Milton's  great  invocation  to 
Urania,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
book  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  to  descend 
with  him  and  guide  him  in  the  sphere  of 
earth,  as  she  had  previously  guided  him 
in  the  supersensual  world:  — 

More  safe,  I  sing  with  mortal  voice,  unchanged 
To  hoarse  or  mute,  though  fallen  on  evil  days, 
On  evil  days  though  fall'n,  and  evil  tongues ; 
In  darkness  and  with  dangers  compass'd  round 
And  solitude,  yet  not  alone,  whilst  thou 
Visit'st  my  slumbers  nightly,  or  when  morn 
Purples  the  East ;  still  govern  thou  my  song, 
Urania,  and  fit  audience  find,  though  few. 

We  could  not  give  a  nobler  example  of 
"the  grand  style  "  than  those  few  lines, 
or  a  clearer  indication  that  the  poet  whose 
language  falls  naturally  into  its  rhythm, 
must  be  one  with  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
greatness,  dominated  by  the  thought  that 
unless  that  greatness  is  subdued  into  full 
harmony  with  the  rhythm  of  a  diviner 
order  than  its  own,  it  cannot  be  the  true 
greatness.  Verse  almost  always  exer- 
cises this  spell  over  Milton,  subduing  his 
thought  into  a  sort  of  majestic  humility 
not  natural  to  him  in  any  but  the  poetic 
mood.  In  prose,  he  is  often  a  scold,  and 
his  voice  betrays  all  the  discords  of  a 
scold  ;  in  verse,  a  lofty  patience  comes  to 
the  succor  of  his  greatness,  and  makes  it 
chime  in  with  the  divine  order,  instead  of 


simply  clashing  with  others  in  angry  com- 
petition for  the  divine  favor. 

It  maybe  supposed,  perhaps,  that  "the 
grand  style,"  in  this  sense,  is  the  style  of 
all  true  poets,  so  far  as  they  are  true  po- 
ets. But  this  we  should  entirely  deny. 
Tennyson,  for  instance,  is  not  only  a  true, 
but  a  great  poet,  and  he  can  command  the 
grand  style  at  times;  but  then,  again,  a 
great  deal  of  his  poetry,  and  a  great  deal 
of  his  fine  poetry,  is  not  written  in  the 
grand  style,  and  some  of  his  most  effec- 
tive poetry  is  written  in  a  style  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  grand  style,  in  a 
self-pitying,  or  a  feverish  and  morbid  style. 
"Ulysses"  is  in  the  grand  style;  "  Ti- 
thonus"  is  in  the  grand  style;  many  pas- 
sages in  the  "Idyls  of  the  King,"  more 
especially  "The  Passing  of  Arthur"  and 
parts  of  "The  Coming  of  Arthur,"  are  in 
the  grand  style  ;  but  "  Tears,  idle  Tears," 
could  not  possibly  be  in  the  grand  style, 
its  note  being  essentially  that  of  the  minor 
key;  "  Locksley  Hall"  is  not  only  not  in 
the  grand  style,  but  is  the  reflection  of  a 
morbid  mood  ;  "  The  Gardener's  Daugh- 
ter," and  "  Enoch  Arden,"  and  "  Aylmers 
Field,"  and  "The  Golden  Supper,"  and 
the  tales  in  verse  in  general,  are  not,  and 
could  not  be,  in  the  grand  style,  as  they 
are  not  chastened  enough,  not  subdued 
enough  in  spirit,  not  lucid  enough  in  their 
outlook  on  the  universe,  for  the  grand 
style.  Again,  very  little  that  either  By- 
ron or  Shelley  ever  wrote  is  in  "  the  grand 
style,"  —  parts  of  "The  Cenci,"  the  con- 
cluding lines  of  "Alastor,"  perhaps  the 
sonnet  on  "Mutability"  and  on  "  Ozy- 
mandias,"  and  a  few  other  poems,  being 
exceptions  in  the  case  of  Shelley.  But 
Shelley  undoubtedly  knew  what  it  was. 
The  concluding  passage  in  "Alastor"  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  "the  grand 
style  "  which  our  language  contains  :  — 

It  is  a  woe  too  "  deep  for  tears  "  when  all 
Is  reft  at  once,  when  some  surpassing  spirit 
Whose    light   adorned   the   world   around  it, 

leaves 
Those  who  remain  behind,  not  sobs  or  groans, 
The  passionate  tumult  of  a  clinging  hope, 
But  pale  despair  and  cold  tranquillity, 
Nature's  vast  frame,  the  web  of  human  things, 
Birth  and  the  grave,  which  are  not  what  they 

were. 

Mr.  Swinburne  has  rarely  touched  '*  the 
grand  style,"  except,  perhaps,  in  the  self- 
restrained  iambics  of  "  Atalanta  "  and  the 
other  Greek  play.  Mr.  Browning  almost 
anxiously  repudiates  the  grand  style,  his 
great  ambition  being  to  be  familiar,  mod- 
ern, and  interlocutor}'.  But  of  Shake- 
speare, one  naturally  asks,  —  did  not 
Shakespeare  understand   thoroughly  the 
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grand  style  ?  We  should  answer  certainly 
he  understood  it,  but  he  hardly  ever  used 
it  when  he  was  writing  in  his  own  name. 
He  used  it  to  perfection  when  writing  in 
the  name  of  a  great  prince  like  Hamlet, 
a  Roman  aristocrat  like  Coriolanus,  a 
mighty  magician  like  Prospero,  a  desolate 
queen  like  Cleopatra;  but  in  his  own 
"Sonnets"  he  hardly  ever  touches  the 
grand  style.  He  seems  hardly  to  have 
thought  enough  of  his  own  personality  to 
write,  when  writing  in  his  own  name,  with 
the  high  solemnity  of  Milton  or  Arnold. 
He  reserved  his  illustrations  of  the  grand 
style  for  the  regal  natures  which  he  so 
finely  painted,  —  for  Cleopatra,  when,  in 
her  passionate  grief,  she  declares  that 

there  is  nothing  left  remarkable 
Beneath  the  visiting  Moon  ; 

for  Prospero,  when  he  tells  us  that 

we  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep ; 

for  Macbeth,  when  he  declares  that 
Macbeth  has  murdered  sleep. 

The  grand  style  used  by  a  poet  writing 
in  his  own  name  implies  a  deep  sense 
of  sonorous  chords  in  his  own  being,  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  deeper  chords 
of  the  universal  order,  and  this  many 
true  poets  have  never  felt  at  all,  and  many 
more  only  in  rare  moods.  Wordsworth 
knew  well  what  the  grand  style  was,  and 
used  it  not  unfrequently  with  the  most 
magnificent  effect,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
"Ode  to  Duty,"  every  word  of  which  is 
in  the  grand  style,  —  and  in  the  great 
ode,  on  the  "  Intimations  of  Immortali- 
ty," almost  the  whole  of  which  is  written 
in  that  style,  though  with  some  curious 
and  remarkable  flaws.  But  some  of 
Wordsworth's  finer  poems  were  in  alto- 
gether a  different  key.  "The  Daisy," 
"The  Little  Celandine,"  "The  Green 
Linnet,"  and  all  the  poems  of  that  class, 
are  not  and  could  not  have  been  in  the 
grand  style.  They  do  not  echo  the  deep 
sense  of  personal  grandeur  in  Words- 
worth so  far  as  lie  was  in  harmony  with 
the  universal  order,  and  were  not  meant 
to  do  so,  but  only  to  reflect  the  little  rip- 
ple of  joy  with  which  he  received  one  of 
the  smaller  impressions  of  nature's  beau- 
ty. For  "the  grand  style,"  it  is  requisite 
that  the  writer  should  first  be  conscious, 
cither  directly  or  dramatically,  of  some 
::reat  personality;  and  next,  that  he 
;  l)ould  feel  deeply  the  sympathy  between 
that  personality  and  the  great  music  of 
the  divine  order  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 


From  The  Queen. 
THE  CHARACTERISTICS   OF  CROWDS. 

He  who  studies  a  crowd  studies  the 
dominant  characteristics  of  a  nation  ;  for, 
after  all,  the  people,  properly  so-called, 
give  what  we  mean  by  "local  color"  to  a 
race,  good  breeding  having  the  tendency 
to  create  a  dead  level  of  uniformity 
throughout.  Take  the  three  most  dis- 
tinctly marked  crowds  known  to  us  — 
English,  French,  Italian  —  and  in  each 
we  see  plainly  stamped  the  results  of  the 
form  of  government  and  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  race  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
read  more  than  the  mere  aspect  given  by 
dress  and  appearance.  Good-natured, 
tenacious,  easily  amused,  the  ill-dressed, 
slovenly-looking  English  crowd,  as  it 
gathers  in  our  streets  on  a  gala-day,  is 
also  a  little  brutal  in  its  strength,  and 
somewhat  inclined  to  turbulency  that  is 
rather  wilfulness  than  spitefulness,  and 
more  troublesome  than  dangerous.  It  is 
not  easily  kept  in  order,  and  it  enjoys 
nothing  so  much  as  to  set  at  defiance  the 
authorities,  whom  it  chaffs  with  rough 
humor,  but  does  not  mean  seriously  to 
annoy.  It  hustles  the  soldiers  who  line 
the  streets,  and  snaps  its  horny  fingers 
at  their  muskets,  butt  and  barrel;  it  re- 
sists the  "  bobbies  "  who  press  it  back  on 
the  kerb,  themselves  sometimes  a  little 
more  rough  than  necessary,  and  apt  to 
lose  their  tempers  with  the  most  pertina- 
cious of  the  rebels  ;  it  makes  light  of  the 
mounted  police  while  these  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  but  finds  itself  forced 
to  obey  when  the  word  of  command  is 
emphasized  by  the  hind-quarters  of  a 
backing  horse  with  a  switching  tail;  and 
no  sooner  is  it  marshalled  in  the  ordained 
ranks  than  it  breaks  the  invisible  line, 
spreads  itself  abroad  all  over  the  place, 
and  the  whole  thing  has  to  be  done  over 
again.  Rough  calls  to  rough  from  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  way,  and  their  rude  jokes 
are  enforced  by  ruder  laughter  as  the 
chorus;  Jem  on  the  roof  signals  to  'Arry 
in  the  street;  shrill  cat-calls  pierce  through 
the  hoarser  huin  and  roar  of  the  crowds  ; 
and  the  half-frightened,  half-laughing 
shrieks  of  the  struggling  women  fighting 
for  places  keep  time  and  tune  with  the 
treble  voices  of  young  Arabs  bandying 
impertinences  or  counselling  aggression. 
No  one  gives  way  to  another  in  an  En- 
glish crowd  ;  for  the  roughs  j)reponderate 
over  the  quieter  citizens,  and  tlie  roughs 
have  no  more  sense  of  courtesy  than  a 
herd  of  wolves  snarling  over  the  carcass 
of  a  dead  horse.  Even  those  who  are 
morally  rcspectaljle  members  of  the  State 
are,  for  the  most  part,  unmannerly  mem- 
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bers  of  society,  and  push  to  the  front 
where  they  can,  no  matter  on  whose  toes 
they  tread  nor  whom  they  shoulder  out  of 
their  places.  There  is  no  giving  way  for 
politeness  or  respect.  The  masterful, 
domineering,  and  aggressive  qualities  of 
the  English  race  come  out  in  a  crowd  in 
all  their  strength ;  and  we  understand 
how  India  was  conquered  and  Waterloo 
won,  how  Egypt  was  taken  and  how  Ire- 
land is  not  pacified,  when  we  watch  the 
doings  of  the  men  on  the  pavement  and 
read  the  history  of  the  nation  in  the  strug- 
gle for  the  best  place  which  every  one 
makes  —  each  fighting  for  his  own  hand 
independent  of  authority  or  previous  pos- 
session—  with  the  necessary  victory  to 
the  most  pushing  and  the  most  powerful. 
Sometimes  a  coarse  kind  of  good-hu- 
mored gallantry  is  shown  to  women  — 
sometimes,  but  not  often  —  when  a  tall, 
broad-shouldered  fellow,  who  can  see  over 
the  heads  of  the  rest,  will  step  back  a  few 
inches  and  drag  before  him  some  panting, 
breathless  girl,  half  smothered  in  the 
crowd,  with  a  "There  yer  are,  ma'am! 
Now  you  jist  hold  on  and  make  yerself 
comf'ble,"  as  he  probably  hugs  her  up  to 
him  as  a  kind  of  wages  for  his  civility- 
He  loses  nothing  by  giving  her  this  place 
in  front  of  him.  If  he  did,  he  would  not 
have  done  it.  Sometimes,  too,  an  arti- 
san, who  has  "little  chaps  "  of  his  own 
at  home,  will  take  up  a  terrified  and  cry- 
ing child,  and  set  it  on  his  shoulder  out 
of  harm's  way.  Perhaps  this  presence 
of  children  in  a  dense  crowd  is  one  of  the 
most  painful  things  of  all.  We  believe 
that  rarely,  if  ever,  is  there  a  public 
throng  in  London  without  the  death  of  a 
baby,  smothered  in  its  mother's  arms  ;  or 
the  loss  of  some  poor  little  straying  crea- 
ture who  has  escaped  from  the  guiding 
hand,  and  in  a  moment  is  cast  away  and 
shipwrecked  in  these  great  human  break- 
ers surging  all  around.  It  is  marvellous 
how  women  can  be  so  selfish  and  so 
thoughtless  as  to  expose  their  children  to 
such  risks.  But  the  love  of  sightseeing 
is  an  instinct,  and,  as  it  proves  itself,  an 
instinct  stronger  with  some  than  even  the 
maternal,  which  passes  as  the  strongest 
of  all.  And  where  does  the  inevitable 
lost  dog  come  from?  to  whom  does  he 
belong?  and  what  is  he  seeking?  The 
lost  dog  careering  madly  down  the  middle 
of  the  street,  jeered  at,  kicked,  fright- 
ened by  the  howling  populace,  is  an  inci- 
dent as  unvarying  in  the  London  crowd 
as  the  pickpocket  detected  by  the  police- 
man;  the  slatternly  woman  in  a  ragged 
shawl,  who  breaks  the  line  and  dashes 
across  the  street  when  cleared  of  all  in- 


truders; the  quiet,  self-possessed  gentle- 
man who  walks  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  line,  in  front  of  the  guards,  the  police- 
men, and  the  restrained  throng,  with  no 
notice  taken  of  him,  and  with  the  air  of 
possessing  the  fee-simpls  of  all  London, 
and  of  having  the  royal  permit  in  his 
breast-pocket.  But  the  strength  of  the 
crowd  comes  out  when  the  personages  for 
whom  it  has  assembled  pass  in  review 
before  it.  The  heartiness  with  which  it 
cheers  and  the  unmistakable  vigor  of  its 
hisses;  the  roughness  of  its  jokes  when 
those  whom  it  despises  take  their  unhon- 
ored  place;  the  quickness  with  which  it 
seizes  on  any  incident,  the  most  trivial, 
from  which  it  can  extract  amusement; 
the  sudden  overflow  of  the  multitude  and 
the  complete  breaking  of  all  forms  and 
barriers  when  the  last  of  the  pageant  has 
passed,  with  the  as  sudden  collapse  of  all 
law  and  order,  —  these  are  characteristics 
of  an  English  crowd  in  greater  proportion 
than  of  any  other.  But  the  most  striking 
features  of  all  are  the  vitality  of  its  mood ; 
the  lustiness  with  which  it  expresses  its 
sentiments  either  of  approval  or  disdain, 
of  popularity  or  of  unpopularity;  and  the 
sentiment  which  it  conveys  of  undisci- 
plined strength  might  be  dangerous  to 
the  spectator  who  surveys  it  from  an  emi- 
nence. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE   ENCHANTED   LAKE. 

From  the  Vana  Parva  of  the  Mahabharata, 
page  82s,  line  17,305,  of  the  Calcutta  4to  text. 

[The  following  curious  episode  (now  for  the 
first  time  translated)  occurs  at  the  close  of 
the  Third  Book  of  the  Great  Sanskrit  epic; 
and  is,  perhaps,  chiefly  remarkable  for  an- 
ticipating the  classical  fable  of  the  Sphinx, 
as  well  as  for  containing  probably  the  most 
ancient  conundrums  recorded.  There  are 
thirty-four  in  all  of  these  propounded  by  the 
Yaksha,  or  Spirit  of  the  Lake,  but  some  of 
them  are  here  omitted.  The  Yakshas  of 
Hindoo  mythology  are  a  kind  of  fairies, 
generally  benignant  and  harmless,  —  and 
commonly  called,  indeed,  punyajanas,  or 
"good  people,"  —  but  possessed  of  great 
power  and  knowledge. 

In  the  preceding  section  the  five  Pandu 
princes  have  been  wandering  in  the  forest, 
greatly  distressed  for  want  of  water.  The 
concluding  portion  of  the  translation  illus- 
trates a  passage  in  my  previously  published 
version  of  the  "  Swargarohana,"  where  the 
god  Dharma  praises  the  King  Yudhisthira 
for  his  equity  and  self-denial.] 
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Then  Yudhisthira  spake  to  Nakula  : 
"Thou  Son  of  Madri  !  climb  upon  a  tree, 
And  look  to  all  ten  quarters,  if,  by  chance 
Water  be  nigh,  or  plants  which  love  the  pool ; 
Thy  brothers  faint  with  thirst." 

So  Nakula 
Clomb  a  tall  tree ;  and  looking,  cried  aloud, 
"Green  leaves  and  water-plants  I  see,  which 

love 
The  marish  and  the  pool ;  also,  I  hear 
The  cry  of  cranes  ;  yonder  will  water  lie  !  " 

"Go!"  said   the  king,  "and  fetch  for  us  to 

drink. 
Filling  thy  quiver." 

Then  sped  Nakula, 
Obeying  Yudhisthira  with  swift  feet. 
And  found  a  crystal  pool  brimmed  to  the  bank  : 
The   great   red-crested  cranes  stalked  on  .its 

marge. 
And  down  he  flung  to  drink  ;  but  a  voice  cried, 
"Beware  to  drink,  rash  youth  !  ere  thou  hast 

made 
Answers  to  such  things  as  I  ask  of  thee ; 
The  law  of  this  fair  water  standeth  thus. 
Arise,  and  hear,  and  speak;  afterwards  drink. 
And  fill  thy  quiver." 

But  the  eager  prince 
Being  so  parched,  quaffed  deep,  not  heeding 

him, 
The  Yaksha  of  the  place,  and  thereupon 
Fell  lifeless  in  the  reeds. 

So,  when  they  looked 
To  see  him  coming,  and  he  tarried  long. 
Again  spake  Yudhisthira  :  "Nakula 
Lingers  too  much,  my  brothers  !     Sahadev  ! 
Go  thou ;  and  bring  him  back,  and  bring  to 

drink." 

"  I  go,"  quoth  Sahadev ;  and  sought  the  pool, 
And  saw  the  water,  and  saw  Nakula 
Prone  on  the  earth.     Then  mightily  he  grieved. 
Spying   the   prince   outstretched ;  yet,  all  so 

fierce 
His  drouth  was,  that  he  ran  and  flung  him 

down. 
Making  to  quaff;  when,  once  again,  the  voice 
Sounded,  "  Beware  to  drink,  ere  thou  dost  give 
Answer  to  what  things  1  will  ask  of  thee; 
This  is  the  law  of  me,  who  am  the  lord 
Of  the  fair  water;  rise,  and  hear,  and  speak; 
Then  thou  shalt  drink,  and  draw." 

Yet,  so  the  stress 
Of  thirst  o'ercame  him,  that  he  heeded  not, 
But  drank,  and  rose,  and  —  reeled  among  the 

reeds 
Lifeless. 

Then,  once  again,  great  Kunti's  son 
Spake,  saying  :  "  Oh,  Arjuna,  Fear  of  foes  ! 
These,  our  twain  brethren,  tarry  :  go  thyself, 
And  speed,  and  bring  them  back,  and  bring  to 

drink ; 
Our  trust  thou  art,  for  we  are  sore  distressed." 

Which  hearing,  Gud^kesa*  seized  his  bow 
And  arrows,  and  with  drawn  sword  sought  the 
pool. 

•  "  He  of  the  knotted  locks,"  a  name  of  Arjuna. 


But  coming  thither,  saw  those  heroes  stretched, 
His  brethren,  best  of  men,  in  deadly  swoon. 
Or  dead  indeed  ;  and  deep  distraught  he  stood, 
Seeing   them  thus.      All   round  the  wood  he 

gazed. 
With  lifted  bow,  and  arrow  on  the  string, 
Seeking  some  foe ;   but  when   none  came  in 

sight, 
So  wild  his  thirst  was,  and  the  pool  so  clear. 
He  bent  his  knee  to  drink,  but  bending,  heard 
That  voice  cry,  "Dost  thou  this  without  my 

leave  ? 
Despite  me,  Kunti's  son  !  thou  canst  not  drink, 
And  shalt  not,  till  thou  makest  answers  good 
Unto  my  asking;  then  may'st  thou  be  free. 
Oh,  born  of  Bharata  !  to  drink  and  draw." 

Thus  sternly  stayed,  the  prince  exclaimed  in 

wrath  : 
"  Come  forth  and  show  thyself,  and  fight  with 

me  ! 
Pierced   by  my  arrows  thou  shalt  yield   the 

pool.' 
Then  shot  he  shafts  this  way  and  that;   and 

spoke 
Those  spells  which  make  a  feathered  barb  fly 

straight ; 
And  darts  he  flung,  of  magic  might,  which  find 
Th'  escaping  foe,  tracking  his  winding  feet; 
Karnis,  nardchas,  nalikas  he  threw, 
That  angry  prince,  covering  the  sky  and  wood 
With  searching  steel.     Thereat  the  voice  anew 
Mock'd   him,  low-laughing:  "Son  of  Pritha ! 

vain 
Thine  anger  is  ;  answer  me  fair,  and  drink ; 
But  if  thou  drinkest  ere  thou  answerest. 
Thou  shalt  not  live."     Yet  was  his  throat  so 

parched 
The   prince   regarded  not,   and   stooped,  and 

drank. 
And  fell  down  dead. 

Then  Yudhisthira  spake : 
"  Bhima  !  thou  terror  of  thy  foes  !  see  now  ! 
Arjuna,  Nakula,  Sahadev  are  gone 
To  fetch  us  water ;  but  they  come  not  back. 
Seek  them,  and  bring  to  drink." 

And  Bhima  said, 
"  So  be  it ;  "  and  he  went  unto  the  place 
Where  those,  his  mighty-hearted  brethren,  lay. 
But  when  he  saw  them  —  all  three  —  dead  and 

stark. 
Sore  grieved  that  long-armed  lord,  and  gazed 

around, 
Deeming  some  Yaksha  or  some  Rakshasa 
Had  wrought  their  doom,  and  chafing  for  the 

fight. 
"  But  first,"  quoth  he,  "  'twere  good  to  drink," 

—  so  sore 
The  drouth  oppressed,  —  and  to  the  pool  he 

sped. 
Thinking  to  quaff,  when  yet  again  that  voice 
Echoed,  "Dare  not  to  drink  —  so  stands  the 

law 
Of  this  fair  water  ;  answer  first  —  then  drink  ! " 
But    Bhima,  parched   and   haughty,  answered 

naught, 
Lapping  the  sweet  wave,  and  in  lapping  fell. 
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Then,  long  time  left  alone,  Kunti's  wise  son 
Uprose  —  great  Yudhisthira  —  sorrowful. 
Perplexed   in   thought;   and  strode   into  the 

wood  : 
A  leafy  depth,  where  never  foot  was  heard 
Of   man,    but   shy  deer   roamed,  and   shaggy 

bears 
Rustled,  and  jungle  hens  clucked  in  the  shade  ; 
With  tall  trees  crowded,  in  whose  crown  the 

bees 
Swarmed  buzzing,  and  strange  birds  builded 

their  nests. 
Through   this  green   darkness   wending,   Yu- 

dhisthir 
Passed  to  the  pool,  and  marked  its  silver  face 
Shine  in  the  light,  rimmed  round  with  golden 

cups 
Of  lotus  blossoms,  all  as  if  'twere  made 
By  Viswakarma,  architect  divine  ; 
And  all  its  gleaming  shallows  and  bright  bays 
With  water-plants  were  broken,  lilies,  reeds; 
And  framed   about  with  Ketuk  groves,*  and 

clumps 
Of  sweet  rose-laurel  and  the  sacred  fig ; 
Insomuch  that  the  king  stood  wondering  there, 
Albeit  heart-sorrowful. 

For  there  he  saw. 
Stretched  dead  together  —  as  the  world's  lords 

die, 
Indra  and  all,  at  every  Yuga's  end  — 
His  warrior  brethren.     There  Arjuna  lay, 
Beside  his  bow  and  arrow  ;  Bhima  there, 
With  Nakula  and  Sahadev  ;  each  void 
Of  life  and  motion  ;  and,  beholding  these, 
His  soul  sank,  and  he  fetched  a  grievous  sigh. 
Bitterly  at  that  sight  lamented  he, 
Saying,  "  Ah,  Bhima  !  oh,  my  brother  !  named 
From  the  grim  wolf  ;t  vain  is  the  vow  thou 

mad'st 
To  break  the  thigh  of  fell  Duryodhana 
In  battle  with  thy  mace.     Dead  art  thou  now. 
And  those  words  wind.     Brother  and  faithful 

friend  ! 
Who  wast  so  princel3'-hearted,  and  upheldst 
The  fortunes  of  the  Kurus  !  vows  of  men 
Fail  ofttimes,  being  blind  ;  but  this  of  thine 
Was  noble,  wherefore  hath  it  borne  not  fruit.? 
Oh,  Dhananjaya  !     Conqueror  of  wealth  ! 
My  joy,  my  brave  Arjuna  !  at  thy  birth 
The  glad  gods  said  to  Kunti  :  '  This  thy  son 
Shall  be  like  Indra  with  the  thousand  eyes.' 
And  northwards  of  the  Paripatra  hills 
All   people   cried :   '  Here   is   the   chief  shall 

bring 
The  glory  back  to  us,  having  such  strength 
That  in  the  battle  none  will  make  him  fly. 
And   none    shall    stand   when    he   pursueth.' 

How  — 
Ah,  Jishnu  !  how  is  this  befallen  here. 
Killing  those  hopes  with  thee,  with  thee,  whose 

love 
Made  all  our  dangers  sweet  ?     And  Sahadev, 
And  Nakula  !  so  valiant  in  the  fight. 
So  high  and  gallant,  gifted  like  the  gods, 
How  have  ye  fallen  ?  who  could  conquer  you  ? 

*  The  Pandanus  odoratissitnus. 
t   Vrikodara,  i.e.,  "  Wolf's  belly." 


Is  my  heart  stone  that  now  it  breaketh  not. 
Seeing  these  great  twins  gone,  the  first  of  men. 
Heroes,  the  half  of  whose  renowned  work 
Was  yet   to   do.!*     Ye   knew   the    Shastras- 

knew 
The  times  and  places  and  observances, 
And  kept  the  rites  ;  how  lie  ye  on  the  earth, 
Unconquered  ones  !  thus  slain,  thus  overcome, 
And   not   a  wound   to   show  —  nay!    but   the 

strings 
Not  slipped  into  the  notches  of  your  bows  ?  " 

So  broke  the  sorrow  forth  from  Y'udhisthir 
Beholding  all  four  brethren  lying  still, 
Prone,  like  four  corpses  set  asleep  by  Death  ; 
Much  grieved  he,  and  the  marvel  chilled  his 

blood : 
Nor  wist  he,  though  so  wise,  whither  to  look 
For  that  which  slew  them.     Yet,  close-ponder- 
ing, 
Unto  himself  he  spake,  "No  hurts  they  bear 
Made  by  a  mortal  weapon,  nor  is  print 
Of  footmark  nigh,  save  theirs ;  this  is  some 

Bhut  : 
Some  spirit  of  the  waste  !     But  let  me  drink, 
And  afterward  consider;  it  may  be 
The  vile  Duryodhana  hath  drugged  the  pool. 
By  counsel  of  Gandhara's  king  ;  the  wise 
Trust  never  him  with  senses  unsubdued. 
To  whom  things  lawful  and  unlawful  count 
One  and  the  same  ;  yea  !  but  this  thing  may  be 
Wrought  by  hid  hatred  of  Duryodhana." 

Thus  mused  the  king,  but  murmured  pres- 
ently : 
"  Pure  and  unsullied  seems  the  water  ;  fresh 
My  brothers'  faces  are  :  no  poison-stain 
Mars  limb  or  lip  !  'tis  Yama's  self  hath  come. 
The  conqueror  of  all,  and  slain  them  here, 
Whom   none   but   he  dared  strike,  being   so 
strong." 

So  saying,  to  the  brink  he  drew,  athirst. 
And  stooped  to  drink,  when,  close  at  hand,  he 

heard 
A  bird's  cry,  and  the  Yaksha,  taking  shape, 
Spake  :  "  A  grey  crane  I  am,  feeding  on  fish 
And  water-weeds  ;  'tis  I  have  sent  yon  four 
Unto  the  regions  of  the  dead,  and  thou 
Shalt  go,  the  fifth,  great  rajah,  following  them, 
Except  thou  makest  answers  fair  and  good 
To  all,  that  I  shall  ask.  Dare  not  to  drink. 
Thou  son  of  Kunti  !  for  my  law  is  strong  ; 
Answer;  and  afterwards,  drink  thou,  and 
draw !  " 

Spake  Yudhisthir:  "Who   art   thou.?    Art 

thou  chief 
Of  Rudras,  or  of  Vasus,  or  Maruts  ? 
Tell  me  !     No  bird  wrought  thus,  unless  a  bird 
Might  overthrow  Himavan,  and  the  peaks 
Of  Paripatra,  or  the  Vindhya  crags, 
Or  Malabar's  black  ghats.     Ah  !  terrible 
And  mighty  one,  this  is  a  dread  deed  wrought  ! 
This  is  a  marvel,  if  thou  slewed'st  those 
Whom  gods,  and  Gandharvas,  and  Asuras, 
And  demons,  dared  not  face  in  fight.     I  know 
Naught  of  thy  mind,  nor  if  thou  didst  this 

thing 
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Desiring  aught ;  wonder  and  fear  possess 
My  burdened  heart !     I  pray  thee,  show  thy- 
self, 
Reveal  what  God  thou  art,  who  hauntest  here." 

"  Yea,  king  !  "  came  answer ;  "  I  am  not  a 

bird 
Wading  the  shallows,  but  a  Yaksha  dread. 
And   I,  as   now  thou  seest  me,  killed   these 

four." 

Rajah  !  (so  Vaisampayana  went  on), 
When  Yudhisthira  heard  those  scornful  words, 
And  saw  that  form,  backward  he  drew  a  space. 
Gazing  upon  the  shape  with  eyes  of  flame. 
Bulked  like  a  crag,  with  towering  head  which 

topped 
The  fan-palms  waving  near  ;  shining  as  shines 
The  glory  of  the  sun,  not  to  be  borne 
For  splendor,  colored  like  an  evening  cloud. 
And  like  a  cloud  still  shifting.     Then  it  spake. 
That  monstrous  shade  :  *'  These  four,  though  I 

forbade, 
Drank  of  the  pool,  despite  me,  and  were  slain. 
Drink  not,  oh  king  !  if  thou  desirest  life  ; 
Oh,  son  of  Pritha,  drink  not !     Kunti's  child. 
Answer    my    questionings,    then    drink,   and 

live  ! " 

"  I  would   not  break  thy  rule,"  quoth  Yu- 

dhisthir ; 
"  The  wise  have  said,  '  Keep  everywhere  the 

law,' 
And,  Yaksha !  wherein  thou  wilt  question  me 
None  can  speak  better  than  he  understands. 
So,  what  I  know,  that  will  I  answer.     Ask  !  " 

Then  thus  he  questioned,  and  the  king  re- 
plied :  — 

Yaksha.  What  teacheth   division  'twixt  spirit 

and  frame  ? 
And  which  is  the  practice  assisteth  the 

same  ? 
What  finally  freeth  the  spirit  ?     And  how 
Doth  it  find  a  new  being.?     Resolve  me 

these  now. 

King.  The  Veds  division  plainly  show ; 
By  worship  rightly  man  doth  go; 
Dharma  the  soul  will  surely  free; 
In  Truth  its  final  rest  shall  be. 

Y.    How  cometh  a  man  in  the  Veds  to  be  wise  ? 

What  bringeth  the  knowledge  of  God  to 
his  eyes? 

What  learning  shall  teach  him  the  utter- 
most lore  ? 

And  whence  will  he  win  it  ?  Reply  to 
these  four. 

K.    By  hearing  Scripture  man  acquires; 
liy  doing  it  his  soul  aspires  ; 
The  utmost  lore  is  conquering  sense, 
Which  cometh  of  obedience. 

}'.    How  wendeth  a  Brahman  to  heavenly  rest  ? 

And  what  is  the  work  that  befitteth  him 
best  ? 

And  which  arc  the  sins  that  disgrace  him  ? 
and  why 

Doth  he  know  himself  humble  and  mor- 
tal ?    Reply! 


K.    Reading  the  Vedas  leads  to  rest ; 
Pure  meditation  fits  him  best; 
Slander  and  cruelty  defame  ; 
And  Death  marks  him  and  all  the  same. 

Y.    Who  is  it  that  gifted  with  senses  to  see, 
To  hear,  taste,  smell,  handle ;  and  seem- 
ing to  be 
Sagacious,    strong,   fortunate,    able,    and 

fair; 
Hath  never  once  lived,  though  he  breath- 
eth  the  air.? 

K.    The  man  who,  having,  doth  not  give 
Out  of  his  treasure  to  these  five  — 
Gods,  guests,  and  Pitris,  kin  and  friend  ; 
Breathes   breath,  but   lives   not,  to   life's 
end. 

Y.    What  thing  in  the  world  weigheth  more 

than  the  world  ? 
What  thing  goeth  higher  than  white  clouds 

are  curled .? 
What  thing  flieth  quicker  than  winds  o'er 

the  main  .? 
And  what  groweth  thicker  than  grass  on 

the  plain  t 

K.    A  mother's  heart  outweighs  the  earth ; 
A  father's  fondness  goeth  forth 
Beyond  the  sky  ;  thought  can  outpass 
The   winds ;   and   woes  grow  more   than 
grass. 

Y.  Whose  eyes  are  unclosed,  though  he  slum- 
bers all  day.? 

And  what's  born  alive  without  motion  ? 
and,  say. 

What  moveth,  yet  lives  not .?  and  what,  as 
it  goes. 

Wastes  not,  but  still  waxes  "i  Resolve  me 
now  those. 

K,    With  unclosed  eyes  a  fish  doth  sleep  ; 
And  new-laid  eggs  their  place  will  keep  ; 
Stones   roll ;   and  streams,  that  seek  the 

sea. 
The  more  they  flow  the  wider  be. 

Y.    What  help  is  the  best  help  to  virtue .?  and, 

then, 
What  way  is  the  best  way  to  fame  among 

men .? 
What  road  is  the  best  road  to  heaven  ?  and 

how 
Shall    a  man  live  most  happy?     Resolve 

me  these,  now. 

K,    Capacity  doth  virtue  gain  ; 

Gift-giving  will  renown  obtain  ; 
Truth  is  to  heaven  the  best  of  ways ; 
And  a  kind  heart  wins  happy  days. 

K    What  soul  hath  a  man's  which  is  his,  yet 

another's  ? 
What  friend  do  the  gods  grant,  the  best  of 

all  others  ? 
What  ir)y  in  existence   is  greatest?  and 

now 
May  poor  men  be  rich  and  abundant  ?  say 

thou. 
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K.    Sons  are  the  second  souls  of  man  ; 

And  wives  the  heaven-sent  friends  ;   nor 

can 
Among  all  joys  health  be  surpassed ; 
Contentment  answereth  thy  last. 

Y.    Which    virtue   of    virtues    is   first?    and 
which  bears 
Most  fruit  ?  and  which  causeth  the  ceasing 
of  tears  ? 

K.  To  bear  no  malice  is  the  best ; 
And  Reverence  is  fruitfullest ; 
Subduing  self  sets  grief  at  rest. 

Y.  Still,  tell  me  what  foeman  is  worst  to  sub- 
due ? 

And  what  is  the  sickness  lasts  life-time  all 
through  ? 

Of  men  that  are  upright  say  which  is  the 
best  ? 

And  of  those  that  are  wicked,  who  passeth 
the  rest  ? 

K.    Anger  is  man's  unconquered  foe  ; 
The  ache  of  greed  doth  never  go  ; 
Who  loveth  most  of  saints  is  first ; 
Of  bad  men  cruel  men  are  worst. 

Y.    Good  prince  !  tell  me  true,  is  a  Brahmana 

made  , 

By  birthright  ?  or  shall  it  be  rightfully  said, 
If  he  reads  all  the  Veds,  and  the  Srutis 

doth  know. 
He  is  this  ?  or  doth  conduct  of  life  make 

him  so  ? 

K.    Oh  Yaksha  !  listen  to  the  truth  ; 
Not  if  a  man  do  dwell  from  youth 
Beneath  a  Brahman's  roof,  nor  when 
The  Srutis  known  to  holy  men 
Are  learned,  and  read  the  Vedas  through. 
Doth  this  make  any  Brahman  true. 
Conduct  alone  that  name  can  give ; 
A  Brahmana  must  steadfast  live, 
Devoid  of  sin  and  free  from  wrong  ; 
For  he  who  walks  low  paths  along, 
Still  keeping  to  the  way  shall  come 
Sooner  and  safer  to  his  home 
Than  the  proud  wanderer  on  the  hill ; 
And  reading,  learning,  praying,  still 
Are  outward  deeds  which  ofttimes  leave 
Barren  of  fruit  minds  that  believe. 
Who  practises  what  good  he  knows 
Himself  a  Brahmana  he  shows  ; 
And  if  an  evil  nature  knew 
The  sacred  Vedas  through  and  through, 
With  all  the  Srutis,  still  must  he, 
Lower  than  honest  Sudra  be. 
To  know  and  do  the  right,  and  pay 
The  sacrifice,  in  peace  alway, 
This  maketh  one  a  Brahmana. 


F.    Right  skilfully  hast  thou  my  questionings 

met, 
Most  pious  of  princes  and  learned,  but  yet 
Resolve  me  who  liveth  though  death  him 

befall? 
And  what  man  is  richest  and  greatest  of 

all? 

K.    Dead  though  he  be,  that  mortal  lives 
Whose  virtuous  memory  survives  ; 
And  richest,  greatest,  that  one  is 
Whose  soul  —  indifferent  to  bliss 
Or  misery,  to  joy  or  pain. 
To  past  or  future,  loss  or  gain  — 
Sees  with  calm  eyes  all  fates  befall, 
And,  needing  nought,  possesseth  all. 

Then  spake  the  Yaksha :  "  Wondrously,  oh 

king  ! 
Hast  thou  replied,  and  wisely  hast  fulfilled 
The  law  of  this  fair  water  ;  therefore  drink  ! 
And  choose  which  one  of  these  thy  brethren 

dead 
Shall  live  again." 

So  Yudhisthira  said, 
"Let  Nakula,  oh  Yaksha !  have  his  life  — 
My  dark-browed  brother  with  the  fiery  eyes  — 
Straight  like  a  sala-tree,  broad-chested,  tall, 
That  long-armed  lord." 

"  But  see  where  Bhima  lies 
Dead,"  spake  the  spirit,  "  dearest  unto  thee  ; 
And  where  Arjuna  sleeps,  thy  guard  and  guide  ! 
Why  dost  thou  crave  the  life  of  Nakula  — 
Not    thine   own   mother's    son  —  in    Bhima's 

stead. 
Who  had  the  might  of  countless  elephants. 
Whom  all  the  people  call  thy  Well-Beloved? 
Or  wouldst  thou  see  Nakula  alive  again 
In  place  of  great  Arjuna,  thine  own  blood, 
Whose  valor  was  the  tower  of  Pandavas  ? " 

But    Yudhisthira    answered:    "Faith    and 

right. 
Being  preserved,  save  all,  and,  being  lost. 
Leave  nought  to  save :  these  therefore  I  will 

set 
First  in  my  heart.     Faithful  and  right  it  is 
To  choose  by  justice,  putting  self  aside. 
Let  Nakula  live,  oh  Yaksha  !  for  men  call 
King  Yudhisthira  just ;  nor  will  he  lose. 
Even  for  love,  that  name  ;  make  Nakula  live  I 
Kunti  and  Madri  were  my  father's  wives  ; 
Shall  one  be  childless,  and  the  other  see 
Her  sons  returning  ?     Madri  is  to  me 
As  Kunti,  as  my  mother,  at  this  hour ; 
As  she  who  bore  me  she  that  bore  the  twins  ; 
And  justice  shall  she  have,  since  I  am  judge ; 
Let  Nakula  live,  thou  Yaksha  !  " 

Then  the  voice 
Sighed    sweet,    evanishing :    "  Thou    noblest 

prince  ! 
Thou  best  of  Bharat's  line  !  as  thou  art  just, 
Lo  !  all  thy  brethren  here  shall  live  again." 
Edwin  Arnold. 
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LAMENT 


OF  ONE  WHO  COULD  GO  OUT  ONLY  IN  A  BATH- 
CHAIR,  THE  DOCTOR  RECOMMENDING  THE 
MORNING  ;  BUT  ONCE  BEING  OUT  ON  A  JAN- 
UARY  AFTERNOON,  HE  FELT  SOME  SADNESS 
AT  TASTING  A  PLEASURE  WHICH  HE  HAD 
ALMOST   FORGOITEN. 

Oh,  let  me,  as  I  ought  to,  grieve 

For  loss  of  thee,  dear  time  of  eve ; 

Let  me  be  thankful  as  I  ought 

For  forced  remembrance  and  sad  thought. 

The  quiet  passionate  evening  time 

Has  been  my  love  and  oft  my  rhyme ; 

The  orient  day's  divine  ascent 

I  have  loved  with  less  of  love's  content; 

More  like  our  life  and  so  more  sweet 

This  time  when  earth  and  heaven  so  meet. 

Almost  did  I  —  oh,  sin  !  —  forget 

The  dim  delight  of  the  sunset; 

The  round  sun  lingering  misty  red 

Ere  in  the  sea  he  sinks  to  bed ; 

The  tremor  and  the  blush  upon 

The  sea,  expecting  the  red  sun  ; 

The  movement  of  that  hour  so  still ; 

The  sense  that  goes  before  the  will, 

And  thoughts  that  heavy  lag  behind, 

And  bring  the  quiet  -to  the  mind  ; 

And  what  delights  the  eye  not  least, 

The  gloom  of  the  deserted  east, 

All  empty  of  the  glorious  sun. 

And  darkness  seen  where  morning  shone. 

The  hill  that,  tip-toe,  did  defy 

With  rugged  head  the  early  sky, 

Now  in  the  gentle  mist  more  great, 

Leans  down  on  earth  with  all  its  weight; 

And  here  the  old  street  slumbers  deep. 

And  red-tiled  cottages  asleep 

Look  lazy,  lost,  and  quieted 

In  drowsy  dreams  of  ages  dead. 

And  still  the  setting  light  is  kind. 

And  somehow  finds  its  way  behind 

To  where  the  cottage  children  play 

Forgetful  of  the  serious  day, 

And  all  with  serious  love  intent 

On  strife  that  bursts  in  merriment. 

Oh,  listen  to  the  noise  that's  made 

Where  those  thick  bushes  make  thick  shade  ! 

The  birds  have  something  they  must  say 

Before  the  light  has  gone  away. 

Before  the  light  is  gone  away 

Let  love  bring  joy  that  loves  delay; 

The  pensive  sister  of  dear  sorrow. 

She  weeps  to-day  to  laugh  to-morrow. 

And  now  no  longer  do  I  grieve 

For  loss  of  thee,  dear  time  of  eve, 

Since  more  than  all  I  lost  I  find 

In  this  forgiving  evening  kind, 

This  dying  winter  afternoon. 

Unlike  late-lasting  joy  of  June, 

And  lovely  with  a  likeness  lent 

That  leaves  it  less  and  different. 

No  little  beauty  this,  though  less 

Than  summer's  more  than  sweet  excess ; 

No  loss,  this  lovely  difference 

That  suits  it  to  my  present  sense. 


Seldom  and  dear  to  me  the  sight 

Of  day  adorn'd  to  meet  the  night. 

'Tis  sweeter  now  and  much  more  dear 

Than  former  summer  evenings  were, 

When  ofter.  with  surprise  I  met 

The  sudden  joy  of  the  sunset ; 

And  when  the  color'd  light  was  gone. 

Then  joy  and  I  were  left  alone 

In  silent  conversation  free. 

And  thoughts  of  things  I  never  see. 

Henry  Patmore. 


THE  OLD   WASHERWOMAN. 

"Die  alte  Wasch-Frau." 
See,  busy  with  her  linen  there. 

Yes,  busier  far  than  all  her  peers, 
In  spite  of  age  and  snow-white  hair. 

In  spite  of  six  and  seventy  years, 
An  ancient  woman  who  has  gained 

The  daily  bread  which  life  demands. 
Within  the  sphere  that  God  ordained. 

By  sweat  of  brow,  and  toil  of  hands. 

She  in  her  youth  has  had  her  day, 

Has  loved  and  hoped,  and  met  her  mate. 
Has  walked  along  her  woman's  way, 

Grim  Care  still  following,  sure  as  fate ; 
Has  borne  her  husband  children  three. 

Has  nursed  him  in  his  sickness  sore. 
Her  faith  and  hope  undimmed,  when  he 

Sank  to  his  rest  forevermore. 

Children  must  bred  and  nourished  be  — 

She  bravely  buckled  to  her  task; 
Reared  them  to  honest  industry. 

Best  heritage  the  poor  can  ask  : 
Then  with  her  dear  ones  she  must  part; 

To  seek  their  fortunes  forth  they  fare. 
And  still  the  old  and  lonely  heart 

Blesses,  and  waits  with  courage  there. 

With  careful  savings  flax  she  bought 

And  stinted  sleep  her  flax  to  spin  — 
Fine  varn  her  thrifty  hands  have  wrought. 

And  to  the  weaver  carried  in. 
He  wove  a  web  of  linen  fair; 

She  brought  the  needle  and  the  shears. 
And  her  own  fingers  sewed  with  care 

The  last  strait  garment  woman  wears. 

Last  labor  of  a  life  complete. 

She  shrines  it  in  a  chosen  place ; 
Strange  treasure  is  a  winding-sheet 

To  house  as  in  a  jewel-case  ! 
On  Sundays  'tis  her  first  array, 

It  prints  God's  word  within  her  breast. 
Thus  she  forestalls  her  burial  day. 

When  in  its  folds  she  lies  at  rest. 

May  I,  when  eventide  draws  on. 

Like  this  poor  woman,  see  fulfilled 
Th'  allotted  task,  the  battle  won, 

Within  the  lines  my  God  hath  willed  ! 
When  life's  mixed  cup  is  drained  at  last. 

Like  hers,  my  memories  pious  be. 
That  I  may  look,  when  time  has  passed. 

As  kindly  on  my  shroud  as  she. 

Temple  Bar.  C   B. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
JONATHAN   SWIFT. 

In  the  controversy  which  Swift's  life 
and  character  have  provoked,  it  has  been 
extremely  difficult  hitherto  to  arrive  at 
any  quite  satisfactory  conclusion.  Bio- 
graphical criticism,  like  Biblical,  is  a  pro- 
gressive science.  The  critical  method, 
which  we  have  brought  to  comparative 
perfection,  was  almost  unknown  to  our 
forefathers.  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  En- 
glish Poets"  is  one  of  the  best  books  of 
the  time,  for  his  arbitrary  dogmatism  was 
controlled  and  informed  by  an  admirable 
common  sense;  but  even  Johnson  often 
misleads.  We  do  not  speak  of  his  criti- 
cism of  poetry,  for  the  canon  of  taste  has 
changed  since  his  day — as  it  may  change 
again  ;  but  the  genuine  spirit  of  inquiry 
is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Even  the 
lives  of  the  men  who  might  almost  be 
called  contemporary  are  treated  as  if  the 
gossip  of  the  club  and  the  tittle-tattle  of 
the  coffee-house  were  the  only  available 
sources  of  information.  Thus,  until  Wal- 
ter Scott's  memoirs  were  published^  the 
real  Swift  was  almost  unknown.  The 
growth  of  the  Swift  legend  was  indeed 
unusually  rapid;  and  if  an  exacter  criti- 
cism had  not  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
it  in  time,  there  is  no  saying  to  what 
proportions  it  might  not  have  attained. 
The  great  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  was  be- 
coming a  grotesque  and  gigantic  shadow. 
Scott  was  not  a  critic  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  word;  but  his  judgment,  upon  the 
whole,  was  sound  and  just,  and  his  large 
humanity  enabled  him  to  read  into  the 
story  much  that  a  stricter  scrutiny  has 
since  approved.  The  creative  sympathy 
of  genius  is  seldom  at  fault ;  for  it  works 
in  obedience  to  the  larger  laws  which 
govern  human  conduct,  and  if  its  methods 
are  sometimes  unscientific,  its  conclusions 
are  generally  reliable. 

Scott  has  been  followed  by  diligent  stu- 
dents, and  the  researches  of  Mr.  Mason, 
Mr.  Forster,  and  Mr.  Menry  Craik  may 
be  considered  exhaustive.  All  the  docu- 
ments that  have  any  real  bearing  upon 
the  controversy  have  been  made  accessi- 
ble;  and  Mr.  Craik's  masterly  life,  in  par- 
ticular, leaves  little  to  be  desired.*    Much 


•  Mr.  Forster  had  only  completed  the  first  volume  of    which  Swift's  great  qualities  are  rather  minimized. 


new  matter  has  been  recovered ;  much 
that  was  irrelevant  has  been  set  aside; 
and  we  think  that  a  portrait,  credible  and 
consistent  in  its  main  lines,  may  now  be 
constructed.  After  all  deductions  have 
been  made,  Jonathan  Swift  remains  a 
great  and  imposing  personality  —  as 
unique  in  that  century  as  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli has  been  in  ours. 

The  dean  himself  is  to  some  extent  re- 
sponsible for  the  gross  caricature  which 
has  been  commonly  accepted  as  a  faithful 
portrait  by  his  countrymen.  The  intense 
force  of  his  genius  gave  a  vital  energy  to 
the  merest  trifles.  His  casual  sayings 
have  branded  themselves  upon  the  lan- 
guage. Only  a  woman'' s  hair  —  die  like 
a  poisoned  rat  in  a  hole  —  /  am  what  / 
am  —  nbi  sczva  ijidi^^natio  cor  ulterius 
lacerare  nequit,  —  these  letters  of  fire 
may  be  read  through  the  darkness  which 
has  engulfed  so  much.  But  a  true  and 
complete  estimate  of  a  man's  disposition 
and  temper  cannot  be  constructed  out  of 
scattered  and  isolated  phrases.  We  must 
take  these  for  what  they  are  worth,  — 
compare  them,  weigh  them,  find  out  their 
proper  place  and  relative  value  in  the 
narrative.  The  subtler  lights  and  shades 
of  character  are  necessarily  missed  in  a 
sketch  which  busies  itself  exclusively 
with  the  occasional  outburst  —  however 
vivid  and  impressive  —  of  passion  or  re- 
morse. Mr.  Thackeray  seldom  hurts  our 
sense  of  the  becoming ;  but  his  slight  and 
unconscientious  treatment  of  one  of  the 
greatest  satirists  of  the  world  is,  it  must 
be  sorrowfully  admitted,  a  well-nigh  un- 
pardonable offence. 

The  leading  events  of  Swift's  life  fall 
naturally  into  four  main  divisions:  ist, 
His  school  and  college  life  ;  2d,  His  resi- 
dence with  Sir  William  Temple;  3d,  His 
London  career,  with  its  social,  literary, 
and  political  triumphs;  4th,  His  Irish 
banishment.  He  was  born  in  1667;  he 
died  in  1745  :  so  that  his  life  may  be  said 

the  dean's  biography  before  his  death  ;  but  the  mate- 
rials which  he  had  accumulated,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  John  Murray  and  others,  have  been 
put  at  Mr.  Craik's  disposal,  and  his  elaborate  "  Life  pf 
Swift"  (London  — John  Murray:  18S2)  must  for  the 
future  be  regarded  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Leslie  .Stephen's  "  Swift,"  published  last  year,  is 
an   acute   thouRli   somewhat   unsympathetic   study,   ia 
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to  cover  nearly  the  whole  period  between 
the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  and  the 
last  Jacobite  rebellion. 

Oliver  Cromwell  had  been  only  a  few 
years  in  his  orrave  when  Jonathan  Swift 
was  born.  Swift  was  an  Irishman,  in  so 
far  as  the  place  of  birth  determines  na- 
tionality; but  except  for  the  accident  that 
he  was  born  in  Dublin,  he  was,  by  extrac- 
tion and  temperament,  an  Englishman. 
He  came  of  a  good  Hereford  stock,  and 
he  was  proud  of  his  ancestry.  "  My  birth, 
although  from  a  family  not  undistin- 
guished in  its  time,  is  many  degrees  in- 
ferior to  yours,"  he  says  to  Bolingbroke 
—  an  admission  which  he  might  safely 
make,  for  St.  John  had  a  strain  of  Tudor 
blood  in  his  veins.  The  dean's  grand- 
father had  been  vicar  of  Goodrich,  and 
had  been  distinguished  during  the  Civil 
War  for  the  heartiness  and  obstinacy  of 
his  loyalty.  But  loyalty  was  a  losing 
game  in  England  at  the  time.  So  it  came 
about  that  several  of  the  vicar's  sons  were 
forced  to  cross  the  Irish  Channel,  and 
try  their  luck  in  the  Irish  capital.  The 
eldest,  Godwin,  through  his  connection 
with  the  Ormond  family,  was  fairly  suc- 
cessful;  but  the  younger  brother,  Jona- 
than, when  he  married  Abigail  Erick,  had 
still  his  fortune  to  make.  He  died  a  year 
or  two  afterwards,  leaving  his  widow  well- 
nigh  penniless.  So  that  when  Jonathan 
the  second  made  his  appearance  in  this 
bad  world  on  the  last  day  of  November, 
1667,  the  outlook  was  by  no  means  bright. 

The  widow  contrived,  however,  to  strug- 
gle on  hopefully,  and  indeed  remained  to 
the  end  a  bright,  keen,  thrifty,  uncom- 
plaining, capable  sort  of  woman,  much 
regarded  by  her  son.  In  course  of  time 
she  was  able  to  get  away  from  Dublin  to 
her  native  country,  where  the  Ericks  had 
been  known  more  or  less  since  the  days 
of  that  Eadric  the  forester  from  whom 
they  claimed  descent,  and  settled  herself 
in  Leicester,  where  she  seems  to  have 
been  well  esteemed,  and  to  have  led  the 
easy,  blameless,  unexciting  life  of  a  pro- 
vincial town  for  many  years.  Her  son 
had  become  famous  before  she  d'ied;  but 
he  was  always  loyal  and  affectionate  to  the 
cheery  old  lady,  though  their  relations  per- 
haps were  never  so  intimate  and  endear- 
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ing  as  those  which  united  his  mother  to 
Pope,  — 


Whose  filial  piety  excells 
Whatever  Grecian  story  tells. 

But  he  frequently  went  to  see  her,  — 
walking  the  whole  way,  as  was  his  habit; 
and  on  her  death  he  recorded  his  sorrow 
in  words  so  direct  and  simple  that  they 
cling  to  the  memory:  "/  have  now  lost 
my  barrier  be  twee  ft  me  and  death.  God 
grant  I  may  live  to  be  as  well  prepared 
for  it  as  I  confidently  believe  her  to  have 
been.  If  the  way  to  heaven  be  through 
piety,  truth,  justice,  and  charity,  she  is 
there." 

Swift  was  thus  cast  upon  the  charity  of 
his  friends  from  his  earliest  infancy. 
When  barely  a  year  old,  indeed,  he  was  se- 
cretly taken  to  Whitehaven  by  his  nurse, 
who  belonged  to  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  who  could  not  bring  herself  to  part 
from  her  charge.  The  little  fellow  ap- 
pears to  have  thriven  in  that  homely  com- 
panionship. He  remained  with  her  for 
three  years;  and  before  he  was  brought 
back  to  Ireland,  he  could  read,  he  tells 
us,  any  chapter  of  the  Bible.  Soon  after 
his  return  to  Dublin  he  was  sent  by  his 
uncle  Godwin  to  the  grammar  school  at 
Kilkenny  —  the  famous  academy  where 
Swift  and  Congreve  and  Berkeley  received 
their  early  training.  From  Kilkenny  the 
lad  went  to  Trinity  College,  —  but  his 
university  career  was  undistinguished  :  he 
failed  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  tra- 
ditional course  of  study,  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  he  obtained  his  de- 
gree. The  sense  of  dependence  pressed 
heavily  upon  him;  he  was  moody  and  ill 
at  ease  —  at  war  with  the  world,  which 
had  treated  him  scurvily,  as  bethought; 
and  more  than  once  he  threatened  to 
break  into  open  revolt. 

The  Celtic  rebellion  of  1688  drove  him, 
with  a  host  of  English  fugitives,  across 
the  Channel — not  unwillingly,  we  may 
believe.  He  joined  his  mother  at  Leices- 
ter ;  but  before  the  close  of  1689,  he  had 
obtained  a  post  in  the  household  of  Sir 
William  Temple.  Sir  William  was  living 
at  Moor  Park,  near  Farnham,  in  Surrey 
—  a  wild  and  romantic  district  even  now, 
and  which  two  centuries  ago  was  a  nat- 
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ural  wilderness  of  heath  and  furze.  In 
the  centre  of  this  wilderness  Sir  William 
had  created  a  sort  of  Dutch  paradise, — 
had  planted  his  tulips,  had  dug  his  canals, 
and  filled  his  fish-pond.  The  somewhat 
ponderous  affability  of  the  retired  diplo- 
matist was  looked  upon  as  rather  old- 
fashioned,  even  by  his  contemporaries; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
relations  between  him  and  the  raw  and 
inexperienced  Irish  secretary  must  have 
been,  at  first  at  least,  a  trifle  strained  and 
difficult.  But  we  are  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  the  residence  with  Temple  was 
not  the  least  happy  period  of  Swift's  life. 
He  was  in  his  early  manhood  ;  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  the  open  air;  he  had 
a  plentiful  store  of  books  to  fall  back  upon 
during  rainy  weather  ;  the  first  promptings 
of  genius  and  ambition  were  making  them- 
selves felt ;  he  saw  on  occasion  the  great 
men  who  were  moving  the  world;  and 
after  some  inevitable  misunderstandings 
he  became  indispensable  to  Temple,  who 
"often  trusted  him,"  as  he  says,  "with 
affairs  of  great  importance."  Then  there 
was  little  Esther  Johnson,  — the  delicate 
pupil  who  had  already  found  a  soft  place 
in  her  master's  heart,  and  whose  childish 
prattle  has  been  immortalized  in  words 
that  are  as  fresh  and  sweet  to-day  as  the 
day  they  were  written.  If  it  is  true  that 
"  A  Tale  of  a  Tub"  as  well  as  "The  Bat- 
tle of  the  Books"  was  composed  at  Moor 
Park,  the  stories  of  his  vulgar  servitude 
and  wearing  misery  are  finally  disposed 
of.  The  glow,  the  animation,  the  bright- 
ness of  the  narrative,  are  characteristic 
of  a  period  of  fine  and  true  happiness  — 
the  happiness  of  the  creative  intellect  in 
its  earliest  and  least  mechanical  exercise. 
When  Swift  left  Moor  Park  in  1699, 
his  education  was  complete.  He  was. 
fitted  by  nature  to  play  a  great  part  in 
great  affairs  ;  and  besides  his  unique  nat- 
ural gifts,  he  was  now  in  every  sense  a 
man  of  culture  and  accomplishment.  The 
discii)line  at  Moor  Park  had  been  alto- 
gether salutary  ;  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  felt  himself  degraded 
by  the  position  which  he  had  occupied 
and  the  duties  he  had  discliarged.  A 
bitter  and  dreary  childhood  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  years  of  dependence  and  priva- 
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tion  ;  but  at  Moor  Park,  for  the  first  time, 
he  entered  a  secure  haven,  where,  re- 
leased from  the  stress  of  the  storm,  he 
had  leisure  to  look  about  him,  and  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  action. 

It  was  not  for  some  years  after  Tem- 
ple's death  that  Swift  became  a  noticeable 
figure  in  the  metropolis.  He  was  mostly 
in  Ireland.  He  had  become  a  clergyman 
before  he  finally  left  Moor  Park;  and  he 
now  held  one  or  two  inconsiderable  liv- 
ings in  the  Irish  Church.  The  congrega- 
tions were  small;  the  duties  were  light; 
and  he  had  a  good  deal  of  spare  time  on 
his  hands.  All  his  life  he  was  a  great 
walker  (Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  himself  an 
eminent  mountaineer,  is  ready  to  frater- 
nize with  this  possible  member  of  the  Al- 
pine Club) —  the  sound  mind  in  the  sound 
body  being  with  Swift  largely  dependent 
upon  constant  and  even  violent  exercise. 
At  this  period  —  indeed  during  his  whole 
career,  but  more  especially  at  this  time  — 
these  long,  solitary  rambles  are  a  noticea- 
ble feature  in  Swift's  life.  He  walks  from 
London  to  Leicester,  from  Leicester  to 
Holyhead,  from  Dublin  to  Laracor, — 
sleeping  at  roadside  taverns,  hobnobbing 
with  wandering  tinkers  and  incurious  rus- 
tics, watching  the  men  at  their  work,  the 
women  at  their  cottage  doors.  He  had  a 
great  liking  for  this  kind  of  life,  and  he 
loved  the  country  after  a  fashion  of  his 
own  :  he  recalls  through  the  smoke  of 
London  the  willows  of  Laracor,  and  when 
he  is  too  moody  in  spirit  to  consort  with 
his  fellow-mortals,  he  goes  down  to  the 
vicarage  and  shuts  himself  up  in  his  gar- 
den. 

It  was  in  London,  however,  that  his 
true  life  was  passed.  There  the  great 
game  was  being  played  in  which  he 
longed  to  join.  He  soon  acquired  celeb- 
rity—  celebrity  that  in  one  sense  cost 
him  dear.  From  the  day  that  "  A  Tale  of 
a  Tub  "  was  published,  he  was  a  famous 
man.  But  it  was  a  fame  that  rather  scan- 
dalized Queen  Anne  and  the  orthodox 
school  of  Churchmen;  and  Swift  could 
never  get  himself  made  a  bishop,  — a  dig- 
nity which  he  mainly  coveted,  it  is  prob- 
able, because  it  implied  secular  and  polit- 
ical as  well  as  spiritual  lordship,  'ihere 
is  no  doubt  that  Swift  was  a  sincere  be- 
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liever  in  what  he  held  to  be  the  main 
truths  of  Christianity;*  but  his  ridicule 
was  terribly  keen,  and  the  mere  trappings 
of  religion  fared  ill  at  his  hands.  There 
is  no  saying  now  how  far  this  destructive 
logic  might  have  been  carried;  there 
seems  indeed  to  be  a  general  consent 
among  experts  that  it  would  have  spared 
little.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  the  corruptions  of 
religion — superstition  and  fanaticism  — 
cannot  be  assailed  except  by  the  sceptic 
or  the  unbeliever.  Swift  did  not  attack 
the  Church  of  England;  but  that,  it  is 
said,  was  only  an  accident.  "Martin  is 
not  ridiculed;  but  with  the  attacks  on 
Peter  and  John  before  us,  it  is  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  see  that  the  same  sort  of  things 
might  be  said  of  him  as  are  said  of  them, 
and  with  the  saine  sort  of  justice.  What 
a  chapter  Swift  might  have  written  on  the 
way  in  which  Martin  made  his  fortune  by 
bribing  the  lawyers  to  divorce  the  squire 
when  he  wanted  to  marry  his  wife's  maid  ; 
how  he  might  have  revelled  in  description 
of  the  skill  with  which  Martin  forged  a 
new  will  in  thirty-nine  clauses,  and  tried 
to  trip  up  Peter,  and  actually  did  crop 
Jack's  ears,  because  they  each  preferred 
their  own  forgery  to  his !  "  Well,  but 
suppose  Swift  had  said  all  this,  — would 
he  have  said  anything  more  than  Pusey, 
Keble,  and  a  crowd  of  Church  of  England 
dignitaries  have  been  saying  now  for 
many  years  past,  without  any  suspicion 
of  irreligion,  or  scepticism,  or  even  of 
dangerous  logical  insight?  In  short,  the 
substance  of  religion  is  independent  of  its 
accidents,  which  are  often  mean  and  gro- 
tesque ;  and  the  mean  and  the  grotesque, 
in  whatever  shape,  are  fit  subjects  for 
satire  —  which  in  the  hands  of  a  Cer- 
vantes, a  Rabelais,  an  Erasmus,  or  a 
Swift,  may  undoubtedly  become  the  most 
effective  of  all  weapons  in  the  cause  of 
truth  and  common  sense.  "  '  A  Tale  of  a 
Tub,'"  Sir  Walter  Scott  remarked  very 
truly,  "succeeded  in  rendering  the  High 
Church  party  most  important  services; 
for  what  is  so  important  to  a  party  in 
Britain  as  to  gain  the  laughers  to  their 
side?"  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  with  un- 
looked-for and  unaccustomed  timidity, 
replies,  "  The  condition  of  having  the 
laughers  on  your  side  is  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  laughers.     Advocates  of  any  seri- 

*  The  prayers  composed  by  Swift  for  Mrs.  Esther 
Johnson  on  her  deathbed  are  very  interesting,  in  this 
connection,  and  should  be  read  attentively.  They  seem 
to  us  to  show,  along  with  much  else,  that  whatever 
speculative  difficulties  he  may  have  experienced,  he  had 
accepted  Christianity,  as  a  rule  of  life  and  faith,  with 
sincere  and  even  intense  conviction. 
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ous  cause  feel  that  there  is  danger 
accepting  such  an  alliance."  But  Eras- 
mus, who  contrived  to  get  the  laughers  on 
his  side,  had  nearly  as  much  to  do  with 
the  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  abuses  in 
the  sixteenth  century  as  Luther  or  Calvin 
had.  Swift's  ridicule  may  have  had  a 
wider  sweep,  and  may  have  involved  even 
graver  issues  ;  but  we  do  not  see  that  it 
was  destructive  —  that  is,  inimical  to  and 
inconsistent  with  a  rational  conception  of 
Christianity  —  in  the  sense  at  least  that 
David  Hume's  was  destructive. 

Addison's  "  Travels  "  were  published  in 
1705,  and  he  sent  a  copy  to  Swift  with 
these  words  written  upon  the  lly-leaf :  "  To 
Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  The  most  Agree- 
able Companion,  the  Truest  Friend,  and 
the  Greatest  Genius  of  his  Age,  This 
Book  is  presented  by  his  most  Humble 
Servant,  the  Author."  So  that  even  thus 
early  Swift's  literary  pre-eminence  must 
have  been  freely  recognized  —  at  least 
among  the  Whigs,  of  whom  Addison  was 
the  mouthpiece.  Swift  at  this  time  was 
held  to  be  a  Whig;  but  in  truth  he  cared 
little  for  party.  He  had,  indeed,  a  pas- 
sionate and  deeply-rooted  love  of  lib- 
erty, — 

Better  we  all  were  in  our  graves, 
Than  live  in  slavery  to  slaves, — 

but  the  right  divine  of  the  oligarchy  to 
govern  England  was  a  claim  that  could 
not  evoke  much  enthusiasm.  Tlie  prin- 
ciples for  which  Hampden  died  on  the 
field  and  Sidney  on  the  scaffold  were 
getting  somewhat  threadbare;  and  Swift 
was  too  clear-sighted  to  be  in  favor  of 
popular  rule,  "  Tiie  people  is  a  lying  sort 
of  beast,  and  I  think  in  Leicester  above 
all  other  parts  that  ever  I  was  in."  At 
Moor  Park,  however,  he  had  been  under 
the  roof  of  a  statesman  who  was  closely 
identified  with  the  Revolution  Settlement. 
The  king  himself  had  been  a  not  un- 
frequent  visitor ;  and  it  was  natural  that 
Swift,  when  he  went  out  into  the  world, 
should  take  with  him  the  politics  of  his  pa- 
tron. But  they  always  sat  loosely  upon 
him.  He  did  not  love  to  see  personal 
resentment  mix  with  public  affairs.  So 
he  said  at  a  later  period  of  life ;  and  his 
earliest  pamphlet  was  an  earnest  and 
spirited  protest  against  the  bitterness  of 
faction.  It  recommended  him  to  tlie 
Whig  chiefs,  who  were  then  in  the  minor- 
ity, and  who  were  ready  to  welcome  an 
ally  who  could  prove  from  classical  an- 
tiquity that  their  impeachment  was  a 
blunder.  But  when  the  victories  of  Marl- 
borough   had  restored    them  to  office,  it 
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cannot  be  said  that  Somers  and  Halifax 
exerted  themselves  very  strenuously  in 
behalf  of  their  protegL  So  late  as  the 
spring  of  1709  he  was  able  to  tell  the  lat- 
ter, that  the  copy  of  the  "  Poesies  Chr^- 
tiennes  "  which  he  had  begged  of  him  on 
parting  was  the  only  favor  he  ever  re- 
ceived from  him  or  his  party.  There  were 
obstacles  in  the  way,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  suppose  that  if  they  had  pressed 
his  claims,  they  could  not  have  made  him 
an  Irish  bishop  or  an  English  dean.  The 
rewards  of  letters  in  that  age  were  splen- 
did ;  and  Swift's  fame  was  rivalled  only 
by  Addison's.  But  the  truth  is,  that  there 
was  from  the  first  little  sympathy  between 
the  oligarchy  which  governed  England 
and  this  strong  and  trenchant  intellect. 
Swift,  moreover,  was  an  ardent  Church- 
man, who  hated  fanaticism  and  the  fanati- 
cal sects;  whereas  the  Whigs  were  luke- 
warm Churchmen,  and  rather  addicted  to 
Dissent.  Macaulay  says  that  when  Har- 
ley  and  St.  John  succeeded  in  displacing 
Godolphin,  Swift  "ratted."  The  charge 
appears  to  us  to  be  unfounded.  Swift 
had  shaken  the  dust  of  Whiggery  off  his 
feet  before  the  prosecution  of  Sachev- 
erell  had  been  commenced.  The  aliena- 
tion was  even  then  virtually  if  not  nomi- 
nally complete.  The  leaders  of  the  party 
had  treated  him  badly,  and  were  ready, 
he  believed,  to  treat  the  Church  badly  If 
they  dared.  So  that  for  some  time  before 
the  Tories  returned  to  office  in  1710,  he 
had  been  slowly  but  surely  drifting  into 
Toryism.  Harley  and  St.  John  were  re- 
solved to  have  him  at  any  price,  —  he  was 
the  only  man  they  feared  ;  but  they  would 
hardly  have  ventured  to  approach  him  if 
his  Whiggery  had  been  very  pronounced. 
The  unconventional  habits  of  the  new 
ministers  were  delightful  to  one  who  de- 
tested convention.  They  were  weighted 
with  great  affairs;  but  he  always  found 
them,  lie  declared,  as  easy  and  disengaged 
as  schoolboys  on  a  holiday.  He  was 
charmed  by  the  easy  familiarity  of  the 
lord  treasurer;  he  was  captivated  by  the 
adventurous  genius  of  the  secretary;* 
and   affection   and  admiration  completed 


•  "  I  think  Mr.  St.  John  the  greatest  young  man  I 
ever  knew  :  wit,  capacity,  beauty,  quickness  of  ajjpre- 
hension,  gfjod  le^rninp,  and  an  excellent  taste  ;  tiie  best 
orator  in  the  House  of  (,'ommons,  admirable  conversa- 
tion, pood  nature,  and  good  manners;  generous,  and  a 
despiser  of  money."  —  ^^r////  to  Stella.  We  do  not 
enter  here  into  the  merits  of  the  political  measures  ad- 
vocated by  Swift,  and  carried  out  by  St.  John  and  Har- 
l"v;  but  we  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Craik  does  anytlinig 
i  ke  justice  to  St.  John,  whose  immense  capacity  has 
fxt()rted  the  adiniratifui  of  his  bitterest  critics,  — wiiosc 
foreign  policy  was  approved  by  Macaulay,  and  whose 
"free  and  noble  style''  was  praised  by  Jeffrey. 


what  the  scEva  ittdignatio  may  have  be- 
gun. The  ill-concealed  antagonisms,  the 
long-suppressed  resentments,  burst  out 
with  full  force  in  "The  Examiner."  No- 
where have  the  narrow  traditions  of  the 
Whigs  been  more  trenchantly  exposed. 
"They  impose  a  hundred  tests;  they  nar- 
row the  terms  of  communion;  they  pro- 
nounce nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  country 
heretics,  and  shut  them  out  of  the  pale  of 
their  Church.  These  very  men,  who  talk 
so  much  of  a  comprehension  in  religion 
among  us,  how  come  they  to  allow  so 
little  of  it  in  politics,  which  is  their  sole 
religion.?"  "They  come,"  he  exclaims 
in  another  place,  "they  come  with  the 
spirits  of  shopkeepers  to  frame  rules  for 
the  administration  of  kingdoms ;  as  if 
they  thought  the  whole  art  of  government 
consisted  in  the  importation  of  nutmegs 
and  the  curing  of  herrings.  But  God  be 
thanked,"  he  adds,  "they  and  their 
schemes  are  vanished,  and  their  place 
shall  know  them  no  more."  This  is  not 
the  language  of  a  deserter  who,  from  in- 
terested motives,  has  gone  over  to  the 
enemy:  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
energy  of  entire  conviction. 

From  1710  to  1714  St.  John  and  Harley 
were  in  office.  These  were  Swift's  golden 
years.  He  enjoyed  the  consciousness  of 
power;  and  now  he  had  the  substance  of 
it,  if  not  the  show.  He  was  by  nature  a 
ruler  of  men;  and  now  his  authority  was 
acknowledged  and  undisputed.  It  must 
be  confessed — as  even  Dr.  Johnson  is 
forced  to  confess  —  that  during  these 
years  Swift  formed  the  political  opinions 
of  the  English  nation. 

He  was  still  in  his  prime.  When  Har- 
ley became  lord  treasurer,  Swift  had  not 
completed  his  forty-third  year,  and  his 
bodily  and  mental  vigor  was  unimpaired. 
The  man  who  had  hitherto  led  a  life  of 
penury  and  dependence,  had  found  him- 
self of  a  sudden  in  possession  of  a  most 
wonderful  weapon  —  the  sword  of  sharp- 
ness or  the  coat  of  darkness  of  the  fairy- 
tale—  which  made  him  a  match  for  the 
greatest  and  the  strongest.  It  was  an  in- 
toxicating position;  but  upon  the  whole, 
he  bore  himself  not  ignobly.  That  there 
was  always  a  certain  masterfulness  about 
hiin  need  not  be  doubted  ;  but  the  rough- 
ness of  his  manner  and  the  brusqucness 
of  his  humor  have  certainly  been  exag- 
gerated. The  reports  come  to  us  from 
those  who  saw  him  in  later  and  evil  days, 
when  he  was  suffering  from  bodily  pain 
and  the  irritability  of  incipient  madness. 
But  in  1710  the  "imperious  and  moody 
exile  "  was  the  most  delightful  company 
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in  the  world.  The  "  conjured  spirit  "  had 
been  exorcised  by  the  spell  of  congenial 
work,  and  its  owner  was  bright,  ardent, 
and  unwearied  in  the  pursuit  of  business 
and  pleasure.  Swift  had  unquestionably 
that  personal  charm  which  is  so  potent  in 
public  life.  Men  were  drawn  to  him  as 
by  a  magnet ;  for  women  —  for  more  than 
one  woman  at  least  —  he  had  an  irresisti- 
ble attraction.  He  was  not  tall;  but  his 
figure  was  certainly  not  "  ungainl)',"  and 
his  face  was  at  once  powerful  and  refined. 
There  was  a  delicate  curve  of  scorn  about 
the  lips ;  though  he  was  never  known  to 
laugh,  his  eyes  were  bright  with  mirth 
and  mockery,  —  "azure  as  the  heavens," 
said  Pope,  "  and  with  a  charming  archness 
in  them."  Poor  Vanessa  found  that  there 
was  something  awful  in  them  besides; 
but  that  was  later.  Altogether  he  must 
have  been,  so  far  as  we  can  figure  him 
now,  a  very  noticeable  man,  —  the  blue 
eyes  shining  archly  under  the  black  and 
bushy  eyebrows,  the  massive  forehead, 
the  dimpled  chin,  the  aquiline  nose,  the 
easy  and  confident  address,  the  flow  of 
ready  mother-wit,  the  force  of  a  most 
trenchant  logic;  except  St.  John,  there 
was  probably  no  man  in  England  at  the 
time  who,  taken  all  round,  was  quite  a 
match  for  the  famous  Irish  vicar. 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne  was  nearly 
as  mortal  a  blow  to  Swift  as  to  St.  John. 
It  meant  banishment  for  both.  Yet  the 
great  qualities  of  the  men  were  accentu- 
ated by  evil  fortune.  "What  a  world  is 
this,  and  how  does  fortune  banter  us  ! " 
St.  John  exclaimed  on  the  day  he  fell; 
and  a  week  later  he  wrote  to  Swift, 
♦'  Adieu ;  love  me,  and  love  me  better, 
because  after  a  greater  blow  than  most 
men  ever  felt  I  keep  up  my  spirit  —  am 
neither  dejected  at  what  is  past,  nor  ap- 
prehensive at  what  is  to  come.  Mea 
virttite  me  involvoy  "  Swift,"  said  Ar- 
buthnot,  "keeps  up  his  noble  spirit;  and 
though  like  a  man  knocked  down,  you 
may  behold  him  still  with  a  stern  counte- 
nance, and  aiming  a  blow  at  his  adver- 
saries." 

Swift  returned  to  Ireland  in  1714.  He 
had  been  appointed  to  the  Deanery  of  St. 
Patrick's  by  his  Tory  friends ;  and  he  ap- 
plied himself,  on  his  return,  with  zeal  and 
assiduity  to  the  duties  of  his  charge.  But 
though  he  bore  himself  stoutly,  he  was  in 
truth  a  soured  and  disappointed  man. 
The  company  of  great  friends  had  been 
scattered.  He  was  remote  from  St.  John, 
Pope,  and  Gay.  He  detested  Ireland, — 
"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  /z^//,"  he 
had  said  to  Oxford  not  long  before.     But 
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the  irony  of  fate  had  been  too  strong  for 
him,  and   the   rest  of  his  life  was  to  be 
spent  among  a  people  whom  he  despised. 
He  came  back  under  a  cloud  of  unpopu- 
larity.    He  was  mobbed  more  than  once 
in  the  streets  of  Dublin.     But  nature  had 
made  him  a  ruler  of  men  —  in  Ireland  as 
elsewhere.     Soon  he  rose  to  be  its  fore- 
most  citizen.     The    English  Whigs    had 
treated  Ireland  with  gross  injustice;  and 
the  wrongs  of  Ireland  were  a  ready  theme 
for  the  patriot  and  the  satirist.     The  Irish 
people  were  not  ungrateful.     "  Come  over 
to  us,"  he  had  once  written  in  his  grand 
way  to  Addison,  "and   we  will   raise  an 
army,   and   make   you   king  of    Ireland." 
He  himself  for  many  years  was  its  virtual 
ruler.     "  When  they  ask  me,"  said  the  ac- 
complished Carteret,  who  had  been  lord 
lieutenant,  "how    I  governed    Ireland,  I 
say  that  I  pleased   Dr.  Swift."     Walpole 
would  have  been  glad  more  than  once  to 
punish  the  audacious  Churchman,  but  the 
risk  was  too  great.     During  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  printer  of  the  "  Drapier  Let- 
ters,"  the   popular    determination   found 
appropriate  expression   in    a   well-known 
passage  of  Holy  Writ:  "Shall  Jonathan 
die,  who  hath  wrought  this  great  salvation 
in  Israel?     God  forbid:  as  the  Lord  liv- 
eth,  there  shall  not  one  hair  of  his  head 
fall  to  the  ground;  for  he  hath  wrought 
with  God  this  day.     So  the   people   res- 
cued Jonathan,  that  he  died  not."    And 
when,  at  a  later  period,  exasperated  by  a 
peculiarly  bitter  taunt,  the  minister  threat- 
ened to  arrest  the  dean,  he  was  dissuaded 
by  prudent  friends.     The  messengers  of 
the  law  would  require  to  be  protected  by 
the  military  —  could  he  spare   ten    thou- 
sand men  for  the  purpose?     "  Had  I  held 
up  my  little  finger,"  Swift   said  to  Wal- 
pole's  ally,  the  primate  Boulter,  who  had 
been  expostulating  with  him  on  his  vio- 
lence—  "had  I  held  up  my  little  finger, 
they  would  have  torn   you   to   pieces."* 
Bonfires  blazed  on  his  birthday.     In  every 
town  of  Ireland    that  he  visited,  he  was 
received  "as  a  sovereign  prince."     When 
he  went  from  Dublin  to  the  provinces,  it 
was  like  a  royal  progress.     On  his  return 
in  1727  from  the  last  visit  he  paid  to  En- 
gland, the  vessel  in  which  he  crossed  the 
Channel   was   signalled   in    Dublin    Bay. 
"  The  corporation  met  the  ship  in  wher- 
ries, the  quays  were  decked  with  bunting, 
the  bells  were  rung,  and  the  city  received 
in  gala  fashion  her  most  beloved  citizen." 

*  On  another  occasion,  a  great  crowd  having  assem- 
bled to  witness  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  Swift  sent  round 
the  bell-man  to  intimate  that  the  eclipse  had  been  post- 
poned by  the  dean's  orders,  and  the  crowd  forthwith 
dispersed. 
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But  all  was  unavailing.  The  gloomy 
shadows  gathered  more  closely  round 
him.  Vanessa  was  dead  ;  Stella  was 
dead;  one  by  one  the  great  friends  had 
dropped  away.  He  was  tortured  by  a  pro- 
found misanthropy —  the  misanthropy  of 
the  man  who  sees  too  clearly  and  feels 
too  keenly.  For  many  years  before  his 
death  he  read  on  his  birthday  that  chapter 
of  Job  in  which  the  patriarch  curses  the 
day  on  which  it  was  said  in  his  father's 
house  that  a  man  child  was  born.  "  Gul- 
liver "  is  one  of  the  great  books  of  the 
world;  but  the  hopeless  rage  against  the 
race  of  mortals  in  the  closing  chapters  is 
almost  too  terrible.  For  many  years  Swift 
was  one  of  the  most  wretched  of  men. 
The  gloom  never  lightened  —  the  clouds 
never  broke.  It  must  have  been  almost 
a  relief  when  total  darkness  came  —  if 
such  it  was.  But  that  is  the  worst  of 
madness — we  cannot  tell  if  the  uncon- 
sciousness, the  oblivion,  is  absolute.  Be- 
hind the  veil  the  tortured  spirit  may  prey 
upon  itself.  He  had  asked  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  evil  to  come;  but  his 
prayer  was  not  granted.  He  would  have 
rejoiced  exceedingly  to  find  the  grave; 
but  he  was  forced  to  drink  the  cup  to  the 
dregs.  For  the  thing  which  I  greatly 
feared  is  come  upon  ine^  and  that  which  I 
was  afraid  of  is  come  unto  me.^  During 
the  last  four  years  of  his  life  this  famous 
wit,  this  prodigious  intellect,  was  utterly 
prostrated.  Only  a  broken  sentence  came 
at  long  intervals  from  his  lips.  "Go, 
go!"  "  Poor  old  man  !"  *' I  am  what  I 
am."  The  picture  is  darker  than  any  he 
has  drawn,  —  it  is  a  more  bitter  commen- 
tary on  the  irony  of  human  life  than  any- 
thing that  Gulliver  witnessed  in  all  his 
travels.  The  end  came  on  the  19th  of 
October,  1745. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  chief  inci- 
dents of  Swift's  life,  —  brief,  but  sufficient 
perhaps  to  enable  us  to  follow  with  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  some  of  the 
questions  on  which  controversy  has  arisen. 
"Without  sympathy,"  as  Mr.  Craik  has 
well  said,  "few  passages  of  Swift's  life 
are  fairly  to  be  judged."  There  are  a  good 
many  side  issues  that  come  up  inciden- 
tally for  judgment;  but  the  main  contro- 
versy, out  of  which  the  others  emerge,  is 
concerned  with  the  relations  which  the 
dean  maintained  with  Stella  and  Vanessa. 

If  we  examine  with  any  care  the  indict- 
ment that  has  been  prepared  by  Jeffrey, 
Macaulay,  Thackeray,  and  others,  we  find 
that  the   charges   against   Swift   may  be 

*  Job.  iii.  25. 


Stated  somewhat  thus:  he  was  parsimo- 
nious and  avaricious,  a  self-seeker  and  a 
cynic,  brutal  to  the  weak  and  abject  to  the 
strong,  a  factious  Churchman,  a  faithless 
politician,  coarse  in  language  and  over- 
bearing in  manner.  Some  of  these  allega- 
tions have  been  disposed  of  by  what  has 
been  already  said  :  that  there  was  an  es- 
sential consistency,  for  instance,  in  his 
political  opinions,  that  he  did  not  "  rat  " 
in  any  base  or  vulgar  sense,  seems  to  us 
to  be  incontestable;  and  it  will  be  found, 
we  think,  that  most  of  the  other  charges 
rest  on  an  equally  slender  basis  of  fact, 
on  equally  palpable  misconstructions.  In- 
deed, the  more  we  examine  the  dean's 
life,  the  more  obvious  does  it  become  that 
his  vices  leant  to  virtue's  side,  and  that 
the  greatness  of  his  nature  asserted  itself 
strongly  and  unequivocally  in  his  very 
weaknesses. 

One  initial  difficulty  there  is  —  Swift 
had  a  habit  of  putting  his  worst  foot  fore- 
most. He  detested  hypocritical  pretence 
of  every  kind  ;  and  in  speaking  of  himself 
he  often  went  to  the  other  extreme.  A 
subtle  vein  of  self-mockery  runs  through 
his  letters,  which  incapacity  and  dulness 
may  easily  misconstrue.  Pope  under- 
stood it;  Bolingbroke  understood  it;  but 
the  solemn  badinage  of  his  own  actions 
and  motives,  in  which  he  liked  to  indulge, 
when  taken  as  a  serious  element  by  seri- 
ous biographers,  has  been  apt  to  lead 
them  astray.  Swift,  in  short,  was  a  sin- 
gularly reticent  man,  who  spoke  as  little 
as  possible  about  his  deeper  convictions, 
and  who,  when  taxed  with  amiability,  or 
kind-heartedness,  or  generosity,  or  piety, 
preferred  to  reply  with  an  ambiguous  jest. 

The  dean's  alleged  meanness  in  money 
matters  is  easily  explained.  The  iron 
had  entered  into  his  soul.  He  had  known 
at  school  and  college  what  penury  meant; 
and  he  deliberately  resolved  that  by  no 
act  of  his  own  would  he  again  expose 
himself  to  the  miseries  of  dependence. 
But  he  was  not  avaricious,  — from  a  very 
early  period  he  gave  away  one-tenth  of 
his  narrow  income  in  charity.  He  saved, 
as  some  one  has  said,  not  that  he  might 
be  rich,  but  tliat  he  might  be  liberal. 
Such  thrift  cannot  be  condemned  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  virtue  of  a  higli  order —  the 
virtue  whicii  the  strenuous  Roman  ex- 
tolled. Magnum  vcctigal  est  parsimonia. 
He  went  out  of  his  way  to  help  others. 
His  temper  was  naturally  generous.  It 
may  be  said,  quite  truly,  that  he  valued 
power  mainly  because  it  enabled  him  to 
push  the  fortunes  of  his  friends.  He  ex- 
cused himself  indeed  in  his  characteristic 
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fashion.  To  help  his  friends  was  to  him 
so  much  of  a  pleasure,  that  it  could  not 
be  a  virtue. 

The  charge  that  he  was  ready  to  push 
his  own  fortunes  by  any  means  however 
base,  seems  to  us  to  be  capable  of  even 
.more  emphatic  refutation.  Thackeray 
says  that  Swift  was  abject  to  a  lord. 
The  truth  is,  that  no  man  was  ever  more 
independent.  The  moment  that  Harley 
hurt  his  sense  of  self-respect  by  an  injudi- 
cious gift,  he  broke  with  him.  The  treas- 
urer had  taken  an  unpardonable  liberty, 
and  must  apologize.  "If  we  let  these 
great  ministers  pretend  loo  much,  there 
will  be  no  governing  them,"  he  wrote  to 
Stella.  He  recognized  true  greatness 
cordially  wherever  he  found  it,  and  real 
kindness  subdued  him  at  once.  But  the 
mere  trappings  of  greatness  —  the  stars 
and  garters  and  ribbons  —  had  no  effect 
upon  his  imagination  :  — 

Where  titles  give  no  right  or  power, 
And  peerage  is  a  withered  flower. 

He  loved  Oxford  ;  he  loved  Bolingbroke  ; 
but  he  did  not  love  them  better  than  he 
loved  Pope  and  Gay  and  Arbuthnot.  He 
left  Somers  and  Halifax  when  he  thought 
they  were  playing  the  Church  false  ;  but 
the  Tory  chiefs  who  had  been  kind  to  him, 
though  one  was  in  exile  and  the  other  in 
the  Tower,  were  never  mentioned  by  him 
without  emotion.  He  offered  to  share 
Oxford's  imprisonment;  and  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  bow  the  knee  to 
Walpole.  He  was  anxious,  indeed,  to 
obtain  promotion  ;  he  would  have  been 
well  pleased  if  his  friends  had  made  him 
a  bishop  ;  but  the  anxiety  was  quite  natu- 
ral. If  there  had  been  any  show  of  neg- 
lect, if  the  men  for  whom  he  had  fought 
so  gallantly  had  affected  to  underrate  his 
services  and  to  overlook  his  claims,  his 
self-respect  would  have  been  wounded. 
The  feeling  was  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  the  soldier  who  fails  to  receive  the 
ribbon  or  the  medal  which  he  has  earned. 
But  Swift  was  not  greedy  either  of  riches 
or  of  fame,  —  so  long  as  he  was  able  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  the  most 
modest  competence  was  all  that  he  asked. 
He  had  none  of  the  irritable  vanity  of  the 
author;  all  his  works  were  published 
anonymously;  and  he  manifested  a  curi- 
ous indifference  to  that  posthumous  repu- 
tation —  "  the  echo  of  a  hollow  vault  "  — 
which  is  so  eagerly  and  vainly  prized  by 
aspiring  mortals.  Nor  did  he  give  a 
thought  to  the  money  value  of  his  work  — 
Pope,  Mrs.  Barber,  the  booksellers, 
mijrht   have  it,   and  welcome.     What  he 


really  valued  was  the  excitement  of  the 
campaign  :  in  the  ardor  of  the  fight  he 
sought  and  found  compensation.  "  A 
person  of  great  honor  in  Ireland  used  to 
tell  me  that  my  mind  was  like  a  conjured 
spirit,  that  would  do  mischief  if  I  would 
not  give  it  employment."  And  he  says 
elsewhere,  "  I  myself  was  never  very 
miserable  while  my  thoughts  were  in 
a  ferment,  for  I  imagine  a  dead  calm  is 
the  troublesomest  part  of  our  voyage 
through  the  world."  These  and  similar 
avowals  are  very  characteristic.  The 
cool  poetic  woodland  was  not  for  this 
man.  He  could  not  go  and  lie  down  on 
the  grass,  and  listen  to  the  birds,  and 
be  happy  like  his  innocent  rustics.  One 
may  pity  him,  but  censure  surely  is  stu- 
pidly unjust.  Not  only  were  his  faculties 
in  finest  working  order  at  the  supreme  and 
critical  juncture,  when  the  fortune  of  bat- 
tle was  poised  in  the  balance,  but  the 
noise  of  the  guns  and  the  shouts  of  the 
combatants  drove  away  the  evil  spirit 
which  haunted  him.  Absorbed  in  the 
great  game,  he  forgot  himself  and  the 
misery  which  at  times  was  well-nigh  in- 
tolerable. For  all  his  life  a  dark  shadow 
hung  over  him,  and  only  when  drinking 
"delight  of  battle  with  his  peers  "  might 
he  escape  into  the  sunshine.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  Swift  suffered  not 
merely  from  almost  constant  bodily  dis- 
comfort, but  from  those  dismal  forebod- 
ings of  mental  decay  which  are  even  more 
trying  than  the  reality. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  such  a  man 
should  have  been  cynical.  The  profound 
melancholy  of  his  later  years  was  unre- 
lieved by  any  break  of  light;  but  even  in 
his  gayest  time  the  gloom  must  have  been 
often  excessive.     The  scorn  of  fools, — 

Hated  by  fools  and  fools  to  hate, 
Be  that  my  motto  and  my  fate,  — 

is  the  burden  of  his  earliest  as  of  his  lat- 
est poetry. 

My  hate,  whose  lash  just  heaven  has  long  de- 
creed 
Shall  on  a  day  make  sin  and  folly  bleed  ! 

Alas  !  it  hurt  himself  as  much  as,  or  even 
more  than,  the  fools  and  sinners  ;  so  that 
at  the  end,  when  his  hand  had  lost  its 
cunning,  as  h€  thought,  and  the  curtain 
was  about  to  drop,  he  entreated  Pope  to 
give  them  one  more  lash  at  his  request. 
'•  Life  is  not  a  farce,"  he  adds,  "  it  is 
a  ridiculous  tragedy,  which  is  the  worst 
kind  of  composition;"  and  then  (it  be- 
longs to  the  same  period,  and  certainly 
shows  no  failure  of  power)  he  proceeds  to 
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draw  that  tremendous  picture  of  the  day 
of  judsjment,  which,  if  he  had  left  nothing 
more,  would  alone  prove  to  us  that  Swift's 
intense  satirical  imagination  was  of  the 
highest  order  :  — 

While  each  pale  sinner  hung  his  head, 

Jove,  nodding,  shook  the  heavens  and  said,  — 

"  Offending  race  of  human  kind. 

By  reason,  nature,  learning,  blind. 

You  who  through  frailty  step'd  aside, 

And  you  who  never  fell  —  through  pride  ; 

You  who  in  different  sects  were  shamm'd, 

And  come  to  see  each  other  damn'd 

(So  some  folks  told  you,  but  they  knew 

No  more  of  Jove's  designs  than  you), 

The  world's  mad  business  now  is^o'er, 

And  I  resent  these  pranks  no  more. 

I  to  such  blockheads  set  my  wit ! 

I  damn  such  fools  !  —  Go,  go,  you're  bif'' 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  some,  the 
man  who  wrote  these  terrible  lines  was  a 
man  whose  heart  was  intensely  sensitive, 
whose  affections  were  morbidly  acute,' 
who  could  not  bear  to  see  his  friends  in 
pain.  His  cynicism  melted  into  pity  at  a 
word.  "  I  hate  life,"  he  exclaims,  when 
he  hears  that  Lady  Ashburnham  is  dead, 
"  I  hate  life,  when  I  think  it  exposed 
to  such  accidents;  and  to  see  so  many 
wretches  burdening  the  earth,  when  such 
as  her  die,  makes  me  think  God  did  never 
intend  life  to  be  a  blessing."  Little  Har- 
rison, in  whom  he  had  interested  himself, 
is  taken  dangerously  ill,  and  he  has  not 
the  courage  to  knock  at  the  "poor  lad's  " 
door  to  inquire.  "I  told  Parnell  I  was 
afraid  to  knock  at  tlie  door;  my  mind 
misgave  me.  I  knocked,  and  his  man  in 
tears  told  me  his  master  was  dead  an  hour 
before.  Think  what  grief  this  is  to  me! 
I  did  not  dine  with  Lord  Treasurer,  or 
anywhere  else,  but  got  a  bit  of  meat 
towards  evening,"  When  the  letter  came 
telling  him  that  Gay  was  dead,  he  knew 
by  instinct  —  "an  impulse  forboding  some 
misfortune"  —  what  it  contained,  and 
could  not  open  it  for  days.  And  when 
Stella  was  ill,  his  anguish  was  greater 
than  he  could  bear.  "  What  am  I  to  do 
in  this  world.?  I  am  able  to  hold  up  my 
sorry  head  no  longer." 

And  yet  at  times  —  it  cannot  be  denied 

—  Swift  could  be  simply  brutal.  When 
his  passion  was  roused  he  was  merciless. 
He  struck  out  like  a  blind  man  —  in  a  sort 
of  frantic  rage.     He  raved  —  he  stormed 

—  he  lost  self-control  —  he  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  his  devil.  The  demoniac 
element  was   at    times   strong   in    Swift: 

omewhere  or  other  in  that  mighty  mind 
there  was  a  congenital  flaw  which  no 
medicine   could    heal.      The    lamentable 


coarseness  of  much  that  he  wrote  is  like- 
wise symptomatic  of  disease.  But,  as  we 
have  said,  it  is  unfair  to  judge  him  by  the 
incidents  of  his  closing  years.  The  pro- 
found misanthropy  grew  upon  him.  At 
first  it  was  clearness  of  vision,  —  at  last 
it  was  bitterness  of  soul.  But  it  did  not 
overpower  him  till  he  had  passed  middle 
life,  till  his  ambition  had  been  foiled,  till 
he  had  been  driven  into  exile,  till  Stella 
was  dead,  till  he  was  tortured  by  almost 
constant  pain,  till  the  shadows  of  a  yet 
deeper  darkness  were  closing  round  him. 

The  story  of  Swift's  relations  with 
Stella  and  Vanessa  is  one  of  those  som.e- 
what  mysterious  episodes  in  literary  his- 
tory which  continue  to  baffle  criticism. 
The  undisputed  facts  are  briefly  these: 
that  Swift  became  acquainted  with  Es- 
ther Johnson  (Stella)  at  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple's; that  he  directed  the  girl's  studies; 
that  a  romantic  friendship  sprang  up  be- 
tween them;  that  soon  after  Sir  William's 
death  she  went,  on  Swift's  advice,  to  re- 
side in  Ireland,  where  she  had  a  small 
estate,  and  where  living  was  relatively 
cheaper  than  in  England;  that  though 
they  always  lived  apart,  the  early  attach- 
ment became  closer  and  more  intimate; 
that  about  170S  he  was  introduced  to  the 
Vanhomrigh  family  in  London  ;  that  Hes- 
ter Vanhomrigh  (Vanessa)  fell  violently  in 
love  with  him;  that  she  followed  him  to 
Ireland;  that  she  died  in  1723,  soon  after 
a  passionate  scene  with  the  man  she 
loved;  and  that  Stella  died  in  1728,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  —  close  to  the 
grave  where  the  dean  was  afterwards  laid. 
These  are  the  bare  facts,  which  have  been 
very  variously  construed  by  critics,  and  of 
which  we  now  proceed  to  offer  the  expla- 
nation which  appears  to  fit  them  most 
nearly.  But,  in  doing  so,  it  is  necessary 
to  dismiss  at  the  outset  the  common  as- 
sumption that  relations  of  close  friendship 
between  a  man  and  woman  are  abnormal 
and  unaccountable  unless  they  end  in 
marriage.  What  we  assert  is,  that  the 
devotion  of  Swift  to  Esther  Johnson  was 
the  devotion  of  friendship,  not  of  love; 
and  that  from  this  point  of  view  only  does 
the  riddle  admit  of  even  approximate  so- 
lution. 

Swift,  as  we  have  seen,  had  resolved 
early  in  life  that  no  temptation  would 
induce  him  to  barter  his  independence. 
With  the  object  of  securing  a  modest 
com|)etence,  he  practised  the  most  rigid 
economy.  He  had  no  fortune  of  his  own, 
and  his  beggarly  Irish  livings  afforded 
him  at  most  a  bare  subsistence.  A  heavy 
burden  of  debt  —  more  than  a  thousand 
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pounds — attached  to  the  deanery  on  his 
appointment.  Thus  he  was  growing  old 
before,  with  the  views  which  he  enter- 
tained, he  was  in  a  position  to  marry. 
And  he  was  not  a  man  to  whom  "love  in 
a  cottage  "  could  have  offered  any  attrac- 
tions. "  He  is  covetous  as  hell,  and  am- 
bitious as  the  prince  of  it,"  he  said  of 
Marlborough.  Swift  was  not  mercenary 
as  the  duke  was  mercenary;  but  the  last 
infirmity  of  noble  minds  was  probably  his 
ruling  passion.  The  oracle  of  a  country 
town,  tied  to  a  dull  and  exacting  wife,  he 
would  have  fretted  himself  to  death  in  a 
year.  He  needed  the  pressure  of  action 
to  prevent  him  from  growing  gloomy  and 
morose.  Nor  was  mere  irritability,  or 
even  the  scEva  indignatio,  the  worst  that 
he  had  to  apprehend.  His  health  was 
indifferent;  he  suffered  much  from  deaf- 
ness and  giddiness,  —  caused,  it  is  as- 
serted, by  some  early  imprudence,  a  sur- 
feit of  ripe  fruit  or  the  like,  but  more  or 
less  closely  connected,  it  is  probable,  with 
the  mental  disease  which  seems  to  have 
run  in  the  family — his  uncle  Godwin 
having  died  in  a  madhouse.  "  I  shaM  be 
like.that  tree,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said 
many  years  before  his  own  death,  pointing 
to  an  elm  whose  upper  branches  had  been 
withered  by  lightning ;  "  I  shall  die  at  the 
top."  Even  in  early  manhood  he  had 
confessed  that  he  was  of  a  "  cold  tem- 
per;"  and  he  spoke  of  love  —  the  absurd 
passion  of  play-books  and  romances  — 
only  to  ridicule  it.  His  opinion  of  mar- 
riage, in  so  far  as  he  himself  was  inter- 
ested, may  be  gathered  from  a  letter 
written  when  he  was  five-and  twenty : 
•'The  very  ordinary  observations  I  made 
without  going  half  a  mile  from  the  uni- 
versity, have  taught  me  experience  enough 
not  to  think  of  marriage  till  I  settle  my 
fortune  in  the  world,  which  I  am  sure  will 
not  be  in  some  years;  and  even  then  I 
am  so  hard  to  please  myself,  that  /  sup- 
pose I  shall  put  it  off  to  the  next  world.^'' 
This  may  have  been  said  partly  in  jest ; 
but  a  man  so  situated,  and  with  such 
antecedents,  may  very  reasonably  have 
asked  himself  whether  he  was  entitled  to 
marry.  Friendship,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  noble  emotion;  he  never  wearies  of 
singing  its  praise.  And  he  acted  up  to 
his  persuasion  :  if  Swift  was  a  bitter  foe, 
he  was  at  least  a  constant  and  magnani- 
mous friend. 

Yet,  by  some  curious  perversity,  the 
man  to  whom  love  was  a  by-word  was 
forced  to  sound  the  deeps  and  to  explore 
the  mysteries  of  passion. 

One  of  Swift's  resolutions,  recorded  in 


the  curious  paper  of  1699,  "  When  I  come 
to  be  old,"  was,  "  not  to  be  fond  of  chil- 
dren, or  let  them  come  near  me  hardly." 
Esther  Johnson,  the  only  child  who  up  to 
that  time  had  come  very  close  to  him,  was 
then  just  leaving  her  childhood  behind 
her  —  she  was  seventeen  years  old.  The 
delicate  girl  had  matured  or  was  maturing 
into  a  bright  and  charming  woman.  It  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  Stella  was 
worthy  of  Swift's — indeed  of  any  man's 
—  regard.  She  had  great  good  sense; 
her  conversation  was  keen  and  sprightly  ; 
and  tiiough  latterly  inclining  to  stoutness, 
her  figure  was  then  extremely  fine.  The 
face  was  somewhat  pale;  but  the  pallor 
served  to  heighten  the  effect  of  her  bril- 
liantly dark  eyes  and  unusually  black  hair. 
"  Hair  of  a  raven  black,"  says  Mrs.  Dela- 
ney ;  "  Her  hair  was  blacker  than  a  raven," 
says  Swift.  In  society  she  was  much 
esteemed  ;  she  had  a  touch  of  Addison's 
courteous  and  caressing  manner,  though 
later  on,  among  her  Irish  friends,  she 
rose  to  be  a  sort  of  queen,  and  became 
possibly  a  little  peremptory  and  dictato- 
rial. But  she  seems  at  all  times  (in  spite 
of  a  brief  fit  of  jealous  passion  now  and 
again)  to  have  been  a  true,  honest,  sound- 
hearted,  modest  woman.  She  herself 
attributes  her  superiority  to  the  common 
foibles  of  her  sex  to  Swift's  early  influ- 
ence ;  and  in  one  of  the  latest  birthday 
poems  he  sent  her,  he  does  ample  justice 
to  her  candor,  her  generosity,  and  her 
courage  :  — 

Your  generous  boldness  to  defend 

An  innocent  and  absent  friend; 

That  courage  which  can  make  you  just 

To  merit  humbled  in  the  dust ; 

The  detestation  you  express 

For  vice  in  all  its  glittering  dress  ; 

That  patience  under  tort'ring  pain, 

Where  stubborn  Stoics  would  complain: 

Must  these  like  empty  shadows  pass, 

Or  forms  reflected  from  a  glass .? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  Stella, 
Swift  had  a  great  compassion,  a  true  ten- 
derness. The  innocent  child  had  been, 
as  it  were,  thrown  upon  his  care ;  she 
grew  up  to  girlhood  at  his  side  ;  he  was 
her  guardian,  her  schoolmaster,  her  near- 
est friend.  But  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, there  never  was  any  thought  of 
love  between  them,  —  a  schoolmaster 
might  address  a  favorite  pupil,  a  father  a 
beloved  child,  in  precisely  the  same  lan- 
guage that  Swift  addressed  to  Stella.  It 
was  friendship  —  friendship  of  the  closest 
and  most  endearing  character,  but  friend- 
ship only  —  that  united  them.     His  tone 
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throughout,  from  first  to  last,  was  per- 
fectly consistent  :  — 

Thou,  Stella,  wert  no  longer  young. 
When  first  for  thee  my  harp  I  strung, 
Without  one  word  of  Cupid's  darts, 
Of  killing  eyes  or  bleeding  hearts  ; 
With  friendship  and  esteem  possest, 
I  ne'er  admitted  love  a  guest.* 

This  was  the  language  that  he  held  to 
Tisdale  in  1704,  soon  after  Esther  had 
gone  to  Ireland;  this  was  the  Lmguage 
he  held  to  Stopford  when  she  was  dying. 
If  he  had  ever  thought  of  marriage,  he 
would  have  chosen  Stella:  but  "his  for- 
tunes and  his  humor"  had  put  matri- 
mony out  of  the  question  ;  and  his  expe- 
rience had  been,  that  violent  friendship 
was  as  much  engaging  and  more  lasting 
than  violent  love.  Every  care  was  taken 
to  make  the  nature  of  the  relation  clear  to 
the  world  ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  no  scandal 
came  of  it. 

The  "little  language"  in  which  so, 
many  of  the  letters  and  journals  are  writ- 
ten, seems  to  us  to  point  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Swift  dwells  upon  Esther's 
charming  babyhood  with  the  sweetness 
and  tenderness  of  parental  reminiscence. 
That  innocent  babble  —  the  babble  of  our 
children  before  they  have  quite  mastered 
the  difficulties  of  speech  —  had  a  peren- 
nial charm  for  him,  as,  through  him, 
it  has  for  us.  "  I  assure  zu  it  um  velly 
late  now ;  but  zis  goes  to-morrow.  Nite, 
darling  rogues."  He  has  as  many  pet 
names  for  Stella  as  a  fond  father  has  for 
a  pet  daughter.  She  is  Saucebox,  and 
Sluttakins,  and  dear,  roguish,  impudent, 
pretty  MD,  and  politic  Madame  Poppet 
with  her  two  eggs  a-penny.  How  lightly, 
how  delicately  touched  I  That  is  the 
gayer  mood  ;  the  more  sombre  is  hardly 
less  striking.  In  his  darkest  hours,  her 
pure  devotion  to  him  is  like  light  from 
heaven.  She  is  his  better  angel, — the 
saint  in  the  little  niche  overhead  who  in- 
tercedes for  him.  "Much  better.  Thank 
God  and  MD's  prayers."  "Giddy  fit 
and  swimming  in  head.  MD  and  God 
help  me."  Nothing  can  be  more  touch- 
ing. Some  critics  maintain  that  Swift 
never  wrote  poetry.  It  would  be  truer, 
we  think,  to  affirm  that  whenever  he  uses 
the  poetical  form  to  express  (sometimes 
to  hide)  intense  feeling,  he  writes  better 
poetry  than  any  of  iiis  contemporaries. 
When,  for  instance,  he  urges  Stella, 
who  had  come  from  her  own  sick-bed  to 
nurse  him  in  his  sickness,  not  to  injure 


•  Written   in    1720- 
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three   or   four  years   after  tlic 


her  health,  the  lines  seem  to  us  to  reach  a 
very  high  altitude  indeed  :  — 

Best  pattern  of  true  friends,  beware  ; 
You  pay  too  dearly  for  your  care, 
If,  while  your  tenderness  secures 
My  life,  it  must  endanger  yours  ; 
For  such  a  fool  was  never  found 
Who  pulled  a  palace  to  the  ground, 
Only  to  have  the  ruins  made 
Materials  for  a  house  decayed. 

How  did  Stella  accept  this  lifelong 
friendship,  this  playful  homage,  this  ten- 
der reverence.?  What  did  she  think  of 
it?  It  seems  to  us  that  a  great  deal  of 
quite  unnecessary  pity  has  been  wasted 
on  Esther  Johnson.  It  may  be  that  Swift 
did  not  recognize  the  extent  of  the  sacri- 
fice he  demanded  ;  but  in  truth,  was  the 
sacrifice  so  hard  ?  Is  there  any  proof  that 
Stelia  was  an  unwilling  victim  ;  or,  in- 
deed, a  victim  at  all?  She  mixed  freely 
in  society;  she  occupied  a  quite  assured 
position  ;  she  was  the  comfort  and  con- 
fidant of  the  greatest  man  of  the  age.  Is 
there  any  reason  whatever  to  hold  that 
she  was  unhappy?  On  the  contrary,  did 
she  not  declare  to  the  last  that  she  had 
been  amply  repaid  ? 

Long  be  the  day  that  gave  you  birth 
Sacred  to  friendship,  wit,  and  mirth; 
Late  dying,  may  you  cast  a  shred 
Of  your  rich  mantle  o'er  my  head; 
To  bear  with  dignity  my  sorrow, 
One  day  alone,  then  die  to-morrow. 

Vanessa  (Hester  Vanhomrigh)  was  a 
woman  cast  in  quite  a  different  mould. 
Her  vehement  and  unruly  nature  had 
never  been  disciplined  ;  and  when  her  pas- 
sion was  roused,  she  was  careless  of  her 
name.  There  can,  we  think,  be  little  good 
doubt  that  Swift  was  for  some  time  really 
interested  in  her.  She  was  an  apt  and 
docile  pupil ;  and  if  not  strictly  handsome, 
she  appears  to  have  possessed  a  certain 
power  of  fascination  —  the  "  strong  toil  of 
grace,"  which  is  often  more  potent  than 
mere  beauty.  It  cannot  be  said,  indeed, 
that  Swift  was  in  love  with  Hester  ;  but 
she  certainly  charmed  his  fancy  and  ap- 
pealed successfully  to  his  sympathies. 
Stella  was  absent  in  Dublin;  and  the 
dean  was  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  society 
of  women  who  were  pretty  and  witty  and 
accomplished,  and  who  accepted  with  en- 
tire submission  his  despotic  and  whimsi- 
cal decrees.  Vanessa  was  such  a  woman  ; 
and  he  does  not,  for  some  time  at  least, 
appear  to  have  appreciated  the  almost 
tropical  passion  and  vehemence  of  her 
nature,  dangerous  and  devastating  as  a 
thunderstorm   in   the  tropics,  —  appears, 
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on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  in  utter 
ignorance  of  what  was  coming,  till  she 
threw  herself  into  his  arms.  He  had  had  no 
serious  thought;  but  the  acuteness  of  the 
crisis  into  which  their  intimacy  had  sud- 
denly developed,  alarmed  and  disquieted 
him.  Here  was  a  flood-tide  of  passion  of 
which  he  had  had  no  experience  —  fierce, 
uncontrollable,  intolerant  of  prudential  re- 
straints. "  Can't  we  touch  these  bubbles, 
then,  but  they  break  V'^  some  one  asks  in 
one  of  Robert  Browning's  plays;  and 
Swift  regarded  the  situation  with  the 
same  uneasiness  and  perplexity.  He 
was  sorely  dismayed,  utterly  put  about, 
when  he  discovered  how  matters  stood. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  he  should  have  left 
her  at  once,  and  avoided  any  further  inti- 
macy. It  is  easy  to  say  this  ;  but  all  the 
same,  the  situation  in  any  light  was  ex- 
tremely embarrassing.  He  may  possibly 
for  the  moment  have  been  rather  flattered 
by  her  preference,  as  most  men  would  be 
by  the  attentions  of  a  pretty  and  attrac- 
tive girl ;  and  he  may  have  thought,  upon 
the  whole,  that  it  was  best  to  temporize. 
By  gentle  raillery,  by  sportive  remon- 
strance, he  would  show  her  how  foolish 
she  had  been  in  losing  her  heart  to  a  man 
"  who  understood  not  what  was  love,"  and 
who,  though  caressed  by  ministers  of 
state,  was  old  enough  to  be  her  father. 
But  poor  Vanessa  was  far  too  much  in 
earnest  to  accept  his  playful  advice.  She 
was  peremptory  and  she  was  abject  by 
turns.  "Sometimes  you  strike  me  with 
that  prodigious  awe,  I  tremble  with  fear; 
at  other  times  a  charming  compassion 
shows  through  your  countenance,  which 
revives  my  soul."  He  must  marry  her, 
or  she  would  die.  And  she  did  die.  It 
was  a  hard  fate.  Another  man  might 
have  been  free  to  woo  her;  but  to  Swift 
such  a  union  was,  of  course,  impossible. 
Stella  stood  between  them,  and  behind 
Stella  that  gloomy  phantom  of  mental  and 
bodily  disease  which  had  haunted  him  all 
his  life.  He  was  not  ungrateful  to  either 
of  these  women  ;  but  such  a  return  would 
have  been  worse  than  ingratitude. 

Mr.  Craik  is  of  opinion  that  there  is 
enough  direct  evidence  to  show  that  Swift 
was  married  to  Esther  Johnson  in  1716. 
We  hold,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  that 
the  direct  evidence  of  marriage  is  insufii- 
cient,  but  that  it  can  be  established  with 
reasonable  certainty  (in  so  far,  at  least,  as 
a  negative  is  capable  of  proof)  that  no 
marriage  took  place. 

We  have  already  described  so  fully  the 
character  of  the  relations  between  them, 
that  it  is  only  now  necessary  to  say  that 


what  may  be  called  the  circumstantial 
evidence,  the  evidence  of  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, is  distinctly  adverse.  But  in 
confirmation  of  what  has  been  already  ad- 
vanced, we  may  here  remark,  that  besides 
the  letters  and  poems  addressed  to  herself 
(where  friendship  to  the  exclusion  of  love 
is  invariably  insisted  on),  he  wrote  much 
about  her.  In  these  papers  the  same 
tone  is  preserved,  —  she  is  a  dear  friend, 
not  a  wife.  One  of  them  was  composed, 
like  Carlyle's  remarkable  account  of  his 
father,  in  very  solemn  circumstances, — 
was  written  mainly  during  the  hours  that 
elapsed  between  the  day  she  died  and  the 
day  she  w^as  buried.  "This  day,  being 
Sunday  Jan.  28,  1727-28,  about  eight 
o'clock  at  night  a  servant  brought  me 
a  note  with  an  account  of  the  death  of 
the  truest,  most  virtuous,  and  valuable 
friend  \.\\2Ji  I,  or  perhaps  any  other  person, 
was  ever  blessed  with."  "  This  is  the 
night  of  her  funeral,"  he  adds  two  days 
later,  "which  my  sickness  will  not  suffer 
me  to  attend.  It  is  now  nine  at  night ; 
and  I  am  removed  into  another  apartment 
that  I  may  not  see  the  light  in  the  church, 
which  is  just  over  against  the  window  of 
my  bed-chamber."  No  record  was  ever 
penned  in  circumstances  more  calculated 
to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind, 
and  to  induce  the  writer  to  speak  with  the 
most  perfect  frankness,  sincerity,  and  un- 
reserve;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  the 
irreparable  loss  of  her  "friendship  "  that 
is  deplored.  Not  a  word  of  marriage. 
Then  there  is  no  proof  that  Stella  at  any 
time  asserted  that  she  was  his  wife,  the 
stories  of  the  meeting  with  Vanessa,  and 
of  the  death-bed  declaration,  being  mani- 
fest inventions.  Mr.  Craik  fairly  admits 
that  the  latter  of  these  is  incredible  ;  yet 
the  evidence  which  he  discards  in  con- 
nection with  the  declaration  is  almost 
precisely  identical  with  that  which  he  ac- 
cepts in  connection  with  the  marriage. 
Nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that 
they  were  held  to  be  married  persons  dur- 
ing their  lives,  —  they  had  both  been  dead 
and  buried  for  years  before  the  rumor  of 
their  union  obtained  publicity.  There 
may  be  in  some  contemporary  lampoon 
an  allusion  to  the  alleged  ceremony;  we 
have  not  met  with  it  nor,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  it  been  met  with  by  any  of  the 
biographers.  Nor  can  any  plausible  mo- 
tive for  the  marriage  be  assigned.  There 
was  no  scandal  to  silence  ;  the  relations 
between  them,  which  had  subsisted  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  appear  to  have  been 
sufficiently  understood.  But  assuming 
that  there  had  been  scandal,  how  was  it 
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to  be  silenced  by  a  ceremony,  the  secret 
of  which,  during  life  and  after  death,  was 
to  be  jealously  guarded?  Was  it  per- 
formed to  satisfy  Stella  ?  But  there  is  no 
proof  that  she  was  dissatisfied;  she  had 
cheerfully  acquiesced  in,  had  loyally  ac- 
cepted the  relation  as  it  stood.  It  could 
not  have  been  for  the  satisfaction  of  her 
conscience;  her  conscience  was  in  no  way 
involved  :  it  was  never  asserted,  even  by 
bitterest  partisans,  that  the  connection 
was  immoral.  Can  it  be  supposed  that 
for  some  reason  or  other  (to  prevent,  for 
instance,  any  risk  of  subsequent  miscon- 
struction) it  was  done  at  the  dean's  desire  ? 
But  if  the  story  is  true  that  it  was  the 
dean  himself  who  insisted  that  the  secret 
should  never  be  published,  what  good  did 
he  expect  it  to  effect?  how  could  it  avail, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  avert  pos- 
sible misconstructions?  If  a  ceremony 
did  take  place,  we  are  thus  entitled  to 
maintain  that  it  was  an  utterly  unreason- 
able and  unaccountable  act — opposed  to 
all  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  Still,  if 
it  were  proved  by  (let  us  say)  an  entry  in 
a  register,  the  marriage  "lines,"  a  letter 
from  Stella,  a  letter  from  Swift,  a  certifi- 
cate under  the  bishop's  hands  — anything 
approaching  either  legal  or  moral  proof  — 
we  might  be  bound  to  disregard  the  ante- 
cedent improbabilities.  Nay,  even  if  a 
friend  like  Dr.  Delaney  had  said  plainly 
that  he  had  the  information  from  Swift 
himself,  then  (subject  to  observation  on 
the  too  frequent  misunderstandings  of 
verbal  confidences)  it  might  be  reasonable 
to  accept  it.  But  the  direct  evidence  does 
not  amount  even  to  this.  It  consists  of  a 
passage  in  Lord  Orrery's  "Remarks" 
(much  that  Lord  Orrery  said  about  Swift 
must  be  accepted  with  reserve),  where, 
after  stating  in  a  loose,  incidental  way 
that  Stella  was  Swift's  concealed  but  un- 
doubted wife,  he  goes  on,  ''  If  my  itifor- 
mations  are  ri^^ht^^\\Q  was  married  to  Dr. 
Swift  in  the  year  1716,  by  Dr.  Ashe,  then 
Bishop  of  Clogher."  On  this  Dr.  Dela- 
ney, in  his  "Observations,"  remarks, 
"Your  lordship's  account  of  the  marriage 
\s,I am  satisfied,  true."  Mr.  Monck  Ma- 
son's contention  that  this  is  a  statement 
of  opinion  or  belief  only,  is  vigorously 
combated  by  Mr.  Craik.  Mr;  Craik  ar- 
gues that  the  words  "  I  am  satisfied " 
apply  not  to  the  fact  of  a  marriage,  which 
was  "  undoubted,"  but  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ceremony.  Mr.  Craik's 
argument  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  suc- 
cessful. First,  if  the  ceremony  did  not 
take  place  then,  it  did  not  take  place  at  all. 
The  belief  in  any  ceremony  rests  exclu- 


sively upon  the  allegation  that  a  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  garden  of  the  dean- 
ery in  1716;  and  if  that  allegation  is  not 
somehow  substantiated,  the  case  for  the 
marriage  must  break  down.  So  that  it  is 
really  of  no  consequence  to  which  of  Lord 
Orrery's  statements  Dr.  Delaney's  words 
apply.  Second,  the  words  "  I  am  satis- 
fied "  are  unequivocal,  and  clearly  imply 
that  the  writer  was  led  to  his  conclusion 
by  the  evidence  submitted  to  him  ;  that 
is  to  say.  Dr.  Delaney's  was  only  infer- 
ential and  circumstantial  belief,  not  di- 
rect knowledge.  He  had  not  received 
his  information  from  headquarters,  from 
Swift  or  from  Stella;  he  was  putting  this 
and  that  together,  and  drawing  an  infer- 
ence; and  as  he  nowhere  asserts  that  he 
had  recovered  or  was  in  possession  of 
any  really  direct  evidence,  Mr.  Mason's 
conclusion,  that  even  in  the  case  of  so 
familiar  an  intimate  as  Dr.  Delaney  the 
marriage  was  matter  of  opinion  or  con- 
'jecture  only,  seems  to  be  justified. 

Lord  Orrery's  "  Remarks  "  were  pub- 
lished in  1752,  seven  years  after  Swift's 
death  ;  and  it  was  not  till  1789  that  the 
story  received  any  further  corroboration. 
In  that  year  Mr.  George  Monck  Berkeley 
asserted  in  his  "Literary  Relics"  that 
"Swift  and  Stella  were  married  by  the 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  who  himself  related 
the  circumstances  to  Bishop  Berkeley,  by 
whose  relict  the  story  was  communicated 
to  me."  This  bit  of  evidence  certainly 
comes  to  us  in  a  very  circuitous  and  round- 
about fashion.  Mr.  Berkeley  was  told  by 
Bishop  Berkeley's  widow,  who  had  it  from 
her  husband,  who  had  it  from  Bishop 
Ashe.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  courts  of  law  knows  that 
evidence  of  this  kind  is  of  no  value  what- 
ever. The  gossip  is  handed  down  from 
one  to  another,  often  in  perfect  good 
faith,  yet  he  who  builds  upon  it  builds 
upon  the  sand.  And  when  closely  exam- 
ined, it  is  seen  that  the  narrative  is  in 
itself  highly  suspicious,  and  open  to  seri- 
ous observation.  The  ceremony  was  cel- 
ebrated in  1 7 16;  Berkeley  was  abroad  at 
the  time,  and  did  not  return  till  after 
Bishop  Ashe's  death,  which  took  place  in 
1717.  Mr.  Craik  insists  that  when  it  is 
staled  that  Bishop  Ashe  ''  related  ihe  cir- 
cumstances to  Bishop  Berkeley,"  it  is  not 
implied  that  he  did  it  "  by  word  of  mouth." 
But  is  there  the  least  likelihood,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  bishop,  that  he  would 
have  been  guilty  of  so  grave  an  indiscre- 
tion? it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  had 
been  bound  over  to  inviolable  secrecy; 
and  though  such  a  secret  mi^ht  be  incau- 
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tiously  betrayed  or  accidentally  ooze  out 
durinoj  familiar  talk,  is  it  conceivable  that 
a  man  of  honor  and  prudence  could  have 
deliberately,  and  in  cold  blood,  made  it, 
within  a  few  weeks  or  months,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  letter  to  an  absent  friend? 

This  is  really  the  whole  evidence  of  the 
slightest  relevancy  that  has  been  recov- 
ered,—  the  loose  gossip  of  Sheridan  (of 
whom  it  will  be  recollected  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  "Why,  sir,  Sherry  is  dull,  naturally 
dull ;  but  it  must  have  taken  him  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  become  what  we  see  him 
now.  Such  an  excess  of  stupidity,  sir,  is 
not  in  nature  ")  being  very  naturally  pooh- 
poohed  by  the  biographers  in  general,  and 
even  by  Mr.  Craik.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  those  who  were  closely  connected  with 
Swift  and  Stella  in  their  latter  years  — 
Dr.  Lyon,  Mrs.  Dingley,  Mrs.  Brent,  Mrs. 
Ridgeway,  and  others  —  deny  that  any 
ceremony  took  place;  and  almost  the  last 
writing  which  Stella  subscribed  opens 
with  the  significant  words,  "  I,  Eslhe?' 
yohnsou^  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  spinster.'''' 
It  is  maintained,  indeed,  that  these  words 
are  of  no  consequence,  seeing  that  she 
had  bound  herself  not  to  disclose  that 
she  was  a  married  woman.  Still  there  is 
this  to  be  said,  that  if  she  was  married, 
the  introduction  of  the  word  "spinster" 
was  a  quite  unnecessary  falsehood,  the 
testatrix  being  quite  sufficiently  described 
as  "Esther  Johnson,  of  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin." And  when  we  consider  that  this 
can  have  been  only  one  (though  the  last) 
of  a  long  succession  of  humiliating  em- 
barrassments, the  question  again  suggests 
itself  with  irresistible  force,  Why  should 
they  have  loaded  their  lives  with  such  a 
burden  of  deceit.''  Where  are  we  to  look 
for  the  motive  that  will  in  any  measure 
account  for  it.?  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems 
to  us  almost  inevitable  that  some  such 
story  as  Lord  Orrery's  (however  unfound- 
ed) should  have  got  abroad.  The  rela- 
tions of  Swift  to  Stella  were  certainly 
exceptional,  and  not  easily  intelligible  to 
the  outside  world ;  yet  Stella's  character 
was  irreproachable,  and  calumny  itself 
did  not  venture  to  assail  her.  What  more 
natural  than  that  the  surmise  of  a  secret 
union  should  have  been  entertained  by 
many,  should  have  been  whispered  about 
among  their  friends  even  during  Swift's 
life,  and  should  after  his  death  have  grad- 
ually assumed  substance  and  shape.'' 

After  all  is  said,  a  certain  amount  of 
mystery  and  ambiguity  must  attach  to  the 
connection,  as  to  much  else  in  the  dean's 
life.  He  survived  Stella  for  nearly  twenty 
years ;  yet  those  who  assert  that  a  mar- 


riage took  place,  search  the  records  of  all 
these  years  in  vain  for  any  avowal,  how- 
ever slight.  "  Only  a  woman's  hair," 
scrawled  on  the  envelope  in  which  a  tress 
of  the  raven-black  hair  was  preserved, 
affords  a  slender  cue  to  conjecture,  and 
is  as  enigmatical  as  the  rest.  Only  a 
woman's  hair,  only  the  remembrance  of 
the  irrevocable  past,  only  the  joy,  the 
sorrow,  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime,  only 
that  —  nothing  more. 

Pudor  et  Justitiae  sorer 
Incorrupta  Fides,  nudaque  Veritas.* 

Whatever  interpretation  each  of  us  may 
be  disposed  to  give  them,  we  shall  all 
admit  that  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing transcendent  in  the  genius  and  the 
despair  which  could  invest  these  four 
quite  commonplace  words  with  an  immor- 
tality of  passion. t 

And  this,  the  most  vivid  of  the  dean's 
many  vivid  sayings,  leads  us,  in  conclu- 
sion, to  add  a  word  or  two  on  Swift's  lit- 
erary faculty.  These,  however,  must  be 
very  brief;  and  were  it  not  that  a  vigor- 
ous effort  has  been  recently  made  to  show 
that,  judged  by  his  writings,  Swift  was 
not  a  great,  but  "essentially  a  small,  and 
in  some  respects  a  bad  man,"  might  at 
this  time  of  day  have  been  altogether  dis- 
pensed with.  For  there  is  "finality  "in 
literature,  if  not  in  politics.  The  writer 
who  undertakes  to  demonstrate  that 
Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  Dante,  and  Shake- 
speare, and  Rabelais,  and  Swift  were 
essentially  small  men,  cannot  be  treated 
seriously.  To  say  that  he  is  airing  a  par- 
adox is  to  put  it  very  mildly;  and  indeed, 
the  offence  might  properly  be  described 
in  much  sharper  language.  A  scientific 
writer  who  in  the  year  1S83  attacks  the 
law  of  gravitation  is  guilty  of  a  scientific 
impertinence  which  all  scientific  men 
whose  time  is  of  value  are  entitled  to  re- 
sent. Swift's  position  in  letters  is  equally 
assured,  and  as  little  matter  for  argument. 


*  "  Honor,  truth,  liberality,  good-nature,  and  modesty 
were  the  virtues  she  chiefly  possessed  and  most  valued 
in  her  acquaintance.  It  was  not  safe  nor  prudent  in 
her  presence  to  ofEend  in  the  least  word  against  modesty 
She  was  the  most  disinterested  mortal  I  ever  knew  oi 
heard  of."     (The  character  of  Mrs.  Johnson  by  Swift.) 

t  Since  this  article  was  in  type,  an  acute  writer  in 
Xh&  Fall  Mall  Gazette  has  arrived,  by  a  somewhat 
similar  course  of  reasoning,  at  a  verdict  of  "  Not 
proven."  He  is  prevented  from  going  a  step  further 
by  attaching  a  certain  amount  of  credit  to  what  we  have 
called  Stella's  death-bed  declaration.  That  story  ap- 
pears to  us,  as  to  Mr.  Craik,  intrinsically  incredible : 
but  we  need  not  discuss  it  here.  The  real  issue,  when 
divested  of  all  irrelevances,  comes  to  this, —  There  bein? 
no  direct  evidence  of  any  weight  on  either  side,  which 
view  is  most  natural,  most  explanatory,  most  easily 
reconciled  with  the  undisputed  facts,  with  the  character 
of  Swift  on  the  one  hand  and  of  Stella  on  the  other? 
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"A  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  "  Gulliver's  Travels," 
the  argument  against  abolishing  Chris- 
tianity, the  verses  on  poetry  and  on  his 
own  death,  are  among  the  imperishable 
possessions  of  the  world.  The  entry  has 
been  duly  recorded  in  the  National  Reg- 
ister, and  cannot  now  be  impeached. 
And  "  the  clash  of  the  country"  is  not  in 
this  case  a  mere  vague  general  impres- 
sion, but  is  instructed  by  the  evidence  of 
the  most  skilful  experts.  To  take  the 
most  recent.  Scott,  Macaulay,  Froude, 
and  Leslie  Stephen  —  each  in  his  own 
department  —  have  acknowledged  the  su- 
premacy of  Swift.  Scott  regards  him  as 
the  painter  of  character,  Macaulay  as  the 
literary  artist,  Froude  as  the  politician, 
Leslie  Stephen  as  the  moralist  and  the 
philosopher.  Scott  has  pointed  out  that 
Lemuel  Gulliver  the  traveller,  Isaac  Bick- 
erstaff  the  astrologer,  the  Frenchman  who 
writes  the  new  Journey  to  Paris,  Mrs. 
Harris,  Mary  the  cookmaid,  the  grave 
projector  who  proposes  a  plan  for  reliev- 
ing the  poor  by  eating  their  children,  and 
the  vehement  Whig  politician  who  re- 
monstrates against  the  enormities  of  the 
Dublin  signs,  are  all  persons  as  distinct 
from  each  other  as  from  the  dean  himself, 
and  in  all  their  surroundings  absolutely 
true  to  the  life.*  Mr,  Froude  remarks 
that  Swift,  who  was  in  the  best  and  no- 
blest sense  an  Irish  patriot,  poured  out 
tract  after  tract  denouncing  Irish  misgov- 
ernment,  each  of  them  composed  with 
supreme  literary  power,  a  just  and  burn- 
ing indignation  showing  through  the  most 
finished  irony.  "  In  these  tracts,  in  col- 
ors which  will  never  fade,  lies  the  picture 
of  Ireland,  as  England,  half  in  ignorance, 
half  in  wilful  despair  of  her  amendment, 
had  willed  that  she  should  be."  f  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen,  after  admitting  that  Swift 
is  the  keenest  satirist  as  well  as  the  acut- 
est  critic  in  the  English  language,  adds 
that  his  imagination  was  fervid  enough  to 
give  such  forcible  utterance  to  his  feel- 
ings as  has  sc^arcely  been  rivalled  in  our 
literature,  t  Lord  Macaulay's  testimony 
is  even  more  valuable.  Macaulay  dis- 
liked Swift  with  his  habitual  energy  of 
dislike.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
complex  characters  where  heroism  and 
weakness  are  subtly  interwoven  —  JJacon, 
Dryden,  Swift  —  did  not  lend  themselves 
readily  to  tlie  manipulation  of  that  bril- 
liant master.  §     Yet  in  spite  of  his  repug- 


•  Memoirs  of  Jonathan  Swift.  D.D.,  p.  439. 
t  The  KiiRlish  111  Ireland.     l3y  J.  A.  Froude. 
pp.  sot -503. 


Vol. 


t  Kr.gli.sli  ihought  in  ihe  Eighteenth  Century,  vol. 
L,  p.  20i>,  vol.  ii.,  [),  37J. 
§  Adclibon  was  his  literary  hero;  but  Hurely,  in  spite 
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nance  to  the  man,  his  admiration  of  the 
magnificent  faculty  of  the  satirist  is  em- 
phatic and  unstinted.  Under  that  plain 
garb  and  ungainly  deportment  were  con- 
cealed, he  tells  us,  some  of  the  choicest 
gifts  that  have  ever  been  bestowed  on  the 
children  of  men,  —  rare  powers  of  obser- 
vation ;  brilliant  wit ;  grotesque  invention  ; 
humor  of  the  most  austere  flavor,  yet  ex- 
quisitely delicious  ;  eloquence  singularly 
pure,  manly,  and  perspicuous.*  We  need 
not  multiply  authorities.  It  must  now  be 
conceded,  for  all  practical  purposes,  that 
the  consent  of  the  learned  world  to  Swift's 
intellectual  pre-eminence  has  been  delib- 
erately and  finally  given. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  same  critic  that 
Swift's  reputation  has  been  gained  "by  a 
less  degree  of  effort  than  that  of  almost 
any  other  writer,"  his  writings,  in  point 
of  length,  being  altogether  insignificant. 
To  this  curious  complaint  we  might  be 
content  to  reply  in  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's 
words:  "A  modern  journalist  who  could 
prove  that  he  had  written  as  little  in  six 
months  would  deserve  a  testimonial." 
An  age  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the 
prophet  is  tender  to,  if  not  vain  of,  ver- 
bosity; but  the  great  books  of  the  world 
are  not  to  be  measured  by  their  size. 
Hume's  "Essay  on  Miracles,"  which  may 
be  said  to  have  revolutionized  the  whole 
course  of  modern  thought,  is  compressed 
into  some  twenty  pages.  "A  Tale  of  a 
Tub"  is  shorter  than  a  Budget  speech 
which  will  be  forgotten  to-morrow:  but 
then  —  how  far-reaching  is  the  argument ; 
the  interest  —  how  world-wide;  the  scorn 
—  how  consummate!  Brief  as  Swift  is^ 
he  makes  it  abundantly  clear,  before  he 
is  done,  that  there  are  no  limits  to  his 
capacity.  He  has  looked  all  round  our 
globe  —  as  from  another  star.  It  is  true 
that  with  the  most  lucid  intelligence  he 
united  the  most  lurid  scorn.  Though  he 
saw  them  as  from  a  remote  planet,  he 
hated  the  pigmies  —  the  little  odious  ver- 
min—  with  the  intensity  of  a  next-door 
neighbor.  Yet  this  keenness  of  feeling 
was  in  a  measure  perhaps  the  secret  of 
his  power, — it  gave  that  amazing  air  of 
reality  to  his  narrative  which  m.ikes  us 
feel,  when  we  return  from  Brobdingnag, 
that  human  beings  are  ridiculously  and 

of  exquisite  urbanity  and  a  charming  style,  Addison, 
b(ill>  as  man  ami  writer,  has  been  prodigiously  over- 
rated by  Macaulay.  The  others  liad  sounded  dcptiis 
which  his  nlumniet  could  not  reach,  had  .«icaled  heights 
on  which  lie 'had  never  adventured.  This,  to  be  sure, 
n)ay  have  been  his  attraction  for  Macaulay,  to  whom 
the  difficult  subtleties  of  the  imagination  .indthe  .irdent 
aspirations  (<f  the  spiritual  life  were  enigmatical  and 
antipathetic,  —  a  riddle  and  a  byword. 
•  Kisiory  of  England,  vol.  iv.,  p.  360. 
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unaccountably  small.  Swift  was  a  great 
master  of  the  idiomatic  —  one  of  the  great- 
est;  but  his  intellectual  lucidity  was  not 
less  noticeable  than  his  verbal.  His  eye 
was  indeed  too  keen,  too  penetrating:  he 
did  not  see  through  shams  and  plausibili- 
ties only;  he  saw  through  the  essential 
decencies  of  life  as  well.  Thus  he  spoke 
with  appalling  plainness  of  many  things 
which  nature  has  wisely  hidden ;  and  he 
became  at  times  in  consequence  outra- 
geously coarse. 

Swift,  it  is  said,  never  laughed;  but 
when  he  unbent  himself  intellectually,  he 
was,  we  think,  at  his  best.  The  serious 
biographer  complains  of  the  rough  horse- 
play of  his  humor  —  of  his  weakness  for 
puns  and  practical  jokes.  The  puns, 
however,  were  often  very  fair;  and  the 
humorous  perception  that  could  meet  Wil- 
liam's favorite  Recepit  non  rapuit,  with 
the  apt  retort,  "The  receiver  is  as  bad  as 
the  thief "  —  or  could  apply  on  the  instant 
to  the  lady  whose  mantua  had  swept  down 
a  Cremona  fiddle,  Mantua^  vcb  inisercE 
nimium  vicina  Cretnonce  !  —  must  have 
been  nimble  and  adroit.  Even  the  prac- 
tical joking  was  good  in  its  way.  The 
dearly  beloved  Roger  is  probably  apocry- 
phal,—  borrowed  from  some  older  jest- 
book  ;  but  the  praying  and  fasting  story, 
as  told  by  Sir  Walter,  is  certainly  very 
comical,  and  seems  to  be  authentic*  Mr. 
Bickerstaff's  controversy  with  Partridge 
the  almanack-maker  is,  however.  Swift's 
highest  achievement  in  this  line.  His 
mirth  (when  not  moody  and  ferocious) 
was  of  the  gayest  kind  —  the  freest  and 
finest  play  of  the  mind.  It  is  not  mere 
trifling;  there  is  strenuous  logic  as  well 
as  deft  wit:  so  that  even  Partridge  has 
his  serious  side.  Whately's  "  Historic 
Doubts  regarding  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte "are  now  nearly  forgotten  ;  but  they 
suggest  to  us  what  may  have  been  in 
Swift's  mind  when  he  assured  the  unlucky 


*  Scott's  Life  of  Swift,  p.  381.  The  whole  note  is 
worth  quoting,  as  containing  some  characteristic  details 
of  manner,  etc.  "  There  is  another  well-attested  anec- 
dote, communicated  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Waller  of 
Allanstown,  near  Kells,  to  Mr.  Theophilus  Swift.  Mr. 
Waller,  while  a  youth,  was  riding  near  his  father's 
house,  when  he  met  a  gentleman  on  horseback  reading. 
A  little  surprised,  he  asked  the  servant,  who  followed 
him  at  some  distance,  where  they  came  from.  '  From 
the  Black  Lion,'  answered  the  man.  '  And  where  are 
you  going?'  'To  heaven  I  believe,'  rejoined  the  ser- 
vant, 'for  my  master's  praying  and  I  am  fasting.'  On 
further  inquiry  it  proved  that  the  dean,  who  was  then 
going  to  Laracor,  had  rebuked  the  man  for  presenting 
him  in  the  morning  with  dirty  boots.  '  Were  they 
clean,'  answered  the  fellow,  '  they  would  soon  be  dirty 
again.'  'And  if  you  eat  your  breakfast,'  retorted  the 
dean,  '  you  will  be  hungry  again,  so  you  shall  proceed 
without'it,'  which  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  man's 
bonfmoV 


astrologer  that  logically  he  was  dead  (if 
not  buried),  and  that  he  need  not  think  to 
persuade  the  world  that  he  was  still  alive. 
The  futility  of  human  testimony  upon  the 
plainest  matter  of  fact  has  never  been 
more  ludicrously,  yet  vividly  exposed. 

The  grave  conduct  of  an  absurd  propo- 
sition is  of  course  one  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  Swift's  style;  but  the 
unaffected  simplicity  and  stolid  uncon- 
sciousness with  which  he  looks  the  reader 
in  the  face  when  relating  the  most  aston- 
ishing fictions,  is,  it  seems  to  us,  an  even 
higher  reach  of  his  art.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the 
narrator;  and  when  we  are  told  that  "the 
author  was  so  distinguished  for  his  verac- 
ity, that  it  became  a  sort  of  proverb  among 
his  neighbors  at  Redriff,  when  any  one 
affirmed  a  thing,  that  it  was  as  true  as  if 
Mr.  Gulliver  had  spoken  it,"  we  are  not 
surprised  at  the  seaman  who  swore  that 
he  knew  Mr.  Gulliver  very  well,  but  that 
he  lived  at  Wapping,  not  at  Rotherhite. 
How  admirable  is  the  parenthetical,  "  be- 
ing little  for  her  age,"  in  the  account  of 
Glumdalclitch,  "  She  was  very  good-na- 
tured, and  not  above  forty  feet  high,  being 
little  for  her  age;"  or  the  description  of 
the  queen's  dwarf,  "  Nothing  angered 
and  mortified  me  so  much  as  the  queen's 
dwarf,  who  being  of  the  lowest  stature 
that  was  ever  in  that  country  (for  I  verily 
think  he  was  not  full  thirty  feet  high),  be- 
came so  insolent  at  seeing  a  creature  so 
much  beneath  him,  that  he  would  always 
affect  to  swagger  and  look  big  as  he 
passed  by  me  in  the  queen's  ante-cham- 
ber"! One  cannot  believe  that  Swift 
was  so  unutterably  miserable  when  he 
was  engaged  on  "  Gulliver,"  or  that  he 
wrote  his  "  travels  "  —  the  earlier  voyages 
at  least  —  not  to  amuse  the  world,  but  to 
vex  it.  This  consummate  artist  was  a 
great  satirist  as  well  as  a  great  story- 
teller; but  it  is  the  art  of  the  delightful 
story-teller,  not  of  the  wicked  satirist,  that 
makes  Gulliver  immortal. 

Swift's  verse,  like  his  prose,  was  mainly 
remarkable  for  its  resolute  homeliness; 
but  when  the  scorn  or  the  indignation  or 
the  pity  becomes  intense,  it  sometimes 
attains,  as  we  have  seen,  a  very  high  level 
indeed.  "The  Jolly  Beggars  "  of  Burns 
is  scarcely  superior  in  idiomatic  pith  and 
picturesqueness  to  the  opening  stanzas  of 
the  "  Rhapsody  on  Poetry  :  "  — 

Not  empire  to  the  rising  sun, 
By  valor,  conduct,  fortune  won; 
Not  highest  wisdom  in  debates 
For  framing  laws  to  govern  States ; 
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Not  skill  in  sciences  profound 
So  large  to  grasp  the  circle  round,  — 
Such  heavenly  influence  require 
As  how  to  strike  the  muses'  lyre. 

Not  beggar's  brat  on  bulk  begot ; 

Not  bastard  of  a  pedlar  Scot ; 

Not  boy  brought  up  to  cleaning  shoes, 

The  spawn  of  Bridewell  or  the  stews ; 

Not  infants  dropt,  the  spurious  pledges 

Of  gipsies  litt'ring  under  hedges, — 

Are  so  disqualified  by  fate 

To  rise  in  Church,  or  law,  or  State, 

As  he  whom  Phoebus  in  his  ire 

Hath  blasted  with  poetic  fire. 

Yet  the  impeachment  of  Swift  as  the 
writer  has,  after  all,  a  basis  of  fact.  His 
influence  was  largely  personal.  He  was 
greater  than  his  books.  It  is  easy  to  take 
up  one  of  his  pamphlets  now,  and  criticise 
the  style,  which  is  sometimes  loose  and 
slovenly,  at  our  leisure.  But  it  did  its 
work.  It  struck  home.  That,  after  all,  is 
the  true  standard  by  which  the  dean 
should  be  judged.  He  was  a  ruler  of 
men,  and  he  knew  how  to  rule.  If  he 
had  been  bred  to  politics,  if  he  had  occu- 
pied a  recognized  place,  not  in  the  Church, 
but  in  the  House  of  Commons,  be  would 
have  been  one  of  our  greatest  statesmen. 
The  sheer  personal  ascendancy  of  his 
character  was  as  marked  in  political  as  in 
private  life.  Friend  and  foe  alike  ad- 
mitted that  his  influence,  when  fairly  ex- 
erted, was  irresistible.  He  was  one  of 
those  potent  elemental  forces  which  oc- 
casionally appear  in  the  world,  and  which, 
when  happily  circumstanced  —  when  not 
chained  as  Prometheus  was,  or  tortured 
as  Swift  was  —  revolutionize  society.  The 
unfriendly  Johnson,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
forced  to  confess  that  for  several  years 
Swift  formed  the  political  opinions  of  the 
English  nation ;  and  Carteret  frankly 
admitted  that  he  had  succeeded  in  govern- 
ing Ireland  because  he  pleased  Dr.  Swift. 
"Dr.  Swift  had  commanded  him,"  said 
Lord  Rivers,  "and  he  durst  not  refuse 
it."  And  Lord  Bathurst  remarked,  that 
by  an  hour's  work  in  his  study  an  Irish 
parson  had  often  "  made  three  kingdoms 
drunk  at  once."  We  cannot  be  induced 
to  believe  by  any  criticism,  however 
trenchant,  that  the  man  who  could  do  all 
this  was  not  only  "  bad  "  but  "  small." 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

The  Methvens  occupied  a  little  house 
in  the   outskirts   of  a  little   town   where 


there  was  not  very  much  going  on  of  any 
description,  and  still  less  which  they 
could  take  any  share  in,  being,  as  they 
were,  poor  and  unable  to  make  any  effec- 
tive response  to  the  civilities  shown  to 
them.  The  family  consisted  of  three  per- 
sons—  the  mother,  who  was  a  widow  with 
one  son ;  the  son  himself,  who  was  a 
young  man  of  three  or  four  and  twenty; 
and  a  distant  cousin  of  Mrs.  Methven's, 
who  lived  with  her,  having  no  other  home. 
It  was  not  a  very  happy  household.  The 
mother  had  a  limited  income  and  an  anx- 
ious temper;  the  son  a  somewhat  volatile 
and  indolent  disposition,  and  no  ambition 
at  all  as  to  his  future,  nor  anxiety  as  to 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  him  in  life. 
This,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  enough  to 
introduce  many  uneasy  elements  into 
their  joint  existence  ;  and  the  third  of  the 
party.  Miss  Merivale,  was  not  of  the  class 
of  the  peacemakers  to  whom  Scripture 
allots  a  special  blessing.  She  had  no 
amiable  glamor  in  her  eyes,  but  saw  her 
friends'  imperfections  with  a  clearness  of 
sight  which  is  little  conducive  to  that 
happy  progress  of  affairs  which  is  called 
"getting  on."  The  Methvens  were  suffi- 
ciently proud  to  keep  their  difiBculties  out 
of  the  public  eye,  but  on  very  many  occa- 
sions, unfortunately,  it  had  become  very 
plain  to  themselves  that  they  did  not  "get 
on."  It  was  not  any  want  of  love.  Mrs. 
Methven  was  herself  aware,  and  her 
friends  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  say- 
ing, that  she  had  sacrificed  everything  for 
Walter.  Injudicious  friends  are  fond  of 
making  such  statements,  by  way,  it  is  to 
be  supposed,  of  increasing  the  devotion 
and  gratitude  of  the  child  to  the  parent : 
but  the  result  is,  unfortunately,  very  often 
the  exact  contrary  of  what  is  desired  — 
for  no  one  likes  to  have  his  duty  in  this 
respect  pointed  out  to  him,  and  whatever 
good  people  may  think,  it  is  not  in  itself 
an  agreeable  thought  that  "sacrifices" 
have  been  made  for  one,  and  an  obliga- 
tion placed  upon  one's  shoulders  from  the 
beginning  of  time,  independent  of  any 
wish  or  claim  upon  the  part  of  the  person 
served.  The  makers  of  sacrifices  have 
seldom  the  reward  which  surrounding 
spectators,  and  in  many  cases  themselves, 
think  their  due.  Mrs.  Methven  herself 
would  probably  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
name  what  were  the  special  sacrifices  she 
had  made  for  Walter.  She  had  remained 
a  widow,  but  that  she  would  have  been 
eager  to  add  was  no  sacrifice.  She  had 
pinched  herself  more  or  less  to  find  the 
means  for  his  education,  which  had  been 
of  what  is  supposed  in  England  to  be  the 
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best  kind  :  and  she  had,  while  he  was  a 
boy,  subordinated  her  own  tastes  and 
pleasures  to  his,  and  eagerly  sought  out 
everything  that  was  likely  to  be  agreeable 
to  him.  When  they  took  their  yearly- 
holiday —  as  it  is  considered  necessary 
now  to  do  —  places  that  Walter  liked,  or 
where  he  could  find  amusement,  or  had 
friends,  were  eagerly  sought  for.  "  Wom- 
en," Mrs.  Methven  said,  "  can  make  them- 
selves comfortable  anywhere;  but  a  boy, 
you  know,  is  quite  different."  "  Quite," 
Miss  Merivale  would  say:  "oh,  if  you 
only  knew  them  as  well  as  we  do;  they 
are  creatures  entirely  without  resources. 
You  must  put  their  toys  into  their  very 
hands."  **  There  is  no  question  of  toys 
with  Walter  —  he  has  plenty  of  resources. 
It  is  not  that,"  Mrs.  Methven  would  ex- 
plain, growing  red.  "  I  hope  I  am  not 
one  of  the  silly  mothers  that  thrust  their 
children  upon  everybody  :  but  of  course, 
a  boy  must  be  considered.  Everybody 
who  has  had  to  do  with  men  — or  boys  — 
knows  that  they  must  be  considered."  A 
woman  whose  life  has  been  mixed  up  with 
these  troublesome  beings  feels  the  supe- 
riority of  her  experience  to  those  who 
know  nothing  about  them.  And  in  this 
way,  without  spoiling  him  or  treating  him 
with  ridiculous  devotion,  as  the  king  of 
her  fate,  Walter  had  been  "considered" 
all  his  life. 

For  the  rest,  Mrs.  Methven  had,  it 
must  be  allowed,  lived  a  much  more  agree- 
able life  in  the  little  society  of  Sloebury 
when  her  son  was  young  than  she  did  now 
that  he  had  come  to  years,  mis-named,  of 
discretion.  Then  she  had  given  her  little 
tea-parties,  or  even  a  small  occasional  din- 
ner, at  which  her  handsome  boy  would 
make  his  appearance  when  it  was  holiday 
time,  interesting  everybody;  or,  when  ab- 
sent, would  still  furnish  a  very  pleasant 
subject  of  talk  to  the  neighbors,  who 
thought  his  mother  did  a  great  deal  too 
much  for  him,  but  still  were  pleased  to 
discuss  a  boy  who  was  having  the  best  of 
educations,  and  at  a  public  school.  In 
those  days  she  felt  herself  very  comfort- 
able in  Sloebury,  and  was  asked  to  all  the 
best  houses,  and  felt  a  modest  pride  in 
the  certainty  that  she  was  able  to  offer 
something  in  return.  But  matters  were 
very  different  when  Walter  was  four  and 
twenty  instead  of  fourteen.  By  that  time 
it  was  apparent  that  he  was  not  going  to 
take  the  world  by  storm,  or  set  the 
Thames  on  fire;  and,  though  she  had 
been  too  sensible  to  brag,  Mrs,  Methven 
had  thought  both  these  things  possible, 
and  perhaps^  had  allowed   it  to   be   per- 


ceived that  she  considered  something 
great,  something  out  of  the  way,  to  be 
Walter's  certain  career.  But  twenty-four 
is,  as  she  said  herself,  so  different  f  He 
had  been  unsuccessful  in  some  of  his  ex- 
aminations, and  for  others  he  had  not 
been  "properly  prepared."  His  mother 
did  not  take  refuge  in  the  thought  that 
the  examiners  were  partial  or  the  trials 
unfair;  but  there  was  naturally  always  a 
word  as  to  the  reason  why  he  did  not 
succeed  — he  had  not  been  "properly  pre- 
pared." He  knew  of  one  only  a  few  days 
before  the  eventful  moment,  and  at  this 
time  of  day,  she  asked  indignantly,  when 
everything  is  got  by  competition,  how  is 
a  young  man  who  has  not  "crammed  "  to 
get  the  better  of  one  who  has  ?  The  fact 
remained  that  at  twenty-four,  Walter,  evi- 
dently a  clever  fellow,  with  a  great  many 
endowments,  had  got  nothing  to  do;  and, 
what  was  worse  —  a  thing  which  his 
mother,  indeed,  pretended  to  be  uncon- 
scious of,  but  which  everybody  else  in  the 
town  remarked  upon  —  he  was  not  in  the 
least  concerned  about  this  fact,  but  took 
his  doing  nothing  quite  calmly  as  the 
course  of  nature,  and  neither  suffered 
from  it,  nor  made  any  effort  to  place  him- 
self in  a  different  position.  He  "went  in 
for"  an  examination  when  it  was  put  be- 
fore him  as  a  thing  to  do,  and  took  his 
failure  more  than  philosophically  when  he 
failed,  as,  as  yet,  he  had  always  done  : 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  contentedly  lived 
on,  without  disturbing  himself,  and  tran- 
quilly let  the  time  go  by  —  the  golden 
time  which  should  have  shaped  his  life. 

This  is  not  a  state  of  affairs  which  can 
bring  happiness  to  any  household.  There 
is  a  kind  of  parent  —  or  rather  it  should 
be  said  of  a  mother,  for  no  parent  of  the 
other  sex  is  supposed  capable  of  so  much 
folly  —  to  whom  everything  is  good  that 
her  child,  the  cherished  object  of  her 
affections,  does;  and  this  is  a  most  happy 
regulation  of  nature,  and  smoothes  away 
the  greatest  difficulties  of  life  for  many 
simple  hearted  folk,  without  doing  half  so 
much  harm  as  is  attributed  to  it ;  for  dis- 
approval has  little  moral  effect,  and  less- 
ens the  happiness  of  all  parties,  witliout 
materially  lessening  the  sins  of  the  erring. 
But,  unfortunately,  IVlrs.  Methven  was  not 
of  this,  happy  kind.  She  saw  her  son's 
faults  almost  too  clearly,  and  they  gave 
her  the  most  poignant  pain.  She  was  a 
proud  woman,  and  that  he  should  suffer 
in  the  opinion  of  the  world  was  misery 
and  grief  to  her.  She  was  stung  to  the 
heart  by  disappointment  in  the  failure  of 
her  many    hopes   and   projects   for    him. 
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She  was  stricken  with  shame  to  think  of 
all  the  fine  thin^^s  that  had  been  predicted 
of  Walter  in  his  boyish  days,  and  that  not 
one  of  them  had  come  true.  People  had 
ceased  now  to  speak  of  the  great  things 
that  Walter  would  do.  They  asked, 
"  What  vi2LS  he  going  to  do?"  in  an  en- 
tirely altered  tone,  and  this  went  to  her 
heart.  Her  pride  suffered  the  most  ter- 
rible blow.  She  could  not  bear  the 
thought;  and  though  she  maintained  a 
calm  face  to  the  world,  and  represented 
herself  as  entirely  satisfied,  Walter  knew 
otherwise,  and  had  gradually  replaced  his 
old  careless  affection  for  his  mother  by  an 
embittered  opposition  and  resistance  to 
her,  which  made  both  their  lives  wretched 
enough.  How  it  was  that  he  did  not 
make  an  effort  to  escape  from  her  con- 
tinual remonstrances,  her  appeals  and  en- 
treaties, her  censure  and  criticism,  it  is 
very  diificult  to  tell.  To  have  gone  away, 
and  torn  her  heart  with  anxiety,  but  eman- 
cipated himself  from  a  yoke  which  it  was 
against  the  dignity  of  his  manhood  to 
bear,  would  have  been  much  more  natural. 
But  he  had  no  money,  and  he  had  not  the 
energy  to  seize  upon  any  way  of  providing 
for  himself.  Had  such  an  opportunity 
fallen  at  his  feet  he  would  probably  have 
accepted  it  with  fervor;  but  fortune  did 
not  put  herself  out  of  the  way  to  provide 
for  him,  nor  he  to  be  provided  for.  Not- 
withstanding the  many  scenes  which  took 
place  in  the  seclu-sion  of  that  poor  little 
house,  when  the  mother,  what  with  love, 
shame,  mortification,  and  impatience, 
would  all  but  rave  in  impotent  passion, 
appealing  to  him,  to  the  pride,  the  ambi- 
tion, the  principle  which  so  far  as  could 
be  seen  the  young  man  did  not  possess, 
Walter  held  upon  his  way  with  an  obsti- 
nate pertinacity,  and  did  nothing.  How 
he  managed  to  do  this  without  losing  all 
self-respect  and  every  better  feeling  it  is 
impossible  to  say;  but  he  did  so  some- 
how, and  was  still  "a  nice  enough  fel- 
low," notwithstanding  that  everybody  con- 
demned him;  and  had  not  even  lost  the 
good  opinion  of  the  little  society,  though 
it  was  unanimous  in  blame.  The  only 
way  in  which  he  responded  to  his  moth- 
er's remonstrances  and  complaints  was 
by  seeking  his  pleasure  and  such  occupa- 
tion as  contented  him  —  which  was  a  little 
cricket  now  and  then,  a  little  lawn-tennis, 
a  little  flirtation  —  as  faraway  from  her 
as  possible;  and  by  being  as  little  at 
home  as  possible.  His  temper  was  a  little 
spoilt  by  the  scenes  which  awaited  him 
when  he  went  home;  and  these  seemed 
to  justify  to  himself  his  gradual  separa- 


tion from  his  mother's  house :  but  never 
induced  him  to  sacrifice,  or  even  modify, 
his  own  course.  He  appeared  to  think 
that  he  had  a  justification  for  his  conduct 
in  the  opposition  it  met  with;  and  that 
his  pride  was  involved  in  the  necessity 
for  never  giving  in.  If  he  had  been  let 
alone,  he  represented  to  himself,  every- 
thing would  have  been  different;  but  to 
yield  to  this  perpetual  bullying  was  against 
every  instinct.  And  even  the  society 
which  disapproved  so  much  gave  a  certain 
encouragement  to  Walter  in  this  point  of 
view:  for  it  was  Mrs.  Methven  whom 
everybody  blamed.  It  was  her  ridiculous- 
pride,  or  her  foolish  indulgence,  or  her 
sinful  backing-up  of  his  natural  indolence  ; 
even  some  people  thought  it  was  her  want 
of  comprehension  of  her  son  which  had 
done  it,  and  that  Wall-fer  would  have  been 
entirely  a  different  person  in  different 
hands.  H  she  had  not  thought  it  a  fine 
thing  to  have  him  appear  as  a  useless  fine 
gentleman  above  all  necessity  of  working 
for  his  living,  it  was  incredible  that  he 
could  have  allowed  the  years  to  steal  by 
without  making  any  exertion.  This  was 
what  the  town  decided,  not  without  a  good 
deal  of  sympathy  for  Walter.  What  could 
be  expected.?  Under  the  guidance  of  a 
foolish  mother,  a  young  man  always  went 
wrong;  and  in  this  case  he  did  not  go 
wrong,  poor  fellow  !  he  only  wasted  his 
existence,  nothing  worse.  Sloebury  had 
much  consideration  for  the  young  man. 

Perhaps  it  added  something  to  the  ex- 
asperation with  which  Mrs.  Methven  saw 
all  her  efforts  fail  that  she  had  some  per- 
ception of  this,  and  knew  that  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  her  fault.  No  doubt  in  her 
soul  it  added  to  the  impatience  and  indig- 
nation and  pain  with  which  she  contem- 
plated the  course  of  affairs,  which  she 
was  without  strength  to  combat,  yet  could 
not  let  alone.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  she 
did  control  herself  so  far  as  to  let  them 
alone,  and  then  there  was  nothing  but 
tranquillity  and  peace  in  the  house.  But 
she  was  a  conscientious  woman,  and,  poor 
soul!  she  had  a  temper  —  the  very  com- 
placency and  calm  with  which  her  son 
went  upon  his  way,  the  approval  he 
showed  of  her  better  conduct  when  she 
left  him  to  his  own  devices,  struck  her  in 
some  moments  with  such  sudden  indigna- 
tion and  pain,  that  she  could  no  longer 
contain  herself.  He,  who  might  have 
been  anything  he  pleased,  to  be  nothing  ! 
He,  of  whom  everybody  had  predicted 
such  great  things  !  At  such  moments  the 
sight  of  Walter  smiling,  strolling  along 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  excited  her 
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almost  to  frenzy.  Poor  lady !  So  many 
women  would  have  been  proud  of  him  — 
a  handsome  young  fellow  in  flannels,  with 
his  cricket  bat  or  his  racquet  when  occa- 
sion served.  But  love  and  injured  pride 
were  bitter  in  her  heart,  and  she  could  not 
bear  the  sight.  All  this  while,  however, 
nobody  knew  anything  about  the  scenes 
that  arose  in  the  little  house,  which  pre- 
served a  show  of  happiness  and  tender 
union  long  after  the  reality  was  gone. 
Indeed,  even  Miss  Merivale,  who  had  un- 
bounded opportunities  of  knowing,  took  a 
long  time  to  make  up  her  mind  that  Wal- 
ter and  his  mother  did  not  "get  on." 

Such  was  the  unfortunate  state  of  af- 
fairs at  the  time  when  this  history  begins. 
The  Methvens  were  distantly  connected, 
it  was  known,  with  a  great  family  in  Scot- 
land, which  took  no  notice  whatever  of 
them,  and,  indeed,  had  very  little  reason 
so  to  do.  Captain  Methven  being  long 
since  dead,  and  his  widow  and  child  en- 
tirely unknown  to  the  noble  house,  from 
which  it  was  so  great  an  honor  to  derive 
a  little,  much-diluted,  far-off  drop  of  blood, 
more  blue  and  more  rich  than  the  com- 
mon. It  is  possible  that  had  the  connec- 
tion been  by  Mrs.  Methven's  side  she 
would  have  known  more  about  it,  and 
taken  more  trouble  to  keep  up  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  family.  But  it  was  not  so, 
and  she  had  even  in  her  younger  days 
been  conscious  of  little  slights  and  neg- 
lects which  had  made  her  rather  hostile 
than  otherwise  to  the  great  people  from 
whom  her  husband  came.  "  1  know  noth- 
ing about  the  Erradeens,"  she  would  say; 
"  they  are  much  too  grand  to  take  any 
notice  of  us :  and  I  am  too  proud  to  seek 
any  notice  from  them." 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  dear,  there  is  a  good 
deal  in  that,"  said  old  Mrs.  Wynn,  the 
wife  of  the  old  rector,  shaking  her  white 
head.  This  lady  was  a  sort  of  benign 
embodiment  of  justice  in  Sloebury.  She 
punished  nobody,  but  she  saw  the  right 
and  wrong  with  a  glance  that  was  almost 
infallible,  and  shook  her  head  though  she 
never  exacted  any  penalty. 

Here  Miss  Merivale  would  seize  the 
occasion  to  strike  in. 

"  Prejudice  is  prejudice,"  she  said, 
'*  whatever  form  it  takes.  A  lord  has  just 
as  much  chance  of  being  nice  as  an  — 
apothecary."  This  was  said  because  the 
young  doctor,  newly  admitted  into  his 
father's  business,  who  thought  no  little  of 
himself,  was  within  reach,  and  just  then 
caught  Miss  Merivale's  eye. 

"That  is  a  very  safe  speech,  seeing 
there  are  neither  lords  nor  apothecaries 


here,"  he  said  with  the  blandest  smile. 
He  was  not  a  man  to  be  beaten  at  such  a 
game. 

"  But  a  lord  may  have  influence,  you 
know.  For  Walter's  sake  I  would  not 
lose  sight  of  him,"  said  Mrs.  Wynn. 

"You  cannot  lose  sight  of  what  you 
have  never  seen  :  besides,  influence  is  of 
no  consequence  nowadays.  Nobody  can 
do  anything  for  you  —  save  yourself," 
said  Mrs.  Methven  with  a  little  sigh. 
Her  eyes  turned  involuntarily  to  where 
Walter  was.  He  was  always  in  the  mid- 
dle of  everything  that  was  going  on. 
Among  the  Sloebury  young  people  he  had 
a  little  air  of  distinction,  or  so  at  least  his 
mother  thought.  She  was  painfully  im- 
partial, and  generally,  in  her  anxiety,  per- 
ceived his  bad  points  rather  than  his  good 
ones;  but  as  she  glanced  at  the  group, 
love  for  once  allowed  itself  to  speak, 
though  always  with  an  accent  peculiar  to 
the  character  of  the  thinker.  She  allowed 
to  herself  that  he  had  an  air  of  distinc- 
tion, a  something  more  than  the  others  — 
alas,  that  nothing  ever  came  of  it !  The 
others,  all,  or  almost  all,  were  already 
launched  in  the  world.  They  were  doinoj 
or  trying  to  do  something  —  whereas  Wal- 
ter! But  she  took  care  that  nobody 
should  hear  that  irrepressible  sigh. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Wynn,  "for  there  are  many  people  who 
would  never  push  for  themselves,  and  yet 
do  very  well  indeed  when  they  are  put  in 
the  way." 

"  I  am  all  for  the  pushing  people,"  said 
Miss  Merivale.  "  I  like  the  new  state  of 
affairs.  When  every  one  stands  for  him- 
self, and  you  get  just  as  much  as  you 
work  for,  there  will  be  no  grudges  and 
sulkings  with  society.  Though  I'm  a 
Tory,  I  like  every  man  to  make  his  own 
way." 

"  A  lady's  politics  are  never  to  be  cal- 
culated upon,"  said  the  rector,  who  was 
standing  up  against  the  fire  on  his  own 
hearth,  rubbing  his  old  white  hands.  "  It 
is  altogether  against  the  principles  of 
Toryism,  my  dear  lady,  that  a  man  should 
make  his  own  way.  It  is  sheer  democ- 
racy. As  for  that  method  of  examina- 
tions, it  is  one  of  the  most  levelling  prin- 
ciples of  the  time  —  it  is  one  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  instruments  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  society.  When  the  son  of  a  cob- 
bler is  just  as  likely  to  come  to  high 
command  as  your  son  or  mine,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  country?"  the  old  clergy- 
man said,  lifting  those  thin  white  hands. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  name  was  as  a  firebrand 
thrown  into  the  midst  of  this  peaceable 
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little  country  community.  The  speakers 
all  took  fire.  They  thought  that  there 
was  no  doubt  about  what  was  going  to 
come  of  the  country.  It  was  going  to 
destruction  as  fast  as  fate  could  carry  it. 
When  society  had  dropped  to  pieces,  and 
the  rabble  had  come  uppermost,  and  En- 
gland had  become  a  mere  name,  upon 
which  all  foreign  nations  should  trample, 
and  wild  Irishmen  dance  war  dances,  and 
Americans  expectorate,  then  Mr.  Glad- 
stone would  be  seen  in  his  true  colors. 
While  this  was  going  on,  old  Mrs.  Wynn 
sat  in  her  easy-chair  and  shook  her  head. 
She  declared  always  that  she  was  no  poli- 
tician. And  young  Walter  Methven,  at- 
tracted by  the  sudden  quickening  of  the 
conversation  which  naturally  attended  the 
introduction  of  this  subject,  came  for- 
ward, ready  in  the  vein  of  opposition 
which  was  always  his  favorite  attitude. 

"  Mr.  Gladstone  must  be  a  very  great 
man,"  he  said.  "  I  hear  it  is  a  sign  of 
being  in  society  when  you  foam  at  the 
mouth  at  the  sound  of  his  name." 

"You  young  fellows  think  it  fine  to  be 
on  the  popular  side  ;  but  wait  till  you  are^ 
my  age,"  cried  one  of  the  eager  speakers. 
*'  It  will  not  matter  much  to  me.  There 
will  be  peace  in  my  days."  "  But  wait," 
cried  another,  "and  see  how  you  will  like 
it  when  everything  topples  down  together, 
the  crown,  and  the  state,  and  the  aristoc- 
racy, and  public  credit,  and  national  hon- 
or, and  property  and  the  constitution, 
and " 

So  many  anxious  and  alarmed  politi- 
cians here  spoke  together  that  the  general 
voice  became  inarticulate,  and  Walter 
Methven,  representing  the  opposition, 
was  at  liberty  to  laugh. 

"  Come  one,  come  all !  "  he  cried,  backed 
up  by  the  arm  of  the  sofa,  upon  which 
Mrs.  Wynn  sat  shaking  her  head.  "It 
would  be  a  fine  thing  for  me  and  all  the 
other  proletarians.  Something  would 
surely  fall  our  way." 

His  mother  watched  him,  standing  up 
against  the  sofa,  confronting  them  all, 
with  her  usual  exasperated  and  angry 
affection.  She  thought,  as  she  looked  at 
him,  that  there  was  nothing  he  was  not 
fit  for.  He  was  clever  enough  for  Parlia- 
ment;  he  might  have  been  prime  minis- 
ter—  but  he  was  nothing!  nothing,  and 
likely  to  be  nothing,  doing  nothing,  desir- 
ing nothing.  Her  eye  fell  on  young 
Wynn,  the  rector's  nephew,  who  had  just 
got  a  fellowship  at  his  college,  and  on  the 
doctor's  son  who  was  just  entering  into  a 
share  of  his  father's  practice,  and  on  Mr. 
Jeremy  the  young  banker,  whose   atten- 


tions fluttered  any  maiden  to  whom  he 
might  address  them.  They  were  Walter's 
contemporaries,  and  not  one  of  them  was 
worthy,  she  thought,  to  be  seen  by  the 
side  of  her  boy;  but  they  had  all  got  be- 
fore him  in  the  race  of  life.  They  were 
something  and  he  was  nothing.  It  was 
not  much  wonder  if  her  heart  was  sore 
and  angry.  When  she  turned  round  to 
listen  civilly  to  something  that  was  said 
to  her,  her  face  was  contracted  and  pale. 
It  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  She 
made  a  move  to  go  away  before  any  of 
the  party  was  ready,  and  disturbed  Miss 
Merivale  in  the  midst  of  a  tete-h-tete^ 
which  was  a  thing  not  easily  forgiven. 

Walter  walked  home  with  them  in  great 
good  humor,  but  his  mother  knew  very 
well  that  he  was  not  coming  in.  He  was 
going  to  finish  the  evening  elsewhere. 
If  he  had  come  in  would  she  have  been 
able  to  restrain  herself?  Would  she  not 
have  fallen  upon  him,  either  in  anger  or 
in  grief,  holding  up  to  him  the  examples 
of  young  Wynn  and  young  Jeremy  and 
the  little  doctor?  She  knew  she  would 
not  have  been  able  to  refrain,  and  it  was 
almost  a  relief  to  her,  though  it  was  an- 
other pang,  when  he  turned  away  at  the 
door. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  Underwood  about 
to-morrow,"  he  said. 

"  What  is  there  about  to-morrow  ?  Of 
all  the  people  in  Sloebury  Captain  Under- 
wood is  the  one  I  like  least,"  she  said. 
"Why  must  you  always  have  something 
to  say  to  him  when  every  one  else  is  go- 
ing to  bed  ?" 

"  I  am  not  going  to  bed,  nor  is  he," 
said  Walter  lightly. 

Mrs.  Methven's  nerves  were  highly 
strung.  Miss  Merivale  had  passed  in 
before  them,  and  there  was  nobody  to 
witness  this  little  struggle  which  she  knew 
would  end  in  nothing,  but  which  was  in- 
evitable. She  grasped  him  by  the  arm  in 
her  eagerness  and  pain. 

"Oh,  my  boy!"  she  said,  "come  in, 
come  in,  and  think  of  something  more 
than  the  amusement  of  to-morrow.  Life 
is  not  all  play,  though  you  seem  to  think 
so.  For  once  listen  to  me,  Walter  —  oh, 
listen  to  me  !  You  cannot  go  on  like  this. 
Think  of  all  the  others;  all  at  work,  ev- 
ery one  of  them,  and  you  doing  noth- 
ing." 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  begin  to  do  some- 
thing now,"  said  Walter,  "  when  you  have 
just  told  me  everybody  was  going  to 
bed  ? " 

"Oh  !  if  I  were  you,"  she  cried  in  her 
excitement,  "  I  would  rest  neither  night 
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nor  day.  I  would  not  let  it  be  said  that 
I  was  the  last,  and  every  one  of  tliem 
before  me." 

Walter  shook  himself  free  of  her  de- 
taining hold.  **  Am  I  to  be  a  dustman, 
or  a  scavenger,  or  —  what  ?  "  he  said 
contemptuously.  *'  I  know  no  other  trades 
that  are  followed  at  this  hour." 

Mrs.  Methven  had  reached  the  point  at 
which  a  woman  has  much  ado  not  to  cry 
in  the  sense  of  impotence  and  exaspera- 
tion which  such  an  argument  brings.  "  It 
is  better  to  do  anything  than  to  do  noth- 
ing," she  cried,  turning  away  from  him  and 
hastening  in  at  the  open  door. 

He  paused  a  moment,  as  if  doubtful 
what  to  do;  there  was  something  in  her 
hasty  withdrawal  which  for  an  instant 
disposed  him  to  follow,  and  she  paused 
breathless,  with  a  kind  of  hope,  in  the 
half-light  of  the  little  hall ;  but  the  next 
moment  his  footsteps  sounded  clear  and 
quick  on  the  pavement,  going  away. 
Mrs.  Methven  waited  until  they  were  al- 
most out  of  hearing  before  she  closed  the 
door.  Angry,  baffled,  helpless,  what 
could  she  do  ?  She  wiped  a  hot  tear  from 
the  corner  of  her  eye  before  she  went  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  her  companion, 
always  on  the  alert,  had  already  turned 
up  the  light  of  the  lamp,  throwing  an 
undesired  illumination  upon  her  face, 
flushed  and  troubled  from  this  brief  con- 
troversy. 

"  I  thought  you  were  never  coming  in," 
said  Miss  Merivale,  "and  that  open  door 
sends  a  draught  all  through  the  house." 

"  Walter  detained  me  for  a  moment  to 
explain  some  arrangements  he  has  to 
make  for  to-morrow,"  Mrs.  Methven  said 
with  dignity.  "He  likes  to  keep  me  au 
cotirant  of  his  proceedings." 

Miss  Merivale  was  absolutely  silenced 
by  this  sublime  assumption,  notwithstand- 
ing the  flush  of  resentment,  the  glimmer 
of  moisture  in  the  mother's  eye. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Walter  walked  along  the  quiet,  almost 
deserted  street  with  a  hasty  step  and  a 
still  hastier  rush  of  disagreeable  thoughts. 
There  was,  he  felt,  an  advantage  in  being 
angry,  in  the  sensation  of  indignant  resist- 
ance to  a  petty  tyranny.  For  a  long  time 
past  he  had  taken  refuge  in  this  from 
every  touch  of  conscience  and  sense  of 
time  lost  and  opportunities  neglected. 
He  was  no  genius,  but  he  was  not  so  dull 
as  not  to  know  that  his  life  was  an  en- 
tirely unsatisfactory  one,  and  himself  in 
the  wrong  altogether;  everything  rotten 
in  the  state  of  his  existence,  and  a  great 


deal  that  must  be  set  right  one  time  or 
another  in  all  his  habits  and  ways.  The 
misfortune  was  that  it  was  so  much  easier 
to  put  off  this  process  till  to-morrow  than 
to  begin  it  to-day.  He  had  never  been 
roused  out  of  the  boyish  condition  of 
mind  in  which  a  certain  resistance  to 
authority  was  natural,  and  opposition  to 
maternal  rule  and  law  a  sort  of  proof  of 
superiority  and  independence.  Had  this 
been  put  into  words,  and  placed  before 
him  as  the  motive  of  much  that  he  did,  no 
one  would  have  colored  more  angrily  or 
resented  more  hotly  the  suggestion;  and 
yet  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  would 
have  known  it  to  be  true.  All  through 
his  unoccupied  days  he  carried  with  him 
the  sense  of  folly,  the  consciousness  that 
he  could  not  justify  to  himself  the  course 
he  was  pursuing.  The  daily  necessity  of 
justifying  it  to  another  was  almost  the 
sole  thing  that  silenced  his  conscience. 
His  mother,  who  kept  "nagging"  day 
after  day,  who  was  never  satisfied,  whose 
appeals  he  sometimes  thought  theatrical, 
and  her  passion  got  up,  was  his  sole 
defence  against  that  self-dissatisfaction 
which  is  the  severest  of  all  criticisms.  If 
she  would  but  let  him  alone,  leave  him  to 
his  own  initiative,  and  not  perpetually  en- 
deavor to  force  a  change  which  to  be 
effectual,  as  all  authorities  agreed,  must 
come  of  itself !  He  was  quite  conscious 
of  the  inadequacy  of  this  argument,  and 
in  his  heart  felt  that  it  was  a  poor  thing  to 
take  advantage  of  it;  but  yet,  on  the  sur- 
face of  his  mind,  put  it  forward  and  made 
a  bulwark  of  it  against  his  own  conscience. 
He  did  so  now  as  he  hurried  along,  in  all 
the  heat  that  follows  a  personal  encoun- 
ter. If  she  would  but  let  him  alone! 
But  he  could  not  move  a  step  anywhere, 
could  not  make  an  engagement,  could  not 
step  into  a  friend's  rooms,  as  he  was  go- 
ing to  do  now,  without  her  interference. 
The  relations  of  a  parent  to  an  only  child 
are  not  the  same  as  those  that  exist  be- 
tween a  father  and  mother  and  the  differ- 
ent members  of  a  large  family.  It  has 
been  usual  to  consider  them  in  one  par- 
ticular light  as  implying  the  closest  union 
and  mutual  devotion.  But  there  is  an- 
other point  of  view  in  which  to  consider 
the  question.  They  are  so  near  to  each 
other,  and  the  relationship  so  close,  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  opposition  and  con- 
trariety more  trying,  more  absorbing,  than 
any  other  except  that  between  husband 
and  wife.  A  young  son  does  not  always 
see  the  necessity  of  devotion  to  a  mother 
who  is  not  very  old,  who  has  still  many 
sources  of  pleasure  apart  from  himself,  and 
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who  is  not  capable,  perhaps,  on  her  side, 
of  the  undiscriminating  worship  which 
is  grandmotherly,  and  implies  a  certain 
weakness  and  dimness  of  perception  in 
the  fond  eyes  that  see  everything  in  a 
rosy,  ideal  light.  This  fond  delusion  is 
often  in  its  way  a  moral  agent,  obliging 
the  object  of  it  to  fulfil  what  is  expected 
of  him,  and  reward  the  full  and  perfect 
trust  which  is  given  so  unhesitatingly. 
But  in  this  case  it  was  not  possible.  The 
young  man  thought,  or  persuaded  him- 
self, that  his  mother's  vexatious  watch 
over  him,  and  what  he  called  her  constant 
suspicion  and  doubt  of  him,  had  given 
him  a  reason  for  the  disgust  and  impa- 
tience with  which  he  turned  from  her 
control.  He  pictured  to  himself  the  dif- 
ference which  a  father's  larger,  more  gen- 
erous sway  would  have  made  in  him;  to 
that  he  would  have  answered,  he  thought, 
like  a  ship  to  its  helm,  like  an  army  to  its 
general.  But  this  petty  rule,  this  perpet- 
ual fault-finding,  raised  up  every  faculty 
in  opposition.  Even  when  he  meant  the 
best,  her  words  of  warning,  her  reminders 
of  duty,  were  enough  to  set  him  all  wrong 
again.  He  thought,  as  a  bad  husband 
often  thinks,  when  he  is  conscious  of  the 
world's  disapproval,  that  it  was  her  com- 
plaints that  were  the  cause.  And  when 
he  was  reminded  by  others,  well-meaning 
but  injudicious,  of  all  he  owed  to  his 
mother,  his  mind  rose  yet  more  strongly 
in  opposition,  his  spirit  refused  the  claim. 
This  is  a  very  different  picture  from  that 
of  the  widow's  son  whose  earliest  inspira- 
tion is  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  mother, 
and  adoring  gratitude  for  her  care  and 
love  —  but  it  is  perhaps  as  true  a  one. 
A  young  man  may  be  placed  in  an  unfair 
position  by  the  excessive  claim  made 
upon  his  heart  and  conscience  in  this 
way,  and  so  Walter  felt  it.  He  might 
have  given  all  that,  and  more,  if  nothing 
had  been  asked  of  him;  but  when  he  was 
expected  to  feel  so  much,  he  felt  himself 
half  justified  in  feeling  nothing.  Thus 
the  situation  had  become  one  of  strained 
and  continual  opposition.  It  was  a  kind 
of  duel,  in  which  the  younger  combatant 
at  least  —  the  assailed  person,  whose 
free-will  and  independence  were  ham- 
pered by  such  perpetual  requirements  — 
never  yielded  a  step.  The  other  might 
do  so,  by  turns  throwing  up  her  arms 
altogether,  but  not  he. 

It  was  with  this  feeling  strong  in  his 
mind,  and  affecting  his  temper  as  nothing 
else  does  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  has- 
tened along  the  street  towards  the  rooms 
occupied  by  Captain  Underwood,  a  per- 


sonage whom  the  ladies  of  Sloebury  were 
unanimous  in  disliking.  Nobody  knew 
exactly  where  it  was  that  he  got  his  mili- 
tary title.  He  did  not  belong  to  any  regi- 
ment in  her  Majesty's  service.  He  had 
not  even  the  humble  claim  of  a  militia 
officer ;  yet  nobody  dared  say  that  there 
was  anything  fictitious  about  him,  or  stig- 
matize the  captain  as  an  impostor.  Other 
captains  and  colonels  and  men-at-arms 
of  undoubted  character  supported  his 
claims;  he  belonged  to  one  or  two  well- 
known  clubs.  An  angry  woman  would 
sometimes  fling  an  insult  at  him  when  her 
husband  or  son  came  home  penniless  after 
an  evening  in  his  company,  wondering 
what  they  could  see  in  an  underbred  fel- 
low who  was  no  more  a  captain  (she  would 
say  in  her  wrath)  than  she  was;  but  of 
these  assertions  there  was  no  proof,  and 
the  vehemence  of  them  naturally  made 
the  captain's  partisans  more  and  more 
eager  in  his  favor.  He  had  not  been 
above  six  months  in  Sloebury,  but  every- 
body knew  him.  There  was  scarcely  an 
evening  in  which  half-a-dozen  men  did  not 
congregate  in  his  rooms,  drawn  together 
by  that  strange  attraction  which  makes 
people  meet  who  do  not  care  in  the  least 
for  each  other's  company,  nor  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  each  other,  yet  are  possi- 
bly less  vacant  in  society  than  when  alone, 
or  find  the  murmur  of  many  voices,  the 
smoke  of  many  cigars,  exhilarating  and 
agreeable.  It  was  not  every  evening  that 
the  cards  were  produced.  The  captain 
was  wary;  he  frightened  nobody;  he  did 
not  wish  to  give  occasion  to  the  tremors 
of  the  ladies,  whom  he  would  have  con- 
ciliated even,  if  he  had  been  able  ;  but 
there  are  men  against  whom  the  instinct 
of  all  women  rises,  as  there  are  women 
from  whom  all  men  turn.  It  was  only 
now  and  then  that  he  permitted  play.  He 
spoke  indeed  strongly  against  it  on  many 
occasions.  "What  do  you  want  with 
cards.?"  he  would  say.  "A  good  cigar 
and  a  friend  to  talk  to  ought  to  be  enough 
for  any  man."  But  twice  or  thrice  in  a 
week  his  scruples  would  give  way.  He 
was  a  tall,  well-formed  man,  of  an  uncer- 
tain age,  with  burning,  hazel  eyes,  and  a 
scar  on  his  forehead  got  in  that  mysteri- 
ous service  to  which  now  and  then  he 
made  allusion,  and  which  his  friends  con- 
cluded must  have  been  in  some  foreign 
legion,  or  with  Garibaldi,  or  some  other 
irregular  warfare.  There  were  some  who 
thought  him  a  man,  old  for  his  age,  of 
thirty-five,  and  some  who,  concluding  him 
young  for  his  age  and  well  preserved, 
credited  him  with  twenty  years  more;  but 
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thirty-five  or  fifty-five,  whichever  it  was, 
he  was  erect  and  strong,  and  well  set  up, 
and  possessed  an  amount  of  experience 
and  apparent  knowledge  of  the  world,  at 
which  the  striplings  of  Sloebury  admired 
and  wondered,  and  which  even  the  older 
men  respected,  as  men  in  the  country  re- 
spect the  mention  of  great  names  and 
incidents  that  have  become  historical. 
He  had  away  of  recommending  himself 
even  to  the  serious,  and  would  now  and 
then  break  forth,  as  if  reluctantly,  into  an 
account  of  some  instance  of  faith  or  pa- 
tience on  the  battle-field  or  the  hospital 
which  made  even  the  rector  declare  that 
to  consider  Underwood  as  an  irreligious 
man  was  both  unjust  and  unkind.  So 
strong  was  the  prejudice  of  the  women, 
however,  that  Mrs.  Wynn,  always  chari- 
table, and  whose  silent  protest  was  gener- 
ally only  made  when  the  absent  were 
blamed,  shook  her  head  at  this  testimony 
borne  in  favor  of  the  captain.  She  had 
no  son  to  be  led  away,  and  her  husband 
it  need  not  be  said,  considering  his  posi- 
tion, was  invulnerable;  but  with  all  her 
charity  she  could  not  believe  in  the  reli- 
gion of  Captain  Underwood.  His  rooms 
were  very  nice  rooms  in  the  best  street  in 
Sloebury.  and  if  his  society  was  what  is 
called  "  mixed,"  yet  the  best  people  were 
occasionally  to  be  met  there,  as  well  as 
those  who  were  not  the  best. 

There  was  a  little  stir  in  the  company 
when  Walter  entered.  To  tell  the  truth, 
notwithstanding  the  wild  mirth  and  dissi- 
pation which  the  ladies  believed  to  go  on  in 
Captain  Underwood's  rooms,  the  society 
assembled  there  was  at  the  moment  dull 
and  in  want  of  a  sensation.  There  had 
not  been  anything  said  for  the  course  of 
two  minutes  at  least.  There  was  no  play 
going  on,  and  the  solemn  puff  of  smoke 
from  one  pair  of  lips  after  another  would 
have  been  the  height  of  monotony  had  it 
not  been  the  wildest  fun  and  gratification. 
The  men  in  the  room  took  pipes  and  cigars 
out  of  their  mouths  to  welcome  the  new- 
comer. "  Hallo,  Walter  !  "  they  all  said 
in  different  tones;  for  in  Sloebury  the 
use  of  Christian  names  was  universal, 
everybody  having  known  everybody  else 
since  the  moment  of  their  birth. 

*'  Here  comes  Methven,"  said  the  owner 
of  the  rooms  (it  was  one  of  his  charms, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  younger  men,  that  he 
was  not  addicted  to  this  familiarity),  "  in 
the  odor  of  sanctity.  It  will  do  us  all 
good  to  have  an  account  of  the  rector's 
party.  How  did  you  leave  the  old  ladies, 
my  excellent  boy  ?  " 

"  Stole  away  like  the  fox,  by  Jove,"  said 


the  hunting  man,  who  was  the  pride  of 
Sloebury. 

"  More  like  the  mouse  with  the  old  cats 
after  it,"  said  another  wit. 

Now  Walter  had  come  in  among  them 
strong  in  his  sense  of  right  and  in  his 
sense  of  wrong,  feeling  himself  at  the 
same  moment  a  sorry  fool  and  an  injured 
hero,  a  sufferer  for  the  rights  of  -man  ;  and 
it  would  have  been  of  great  use  to  him  in 
both  these  respects  to  have  felt  himself 
step  into  a  superior  atmosphere,  into  the 
heat  of  a  political  discussion,  or  even  into 
noisy  amusement,  or  the  passion  of  play 
—  anything  which  would  rouse  the  spirits 
and  energies,  and  show  the  action  of  a 
larger  life.  But  to  feel  his  own  arrival  a 
sort  of  godsend  in  the  dulness,  and  to 
hear  nothing  but  the  heavy  puff  of  all  the 
smoke,  and  the  very  poor  wit  with  which 
he  was  received,  was  sadly  disconcerting, 
and  made  him  more  and  more  angry  with 
himself  and  the  circumstances  which 
would  give  him  no  sort  of  support  or  com- 
fort. 

"  The  old  ladies,"  he  said,  "  were  rather 
more  lively  than  you  fellows.  You  look 
as  if  you  had  all  been  poisoned  in  your 
wine,  like  the  men  in  the  opera,  and  ex- 
pected the  wall  to  open  and  the  monks 
and  the  coffins  to  come  in." 

"  I  knew  that  Methven  would  bring  us 
some  excellent  lesson,"  said  Captain  Un- 
derwood. "  Remember  that  we  have  all 
to  die.  Think,  my  friends,  upon  your  lat- 
ter end." 

"Jump  up  here  and  give  us  a  sermon, 
Wat." 

"  Don't  tease  him,  he's  dangerous." 

"The  old  ladies  have  been  too  much 
for  him." 

This  went  on  till  Walter  had  settled 
down  into  his  place,  and  lighted  his  pipe 
like  the  rest.  He  looked  upon  them  with 
disenchanted  eyes  ;  not  that  he  had  ever 
entertained  any  very  exalted  opinion  of 
his  company;  but  to-night  he  was  out  of 
sympathy  with  all  his  surroundings,  and 
he  felt  it  almost  a  personal  offence  that 
there  should  be  so  little  to  attract  and 
excite  in  this  manly  circle  which  thought 
so  much  more  of  itself  than  of  any  other, 
and  was  so  scornful,  of  the  old  ladies,  who 
after  all  were  not  old  ladies,  but  the 
graver  members  of  the  community  in  gen- 
eral, with  an  ornamental  adjunct  of  young 
womankind.  On  ordinary  occasions  no 
doubt  Widter  would  have  chimed  in  with 
the  rest,  but  to-night  he  was  dissatisfied 
and  mise'-abie,  not  sure  of  any  sensation 
in  particular,  but  one  of  scorn  and  dis- 
taste   for  his   surroundings.     He   would 
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have  felt  this  in  almost  any  conceivable 
case,  but  in  the  midst  of  this  poor  jesting 
and  would-be  wit,  the  effect  was  doubled. 
Was  it  worth  while  for  this  to  waste  his 
time,  to  offend  the  opinion  of  all  his 
friends?  Such  thoughts  must  always 
come  in  similar  circumstances.  Even  in 
the  most  brilliant  revelry  there  will  be  a 
pause,  a  survey  of  the  position,  a  sense, 
however  unwilling,  that  the  game  is  not 
worth  the  candle.  But  here  !  They  were 
all  as  dull  as  ditch-water,  he  said  to  him- 
self. Separately  there  was  scarcely  one 
whom  he  would  have  selected  as  an  agree- 
able companion,  and  was  it  possible  by 
joining  many  dulnesses  together  to  pro- 
duce a  brilliant  result?  There  was  no 
doubt  that  Walter's  judgment  was  jaun- 
diced that  evening;  for  he  was  not  by  any 
means  so  contemptuous  of  his  friends  on 
ordinary  occasions ;  but  he  had  been 
eager  to  find  an  excuse  for  himself,  to  be 
able  to  say  that  here  was  real  life  and 
genial  society  in  place  of  the  affected 
solemnity  of  the  proper  people.  When 
he  found  himself  unable  to  do  this,  he 
was  struck  as  by  a  personal  grievance, 
and  sat  moody  and  abstracted,  bringing  a 
chill  upon  everybody,  till  one  by  one  the 
boon  companions  strolled  away. 

"  A  pretty  set  of  fellows  to  talk  of  dul- 
ness,"  he  cried,  with  a  little  burst,  "as  if 
they  were  not  dull  beyond  all  description 
themselves." 

"  Come,  Methven,  you  are  out  of  tem- 
per," said  Captain  Underwood.  "  They 
are  good  fellows  enough  when  you  are  in 
the  vein  for  them.  Something  has  put 
you  out  of  joint." 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  cried  Walter,  "  except 
the  sight  of  you  all  sitting  as  solemn  as 
owls  pretending  to  enjoy  yourselves.  At 
the  rectory  one  yawned  indeed,  it  was  the 
genius  of  the  place  —  but  to  hear  all  those 
dull  dogs  laughing  at  that,  as  if  they  were 
not  a  few  degrees  worse  !  Is  there  noth- 
ing but  dulness  in  life?  Is  everything 
the  same  —  one  way  or  another  —  and 
nothing  to  show  for  it  all,  when  it  is  over, 
but  tediousness  and  discontent  ?  " 

Underwood  looked  at  him  keenly  with 
his  fiery  eyes. 

"  So  you've  come  to  that  already,  have 
you  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  thought  you  were  too 
young  and  foolish." 

"  I  am  not  so  young  as  not  to  know  that 
I  am  behaving  like  an  idiot,"  Walter  said. 
Perhaps  he  had  a  little  hope  of  being  con- 
tradicted and  brought  back  to  his  own 
esteem. 

But  instead  of  this.  Captain  Underwood 
only  looked  at  him  again  and  laughed. 


"  I  know,"  he  said  :  "  the  conscience 
has  its  tremors,  especially  after  an  even- 
ing at  the  rectory.  You  see  how  well 
respectability  looks,  how  comfortable  it 
is." 

"  I  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  Walter 
cried  indignantly.  "  I  see  how  dull  you 
are,  you  people  who  scoff  at  respectability, 
and  I  begin  to  wonder  whether  it  is  not 
better  to  be  dull  and  thrive  than  to  be  dull 
and  perish.  They  seem  much  the  same 
thing  so  far  as  enjoyment  goes." 

"You  want  excitement,"  said  the  other 
carelessly.  "  I  allow  there  is  not  much  of 
that  here." 

"  I  want  something,"  cried  Walter. 
"Cards  even  are  better  than  nothing.  I 
want  to  feel  that  I  have  blood  in  my 
veins." 

"  My  dear  boy,  all  that  is  easily  ex- 
plained. You  want  money.  Money  is  the 
thing  that  mounts  the  blood  in  the  veins. 
With  money  you  can  have  as  much  ex- 
citement, as  much  movement  as  you  like. 
Let  people  say  what  they  please,  there  is 
nothing  else  that  does  it,"  said  the  man 
of  experience.  He  took  a  choice  cigar 
leisurely  from  his  case  as  he  spoke.  "  A 
bit  of  a  country  town  like  this,  what  can 
you  expect  from  it?  There  is  no  go  in 
them.  They  risk  a  shilling,  and  go  away 
frightened  if  they  lose.  If  they  don't  go 
to  church  on  Sunday  they  feel  all  the  re- 
morse of  a  villain  in  a  play.  It's  all  petty 
here  —  everything's  petty,  both  the  vices 
and  the  virtues.  I  don't  wonder  you  find 
it  slow.  What  I  find  it,  I  don't  need  to 
say." 

"Why  do  you  stop  here,  then?"  said 
Walter,  not  unnaturally,  with  a  momentary 
stare  of  surprise.  Then  he  resumed,  be- 
ing full  of  his  own  subject.  "  I  know  I'm 
an  ass,"  he  said,  "  I  loaf  about  here  doing 
nothing  when  I  ought  to  be  at  work.  I 
don't  know  why  I  do  it;  but  neither  do  I 
know  how  to  get  out  of  it.  You,  that's 
quite  another  thing.  You  have  no  call  to 
stay.  I  wonder  you  do  :  why  do  you  ?  If 
I  were  as  free  as  you,  I  should  be  off  — 
before  another  day." 

"  Come  along  then,"  said  Underwood 
good-humoredly.     "  I'll  go  if  you'll  go." 

At  this  Walter  shook  his  head. 

"  I  have  no  money,  you  know.  I  ought 
to  be  in  an  office  or  doing  something.  I 
can't  go  off  to  shoot  here  or  fish  there, 
like  you." 

"  By-and-by  —  by-and-by.  You  have 
time  enough  to  wait." 

Walter  gave  him  a  look  of  surprise. 

"There  is  nothing  to  wait  for,"  he  said. 
"  Is   that   why  you   have   said  so   jnany 
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things  to  me  about  seeing  life?  I  have 
nothing.  We've  got  no  money  in  the 
family.  I  may  wait  till  doomsday,  but  it 
will  do  nothing  for  me." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  said  Under- 
wood. "  Oh,  you  needn't  devour  me  with 
your  eyes.  I  know  nothing  of  your  family 
affairs.  I  suppose  of  course  that  by-and- 
by,  in  the  course  of  nature " 

"You  mean,"  said  Walter,  turning  pale, 
*'when  my  mother  dies.  No,  I'm  not 
such  a  wretched  cad  as  that:  if  I  didn't 
know  I  sliould  get  next  to  nothing  then, 

I "    (His  conscience  nearly   tripped 

this  young  man  up,  running  into  his  way 
so  hurriedly  that  he  caught  his  foot  un- 
awares.) Then  he  stopped  and  grew  red, 
staring  at  his  companion.  "  Most  of  what 
she  has  dies  with  her,  if  that's  what  you're 
thinking  of.  There  is  nothing  in  that  to 
build  upon.  And  I'm  glad  of  it,"  the 
young  man  cried. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Methven,"  said 
the  other.  "  But  it  needn't  be  that;  there 
are  other  ways  of  getting  rich." 

"  I  don't  know  any  of  them,  unless  by 
work:  and  how  am  I  to  work  .f*  It  is  so 
easy  to  speak.  What  can  I  work  at?  and 
where  am  I  to  get  it?  —  there  is  the  ques- 
tion. I  hear  enough  on  that  subject  —  as 
if  I  were  a  tailor  or  a  shoemaker  that 
could  find  something  to  do  at  any  corner. 
There  is  no  reason  in  it,"  the  young  man 
said,  so  hotly,  and  with  such  a  fiush  of 
resentful  obstinacy,  that  the  fervor  of  his 
speech  betrayed  him.  He  was  like  a  man 
who  had  outrun  himself,  and  paused,  out 
of  breath. 

"You'll  see;  something  will  turn  up," 
said  Underwood,  with  a  laugh. 

"  What  can  turn  up? — nothing.  Sup- 
pose I  go  to  New  Zealand  and  come  back 
at  fifty  with  my  fortune  made  —  fifty's 
just  the  age,  isn't  it,  to  begin  to  enjoy 
yourself,"  cried  Walter  scornfully ;  "when 
you  have  not  a  tooth  left,  nor  a  faculty 
perfect?"  He  was  so  young  that  the 
half-century  appeared  to  him  like  the  age 
of  Methusaleh,  and  men  who  lived  to  that 
period  as  having  outlived  all  that  is  worth 
living  for.  His  mentor  laughed  a  little 
uneasily,  as  if  he  had  been  touched  by 
this  chance  shot. 

"  It  is  not  such  a  terrible  age  after  all," 
he  said.  "A  man  can  still  enjoy  himself 
when  he  is  fifty;  but  I  grant  you  that  at 
twenty-four  it's  a  long  time  to  wait  for 
your  pleasure.  However,  let  us  hope 
something  will  turn  up  before  then.  Sup- 
posing, for  the  sake  of  argument,  you 
were  to  come  in  to  your  fortune  more 
speedily,  I   wonder  what  you   would  do 
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with  it  —  eh?  you  are  such  a  terrible  fel- 
low for  excitement.     The  turf?" 

"All  that  is  folly,"  said  Walter,  getting 
up  abruptly.  "  Nothing  more,  thanks.  I 
am  coming  in  to  no  fortune.  And  you 
don't  understand  me  a  bit,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  room,  to  look  back 
upon  the  scene  where  he  had  himself 
spent  so  many  hours,  made  piquant  by  a 
sense  of  that  wrong-doing  which  supplies 
excitement  when  other  motives  fail.  The 
chairs  standing  about  as  their  occupants 
had  thrust  them  away  from  the  table,  the 
empty  glasses  upon  it,  the  disorder  of  the 
room,  struck  him  with  a  certain  sense. of 
disgust.  It  was  a  room  intended  by  na- 
ture to  be  orderly  and  sober,  with  heavy 
country-town  furniture,  and  nothing  about 
it  that  could  throw  any  grace  on  disarray. 
The  master  of  the  place  stood  against  the 
table  swaying  a  somewhat  heavy  figure 
over  it,  and  gazing  at  the  young  man  with 
his  fiery  eyes.  Walter's  rudeness  did  not 
please  him,  any  more  than  his  abrupt 
withdrawal. 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  he  said, 
with  an  effort  to  retain  his  good-humored 
aspect.  "If  I  don't  understand  you,  I 
should  like  to  know  who  does  ?  and  when 
that  fortune  comes,  you  will  remember 
what  I  say." 

"Pshaw!"  Walter  cried,  impatiently 
turning  away.  A  nod  of  his  head  was  all 
the  good-night  he  gave.  He  hurried 
down  as  he  had  hurried  up,  still  as  little 
contented,  as  full  of  dissatisfaction  as 
when  he  came.  This  man  who  thought 
he  understood  him,  who  intended  to  influ- 
ence him,  revolted  the  young  man's  uneasy 
sense  of  independence,  as  much  as  did 
the  bond  of  more  lawful  authority.  Did 
Underwood,  too,  think  him  a  child  not 
able  to  guide  himself?  It  was  very  late 
by  this  time,  and  the  streets  very  silent. 
He  walked  quickly  home  through  the 
wintry  darkness  of  November,  with  a 
mind  as  thoroughly  out  of  tune  as  it  is 
possible  to  imagine.  He  had  gone  to 
Underwood's  in  the  hot  impulse  of  oppo- 
sition, with  the  hope  of  getting  rid  tem- 
porarily, at  least,  of  the  struggle  within 
him  ;  but  he  had  not  got  rid  of  it.  The 
dull  jokes  of  the  assembled  company  had 
only  made  the  raging  of  the  inward  storm 
more  sensible,  and  the  jaunty  and  pre- 
sumptuous misconception  with  which  his 
host  received  his  involuntary  confidences 
afterwards,  had  aggravated  instead  of 
soothing  his  mind.  Indeed,  Underwood's 
pretence  at  knowing  all  about  it,  his 
guesses  and  attempts  to  sound  his  com- 
panion's mind,  and  the  blundering  inter- 
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pretation  of  it  into  which  he  stumbled, 
filled  Walter  with  double  indignation  and 
disgust.  This  man  too  he  had  thought 
much  of,  and  expected  superior  intelli- 
gence from —  and' all  that  he  had  to  say 
was  an  idiotic  anticipation  of  some  mirac- 
ulous coming  into  a  fortune  which  Walter 
was  aware  was  as  likely  to  happen  to  the 
beggar  on  the  streets  as  to  himself.  He 
bad  been  angry  with  nature  and  his  mother 
when  he  left  her  door ;  he  was  angry  with 
everybody  when  he  returned  to  it,  though 
his  chief  anger  of  all,  and  the  root  of  all 
the  others,  was  that  anger  with  himself, 
which  burnt  within  his  veins,  and  which 
is  the  hardest  of  all  others  to  quench  out. 

CHAPTER   III. 

Walter  was  very  late  next  morning 
as  he  had  been  very  late  at  night.  The 
ladies  had  breakfasted  long  before,  and 
there  was  a  look  of  reproach  in  the  very 
table-cloth  left  there  so  much  after  the 
usual  time,  and  scrupulously  cleared  of 
everything  that  the  others  had  used,  and 
arranged  at  one  end,  with  the  dish  kept 
hot  for  him,  and  the  small  teapot  just  big 
enough  for  one,  which  was  a  sermon  in 
itself.  His  mother  was  seated  by  the  fire 
with  her  weekly  books,  which  she  was 
adding  up.  She  said  scarcely  anything 
to  him,  except  the  morning  greeting,  fill- 
ing out  his  tea  with  a  gravity  which  was 
all  the  more  crushing  that  there  was  noth- 
ing in  it  to  object  to,  nothing  to  resent. 
Adding  up  accounts  of  itself  is  not  cheer- 
ful work  ;  but  naturally  the  young  man 
resented  this  seriousness  all  the  more 
because  he  had  no  right  to  do  so.  It  was 
intolerable,  he  felt,  to  sit  and  eat  in  pres- 
ence of  that  silent  figure  partly  turned 
away  from  him,  jotting  down  the  different 
amounts  on  a  bit  of  paper,  and  absorbed 
in  that  occupation  as  if  unconscious  of 
his  presence.  Even  scolding  was  better 
than  this  ;  Walter  was  perfectly  conscious 
of  all  it  was  in  her  power  to  say.  He 
knew  by  heart  her  remonstrances  and  ap- 
peals. Ijut  he  disliked  the  silence  more 
than  all.  He  longed  to  take  her  by  the 
shoulders,  and  cry,  "What  is  \i?  What 
have  you  got  to  say  to  me  .''  What  do 
you  mean  by  sitting  there  like  a  stone 
figure,  ar.d  meaning  it  all  the  same  !  " 
He  did  not  do  this,  knowing  it  would  be 
foolish,  and  give  his  constant  antagonist 
a  certain  advantage  ;  but  lie  longed  to  get 
rid  of  some  of  his  own  exasperation  by 
such  an  act.  it  was  with  a  kind  of  force 
over  himself  that  he  ate  his  breakfast, 
going  through  all  the  forms,  prolonging 
it    to  the  utmost    oi    his    power,    helping 


himself  with  deliberate  solemnity  in  defi- 
ance of  the  spectator,  who  seemed  so 
absorbed  in  her  own  occupation,  but  was, 
he  felt  sure,  watching  his  every  move- 
ment. It  was  not,  however,  until  he  had 
come  to  an  end  of  his  prolonged  meal 
and  of  his  newspaper,  that  his  mother 
spoke. 

"Do  you  think,"  she  said,  "that  it 
would  be  possible  for  you  to  write  that 
letter  to  Mr.  Milnathort,  of  which  I  have 
spoken  so  often,  to-day  ?  " 

"  Oh,  quite  possible,"  said  Walter  care- 
lessly. 

"  Will  you  do  it,  then  ?  It  seems  to  me 
very  important  to  your  interests.  Will 
you  really  do  it,  and  do  it  to-day  ?  " 

"  I'll  see  about  it,"  Walter  said. 

"  I  don't  ask  you  to  see  about  it.  It  is 
nothing  very  difficult.  I  ask  you  to  do  it 
at  once  —  to-day." 

He  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment  with  an 
angry  obstinacy. 

"  I  see  no  particular  occasion  for  all 
this  haste.  It  has  stood  over  a  good 
many  days.  Why  should  you  insist  so 
upon  it  now  ?  " 

"Everyday  that  it  has  been  put  off  has 
been  a  mistake.  It  should  have  been 
done  at  once,"  Mrs.  Methven  said. 

"I'll  see  about  it,"  he  said  carelessly; 
and  he  went  out  of  the  room  with  a  sense 
of  having  exasperated  her  as  usual,  which 
was  almost  pleasant. 

At  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  meant  to 
do  what  his  mother  had  asked  of  him: 
but  he  would  not  betray  his  good  inten- 
tions. He  preferred  to  look  hostile  even 
when  he  was  in  the  mind  to  be  obedient. 
He  went  away  to  the  little  sitting-room 
which  was  appropriated  to  him,  where  his 
pipes  adorned  the  mantelpiece,  and  sat 
down  to  consider  the  situation.  To  write 
a  letter  was  not  a  great  thing  to  do,  and 
he  fully  meant  to  do  it;  but  after  he  had 
mused  a  little  angrily  upon  the  want  of 
perception  which  made  his  mother  adopt 
that  cold  and  hectoring  tone,  when  if  she 
had  asked  him  gently  he  would  have  done 
it  in  a  minute,  he  put  forth  his  hand  and 
drew  a  book  towards  him.  It  was  not 
either  a  new  or  an  entertaining  book,  but 
it  secured  his  idle  attention  until  he  sud- 
denly remembered  that  it  was  time  to  go 
out.  The  letter  was  not  written,  but  what 
did  that  matter?  The  ^l)ost  did  not  go 
out  till  the  afternoon,  and  there  was  plenty 
of  time  between  that  time  and  this  to 
write  halfa  dozen  letters.  It  would  do 
very  well,  he  thought,  when  he  came  in 
for  lunch.  So  he  threw  down  the  book 
and  irot  his  hat  and  went  out. 
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Mrs.  Methven,  who  was  on  the  watch, 
hearing  his  every  movement,  came  into 
his  room  after  he  was  gone,  and  looked 
round  with  eager  eyes  to  see  if  the  letter 
was  written,  if  there  was  any  trace  of  it. 
Perhaps  he  had  taken  it  out  with  him  to 
post  it,  she  thought:  and  though  it  was 
injurious  to  her  that  she  should  not  know 
sometiiing  more  about  a  piece  of  business 
in  which  he  was  not  the  sole  person  con- 
cerned, yet  it  gave  her  a  sort  of  relief  to 
think  that  so  much  at  least  he  had  done. 
She  went  back  to  her  books  with  an  easier 
mind.  She  was  far  from  being  a  rich 
woman,  but  her  son  had  known  none  of 
her  little  difficulties,  her  efforts  to  make 
ends  meet.  She  had  thought  it  wrong  to 
trouble  his  childhood  with  such  confi- 
dences, and  he  had  grown  up  thinking 
nothing  on  the  subject,  without  any  par- 
ticular knowledge  of,  or  interest  in,  her 
affairs,  taking  everything  for  granted.  It 
was  her  own  fault,  she  said  to  herself, 
and  so  it  was  to  some  extent.  She  would 
sometimes  think  that  if  she  had  it  to  do 
over  again  she  would  change  all  that. 
How  often  do  we  think  this,  and  with 
what  bitter  regret,  in  respect  to  the  chil- 
dren whom  people  speak  of  as  wax  in  our 
hands,  till  we  suddenly  wake  up  and  find 
them  iron  !  She  had  kept  her  difficulties 
out  of  Walter's  way,  and  instead  of  being 
grateful  to  her  for  so  doing,  he  was  sim- 
ply indifferent,  neither  inquiring  nor  car- 
ing to  know.  Her  own  doing!  It  was 
easier  to  herself,  yet  bitter  beyond  telling, 
to  acknowledge  it  to  be  so.  Just  at  this 
time,  when  Christmas  was  approaching, 
the  ends  took  a  great  deal  of  tugging  and 
coaxing  to  bring  them  together.  A  few 
of  Walter's  bills  had  come  in  unexpect- 
edly, putting  her  poor  balance  altogether 
wrong.  Miss  Merivale  contributed  a  lit- 
tle, but  only  a  little,  to  the  housekeeping; 
for  Mrs.  Methven  was  both  proud  and 
liberal,  and  understood  giving  better  than 
receiving.  She  went  back  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  all  her  books  lay  upon  the 
table,  near  the  fire.  Her  reckoning  had 
not  advanced  much  since  she  had  begun 
it,  with  Walter  sitting  at  breakfast.  Her 
faculties  had  been  all  absorbed  in  him 
and  what  he  was  doing.  Now  she  ad- 
dressed herself  to  her  accounts  with  a 
strenuous  effort.  It  is  hard  work  to  bal- 
ance a  small  sum  of  money  against  a  large 
number  of  bills,  to  settle  how  to  divide  it 
so  as  that  everybody  shall  have  some- 
thing, and  the  mouths  of  hungry  creditors 
be  stopped.  Perhaps  we  might  say  that 
this  was  one  of  the  fine  arts  —  so  many 
pounds    here,    so   many    there,    keeping 
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credit  afloat,  and  the  wolf  of  debt  from 
the  door.  Mrs.  Methven  was  skilled  in 
it.  She  went  to  this  work,  feeling  all  its 
difficulty  and  burden  :  yet,  with  a  little 
relief,  not  because  she  saw  any  way  out 
of  her  difficulties,  but  because  Walter  had 
written  that  letter.  It  was  always  some- 
thing done,  she  thought,  in  her  simplicity, 
and  something  might  come  of  it,  some 
way  in  which  he  could  get  the  means  of 
exercising  his  faculties,  perhaps  of  distin- 
guishing himself  even  yet. 

Walter  for  his  part  strolled  away  through 
the  little  town  in  his  usual  easy  way.  It 
was  a  fine,  bright,  winterly  morning,  not 
cold,  yet  cold  enough  to  make  brisk  walk- 
ing pleasant,  and  stir  the  blood  in  young 
veins.  There  was  no  football  going  on, 
nor  any  special  amusement.  He  could 
not  afford  to  hunt,  and  the  only  active 
winter  exercise  which  he  could  attain  was 
limited  to  this  game  —  of  which  there  was 
a  good  deal  at  Sloebury  —  and  skating, 
when  it  pleased  Providence  to  send  ice, 
which  was  too  seldom.  He  looked  in 
upon  one  or  two  of  his  cronies,  and  played 
a  game  of  billiards,  and  hung  about  the 
High  Street  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
There  was  nothing  particular  going  on, 
but  the  air  was  fresh,  and  the  sun  shin- 
ing, and  a  little  pleasant  movement  about, 
much  more  agreeable  at  least  than  sitting 
in  a  stuffy  liule  room  writing  a  trouble- 
some letter  which  he  felt  sure  would  not 
do  the  least  good.  Finally,  he  met  Cap- 
tain Underwood,  who  regarded  him  with 
a  look  which  Walter  would  have  called 
anxious  had  he  been  able  to  imagine  any 
possible  reason  why  Underwood  should 
entertain  any  anxiety  on  his  account. 

"Well!  any  news?"  the  captain  cried. 

"News!  What  news  should  there  be 
in  this  dead-alive  place?"  Walter  said. 

The  other  looked  at  him  keenly  as  if  to 
see  whether  he  was  quite  sincere,  and 
then  said,  "Come  and  have  some  lunch." 

He  was  free  of  all  the  best  resorts  in 
Sloebury,  this  mysterious  man.  He  be- 
longed to  the  club,  he  was  greatly  at  his 
ease  in  the  hotel  —  everything  was  open 
to  him.  Walter,  who  had  but  little  money 
of  his  own,  and  could  not  quite  cut  the 
figure  he  wished,  was  not  displeased  to 
be  thus  exhibited  as  the  captain's  fore- 
most ally. 

"  I  thought  you  might  have  come  into 
that  fortune,  you  are  looking  so  spruce," 
the  captain  said,  and  laughed.  But  though 
he  laughed  he  kept  an  eye  on  the  young 
man,  as  if  the  pleasantry  meant  more  than 
appeared.  Walter  felt  a  momentarv  irri- 
tation with  this,  which  seemed  to  him  a 
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very  bad  joke  ;  but  he  went  with  the,  cap- 
tain all  the  same,  not  without  a  recollec- 
tion of  the  table  at  home,  at  which,  after 
waiting  three  quarters  of  an  hour  or  so, 
and  watching  at  the  window  for  his  com- 
ing, the  ladies  would  at  last  sit  down. 
But  he  was  not  a  child  to  be  forced  to  at- 
tendance at  every  meal,  he  said  to  him- 
self. The  captain's  attentions  to  him 
were  great,  and  it  was  a  very  nice  little 
meal  that  they  had  together. 

"  I  expect  you  to  do  great  things  for  me 
when  you  come  into  your  fortune.  You 
had  better  engage  me  at  once  as  your 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,"  he  said, 
with  a  laugh.  "  Of  course  you  will  quit 
Sloebury,  and  make  yourself  free  of  all 
this  bondage." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  said  Walter,  humoring 
the  joke,  though  it  was  so  bad  a  one  in 
every  way. 

He  could  not  quarrel  with  his  host  at 
his  own  table,  and  perhaps  after  all  it  was 
more  dignified  to  take  it  with  good  humor. 

"  You  must  not  go  in  for  mere  expense," 
the  captain  said ;  "you  must  make  it  pay. 
I  can  put  you  up  to  a  thing  or  two.  You 
must  not  go  into  the  world  like  a  pigeon 
to  be  plucked.  It  would  affect  my  per- 
sonal honor  if  a  pupil  of  mine — for  I 
consider  you  as  a  pupil  of  mine,  Methven, 
I  think  I  have  imparted  to  you  a  thing  or 
two.  You  are  not  quite  the  simpleton 
you  used  to  be,  do  you  think  you  are?" 

Walter  received  this  with  great  gravity, 
though  he  tried  to  look  as  if  he  were  not 
offended. 

"Was  I  a  simpleton?"  he  said.  "I 
suppose  in  one's  own  case  one  never 
sees." 

"Were  you  a  simpleton!"  said  the 
other,  with  a  laugh,  and  then  he  stopped 
himself,  always  keenly  watching  the  young 
man's  face,  and  perceiving  that  he  was 
going  too  far.  "But  I  flatter  myself  you 
could  hold  your  own  at  whist  with  any 
man  now,"  the  captain  said. 

This  pleased  the  young  man  ;  his  grav- 
ity unbended  a  little;  there  was  a  visible 
relaxation  of  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 
To  be  praised  is  always  agreeable.  Moral 
applause,  indeed,  may  be  taken  with  com- 
posure, but  who  could  hear  himself  ap- 
plauded for  his  whist  playing  without  an 
exhilaration  of  the  heart?  He  said,  with 
satisfaction,  "  I  always  was  pretty  good  at 
games,"  at  which  his  instructor  laughed 
again,  almost  too  much  for  perfect  good 
breeding. 

"  I  like  to  have  young  fellows  like  you 
to  deal  with,"  he  said,  "fellows  with  a 
little  spirit,  that  are  borp  for  better  things. 


Your  country-town  young  man  is  as  fret- 
ful and  frightened  when  he  loses  a  few 
shillings  as  if  it  were  thousands.  But 
that's  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  feel  you're 
born  to  luck,  my  boy.  I  know  a  man  of 
liberal  breeding  whenever  I  see  him,  he 
is  not  frightened  about  a  nothing.  That's 
one  of  the  things  I  like  in  you,  Methven. 
You  deserve  a  fortune,  and  you  deserve 
to  have  me  for  your  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend." 

All  this  was  said  by  way  of  joke  ;  but  it 
was  strange  to  see  the  steady  watch 
which  he  kept  on  the  young  man's  face. 
One  would  have  said  a  person  of  impor- 
tance whom  Underwood  meant  to  try  his 
strength  with,  but  guardedly,  without  go- 
ing too  far,  and  even  on  whom  he  was 
somehow  dependent,  anxious  to  make  a 
good  impression.  Walter,  who  knew  his 
own  favor  to  be  absolutely  without  impor- 
tance, and  that  Underwood  above  all,  his 
host  and  frequent  entertainer,  could  be 
under  no  possible  delusion  on  the  subject, 
was  puzzled,  yet  flattered,  feeling  that 
only  some  excellence  on  his  own  part,  un- 
discovered by  any  of  his  other  acquaint- 
ances, could  account  for  this.  So  expe- 
rienced a  person  could  have  "  no  motive  " 
in  thus  paying  court  to  a  penniless  and 
prospectless  youth.  Walter  was  per- 
plexed, but  he  was  gratified  too.  He  had 
not  seen  many  of  the  captain's  kind;  no- 
body who  knew  so  many  people  or  who 
was  so  much  at  his  ease  with  the  world. 
Admiration  of  this  vast  acquaintance,  and 
of  the  familiarity  with  which  the  captain 
treated  things  and  people  of  which  others 
spoke  with  bated  breath,  had  varied  in  his 
mind  with  a  fluctuating  sense  that  Under- 
wood was  not  exactly  so  elevated  a  person 
as  he  professed  to  be,  and  even  that  there 
were  occasional  vulgarities  in  this  man  of 
the  world.  Walter  felt  these,  but  in  his 
ignorance  represented  to  himself  that 
perhaps  they  were  right  enough,  and  only 
seemed  vulgar  to  him  who  knew  no  better. 
And  to-day  there  is  no  doubt  he  was 
somewhat  intoxicated  by  this  flattery.  It 
must  be  disinterested,  for  what  could  he 
do  for  anybody?  He  confided  to  the  cap- 
tain more  than  he  had  ever  done  before 
of  his  own  position.  He  described  how 
he  was  being  urged  to  write  to  old  Milna- 
thort. "  He  is  an  old  lawyer  in  Scotland 
—  what  they  call  a  writer  —  and  it  is  sup- 
posed he  might  be  induced  to  take  me 
into  his  office,  for  the  sake  of  old  associa- 
tions. I  don't  know  what  the  associa- 
tions arc,  but  the  position  does  not  smile 
upon  me,"  Walter  said. 

"  Your  family  then  is  a  Scotch  family  ?  '* 
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said  the  captain  with  a  nod  of  approval. 
"  I  thouo;ht  as  much. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I've  got  a  family," 
said  Walter. 

"  On  the  contrary,  Methven  is  a  very 
good  name.  There  are  half-a  dozen  baro- 
nets at  least,  and  a  peer  — you  must  have 
heard  of  him,  Lord  Erradeen." 

"Oh  yes,  I've  heard  of  him,"  Walter 
said  with  a  conscious  look. 

If  he  had  been  more  in  the  world  he 
would  have  said,  '*  He  is  a  cousin  of  mine," 
but  he  was  aware  that  the  strain  of  kin- 
dred was  very  far  off,  and  he  was  at  once 
too  shy  and  too  proud  to  claim  it.  His 
companion  waited  apparently  for  the  dis- 
closure, then  finding  it  did  not  come 
opened  the  way. 

"  If  he's  a  relation  of  yours,  it's  to  him 
you  ought  to  write  ;  very  likely  he  would 
do  something  for  you.  They  are  a  curi- 
ous family.  I've  had  occasion  to  know 
something  about  them." 

"  I  think  you  know  everybody.  Under- 
wood." 

"  Well,  I  have  knocked  about  the  world 
a  great  deal ;  in  that  way  one  comes 
across  a  great  many  people.  I  saw  a 
good  deal  of  the  present  lord  at  one  time. 
He  was  a  very  queer  man  —  they  are  all 
queer.  If  you  are  one  of  them  you'll  have 
to  bear  your  share  in  it.  There  is  a  mys- 
terious house  they  have  —  you  would 
think  I  was  an  idiot  if  I  told  you  half  the 
stories  I  have  heard " 

"  About  the  Erradeens  ?  " 

"About  everybody,"  said  the  captain 
evasively.  "There  is  scarcely  a  family, 
that,  if  you  go  right  into  it,  has  not  some- 
thing curious  about  them.  We  all  have  ; 
but  those  that  last  and  continue  keep  it 
on  record.  I  could  tell  you  the  wildest 
tales  about  So-and-so  and  So-and-so,  very 
ordinary  people  to  look  at,  but  with  stories 
that  would  make  your  hair  stand  on  end." 

"  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  things 
of  that  sort.  My  people  have  always  been 
straightforward  and  above  board." 

"  For  as  much  as  you  know,  perhaps  ; 
but  go  back  three  or  four  generations  and 
how  can  you  tell  ?  We  have  all  of  us  an- 
cestors that  perhaps  were  not  much  to 
brag  of." 

Walter  caught  Underwood's  eye  as  he 
said  this,  and  perhaps  there  was  a  twinkle 
in  it,  for  he  laughed. 

"It  is  something,"  he  said,  "to  have 
ancestors  at  all." 

"  If  they  were  the  greatest  blackguards 
in  the  word,"  the  captain  said  with  a  re- 
sponsive laugh,  "that's  what  I  think. 
You  don't  want  any  more  of  my  revela- 


tions.? Well,  never  mind,  probably  I 
shall  have  you  coming  to  me  some  of 
these  days  quite  humbly  to  beg  for  more 
information.  You  are  not  cut  out  for  an 
attorney's  ofiRce.  It  is  very  virtuous,  of 
course,  to  give  yourself  up  to  work  and 
turn  your  back  upon  life." 

"Virtue  be  hanged,"  said  Walter,  with 
some  excitement,  "it  is  not  virtue  but 
necessity,  which  I  take  to  be  the  very 
opposite.  I  know  I'm  wasting  my  time, 
but  I  mean  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  And 
as  the  first  evidence  of  that  as  soon  as  I 
go  home  I  shall   write  to  old  Milnathort." 

"  Not  to-day,"  said  Underwood,  looking 
at  his  watch  ;  "the  post  has  gone  ;  twen- 
ty-four hours  more  to  think  about  it  will 
do  you  no  harm." 

Walter  started  to  his  feet,  and  it  was 
with  a  real  pang  that  he  saw  how  the  op- 
portunity had  escaped  him,  and  his  inten- 
tion in  spite  of  himself  been  balked;  a 
flush  of  shame  came  over  his  face.  He 
felt  that,  if  never  before,  here  was  a  gen- 
uine occasion  for  blame.  To  be  sure  the 
same  thing  had  happened  often  enough 
before,  but  he  had  never  perhaps  so  fully 
intended  to  do  what  was  required  of  him. 
He  sat  down  again  with  a  muttered  curse 
at  himself  and  his  own  folly.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  said  for  him.  He  had 
meant  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  yet 
this  day  was  just  like  the  last.  The 
thought  made  his  heart  sick  for  the  mo- 
ment. But  what  was  the  use  of  making  a 
fuss  and  betraying  himself  to  a  stranger? 
He  sat  down  again,  with  a  self-disgust 
which  made  him  glad  to  escape  from  his 
own  company.  Underwood's  talk  might 
be  shallow  enough,  perhaps  his  pretence 
at  knowledge  was  not  very  well  founded, 
but  he  was  safer  company  than  con- 
science, and  that  burning  and  miserable 
sense  of  moral  impotence  which  is  almost 
worse  than  the  more  tragic  stings  of  con- 
science. To  find  out  that  your  resolution 
is  worth  nothing,  after  you  have  put  your- 
self to  the  trouble  of  making  it,  and  that 
habit  is  more  strong  than  any  motive,  is 
not  a  pleasant  thing  to  think  of.  Better 
let  the  captain  talk  about  Lord  Erradeen, 
or  any  other  lord  in  the  peerage.  Under- 
wood, being  encouraged  with  a  few  ques- 
tions, talked  very  largely  on  this  subject. 
He  gave  the  young  man  many  pieces  of 
information,  which  indeed  he  could  have 
got  in  Debrett  if  he  had  been  anxious  on 
the  subject;  and  as  the  afternoon  wore  on 
they  strolled  out  again  for  another  prome- 
nade up  and  down  the  more  populous 
parts  of  Sloebury,  and  there  fell  in  with 
I  other  idlers   like    themselves  ;  and  when 
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che  twilio;bt  yielded  to  the  more  cheerful 
liojht  of  the  lamps,  betook  themselves  to 
whist,  which  was  sometimes  played  in  the 
captain's  rooms  at  that  immoral  hour. 
Sloebury,  even  the  most  advanced  portion 
of  it,  had  been  horrified  at  the  thought  of 
whist  before  dinner  when  the  captain  first 
suggested  it,  but  that  innocent  alarm  had 
long  since  melted  away.  There  was 
nothing  dangerous  about  it,  no  stakes 
which  any  one  could  be  hurt  by  losing. 
When  Waller,  warned  by  the  breaking  up 
of  the  party  that  it  was  the  hour  for  din- 
ner, took  his  way  home  also,  he  was  the 
winner  of  a  sixpence  or  two,  and  no  more  : 
there  had  been  nothing  wrong  in  the  play. 
But  when  he  turned  the  corner  of  Under- 
wood's street  and  found  himself  with  the 
wind  in  his  face  on  his  way  home,  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  from  something  like 
gaiety  to  a  rush  of  disagreeable  anticipa- 
tions, a  crowd  of  uncomfortable  thoughts, 
was  pitiful.  In  spite  of  all  our  boastings 
of  home  and  home  influence,  how  many 
experience  this  change  the  moment  they 
turn  their  face  in  the  direction  of  that 
centre  where  it  is  conventional  to  suppose 
all  comfort  and  shelter  is!  There  is  a 
chill,  an  abandonment  of  pleasant  sensa- 
tions, a  preparation  for  those  that  are  not 
pleasant.  Walter  foresaw  what  he  would 
find  there  with  an  impatience  and  resent- 
ment which  were  almost  intolerable. 
Behind  the  curtain,  between  the  laths  of 
the  Venetian  blind,  his  mother  would  be 
secretly  on  the  outlook  watching  for  his 
return  ;  perhaps  even  she  had  stolen 
quietly  to  the  door,  and,  sheltered  in  the 
darkness  of  the  porch,  was  looking  out ; 
or,  if  not  that,  the  maid  who  opened  the 
door  would  look  reproachfully  at  him, 
and  ask  if  he  was  going  to  dress,  or  if  she 
might  serve  the  dinner  at  once  :  it  must 
have  been  wailing  already  nearly  half  an 
hour.  He  went  on  very  quickly,  but  his 
thoughts  lingered  and  struggled  with  the 
strong  disinclination  that  possessed  him. 
How  much  he  would  have  given  not  to  go 
home  at  all  !  how  little  pleasure  he  ex- 
pected when  he  got  there!  His  mother 
most  likely  would  be  silent,  pale  with  an- 
ger, saying  little,  while  Cousin  Sophia 
would  get  up  a  little  conversation.  She 
would  talk  lightly  about  anything  that 
might  have  been  happening,  and  Walter 
would  perhaps  exert  himself  to  give 
Sophia  back  her  own,  and  show  his 
mother  that  he  cared  nothing  about  her 
displeasure.  And  then  when  dinner  was 
over,  he  would  hurry  out  again,  glad  to  be 
released.  Home!  this  was  what  it  had 
come  to  be  ;  and  nothing  could  mend  it 
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so  far  as  either  mother  or  son  could  see. 
Oh,  terrible  incompatibility,  unapproach- 
ableness  of  one  soul  to  another  !  To  think 
that  they  should  be  so  near,  yet  so  far 
away.  Even  in  the  case  of  husband  and 
wife  the  severance  is  scarcely  so  terrible; 
for  they  have  come  towards  each  other 
out  of  different  spheres,  and  if  they  do  not 
amalgamate,  there  are  many  secondary 
causes  that  may  be  blamed,  differences  of 
nature  and  training  and  thought.  But  a 
mother  with  her  child,  whom  she  has 
brought  up,  whose  first  opinions  she  has 
implanted,  who  ought  naturally  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  her  ways  of  thinking,  and 
even  by  prejudices  and  superstition  in 
favor  of  her  way  !  It  was  not,  however, 
this  view  of  the  question  which  moved 
the  young  man.  It  was  the  fact  of  his 
own  bondage,  the  compulsion  he  was  un- 
der to  return  to  dinner,  to  give  some  par- 
tial obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  house, 
and  to  confess  that  he  had  not  written 
that  letter  to  Mr.  Milnathort. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  house, 
however,  he  became  aware  insensibly,  he 
could  scarcely  tell  how,  of  some  change 
in  its  aspect :  what  was  it  ?  It  was  lighted 
up  in  the  most  unusual  way.  The  window 
of  the  spare  room  was  shining  not  only 
with  candlelight,  but  with  firelight,  his 
own  room  was  lighted  up;  the  door  was 
standing  open,  throwing  out  a  warm  flood 
of  light  into  the  street,  and  in  the  centre 
of  this  light  stood  Mrs.  Methven  with  her 
white  shawl  over  her  head,  not  at  all  con- 
cealing herself,  gazing  anxiously  in  the 
direction  from  which  he  was  coming. 

"  I  think  I  will  send  for  him,"  he  heard 
her  say;  "  he  has  very  likely  stepped  into 
Captain  Underwood's,  and  he  is  apt  to 
meet  friends  there  who  will  not  let  him 
go." 

Her  voice  was  soft  —  there  was  no 
blame  in  it,  though  she  was  anxious.  She 
was  speaking  to  some  one  behind  her,  a 
figure  in  a  greatcoat.  Walter  was  in  the 
shadow  and  invisible.  He  paused  in  his 
surprise  to  listen. 

"  1  must  get  away  by  the  last  train,"  he 
heard  tlie  voice  of  the  muffled  figure  say 
somewhat  pettishly. 

"  Oh,  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  that," 
cried  his  mother;  and  then  she  gave  a 
little  cry  of  pleasure,  and  said,  "And,  at  a 
good  moment,  here  he  is!" 

He  came  in  somewhat  dazzled,  and 
much  astonished,  into  the  strong  light  in 
the  open  doorway.  Mrs.  .Methvcn's  coun- 
tenance was  all  radiant  and  glowing  with 
pleasure.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  him 
eagerly. 
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"We  have  been  looking  for  you,"  she 
cried ;  *'  I  have  had  a  great  surprise. 
Walter,  this  is  Mr.  Milnathort." 

Puzzled,  startled,  and  yet  somewhat 
disappointed,  Walter  paused  in  the  hall, 
and  looked  at  a  tall  old  man  with  a  face 
full  of  crotchets  and  intelligence,  who 
stood  with  two  greatcoats  unbuttoned, 
and  a  comforter  half  unwound  from  his 
throat,  under  the  lamp.  His  features 
were  high  and  thin,  his  eyes  invisible  un- 
der their  deep  sockets. 

"  Now,  you  will  surely  take  off  your 
coat,  and  consent  to  go  up-stairs,  and 
make  yourself  comfortable,"  said  Mrs. 
Methven,  with  a  thrill  of  excitement  in 
her  voice.  "This  is  Walter.  He  has 
heard  of  you  all  his  life.  Without  any 
reference  to  the  nature  of  your  communi- 
cation, he  must  be  glad,  indeed,  to  make 
your  acquaintance " 

She  gave  Walter  a  look  of  appeal  as 
she  spoke.  He  was  so  much  surprised 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  found  self- 
possession  to  murmur  a  few  words  of  civ- 
ility. A  feeling  that  Mr.  Milnathort  must 
have  come  to  look  after  that  letter  which 
had  never  been  written  came  in  with  the 
most  wonderfully  confusing,  half  ludicrous 
effect  into  his  mind,  like  one  of  the  in- 
adequate motives  and  ineffable  conclu- 
sions of  a  dream.  Mr.  Milnathort  made 
a  stiff  little  bow  in  reply. 

"  I  will  remain  tiH  the  last  train.  In 
the  mean  time  the  young  gentleman  had 
better  be  informed,  Mrs.  Methven." 

She  put  out  her  hands  again.  "A  mo- 
ment—  give  us  a  moment  first." 

The  old  lawyer  stood  still  and  looked 
from  the  mother  to  the  son.  Perhaps  to 
his  keen  eyes  it  was  revealed  that  it  would 
be  well  she  should  have  the  advantage  of 
any  pleasant  revelation. 

"  1  will,"  he  said,  "  madam,  avail  myself 
of  your  kind  offer  to  go  up-stairs  and  un- 
roll myself  out  of  these  trappings  of  a 
long  journey;  and  in  the  mean  time  you 
will,  perhaps,  like  to  tell  him  the  news 
yourself  :  he  will  like  it  all  the  better  if 
he  hears  it  from  his  mother." 

Mrs,  Methven  bowed  her  head,  having, 
apparently,  no  words  at  her  command; 
and  stood  looking  after  him  till  he  disap^ 
peared  on  the  stairs,  following  the  maid, 
who  had  been  waiting  with  a  candle 
lighted  in  her  hand.  When  he  was  gone, 
she  seized  Walter  hurriedly  by  the  arm, 
and  drew  him  towards  the  little  room,  the 
nearest,  which  was  his  'ordinary  sitting- 
room.  Her  hand  grasped  him  with  un- 
necessary force  in  her  excitement.  The 
room  was  dark  —  he  could  not  see   her 


face,  the  only  light  in  it  being  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  lamp  outside. 

"Oh,  Walter!"  she  cried;  "oh,  my 
boy  !  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you  the 
news.  This  useless  life  is  all  over  for 
you,  and  another  —  oh,  how  different  — 
another —  God  grant  it  happy  and  great, 
oh,  God  grant  it !  blessed  and  noble " 

Her  voice  choked  with  excitement  and 
fast-coming  tears.  She  drew  him  towards 
her  into  her  arms. 

"  It  will  take  you  from  me  —  but  what 
of  that,  if  it  makes  you  happy  and  good  ? 
I  have  been  no  guide  to  you,  but  God  will 
be  your  guide  :  his  leadings  were  all  dark 
to  me,  but  now  I  see " 

"  Mother,"  he  cried,  with  a  strange  im- 
pulse he  could  not  understand,  putting  his 
arm  round  her,  "  I  did  not  write  that  let- 
ter:  I  have  done  nothing  I  promised  or 
meant  to  do.  I  am  sick  to  the  heart  to 
think  what  a  fool  and  a  cad  I  am  —  for 
the  love  of  God  tell  me  what  it  is  !  " 

CHAPTER   IV. 

All  Sloebury  was  aware  next  morning 
that  something  of  the  most  extraordinary 
character  had  happened  to  young  Walter 
Methven.  The  rumor  even  reached  the 
club  on  the  same  evening.  First  the 
report  was  that  he  had  got  a  valuable  ap- 
pointment, at  which  the  gentlemen  shook 
their  heads;  next  that  he  had  come  into 
a  fortune  :  they  laughed  with  one  accord 
at  this.  Then,  as  upon  a  sudden  gale  of 
wind,  there  blew  into  the  smoking-room, 
then  full  of  tobacco,  newspapers,  and 
men,  a  whisper  which  made  everybody 
turn  pale.  This  was  one  reason,  if  not 
the  chief,  why  that  evening  was  one  of  the 
shortest  ever  known  at  the  club,  which 
did  not  indeed  generally  keep  very  late 
hours,  but  still  was  occupied  by  its  ha- 
bitues  till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  when  the 
serious  members  would  go  away,  leaving 
only  the  boys,  who  never  could  have 
enough  of  it.  But  on  that  evening  even 
the  young  men  cleared  off  about  ten  or 
so.  They  wanted  to  know  what  it  meant. 
Some  of  them  went  round  to  Captain  Un- 
derwood's, where  Walter  was  so  often  to 
be  found,  with  a  confidence  that  at  least 
Underwood  would  know ;  the  more  re- 
spectable members  of  society  went  home 
to  their  families  to  spread  the  news,  and 
half-a-dozen  mothers  at  least  went  to  bed 
that  night  with  a  disagreeable  recollection 
that  they  had  individually  and  deliber- 
ately "  broken  off  "  an  incipient  flirtation 
or  more,  in  which  Walter  had  been  one  of 
the  parties  concerned.  But  the  hopeful 
ones  said  to  themselves,  "Lizzie  has  but 
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to  hold  up  her  little  finger  to  bring  him 
back."  This  was  before  the  whole  was 
known.  The  young  men  who  had  hurried 
to  Captain  Underwood's  were  received  by 
that  gentleman  with  an  air  of  importance 
and  of  knowing  more  than  he  would  tell, 
which  impressed  their  imaginations  deep- 
ly. He  allowed  that  he  had  always  known 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  property, 
and  perhaps  a  title  concerned,  but  declared 
that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  say  any  more. 
Thus  the  minds  of  all  were  prepared  for 
a  great  revelation;  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  from  one  end  of  Sloebury  to  the 
other  Walter's  name  was  in  everybody's 
mouth.  It  had  been  always  believed  that 
the  Methvens  were  people  of  good  con- 
nections, and  of  later  years  it  had  been 
whispered  by  the  benevolent  as  a  reason 
for  Walter's  inaction  that  he  had  grand 
relations  who  at  the  proper  moment  would 
certainly  interfere  and  set  everything 
right  for  him.  Others,  however,  were 
strenuous  in  their  denial  and  ridicule  of 
this,  asking,  was  his  mother  a  woman  to 
conceal  any  advantages  she  had? — for 
they  did  not  understand  the  kind  of  pride 
in  which  Mrs.  Methven  was  so  strong. 
And  then  it  was  clear  that  not  only  did 
the  grand  relations  do  nothing  for  Walter, 
but  he  did  not  even  have  an  invitation 
from  them,  and  went  from  home  only 
when  his  mother  went  to  the  seaside. 
Thus  there  was  great  doubt  and  wonder, 
and  in  some  quarters  an  inclination  to 
treat  the  rumor  as  a  canard,  and  to  post- 
pone belief.  At  the  same  time  everybody 
believed  it,  more  or  less,  at  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts,  feeling  that  a  thing  so  impos- 
sible must  be  true. 

But  when  it  burst  fully  upon  the  world 
next  morning  along  with  the  pale  Novem- 
ber daylight,  but  much  more  startling, 
that  Walter  Methven  had  succeeded  as 
the  next  heir  to  his  distant  cousin,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  family,  and  was  now 
Lord  Erradeen,  a  great  potentate,  with 
castles  in  the  Highlands  and  fat  lands 
further  south,  and  moors  and  deer-forests 
and  everything  that  heart  of  man  could 
think  of,  tlie  town  was  swept  not  only  by 
a  thrill  of  wonder,  but  of  emotion.  No- 
body was  indifferent  to  this  extraordinary 
romance.  Some,  when  they  had  got  over 
the  first  bewilderment,  received  it  with 
delightful  anticipations,  as  if  the  good 
fortune  which  had  befallen  Walter  was  in 
some  respects  good  fortune  also  for  them- 
selves ;  whereas  many  others  were  almost 
angry  at  this  sudden  elevation  over  their 
heads  of  one  who  certainly  did  not  de- 
serve any  better,  if   indeed  half  so  well 
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as  they  did.  But  nobody  was  indifferent. 
It  was  the  greatest  excitement  that  had 
visited  Sloebury  for  years  —  even  it  might 
be  said  for  generations.  Lord  Erradeen  ! 
it  took  away  everybody's  breath. 

Among  the  circle  of  Walter's  more 
intimate  acquaintance,  the  impression 
made  was  still  deeper,  as  may  be  supposed. 
The  commotion  in  the  mind  of  the  rector, 
who  indeed  was  old  enough  to  have  taken 
it  with  more  placidity,  was  such  that  he 
hurried  in  from  morning  service  without 
taking  off  his  cassock.  He  was  a  good 
Churchman,  but  not  so  far  gone  as  to 
walk  about  the  world  in  that  ecclesiastical 
garment. 

"Can  you  imagine  what  has  happened  ?  " 
he  said,- bursting  in  upon  Mrs.  Wynn, 
who  was  delicate  and  did  not  go  to  church 
in  the  winter  mornings.  "  Young  Walter 
Methven,  that  you  all  made  such  a  talk 
about " 

This  was  unfair,  because  she  had  never 
made  any  talk  —  being  a  woman  who  did 
not  talk  save  most  sparingly.  She  was 
tempted  for  a  moment  to  forestall  him  by 
telling  him  she  already  knew,  but  her 
heart  failed  her,  and  she  only  shook  her 
head  a  little  in  protest  against  this  cal- 
umny, and  waited  smilingly  for  what  he 
had  to  say.  She  could  not  take  away 
from  him  the  pleasure  of  telling  this  won- 
derful piece  of  news. 

"  Why,  it  was  only  the  night  before  last 
he  was  here  —  most  of  us  rather  disap- 
proving of  him,  poor  boy,"  said  the  rec- 
tor. "•  Well,  Lydia,  that  young  fellow  that 
was  a  good-for-nothing,  you  know  —  do- 
ing nothing,  never  exerting  himself:  well, 
my  dear!  the  most  extraordinary  thing 
has  happened  —  the  most  wonderful  piece 
of  good  fortune " 

"  Don't  keep  me  on  tenterhooks,  Ju- 
lius ;  I  have  heard  some  buzzing  of  talk 
already." 

"  I  should  think  you  had  !  the  town  is 
full  of  it ;  they  tell  me  that  everybody  you 
meet  on  the  streets  —  Lydia!"  said  the 
rector  with  solemnity,  drawing  close  to 
her  to  make  his  announcement  more  im- 
posing, "that  boy  is  no  longer  simple 
Mr.  Walter  Methven.  He  is  Lord  Erra- 
deen  " 

"Lord  what? "cried  the  old  lady.  It 
was  part  of  her  character  to  be  a  little 
deaf,  or  rather  hard  of  hearing,  which  is 
the  prettier  way  of  stating  the  fact.  It 
was  supposed  by  some  that  this  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  when  any  one  was 
blamed,  she  always  shook  her  head. 

"Lord  Er-ra-deen  ;  but  bless  me,  it  is 
not  the  name  that  is  so  wonderful,  it  is 
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the  fact.  Lord  Erradeen  —  a  great  per- 
sonage—  a  man  of  importance.  You 
^on't  show  any  surprise,  Lydia  !  and  yet 
it  is  the  most  astonishing  incident  with- 
out comparison  that  has  happened  in  the 
parish  these  hundred  years." 

'*  I  wonder  what  his  mother  is  think- 
ing," Mrs.  Wynn  said. 

"  If  her  head  is  turned  nobody  could 
be  surprised.  Of  course,  like  every  other 
mother,  she  thinks  her  son  worthy  of  ev- 
ery exaltation." 

"  I  wish  she  was  of  that  sort,"  the  old 
lady  said. 

"  Every  woman  is  of  that  sort,"  said 
the  rector  with  hasty  dogmatism  ;  "and, 
in  one  way,  I  am  rather  sorry,  for  it  will 
make  her  feel  she  was  perfectly  right  in 
encouraging  him,  and  that  would  be  such 
a  terrible  example  for  others.  The  young 
men  will  all  take  to  idling " 

"  But  it  is  not  the  idling,  but  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  peerage  in  the  family " 

*'  You  can't  expect,"  cried  the  rector, 
who  was  not  lucid,  "  that  boys  or  women 
either  will  reason  back  so  far  as  that.  It 
will  be  a  bad  example  :  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  it  is  a  most  astonishing  fact.  But 
you  don't  seem  in  the  least  excited.  I 
thought  you  would  have  jumped  out  of 
your  chair  —  out  of  the  body  almost." 

"  I  am  too  rheumatic  for  that,"  said 
Mrs.  Wynn  with  a  smile :  then,  "  I  won- 
der if  she  will  come  and  tell  me,"  the  old 
lady  said. 

"  I  should  think  she  does  not  know 
whether  she  is  on  her  head  orher  heels," 
cried  the  rector;  "  I  don't  feel  very  sure 
myself.  And  Walter  !  What  a  change, 
to  be  sure,  for  that  boy !  I  hope  he  will 
make  a  good  use  of  it.  I  hope  he  will 
not  dart  off  with  Underwood  and  such 
fellows  and  make  a  fool  of  himself.  Mind, 
I  don't  mean  that  I  think  so  badly  of  Un- 
derwood," he  added  after  a  moment,  for 
this  was  a  subject  on  which,  being  molli- 
fied as  previously  mentioned,  the  rector 
took  the  male  side  of  the  question.  Mrs. 
Wynn  received  the  protest  in  perfect  si- 
lence, not  even  shaking  her  head. 

"  But  if  he  took  a  fancy  for  horses  or 
that  sort  of  thing,"  Mr.  Wynn  added  with 
a  moment's  hesitation;  then  he  bright- 
ened up  again  —  "Of  course  it  is  better 
that  he  should  know  somebody  who  has  a 
little  experience  in  any  case;  and  you 
will  perceive,  my  dear,  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  a  penniless  youth  like 
Walter  Methven  getting  such  notions  in 
his  head  which  lead  only  to  ruin,  and 
young  Lord  Erradeen  dabbling  a  little  in 
amusements    which,   after    all,    have    no 


harm  in  them  if  not  carried  too  far,  and 
are  natural  in  his  rank  —  but  you  women 
are  always  prejudiced  on  such  a  point." 

"  I  did  not  say  anything,  my  dear,"  the 
old  lady  said. 

"Oh,  no,  you  don't  say  anything,"  cried 
the  rector  fretfully,  "but  I  see  it  in  every 
line  of  your  shawl  and  every  frill  of  your 
cap.  You  are  just  stiff  with  prejudice  so 
far  as  Underwood  is  concerned,  who  really 
is  not  at  all  a  bad  fellow  when  you  come 
to  know  him,  and  is  always  respectful  to 
religion,  and  shows  aright  feeling  —  but 
one  might  as  well  try  to  fly  as  to  convince 
you  when  you  have  taken  a  prejudice." 

Mrs.  Wynn  made  no  protest  against 
this.  She  said  only,  "  It  is  a  great  ordeal 
for  a  boy  to  pass  through.     I  wonder  if 

his  mother "     And  here  she  paused, 

not  having  yet,  perhaps,  formulated  into 
words  the  thoughts  that  arose  in  her 
heart. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  let  him 
alone,"  the  rector  said  ;  "  she  has  indulged 
him  in  everything  hitherto;  but  just  now, 
when  he  is  far  better  left  to  himself,  no 
doubt  she  will  be  wanting  to  interfere." 

"Do  you  think  she  has  indulged  him 
in  everything?"  said  the  old  lady;  but 
she  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  accuse 
her  husband  of  prejudice.  Perhaps  he 
understood  Captain  Underwood  as  much 
better  as  she  understood  Mrs.  Methven; 
so  she  said  nothing  more.  She  was  the 
only  individual  in  Sloebury  who  had  any 
notion  of  the  struggle  in  which  Walter's 
mother  had  wrecked  so  much  of  her  own 
peace. 

"There  cannot  be  any  two  opinions  on 
that  subject,"  said  the  rector.  "  Poor 
lad !  You  will  excuse  me,  my  dear,  but  I 
am  always  sorry  for  a  boy  left  to  a  wom- 
an's training.  He  is  either  a  mere  milk- 
sop or  a  ne'er-do-well.  Walter  is  not  a 
milksop,  and  here  has  Providence  stepped 
in  in  the  most  wonderful  way  to  save  him 
from  being  the  other;  but  that  is  no  vir- 
tue of  hers.  You  will  stand  up,  of  course, 
for  your  own  side." 

The  old  lady  smiled  and  shook  her 
head.  "  I  think  every  child  is  the  better 
for  having  both  its  parents,  Julius,  if  that 
is  what  you  mean." 

This  was  not  exactly  what  he  meant, 
but  it  look  the  wind  out  of  the  rector's 
sails.  "  Yes,  it  is  an  ordeal  for  him,"  he 
said,  "  but,  I  am  sure,  if  my  advice  can  do 
him  any  good,  it  is  at  his  service  ;  and, 
though  I  have  been  out  of  the  way  of 
many  things  for  some  time,  yet  I  dare  say 
the  world  is  very  much  what  it  was,  and  I 
used  to  know  it  well  enough." 
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"  He  will  ask  for  nobody's  advice,"  said 
Mrs.  Wynn. 

"  Which  makes  it  all  the  more  desirable 
he  should  have  it,"  cried  the  rector;  and 
then  he  said,  "  Bless  me  !  I  have  got  my 
cassock  on  still.  Tell  John  to  take  it 
down  to  the  vestry  —  though,  by  the  way, 
there  is  a  button' off,  and  you  might  as 
well  have  it  put  on  for  me,  as  it  is  here." 

Mrs.  Wynn  executed  the  necessary 
repair  of  the  cassock  with  her  own  hands. 
Though  she  was  rheumatic  and  did  not 
care  to  leave  her  chair  oftener  than  was 
necessary,  she  had  still  the  use  of  her 
hands,  and  she  had  a  respect  for  all  the  ac- 
cessories of  the  clerical  profession.  Siie 
was  sitting  examining  the  garment  to  see 
if  any  other  feeblenesses  were  apparent, 
in  which  a  stitch  in  time  might  save  after 
labors,  when,  with  a  little  eager  tap  at  the 
door,  another  visitor  came  in.  This  was 
a  young  lady  of  three  or  four  and  twenty, 
with  a  good  deal  of  the  beauty  which  con- 
sists in  fresh  complexion  and  pleasant 
color.  Her  hair  was  light  brown,  warm 
in  tone;  her  eyes  were  brown  and  spark- 
ling; her  cheeks  and  lips  bloomed  with 
health.  She  had  a  pretty  figure,  full  of 
life  and  energy — everything,  in  short, 
that  is  necessary  to  make  up  a  pretty  girl, 
without  any  real  loveliness  or  deeper 
grace.  She  came  in  quickly,  brimming 
over,  as  was  evident,  with  something 
which  burst  forth  as  soon  as  she  had 
given  the  old  lady  the  hasty  conventional 
kiss  of  greeting,  and  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  turned  out  to  be  the  news  of  which 
Sloebury  was  full. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  so  won- 
derful ?  "  she  said.  "Walter  Methven, 
that  nobody  thought  anything  of  —  and 
now  he  is  turned  into  a  live  lord  !  a  real 
peer  of  Parliament!  they  say.  I  thought 
mamma  would  have  fainted  when  she 
heard  it." 

"  Why  should  your  mamma  faint  when 
she  heard  of  it,  July  ?  It  is  very  pleasant 
news." 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Lydia !  don't  you  know 
why  ?  I  am  so  angry  :  I  feel  as  if  I  should 
never  speak  to  her  again.  Don't  you 
remember?  And  I  always  thought  you 
had  some  hand  in  it.  Oh,  you  sit  there  and 
look  so  innocent,  but  that  is  because  you 
are  so  deep." 

"  Am  1  deep  ?  "  the  old  lady  asked  with 
a  smile. 

"You  are  the  deepest  person  I  ever 
knew  :  you  see  through  us  all,  and  you 
just  throw  in  a  word;  and  then,  when 
people  act  upon  it,  you  look  so  surprised. 
1   heard  you   myself   remark    to  mamma 
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how  often  Walter  Methven  was  at  our 
house." 

"Yes,  I  think  I  did  remark  it,"  Mrs. 
Wynn  said. 

"And  what  was  the  harm?  He  liked 
to  come,  and  he  liked  me ;  and  I  hope  you 
don't  think  I  am  the  sort  of  person  to  for- 
get myself  and  think  too  much  about  a 
man." 

"  I  thought  you  were  letting  him  be 
seen  with  you'  too  often,  July,  that  is 
true." 

"You  thought  it  might  keep  others  off 
that  were  more  eligible?  Well,  that  is 
what  I  supposed  you  meant,  for  I  never 
like  to  take  a  bad  view.  But,  you  see, 
there  was  nobody  that  was  eligible ;  and 
here  has  he  turned,  all  at  once,  into  the 
very  best  match  within  a  hundred  miles. 
If  mamma  had  only  let  things  alone,  what 
prospects  might  be  opening  upon  me 
now  !  " 

"  Half-a-dozen  girls,  I  am  afraid,  may 
say  just  the  same,"  said  Mrs.  Wynn. 

"Well,  what  does  that  matter?  He 
had  nothing  else  to  do.  When  a  young 
man  has  nothing  to  do  he  must  be  mak- 
ing up  to  somebody.  I  don't  blame  him 
a  bit;  that  is  what  makes  us  girls  always 
ready  for  a  flirtation.  Time  hangs  so 
heavy  on  our  hands.  And  only  think, 
Aunt  Lydia,  if  things  had  been  allowed 
to  go  on  (and  I  could  always  have  thrown 
him  off  if  anything  better  turned  up)  only 
think  what  might  have  happened  to  me 
now.  I  might  be  working  a  coronet  in  all 
my  new  handkerchiefs,"  cried  the  girl; 
"  only  imagine  !  oh,  oh,  oh  !  " 

And  she  pretended  to  cry;  but  there 
was  a  sparkle  of  nervous  energy  all  the 
same  in  her  eyes,  as  if  she  were  eager  for 
the  chase,  and  scarcely  able  to  restrain 
her  impatience.  Mrs.  Wynn  shook  her 
head  at  her  visitor  with  a  smile. 

"You  are  not  so  worldly  as  you  give 
yourself  out  to  be,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  that  just  shows  how  little  you 
know.  I  am  as  worldly  as  ever  woman 
was.  I  think  of  nothing  but  how  to  es- 
tablish myself,  and  have  plenty  of  money. 
We  want  it  so !  Oh,  I  know  you  are  very 
good  to  us  —  both  my  uncle  and  you ;  but 
mamma  is  extravagant,  and  I  am  extrava- 
gant, and  naturally  all  that  anybody 
thinks  of  is  to  have  what  is  necessary  and 
decent  for  us.  We  have  to  put  up  with  it, 
but  I  hate  what  is  necessary  and  decent. 
I  should  like  to  go  in  satin  and  lace  to-day 
even  if  I  knew  I  should  be  in  rags  to- 
morrow; and  to  think  if  you  had  not  in- 
terfered that  I  might  have  blazed  in  dia- 
monds,   and    gone    to   court,   and    done 
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everything  I  want  to  do !  I  could  stran- 
gle you,  Aunt  Lydia,  and  mamma  too!" 
Upon  which  Miss  July  (or  JuMe,  which 
was  how  her  name  was  pronounced)  gave 
Mrs.  Wynn  a  sudden  kiss  and  took  the 
cassock  out  of  her  hands.  "If  it  wants 
any  mending  I  will  do  it,"  she  said;  "it 
will  just  give  me  a  little  consolation  for 
the  moment.  And  you  will  have  time  to 
think  and  answer  this  question.  Is  it  too 
late  now  ? " 

"  July,  dear,  it  hurts  me  to  hear  you  talk 
so — you  are  not  so  wild  as  you  take 
credit  for  being." 

"  I  am  not  wild  at  all,  Aunt  Lydia,"  said 
the  girl,  appropriating  Mrs.  Wynn's  im- 
plements, putting  on  her  thimble,  thread- 
ing her  needle,  and  discovering  at  one 
glance  the  little  rent  in  the  cassock  which 
the  old  lady  had  been  searching  for  in 
vain,  "except  with  indignation  to  think 
what  I  have  lost —  if  I  have  lost  it.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  speak,  but  what  is  a  poor 
girl  to  do?  Yes,  I  know,  to  make  just 
enough  to  live  on  by  teaching,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort ;  but  that  is  not  what  I 
want.  I  want  to  be  well  off.  I  am  so 
extravagant,  and  so  is  mamma.  We  keep 
ourselves  down,  we  don't  spend  money  ; 
but  we  hate  it  so  !  I  would  go  through  a 
great  many  disagreeables  if  I  could  only 
have  enough  to  spend." 

"And  is  Walter  one  of  the  disagree- 
ables you  would  go  through  ?  " 

"  Well  no  ;  I  could  put  up  with  him  very 
well.  He  is  not  at  all  unpleasant.  I 
don't  want  him,  but  I  could  do  with  him. 
Do  you  really  think  it  is  too  late  ?  Don't 
you  think  mamma  might  call  upon  Mrs. 
Methven  and  say  how  delighted  we  are; 
and  just  say  to  him,  you  know,  in  a  play- 
ful way  (mamma  could  manage  that  very 
well),  'We  cannot  hope  to  see  you  now 
in  our  little  house,  Lord  Erradeen  !  '  and 
then  of  course  he  would  be  piqued  (for 
he's  very  generous,)  and  say,  'Why?' 
And  mamma  would  say, '  Oh,  we  are  such 
poor  little  people,  and  you  are  now  a  great 
man.'  Upon  which,  as  sure  as  fate,  he 
would  be  at  the  cottage  the  same  even- 
ing. And  then  !  "  — July  threw  back  her 
head,  and  expanded  her  brown  eyes  with 
a  conscious  power  and  sense  of  capability, 
as  who  should  say,  "Then  it  would  be  in 
my  own  hands."  "  Don't  you  think  that's 
very  good  for  a  plan  ?  "  she  added,  sub- 
siding quickly  to  the  work,  which  she 
executed  as  one  to  the  manner  born. 

"  I  don't  think  anything  of  it  as  a  plan 
—  and  neither  do  you  ;  and  you  know  your 
mother  would  not  do  it,  July,"  the  old  lady 
said. 


"  Ah,"  said  July,  throwing  back  her 
head,  "there  you  have  hit  the  blot.  Aunt 
Lydia.  Mamma  wouldn't  do  it!  She 
could,  you  know.  When  she  likes  she  is 
the  completest  humbug! — but  not  al- 
ways. And  she  has  so  many  notions 
about  propriety,  and  what  is  womanly,  and 
so  forth — just  like  you.  Poor  women 
have  no  business  with  such  luxuries.  I 
tell  her  we  must  be  of  our  time,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing;  but  she  won't  see  it. 
No,  I  am  afraid  that  is  just  the  difficulty. 
It  all  depends  on  mamma  —  and  mamma 
won't.  Well,  it  is  a  little  satisfaction  to 
have  had  it  all  out  with  you.  If  you  had 
not  interfered,  you  two,  and  stopped  the 
poor  boy  coming " 

At  this  juncture  John  threw  open  the 
door,  and  with  a  voice  which  he  reserved 
for  the  great  county  ladies,  announced 
"  Mrs  Methven."  John  had  heard  the 
great  news  too. 

"Stopped  the  poor  boy  coming,"  July 
said.  The  words  were  but  half  out  of 
her  mouth  when  John  opened  the  door, 
and  it  was  next  to  impossible  that  the 
new  visitor  had  not  heard  them.  A  burn- 
ing blush  covered  the  girl's  face.  She 
sprang  to  her  feet  with  the  cassock  in  her 
arms,  and  gazed  at  the  new  comer.  Mrs. 
Methven  for  the  first  moment  did  not  no- 
tice this  third  person.  She  came  in  with 
the  content  and  self-absorption  of  one 
who  has  a  great  wonder  to  tell.  The  lit- 
tle world  of  Sloebury  and  all  its  incidents 
were  as  nothing  to  her.  She  went  up  to 
old  Mrs.  Wynn  with  a  noiseless  swiftness. 

"  I  have  come  to  tell  you  great  news," 
she  said. 

"  Let  me  look  at  you,"  said  the  old  lady. 
"I  have  heard,  and  I  scarc^ely  could  be- 
lieve it.     Then  it  is  all  true  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  the  first  to  tell 
you.  I  think  such  a  thing  must  get  into 
the  air.  Nobody  went  out  from  my  house 
last  night,  and  yet  everybody  knows.  I 
saw  even  the  people  in  the  street  looking 
at  me  as  I  came  along.  Mrs.  Wynn,  you 
always  stood  up  for  him;  I  never  said 
anything,  but  I  know  you  did.  I  came 
first  to  you.     Yes,  it  is  all  true." 

The  old  lady  had  known  it  now  for 
several  hours,  and  had  been  gently  ex- 
cited, no  more.  Now  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  she  could  not  have  told  why. 

"  Dear  boy!  I  hope  God  will  bless  him, 
and  make  him  worthy  and  great,"  she  said, 
clasping  her  old  hands  together.  "He 
has  always  been  a  favorite  with  me." 

"  He  is  a  favorite  with  everybody,"  said 
July.  No  one  had  noticed  her  presence, 
and  she  was  not  one  that  could  remain 
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unseen.  "  Everybody  is  glad ;  there  is 
not  one  that  doesn't  wish  him  well." 

Did  she  intend  to  strike  that  coup  for 
herself  which  her  mother  was  not  to  be 
trusted  to  make?  Mrs.  Wynn  thought  so 
with  a  great  tremor,  and  interrupted  her 
in  a  tone  that  for  her  was  hurried  and 
anxious. 

"July  speaks  nothing  but  the  truth, 
Mrs.  Methven  ;  there  is  nobody  that  does 
not  like  Walter;  but  I  suppose  I  ought 
now  to  drop  these  familiarities  and  call 
him  Lord  Erradeen?" 

"  He  will  never  wish  his  old  friends  to 
do  that,"  said  Mrs.  Methven.  She  al- 
ready smiled  with  a  gracious  glance  and 
gesture:  and  the  feeling  that  these  old 
friends  were  almost  too  much  privileged 
in  being  so  near  to  him,  and  admitted  to 
such  signs  of  friendship,  came  into  her 
mind;  but  she  did  not  care  to  have  July 
share  her  expansion.  "  Miss  Herbert," 
she  said,  with  a  little  bow,  "is  very  good 
to  speak  so  kindly.  But  everybody  is 
kind.  I  did  not  know  my  boy  was  so 
popular.  Sunshine,"  she  added,  with  a 
smile,  "brings  out  all  the  flowers." 

She  had  not  sat  down,  and  she  evidently 
did  not  mean  to  do  so  while  July  remained. 
There  was  something  grand  in  her  upright 
carriage,  in  her  air  of  superiority  which 
had  never  been  apparent  before.  She 
had  always  been  a  woman,  as  Sloebury 
people  said,  who  thought  a  great  deal  of 
herself;  but  no  one  had  ever  acknowl- 
edged her  right  to  do  so  till  now.  On  the 
other  hand,  July  Herbert  was  well  used  to 
the  cold  shade.  Her  mother  was  Mrs. 
Wynn's  niece,  but  she  was  none  the  less 
poor  for  that,  and  as  July  was  not  a  girl  to 
be  easily  put  down,  she  was  acquainted 
with  every  manner  of  polite  snubbing 
known  in  the  society  of  the  place.  This 
of  standing  till  she  should  go  was  one 
with  which  she  was  perfectly  familiar,  and 
in  many  cases  it  afforded  her  pleasure  to 
subject  the  operator  to  great  personal  in- 
convenience ;  but  on  the  present  occasion 
she  was  not  disposed  to  exercise  this 
power.  She  would  have  conciliated  Wal- 
ter's mother  if  she  could  have  done  so, 
and  on  a  rapid  survey  of  the  situation 
she  decided  that  the  best  plan  was  to 
yield. 

"  I  must  go  and  tell  mamma  the  great 
news,"  she  said.  "I  am  sure  she  will 
never  rest  till  she  rushes  to  you  with  her 
congratulations;  but  I  will  tell  her  you 
are  tired  of  congratulations  already  —  for 
of  course  it  is  not  a  thing  upon  which 
there  can  be  two  opinions."  July  laid 
down  the  cassock  as  she  spoke.     "  1  have 
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mended  all  there  is  to  mend,  Aunt  Lydia; 
you  need  not  take  any  more  trouble  about 
it.  Good-bye  for  the  moment.  You  may 
be  sure  you  will  see  one  or  other  of  us  be- 
fore night." 

They  watched  her  silently  as  she  went 
out  of  the  room;  Mrs.  Methven  saying 
nothing  till  the  door  had  closed,  Mrs. 
Wynn  with  a  deprecatory  smile  upon  her 
face.  She  did  not  altogether  approve  of 
her  grandniece.  But  neither  was  she 
willing  to  hand  her  over  to  blame.  The 
old  lady  felt  the  snub  July  had  received 
more  than  the  girl  herself  did.  She 
looked  a  little  wistfully  after  her.  She 
was  half  angry  when  as  soon  as  July  dis- 
appeared Mrs.  Methven  sank  down  upon 
a  chair  near  her,  huge  billows  of  black 
silk  rising  about  her,  for  she  had  put  on 
her  best  gown.  Mrs.  Wynn  thought  that 
the  mother,  whose  child,  disapproved  by 
the  world,  had  been  thus  miraculously 
lifted  above  its  censures,  should  have 
been  all  the  more  tolerant  of  the  other 
who  had  met  no  such  glorious  fate.  But 
she  reflected  that  they  7iever  see  it,  which 
was  her  favorite  expression  of  wonder- 
ment, yet  explanation  of  everything. 
There  were  so  many  things  that  they 
ought  to  learn  by;  but  they  never  saw  it. 
It  was  thus  she  accounted  with  that  shake 
of  her  head  for  all  the  errors  of  mankind. 

Mrs.  Methven  for  her  part  waited  till 
even  the  very  step  of  that  objectionable 
Julia  Herbert  had  died  away.  She  had 
known  by  instinct  that  if  that  girl  should 
appear  she  would  be  on  the  watch  to  make 
herself  agreeable  to  Walter's  mother.  "  As 
if  he  could  ever  have  thought  of  her,"  she 
said  to  herself.  Twenty-four  hours  before 
Mrs.  Methven  would  have  been  glad  to 
think  that  Walter  "  thought  of"  any  girl 
who  was  at  all  in  his  own  position.  She 
would  have  hailed  it  as  a  means  of  steady- 
ing him,  and  making  him  turn  seriously  to 
his  life.  But  everything  was  now  changed, 
and  this  interruption  had  been  very  dis- 
agreeable. She  could  scarcely  turn  to  her 
old  friend  now  with  the  effusion  and  emo- 
tion which  had  filled  her  when  she  came 
in.  She  held  out  her  hand  and  grasped 
that  of  the  old  lady. 

"  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  what  I  am 
feeling,"  she  said.  "It  is  all  like  a  tu- 
multuous sea  of  wonder  and  thankfulness. 
I  wanted  it,  for  I  was  at  my  wits'  end." 

Mrs.  Wynn  was  a  little  chilled  too,  but 
she  took  the  younger  woman's  hand. 

"  You  did  not  know  what  was  coming," 
she  said.  "  You  wanted  one  thing,  and 
Providence  was  preparing  another." 

"  I  don't  know  if  that  is  how  to  state  it ; 
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but  at  all  events  I  was  getting  to  feel  that 
I  could  not  bear  it  any  longer,  and  trying 
for  any  way  of  setting  things  right:  when 
the  good  came  in  this  superlative  way.  I 
feel  frightened  when  I  think  of  it.  After 
we  knew  last  night  I  could  do  nothing  but 
cry.  It  took  all  the  strength  from  me. 
You  would  have  thought  it  was  bad  news." 

"  I  can  understand  that."  The  old  lady 
relinquished  the  hand  which  she  had  been 
holding.  "To  be  delivered  from  any 
anxieties  you  may  have  had  in  such  a 
superlative  way,  as  you  say,  is  not  the 
common  lot — most  of  us  have  just  to 
fight  them  out." 

Mrs.  Methven  already  felt  herself  far 
floated  away  from  those  that  had  to  fight 
it  out.  The  very  words  filled  her  heart 
with  an  elation  beyond  speech. 

"  And  this  morning,"  she  said,  "  to  wake 
and  to  feel  that  it  must  be  folly,  and  then 
to  realize  that  it  was  true  !  One  knows  so 
well  the  other  sort  of  waking  when  the 
shock  and  the  pang  come  all  over  again. 
But  to  wake 'up  to  this  extraordinary  in- 
credible well-being  —  one  might  say  hap- 
piness ! " 

The  tears  of  joy  were  in  her  eyes,  and 
in  those  tears  there  is  something  so 
strange,  so  rare,  that  the  soul  experienced 
in  life  looks  upon  them  almost  with  more 
awe  than  upon  the  familiar  ones  of  grief 
which  we  see  every  day.  The  old  lady 
melted,  and  her  chill  of  feeling  yielded  to 
a  tender  warmth.  Yet  what  a  pity  that 
they  never  see  it !  How  much  more  per- 
fect it  would  have  been  if  the  woman  in 
her  happiness  had  been  softened  and  kind 
to  all  those  whom  nothing  had  happened 
to!  Imperceptibly  the  old  lady  in  her 
tolerant  experience  shook  her  gentle  old 
head.  Then  she  gave  herself  up  in  full 
sympathy  to  hear  all  the  wonderful  de- 
tails. 

CHAPTER   V. 

The  sentiments  of  the  spectators  in 
such  a  grand  alteration  of  fortune  may  be 
interesting  enough,  and  it  is  in  general 
more  easy  to  get  at  them  than  at  those 
which  fill  the  mind  of  the  principal  actor. 
In  the  present  case  it  is  better  to  say  of 
the  principal  subject  of  the  change,  for 
Walter  could  not  be  said  to  be  an  actor  at 
all.  The  emotions  of  the  first  evening  it 
would  indeed  be  impossible  to  describe. 
To  come  in  from  his  small  country-town 
society,  to  whom  even  he  was  so  far  infe- 
rior that  every  one  of  them  had  facilities 
of  getting  and  spending  money  which  he 
did  not  possess,  and  to  sit  down,  all  trem- 
ulous and  guilty,  feeling  himself  the  poor- 


est creature,  opposite  to  the  serious  and 
important  personage  who  came  to  tell 
him,  with  documents  as  solemn  as  him- 
self, that  this  silly  youth  who  had  been 
throwing  away  his  life  for  nothing,  with- 
out even  the  swell  of  excitement  to  carry 
him  on,  had  suddenly  become,  without  de- 
serving it,  without  doing  anything  to  bring 
it  about,  an  individual  of  the  first  impor- 
tance —  a  peer,  a  proprietor,  a  great  man  ! 
Walter  could  have  sobbed  as  his  mother 
did,  had  not  pride  kept  him  back.  When 
they  sat  down  at  table  in  the  little  dining- 
room  there  were  two  at  least  of  the  party 
who  ate  nothing,  who  sat  and  gazed  at 
each  other  across  the  others  with  white 
faces  and  blazing  eyes.  Mr.  Milnathort 
made  a  good  dinner,  and  sat  very  watch- 
ful, making  also  his  observations,  full  of 
curiosity  and  a  certain  half-professional 
interest.  But  Cousin  Sophy  was  the  only 
one  who  really  got  the  good  of  this  pro- 
digious event.  She  asked  if  they  might 
not  have  some  champagne  to  celebrate 
the  day.  She  was  in  high  excitement  but 
quite  self  controlled,  and  enjoyed  it  thor- 
oughly. She  immediately  began  in  her 
thoughts  to  talk  of  my  young  cousin  Lord 
Erradeen.  It  was  a  delightful  advance- 
ment which  would  bring  her  no  advantage, 
and  yet  almost  pleased  her  more  than  so 
much  added  on  to  her  income;  for  Miss 
Merivale  was  not  of  any  distinction  in 
her  parentage,  and  suddenly  to  find  her- 
self cousin  to  a  lord  went  to  her  heart; 
it  was  a  great  benefit  to  the  solitary  lady 
fond  of  society,  and  very  eager  for  a  help- 
ing hand  to  aid  her  up  the  ascent.  And 
it  was  she  who  kept  the  conversation  go- 
ing. She  even  flirted  a  little,  quite  becom- 
ingly, with  the  old  lawyer,  who  felt  her,  it 
was  evident,  a  relief  from  the  high  tension 
of  the  others,  and  was  amused  by  the 
vivacious  middle-aged  lady,  who  for  the 
moment  had  everything  her  own  way. 
After  dinner  there  was  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
planation given,  and  a  great  many  facts 
made  clear,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
Walter  knew  very  well  what  was  being 
said.  He  listened  with  an  air  of  atten- 
tion, but  it  was  as  if  he  were  listening  to 
some  fairy-tale.  Something  out  of  the 
"Arabian  Nights"  was  being  repeated 
before  him.  He  was  informed  how  the 
different  branches  of  his  family  had  died 
out  one  after  another.  "Captain  Meth- 
ven was  aware  that  he  was  in  the  succes- 
sion," the  lawyer  said  ;  and  Mrs.  Methven 
cast  a  thought  back,  half-reproachful,  half- 
approving  upon  her  husband,  who  had 
been  dead  so  long  that  his  words  and 
ways  were  like  shadows  to  her,  which  she 
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could  but  faintly  recall.  Would  it  have 
been  better  if  he  had  told  her?  After 
pursuing  this  thought  a  long  time  she  de- 
cided that  it  would  not,  that  he  had  done 
wisely  —  yet  felt  a  little  visionary  grudge 
and  disappointment  to  think  that  he  had 
been  able  to  keep  such  a  secret  from  her. 
No  doubt  it  was  all  for  the  best.  She 
might  have  distracted  herself  with  hopes, 
and  worn  out  her  mind  with  waiting.  It 
was  doubtful  if  the  support  of  knowing 
what  was  going  to  happen  would  really 
have  done  her  any  good  ;  but  yet  it  seemed 
a  want  of  trust  in  her,  it  seemed  even  to 
put  her  in  a  partially  ridiculous  position 
now,  as  knowing  nothing,  not  having  even 
an  idea  of  what  was  coming.  But  Walter 
did  not  share  any  of  these  goings  back 
upon  the  past.  He  had  scarcely  known 
his  father,  nor  was  he  old  enough  to  have 
had  such  a  secret  confided  to  him  for  long 
after  Captain  Methven  died.  He  thought 
nothing  of  that.  He  sat  with  an  appear- 
ance of  the  deepest  attention,  but  unaware 
of  what  was  being  said,  with  a  vague 
elation  in  his  mind,  something  that  seemed 
to  buoy  him  up  above  the  material  earth. 
He  could  not  bring  himself  down  again. 
It  was  what  he  remembered  to  have  felt 
when  he  was  a  child  when  some  long- 
promised  pleasure  was  coming  —  to-mor- 
row. Even  in  that  case  hindrances  might 
come  in.  It  might  rain  to-morrow,  or 
some  similar  calamity  might  occur.  But 
rain  could  not  affect  this.  He  sat  and 
listened  and  did  not  hear  a  word. 

Next  morning  Walter  awoke  very  earl}', 
before  the  wintry  day  had  fully  dawned. 
He  opened  his  eyes  upon  a  sort  of  paling 
and  whitening  of  everything  —  a  grey  per- 
ception of  the  walls  about  him,  and  the 
lines  of  the  window  marked  upon  the 
paleness  outside.  What  was  it  that  made 
even  these  depressing  facts  exhilarate 
him  and  rouse  an  incipient  delight  in  his 
mind,  which  for  the  moment  he  did  not 
understand?  Then  he  sat  up  suddenly  in 
his  bed.  It  was  cold,  it  was  dark.  There 
was  no  assiduous  servant  to  bring  hot 
water  or  light  his  fire  —  everything  was 
chilling  and  wretched  ;  and  he  was  not 
given  to  early  rising.  Ordinarily  it  was 
an  affair  of  some  trouble  to  get  him 
roused,  to  see  that  he  was  in  time  for  a 
train  or  for  any  early  occupation.  But 
this  morning  he  found  it  impossible  to  lie 
still;  p.n  elasticity  in  him,  an  elation  and 
buoyancy,  which  he  almost  felt,  with  a 
laugh,  might  float  him  up  to  the  ceiling, 
like  the  mediums,  made  him  jump  up,  as 
it  were  in  self-defence.  It  buoyed  him,  it 
carried  him  as  on  floating  pinions  into  a 
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limitless  heaven.  What  was  it?  Who 
was  he  ?  The  chill  of  the  morning  brought 
him  a  little  to  himself,  and  then  he  sat 
down  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  delivered 
himself  up  to  the  incredible,  and  laughed 
low  and  long,  with  a  sense  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  it  that  brought  tears  to  his 
eyes.  He  Lord  Erradeen,  Lord  Any- 
thing !  He  a  peer,  a  great  man  !  he  with 
lands  and  money  and  wealth  of  every 
sort,  who  last  night  had  been  pleased  to 
win  two  sixpences  !  After  the  buoyancy 
and  sensation  of  rising  beyond  the  world 
altogether,  which  was  a  kind  of  physical 
consciousness  of  something  great  that 
had  happened  before  he  was  awake,  came 
this  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  this  incredulity 
and  confused  amusement.  He  dressed 
himself  in  this  mood,  laughing  low  from 
time  to  time,  to  himself,  as  if  it  were  some 
game  which  was  being  played  upon  him, 
but  of  which  he  was  in  the  secret,  and 
not  to  be  deceived,  however  artfully  it 
might  be  managed.  But  when  he  was 
dressed  and  ready  to  go  down  stairs  —  by 
which  time  daylight  had  fully  struggled 
forth  upon  a  wet  and  clammy  world  —  he 
stopped  himself  short  with  a  sudden  re- 
minder that  to-day  this  curious  practical 
joke  was  to  extend  its  career  and  become 
known  to  the  world.  He  laughed  again, 
but  then  he  grew  grave,  standing  staring 
at  the  closed  door  of  his  bedroom,  out  of 
which  he  was  about  to  issue  —  no  longer 
a  nobody  —  in  a  new  character,  to  meet 
the  remarks,  the  congratulations  of  his 
friends.  He  knew  that  the  news  would 
fly  through  the  little  town  like  lightning; 
that  people  would  stop  each  other  in  the 
streets  and  ask,  "Have  you  heard  it?  — 
is  it  true  ?  "  and  that  throughout  the  whole 
place  there  would  be  a  sort  of  revolution, 
a  general  change  of  positions,  which  would 
confuse  the  very  world.  He  knew  vaguely 
that  whatever  else  might  happen  he.  would 
be  uppermost.  The  people  who  had  dis- 
approved of  him,  and  treated  him  ifc  haut 
en  bas,  would  find  this  to  be  impossible 
any  longer.  He  would  be  in  a  position 
which  is  to  be  seen  on  the  stage  and  in 
books  more  frequently  than  in  common 
life  —  possessed  of  the  power  of  making 
retribution,  of  punishing  the  wicked,  and 
distributing  to  the  good  tokens  of  his 
favor.  It  is  a  thing  we  would  all  like  to 
do,  to  avenge  ourselves  (within  due  Ciiris- 
tian  and  social  limits)  on  the  persons  who 
have  desi)ised  us,  and  to  reward  those 
who  have  believed  in  us,  showing  the  one 
how  right  they  were,  and  the  other  how 
wrong  they  were,  with  a  logic  that  should 
be  undeniable.     There  is  nobody  who  has 
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ever  endured  a  snub  —  and  who  has  not? 
—  who  would  not  delight  in  doing  this; 
but  the  most  of  us  never  get  such  a  su- 
preme gratification,  and  Walter  was  to 
have  it.  He  was  going  to  see  everybody 
abashed  and  confounded  who  had  ever 
treated  him  with  contumely.  Once  more 
he  felt  that  sensation  of  buoyancy  and 
elation  as  if  he  were  spurning  earth  with 
his  foot  and  ready  to  soar  into  some  sort 
of  celestial  sphere.  And  then  once  more 
he  laughed  to  himself.  Was  it  possible  ? 
could  it  be?  would  anybody  believe  it? 
He  thought  there  would  be  an  explosion 
of  incredulous  laughter  through  all  the 
streets  ;  but  then,  when  that  was  over, 
both  friends  and  foes  would  be  forced  to 
believe  it  —  as  he  himself  was  forced  to 
believe. 

With  that  he  opened  his  door,  and  went 
down-stairs  into  the  new  world.  He 
stumbled  over  the  housemaid's  pail,  of 
course,  but  did  not  call  forth  any  frown 
upon  that  functionary's  freckled  forehead 
as  he  would  have  done  yesterday.  On 
the  contrary,  she  took  away  the  pail,  and 
begged  his  pardon  with  awe  —  being  of 
course  entirely  blameless.  He  paused  for 
a  moment  on  the  steps  as  he  faced  the 
raw  morning  air  going  out,  and  lo !  the 
early  baker,  who  was  having  a  word  with 
cook  at  the  area  over  the  rolls,  turned 
towards  him  with  a  reverential  look,  and 
pulled  off  his  cap.  These  were  the  first 
visible  signs  of  Walter's  greatness;  they 
gave  him  a  curious  sort  of  conviction  that 
after  all  the  thing  was  true. 

There  was  scarcely  anybody  about  the 
Sloebury  streets  except  bakers  and  milk- 
men at  this  hour.  It  was  a  leisurely  little 
town,  in  which  nothing  particular  was 
doing,  no  manufactures  or  business  to 
demand  early  hours  ;  and  the  good  people 
did  not  get  up  early.  Why  should  they? 
the  day  was  long  enough  without  that :  so 
that  Walter  met  no  one  in  his  early  prom- 
enade. But  before  he  got  back  there 
were  symptoms  that  the  particular  baker 
who  had  taken  off  his  cap  had  whispered 
the  news  to  others  of  his  fraternity,  who, 
having  no  tie  of  human  connection,  such 
as  supplying  the  family  with  rolls,  to  jus- 
tify a  salutation,  only  stared  at  him  with 
awe-stricken  looks  as  he  went  past.  He 
felt  he  was  an  object  of  interest  even  to 
the  policeman  going  off  duty,  who  being 
an  old  soldier,  saluted  with  a  certain  gran- 
deur as  he  tramped  by.  The  young  man 
took  an  aimless  stroll  through  the  half- 
awakened  district.  The  roads  were  wet, 
the  air  raw:  it  was  not  a  cheerful  morn- 
ing; damp  and  discouragement  breathed 


in  the  air;  the  little  streets  looked  squalid 
and  featureless  in  shabby  British  poverty  ; 
lines  of  low,  two-storied  brick,  ail  com- 
monplace and  monotonous.  It  was  the 
sort  of  morning  to  make  you  think  of  the 
tediousness  to  which  most  people  get  up 
every  day,  supposing  it  to  be  life,  and  ac- 
cepting it  as  such  with  the  dull  content 
which  knows  no  better;  a  life  made  up  of 
scrubbing  out  of  kitchens  and  sweeping 
out  of  parlors,  of  taking  down  shutters 
and  putting  them  up  again  ;  all  sordid, 
petty,  unbroken  by  any  exhilarating  event. 
But  this  was  not  what  struck  Walter  as 
he  floated  along  in  his  own  wonderful 
atmosphere,  seeing  nothing,  noting  every- 
thing with  the  strange  vision  of  excite- 
ment. Afterwards  he  recollected  with 
extraordinary  vividness  a  man  who  stood 
stretching  his  arms  in  shirt-sleeves  above 
his  head  for  a  long,  soul-satisfying  yawn, 
and  remembered  to  have  looked  up  at  the 
shop-window  within  which  he  was  stand- 
ing, and  read  the  name  of  Robinson  in 
gilt  letters.  Robinson,  yawning  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  against  a  background  of 
groceries,  pallid  in  the  early  light,  re- 
mained with  him  like  a  picture  for  many 
a  day. 

When  he  got  back  the  breakfast  table 
was  spread,  and  his  mother  taking  her 
place  at  it.  Mr.  Milnathort  had  not  gone 
away  as  he  intended  by  the  night  train. 
He  had  remained  in  Mrs.  Methven's 
spare  room,  surrounded  by  all  the  atten- 
tions and  civilities  that  a  household  of 
women,  regarding  him  with  a  sort  of  awe 
as  a  miraculous  messenger  or  even  creator 
of  good  fortune,  could  show  to  a  bachelor 
gentleman,  somewhat  prim  and  old-fash- 
ioned in  his  habits  and  ways.  It  was  his 
intention  to  leave  Sloebury  by  the  eleven 
o'clock  train,  and  he  had  arranged  that 
Walter  should  meet  him  in  Edinburgh 
within  a  week,  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
several  family  matters,  in  which,  as  the 
head  of  the  house,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  be  fully  instructed.  Neither 
Walter  nor  his  mother  paid  very  much 
attention  to  these  arrangements,  nor  even 
remarked  that  the  old  lawyer  spoke  of 
them  with  great  gravity.  Mrs.  Methven 
was  busy  making  tea,  and  full  of  anxiety 
that  Mr.  Milnathort  should  breakfast  well 
and  largely,  after  what  she  had  always 
understood  to  be  the  fashion  of  his  coun- 
try; and  as  for  Walter,  he  was  not  in  a 
state  of  mind  to  observe  particularly  any 
such  indications  of  manner.  Cousin  So- 
phia was  the  only  one  who  remarked  the 
solemnity  of  his  tone  and  aspect. 

"  One  would  suppose  there  was  some 
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ordeal   to  go   through,"  she  said  in 
vivacious  way. 

"A  young  gentleman  who  is  taking  up 
a  large  fortune  and  a  great  responsibility 
will  have  many  ordeals  to  go  through, 
madam,"  Mr.  Milnathort  said  in  his  de- 
liberate tones  ;  but  he  did  not  smile  or 
take  any  other  notice  of  her  archness.  It 
was  settled  accordingly,  that  after  a  few 
days  for  preparation  and  leave-taking, 
young  Lord  Erradeen  should  leave  Sloe- 
bury.  "And  if  I  might  advise,  alone," 
Mr.  Milnathort  said,  "the  place  is  per- 
haps not  just  in  a  condition  to  receive 
ladies.  I  would  think  it  wiser  on  the 
whole,  madam,  if  you  deferred  your  com- 
ing till  his  lordship  there  has  settled 
everything  for  your  reception." 

"Afy  coming?"  said  Mrs.  Methven. 
The  last  twelve  hours  had  made  an  ex- 
traordinary difference  in  her  feelings  and 
faith  ;  but  still  she  had  not  forgotten  what 
had  gone  before,  nor  the  controversies 
and  struggles  of  the  past.  "  We  must 
leave  all  that  for  after  consideration,"  she 
said. 

Walter  was  about  to  speak  impulsively, 
but  old  Milnathort  stopped  him  with  a 
skilful  interruption. 

"It  will  perhaps  be  the  wisest  way,"  he 
said;  "there  will  be  many  things  to  ar- 
range. When  Lord  Erradeen  has  visited 
the  property,  and  understands  everything 
about  it,  then  he  will  be  able  to " 

Walter  heard  the  name  at  first  with 
easy  unconsciousness:  then  it  suddenly 
blazed  forth  upon  him  as  his  own  name. 
His  mother  at  the  other  end  of  the  table 
felt  the  thrill  of  the  same  sensation. 
Their  eyes  met;  and  all  the  wonder  of 
this  strange  nevv  life  suddenly  gleamed 
upon  them  with  double  force.  It  is  true 
that  the  whole  condition  of  their  minds 
was  affected  by  this  revelation,  that  there 
was  nothing  about  them  that  was  not  full 
of  it,  and  that  they  were  actually  at  this 
moment  discussing  the  business  con- 
nected with  it.  Still  it  all  came  to  life 
now  as  at  the  first  moment  at  the  sound 
of  this  name.  Lord  Erradeen !  Walter 
cou'.d  not  help  laughing  to  himself  over 
his  coffee. 

"  I  can't  tell  who  you  mean,"  he  said. 
"You  must  wait  a  little  until  I  realize 
what  Walter  Methven  has  got  to  do  with 
it." 

Mrs.  Methven  thought  that  this  was 
making  too  much  of  the  change.  She 
already  wished  to  believe,  or  at  least  to 
persuade  Mr.  Milnathort  to  believe,  that 
she  was  not  so  very  much  surprised  after 
all. 
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"Lord  Erradeen,"  she  said,  "is  too 
much  amused  at  present  with  having  got 
a  new  name  to  take  the  change  very  seri- 
ously." 

"  He  will  soon  learn  the  difference, 
madam,"  said  Mr.  Milnathort.  "  Prop- 
erty is  a  thing  that  has  always  to  be  taken 
seriously:  and  of  all  property  the  Erra- 
deen lands.  There  are  many  things  con- 
nected with  them  that  he  will  have  to  set 
his  face  to  in  a  way  that  will  be  far  from 
amusing." 

The  old  lawyer  had  a  very  grave  coun- 
tenance —  perhaps  it  was  because  he  was 
a  Scotchman.  He  worked  through  his 
breakfast  with  a  steady  routine  that  filled 
the  ladies  with  respect.  First  fish,  then 
kidneys,  then  a  leg  of  the  partridge  that 
had  been  left  from  dinner  last  night; 
finally  he  looked  about  the  table  with  an 
evident  sense  of  something  wanting,  and 
though  he  declared  that  it  was  of  no  con- 
sequence, avowed  at  last,  with  some  shy- 
ness, that  it  was  the  marmalade  for  which 
he  was  looking :  and  there  was  none  in  the 
house  !  Mr.  Milnathort  was  full  of  ex- 
cuses for  having  made  such  a  suggestion. 
It  was  just  a  Scotch  fashion,  he  declared; 
it  was  of  no  consequence.  Mrs.  Meth- 
ven, who  held  an  unconscious  conviction 
that  it  was  somehow  owing  to  him  that 
Walter  had  become  Lord  Erradeen,  was 
made  quite  unhappy  by  the  omission. 

"I  shall  know  better  another  time," 
she  said  regretfully.  They  were  all  still 
under  the  impression  more  or  less  that  it 
was  his  doing.  He  was  not  a  mere  agent 
to  them,  but  the  god,  out  of  the  machin- 
ery, who  had  turned  darkness  into  light. 
He  justified  this  opinion  still  more  fully 
before  he  went  away,  putting  into  Walter's 
hand  a  cheque-book  from  a  London  bank, 
into  which  a  sum  of  money  which  seemed 
to  the  inexperienced  young  man  inex- 
haustible, had  been  paid  to  his  credit. 
The  old  gentleman  on  his  side  seemed 
half  embarrassed,  half  impatient  after  a 
while  by  the  attention  shown  him.  He 
resisted  when  Walter  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  going  to  the  railway  to  see  him 
off. 

"That  is  just  a  reversal  of  our  posi- 
tions," he  said. 

At  this  Mrs.  Methven  became  a  little 
anxious,  fearing  that  perhaps  Walter's 
simplicity  might  be  going  too  far.  She 
gave  him  a  word  of  warning  when  the 
cab  drove  up  for  Mr.  Milnathort's  bag. 
It  was  not  a  very  large  one,  and  Walter 
was  quite  equal  to  the  condescension  of 
carrying  it  to  the  station  if  his  mother 
had  not  taken  that  precaution.     She  could 
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not  make  up  her  mind  that  he  was  able  to 
manage  for  himself. 

"You  must  remember  that  after  all  he 
is  only  your  man  of  business,"  she  said, 
notwithstanding  all  the  worship  she  had 
herself  been  paying  to  this  emissary  of 
fortune.  It  was  a  relief  to  shake  hands 
with  him,  to  see  him  drive  away  from  the 
door,  leaving  behind  him  such  an  amaz- 
ing, such  an  incalculable  change.  Some- 
how it  was  more  easy  to  realize  it  when 
he  was  no  longer  there.  And  this  was 
what  Walter  felt  when  he  walked  away 
from  the  railway,  having  seen  with  great 
satisfaction  the  grizzled  head  of  the  old 
Scotsman  nod  at  him  from  a  window  of 
the  departing  train.  The  messenger  was 
gone;  the  thing  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  did  that  remain?  Was  it  con- 
ceivable that  it  was  now  fixed  and  certain, 
not  to  be  affected  by  anything  that  could 
be  done  or  said  ?  Walter  walked  steadily 
enough  along  the  pavement,  but  he  did 
not  think  he  was  doing  so.  The  world 
around  him  swam  in  his  eyes  once  more. 
He  could  not  make  sure  that  he  was  walk- 
ing on  solid  ground,  or  mounting  up  into 
the  air.  How  different  it  was  from  the 
way  in  which  he  had  come  forth  yester- 
day, idle,  half  guilty,  angry  with  himself 
and  everybody,  yet  knowing  very  well 
what  to  do,  turning  with  habitual  feet  into 
the  way  where  all  the  other  idlers  congre- 
gated, knowing  whom  he  should  meet  and 
what  would  happen.  He  was  separated 
from  all  that  as  if  by  an  ocean.  He  had 
no  longer  anything  to  do  with  these  fool- 
ish loungers.  His  mother  had  told  him  a 
thousand  times  in  often  varied  tones  that 
they  were  not  companions  for  him;  to- 
day he  recognized  the  fact  with  a  certain 
disgust.  He  felt  it  more  strongly  still 
when  he  suddenly  came  across  Captain 
Underwood,  coming  up  eagerly  with  out- 
stretched hands. 

"  I  hope  I  am  the  first  to  congratulate 
you.  Lord  Erradeen,"  he  said.  "  Now 
you  will  know  why  I  asked  you  yesterday. 
Was  there  any  news " 

"Now  1  shall  know?  I  don't  a  bit; 
what  do  you  mean?  Do  you  mean  me  to 
believe  tlmt  you  had  any  hand  in  it?" 
Walter  cried,  with  a  tone  of  mingled  in- 
credulity and  disdain. 

"  No  hand  in  it,  unless  I  had  helped  to 
put  the  last  poor  dear  lord  out  of  the 
way.  I  could  scarcely  have  had  that;  but 
if  you  mean  did  I  know  about  it,  I  cer- 
tainly did,  as  you  must  if  you  had  been  a 
little  more  in  the  world." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  then? "said 
Walter.     He  added  somewhat  hotly,  with 


something  of  the  sublime  assumption  of 
youth  :  "Waiting  for  a  man  to  die  would 
never  have  suited  me.  I  much  prefer  to 
have  been,  as  you  say,  out  of  the  world  —  " 

"  Oh,  Lord !  I  didn't  mean  to  offend 
you,"  said  the  captain.  "  Don't  get  on  a 
high  horse.  Of  course,  if  you'd  known 
your  Debrett  as  I  do,  you  would  have 
seen  the  thing  plain  enough.  However, 
we  needn't  quarrel  about  it.  I  have  al- 
ways said  you  were  my  pupil,  and  I  hope 
I  have  put  you  up  to  a  few  things  that 
will  be  of  use  on  your  entry  into  society." 

"Have  you?"  said  Walter.  He  could 
not  think  how  he  had  ever  for  a  moment 
put  up  with  this  underbred  person.  Un- 
derwood stood  before  him  with  a  sort  of 
jaunty  rendering  of  the  appeal  with  which 
grooms  and  people  about  the  stable  re- 
mind a  young  man  of  what  in  his  boyish 
days  they  have  done  for  him  — an  appeal 
which  has  its  natural  issue  in  a  sovereign. 
But  he  could  not  give  Underwood  a  sov- 
ereign, and  it  was  perhaps  just  a  little 
ungenerous  to  turn  in  the  first  moment  of 
his  prosperity  from  a  man  who,  from 
whatever  purpose,  had  been  serviceable 
to  him  in  his  poverty.  He  said,  with  an 
attempt  to  be  more  friendly:  "I  know, 
Underwood,  you  have  been  very  kind." 

"Oh,  by  Jove  !  kind  isn't  the  word.  I 
knew  you'd  want  a  bit  of  training;  the 
best  thoroughbred  that  ever  stepped  wants 
that;  and  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you 
in  the  future,  I  will.  I  knew  old  Erra- 
deen ;  I've  known  all  about  the  family  for 
generations.  There  are  a  great  many 
curious  things  about  it,  but  I  think  I  can 
help  you  through  them,"  said  the  captain, 
with  a  mixture  of  anxiety  and  swagger. 
There  had  always  been  something  of  this 
same  mixture  about  him,  but  Walter  had 
never  been  fully  conscious  what  it  was 
till  now. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said ;  "  perhaps  it 
will  be  better  to  let  that  develop  itself  in 
a  natural  way.  I  am  going  to  Scotland  in 
a  week,  and  then  1  shall  have  it  at  first 
hand." 

"Then  I  can  tell  you  beforehand  you 
will  find  a  great  many  things  you  won't 
like,"  said  Underwood  abruptly.  "It  is 
not  for  nothing  that  a  family  gets  up  such 
a  reputation.  I  know  two  or  three  of 
your  places.  Mulmorrel,  and  the  shoot- 
ing-box on  Loch  Etive,  and  that  mysteri- 
ous old  place  at  Kinloch-houran.  I  have 
been  at  every  one  of  them.  It  was  not 
everybody,  I  can  tell  you,  that  old  Erra- 
deen would  have  taken  to  that  place. 
Why,  there  is  a  mystery  at  every  corner. 
There  is " 
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Walter  held  up  his  hand  to  stay  this 
torrent.  He  colored  high  with  a  curi- 
ous sentiment  of  proprietorship  and  the 
shrinking  of  pride  from  hearing  that 
which  was  his  discussed  by  strangers. 
He  scarcely  knew  the  names  of  them,  and 
their  histories  not  at  all.  He  put  up  his 
hand  :  "  I  would  rather  find  out  the  mys- 
teries for  myself,"  he  said.    . 

"Oh,"  cried  Underwood,  "if  you  are 
standing  on  your  dignity,  my  lord,  as  you 
like,  for  that  matter.  I  am  not  one  to 
thrust  my  company  upon  any  man  if  he 
doesn't  like  it.  I  have  stood  your  friend, 
and  I  would  again  ;  but  as  for  forcing  my- 
self upon  you  now  that  you've  come  to 
your  kingdom " 

"  Underwood,"  cried  the  other,  touched 
in  the  tenderest  point,  "  if  you  dare  to  in- 
sinuate that  this  has  changed  me,  I  desire 
never  to  speak  to  you  again.  But  it  is 
only,  I  suppose,  one  of  the  figures  of 
speech  that  people  use  when  they  are  an- 
gry. I  am  not  such  a  cad  as  you  make 
me  out.  Whether  my  name  is  Methven 
or  Erradeen  —  I  don't  seem  to  know  very 
well  which  it  is " 

"It  is  both,"  the  other  cried  with  a 
great  laugh,  and  they  shook  hands,  en- 
gaging to  dine  together  at  the  hotel  that 
evening.  Underwood,  who  was  knowing 
in  such  matters,  was  to  order  the  dinner, 
and  two  or  three  of  "  the  old  set  "  were  to 
be  invited.  It  would  be  a  farewell  to  his 
former  comrades,  as  Walter  intended; 
and  with  a  curious  recurrence  of  his  first 
elation  he  charged  his  representative  to 
spare  no  expense.  There  was  something 
intoxicating  and  strange  in  the  very 
phrase. 

As  he  left  Underwood  and  proceeded 
along  the  High  Street,  where,  if  he  had 
not  waved  his  hand  to  them  in  passing 
with  an  air  of  haste  and  preoccupation,  at 
least  every  second  person  he  met  would 
have  stopped  him  to  wish  him  joy,  he 
suddenly  encountered  July  Herbert.  She 
was  going  home  from  the  vicarage,  out  of 
which  his  mother  had  politely  driven  her; 
and  it  seemed  the  most  wonderful  luck 
to  July  to  get  him  to  herself,  thus  wholly 
unprotected,  and  with  nobody  even  to  see 
what  she  was  after.  She  went  up  to  him, 
not  with  Underwood's  eagerness,  but  with 
a  pretty,  frank  pleasure  in  her  face. 

"  I  have  heard  a  fairy-tale,"  she  said, 
"and  is  it  true " 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  about  me,"  said 
Walter.  "Yes,  I  am  afraid  it  is  true.  I 
don't  exactly  know  who  I  am  at  present." 

"  Afraid  !  "  cried  July.  "  Ah,  you  know 
you  don't  mean  that.     At  all  events,  you 


are  no  longer  just  the  old  Walter  whom 
we  have  known  all  our  lives." 

There  was  another  girl  with  her  whom 
Walter  knew  but  slightly,  but  who  justi- 
fied the  plural  pronoun. 

"On  the  contrary,  I  was  going  to  say, 
when  you  interrupted  me " 

"  I  am  so  sorry  I  interrupted  you." 

"That  though  I  did  not  know  who  I 
was  in  the  face  of  the  world,  I  was  always 
the  old  Walter,  etc.  A  man,  I  believe, 
can  never  lose  his  Christian  name." 

"Nor  a  woman  either,"  said  July. 
"  That  is  the  only  thing  that  cannot  be 
taken  from  us.  We  are  supposed,  you 
know,  rather  to  like  the  loss  of  the  other 
one." 

"  I  have  heard  so,"  said  Walter,  who 
was  not  unaccustomed  to  this  sort  of 
fencing.     "  But  I  suppose  it  is  not  true." 

"  Oh,"  said  July,  "  if  it  were  for  the  same 
reason  that  makes  you  change  your  name, 
I  should  not  mind.  But  there  is  no  peer- 
age in  our  family  that  I  know  of,  and  I 
should  not  have  any  chance  if  there  were, 
alas  !  Good-bye,  Lord  Erradeen.  It  is  a 
lovely  name  !  And  may  I  always  speak 
to  you  when  I  meet  you,  though  you  are 
such  a  grand  personage?  We  do  not 
hope  to  see  you  at  the  cottage  now,  but 
mamma  will  like  to  know  that  you  still 
recognize  an  old  friend." 

"  I  shall  come  and  ask  Mrs.  Herbert 
what  she  thinks  of  it  all,"  Walter  said. 

July's  brown  eyes  flashed  out  with  tri- 
umph as  she  laughed  and  waved  her  hand 
to  him.     She  said, — 

"  It  will  be  too  great  an  honor,"  and 
curtseyed ;  then  laughed  again  as  she 
went  on,  casting  a  glance  at  him  over  her 
shoulder. 

He  laughed  too;  he  was  young,  and  he 
was  gratified  even  by  this  undisguised 
provocation,  though  he  could  not  help 
saying  to  himself,  with  a  slight  beat  of 
his  heart,  how  near  he  was  to  falling  in 
love  with  that  girl!  What  a  good  thing 
it  was  that  he  did  not  —  noiu  /" 

As  for  July  she  looked  at  him  with  a 
certain  ferocity,  as  if  she  would  have  de- 
voured him.  To  think  of  all  that  boy 
had  it  in  his  power  to  give  if  he  pleased, 
and  to  think  how  little  a  poor  girl  could 
do! 

CHAPTER   VI. 

Mrs.  Methven  was  conscious  of  a 
new  revival  of  the  old  displeasure  when 
Walter  informed  her  of  the  engagement 
he  had  formed  for  the  evening.  She  was 
utterly  disappointed.  She  had  thought 
that  the  great  and  beneficial  shock  of  this 
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new  life  would  turn  his  character  alto- 
gether, and  convert  him  into  that  domes- 
tic sovereign,  that  object  of  constant 
reference,  criticism,  and  devotion  which 
every  woman  would  have  every  man  be. 
It  was  a  wonderful  mortification  and  en- 
lightenment to  find  that  without  even  the 
interval  of  a  single  evening  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  his  new  and  marvel- 
lous prospects,  and  that  talking  over 
which  is  one  of  the  sweetest  parts  of  a 
great  and  happy  event,  he  should  return 
—  to  what?  —  to  wallowing  in  the  mire, 
as  the  Scripture  says,  to  his  old  billiard- 
room  acquaintances,  the  idlers  and  unde- 
sirable persons  with  whom  he  had  formed 
associations.  Could  there  be  anything 
more  unsuitable  than  Lord  Erradeen  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  party,  with  Underwood, 
and  perhaps  worse  than  Underwood?  It 
wounded  her  pride  and  roused  her  tem- 
per, and,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  it  was 
wnth  a  lowering  brow  that  she  saw  him 
go  away.  Afterwards,  indeed,  when  she 
thought  of  it,  as  she  did  for  hours  to- 
gether, while  Cousin  Sophia  talked,  and 
she  languidly  replied,  maintaining  a  con- 
versation from  the  lips  outward,  so  poor  a 
substitute  for  the  evening's  talking  over 
and  happy  consultation  she  had  dreamed 
of  —  Mrs.  Methven  was  more  just  to  her 
son.  She  tried  always  to  be  just,  poor 
lady.  She  placed  before  herself  all  the 
reasons  for  his  conduct.  That  he  should 
entertain  the  men  who,  much  against  her 
wish  and  his  own  good,  yet  in  their  way 
had  been  kind  to,  and  entertained  him, 
was  natural.  But  to  do  it  this  first  even- 
ing was  hard,  and  she  could  not  easily 
accept  her  disappointment.  Afterwards 
she  reminded  herself  with  a  certain  stern 
philosophy  that  because  Walter  had  owned 
a  touch  of  natural  emotion,  and  had  drawn 
near  to  her  and  confessed  himself  in  the 
wrong,  that  was  no  reason  why  his  char- 
acter should  be  changed  in  a  moment. 
There  were  numbers  of  men  who  on  oc- 
casion felt  and  lamented  their  misdoing, 
yet  went  on  again  in  the  same  way.  He 
had  been  no  doubt  startled,  as  some  are 
by  calamity,  by  the  more  extraordinary 
shock  of  this  good  fortune;  but  why 
should  he  for  that  abandon  all  the  tastes 
and  occupations  of  his  former  life?  It 
was  she,  she  said  to  herself,  with  some 
bitterness,  who  was  a  fool.  The  fact  was 
that  Walter  meant  no  harm  at  all,  and  that 
it  was  merely  the  first  impulse  of  a  half 
scornful  liberality,  impatience  of  the  old 
associations,  which  he  had  tacitly  ac- 
knowledged were  not  fit  for  him,  that  led 
him  back  to  his  former  companions.     He 


felt  afterwards  that  it  would  have  been  in 
better  taste  had  he  postponed  this  for  a 
night.  But  he  was  very  impatient  and 
eager  to  shake  himself  free  of  them,  and 
enter  upon  his  new  career. 

Something  of  the  same  disappointed 
and  disapproving  sentiment  filled  Mrs. 
Methven's  mind  when  she  heard  of  his 
visit  to  the  cottage.  She  knew  no  reason 
why  he  should  take  a  special  leave  of  July 
Herbert;  if  he  knew  himself  a  reason, 
which  he  did  not  disclose,  that  was  an- 
other matter.  Thoughts  like  this  embit- 
tered the  preparations  for  his  departure, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  so 
agreeable.  She  had  to  see  after  many 
things  which  a  young  man  of  more  wealth, 
or  more  independent  habits,  would  have 
done  for  himself  —  his  linen,  his  portman- 
teau, most  of  the  things  he  wanted,  except 
the  tailor  part  of  the  business  ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  last  evening  that  there  was 
any  of  the  confidential  consultation,  for 
which  her  heart  had  longed.  Even  on 
that  last  day  Walter  had  been  very  little 
indoors.  He  had  been  busy  with  a  hun- 
dred trifles,  and  she  had  begun  to  make 
up  her  mind  to  his  going  away  without  a 
word  said  as  to  their  future  relations,  as 
to  whether  he  meant  his  mother  to  share 
any  of  the  advantages  of  his  new  position, 
or  to  drop  her  at  Sloebury  as  something 
done  with,  which  he  did  not  care  to  burden 
himself  with,  any  more  than  the  other 
circumstances  of  his  past  career.  She 
did  so  little  justice  to  the  real  generosity 
of  her  son's  temper  in  the  closeness  of 
her  contest  with  him,  and  the  heat  of  per- 
sonal feeling,  that  she  had  begun  to  make 
up  her  mind  to  this,  with  what  pain  and 
bitterness  it  is  unnecessary  to  say. 

She  had  even  begun  to  make  excuses 
for  her  own  desertion  in  the  tumult  of 
endless  thought  upon  this  one  subject 
which  possessed  her.  She  would  be  just ; 
after  all,  was  it  not  better  perhaps  that 
she  should  be  left  in  the  little  house 
which  was  her  independent  home,  for 
which  she  owed  nothing  to  any  one  ?  If 
any  unnecessary  sense  of  gratitude  made 
him  offer  her  reluctantly  a  share  in  his 
new  life,  that  would  be  humiliation  in- 
deed. If,  as  was  apparent,  her  society, 
her  advice,  her  love  were  nothing  to  him, 
was  it  not  far  better  that  both  should  rec- 
ognize the  situation,  and  view  things  in 
their  true  light?  This  the  proud  woman 
had  made  up  her  mind  to,  with  what  depth 
of  wounded  tenderness  and  embittered 
affection  who  could  say  ?  She  had  packed 
for  him  with  her  own  hands,  for  all  his 
permanent  arrangements  were  to  be  made 
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ifter  he  bad  left  Sloebury,  and  to  change 
her  household  in  consequence  of  an  alter- 
ation of  fortune  which,  according  to  all 
appearances,  would  not  concern  her,  was, 
she  had  proudly  decided,  quite  out  of  the 
question.  She  packed  for  him  as  in  the 
days  when  he  was  going  to  school,  when 
he  was  a  boy,  and  liked  everything  better 
that  had  been  done  by  his  mother.  A 
woman  may  be  pardoned  for  feeling  such 
a  difference  with  a  passionate  soreness 
and  sense  of  downfall.  In  those  days  how 
she  had  thought  of  the  time  when  he 
would  be  grown  up,  when  he  would  under- 
stand all  her  difificulties  and  share  all  her 
cares,  and  in  his  own  advancement  make 
her  triumphant  and  happy  !  God  forgive 
me,  she  said  to  herself,  now  he  has  got 
advancement  far  above  my  hopes,  and  I 
am  making  myself  wretched  thinking  of 
myself.  She  stopped  and  cried  a  little 
over  his  new  linen.  No,  he  was  right;  if 
it  must  be  allowed  that  they  did  not  "get 
on,"  it  was  indeed  far  better  in  the  long 
run  that  there  should  be  no  false  senti- 
ment, no  keeping  up  of  an  untenable  posi- 
tion. Thank  God  she  required  nothing ; 
she  had  enough ;  she  wanted  neither 
luxury  nor  grandeur,  and  her  home,  her 
natural  place  was  here,  where  she  had 
lived  so  many  years,  where  she  could  dis- 
arm all  comment  upon  Walter's  neglect  of 
her,  by  saying  that  she  preferred  the  place 
where  she  had  lived  so  long,  and  where 
she  had  so  many  friends.  Why,  indeed, 
should  she  change  her  home  at  her  time 
of  life?  No  doubt  he  would  come  back 
some  time  and  see  her;  but  after  all  why 
should  her  life  be  unsettled  because  his 
was  changed?  It  was  he  who  showed 
true  sense  in  his  way  of  judging  the  mat- 
ter, she  said  to  herself  with  a  smile, 
through  the  hastily  dried  and  momentary 
tears. 

Walter  came  in  when  the  packing  was 
just  about  concluded.  He  came  half-way 
up  the  stairs  and  called,  "  Mother,  where 
are  you  ?  "  as  he  had  often  done  when  he 
was  a  boy  and  wanted  her  at  every  turn, 
but  as  he  never  did  now.  This  touched 
and  weakened  her  again  in  her  steady 
resolution  to  let  him  see  no  repining  in 
her.  "Are  you  packing  for  me?"  he 
called  out  again  ;  "what  a  shame  while  I 
have  been  idling!  But  come  down, 
mother,  please,  and  leave  that.  You  for- 
get we  have  everything  to  settle  yet." 

"  What  is  there  to  settle  ?  "  she  said, 
with  a  certain  sharpness  of  tone  which 
she  could  not  quite  suppress,  coming  out 
upon  the  landing.  The  maids  who  were 
going  to   bed,  and  who    heard   all    this, 


thought  it  was  beautiful  to  hear  his  lord- 
ship speaking  like  that,  quite  natural  to 
his  mother;  but  that  missus  was  that 
hard  it  was  no  wonder  if  they  didn't  get 
on  ;  and  Cousin  Sophia  from  her  virgin 
retirement,  where  she  sat  in  her  dressing- 
gown  reading  a  French  novel,  and  very 
much  alive  to  every  sound,  commented  in 
her  own  mind,  closing  her  book,  in  the 
same  sense.  "  Now  she  will  just  go  and 
hold  him  at  arm's  length  while  the  boy's 
heart  is  melting,  and  then  break  her 
own,"  Miss  Merivale  said  to  herself. 
Thus  everybody  was  against  her  and  in 
favor  of  the  fortunate  young  fellow  who 
had  been  supping  on  homage  and  flat- 
tery, and  now  came  in  easy  and  careless 
to  make  everything  straight  at  the  last 
moment.  Mrs.  Methven  on  her  side  was 
very  tired,  and  tremulous  with  the  exer- 
tion of  packing.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  her  to  banish  that  tone  out  of 
her  voice.  She  stood  in  the  subdued 
light  upon  the  stairs  looking  down  upon 
him,  leaning  on  the  banister  to  support 
herself;  while  he,  with  all  the  light  from 
below  upon  his  face,  ruddy  with  the 
night  air,  and  the  applauses,  and  his  own 
high  well-being,  looked  up  gaily  at  her. 
He  had  shaken  off  all  his  old  irritability 
in  the  confidence  of  happiness  and  good 
fortune  that  had  taken  possession  of 
him.  After  a  moment  he  came  springing 
up  the  stairs  three  at  a  time. 

"You  look  tired,  mother,  while  I  have 
been  wasting  my  time.  Come  down,  and 
let  us  have  our  talk.  I'll  do  all  the  rest 
to-morrow,"  he  said,  throwing  his  arm 
round  her  and  leading  her  down-stairs. 
He  brought  her  some  wine  first  of  all  and 
a  footstool,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
easy  task  of  making  her  comfortable. 
"Now,"  he  said,  "let's  talk  it  all  over," 
drawing  a  chair  to  her  side. 

All  this  was  quite  new  upon  Walter's 
part  —  or  rather  quite  old,  belonging  to 
an  age  which  had  long  ago  gone. 

"isn't  it  rather  late  for  that?"  she 
said,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"Yes,  and  I  am  ashamed  of  myself; 
but,  unfortunately,  you  are  so  used  to 
that.  We  must  settle,  however,  mother. 
I  am  to  go  first  of  all  to  Kinloch-houran, 
which  Milnathort  says  is  not  a  place 
for  you.  Indeed,  I  hear"  —  here  he 
paused  a  little  as  if  he  would  have 
named  his  authority,  and  continued  — 
"that  it  is  a  ruinous  sort  of  place;  and 
why  I  should  go  there,  I  don't  know." 

"  Where  did  you  hear?  "  she  said,  with 
quick  susi)icion. 

"  Well,  mother,  I  would  rather  not  have 
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mentioned  his  name;  but  if  you  wish  to 
know,  from  Underwood.  I  know  you  are 
prejudiced  a(]:ainst  him.  Yes,  it  is  preju- 
dice, though  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  I  care 
nothing  for  the  fellow;  but  still  it  comes 
out,  which  is  rather  strange,  that  he  knows 
these  places,  and  a  good  deal  about  the 
Erradeens." 

"  Is  that,  then,"  cried  the  mother  quick- 
ly, "the  reason  of  his  being  here?" 

"  He  never  said  so,  nor  have  I  asked 
him,"  answered  Walter,  with  something 
of  his  old  sullenness;  but  then  he  added, 
"  The  same  thought  has  crossed  my  ovvn 
mind,  mother,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
it  were  so." 

"Walter,"  she  said,  "a  man  like  that 
can  have  but  one  motive — the  desire  to 
aggrandize  himself.  For  heaven's  sake, 
don't  have  anything  to  do  with  him  ;  don't 
let  him  get  an  influence  over  you." 

"You  must  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of 
me,  mother,"  he  said,  in  an  aggrieved 
tone. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  curious  gaze, 
silenced,  as  it  seemed.  She  loved  him 
more  than  anything  in  the  world,  and 
thought  of  him  above  everything;  and  yet 
perhaps  in  that  wrath  with  those  we  love 
which  works  like  madness  in  the  brain,  it 
was  true  what  he  said  —  that  she  had  a 
poor  opinion  of  him.  Extremes  meet,  as 
the  proverb  says.  However,  this  was  a 
mystery  too  deep  for  Walter  to  enter  into. 

"  Don't  let  us  waste  words  about  Un- 
derwood," he  said.  "  I  care  nothing  for 
the  fellow;  he  is  vulgar  and  presuming  — 
as  you  always  said." 

Partly,  no  doubt  this  avowal  was  made 
with  the  intention  of  pleasing  his  mother; 
at  the  same  time  it  proved  the  great  moral 
effect  of  promotion  in  rank.  Lord  Erra- 
deen  saw  with  the  utmost  distinctness 
what  Walter  Methven  had  only  glimpsed 
by  intervals.  And  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  how  this  speech  pleased  Mrs. 
Methven.  Her  tired  eyes  began  to  shine, 
her  heart  to  return  to  its  brighter  hopes. 

"The  thing  is,  what  arrangements  you 
wish  me  to  make,"  said  Walter.  "  What 
are  you  going  to  do?  I  hear  Mulmorrel 
is  a  handsome  house,  but  it's  November, 
and  naturally  it  is  colder  in  the  north. 
Do  you  think  you  would  care  to  go  there 
now,  or  wait  till  the  weather  is  better? 
It  may  want  furnishing,  for  anything  I 
know;  and  it  appears  we've  got  a  little 
house  in  town." 

"  Walter,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  which 
was  husky  and  tremulous,  "before  you 
enter  upon  all  this  —  you  must  first  think, 
my  dear.    Are  you  sure  it  will  be  for  your 
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comfort    to   have    me   with    you    at 
Wouldn't   you  rather  be  free,  and  make 
your  own  arrangements,  and  leave  me  — 
as  1  am  ?  " 

"Mother?"  the  young  man  cried. 
He  got  up  suddenly  from  where  he  was 
sitting  beside  her,  and  pushed  away  his 
chair,  and  stood  facing  her,  with  a  sudden 
paleness  and  fiery  eyes  that  seemed  to 
dazzle  her.  He  had  almost  kicked  her 
footstool  out  of  his  way  in  his  excitement 
and  wounded  feeling.  "  Do  you  mean  to 
say  you  want  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
me  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Oh  !  my  boy,  you  could  not  think  so. 
I  thought  that  was  what  —  you  meant.  I 
wish  only  what  is  for  your  good." 

"  Would  it  be  for  my  good  to  be  an  un- 
natural cad?"  said  the  young  man,  with 
rising  indignation  —  "a  heartless,  ill-con- 
ditioned whelp,  with  no  sense  and  no  feel-^^ 
ing?     Oh,  mother!  mother!  what  a  pooraH  ] 
opinion  you  must  have  of  me  !  "  he  cried  ;"^ 
and  so  stung  was  he  with  this  blow  that 
sudden   tears  sprang  to  his  eyes.     "All 
because  I'm  a  fool  and  put  everything  off 
to  the  last  moment,"  he  added,  in  a  sort 
of  undertone,  as  if  explaining  it  to  him- 
self.    "But  I'm  not  a  beast  for  all  that," 
he  said  fiercely.  ^J 

She  made  him  no  reply,  but  sat  ^ndifll 
gazed  at  him  with  a  remorse  and  com- 
punction,  which,  painful  sentiments  as 
they  are,  were  to  her  sweet  as  the  dews 
from  heaven.  Yes,  it  appeared  that 
through  all  her  passionate  and  absorbing 
tenderness  she  had  had  a  poor  opinion  of 
him.  She  had  done  him  injustice.  The 
conviction  was  like  a  new  birth.  That  he 
should  be  Lord  Erradeen  was  nothing  in 
comparison  of  being  as  he  thus  proved 
himself,  good  and  true,  open  to  the  influ- 
ences of  affection  and  nature.  She  could 
not  speak,  but  her  eyes  were  full  of  a 
thousand  things ;  they  asked  him  mutely 
to  forgive  her.  They  repented,  and  were 
abashed  and  rejoiced  all  in  one  glance. 
The  young  man  who  had  not  been  nearly 
so  heartless  as  she  feared,  was  now  not 
nearly  so  noble  as  she  thought ;  but  he 
was  greatly  touched  by  the  crisis,  and  by 
the  suggestion  of  many  a  miserable  hour 
which  was  in  her  involuntary  sin  against 
him  and  in  her  penitence.  He  came  back 
again  and  sat  close  by  her,  and  kissed  her 
tremulously. 

"  I  have  been  a  cad,"  he  said.  "  I 
don't  wonder  you  lost  all  faith  in  me, 
mother." 

"Not  that,  not  that,"  she  said  faintly; 
and  then  there  was  a  moment  of  exquisite 
silence,  in  which  without  a  word,  every* 
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thing  was  atoned  for,  and  pardon  asked 
and  given. 

And  then  began  perhaps  the  happiest 
hour  of  Mrs.  Methven's  life,  in  which 
they  talked  over  everything  and  decided 
what  was  to  be  done.  Not  to  give  up  the 
house  in  Sloebury  at  present,  nor  indeed 
to  do  anything  at  present,  save  wait  till  he 
had  made  his  expedition  into  Scotland 
and  seen  his  new  property,  and  brought 
her  full  particulars.  After  he  had  inves- 
tigated everything  and  knew  exactly  the 
capabilities  of  the  house,  and  the  condi- 
tion in  which  it  was,  and  all  the  necessi- 
ties and  expediencies,  they  would  then 
decide  as  to  the  best  thing  to  be  done  ; 
whether  to  go  there,  though  at  the  worst 
time  of  the  year,  or  to  go  to  London, 
which  was  an  idea  that  pleased  Walter 
but  alarmed  his  mother.  Mrs.  Methven 
did  her  best  to  remember  what  were  the 
duties  of  a  great  landed  proprietor  and  to 
bring  them  home  to  her  son. 

"  You  ought  to  spend  Christmas  at 
your  own  place,"  she  said.  "  There  will 
be  charities  and  hospitalities  and  the  poor 
people  to  look  after." 

She  did  not  know  Scotland,  nor  did  she 
know  very  well  what  it  was  to  be  a  great 
country  magnate.  She  had  been  but  a 
poor  officer's  datighter  herself,  and  had 
married  another  officer,  and  been  beaten 
about  from  place  to  place  before  she  set- 
tled down  on  her  small  income  at  Sloe- 
bury.  She  had  not  much  more  expe- 
rience than  Walter  himself  had  in  this 
respect ;  indeed  if  the  truth  must  be  told 
both  of  them  drew  their  chief  information 
from  novels,  those  much-abused  sources 
of  information,  in  which  the  life  of  rural 
potentates  is  a  favorite  subject  and  not 
always  described  with  much  knowledge. 
Walter  gravely  consented  to  all  this,  with 
a  conscientious  desire  to  do  what  was 
right;  but  he  thought  the  place  would 
most  likely  be  gloomy  for  his  mother  in 
winter,  and  that  hospitalities  would  nat- 
urally be  uncalled  for  so  soon  after  the 
death  of  the  old  lord. 

"  What  I  would  advise  would  be  Park 
Lane,"  he  said,  vv'ith  a  judicial  tone. 
"  .Milnathort  said  that  it  was  quite  a  small 
house." 

"What  is  a  small  house  in  Park  Lane 
would  look  a  palace  at  Sloebury,"  Mrs. 
Methven  said;  "and  you  must  not  begin 
on  an  extravagant  footing,  my  dear." 

"You  will  let  us  begin  comfortably,  I 
hope,"  he  said;  "and  I  must  look  for  a 
nice  carriage  for  you,  mother." 

Walter  lelt  disposed  to  laugh  as  he  said 
the  words,  but  carried  them  off  with  an 
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air  of  easy  indifference  as  if  it  were  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  :  while  his 
mother  on  her  side  could  have  cried  for 
pleasure  and  tenderness. 

"You  must  not  mind  me,  Walter;  we 
must  think  what  is  best  for  yourself,"  she 
said,  as  proud  and  pleased  as  if  she  had 
twenty  carriages. 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  he  said.  "  We 
are  going  to  be  comfortable,  and  you  must 
have  everything  that  is  right  first  of  all." 

What  an  hour  it  was!  now  and  then 
there  will  be  given  to  one  individual  out 
of  a  class  full  measure  of  recompense 
heaped  and  overflowing,  out  of  which  the 
rest  may  get  a  sympathetic  pleasure 
though  they  do  not  enjoy  it  in  their  own 
persons.  Mrs.  Methven  had  never  imag- 
ined that  this  would  come  to  her,  but  lo  ! 
in  a  moment  it  was  pouring  upon  her  in 
floods  of  consolation.  So  absorbing  was 
this  happy  consultation  that  it  was  only 
when  her  eyes  suddenly  caught  the  clock 
on  the  mantelpiece,  and  saw  that  the 
hands  were  marking  a  quarter  to  two, 
that  Mrs.  Methven  startled  awoke  out  of 
her  bliss. 

"  My  poor  boy  !  that  I  should  keep  you 
up  to  this  hour  talking,  and  a  long  journe}'' 
before  you  tomorrow  !  "  she  cried. 

She  hustled  him  up  to  his  room  after 
this,  talking  and  resisting  gaily  to  the 
very  door.  He  was  happy  too  with  that 
sense  of  happiness  conferred,  which  is 
always  sweet,  and  especially  to  youth  in 
the  delightful,  easy  sense  of  power  and 
beneficence.  When  he  thought  of  it  he 
was  a  little  remorseful,  to  think  that  he 
had  possessed  the  power  so  long  and 
never  exercised  it,  for  Walter  was  gener- 
ous enough  to  be  aware  that  the  house  in 
Park  Lane  and  the  carriage  were  not  the 
occasions  of  his  mother's  blessedness. 
"Poor  mother,"  he  said  to  himself  softly. 
He  might  have  made  her  a  great  deal 
more  happy  if  he  had  chosen  before  these 
fine  things  were  dreamt  of.  But  Mrs. 
Methven  remembered  that  no  more.  She 
begged  pardon  of  God  on  her  knees  for 
misjudging  her  boy,  and  for  once  in  her 
life  was  profoundly,  undoubtingly  happj', 
with  a  perfection  and  fulness  of  content 
which  perhaps  could  only  come  after  long 
experience  of  the  reverse.  After  such  a 
moment  a  human  creature,  if  possible, 
should  die,  so  as  to  taste  nothing  less 
sweet:  for  the  less  sweet,  to  be  sure, 
must  come  back  if  life  goes  on,  and  at 
that  moment  there  was  not  a  cloud  or  a 
suggestion  of  darkness  upon  the  firma- 
ment. She  grudged  falling  asleep,  though 
she    was    very  tired,  and   so  losing    this 
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beautiful  hour;  but  nature  is  wilful  and 
will  seldom  abdicate  the  ni,o:ht  for  joy, 
whatever  she  may  do  for  g^rief. 

Next  morning  she  went  to  the  station 
with  him  to  see  him  away.  Impossible 
to  describe  the  devotion  of  all  the  officials 
to  Lord  Erradeen's  comfort  on  his  jour- 
ney. The  station-master  kindly  came  to 
superintend  this  august  departure,  and 
the  porters  ran  about  contending  for  his 
luggage  with  an  excitement  which  made 
at  least  one  old  gentleman  threaten  to 
write  to  the  Times.  There  was  nothing 
but  "  my  lord  "  and  "  his  lordship  "  to  be 
heard  all  over  the  station  ;  and  so  many 
persons  came  to  bid  him  good-bye  and 
see  the  last  of  him,  as  they  said,  that 
the  platform  was  quite  inconveniently 
crowded.  Among  these,  of  course,  was 
Captain  Underwood,  whose  fervent  "  God 
bless  you,  my  boy,"  drowned  all  other 
greetings.  He  had,  however,  a  disap- 
pointed look  —  as  if  he  had  failed  in  some 
object.  Mrs.  Alethven,  whose  faculties 
were  all  sharpened  by  her  position,  and 
who  felt  herself  able  to  exercise  a  tolera- 
tion which,  in  former  circumstances, 
would  have  been  impossible  to  her,  per- 
mitted him  to  overtake  her  as  she  left  the 
place,  and  acknowledged  his  greeting 
with  more  cordiality,  or,  at  least,  with  a 
less  forbidding  civility  than  usual.  And 
then  a  wonderful  sight  was  seen  in  Sloe- 
bury.  This  bete  noir  of  the  feminine 
world,  this  man,  whom  every  lady  frowned 
upon,  was  seen  walking  along  the  High 
Street,  side  by  side,  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion with  one  of  the  women  who  had  been 
most  unfavorable  to  him.  Was  she  lis- 
tening to  an  explanation,  a  justification, 
an  account  of  himself,  such  as  he  had  not 
yet  given,  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  respectability  of  Sloebury?  To  tell 
the  truth,  Mrs.  Methven  now  cared  very 
little  for  any  such  explanation.  She  did 
not  remember,  as  she  ought  to  have, done, 
that  other  women's  sons  might  be  in  dan- 
ger from  this  suspicious  person,  though 
her  own  was  now  delivered  out  of  his 
power.  But  she  was  very  curious  to  know 
what  anybody  could  tell  her  of  Walter's 
new  possessions,  and  of  the  family  which 
it  was  rather  humiliating  to  know  so  little 
about.  It  was  she,  indeed,  who  had  be- 
gun the  conversation  after  his  first  re- 
mark upon  Walter's  departure  and  the 
loss  which  would  result  to  Sloebury. 

"You  know  something  about  the  Erra- 
deens,  my  son  tells  me,"  she  said  almost 
graciously. 

"Something!  I  know  about  as  much  as 
most  people.     I  knew  he  was  the   heir, 
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which  few,  except  yourselves,  did,"  the 
captain  said.  He  cast  a  keen  glance  at 
her  when  he  said  "except  yourselves." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Methven,  "  that  is 
scarcely  correct,  for  Walter  did  not  know, 
and  I  had  forgotten.  I  had,  indeed,  lost 
sight  of  my  husband's  family,  and  the 
succession  seemed  so  far  off." 

It  was  thus  that  she  veiled  her  igno- 
rance and  endeavored  to  make  it  appear 
that  indifference  on  her  part,  and  a  wise 
desire  to  keep  Walter's  mind  unaffected 
by  such  a  dazzling  possibility,  had  been 
her  guiding  influence.  She  spoke  with 
such  modest  gravity  that  Captain  Under- 
wood, not  used  to  delusion  under  that 
form,  w^as  tempted  into  a  sort  of  belief. 
He  looked  at  her  curiously,  but  her  veil 
was  down,  and  her  artifice,  if  it  was  an 
artifice,  was  of  a  kind  more  delicate  than 
any  to  which  he  was  accustomed. 

"  Well  I  "  he  said,  "  then  it  was  not  such 
a  surprise  to  you  as  people  thought? 
Sloebury  has  talked  of  nothing  else,  I 
need  not  tell  you,  for  several  days  ;  and 
everybody  was  of  opinion  that  it  burst 
upon  you  like  a  thunderbolt." 

"Upon  my  son,  yes,"  Mrs.  Methven 
said  with  a  smile. 

He  looked  at  her  again,  and  she  had 
the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  that  this 
experienced  man  of  the  world  was  taken 
in. 

"Well,  then,"  he  said,  "you  will  join 
with  me  in  wishing  him  well  out  of  it: 
you  know  all  the  stories  that  are  about." 

"  I  have  never  been  at  Mulmorrel  —  my 
husband's  chances  in  his  own  lifetime 
were  very  small,  you  know." 

"It  isn't  Mulmorrel,  it  is  that  little 
ruined  place  where  something  uncanny  is 
always  said  to  go  on  —  oh, /don't  know 
what  it  is;  nobody  does  but  the  reigning 
sovereign  himself,  and  some  hangers-on, 
I  suppose.  I  have  been  there.  I've  seen 
the  mysterious  light,  you  know.  Nobody 
can  ever  tell  what  window  it  shows  at,  or 
if  it  is  any  window  at  all.  I  was  once 
with  the  late  man  —  the  late  lord,  he  who 
died  the  other  day  —  when  it  came  out 
suddenly.  We  were  shooting  wildfowl, 
and  his  gun  fell  out  of  his  hands.  I  never 
saw  a  man  in  such  a  funk.  We  were  a 
bit  late,  and  twilight  had  come  on  before 
we  knew." 

"So  then  you  actually  saw  something 
of  it  yourself.?"  Mrs.  Methven  said.  She 
had  not  the  remotest  idea  what  this  was, 
but  if  she  could  find  out  something  by 
any  means  she  was  eager  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

"  No  more  than  that ;  but  I  can  tell  you 
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this:    Erradeen   was   not  seen   a^ijain    for  |  for  Christmas,  to  bring  a  laugh  or  a  shiver 
twenty-four  hours.     Whether  it  was  a  dall  i  from  idle  circles  round  the  fire.     To  im- 

*        "       agine  that  they  could  affect  anything  in 


Xo  liim  or  what  it  was  I  can't  undertake 
to  say.  He  never  would  stand  any  ques- 
tioning about  it.  He  was  a  good  fellow 
enough,  but  he  never  would  put  up  with 
anything  on  that  point.  So  I  can  only 
wish  Walter  well  through  it,  Mrs.  Meth- 
ven.  In  my  opinion  he  should  have  had 
some  one  with  him;  for  he  is  young,  and, 
I  dare  say,  he  is  fanciful." 

"  My  son,  Lord  Erradeen,"  said  Mrs. 
Methven  with  dignity,  "is  man  enough,  I 
hope,  to  meet  an  emergency.  Perhaps 
you  think  him  younger  than  he  is."  She 
propounded  this  delicately  as,  perhaps,  a 
sort  of  excuse  for  the  presumption  of  the 
Christian  name. 

Underwood  grew  very  red :  he  was  dis- 
appointed and  irritable.  "Oh,  of  course, 
you  know  best,"  he  said.  "  As  for  my 
Lord  Erradeen  (I  am  sure  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  forgetting  his  dignity),  I  dare 
say  he  is  quite  old  enough  to  take  care  of 
himself  —  at  least,  we'll  hope  so;  but  a 
business  of  that  kind  will  upset  the  stead- 
iest brain,  you  know.  Old  Erradeen  had 
not  a  bad  spirit  of  his  own,  and  /le  funked 
it.  I  confess  I  feel  a  little  anxious  for 
your  boy  ;  he's  a  nice  fellow,  but  he's  ner- 
vous. I  was  in  a  dozen  minds  to  go  up 
with  him  to  stand  by  him  ;  but,  perhaps, 
it  is  better  not,  for  the  best  motives  get 
misconstrued  in  this  world.  1  can  only 
wish  him  well  out  of  it,"  Captain  Under- 
wood said,  taking  off  his  hat  and  making 
her  a  fine  bow  as  he  stalked  away. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  myste- 
rious intimation  of  danger  planted  daggers 
in  Mrs,  Methven's  heart.  She  stopped 
aghast:  and  for  the  moment  the  idea  of 
running  back  to  the  station,  and  signalling 
that  the  train  was  to  be  stopped  came  into 
her  mind.  Ridiculous  folly!  Wish  him 
well  out  of  it?  What,  out  of  his  great 
fortune,  his  peerage,  his  elevation  in  the 
world?  Mrs.  Methven  smiled  indignant- 
ly, and  thought  of  the  strange  manifesta- 
tions under  which  envy  shows  itself.  But 
she  went  home  somewhat  pale,  and  could 
not  dismiss  it  from  her  mind  as  she  wished 
to  do.  Wejl  out  of  it!  And  there  were 
moments  when,  she  remembered,  she  had 
surprised  a  very  serious  look  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  Mr.  Milnathort.  Was  Walter 
going  unwarned,  in  the  elation  and  happy 
conlidcnce  of  his  heart,  into  some  danger 
unknown  and  unforeseen  ?  This  look  her 
confidence  away  from  her,  and  made  her 
nervous  and  anxious.  Hut  after  all,  what 
folly  it  must  be  :  something  uncanny  and 
a  mysterious  light !     These  were  stories 


real  life  was  a  kind  of  madness  ;  an  old- 
fashioned,  exploded  superstition.  It  was 
too  ridiculous  to  be  worthy  a  thought. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
SCENES     DURING    THE     WINTER    OF 

1794-5- 

In  the  summer  of  1794,  when  all  Eu- 
rope was  in  a  state  of  commotion  and 
agitation,  two  young  Englishmen  were 
quietly  amusing  themselves  by  visiting  all 
the  private  and  public  collections  of  orni- 
thology in  Holland,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  water-color  drawings  of  such 
birds  as  had  not  hitherto  been  named  or 
described. 

After  a  highly  successful  and  interest- 
ing tour,  they  had  reached  the  Hague, 
and  were  studying  the  pictures  in  the 
Stadtholder's  galleries,  when  a  sudden 
stop  was  put  to  their  peaceful  occupations, 
by  the  appointment  of  the  elder  of  the  two, 
Captain  Woodford  of  the  Guards,  to  be 
commissary-general  and  inspector-in-chief 
of  the  so-called  "  Emigrant  Corps,"  which, 
though  containing  but  few  actual  soldiers, 
had  been  taken  into  the  English  service 
out  of  charity  and  as  the  best  means  of 
providing  for  some  of  the  unfortunate 
French  emigrant  nobility.  Captain  Wood- 
ford, on  accepting  this  appointment,  asked 
his  friend  Ramsay  Richard  Reinagle, 
afterwards  a  well-known  artist,  to  remain 
with  him  as  his  private  secretary;  and  it 
is  from  the  papers  of  tiie  latter,  who  was 
then  a  very  young  man,  that  the  following 
account  of  the  terrible  winter  of  1794-5 
has  been  compiled. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  National 
Convention  of  France  had  declared  war 
against  both  George  III.  and  the  Stadt- 
holder,  and  that  a  body  of  English  and 
Hanoverian  troops  under  command  of  the 
king's  son,  the  Duke  of  York,  had  been 
despatched  to  Holland  for  the  protection 
of  the  country.  The  French,  under  Gen- 
eral Pichegru,  far  outnumbered  them, 
however,  and  the  duke  had  been  obliged 
to  retire  first  behind  the  Meuse  and  then 
along  the  Waal  to  Nimeguen,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  enemy,  who  encamped  in 
great  force  in  the  environs  of  the  town. 

Just  at  this  time,  early  in  October,  Cap- 
tain Woodford  and  his  secretary,  who 
were  on  their  way  to  Dusseldorf,  halted 
for  nine  days  at  Nimeguen.  and  we  have 
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the  following  description  of  the  scene  the 
place  presented :  — 

Before  reaching  the  bridge  of  boats  thrown 
across  the  Rhine  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
we  saw,  stationed  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
all  the  heavy  baggage  of  the  army,  likewise  a 
mass  of  Hanoverians  encamped.  This  por- 
tion of  the  army  and  baggage-wagons  extended 
more  than  a  mile. 

The  bustle  of  troops,  foot  and  horse,  Hulans, 
Hussars,  pioneers,  camp-followers,  baggage- 
wagons,  munitions  of  war,  wagons  with  forage 
of  all  kinds,  cannon,  artillery-wagons,  stran- 
gers, and  the  agonized  townspeople  —  would 
baffle  the  pen  of  any  one  to  fully  describe. 
Drum-beating,  bugie-blowing,  trumpet-calls, 
hallooing,  roaring,  screaming,  disputing,  fight- 
ing, knocking  down  every  overturnable  thing 
day  and  night,  did  really  fill  us  with  ample 
notions  of  war  and  its  more  serious  and  ap- 
proaching consequences. 

All  the  ornamental  trees  on  both  sides  of 
each  road  leading  to  and  from  the  city  were 
cut  down  and  laid  across  the  said  roads,  as 
barricades  to  the  advance  of  the  French.  The 
enemv  were  so  near  us  that  if  any  one  went  on 
the  ramparts  he  was  sure  to  be  fired  at.  I  was 
mortified  at  being  forbidden  by  Captain  Wood- 
ford to  attempt  such  a  thing.  I  feared  noth- 
ing. 

I  observed  that,  go  into  whatever  house  I 
would,  the  people  were  drinking  tea  day  and 
night ;  their  teapots  being  always  close  to  their 
turf  fires.  Bread  and  butter  sliced  was  in  con- 
stant readiness;  so  too  were  botter-raams,  a 
sandwich  made  of  buttered  bread,  a  thin  slice 
of  dark  rye-bread,  and  a  thin  slice  of  the  best 
cheese. 

All  was  honesty :  no  bargaining  required. 
The  prince,  the  duke,  and  the  poor  man,  all 
paid  alike. 

The  passing  through  the  town  day  and  night 
of  wagons  filled  with  various  stores,  on  their 
way  to  the  military  bridge,  occasioned  pro- 
digious noises  of  all  descriptions.  Many  heavy 
pieces  of  artillery,  each  drawn  by  ten  horses, 
passed  through  with  caissons  and  ammunition- 
wagons,  leaving  about  five  or  six  regiments  in 
the  entrenched  camp. 

Day  and  night,  this  scene  of  the  passing  and 
repassing  of  every  military  requisite  continued, 
impressing  the  mind  of  the  uninitiated  with 
the  desperate  character  of  war.  Troops, 
horses  and  men  filled  all  the  streets.  The  lat- 
ter were  converted  into  roofless  stables.  We 
observed  multitudes  of  horses  haltered,  and 
left  six  and  eight  hours  unattended  to.  The 
neighing  of  these  hundreds  of  animals,  ap- 
parently calling  for  food,  added  new  noises  to 
those  described  ;  and,  with  the  dexterous  crack- 
ing of  long-thonged  whips  and  the  occasional 
firing  of  muskets  for  sport,  made  such  a  com- 
bination as  can  never  be  adequately  described 
in  words. 

The  French  were  within  two  musket-shots 
of  the  place  and  kept  up  a  perpetual  fire. 

A  gale  of  wind  and  drizzling  rain  prevented 


my  sketching  the  mingled  groups  of  wagoners 
and  soldiers.  The  wagons,  groups  of  horses 
of  all  colors,  etc.,  reminded  us  of  Wouverman's 
beautiful  military  pictures.  On  the  dyke  or 
road  above,  there  were  light  horse,  foot-soldiers, 
horses,  horses  of  all  sorts  roped  to  the  wagons, 
some  of  which  were  in  motion,  others  sta- 
tionary; and  all  these  various  objects  seen 
beneath  a  stormy  sky,  made  the  finest  sight  an 
artist  could  behold  ! 

But  the  weather  and  the  fear  of  beinof 
taken  for  a  spy  compelled  the  artist,  much 
against  his  will,  to  refrain  from  making 
any  use  of  these  picturesque  materials. 

Captain  Woodford  left  Nimeguen  about 
the  middle  of  October,  and  in  less  than 
three  weeks  after  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  French.  Meanwhile  the  latter  had 
entered  Cologne  on  the  6th  ;  Juliers  had 
already  surrendered  and  was  followed  by 
Venlo,  Nuys,  Bonn,  Coblentz,  Worms, 
etc.,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  for 
reinforcements  to  arrive  from  Germany. 
In  ignorance  of  this,  however,  the  com- 
missary proceeded  on  his  way ;  and, 
writes  Mr.  Reinagle  :  — 

As  we  slowly  progressed,  our  feelings  were 
harrowed  to  witness  on  both  sides,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  multitudes  of  French  emi- 
grants, literally  up  to  their  knees  in  bitter  cold 
mud,  carrying  their  knapsacks  and  large  bun- 
dles on  their  backs  —  people  of  all  grades,  high 
and  low,  among  whom  was  the  Due  de  Morte- 
mart  with  his  officers  and  a  few  men  retreating 
or  flying  from  Dusseldorf  ! 

These  miserable  emigrants  informed  us  that 
so  successful  were  the  sans-culottes  that  they 
fired  the  fortress  in  five  places  at  once,  burnt 
part  of  the  palace,  and  drove  out  all  who  could 
walk  or  procure  horses  ;  from  which  perpetual 
wearing  of  the  roads,  they  ceased  to  have  any 
appearance  of  such,  but  were  vast  mud-pools. 
These  fugitives  fled  from  Cleves,  Bonn,  Co- 
logne, and  other  towns. 

When  we  arrived  at  our  next  station,  there 
was  a  woman  who  was  very  kind  to  us,  an 
event  quite  remarkable  and  deserving  of  note, 
for  we  found  no  feelings  of  humanity  any- 
where.    Men  and  women  were  alike  brutalized. 

Troops  were  scattered  all  along  the  roads 
we  travelled  on,  creeping  at  a  slow  foot-pace. 
The  weather  and  the  mud  roads  were  alike  un- 
equalled. Our  horses  were  so  bespattered  that 
they  and  the  roads  were  of  the  same  color, 
postilions  the  same.  The  emigrants  were  in 
swarms,  numbers  filling  every  hole,  eating 
everything  digestible.  We  arrived  in  Wesel, 
a  Prussian  fortress,  and  a  detestable,  dirty  and 
miserable  rat-hole  we  found  it.  Here  we  got, 
however,  a  supper  and  pretty  fair  wine,  also 
beds,  which  we  enjoyed  prodigiously,  having 
lived  in  our  carriages,  sleeping  in  them  when 
the  inns  were  crammed.  Finding  it  inadvisable 
to  continue  our  journey,  on  the  next  day  we 
turned  our  horses'  heads;  for  indeed  we  could 
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go  no  farther  on  account  of  the  bombardment 
of  Dusseldorf.  The  emigration  from  so  many 
places  at  once,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  offi- 
cers whom  we  were  going  to  meet,  absolutely 
occasioned  the  most  precipitate  retreat ;  as 
these  unfortunate  French  people  were  refused 
at  every  door  every  kind  of  shelter  or  covering 
from  the  weather,  nor  could  money  tempt  these 
brutish  wretches  of  the  country  to  give  them 
lodging. 

Mr.  Reinao^le  goes  on  to  say  that  it  was 
impossible  fully  to  describe  the  harrowing 
scenes  he  witnessed,  or  the  indignation  he 
felt  at  seeing  ladies  of  quality  plunging 
knee-deep  through  filthy  slush,  with  bun- 
dles under  their  arms  ;  for  the  carts,  wag- 
ons, coaches  at  their  disposal  were  noth- 
ing like  enough  to  hold  them  all ;  while 
worse  still,,  no  one  could  insure  them 
the  smallest  protection ;  they  were  re- 
fused shelter  everywhere,  and  w-ere  hated 
and  despised  by  their  imagined  friends, 
the  Prussian  princes,  nobles  and  others. 
And  yet,  amid  all  this  incredible  misery 
and  sorrow,  these  unhappy  creatures  w^ere 
apparently  cheerful  and  defied  all  manner 
of  hardships  and  privations,  aggravated 
as  these  were  by  the  altogether  unprece- 
dented weather.  The  month  of  Novem- 
ber was  very  variable,  there  being  now 
heavy  falls  of  snow  and  intervals  of  in- 
tense cold  and  then  sudden  thaws,  but 
the  frost  did  not  regularly  set  in  until  De- 
cember. 

Captain  Woodford  returned  to  Utrecht, 
and  while  there  Mr.  Reinagle  thought  he 
would  take  a  sketch  of  the  "  old,  decayed, 
insignificant  towers  of  the  so-called  forti- 
fications of  the  city." 

Snow  had  fallen  to  a  depth  of  five 
inches,  and  while  the  artist  was  intent  on 
sliarpening  his  black  chalk,  a  Dutch  sol- 
dier, armed,  came  noiselessly  up  behind 
him  and,  suddenly  tapping  him  on  the 
shoulder,  ordered  him  to  follow  him  to 
the  guard-house,  which  was  about  a  mile 
off.  Arrived  there,  the  sentinel  an- 
nounced that  a  spy  had  been  taken  in  the 
very  act  of  making  drawings  of  the  forti- 
fications. 

I  was  shoved  into  the  presence  of  the  officer 
on  duty,  three  or  four  others  sitting  listlessly 
by,  and  seeming  quite  indifferent  to  what  was 
going  on. 

The  officer  took  the  initiative,  and  began  by 
bestowing  praise  on  the  soldier  for  the  laudable 
act  of  duty  he  had  performed.  He  then  in- 
quired, (all  in  Dutch,  which  I  understood) 
where  I  had  been  detected  in  the  rascally  act. 

These  words  made  me  smile  and  bow.  1 
stoody  of  course. 

The  dignity  of  Mynheer  the  Lieutenant 
seemed  to  rise  as  he  proceeded,  and  having 


heard  the  long  rigmarole  story  of  the  soldier, 
which  was  most  amusing  to  me,  he  began  by 
asking  in  Dutch,  what  country  I  belonged  to, 
my  business  or  profession. 

I  replied  in  French,  telling  him  that  I  had 
not  the  honor  of  being  able  to  speak  Dutch, 
but  that  I  understood  every  word. 

"You  ought  to  speak  it,"  said  he;  "don't 
you  hear  me  speak  }  " 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "but,  captain,  that  does 
not  enable  me  to  follow  the  example." 

"Why,"  he  said,  "spies  can  speak  ever  so 
many  languages.     Where  did  I  live  .-'  " 

"  In  the  mansion  of  Count  Bentinck." 

"Impossible.  Do  you,  fellow,  speak  my 
language,  and  don't  bother  me  with  your 
French,  for  I  can't  well  understand  all  you 
say." 

So  we  went  on  for  an  hour,  he  thundering 
his  Dutch,  I  parrying  in  French.  Then  he 
appealed  to  the  idle  officers  and  consulted 
them  ;  but  they  said  they  could  not  interfere, 
he  must  act  on  his  own  responsibility  and  ac- 
cording to  his  instructions. 

"Oh!  ah!  yes!  I  know  that.''''  Then  ad- 
dressing the  soldier,  he  went  on  :  — 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Soldaten,  take  good  care 
not  to  bring  me  fellows  who  can't  speak  Dutch. 
Take  care  you  learn  \.\\Vi\.  first,  and  don't  bother 
me  to  examine  people  whom  I  can't  under- 
stand. Here,  Mr.  Artist,  as  you  can't  speak 
Dutch  and  I  can't  French,  you  may  go  about 
your  business." 

"  Well  then,"  I  said,  "I  shall  return  and  try 
to  do  what  your  soldier  prevented  me  from 
doing." 

I  was  not  forbidden,  and  left  the  officer  with 
a  bow,  he  calling  after  me,  "  Mind,  I  shall 
make  inquiries  about  you  and  your  statement 
about  Count  Bentinck,  and  woe  betide  vou  if 
it  is  false." 

"  We  are  so  close  to  his  house,"  I  said,  "  I 
wonder  you  did  not  despatch  a  military  mes- 
senger thither  ;  it  would  have  spared  much  loss 
of  time  and  all  this  questioning  and  answering 
of  one  another  in  two  languages,  one  of  which 
you  could  barely  understand." 

"  Well,  that's  true  ;  so  you  may  go,"  and 
away  I  went  through  the  snow. 

Captain  Woodford  had  intended  to 
remain  a  month  in  Utrecht,  but  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French  advanced  guard 
soon  put  him  to  flight,  and  he  had  to  de- 
part in  haste,  having  but  one  day  in  which 
to  pack  and  be  off. 

By  this  time  the  winter  had  set  in  with 
bitter  severity,  and  heavy  falls  of  snow 
impeded  their  flight.  Several  splendid 
horses,  worth  ;^8o  a  piece,  were  pur- 
chased for  sums  varying  from  ^15  to  ^20; 
four  fine  black  ones  for  Captain  Wood- 
ford's carriage  —  two  for  the  curricle 
driven  by  his  secretary,  and  four  for  the 
Hussar  and  three  servants  who  attended 
them — so  the  train  was  a  conspicuous 
one.     Their  route   lay  cast  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  Deventer,  and  their  usual  pace 
was  one  mile  an  hour  over  sandy  roads, 
rendered  still  more  heavy  by  the  deep 
snow.  The  flatness  and  dreariness  were 
intolerable;  all  was  heath  and  sand,  and 
neither  man  nor  beast,  tree,  house,  or  even 
bush  appeared  to  break  the  intense  mo- 
notony of  the  scene.  Perhaps  it  was  to 
relieve  this  monotony  that  before  reach- 
ing the  village  of  Loo,  they  turned  out  of 
their  way  to  visit  the  palace  of  William 
III.,  an  ancient  editice,  which  had  been 
maintained  in  every  particular  as  he  left 
it.  P^rom  the  palace  they  went  to  the  me- 
nagerie, where  Mr.  Reinagle  seems  to 
have  been  extremely  impressed  by  the 
sight  of  two  elephants,  animals  which 
were  apparently  quite  new  to  him,  for  he 
describes  with  great  admiration  the  won- 
derful strength  and  dexterity  of  their 
trunks,  and  naively  remarks  :  "  The  keeper 
told  the  male  to  roar.  He  did  so,  and  it 
was  so  terribly  loud,  that  I  felt  fright- 
ened.    1  was  then  twenty  years  of  age." 

The  frost  had  now  been  for  some 
weeks  so  awfully  severe  that  when  the 
sun  shone  the  air  glittered  like  minute 
diamonds.  There  were  fifty  degrees  of 
frost,  and  the  ice  was  three  or  four  feet 
thick.  Some  little  time  previously,  the 
Dutch  government  had  ordered  the  dykes 
to  be  cut;  but  the  flood  of  water  was 
speedily  converted  into  a  sheet  of  ice, 
which  offered  little  or  no  hindrance  to 
the  advance  of  the  enemy.  The  latter 
had  contrived  an  ingenious  device  by 
which  to  cross  the  river  Leek.  Bundles 
of  straw  were  tied  close  together  with 
strong  ropes,  until  they  formed  a  straw 
platform  thirty  or  forty  yards  wide, 
which  was  firmly  attached  to  either  bank, 
the  river  being  at  that  time  passable  by 
boat.  In  one  night  the  water  froze  over 
the  straw,  and  in  a  few  days  a  bridge  of 
ice  was  formed,  strong  enough  to  allow 
the  safe  passage  of  troops,  wagons  and 
horses.  In  a  week  the  first  artillery 
were  able  to  cross,  and  in  two  or  three 
more  days  the  river  ice  was  a  foot  thick 
and  growing  every  night  thicker  and 
thicker. 

While  the  party  remained  at  Loo,  Mr. 
Reinagle  visited  the  menagerie  daily,  and 
skated  on  the  ornamental  water,  where 
the  ice  was  three  feet  thick  and  of  a  very 
dark  black-green.  He  had  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  himself  warm  enough  even  to 
put  on  his  skates,  and  noticed  that  all  the 
birds,  Indian  pigeons,  silver  pheasants, 
etc.,  had  their  legs  "  frozen,  swollen,  and 
burst,"  and  must  have  been  suffering  in- 
tensely. 


Captain  Woodford  was  at  this  time 
making  every  endeavor  to  find  some  safe 
asylum  for  the  unhappy  *'  Emigrant 
Corps,"  and  had  applied  to  all  the  petty 
principalities  in  the  north  of  Germany  — 
Darmstadt,  Detmold,  Philipstadt,  Pader- 
born,  etc.  —  but  in  vain,  not  one  would 
listen  to  his  entreaties.  At  last  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  M.  De- 
vaux,  a  Fleming,  and  after  some  time 
spent  in  negotiations  as  to  terms,  etc., 
this  gentleman  undertook  to  persuade  the 
Prince  of  Waldeck  to  allow  the  worn-out 
wanderers  to  take  refuge  in  Pyrmont,  and 
promised  to  discount  bills,  and  provide 
lodgings,  horses,  baggage-wagons,  forage 
and  all  other  necessaries.  This  good 
news  brought  relief  and  joy  to  multitudes, 
for  fear  and  hatred  had  closed  .every  heart 
and  door  against  them  :  the  Dutch  hated 
the  English  with  all  their  hearts,  and  not, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  without  serious  cause. 
It  happened  that  while  a  body  of  our 
troops  were  at  Arnheim,  a  Dutch  soldier 
fired  at  a  young  drummer  who  had  wan- 
dered to  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  killed 
him  on  the  spot. 

"  Our  men  were  so  fired  with  rage  that 
no  opportunity  was  lost  for  a  row.  Farm- 
houses, ricks  of  grain,  hay,  clover,  etc., 
were  to  be  seen  blazing  night  after  night, 
and  many  a  secret  murder  was  committed 
on  both  sides." 

Moreover  the  Dutch,  though  greatly 
divided,  were  for  the  most  part  favorable 
to  the  French,  who  announced  that  they 
waged  war  not  against  peoples,  but  gov- 
ernments ;  and  Friesland  had  agreed  to 
terms  of  peace  and  unity  with  the  Stadt- 
holder's  enemies  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
October.  Such.adherents  as  he  had  were 
yet  further  discouraged  by  the  return  of 
the  Duke  of  York  to  England  at  the  be- 
ginning of  December,  and  he  himself  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  Hague  soon  after, 
escaping  to  Harwich  in  an  open  boat  on 
the  19th  of  January. 

Meanwhile  the  French  had  crossed  the 
river  Waal  in  the  middle  of  December, 
but  had  been  gallantly  driven  back  by 
General  Dundas  and  his  eight  thousand 
men  a  fortnight  later.  General  Pichegru, 
however,  speedily  assembled  a  force  of 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  who  crossed 
the  Waal  again  in  such  numbers  on  Janu- 
ary 4,  that  the  English  had  no  alternative 
but  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

Prince  Ernest,  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
afterwards  king  of  Hanover,  then  three- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  commanded  the 
rear-guard. 

The  sufferings  of  the  troops  were  some- 
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thing  appalling ;  for  though  thousands  of 
their  countrywomen  at  home  had  been 
busy  making  up  loose  cloaks,  coats,  trou- 
sers and  waistcoats  of  flannel,  the  prince 
assured  Captain  Woodford  with  great 
concern  that  not  a  single  article  had  ever 
reached  the  army.  Moreover,  the  En- 
glish had  a  concealed  enemy  in  every 
town  and  village;  no  one  was  willing  to 
do  them  any  service  and,  "Nothing  for 
the  Englishman  "  was  the  general  cry. 

It  must  have  been  after  the  fearful  night 
of  the  i6th  of  January,  when  such  num- 
bers perished,  that  Prince  Ernest  reached 
the  captain's  cottage  at  Loo. 

He  came  in  to  us  half  frozen,  clothed  all 
over  in  thick  flannel,  praying  for  a  cup  of  hot 
tea.  fie  was  so  buttoned  up,  we  were  not 
aware  of  the  dignity  of  our  frozen,  half-starved 
visitor.  As  the  tea  was  preparing,  he  told  us 
he  had  lost  his  way  on  Deventer  Common,  that 
prodigious  waste,  and  had  been  seventeen 
hours  on  horseback,  neither  he  nor  his  horse 
having  had  any  sort  of  refreshment.  He  told 
us  that  when  daylight  appeared  he  beheld  a 
most  heart-breaking  sight,  800  men,  women, 
and  children  frozen  to  death,  and  covering  the 
snow  two  or  three  feet  deep.  The  following 
night,  900  lives  were  lost  in  the  same  way.  No 
route  had  been  given  to  the  retreating  army. 
Few  officers  were  with  them;  the  men  were 
led  by  sergeants  only;  all  they  knew  was  that 
they  were  to  fiy  eastward.  No  man  of  the 
army  or  commissariat  knew  of  Deventer  Com- 
mon. 

The  prince  gradually  unfastened  his  coats, 
when  we  discovered  a  British  star  on  his 
breast,  and  our  soldiers  hinted  who  our  guest 
was.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  troops  came 
crowding  up  to  our  cottage.  So  exhausted 
were  the  women  and  children,  so  famished,  so 
cold,  that,  what  with  them  and  the  men  of  all 
sorts  calling  to  each  other,  women  weeping 
and  imploring  for  food  and  tea,  few,  if  any, 
scenes  could  surpass  it.  Orders  had  been 
given  to  our  Hussar  and  valet  to  scour  the 
scattered  village  and  buy  all  the  tobacco-pipes 
to  be  had,  and  all  the  tobacco,  which  cost  the 
captain  ;^20. 

Others  of  our  men  hauled  by  ropes  several 
loose  trunks  of  trees  and  made  a  vast  pile, 
with  heaps  of  faggots,  straw,  etc.,  and  shortly 
a  blazing  fire  was  made  and  soon  surrounded. 
A  distribution  was  made  of  the  pipes  and 
tobacco,  which  to  numbers  was  equal  to  food. 
Hussars  and  Hulans  marched  past  us,  their 
horses'  noses  all  frozen,  and  long  icicles  hang- 
ing from  their  chins.  Every  trooper  had  his 
whiskers  and  moustachios  frozen  thick  from 
their  Ijreath. 

Suddenly  a  violent  scream  of  joy  was  uttered 
by  a  soldier's  wife,  who  had  an  infant  in  her 
arms.  A  son  of  hers,  one  of  our  drunnners, 
supposed  to  have  been  shot  three  weeks  before, 
had  wandered  with  the  flying  soldiers,  and 
stood  at  our  door. 


What  with  the  sound  of  lamentations,  the 
greetings  of  friends  who  had  supposed  each 
other  shot  or  frozen  to  death,  the  shouts  of 
inquiry  for  this  or  that  troop,  etc.,  etc.,  the 
scene  was  altogether  simply  indescribable. 

None  of  our  men,  not  one,  I  truthfully  de- 
clare, had  a  great-coat.  Many  had  a  worli-out 
blanket  skewered  across  their  shoulders.  I 
saw  not  one  man  with  whole  shoes  ;  all  had 
scarcely  a  shoe  left;  numbers  had  their  toes 
frozen  off,  numbers  their  noses;  exhaustion 
was  universal.  The  march  continued  all  day 
and  all  night,  for  three  days,  every  creature 
asking  in  what  direction  stood  the  town  of 
Deventer. 

Our  valet  and  the  Hussar-courier  were  sent 
the  next  day  to  Deventer  for  provisions,  and 
on  their  arrival  found  all  the  bakers'  shops 
closed,  as  well  as  most  others,  from  the  dread 
of  pillage.  The  soldiers  roared  out  to  the 
bakers  that  if  they  refused  any  longer  to  fur- 
nish them  bread,  they  would  set  fire  to  their 
houses.  From  the  windows  the  alarmed  bakers 
promised  to  have  a  large  batch  ready  by  midday. 
The  hurly-burly  in  the  streets  was  terrific. 
Twelve  o'clock  came  ;  the  doors  were  opened, 
when  a  furious  rush  was  made  to  seize  the  hot 
bread  and  devour  it.  Those  who  were  in 
could  not  get  out  for  the  rush  and  pressure 
outside.  Confusion  indescribable  followed. 
Those  who  got  the  bread  devoured  it  vora- 
ciously, and  many,  very  many,  soon  died  in 
consequence. 

To  clear  the  way  and  open  a  passage,  bread 
was  thrown  out,  which  caused  a  riotous  scram- 
ble. In  a  few  minutes  all  the  bread  was  car- 
ried off,  and  the  bakers,  to  save  pillage,  en- 
gaged to  make  more  as  fast  as  it  was  possible. 

It  was  about  this  time,  or  perhaps  rather 
earlier,  that  the  young  artist  was  de- 
spatched alone  to  Amsterdam,  probably 
on  some  business  connected  with  the 
"Emigrant  Corps." 

He  travelled  by  the  canal,  the  ice  of 
which,  though  broken  by  the  frequent 
passage  of  barges,  had  been  frozen  to- 
gether again,  and  was  now  tossed  and 
piled  up  in  the  most  fantastic  manner 
possible. 

The  noise  made  by  the  barge  in  which 
he  travelled  was  most  terrific,  as  it  crashed 
through  the  ice,  and  resembled  "ten  thou- 
sand roaring  claps  of  thunder  all  at  once, 
with  now  and  then  a  roar  of  cannon." 

This  noise  continued  all  the  way,  and 
as  it  grew  dark  the  barge  came  more  fre- 
quently in  collision  with  huge  masses  of 
ice,  which  seemed  to  threaten  instant 
destruction. 

Reaching  Amsterdam  after  nine  hours' 
travelling,  he  set  out  in  search  of  the 
hotel  or  tavern  to  which  he  was  instructed 
to  go,  and  after  running  about  all  over  the 
city  for  two  hours,  found  it.  Though 
situated  in  one  of  the  principal  streels,'it 
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seemed  that  "  no  one  had  ever  heard  of 
it." 

The  sun  shone  brightly  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  Mr.  Reinagie  was  out  early  and 
went  down  to  the  canal,  where  his  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  a  very  shocking 
spectacle.  A  poor  old  woman  had  missed 
her  way  in  the  darkness,  and  had  fallen 
over  the  edge  of  the  street  into  the  canal. 

At  that  time  it  was  the  law  in  Amster- 
dam that  when  any  case  of  drowning  was 
discovered,  the  person  who  first  found  the 
body  should  tie  a  rope  round  one  of  the 
wrists  and  raise  it  half  out  of  the  water, 
as  close  to  the  parapet  as  possible.  Hav- 
ing tied  the  rope  to  the  nearest  tree  or 
pile,  he  was  immediately  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pital and  give  information;  then  the  au- 
thorities would  send  for  the  unfortunate 
person,  who  would  be  taken  to  the  in- 
firmary, and  the  informer  would  receive  a 
rix-dollar  (about  4^.  4^/.).  If  the  body 
should  be  claimed  by  relations  or  friends, 
it  would  be  given  up  to  them  on  payment 
of  twelve  guilders  (about  a  guinea). 

No  one  dared  take  the  drowned  person 
out  of  the  canal  until  the  hospital  authori- 
ties had  been  communicated  with,  unless 
it  was  evident  that  life  was  not  extinct. 

In  that  case  any  one  might  act,  and  the 
owners  of  the  nearest  hotel  were  obliged 
instantly  to  warm  a  bed,  in  a  room  with  a 
fire,  and  keep  the  body  warm  until  the 
arrival  of  the  nearest  surgeon,  who  was 
bound  to  come  with  all  possible  speed  and 
do  his  utmost  to  restore  animation.  Such 
were  the  police  regulations  ninety  years 
ago;  and  accordingly  when  Mr.  Reinagie 
saw  the  poor  woman  mentioned  above, 
she  was  tied  by  the  arm  to  a  tree,  the  per- 
son who  had  found  her  being  gone  to  give 
information. 

On  his  return  journey,  Mr.  Reinagie 
travelled  by  land  in  a  post-chariot,  so 
called,  which  was  "nothing  so  good  as  a 
light  wagon  —  one  of  the  most  infernal 
machines  ever  made  by  man,  and  the  very 
best  to  overturn  his  senses."  He  had 
hired  "what  was  called  the  roof  or  best 
seat,"  which  exposed  the  passenger  to  all 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  except 
downright  rain,  against  which  the  tar- 
paulin covering  offered  some  protection. 
"The  day  was  cloudless,  the  air  all  glit- 
tering;" and  they  travelled  against  the 
wind,  which  seemed  to  extract  every  par- 
ticle of  heat  from  their  bodies.  The  car- 
riage was  open  at  both  ends,  and  the 
wind  whistled  round  them  fiercely.  "All 
was  loose  and  rattling,  as  if  no  one  part  " 
of  the  vehicle  were  firmly  joined  to  an- 
other.    Under  the  wooden  axle  were  fas- 


tened two  hollow  brass  pans  of  large  size, 
like  cymbals,  the  noise  of  which,  added  to 
all  the  rest,  seems  to  have  driven  the  un- 
fortunate artist  well-nigh  distracted,  and 
completely  baffled  all  his  powers  of  de- 
scription. 

He  was  told  that  these  brass  pans  were 
only  allowed  to  "posting-wagons,"  and 
were  intended  to  warn  other  travellers  of 
their  approach,  and  he  writes  :  — 

I  feel  sure  that  we  inside  could  not  have 
heard  a  cannon  had  it  been  fired  close  to  us  ; 
and  so  this  maddening  mass  of  noises  con- 
tinued all  night. 

I  who  was  in  vigorous  health  and  naturally 
strong,  was  so  weakened  and  made  so  feeble 
that  1  literally  could  not  walk  ;  such  were  the 
effects  of  jolting,  twisting,  turning,  together 
with  the  intensely  cold  wind  whirling  round 
my  head.  My  inside  was  so  shaken,  that  I  was 
in  severe  pain,  had  violent  headache,  and  was 
so  feeble  that  when  seated  in  a  chair  I  was 
quite  unable  to  rise  again. 

Matters  being  now  arranged  with  the 
Prince  of  Waldeck,  the  travellers  once 
more  set  out  on  their  terrible  journey. 

"Here,"  says  Mr.  Reinagie,  "was  an 
English  army  sent  to  protect  Holland 
which  never  waited  to  be  fired  on.  No 
wonder  we  were  despised,  scoffed  at,  and 
scouted."* 

These  unfortunate,  ragged  troops,  not 
a  man  of  whom  had  a  great-coat,  had  to 
march  in  the  teeth  of  a  furious  north- 
easterly gale,  which  made  the  cold  more 
intense,  and  whirled  the  dry,  powdery 
snow  and  sand  aloft  in  dense  clouds, 
sweeping  the  ground  almost  bare  in  some 
places,  and  piling  up  drifts  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  deep  in  others.  Snow  fell  for 
several  days  together,  or  rather  hardly 
seemed  to/^//  at  all,  owing  to  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  wind,  though  the  air  was  filled 
with  it.  Women  and  children  were  scream- 
ing from  the  intense  cold  and  want  of 
food,  and  the  miserable  troops,  after  halt- 

*  This  is  hardly  a  correct  statement.  As  mentioned 
above,  General  Dundas  drove  the  French  back  across 
the  Waal  on  December  30th.-  Pichegru  vi'ith  seventy 
thousand  men  attacked  the  English  forces  between 
Nimeguen  and  Arnheim  early  in  January,  and  as  the 
latter  were  greatly  outnumbered,  they  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  retreat,  which  they  did  on  the  14th.  They 
reached  Deventer  on  the  27th,  having,  with  the  utmost 
courage  and  perseverance,  succeeded  in  conveying 
thither  all  the  ammunition,  artillery,  and  military 
stores,  which,  as  it  was  impossible  to  carry  them  far- 
ther, were  then  destroyed  to  save  them  from  falling  mto 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  retreating  army  was 
pursued  at  all  speed  by  fifty  thousand  of  the  French, 
who  hoped  to  compel  it  to  surrender.  After  a  two 
months'  march,  during  which  the  men  were  frequently 
up  to  the  middle  in  ice,  snow,  mud,  and  water,  Bremen 
was  reached  at  the  end  of  March,  and  the  unfortunate 
troops  were  received  and  entertained  with  the  utmost 
iiindness  by  the  inhabitants,  whose  conduct  formed  a 
marked  contrast  with  that  of  the  Dutch. 
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ing  for  a  few  hours,  were  obliged  to  move 
on  without  their  rations,  to  make  room 
for  those  who  followed. 

Some  officers,  who  were  acquainted 
with  Captain  Woodford  and  came  to  his 
quarters  one  morning,  half  starved  and 
nearly  frozen  to  death,  to  ask  for  some 
breakfast,  reported  that  they  had  passed 
hundreds  of  men  on  the  way,  who  had 
lain  down  on  the  snow  from  sheer  inabil- 
ity to  proceed  any  farther,  and  had  there 
perished.  It  was,  they  said,  like  a  bloody 
field  of  battle  —  dead  men  lying  on  all 
sides  and  also  women  and  children. 

M.  Devaux's  "genius  overcame  all  ob- 
stacles," we  are  told  ;  but  notwithstanding 
his  energy  and  ability,  dire  perplexity 
prevailed  at  times;  orders  and  counter- 
orders  were  received,  and  no  one  knew 
what  to  do. 

M.  iMoreau  de  Beauregard,  one  of  Cap- 
tain Woodford's  secretaries,  "a  capital, 
cheerful-spirited  Frenchman,"  chose  to 
walk,  in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion 
which  attended  the  departure  from  De- 
venter,  owing  to  some  misunderstanding 
which  obliged  the  rest  of  the  party  to  re- 
trace their  steps  once  or  twice. 

Six  miles  beyond  Deventer,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  commissary's  party  should 
halt  at  two  small  cottages,  where,  how- 
ever, they  soon  found  that  the  people 
were  unwilling  to  admit  them,  or  help 
them  in  any  way.  The  cook  produced 
his  provisions,  but  both  bread  and  meat 
were  frozen  solid,  and  had  to  be  chopped 
with  an  axe,  so  that  nothing  could  be 
done  with  either  until  they  were  thawed, 
which  was  not  for  an  hour  or  two.  For- 
tunately for  themselves,  they  carried  pro- 
visions with  them,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of 
cooking  utensils,  tea-kettles,  mugs,  jugs, 
butter  and  cheese,  for  they  did  not  expect 
to  find  anything,  it  seems,  in  "miserable 
Westphalia."*  There  being  no  beds, 
they  slept  on  the  floor  in  their  clothes  ; 
but  the  peasants,  who  had  admitted  them 
quite  against  their  will,  had  in  the  mean 
time  climbed  up  to  the  chimney  outside 
and  stuffed  it  up  with  hay  or  straw,  and 
had  also  quietly  fastened  the  door  of  the 
room  occupied  by  Captain  Woodford's 
party,  all  of  whom  but  Mr.  Reinagle  were 
sound  asleep,  and,  but  for  his  vigilance, 
must  have  been  suffocated.  It  was  im- 
possible to  get  out  of  their  prison  ;  but  by 
dint  of  great  effort,  they  succeeded  in 
wrenciiing  open  a  window,  and  the  smoke 
slowly  escaped,  but  the  cold  wind  came 

•  Their  anticipations  were  ro  far  realized  tliat  Mr. 
Reinagle  searclied  one  town  all  over  for  a  tooth-brush, 
tut  in  vain  ;  sucli  an  article  was  unknown. 


in,  and  they  dared  not  extinguish  the  fire  ; 
so  in  this  plight  they  had  to  remain  till 
morning,  when  a  party  of  soldiers  arrived, 
set  them  at  liberty,  and  removed  the 
straw.  Not  one  of  the  peasants  was  to 
be  seen;  but  in  the  chimney  were  found 
nearly  twenty  hams  and  plenty  of  beef, 
which  the  starving  troops  did  not  suffer 
to  remain  there  long. 

The  sun  shone  in  full  splendor  as  the 
train  once  more  started,  but  the  air  was 
thick  with  drifting  snow,  fine  and  dry  as 
dust.  The  troops  followed  in  crowds,  and 
what  with  men,  horses,  baggage-wagons, 
forage-wagons,  etc.,  it  was  difficult  to  find  a 
passage  ;  where  the  wind  had  swept  away 
the  snow,  the  road  was  all  ice.  Artillery 
now  choked  the  way  ;  and  the  cook's  heavy 
wagon,  which  was  like  a  little  shop,  from 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  things  it 
contained,  was  overturned,  but  was  got 
on  its  wheels  again  with  great  labor  and 
trouble. 

At  Ghoor  Mr.  Reinagle  discovered  that 
he  was  the  only  sufferer  by  a  theft  which 
had  been  committed  at  some  previous 
halting-place  on  the  road.  The  luggage 
had  all  been  piled  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
inn  ;  and  the  door  being  left  temptingly 
open,  while  every  one  flew  to  the  fires  to 
try  and  get  a  little  warmth  into  him,  some 
thief  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
and  carried  off  the  seat  of  the  curricle, 
which  chanced  to  be  uppermost,  and  con- 
tained all  the  worldly  goods  Mr.  Reinagle 
had  brought  with  him. 

Everything  I  had  [he  writes]  was  packed  in 
the  curricle-seat  —  clothes,  boots,  shoes,  shav- 
ing tackle,  letters,  memoranda,  and,  to  my 
grief,  my  journal,  containing  descriptions  and 
drawings  of  fine  pictures,  costumes  of  various 
provinces,  peculiarities  of  divers  kinds  too 
numerous  to  catalogue.  I  could  bear  with  pa- 
tience the  loss  of  all  my  effect*,  as  I  could  pro- 
cure others  ;  but  my  elaborate  journal  nothing 
could  compensate  for;  and  though  it  is  now 
sixty  years  since  the  loss,  I  have  not  ceased 
grieving  whenever  it  crosses  my  mind. 

Frederick  the  valet,  a  valuable  servant 
who  acted  as  interpreter  with  the  country 
people,  had  unfortunately  been  left  be- 
hind on  the  road,  looking  for  his  horse, 
or  he  no  doubt  would  have  succeeded  in 
tracking,  the  thief  and  recovering  the  prop- 
erty, for  it  was  quite  certain  that  no  one 
could  have  carried  the  heavy  curricle-seat 
far. 

At  Ghoor,  to  their  joy  and  great  sur- 
prise, the  fugitives  found  the  people 
"most  obliging,  infinitely  more  so  than 
any  they  had  hitherto  met  on  the  whole 
route."     But  it  was   iiere  also  that  they 
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had  so  many  proofs  of  the  extreme  sever- 
ity of  the  weather. 

On  arriving,  Mr.  Reinagle  found  that 
his  legs  were  frozen,  and  mustered  enough 
Dutch  to  explain  that  he  wanted  two  pails 
of  snow  and  two  men  to  rub  him.  It  was 
bitterly  cold  work,  and  the  pain  was  in- 
tense, but  after  half  an  hour's  hard  rub- 
bing circulation  was  restored. 

The  coachman,  who  with  the  grooms, 
Hussar,  and  a  host  of  travellers,  got  close 
to  the  fire,  imprudently  took  off  his  boots 
to  warm  his  feet,  and  in  a  few  days  lost 
all  his  toes  in  consequence.  Even  the 
very  brandy  was  frozen,  and  when  the 
captain  attempted  to  write  a  despatch  to 
the  War  Office,  not  only  had  he  first  to 
boil  the  ink,  but  though  he  and  his  secre- 
tary sat  so  close  into  the  fire  that  they 
feared  their  legs  and  clothes  would  be 
scorched,  the  ink  froze  before  their  pens 
reached  the  paper,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  proceed.  Cups  washed  in  warm  water 
froze  before  they  could  be  wiped;  the 
milk  taken  from  a  cow  in  a  barn  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  distant,  froze  solid  as  it  was 
being  brought  to  the  house.  Breath  froze 
on  the  windows  to  the  thickness  of  a 
crown  piece,  making  it  quite  impossible 
to  see  out  of  them.  Hot  tea  froze  the 
instant  it  was  spilt,  so  that  cups  and  sau- 
cers were  firmly  cemented  together,  and 
the  table,  upon  which  was  no  cloth,  was 
covered  instead  with  a  sheet  of  ice.  The 
bread,  which  in  its  frozen  state  was  as 
hard  as  a  stone,  took  half  an  hour  to  thaw 
close  to  the  fire,  and  it  was  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  before  it  could  be  made  fit  to 
eat.  Beards,  moustachios,  and  even  eye 
lashes  were  decorated  with  lumps  of  ice: 
and  horses  which  arrived  steaming,  had 
no  sooner  halted  than  they  were  clothed 
in  a  coat  of  mail.  Numbers  of  men  and 
women  wlio  travelled  on  foot  lost  noses, 
ears,  fingers,  and  toes  from  frost-bite. 

After  leaving  Ghoor,  the  cavalcade 
halted  next  at  a  wretched,  poverty-stricken 
little  place,  where  the  houses  were  built 
with  conical  roofs  in  place  of  chimneys, 
and  had  absolutely  no  windows.  The  up- 
per half  of  each  hovel  was  of  wood,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  village  altogether 
was  such  that  the  travellers  felt  as  if  they 
had  left  Europe  for  some  barbarous,  un- 
known land,  and  wondered  dismally  what 
experiences  might  be  in  store  for  them  as 
they  advanced  farther.  After  travelling 
all  day  at  a  foot's  pace  they  reached  En- 
chide,  but  it  was  impossible  to  stop  there, 
for  the  troops  had  come  up  with  them 
again,  and  all  available  lodgings  were  as- 
signed to  them  by  the  chief   magistrate, 


who  assured  Captain  Woodford  that  he 
would  find  accommodation  provided  for 
his  party  a  league  farther  on. 

By  this  time  it  was  quite  dark,  and 
travelling  was  a  very  serious  matter:  for 
a  rapid  thaw  had  set  in,  and  the  road  was 
under  water  and  in  such  a  dangerous  state 
that  the  drivers  of  carriage,  curricle,  and 
wagon  every  moment  expected  some  dis-  ^  I 
astrous  accident.  They  had  indeed  a  ™  ' 
very  narrow  escape  of  driving  over  a 
bank,  which  if  they  had  done,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  rescue  them  till 
the  morning;  but  at  length  they  reached 
the  village  safe  and  sound,  though  it  was 
fully  double  the  distance  they  had  been 
told,  and  was  moreover  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  Holland.  The  magistrate  had 
only  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  no 
doubt  congratulated  himself  on  his  suc- 
cess; for  the  hatred  to  us  English  was 
universal.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child 
was  our  bitter  enemy,  thanks  to  the  pil- 
laging, burning,  and  destroying  of  all  that 
came  in  their  way, practised  by  our  troops. 
"Not  a  cottage  within  any  distance  "of 
their  route  was  spared*;  for  wherever  the 
inhabitants  dared  to  resist  the  plunderers,  ^i 
their  houses  were  fired.  91 

"As   to   our  officers   being   present  to    ^' 
save   the   harmless  country-people,  none 
came  within  the  range  of  our  observation,'*    ^. 
says  Mr.  Reinagle.  fll 

Meanwhile,  the  quarters  promised  by  ™l 
the  magistrate  of  Enchide  of  course 
proved  a  myth,  and  the  people  of  the 
post-house  wanted  to  send  the  unfortunate 
travellers  still  farther  on,  declaring  that 
they  had  no  accommodation  at  all  either 
for  them  or  their  horses.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  remain  in  the  street, 
and  though  famishing  with  hunger  and 
perishing  with  the  intense  cold,  they  were 
refused  permission  even  to  prepare  a  meal 
of  their  own  food.  It  was  eight  o'clock 
when  they  first  arrived,  and  Captain 
Woodford,  who  had  remained  at  Enchide 
with  the  Due  de  Castries,  on  rejoining 
them  some  two  hours  later,  found  them 
still  without  shelter.  He  too  was  refused 
admission,  and  the  people  made  as  much 
disturbance  as  if  they  expected  every  soul 
to  be  murdered  and  every  house  pillaged  ; 
which,  poor  things,  perhaps  they  did.  ^1 

However  it  was  impossible  to  remain  in    ill 
the  streets  all  night,  and  at  last,  losing  pa-  ' 

tience,  the  captain  seized  a  pair  of  pis- 
tols, his  secretary  a  sabre,  and  Frederick 
the  valet,  dismounting  from  his  horse, 
drew  his  sword  and  uttered  a  volley  of 
"  Dutch  thunder  "  in  so  vehement  a  man- 
I  ner,  that  presently  room  was  found  for  all 
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the  horses  in  a  church,  which  hnd  lately 
been  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for 
some  French  prisoners.  Also  a  single 
room  was  allotted  to  them  at  the  burgo- 
master's, and  being  made  warm  and  com- 
fortable, it  was  an  exquisite  delight  to 
the  wayworn  party,  after  travelling  a 
whole  day,  exposed  to  such  cold  as  the 
English  in  general  can  form  no  idea  of. 

The  cook  did  his  best  with  the  provis- 
ions, cleaving  both  bread  and  meat  with  a 
hatchet,  and  they  found,  as  they  had  oft^en 
done  before,  that  rough  as  the  cookery 
necessarily  was,  anything  made  eatable 
was  a  perfect  feast,  for  they  felt  as  cold 
inside  as  out. 

There  were  two  beds  for  the  three,  and 
"amazingly  uncomfortable"  they  found 
them  ;  for  instead  of  warm  blankets,  they 
had  no  covering  but  a  feather-bed.  It 
was  their  first  experience  of  this  variety 
of  bedclothes  ;  and  as  there  was  no  con- 
trivance to  keep  this  "balloon"  in  its 
place,  every  "  hasty  turn  whisked  it  off." 
Mr.  Reinagle  seems  also  to  have  been 
further  disconcerted  by  a  malicious  sug- 
gestion of  the  captain's  that  the  travellers 
they  had  seen  below  were  presently  com- 
ing up  to  take  their  places  on  the  top  of 
the  said  feather-beds. 

All  through  Westphalia,  until  they 
reached  Pyrmont,  the  beds,  whenever 
they  had  any,  were  of  this  kind.  Coun- 
terpanes there  were  none,  and  blankets 
were  a  rarity. 

The  next  morning  the  procession 
started  again  and  steered  for  Steinfurt, 
along  a  wretched,  winding  road,  filled  with 
ruts  two  feet  deep,  and  large  hidden  holes 
full  of  snow,  slush,  and  broken  ice.  The 
Westphalian  roads  were,  too,  often  so 
narrow,  besides  being  bounded  on  either 
side  by  banks  of  earth,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  two  vehicles  to  pass  one  another. 
Moreover,  the  axles  of  the  English  car- 
riages were  wider  than  those  of  the  coun- 
try and  gave  infinite  trouble;  one  side 
of  each  carriage  was  always  up  and  the 
other  down,  and  as  they  changed  places 
every  two  or  three  minutes,  the  occupants 
were  rocked  to  and  fro  and  bounced  about 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  were  in  mo- 
mentary exjDectation  of  being  upset  or  at 
least  of  having  axles  and  traces  broken. 

They  passed  no  village  on  the  way,  but 
the  country  was  dotted  with  farmhouses, 
barns,  and  cottages,  a  pleasant  sight  after 
the  barren,  sandy  waste  through  which 
they  had  lately  passed,  where  the  only 
"  view  "  was  a  dark  streak  on  the  hori- 
zon, indicating  that  there  were  a  few  trees 
or  bushes  some  six  or  cijiht  miles  off. 


At  Steinfurt  they  fell  in  with  the  Mar- 
quis d'Auticham,  who  was  under  immedi- 
ate orders  to  march  his  emigrant  regi- 
ment to  Pyrmont,  and,  as  the  Hessian 
baggage-train  with  the  sick  had  now  come 
up,  Captain  Woodford  hastened  to  leave 
the  place,  in  order  that  he  might  keep 
ahead  of  them  all. 

Before  they  could  muster  their  train, 
however,  theysoldiery  were  in  advance  of 
them,  and  they  took  another  road,  which, 
though  less  direct,  gave  them  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  proceed  at  some- 
thing more  than  a  foot-pace,  their  usual 
rate  of  progress  when  preceded  by  the 
troops. 

The  frost  was  still  most  severe,  the  air 
glittering  with  frozen  particles.  Miinster 
was  reached  at  2  p.m. 

The  Westphalian*  [remarks  Mr.  Reinagle] 
are  very  very  ugly,  and  the  clumsiest  people 
we  had  seen  in  our  wandering  travels;  to  us 
they  appeared  like  ugly  cows  dressed  out  in  all 
sorts  of  colored  ribbons,  on  a  May-day  of 
times  long  passed  by. 

On  the.  day  following  their  arrival  in 
Miinster,  a  sudden  and  rapid  thaw  set  in, 
making  rivers  of  water,  and  mud  more 
than  ankle-deep  in  all  directions  ;  and  the 
wind  from  having  been  bitter  in  the  ex- 
treme, now  veered  to  the  south  and  was 
as  warm  as  if  it  had  been  blowing  from  the 
mouth  of  an  oven.  The  change  was  so 
seemingly  instantaneous  as  to  cause  gen* 
eral  illness,  and  nearly  everyone  cauglita 
severe  cold  as  if  by  magic.  At  nightfall, 
however,  there  was  another  change  ;  snow 
began  to  fall,  and  the  frost  returned. 

After  a  couple  of  days'  rest,  the  train 
started  again,  and  travelled  along  worn- 
out,  deeply-rutted  roads,  beset  with  holes 
and  half-frozen  pools,  where  they  were  in 
constant  peril  from  the  masses  of  ice 
through  which  horses  and  vehicles  had  to 
break  their  way.  The  baggage-waggon 
succumbed  at  last,  the  axle-tree  being 
broken  in  two  by  a  sudden  descent  into 
an  unsuspected  hole  full  of  water  and  ice. 
This  happened  at  dusk,  when  they  were 
just  a  league  from  their  last  halting-place, 
Warendorf,  and  had  still  a  league  to  travel 
before  they  should  reach  Nieukerk.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  there  was  no  al- 
ternative for  them  but  to  retrace  their 
steps,  leaving  the  wagon  to  be  repaired 
by  a  blacksmith  and  carpenter,  who  were 
fortunately  within  reach,  and  by  dint  of 
working  all  night,  succeeded  in  making 
the  vehicle  fit  for  use  the  next  day. 

On  their  way  back  to  Warendorf  they 
fell  in  with  other  travellers,  bailled  like 
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themselves,  who  told  them  that  a  little 
farther  on  there  was  a  dangerous  piece  of 
water  which  ihey  had  been  unable  to  pass, 
for  it  was  covered  with  ice  just  so  thick 
that  the  horses  could  not  break  it  through, 
yet  not  thick  enough  to  support  the 
weight  of  coaches  and  waggons,  and  the 
current  beneath  was  so  rapid  as  to  afford 
little  chance  of  escape  to  those  who  once 
fell  in.  Indeed,  one  large  coach,  drawn 
by  four  horses,  had  become  jammed  in 
the  ice,  while  attempting  to  pass,  and  was 
so  deeply  and  firmly  embedded,  that  the 
horses,  the  driver,  and  all  the  occupants, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  drowned. 

When  our  party  set  out  again,  there- 
fore, they  thought  it  well  to  hire  a  guide 
and  take  a  circuitous  route  to  avoid  this 
dangerous  spot.  The  road  recommended 
to  them  was  said  to  be  good  all  the  way 
to  Custerlot,  but  when  they  had  passed 
Rhecla,  it  was  found  to  be  completely 
inundated,  frozen  over,  and  Impassable. 
The  road  was  narrow,  the  banks  steep, 
and  the  horses  were  sunk  above  the  girths 
in  water  and  ice,  as  with  great  difficulty 
and  no  little  danger  they  struggled  up  the 
bank  and  into  the  meadows  which  bor- 
dered the  road,  dragging  their  respective 
vehicles  after  them.  '  The  cook's  wagon 
had  the  narrowest  possible  escape  from 
being  overturned  into  the  water;  but  all 
at  last  were  safely  landed.  The  cold, 
meantime,  continued  so  severe  as  almost 
to  disable  those  who  were  exposed  to  it. 
"  The  captain  always  travelled  with  a 
large  French  poodle,  which  did  duty  as  a 
muff,  and  enabled  him  to  keep  his  delicate 
white  hands  tolerably  warm." 

On  they  went  again,  now  over  frozen 
fallow  ground,  now  breaking  their  way 
through  fields  of  ice,  now  wading  through 
water,  now  jolting  along  over  ploughed 
fields,  which  racked  both  carriages  and 
occupants  almost  to  pieces,  and  now 
crossing  an  extemporized  bridge  of  planks, 
which  had  been  laid  across  some  deep 
water  running  with  a  strong  current,  and 
was  but  just  wide  enough  for  the  vehi- 
cles. 

The  heavy  baggage-wagon  was  the  only 
one  to  be  damaged,  and  that  was  left 
behind  at  a  farmhouse  to  be  repaired,  the 
driver  being  directed  to  follow  his  master 
by  the  marks  left  by  the  wheels  on  the 
frozen  ground.  On  they  went,  zig-zagging 
in  and  out  of  plantations,  through  fields 
and  drifted  beds  of  snow,  so  deep  that  it 
was  impossible  to  foresee  what  would 
happen  for  two  minutes  together.  They 
fell  in  with  no  other  travellers,  nor  even  a 


single  human  being  of  any  sort,  so  no 
wonder  they  looked  upon  the  country  as 
"an  untrodden,  unknown  wild." 

Tiie  jolting  and  twisting  were  intolera- 
ble and  exhausting,  from  the  constant 
muscular  exertion  required  to  enable  them 
to  keep  their  seats.  -M 

Frequently  they  were  obliged  to  take  to  ^ 
the  road,  or  any  such  apology  for  a  road 
as  presented  itself;  now  they  passed  over 
ice  which  bore  their  weight  for  a  certain 
distance  and  then  gave  way,  when  all  fell 
in  together,  with  a  general  shout  of  "dan- 
ger ahead,"  and  every  effort  was  needed 
before  they  could  extricate  themselves ; 
then  they  would  get  on  the  ice  again,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  same  scene  was 
repeated,  much  to  the  alarm  of  the  fine- 
spirited  horses.  In  one  place  they  en- 
countered a  deep  hollow,  filled  with  water 
and  frozen  hard,  except  in  some  parts 
where  it  had  been  broken;  the  carriages 
dropped  in  with  alarming  force,  and  the 
poor  struggling  horses,  up  to  the  girths  in 
water,  could  hardly  be  made  to  continue 
their  fearful  work.  Some  of  these  pit- 
falls were  scarcely  more  than  three  or 
four  feet  long,  and  when  the  carriages  got 
jammed  in  them,  which  they  did  every 
few  minutes,  for  they  only  emerged  from 
one  deep,  ice-filled  hole  to  fall  into  an- 
other still  deeper,  the  kicking  and  plung- 
ing of  the  horses  was  something  fearful. 
To  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  journey, 
every  here  and  there  was  a  "gate,"  that 
is,  a  long  piece  of  wood,  very  large  and 
bossy  at  one  end,  and  very  taper  at  the 
other,  being  supported  on  a  swivel.  These 
gates  or  barriers  not  being  set  sufificiently 
wide  open,  required  the  utmost  dexterity 
on  the  part  of  the  drivers,  to  avoid  either 
dashing  against  the  side-posts,  or  having 
the  taper  end  of  the  log  of  wood  driven 
through  the  body  of  the  vehicles.  Even 
where  the  road  was  what  might  be  called 
good,  in  comparison,  it  was,  still  so  bad 
that  no  farmer's  wagon  would  have  at- 
tempted it,  and  the  only  wonder  was  that 
the  carriages  did  not  sustain  more  serious 
damage. 

Travellers  we  found  as  rare  as  birds  of 
paradise  [writes  Mr.  Reinagle].  Not  one  did 
we  ever  meet  either  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or 
in  a  wagon.  The  fact  was  that  no  human 
being  could  find  a  safe  footing  anywhere  in 
these  straits  and  ravines  of  ice,  water  and  mud, 
years  old.  No  repairs  ever  take  place  in  all 
the  north  of  Germany. 

It  would  indeed  have  been  a  matter  of 
danger  to  meet  even  a  man  on  horseback, 
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for  in  certain  parts  of  the  road  it  would 
have  l)een  impossible  for  him  to  pass. 

After  leavino:  Bielfeld  the  travellers 
proceeded  as  before,  advancino^  barely  one 
mile  an  hour,  and  still  beset  as  they  had 
been  for  days  and  days  by  hard  frost,  ice, 
and  snow.  As  the  day  advanced,  rain 
fell  in  torrents  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow. 

The  travellers  now  began  to  think  and 
hope  that  they  must  be  drawing  near  Pyr- 
iiiont,  though  no  signs  of  it  appeared,  and 
the  road  became  rather  worse  than  better. 
The  chariot  fell  into  a  large  hole,  where 
it  was  in  great  danger  of  being  entirely 
swamped;  then  ail  the  carriages  got 
jammed  in  as  fast  as  if  they  had  taken 
root,  and  it  took  two  hours'  hard  work  to 
extricate  them. 

They  had  entered  the  principality  of 
Waldeck  a  day  or  two  previously,  but  had 
travelled  so  constantly  through  forests,  to 
avoid  the  so-called  roads,  where  it  was 
possible,  that  for  hours  together  they  saw 
no  human  habitation,  and  they  could  not 
accurately  tell  whereabouts  they  might  be. 
Not  a  road  in  Waldeck  ever  got  mended, 
according  to  our  writer,  and  great  lumps 
of  rock  constantly  threatened  to  overturn 
the  vehicles.  The  cook's  wagon  did  get 
upset  at  last,  but  this  was  the  final  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  kind,  for  shortly  after 
smoke  was  seen  rising  above  the  trees  in 
the  distance,  and  in  another  half-hour  the 
weary  travellers  drove  up  to  the  Bath 
Hotel,  Pyrmont,  where  they  were  met  and 
joyously  greeted  by  the  friends  who  had 
arrived  before  them,  and  were  filled  with 
as  much  surprise  at  the  sight  of  the  large 
rooms,  good-looking  furniture,  tables  and 
chairs,  as  if  they  had  never  seen  the  like 
before. 

Thougli  it  was  now  the  month  of  March, 
the  cold  was  still  so  severe  that  M.  De- 
vaux  was  wearing  a  "  huge  fine  sable-skin 
muff."  The  frost  did  not  finally  break  up 
until  the  middle  of  April,  having  then 
lasted  four  months,  during  which  time 
the  numbers  of  lives  lost  and  the  misery 
endured  are  probably  almost  without  a 
parallel. 

The  papers  from  which  the  above  par- 
ticulars and  extracts  are  taken  were  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Reinagle  from  his  diaries  in 
the  year  1853,  and  he  thus  winds  up  the 
narration  :  — 

Were  I  or  any  of  us  to  live  a  thousand  years, 
we  could  not  f(jr^el  the  thousands  of  miracu- 
lous Cficapcs  for  our  lives  we  liatl  encountered. 
I,  the  auliior  of  tiiese  memoranda,  have  reached 
my  ciglitieth  year  minus  t)ne  month. 

Baron  von  Reinaglk,  r.a.,  1853. 


From  The  Spectator. 
SIR  GEORGE  JESSEL. 

Sir  George  Jessel,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  and  head  of  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
died  early  on  Wednesday  morning,  March 
21,  after  a  dangerous  illness  of  some 
weeks,  during  only  the  last  two  days  of 
which  did  he  consent  to  remit  any  of  his 
usual  work.  Sir  George  was  by  common 
consent  the  ablest  judge  on  the  bench, 
and  the  ablest  probably  in  the  annals  of 
English  history,  if,  at  least,  the  rapid  de- 
spatch of  business  be  taken  into  account, 
as  well  as  the  soundness  of  the  judgments 
and  the  breadth  of  the  legal  principles 
embodied  in  them.  Less  brilliant  than 
many  other  judges  of  his  time  in  mere 
form,  he  far  surpassed  most,  if  not  all,  of 
them  in  the  rapidity  and  efficiency  of  his 
judicial  work.  As  a  barrister,  he  had  few 
equals,  and  we  have  heard,  on  what  we 
believe  to  be  good  authority,  that  during 
the  last  twelve  months  of  his  solicitor- 
generalship, —  a  year  of  strain  which  no 
doubt  permanently  affected  his  constitu- 
tion, —  his  fees  amounted  to  the  enormous 
total  of  ^23,000.  Moreover,  Sir  George 
Jessel's  work  was  never  superficially  done, 
and  during  the  latter  years  of  his  judicial 
work  he  undertook  the  duties  of  vice- 
chancellor  of  his  own  university,  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  which  he  discharged 
with  extraordinary  fidelity  and  ability. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty  nine.  The  late 
judge  was  absolutely  faithful  to  his  hered- 
itary Jewish  creed,  and  was  buried  yester- 
day in  the  Jewish  cemetery  at  Willesden, 
among  his  own  people. 

One  of  the  greatest  administrative 
forces  in  England  has  disappeared  with 
Sir  George  Jessel.  A  more  extraordinary 
intellectual  engine  than  his  brain  has  not 
been  seen  at  work  in  our  generation. 
Great  as  he  was  as  a  pure  lawyer,  he  was 
still  greater  in  the  despatch  of  business; 
for  the  speed,  and  the  marvellous  accuracy 
on  the  whole  with  which  he  worked  at  so 
great  a  speed,  were  certainly  neither 
rivalled  nor  approached  by  any  contem- 
porary of  his  own.  People  called  him  a 
very  strong  man,  and  so  he  was,  but  in 
his  own  line  his  swiftness  was  more  mar- 
vellous than  his  strength,  and,  indeed, 
sometimes  misled  him,  though  it  would 
hardly  be  just  to  say  that  the  State  would 
have  gained  by  any  subtraction  from  that 
speed,  for  his  mistakes  were  rare  and 
trivial  in  proportion  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  industry  wliich  his  great  velocity  of 
thought  enabled  him  to  achieve.  He  was 
what  Carlyle  would  have  called  **  a  great 
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captain  of  industry,"  only  the  industry  in 
which  he  was  a  captain  was  a  learned 
industry  of  a  very  high  order  of  delicacy 
and  skill,  which  it  took  a  man  of  very 
singular  attainments  to  superintend,  and 
hasten,  and  arrest,  and  appreciate,  with 
Sir  George  Jessel's  rareness  of  discrimi- 
nation. He  had  usually  mastered  the 
drift  of  an  argument  before  it  was  half 
out  of  the  counsel's  mouth,  and  had  taken 
in  the  exact  drift  of  a  deed  before  any 
other  man  would  have  got  at  its  general 
scope  and  tendency.  The  immense  self- 
confidence  with  which  he  was  obviously 
endowed  was  in  his  case  not,  as  it  so 
often  is,  the  result  of  a  misleading  san- 
guineness  and  eagerness  of  temperament, 
which  makes  a  man  leap  before  he  looks, 
but  simply  the  self-confidence  of  a  mind 
which  had  found  its  anticipations  fully 
verified  ten  times  or  oftener  for  every 
case  of  failure.  And  the  evidence  of  this 
was  that  Sir  George  Jessel  never  even 
wished  to  persevere  in  maintaining  a  false 
position,  when  once  he  had  discovered  it. 
He  was  always  anxious  to  acknowledge 
and  correct  a  mistake,  for  error  was  vex- 
atious to  him  not  because  it  was  he  who 
had  been  wrong,  but  simply  because  it 
was  error.  He  had  one  of  those  vigorous 
minds  which  delight  in  orderly  arrange- 
ment, and  are  almost  more  scandalized 
to  find  a  fact  classified  wrongly,  if  it  is 
their  own  mistake,  than  they  are  if  it  be 
the  mistake  of  another.  Imperious  as  he 
was  in  guiding  the  deliberations  or  argu- 
ments of  others,  it  was  the  imperiousness 
of  a  true  genius  for  despatch  of  business, 
not  the  imperiousness  of  self-will.  We 
should  like  to  have  seen  him  tried  as 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
though  opinion  is  as  yet  hardly  ripe  for 
so  strong  a  curb-rein  as  his  over  the  un- 
bridled loquacity  of  some  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Still,  those  who 
could  force  him  to  consider  any  point 
which  he  had  really  overlooked,  were  al- 
ways rewarded  by  finding  that  he  did 
not  make  light  of  its  bearing  simply  be- 
cause he  had  happened  to  overlook  it. 
His  impatience  was  the  impatience  of  a 
keen,  swift  mind,  scandalized  by  any 
needless  waste  of  labor,  not  of  an  excita- 
ble mind,  irritated  by  opposition.  Indeed, 
no  opposition  that  was  firm  and  lucid  ever 
ruffled  him  in  the  least.  In  this  respect, 
he  had  the  true  judicial  temper.  He 
would  always  insist  on  recognizing  the 
strong  points  of  the  view  he  rejected,  as 
distinctly  as  he  recognized  the  strong 
points  of  the  view  he  adopted.  We  may, 
perhaps,  rightly  call  a  mind  of  this  kind 


imperious,  if  it  rides  rough-shod  over 
weaker  and  slower  intellects,  and  to  this 
extent  Sir  George  Jessel  was  imperious. 
But  it  was,  strictly  speaking,  the  imperi- 
ousness of  high  faculty  measuring  itself 
against  what  usually  proved  to  be  weaker 
faculty,  not  the  imperiousness  of  prestige, 
audacity,  or  caprice.  Indeed,  of  caprice 
there  v^as  not  a  trace  in  the  master  of  the 
rolls,  and  of  the  sense  of  his  own  prestige, 
and  of  audacity,  only  so  much  as  must  ac- 
company more  or  less  the  consciousness 
of  singularly  high  powers. 

Of  course,  these  powers  were  limited  in 
number,  though  they  were,  speaking  com- 
paratively, almost  unlimited  in  degree. 
Sir  George  Jessel  had  not,  like  the  great 
Jewish  contemporary  who  achieved  a  still 
higher  fame  in  politics,  any  unique  insight 
into  other  men.  He  was  not  skilful  in 
the  use  of  social  weapons.  He  had  no 
great  stores  of  banter  or  wit  at  his  com- 
mand. His  speeches  in  Parliament  were 
not  of  the  first  order,  even  for  the  speeches 
of  a  solicitor-general.  He  was  not  as  per- 
suasive as  Sir  Henry  James,  nor  anything 
like  as  lucid  in  the  exposition  of  political 
issues  as  Sir  Farrer  Herschell.  Marvel- 
lous as  his  powers  were,  they  were  prob- 
ably never  shown  to  less  advantage  than 
during  his  short  Parliamentary  career. 
For  in  the  forms  of  things  he  was  not  a 
master.  He  was  deficient  in  tact,  in  the 
art  of  literary  and  popular  exposition; 
and  appeals  to  feelings  he  either  despised 
or  could  not  understand.  Even  as  a  law- 
yer, he  had  not  that  command  of  caustic 
and  ironic  dialectic  which  gave  to  some 
of  his  earlier  contemporaries,  like  Lord 
Westbury  and  Vice-Chancellor  Knight 
Bruce,  so  unique  a  fame.  Sir  George 
Jessel's  intellect  went  straight  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  legal  issues,  and  never 
wasted  time  with  the  apparel  in  which 
they  were  dressed  up.  He  was  a  Titan 
in  his  way,  but  part  of  his  force  consisted 
in  his  inability  to  deal  with  the  mere 
superficial  forms  of  argument,  and  the 
necessity  he  felt  himself  under  of  going 
straight  to  the  true  issue.  That  is  why 
we  ventured  to  call  him  a  captain  of  in- 
dustry ;  for  he  always  sought  to  econo- 
mize industry  to  the  utmost,  and  probably 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  two  of  his 
contemporaries,  however  eminent,  who, 
taken  together,  got  through  so  much 
sou?td  work  in  the  same  time  as  he  did, 
without  ever  knowing  apparently  what 
overwork  meant.  His  appetite  for  work 
was  something  vast.  Nothing  pleased 
him  better,  when  he  came  to  the  end  of 
one  heavy  task,  than  at  once  to  undertake 
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^^■another  which  he  might  easily  have  de- 
^^clined.  The  spectacle  of  his  last  strug- 
gle with  a  mortal  disease  was  something 
more  than  impressive.  For  many  weeks 
he  discharged  every  duty,  not  only  in  his 
court,  but  in  relation  to  volunteer  offices 
for  omitting  which  he  could  well  have 
pleaded  illness,  and  this  when  he  was  so 
dangerously  ill  that  to  take  a  step  up- 
stairs without  assistance  was  impossible, 
and  when  at  times  it  was  an  effort  to  him 
to  speak  at  all.  When  urged  by  his  doc- 
tors to  keep  quiet,  he  pleaded  that  he 
was  more'  equal  to  work  than  he  was  to 
idleness,  and  that  he  should  be  better  if 
he  shrank  from  none  of  his  usual  duties. 
And  for  a  time,  —  though  he  recovered 
much  of  his  old  energy  towards  the  end, 
—  he  went  through  all  his  judicial  and 
administrative  and  academical  duties, — 
he  was  Vice-Chancellor  of  his  own  uni- 
versity, the  University  of  London,  —  with 
punctual  precision,  though  looking  like 
the  ghost  of  himself,  laboring  under  the 
oppression  of  more  than  one  organic  dis- 
ease, and  threatened  by  that  failure  of  the 
heart  of  which  in  the  end  he  died.  To 
see  that  wonderful  engine  in  his  brain 
working  at  half,  or  less  than  half,  its 
usual  pressure  of  steam,  as  the  life  in  him 
flickered  low  during  the  struggle  of  his 
powerful  frame  with  the  last  enemy,  was 
a  strange,  a  painful,  but  in  some  sense  an 
inspiring  sight  for  commoner  and  weaker 
mortals.  There  was  something  of  the 
Hercules  in  Sir  George  Jessel. 

Sir  George  Jessel  was  a  curiously  ac- 
complished man,  at  college  both  a  first- 
rate  mathematician  and  a  good  classic,  — 
that  he  was  a  considerable  Hebrew  scholar 
was,  perhaps,  not  remarkable,  considering 
his  race  and  faith,  —  otherwise  also  a  good 
linguist,  and  at  one  time  he  had  a  good 
and  scientific  knowledge  of  botany,  as 
well,  we  believe,  as  of  others  of  the  classi- 
ficatory  sciences.  Indeed,  part  of  his 
grasp  of  law  was  due  not  only  to  the  im- 
mense keenness  and  swiftness  of  his  gen- 
eral intellect,  but  to  his  marked  capacity 
for  sound  classification.  His  ability  was, 
however,  all  in  the  region  of  what  is  called 
positive  knowledge.  He  had  little  taste 
and  little  special  capacity  for  philosophy 
or  literature,  though  he  was  so  strong  a 
man  that  there  was  no  subject  on  which 
he  had  informed  himself  at  all  on  which 
his  judgment  was  without  value.  How- 
ever, it  was  for  his  swift  and  accurate  dis- 
charge of  the  highest  judicial  work  that 
he  will  be  best  and  most  justly  remem- 
bered. In  our  time,  there  has  been  no 
administrative  en^rine  so  marvellous  in  its 
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achievements,  so  strong,  and  yet  so  ac- 
curate, as  the  judicial  power  of  Sir  George 
Jessel. 


From  The  Spectator. 
SOCIALISM  AND  ANARCHISM  AT  GENEVA. 

Though  among  the  thirty  thousand 
foreigners  who  have  chosen  Geneva  as 
their  temporary  dwelling-place  there  is  a 
considerable  proportion  of  Russian  Nihil- 
ists, French  Anarchists,  and  German  So- 
cial Democrats,  the  authorities  are  never 
in  fear  of  dynamite,  and  the  slender  po- 
lice force  keeps  order  without  difficulty. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  that,  except  for 
religious  enthusiasts,  the  Genevan  gov- 
ernment is  one  of  the  most  tolerant  in 
Europe.  Revolutionary  refugees  enjoy 
privileges  there  which  they  can  command 
nowhere  else  on  the  Continent,  and  they 
are  careful  not  to  risk  expulsion  by  pro- 
ceedings of  a  nature  to  imperil  the  public 
peace  or  embroil  the  Confederation  with 
foreign  powers.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  Prince  Krapotkine  (who  was  ex- 
pelled for  publishing,  under  his  signature, 
a  too  violent  protestation  against  the  exe- 
cution of  Sophia  Petrowska,  and  parading 
the  town  at  the  head  of  an  Anarchist  pro- 
cession), they  overstep  the  line  which  di- 
vides liberty  from  license  ;  but  as  a  rule, 
they  take  their  measures  so  well,  that  the 
police  have  rarely  to  interfere.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  Revolte^  which  preaches  the 
gospel  of  dynamite  and  the  duty  of  mur- 
der with  a  ferocity  that  is  positively 
appalling,  were  openly  conducted  by  for- 
eigners, they  would  certainly  be  expelled 
and  the  paper  suppressed,  a  fate  that  a 
few  years  ago  befell  the  Anarcliist  Avant 
Garde^  ofGhaux  de  Fonds  ;  but  the  nom- 
inal editor  and  publisher  being  Swiss, 
they  cannot  be  touched,  albeit,  as  is  well- 
known,  the  contributors  are  Russian 
refugees  and  French  Socialists. 

The  avowed  Anarchists  at  Geneva  are 
probably  under  a  hundred.  Even  on  so 
important  an  occasion  as  the  recent  mani- 
festation in  memory  of  the  Paris  Com- 
mune, they  could  not  muster  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  of  whom  at  least 
one-half  were  outsiders.  Social  Demo- 
crats who  seek  to  reorganize  society 
rather  by  a  revolution  of  the  State  than 
its  utter  destruction  are  more  numer- 
ous, and  include  in  their  ranks  a  score  or 
two  of  (/enevan  artisans  and  a  few  work- 
men from  Cierman  Switzerland.  On  Sun- 
day last  they,  too,  celebrated  by  a  meeting 
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the  anniversary  of  the  Commune.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Tonhalle,  the  as- 
sembly-room of  a  cafi  brassier^  and  ex- 
cept that  the  chairman  was  armed  with  a 
bell,  which  he  frequently  used,  and  the 
audience  smoked  hugely  and  consumed 
much  beer,  the  proceedings  did  not  differ 
materially  from  those  of  an  English  meet- 
ing. Touching  oratorical  effect,  how- 
ever, the  speeches  were  decidedly  superior 
to  the  speeches  generally  delivered  at 
political  gatherings  in  England.  Dul- 
ness  the  audience  would  by  no  means 
tolerate.  If  an  orator  became  a  little 
tedious,  he  was  warned  by  cries  of  '■'A 
Veau!''  and  ''Plus  haui ! ""  either  to 
speak  better  and  louder,  or  sit  down.  The 
former  of  these  expressions  did  not,  as 
may  be  supposed,  signify  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  being  thrown  into  the  lake,  but 
that  recourse  to  the  decanter  of  water  that 
stood  before  him  might,  perchance,  en- 
liven his  waning  eloquence.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  speeches  were  marked  by 
an  entire  absence  of  argument.  The  style 
of  these  was  that  of  Rollo's  address  to 
the  Peruvians,  dear  to  our  childhood, 
and  of  Bruce's  address  to  his  soldiers  be- 
fore the  Battle  of  Bannockburn.  They 
abounded  in  such  phrases  as  "  Down  with 
the  aristocrats!"  "Crush  the  bour- 
geoisie!" "Restore  to  the  disinherited 
the  fruits  of  their  labor;"  and  wealth  and 
tyranny,  poverty  and  virtue,  were  treated 
as  convertible  terms.  The  government  of 
Switzerland  received  no  better  measure 
than  that  of  neighboring  monarchies. 
One  speaker,  who  described  himself  as  a 
Swiss  workman,  adduced  as  proof  of  the 
inefficiency  of  the  present  republican  in- 
stitutions that  in  Geneva  —  relatively  to 
its  size  one  of  the  richest  of  European 
cities  —  there  are  people  who  lack  bread, 
and  that  multitudes  of  Swiss  citizens  are 
every  year  compelled  to  seek  abroad  the 
work  they  cannot  find  at  home.  The 
panacea  for  these  evils  is,  of  course,  the 
establishment  of  the  social  republic;  in 
other  words,  of  Socialism  organized  by 
the  State.  How  this  is  to  improve  mat- 
ters, or  how  any  conceivable  scheme  can 
protect  men  from  the  consequences  of 
their  own  folly,  idleness,  and  improvi- 
dence, nobody  condescended  to  explain. 
I'he  new  republic,  moreover,  as  described 
by  some  of  its  advocates,  would,  if  it  could 
be  established,  be  one  of  the  most  grind- 
ing  tyrannies  the   world   has  ever  seen. 
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It  is  the  conception  of  this  truth  that 
has  constrained  men  like  Krapotkine  and 
Reclus  to  the  adoption  of  Anarchism  ;  and 
between  Anarchists  and  State  Socialists 
there  reigns  a  feud  as  bitter  as  ever 
reigned  between  orthodox  Mahomme- 
dans  and  their  Shiite  brethren.  At  Ge- 
neva, they  could  not  so  far  sink  their 
differences  as  to  celebrate  in  common  the 
anniversary  of  the  "epoch-making"  Com- 
mune. 

Tiie  words  faijn^  fnisere,  proldtaire^ 
were  often  in  the  mouths  of  the  speakers 
at  this  meeting,  yet  it  was  abundantly 
evident  that  none  of  them  was  either 
poor  or  hungry,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if 
they  had  any  right  whatever  to  represent 
the  proletariat  whose  cause  they  profess 
to  plead.  Workmen  some  of  them  may 
have  been,  at  any  rate  they  said  so ;  but 
almost  all  were  of  the  well-fed  sort, 
dressed  in  broadcloth,  and  in  no  respect 
save  by  their  red  badges  distinguishable 
from  the  bourgeoisie  whom  they  are 
never  tired  of  reviling.  Shortly  before 
the  termination  of  the  proceedings,  a 
remarkable  incident  occurred.  While  an 
impassioned  and  elegantly  attired  Social- 
ist was  denouncing  traders  and  employers 
in  the  accepted  fashion,  a  sturdy,  brown- 
faced  fellow,  one  of  the  very  few  genu- 
ine, hard-fisted  sons  of  toil  in  the  room, 
asked  the  speaker  to  "show  his  hands." 
This  demand  was  warmly  supported  and 
as  warmly  opposed,  whereupon  a  dis- 
turbance ensued,  and  the  manifestation 
ended  in  a  free  fight  and  a  general  ske- 
daddle. 

This  incident  goes  to  prove,  what 
those  who  have  studied  the  question  al- 
ready know,  that  the  proletariat  has  not 
yet  become  Socialist,  and  tha:t  real  pov- 
erty is  least  among  the  causes  of  Social- 
ism. Its  causes  are  rather  to  be  sought 
in  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  the  decay 
of  faith.  Education  is  sharpening  men's 
faculties,  giving  them  new  desires,  mak- 
ing them  more  apprehensive  as  to  the 
future  and  more  envious  ^of  the  rich,  at 
the  very  time  that  the  increase  of  scepti- 
cism, by  depriving  them  of  the  hope  of 
immortality  and  destroying  the  idea  of 
duty,  renders  them  more  resolute  to  en- 
joy the  present.  There  are  observers 
who  think  that  the  Communistic  move- 
ment is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  in  this 
opinion  the  present  writer  is  reluctantly 
constrained  to  concur. 
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WHEN  SPRING-TIDE  COMES. 

Your  change  draws  near,  O  changeless  pall  of 
grey! 
Thou  dull  brown  plain,  ye  silent  woods  and 
sere  ! 
Heaven  will  be  blue  and  earth  be  green  and 

gay, 

And  bird  and  beast  be  joyous,  and  life  be 
dear, 

When  spring-tide  comes. 

Far  o'er  the  fields  will  sound  the  new  lamb's 
bleat ; 
The   lark  will   mount   his  topmost  stair  of 
song; 
From   high  elm-boughs   the  treble  and  tenor 
sweet 
Of  thrush  and  blackbird  mingle  all  day  long. 

The   woodbine  branch   will   dart   its  winged 
sprays ; 
The   palm-gold  rend  its  casket :   whorl  by 
whorl 
Her  fragile  ladder  will  the  cleaver  raise; 
The  arum-scroll  will  silently  unfurl. 

And  soon  from  woody  coverts,  and  beds  of 
grass, 
Arrayed  in  vestments  all  of  delicate  hue. 
Meet  for  the  court  of   the   maiden  year,  will 
pass 
Troops   of  white  flowers   and  yellow,  pink 
and  blue. 

The  shy  windflower  will  nestle  'neath  the  trees  ; 

Primrose  and  violet  haunt  the  mossy  bank ; 
Cowslip  and  king-cup  spread  o'er  the  downs 
and  leas, 

Robin  and  lady-smock  o'er  meadows  dank. 

The  limes  will  redden  and  the  oaks  embrown  ; 

To  chestnut-buds  a  glistening  dew  will  rise  : 
The  feathering  alders  to  the  lake  stoop  down ; 

The  virgin  hazels  ope  their  crimson  eyes. 

And  then,  watch  howso  patiently  we  may, 
A  touch  eludes  our  ken.     The  beechen  tops 

To-day  are  golden,  willow-wands  are  grey  ; 
To-morrow  a  green  cloud  enfolds  the  copse. 

And  if  perchance  an  ice-breath  from  the  North, 
Or  marsh-air  tainted  with  the  Orient's  guile. 

Smite  leaf  and  blossom  brought  untimely  forth, 
The  sun  will  rise  and  heal  them  with  a  smile. 

Anon  from  the  south  will  stream  a  gentle  blast 
And  bid  the  jewelled  cones  of  the  larches 
flash. 
From  the  rough  oak  woo  tender  shoots,  and 
last 
Unclench  the  rigid  fingers  of  the  ash. 

With  field  and  wood  thus  bathed  in  clear  green 
light. 
And  ringing  with  bird-voices  night  and  day, 
Dells    hyacinth-blue    and    hedges    hawthorn- 
white. 
Will  God's  glad  earth  renew  herself  in  May. 
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And  ye,  O  torpid  fancy  and  dull  heart ! 

Fettered  and  chilled   in  winter's   prison  so 
long, 
Will  not  the  touch  of  sunshine  make  ye  start. 
Put  on  new  plumes  and  tune  a  fresher  song, 
When  spring-tide  comes? 
Academy.  HeNRY   G.    HEWLETT. 


LOCA  SENTA  SITV. 

The  rushes  stand  where  the  rushes  stood, 

Stiff  and  tall,  but  the  lake  is  dry  ; 
They  will  stand  so  still  in  the  lonely  wood, 
Till  the  world  shall  die. 

No  wind  makes  rustle  the  weary  reeds ; 

The  gentle  gale  and  the  rushing  blast. 
As  they  follow  where  spring  or  the  storm-king j 
leads, 

Pause  aghast. 

The  red  sun  flames  with  a  steady  light, 

No  smallest  cloud  in  the  brazen  skies ; 
The  moon  looks  down  with  a  pale  affright 
In  her  quiet  eyes. 

No  song  of  bird  can  now  come  near, 

No  buzz  of  insect  ever  again. 
No  ripple  of  pleasant  water,  or  tear 
Of  the  dripping  rain. 

The  reeds  stand  now  where  the  reeds  then] 
stood. 
Above  them  hangs  the  silent  sky ; 
Around  them  shivers  the  lonely  wood, 
And  the  lake  is  dry. 

Athenaeum. 


Love  walked  upon  the  sea  this  tranced  night, 
I  know. 
For  the  waves  beneath  his  feet  ran  pale  with 

silver  light. 
But  he  brought  me  no  message  as  on  a  sum- 
mer night, 
A  golden  summer  night,  long  ago. 

Love  walked  among  the  fields  of  yellow  waving : 
corn. 
For  the   poppy  blossomed   red   where   his 

weary  feet  had  pressed. 
And  my  door  stood  ready  open  for  a  long- 
expected  guest. 
But  he  never  never  came,  night  or  morn. 

Perhaps  if  I  wait  till  the  summer  swallows  flee, 
He  will  wander  down  the  valley  and  meet 

me  as  before. 
Or  perhaps  he  will  find  me  alone  upon  the 
shore 
When  he  comes  with  the  swallows  over  sea. 

Athenaeum. 
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From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
RICHARD   CRASHAW. 

No  sketch  of  the  English  literature  of 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centu*-)'  can 
pretend  to  be  complete  if  it  does  not  tell 
us  something  of  that  serried  throng  of 
poets  militant  who  gave  in  their  allegiance 
to  Laud,  and  became  ornaments  and  then 
martyrs  of  the  High  Church  party.  Their 
piety  was  much  more  articulate  and  objec- 
tive than  that  which  had  inspired  the 
hymn-writers  and  various  divine  songsters 
of  an  earlier  age;  an  element  of  political 
conviction,  of  anger  and  apprehension, 
gave  ardor  and  tension  to  their  song. 
They  were  conservative  and  passive,  but 
not  oblivious  to  the  tendencies  of  the 
time,  and  the  gathering  flood  of  Puritan- 
ism forced  them,  to  use  an  image  that 
they  would  not  themselves  have  disdained, 
to  climb  on  to  the  very  altar-step  of  ritu- 
alism, or  even  in  extreme  instances  to 
take  wing  for  the  mystic  heights  of  Rome 
itself.  It  is  from  such  extreme  instances 
as  the  latter  that  we  learn  to  gauge  their 
emotion  and  their  desperation,  and  it  is 
therefore  Crashavv  rather  than  Herbert  : 
whom  we  select  for  the  consideration  of 
a  typical  specimen  of  the  High  Church 
poets.  Nor  is  it  only  the  hysterical  in- 
tensity of  Crashaw's  convictions  which 
marks  him  out  for  our  present  purpose; 
his  position  in  history,  his  manhood  spent 
in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  "Thor- 
ough," and  in  the  very  forefront  of  the 
crisis,  give  him  a  greater  claim  upon  us 
than  Herbert,  who  died  before  Laud  suc- 
ceeded to  the  primacy,  or  Vaughan,  who 
was  still  a  boy  when  Strafford  was  exe- 
cuted. There  are  many  other  points  of 
view  from  which  Crashavv  is  of  special  in- 
terest; his  works  present  the  only  impor- 
tant contribution  to  English  literature 
made  by  a  pronounced  Catholic,  embody- 
ing Catholic  doctrine,  during  the  whole 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  while  as  a 
poet,  although  extremely  unequal,  he  rises, 
at  his  best,  to  a  mounting  fervor  which  is 
quite  electrical,  and  hardly  rivalled  in  its 
kind  before  or  since.  Nor  is  the  story  of 
his  life,  brief  and  vague  though  its  out- 
line may  be,  unworthy  of  having  inspired, 
as  it  has  evidently  done,  that  noble  ro- 
mance of  "John  Inglesant"  which  all  the 


world  has  just  been  reading  with  so  much 
curiosity  and  delight. 

It  has  remained  for  Dr.  Grosart  to  dis- 
cover that  Crashaw,  who  has  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  have  been  born  in  1616, 
must  really  have  seen  the  light  in  1612. 
His  father,  the  Rev.  William  Crashaw, 
vicar  of  Whitechapel  and  preacher  at  the 
Temple,  was  a  notable  Puritan  divine. 
Forty  years  of  age  when  his  son  was 
born,  William  Crashavv  had  grown  up 
within  the  vehement  and  instant  fear  of 
papal  aggression,  and  had  but  become 
fiercer  in  his  love  for  a  simple  Protes- 
tantism under  the  irritating  pressure  of 
James  the  First's  decisions.  His  numer- 
ous tracts  and  sermons  are  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  an  exposure  of  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  fatal  errors  of  Rome,  and 
their  titles  and  contents  have  often  been 
referred  to  in  order  to  emphasize  the  dif- 
ference between  their  sturdy  Protestant- 
ism and  his  son's  adoring  mysticism. 
The  suggestive  title-page  of  the  "  Be- 
spotted  Jesuit,"  however,  is  now  proved 
to  have  been  added  by  a  zealous  hand 
after  his  death  ;  it  is  quite  plain  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  would  not  have  shrunk 
from  saying  "  bespotted,"  or  something 
far  worse,  if  it  had  occurred  to  him  so  to 
distinguish  a  Jesuit,  a  monk,  or  a  friar. 
This  vigorous  personage  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Usher,  who  is  said  to  have  bap- 
tized Richard  Crashavv,  and  to  have  bur- 
ied a  second  Mrs.  Crashaw,  stepmother  to 
the  poet,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  in  1620.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  the 
great  divine's  praise  of  "her  singular 
motherly  affection  to  the  child  of  her 
predecessor."  We  learn  also  that  she 
was  a  gentlewoman  of  considerable  beauty 
and  accomplishment,  a  good  singer  and 
dancer,  and  that  she  gave  up  the  vanities 
of  the  world  to  marry  a  clergyman  who 
may  have  been  grim  and  who  was  cer- 
tainly elderly.  But  of  Crashaw's  own 
mother  we  hear  not  a  word,  and  even  her 
Christian  name  is  missing. 

The  boy  was  admitted  to  the  Charter- 
house. In  October,  1626,  his  father  died, 
leaving  him  an  orphan  at  fourteen.  His 
childhood  is  an  absolute  blank,  until  we 
find  him  elected,  at  the  rather  advanced 
age  of  nineteen,  to  be  a  scholar  of  Pern- 
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broke  Hall,  Cambridge,  on  July  6,  163 1. 
He  became  a  matriculated  pensioner  of 
Pembroke  on  March  26,  1632,  a  bachelor 
of  arts  in  1634,  was  transferred  to  Peter- ! 
house  on  November  26,  1636,  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  that  college  in  1637,  and  be- 
came a  master  of  arts  in  1638.  He  was 
finally  ejected,  in  company  with  a  large 
number  of  other  Royalist  gentlemen,  by 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,  on  June  11,  1644. 
These  barren  statements  give  us  but  little 
power  of  realizing  the  poet's  life  at  Cam- 
bridge during  thirteen  years  of  residence, 
but  it  is  possible  to  supplement  them  with 
certain  facts  and  illustrations  which  en- 
able us  to  see  the  progress  of  this  delicate 
spirit  through  a  rough  and  perilous  age. 
The  master  of  Pembroke,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Lany,  was  an  old  friend  of  Crashaw's 
father,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  boy  was  sent  to  that  college  to  be 
under  his  personal  protection.  Lany,  as 
far  as  we  can  collect  an  impression  of  his 
views,  was  a  stout  Protestant,  whose  opin- 
ions had  at  one  time  coincided  with  those 
of  the  author  of  the  "  Bespotted  Jesuit," 
but  who  now  was  leaning  more  and  more 
in  a  Laudian  direction,  and  to  whom 
neither  ritual  nor  a  flowery  poetical  dic- 
tion was  distasteful.  We  really  know  Dr. 
Lany  almost  entirely  through  a  copy  of 
English  verses  addressed  by  him  to  the 
elder  Crashaw,  and  through  another  copy 
of  Latin  verses  addressed  to  him  by 
the  younger  Crashaw.  In  the  latter  he  is 
spoken  of  as  one  around  whom  young 
poets  throng  with  their  tributes  of  verse, 
as  "  the  dear  guardian  of  the  Pierian 
flock,"  and  as  one  whose  habit  it  is  to  en- 
courage and  guide  the  children  of  the 
Muses.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unlikely  that 
the  transition  between  the  grim  Puritan- 
ism of  his  father's  household  and  the  fer- 
vid Anglicanism  of  Cambridge  was  made 
easy  to  the  youth  by  the  personal  charac- 
ter and  guidance  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Lany. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
or  not  he  had  begun  to  compose  poetry 
before  going  up  to  the  university.  It  is 
at  all  events  certain  that  he  was  busy  ver- 
sifying almost  immediately  on  his  arrival. 
He  was  stimulated  into  the  production,  or 
I  am  afraid  we  must  say  the  manufac- 
ture, of  an  extraordinary  number  of  exer- 


cises, in  English  and  Latin,  by  the  death 
of  William  Herries,  a  promising  under- 
graduate of  his  own  college,  who  seems 
to  have  died  rather  suddenly  in  October, 
163 1,  when  Crashaw  had  been  at  Cam- 
bridge only  three  months.  Four  of  these 
elegies  on  a  single  person  pleased  their 
author  sufiBciently  to  be  retained  by  him 
for  a  prominent  position  in  his  "  Delights 
of  the  Muses"  fifteen  years  afterwards, 
and  others  exist  and  have  been  printed. 
Genuine  grief  does  not  bewail  itself  with 
this  fluency,  or  upon  so  many  stops,  and 
indeed  all  these  pieces  seem  to  be  dic- 
tated rather  by  an  official  than  a  personal 
regret.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  find 
in  them  that  at  the  age  of  twenty  Crashaw 
already  possessed  the  germ  of  that  fine 
metrical  skill  and  colored  fancy  which 
afterwards  distinguished  him.  The  ex- 
treme vehemence  of  praise,  the  laudation 
of  this  youth  for  wit,  learning,  piety,  and 
physical  beauty,  was  not  calculated  to 
startle  any  one  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  probably  accepted  by  the 
entire  college,  from  Dr.  Lany  downwards, 
as  being  the  proper  and  becoming,  and 
indeed  the  only  possible  tone  for  a  young 
poet  to  adopt  on  a  melancholy  occasion  of 
the  kind.  The  alternations  of  life  and 
death  are  dwelt  upon  in  flowing  num- 
bers :  — 

For  the  laurel  in  his  verse, 

The  sullen  cypress  o'er  his  hearse ; 

For  a  silver-crowned  head, 

A  dirty  pillow  in  death's  bed  ; 

For  so  dear,  so  deep  a  trust, 

Sad  requital,  so  much  dust ! 

These  verses  belong  to  the  school  of 
Ben  Jonson,  but  with  a  difference  ;  there 
is  an  indefinable  touch  of  brightness  and 
color  about  them,  which  may  have  sug- 
gested to  Crashaw's  college  friends  the 
advent  of  a  new  poet.  Moreover  these 
elegies  on  Herries  are  valuable  to  us  as 
belonging  certainly  to  the  year  1631,  when 
neither  Donne,  Herbert,  nor  Habington, 
although  well  known  in  private  circles, 
had  been  brought  before  the  world  as 
poets.  It  is  very  important  to  observe, 
that  Crashaw  had  already  formed  the- 
foundation  of  his  lyrical  style  at  a  timel 
when  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  h( 
can  have   read  a  line  of  Donne's  MSS. 
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^^■JCertain  tendencies  were  in    the  air,  and 
^»  poets  in  various    provinces    sounded  the 
same  note  simultaneously  and  with  uncon- 
scious unanimit}'. 

Crashaw's  first  public  appearance  was 
made  in  a  little  Latin  anthology  prepared 
in  1632  to  congratulate  Charles  I.  on  the 
preservation  of  his  health.  Repeatedly, 
through  his  college  career,  he  was  called 
upon  to  contribute  to  those  learned  gar- 
lands of  respectful  song  which  were  all 
remembered  against  the  university  when 
that  "nest  of  serpents"  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Puritans.  In  1634  Crashaw 
published  a  little  volume  of  his  Latin 
verses,  entitled  '•'•  Epigrammatum  Sacro- 
rtim  Liber^''  following  a  fashion  which 
was  already  antiquated,  and  of  which  John 
Owen's  famous  collection  had  been  a 
typical  example.  One  of  these  epigrams 
contains  the  celebrated  conceit  on  the 
miracle  of  the  water  turned  into  wine, 
^''Aympha  pudi'ca  Deum  vidit^  et  erubuit,''^ 
which  has  been  very  felicitously  trans- 
lated,— 

The  conscious  water  saw  its  God  and  blushed. 

It  would  be  very  interesting,  but  it  is 
unfortunately  impossible,  to  trace  the 
gradual  transformation  which  the  reli- 
gious nature  of  Crashaw  underwent.  He 
found  a  very  fervid  piety  maintained  by 
certain  young  men  at  Cambridge,  and  he 
adopted  their  doctrines  while  surpassing 
them  in  zeal.  He  had  already,  we  cannot 
doubt,  passed  far  from  the  narrow  rigor  of 
his  father's  faith  when  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  saintly  Nicholas  Ferrar, 
whose  famous  community  at  Little  Gid- 
ding  gave  a  final  stamp  to  his  character. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  when  John  Fer- 
rar wrote  his  deeply  interesting  life  of  his 
brother  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  give  us 
fuller  particulars  of  Crashaw  ;  we  must, 
however,  be  grateful  for  what  he  has 
given.  The  family  of  Ferrars  and  Col- 
yetts  retired  to  their  lonely  manor-house 
of  Little  Gidding,  in  Huntingdonshire,  in 
1625.  Nicholas,  already  tiiirty-four  years 
of  age,  and  weary  of  a  career  of  action, 
had  determined  to  abandon  the  world  and 
to  adopt  a  life  of  pious  retirement.  The 
"Protestant  Nunnery," a  name  given  toil 
in  malice  by  the  Puritans,  was  an  estab- 
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lishment  conducted  on  purely  unaffected 
principles,  and  took  its  peculiar  coloring 
slowly  and  unconsciously,  as  these  grave 
persons,  all  of  one  mind,  and  unopposed 
in  their  country  solitude,  found  more  and 
more  opportunity  of  following  the  natural 
bent  of  their  inclinations.  Until  the 
beauty  of  their  books  and  the  report  of 
their  singular  devotion  had  attracted  the 
personal  notice  of  the  king,  the  colony  at 
Little  Gidding  seems  to  have  been  but 
little  distracted  by  visitors  or  perturbed 
by  injudicious  praise  or  blame.  But  the 
king  passed  on  to  Cambridge  inflamed 
with  the  holy  loyalty  of  these  gentle  peo- 
ple, and  his  subjects  in  the  university 
woke  up  to  the  importance  of  the  ritual 
and  the  monastic  seclusion  practised  at 
Little  Gidding.  Those  who  were  like- 
minded  contended  for  the  honor  of  follow- 
ing Nicholas  Ferrar  from  the  oratory  to 
the  church  and  from  the  church  to  the 
hospital  in  that  round  of  devotion  and 
benefaction  which  made  life  busy  in  the 
Protestant  Nunnery. 

But  it  was  when  Mrs.  Ferrar  died  in 
1635  that  the  saintly  life  at  Gidding 
reached  its  final  ecstasy  and  fervor.  The 
old  lady  had  watched  over  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  community,  and  had  pre- 
served sufficient  authority  over  her  son 
Nicholas  to  prevent  him  from  entirely 
neglecting  what  the  body  craves  in  sleep 
and  food.  But  her  death  released  him 
from  all  such  obligation,  and  after  the  day 
of  her  funeral  he  never  slept  in  a  bed 
again,  but  for  the  rest  of  his  life  wrapped 
himself  in  a  bear-skin  and  lay  upon  the 
floor  when  nature  overwhelmed  him  and 
obliged  him  to  take  brief  snatches  of  sleep 
between  his  long  prayers  and  vigils.  He 
became  more  exalted,  more  unearthly,  and 
of  course  more  attractive  than  ever  to 
those  young  ascetics  who,  like  Crashaw, 
tried  to  imitate  him  in  the  churches  and 
chapels  of  Cambridge,  and  who  took  every 
opportunity  of  riding  over  to  Little  Gid- 
ding to  refresh  their  faith  and  passion  by 
intercourse  with  the  saintly  household. 
We  know  that  Crashaw  was  one  of  tiiese, 
that  he  was  in  constant  communion  with 
Nicholas  Ferrar  until  the  death  of  the 
latter  in  the  winter  of  1637,  and  that  when 
he  could  not  join  in  the  midnight  func- 
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tions  at  Little  Gidding  he  would  emulate 
the  vigils  of  his  teacher  by  nightly  watches 
in  the  church  of  Little  St.  Mary's,  which 
was  close  to  his  new  college  of  Peter- 
house. 

If  the  civil  war  had  never  broken  out, 
it  is  probable  that  Crashaw  would  never 
have  left  the  Anglican  communion.  Nich- 
olas Ferrar,  who  had  sympathies  for  the 
ritual  and  even  for  the  dogmas  of  Rome, 
which  had  been  unheard  of  a  generation 
earlier,  stayed  his  foot  very  firmly  out- 
side the  Papal  precincts.  He  died  delib- 
erately satisfied  with  the  English  forms 
of  faith.  He  had  never  taken  orders,  and, 
what  is  still  more  strange,  it  seems  that 
Crashaw  never  did;  but  he  took  the 
warmest  interest  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
and  was  one  of  those  who  clamored  im- 
portunately for  the  restoration  of  the  col- 
lege chapel  of  Peterhouse,  which  was 
performed  during  his  fellowship.  And 
when  no  longer  he  was  forced  at  midnight 
to  cross  the  college  bounds  and  enter  the 
neighboring  chancel  of  Little  St.  Mary's, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  spent  more 
hours  than  ever  in  prayer  under  the 
shadow  of  the  wings  of  t!ie  great  gold 
angels  of  Peterhouse  chapel,  and  among 
the  hundred  saints  and  cherubs,  with 
"God  the  Father  in  a  chair,  holding  a 
glass  in  His  hand,"  which  formed  part  of 
the  ancient  ornament  of  this  splendid 
building.  There,  in  a  trance  of  orison, 
with  the  rich  notes  of  the  organ  pouring 
upon  him  and  the  light  from  the  antique 
windows  surrounding  him,  the  Puritan 
Commission  found  him  unaware.  On 
December  21,  1643,  Mr.  Horscot  and  his 
soldiers  sacked  the  chapel  of  Peterliouse, 
pulling  down  the  images  and  breaking  the 
windows.  This  was  but  a  local  realiza- 
tion of  the  universal  fact  that  the  reign  of 
Laudian  ceremonial  was  over.  Laud  him- 
self was  executed  three  weeks  later,  and 
the  very  foundations  of  episcopacy  in  En- 
gland were  shaken.  Cambridge  formed 
a  helpless  island  in  a  sea  of  Puritan  coun- 
ties, and  in  the  summer  of  1644  the  Earl 
of  Manchester,  on  his  way  to  the  siege  of 
York,  lingered  in  the  eastern  university 
long  enough  to  hold  out  the  alternative  of 
the  Covenant  or  of  ejection  to  every  mas- 
ter and  fellow.  On  June  11  five  fellows 
of  Peterhouse,  Crashaw  of  course  being 
one  of  them,  were  forcibly  driven  out,  and 
five  Puritans  appointed  in  their  place. 

It  seems  probable  that  Crashaw  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  Oxford,  where  the  king 
was  still  for  a  few  months  undisturbed. 
It  is  at  least  natural  that  he  should  have 
done  so,  since  in  1641  he  had  been  incor- 
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porated  a  member  of  the  sister  university, 
and  had  been  that  year  in  residence  at 
Oxford.  It  may  even  be  conjectured  that 
the  events  which  followed  the  execution 
at  Strafford  so  terrified  the  timid  scholar 
that  he  removed  to  the  western  and  more 
loyal  university,  and  was  ejected  from 
Peterhouse  during  his  absence.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  his  position  must  have 
become  desperate  soon  after  1644,  and  he 
may  even  have  been  concealed  at  Newn- 
ham  Paddox  by  his  friends  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Denbigh  until  the  defeat  at 
Naseby  finally  overwhelmed  the  Royalist 
party  in  ruin.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
poet  seems  to  have  entered  the  Catholic 
Church.  His  religious  nature  possessed 
what  ?4ilton  calls  "a  fugitive  and  clois- 
tered virtue  ;  "  to  him  it  must  have  seemed 
that  the  English  ritual  was  destroyed,  its 
bishops  scattered,  its  creed  disused,  its 
authority  ridiculed  ;  and  from  the  face  of 
anarchy  this  shrinking  soul  fled  to  the 
staunch  and  conservative  arms  of  Rome. 
He  had  long  been  meditating  the  possibil- 
ity of  this  step,  although  very  probably  it 
was  forced  upon  him  at  last  harshly  and 
suddenly.  Cowley,  who  was  always  a 
sincere  Anglican,  refers  to  his  friend's 
conversion  to  Rome  with  a  charming  tact 
and  delicacy  :  — 

Pardon,  my  mother  Church,  if  I  consent 
That  angels  led  him  when  from  thee  he  went ; 
For  even  in  error  sure  no  danger  is 
When  joined  with  so  much  piety  as  his. 
Ah  !  mighty  God,  with  shame  I  speak't,  and 

grief; 
Ah  !  that  our  greatest  faults  were  in  belief  ! 

Regarding  the  sanctity  and  single- 
heartedness  of  the  unfortunate  Crashaw 
there  is  but  one  testimony.  The  only  dis- 
sentient voice  is  that  of  the  harsh  and 
ribald  Prynne,  whose  accusation  is  a 
eulogy.  And  now,  having  attempted  to 
conduct  the  sacred  poet  to  the  great  crisis 
of  his  life,  let  us  leave  him  there  for  a 
while,  and  consider  those  poe^ms  which 
his  first  editor  tells  us  were  written  be- 
neath the  wings  of  God,  when  Crashaw 
lodged  under  Tertullian's  roof  of  angels 
at  Peterhouse,  "where  he  made  his  nest 
more  gladly  than  David's  swallow  near 
the  house  of  God,  and,  like  a  primitive 
saint,  offered  more  prayers  in  the  night 
than  others  usually  offer  in  the  day." 

Crashaw's  English  poems  were  first 
published  in  1646,  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Paris.  He  was  at  that  time  in  his 
thirty-fourth  year,  and  the  volume  con- 
tains his  best  and  most  mature  as  well  as 
his  crudest  uieces.     It  is  indeed  a  collec- 
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tion  of  juvenile  and  manly  verses  thrown 
together  with  scarcely  a  hint  of  arrange- 
ment, the  uncriticised  labor  of  fifteen 
years.  The  title  is  "  Steps  to  the  Temple, 
Sacred  Poems,  with  other  Deligiits  of  the 
Muses."  The  sacred  poems  are  so  styled 
by  his  anonymous  editor  because  they  are 
"steps  for  happy  souls  to  climb  heaven 
by;"  the  "Delights  of  the  Muses"  are 
entirely  secular,  and  the  two  divisions  of 
the  book,  therefore,  reverse  the  order  of 
Herrick's  similarly  edited  "Hesperides" 
and  "  Noble  Numbers."  The  "Steps  to 
the  Temple  "  are  distinguished  at  once 
from  the  collection  with  which  it  is  most 
natural  to  compare  them,  "The  Temple  " 
of  Herbert,  by  the  fact  that  they  are. not 
poems  of  experience,  but  of  ecstasy,  not 
of  meditation,  but  of  devotion.  Herbert, 
and  with  him  most  of  the  sacred  poets  of 
the  age,  are  autobiographical ;  they  ana- 
lyze their  emotions,  they  take  themselves 
to  task,  they  record  their  struggles,  their 
defeats,  their  consolation.  But  if  the 
azure  cherubim  of  introspection  are  the 
dominant  muses  of  English  sacred  verse, 
the  flame  colored  seraph  of  worship  reigns 
in  that  of  Crashaw.  He  has  made  him- 
self familiar  with  all  the  amorous  phrase- 
ology of  the  Catholic  metaphysicians;  he 
has  read  the  passionate  canticles  of  St. 
John  of  the  Cross,  the  books  of  the  Car- 
melite nun,  St.  Teresa,  and  all  the  other 
rosy  and  fiery  contributions  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal literature  laid  by  Spain  at  the  feet  of 
the  pope  during  the  closing  decades  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  virginal  cour- 
age and  ardor  of  St.  Teresa  inspire  Cra- 
shaw with  his  loveliest  and  most  faultless 
verses.  We  need  not  share  nor  even  sym- 
pathize with  tlie  sentiment  of  such  lines  as 
these  to  acknowledge  that  they  belong  to 
the  highest  order  of  lyrical  writing  :  — 

Thou  art  Love's  victim,  and  must  die 

A  death  more  mystical  and  high  ; 

Into  Love's  arms  thou  shalt  let  fall 

A  still-surviving  funeral. 

His  is  the  dart  must  make  thy  death, 

Whose  stroke  will  taste  thy  hallowed  breath  — 

A  dart  thrice  dipped  in  that  rich  flame 

Which  writes  thy  s])ouse's  radiant  name 

Upon  the  roof  of  heaven,  where  aye 

It  shines  and  with  a  sovereign  ray 

'^cats  bright  upon  the  burning  faces 

>i  souls  which  in  that  name's  sweet  graces 
Find  everlasting  smiles.     So  rare, 
So  s|)iritu,ii,  pure,  and  fair, 
Must  he  the  immortal  instrument 
pon  whr)se  choice  point  shall  he  spent 

\  life  so  loved  ;  and  that  there  be 
Fit  executioners  for  thee, 
The  fairest  first-horn  sons  of  fire, 
lilcst  seraphim,  shall  leave  their  choir, 


And  torn  Love's  soldiers,  upon  thee 
To  exeicise  their  archery. 

Nor  in  the  poem  from  which  these  lines 
are  quoted  does  this  melodious  rapture 
flag  during  nearly  t\vo  hundred  verses. 
But  such. a  sustained  flight  is  rare,  as  in 
the  similar  poem  of  "  The  Flaming  Heart," 
also  addressed  to  St.  Teresa,  where,  after 
a  long  prelude  of  frigid  and  tuneless  con- 
ceits, it  is  only  at  the  very  close  that  the 
poet  suddenly  strikes  upon  this  golden 
chord  of  ecstasy  :  — 

Let  all  thy  scattered  shafts  of  light,  that  play 
Among  the  leaves  of  thy  large  books  of  day, 
Combined  against  this  breast  at  once  break  in, 
And  take  away  from  me  myself  and  sin  ; 
This  gracious  robbery  shall  thy  bounty  he, 
And  my  best  fortunes  such  fair  spoils  of  me. 
O  thou  undaunted  daughter  of  desires  ! 
By  all  thy  dower  of  lights  and  fires, 
By  all  the  eagle  in  thee,  all  the  dove, 
By  all  thy  lives  and  deaths  of  love, 
By  thy  large  draughts  of  intellectual  day 
And  by  thy  thirsts  of  love  more  large  than  they, 
By  all  thy  brim-filled  bowls  of  fierce  desire. 
By  thy  last  morning's  draught  of  liquid  fire, 
By  the  full  kingdom  of  that  final  kiss 
That  seized  thy  parting  soul  and  sealed  thee 
His, 
By  all  the  heaven  thou  hast  in  Him, 
Fair  sister  of  the  seraphim  ! 
By  all  of  thine  we  have  in  thee  — 
Leave  nothing  of  mvself  in  me ; 
Let  me  so  read  thy  life  that  I 
Unto  all  life  of  mine  may  die. 

If  Crashaw  had  left  us  nothing  more 
than  these  two  fragments,  we  should  be 
able  to  distinguish  him  by  them  among 
English  poets.  He  is  the  solitary  repre- 
sentative of  the  poetry  of  Catholic  psy- 
chology which  England  possessed  until 
our  own  days ;  and  Germany  has  one  no 
less  unique  in  Friedrich  Spe.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  critic  has  compared  Spe 
and  Crashaw,  but  they  throw  lights  upon 
the  genius  of  one  another  which  may  sea- 
sonably detain  us  for  a  while.  The  great 
Catholic  poet  of  Germany  during  the  sev- 
enteenth century  vvas  born  in  1591.  Like 
Crashaw,  he  was  set  in  motion  by  the 
Spanish  mystics;  like  him  he  stood  on 
the  verge  of  a  great  poetical  revolution 
without  being  in  the  least  affected  by  it. 
To  Waller  and  to  Opitz,  with  their  new- 
dry  systems  of  precise  prosody,  Crashaw 
and  Spe  owed  nothing;  they  were  purely 
romantic  and  emotional  in  style.  Spe 
was  born  a  Catholic,  spent  all  his  life 
among  the  Jesuits,  and  died,  worn  out 
with  good  works  and  immortalized  by  an 
heroic  struggle  against  the  system  of  per- 
secution for  witchcraft,  in  the  hospital  of 
Treves,  in   1O35,  just  when  Crashaw  was 
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becoming  enthralled  by  the  delicious  mys- 
teries of  Little  Gidding.  Both  of  them 
wrote  Jesuit  eclogues.  In  Spe  the  shep- 
herd winds  his  five  best  roses  into  a  gar- 
land for  the  infant  Jesus;  in  Crashaw  he 
entertains  the  "starry  stranger"  with 
conceits  about  his  diamond  eyes  and  the 
red  leaves  of  his  lips.  In  each  poet  there 
is  an  hysterical  delight  in  blood  and  in 
the  details  of  martyrdom,  in  each  a  shrill 
and  frantic  falsetto  that  jars  on  the  mod- 
ern ear,  in  each  a  sweetness  of  diction 
and  purity  of  fancy  that  redeem  a  hun- 
dred faults.*  The  poems  of  Spe,  entitled 
"  Trutz-Nachtigal^''  were  first  printed  in 
1649,  the  year  that  Crashaw  died.  The 
chief  distinction  between  Spe  and  Cra- 
shaw is,  in  the  first  place,  that  Crashaw  is 
by  far  the  greater  and  more  varied  of  the 
two  as  regards  poetical  gifts,  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  while  Spe  was  inspired  by  the 
national  Volkslied^  and  introduced  its  ef- 
fects into  his  song,  Crashaw  was  an  adept 
in  every  refinement  of  metrical  structure 
which  had  been  invented  by  the  poet  art- 
ists of  England,  Spain,  and  Italy.  The 
progress  of  our  poetical  literature  in  the 
seventeenth  century  will  never  be  thor- 
oughly explained  until  some  competent 
scholar  shall  examine  the  influence  of 
Spanish  poetry  upon  our  own.  This  in- 
fluence seems  to  be  particularly  strong  in 
the  case  of  Donne,  and  in  the  next  gen- 
eration in  that  of  Crashaw.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  familiar  with  Spanish  poetry 
to  give  an  opinion  on  this  subject  which 
is  of  much  value;  but  as  I  write  I  have 
open  before  me  the  works  of  Gongora, 
and  I  find  in  the  general  disposition  of 
his  ^'- Octavas  Sacras^^  and  in  the  style 
of  his  "  C^7za(?;z^j  "  resemblances  to  the 
staves  introduced  to  us  by  Crashaw  which 
can  scarcely  be  accidental.  We  know 
that  the  latter  "  was  excellent  in  Italian 
and  Spanish,"  and  we  are  thus  led  on  to 
consider  the  more  obvious  debt  which  he 
owed  to  the  contemporary  poetry  of  Italy. 
One  of  the  largest  pieces  of  work  which 
he  undertook  was  the  translation  of  the 
first  canto  of  the  "  Strage  degli  Innocenti^'* 

*  As  an  illustration  of  almost  all  these  qualities,  and 
as  a  specimen  of  Spe's  metrical  gifts,  1  give  one  stanza 
from  the  '■'■Trutz-Nachtigal:  "  — 
Aus  der  Seiten 
Lan  sich  leiten 

Rote  Strahlen  wie  Korall ; 
Aus  der  Seiten 
Lan  sich  leiten 

Weisse  Wasser  wie  Krystal  I 
O  du  reines, 
Hiibsch  und  feines 

Bachlein  von  Korall  und  Glas, 
Nit  noch  weiche, 
Nit  entschleiche, 

O  Rubin  und  Perlengass ! 


or  "  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,"  a  famous 
poem  by  the  Neapolitan  Cavaliere  Marini, 
who  had  died  in  1625.  Crashaw  has 
thrown  a  great  deal  of  dignity  and  fancy 
into  this  version,  which,  however,  outdoes 
the  original  in  ingenious  illustration,  as 
the  true  Marinists,  such  as  Achlllini,  out- 
did Marini  in  their  conceited  sonnets. 
Crashaw,  in  fact,  is  a  genuine  Marinist, 
the  happiest  specimen  which  we  possess 
in  English,  for  he  preserves  a  high  level 
of  fantastic  foppery,  and  seldom,  at  his 
worst,  sinks  to  those  crude  animal  imag- 
inings—  illustrations  from  food,  for  in- 
stance—  which  occasionally  make  such 
writers  as  Habington  and  Carew  not 
merely  ridiculous  but  repulsive. 

In  criticising  with  severity  the  piece  on 
Mary  Magdalene  which  stands  in  the 
forefront  of  Crashaw's  poems,  and  bears 
the  title  of  "The  Weeper,"  I  have  the 
misfortune  to  find  myself  at  variance  with 
most  of  his  admirers.  I  cannot,  howev- 
er, avoid  the  conviction  that  the  obtrusion 
of  this  eccentric  piece  on  the  threshold  of 
his  shrine  has  driven  away  from  it  many 
a  would-be-worshipper.  If  language  be 
ever  liable  to  abuse  in  the  hands  of  a 
clever  poet,  it  is  surely  outraged  here. 
Every  extravagant  and  inappropriate 
image  is  dragged  to  do  service  to  this 
small  idea  —  namely,  that  the  Magdalen 
is  forever  weeping.  Her  eyes,  therefore, 
are  sister  springs,  parents  of  rills,  thawing 
crystal,  hills  of  snow,  heavens  of  ever- 
falling  stars,  eternal  breakfasts  for  brisk 
cherubs,  sweating  boughs  of  balsam,  nests 
of  milky  doves,  a  voluntary  mint  of  silver, 
and  heaven  knows  how  many  more  in- 
congruous objects,  from  one  to  another  of 
which  the  laboring  fancy  flits  in  despair 
and  bewilderment.  In  this  poem  all  is 
resigned  to  ingenuity  ;  we  are  not  moved 
or  softened,  we  are  merely  startled,  and 
the  irritated  reader  is  at  last  appeased  for 
the  fatigues  he  has  endured  by  a  frank 
guffaw,  when  he  sees  the  poet,  at  his  wits' 
end  for  a  simile,  plunge  into  the  abyss  of 
absurdity,  and  style  the  eyes  of  the  Mag- 
dalen 

Two  walking  baths,  two  weeping  motions, 
Portable  and  compendious  oceans. 

These  are  the  worst  lines  in  Crashaw. 
They  are  perhaps  the  worst  in  all  English 
poetry,  but  they  must  not  be  omitted  here, 
since  they  indicate  to  us  the  principal 
danger  to  which  not  he  only  but  most  of 
his  compeers  were  liable.  It  was  from  the 
tendency  to  call  a  pair  of  eyes  "portable 
and  compendious  oceans "  that  Waller 
and  Dryden,  after  both  of  them  stumbling 
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on  the  same  stone  in  their  youth,  finally 
delivered  us.  It  is  useless  to  linger  with 
indul<jence  over  the  stanzas  of  a  poem 
like  "The  Weeper," simply  because  many 
of  the  images  are  in  themselves  pretty. 
The  system  upon  which  these  juvenile 
pieces  of  Crashaw  are  written  is  in  itself 
indefensible,  and  is  founded  upon  what 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  calls  "an  incurable 
defect  of  style." 

Crashaw,  however,  possesses  style,  or 
he  would  not  deserve  the  eminent  place 
he  holds  among  our  poets.  The  ode  in 
praise  of  Teresa,  written  while  the  author 
was  still  among  the  Protestants,  and  there- 
fore probably  about  1642,  has  already  been 
cited  here.  It  is  an  exquisite  composi- 
tion, full  of  real  vision,  music  of  the  most 
delicate  order,  and  imagery  which,  al- 
though very  profuse  and  ornate,  is  always 
subordinated  to  the  moral  meaning  and  to 
the  progress  of  the  poem.  The  "Shep- 
herds' Hymn,"  too,  is  truly  ingenious  and 
graceful,  with  its  pretty  pastoral  tender- 
ness. "On  Mr.  G.  Herbert's  Book  sent 
to  a  Gentlewoman"  evidently  belongs  to 
the  St.  Teresa  period,  and  contains  the 
same  charm.  The  lyrical  epistle  persuad- 
ing the  Countess  of  Denbigh  to  join  the 
Roman  communion  contains  extraordi- 
nary felicities,  and  seems  throbbing  with 
tenderness  and  passion.  We  have  al- 
ready drawn  attention  to  the  splendid 
close  of  "The  Flaming  Heart."  There 
is  perhaps  no  other  of  the  sacred  poems 
in  the  volume  of  1646  which  can  be  com- 
mended in  its  entirety.  Hardly  one  but 
contains  felicities;  the  dullest  is  bright- 
ened by  such  flashes  of  genius  as  — 

Lo,  how  the  thirsty  lands 
Gasp  for  the  golden  showers  with  long-stretch'd 
hands ! 

But  the  poems  are  hard,  dull,  and  labori- 
ous, the  exercises  of  a  saint  indeed,  but 
untouched  by  inspiration,  human  or  di- 
vine. We  have  to  return  to  the  incom- 
parable "  Hymn  to  St.  Teresa"  to  remind 
ourselves  of  what  heights  this  poet  was 
capable. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that 
Crashaw  regarded  the  second  section  of 
his  book,  the  secular  "  Delights  of  the 
Muses,"  as  far  inferior  in  value  and  im- 
portance to  the  "  Steps  to  the  Temple." 
That  is  not,  however,  a  view  in  which  the 
modern  reader  can  coincide,  and  it  is 
rather  the  ingenuity  of  his  human  poems 
than  the  passion  of  his  divine  which  has 
given  him  a  prominent  place  among  poets. 
The  "Delights"  open  with  the  celebrated 
piece  called  "  Music's  Duel,"  paraphrased 
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from  the  Latin  of  Strada.  As  one  fre- 
quently sees  a  reference  to  the  "  Latin 
poet  Strada,"  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
remark  that  Famianus  Strada  was  not  a 
poet  at  all,  but  a  lecturer  in  the  Jesuit  col- 
leges. He  belonged  to  Crashaw's  own 
age,  having  been  born  in  1572,  and  dying 
in  the  year  of  the  English  poet's  death, 
1649.  The  piece  on  the  rivalry  of  the 
musician  and  the  nightingale  was  pub- 
lished first  at  Cologne  in  1617,  in  a  vol- 
ume of  "  Prolusiones "  on  rhetoric  and 
poetry,  and  occurs  in  the  sixth  lecture  of 
the  second  course  on  poetic  style.  The 
Jesuit  rhetorician  has  been  trying  to  fa- 
miliarize his  pupils  with  the  style  of  the 
great  classic  poets  by  reciting  to  them 
passages  in  imitation  of  Ovid,  Lucretius, 
Lucan,  and  the  rest,  and  at  last  he  comes 
to  Claudian.  This,  he  says,  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  style  of  Claudian,  and  so  he 
gives  us  the  lines  which  have  become  so 
famous.  That  a  single  fragment  in  a 
school-book  should  suddenly  take  root 
and  blossom  in  European  literature,  when 
all  else  that  its  voluminous  author  wrote 
and  said  was  promptly  forgotten,  is  very 
curious,  but  not  unprecedented.  In  En- 
gland the  first  person  who  adopted  or 
adapted  Strada's  exercise  was  John  Ford, 
in  his  play  of  "The  Lover's  Melancholy," 
in  1629.  Dr.  Grosart  found  another  early 
version  among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.,  and 
Ambrose  Phillips  a  century  later  essayed 
it.  There  are  numerous  references  to  it 
in  other  literatures  than  ours,  and  in,  the 
present  age  M.  Francois  Copp^e  has  in- 
troduced it  with  charming  effect  into  his 
pretty  comedy  of  "•  Le  Ltithicr  de  Cri- 
moneJ^  Thus  the  schoolmaster's  task, 
set  as  a  guide  to  the  manner  of  Claudian, 
has  achieved,  by  an  odd  irony  of  fortune, 
a  far  more  general  and  lasting  success 
than  any  of  the  actual  verses  of  that  ele- 
gant writer.  With  regard  to  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  Ford's  version,  which  is  in 
blank  verse,  and  of  Crashaw's,  which  is  in 
rhyme,  a  confident  opinion  has  generally 
been  expressed  in  favor  of  the  particular 
poet  under  consideration  at  the  moment, 
nor  is  Lamb  himself  superior  to  this 
amiable  partiality.  He  denies  that  Cra- 
shaw's version  "can  at  all  compare  for 
harmony  and  grace  with  this  blank  verse 
of  P'ord's."  But  my  own  view  coincides 
much  rather  with  that  of  Mr.  Swinburne, 
who  says  that  "between  the  two  beautiful 
versions  of  Strada's  pretty  fable  by  Ford 
and  Crashaw  there  will  always  be  a  di- 
versity of  judgment  among  readers  ;  some 
must  naturally  prefer  the  tender  fluency 
and  limpid  sweetness  of  Ford,  others  the 
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dazzling  intricacy  and  affluence  in  refine- 
ments, the  supple  and  cunning  implica- 
tion, the  choiceness  and  subtley  of  Cra- 
shaw."  It  may  be  added  that  the  only 
reference  made  by  Crashaw  in  any  part  of 
his  writings  to  any  of  the  dramatists  his 
contemporaries  is  found  in  a  couplet  ad- 
dressed to  Ford  :  — 

Thou  cheat'st  us,  Ford,  mak'st  one  seem  two 

by  art ; 
What  is  love's  sacrifice  but  the  broken  heart  1 

After  "  Music's  Duel"  the  best-known 
poem  of  Crashaw's  is  his  "  Wishes  to  his 
Supposed  Mistress,"  a  piece  in  forty-two 
stanzas,  which  Mr.  Palgrave  reduced  to 
twenty-one  in  his  "Golden  Treasury." 
He  neglected  to  mention  the  "sweet 
theft,"  and  accordingly  most  readers  know 
the  poem  only  as  he  reduced  and  re- 
arranged it.  The  act  was  bold,  perhaps, 
but  r  think  that  it  was  judicious.  As 
Crashaw  left  it  the  poem  extends  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  lyric,  tediously  repeats  its 
sentiments,  and  gains  neither  in  force  nor 
charm  by  its  extreme  length.  In  Mr. 
Palgrave's  selection  it  challenges  compar- 
ison with  the  loveliest  and  most  original 
pieces  of  the  century.  It  never,  1  think, 
rises  to  the  thrilling  tenderness  which 
Donne  is  capable  of  on  similar  occasions. 
Crashaw  never  pants  out  a  line  and  a  half 
which  leaves  us  faint  and  throbbing,  as  if 
the  heart  of  humanity  itself  had  been  re- 
vealed to  us  for  a  moment;  with  all  his 
flying  color  and  lambent  flame  Crashaw  is 
not  i3onne.  But  the  "  Wishes"  is  more 
than  a  charming,  it  is  a  fascinating  poem, 
the  pure  dream  of  the  visionary  poet,  who 
liked  to  reflect  that  he  too  might  marry  if 
he  would,  and  choose  a  godly  bride.  He 
calls  upon  her  — 

Whoe'er  she  be, 

That  not  impossible  She 

That  shall  command  my  heart  and  me ; 

Where'er  she  lie 

Locked  up  from  mortal  eye 

In  shady  leaves  of  destiny  — 

to  receive  the  embassy  of  his  wishes, 
bound  to  instruct  her  in  that  higher  beauty 
of  the  spirit  which  his  soul  demands  — 

Something  more  than 
Taffata  or  tissue  can, 
Or  rampant  feather,  or  rich  fan. 

But  what  he  requires  is  not  spiritual 
adornment  alone  ;  he  will  have  her  cour- 
teous and  accomplished  in  the  world's 
ways  also,  the  possessor  of 

Sydneian  showers 

Of  sweet  discourse,  whose  powers 

Can  crown  old  Winter's  head  with  flowers ; 


and  finally 

Life,  that  dares  send 
A  challenge  to  his  end, 
And  when  it  comes  say, 


Welcome,  friend." 


I  wish  her  store 

Of  worth  may  leave  her  poor 

Of  wishes;  and  I  wish  —  no  more. 

The  same  refined  and  tender  spirit  ani-' 
mates  the  "Epitaph  upon  Husband  and 
Wife,  who  died  and  were  buried  together." 
The  lovely,  rambling  verses  of  "To  the 
Morning,  in  Satisfaction  for  Sleep,"  are 
perhaps  more  in  the  early  manner  of 
Keats  than  any  other  English  lines.  In 
some  of  those  sacred  poems  which  we^ 
have  lately  been  considering  he  reminds 
us  no  less  vividly  of  Shelley,  and  there 
are  not  a  few  passages  of  Crashaw  which 
it  would  require  a  v&ry  quick  ear  to  dis- 
tinguish from  Mr.  Swinburne.  We  may 
safely  conjecture  that  the  latter  poet's 
"Song  in  Season  "was  written  in  delib- 
erate rivalry  of  that  song  of  Crashaw's 
which  runs  — 

O  deliver 

Love  his  quiver; 
From  thine  eyes  he  shoots  his  arrows, 

Where  Apollo 

Cannot  follow. 
Feathered  with  his  mother's  sparrows. 

But  perhaps  the  sweetest  and  most 
modern  of  all  Crashaw's  secular  lyrics  is 
that  entitled  "  Love's  Horoscope."  The 
phraseology  of  the  black  art  was  never 
used  with  so  sweet  and  picturesque  an  in- 
genuity, and  the  piece  contains  some  of 
the  most  delicately  musical  cadences  to 
be  found  in  the  poetry  of  the  age  :  — 

Thou  know'st  a  face  in  whose  each  look 
Beauty  lays  ope  Love's  fortune-book, 
On  whose  fair  revolutions  wait 
The  obsequious  motions  of  Love's  fate. 
Ah  !  my  heart !  her  eyes  and  she 
Have  taught  thee  new  astrology. 
Howe'er  Love's  native  hours  were  set, 
Whatever  starry  synod  met, 
'Tis  in  the  mercy  of  her  eye 
If  poor  Love  shall  live  or  die. 

It  is  probable  from  internal  and  from 
external  evidence  also  that  all  these  secu- 
lar poems  belong  to  Crashaw's  early  years 
at  Cambridge.  The  pretty  lines  "On  two 
Green  Apricocks  sent  to  Cowley  by  Sir 
Crashaw"  evidently  date  from  1633;  the 
various  elegies  and  poems  of  compliment 
can  be  traced  to  years  ranging  from  1631 
to  1634.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
"  Wishes  "  themselves  are  at  all  later  than 
this.  Even  regarding  him  as  a  finished 
poet  ten  years  before  the  publication  of 
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his  book,  however,  he  comes  late  in  the 
list  of  seventeenth-century  lyrists,  and  has 
no  claims  to  be  considered  as  an  innova- 
tor. He  owed  all  the  basis  of  his  style, 
as  has  been  already  hinted,  to  Donne  and 
to  Ben  Jonson.  His  originality  was  one 
of  treatment  and  technique;  he  forged  a 
more  rapid  and  brilliant  short  line  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  had  done,  and  for 
brief  intervals  and  along  sudden  paths  of 
his  own  he  carried  English  prosody  to  a 
higher  retinement,  a  more  gJittering  felic- 
ity, than  it  had  ever  achieved.  Thus,  in 
spite  of  his  conceits  and  his  romantic 
coloring,  he  points  the  way  for  Pope,  who 
did  not  disdain  to  borrow  from  him  freely. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  Crashaw  is  so  un- 
equal as  to  be  positively  delusive;  he 
baffles  analysis  by  his  uncertain  hold  upon 
style,  and  in  spite  of  his  charm  and  his 
genius  is  perhaps  most  interesting  to  us 
because  of  the  faults  he  shares  with 
purely  modern  poets.  It  would  scarcely 
be  unjust  to  say  that  Crashaw  was  the 
first  real  poet  who  allowed  himself  to  use 
a  splendid  phrase  when  a  simple  one 
would  have  better  expressed  his  mean- 
ing; and  in  an  age  when  all  but  the  best 
poetry  was  apt  to  be  obscure,  crabbed,  and 
rugged,  he  introduces  a  new  fault,  that  of 
being  visionary  and  diffuse,  with  a, delib- 
erate intention  not  only,  as  the  others  did, 
to  deck  nature  out  in  false  ornament,  but 
to  represent  her  actual  condition  as  being 
something  more  "starry"  and  "seraph- 
ical  "  than  it  really  is.  His  style  has  hec- 
tic beauties  that  delight  us,  but  evade  us 
also,  and  colors  that  fade  as  promptly  as 
the  scarlet  and  the  amber  in  a  sunset 
sky.  We  can  describe  him  best  in  nega- 
tives ;  he  is  not  so  warm  and  real  as  Her- 
rick,  nor  so  drily  intellectual  as  the  other 
hymnists.  nor  coldly  and  respectably  virile 
like  Cowley.  To  use  an  odd  simile  of 
Shelley's,  he  sells  us  gin  when  the  other 
poets  offer  us  legs  of  mutton,  or  at  all 
events  baskets  of  bread  and  vegetables. 

After  the  birth  of  the  future  Duchess 
of  Orleans  in  1644,  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria  fled  to  Paris,  and  held  a  kind  of 
court  there  for  the  benefit  of  her  hus- 
band's cause.  The  poet  Cowley  was  her 
secretary,  and  seems  to  have  introduced 
Crashaw  to  her.  Tradition  says  that  the 
younger  poet  found  the  elder  in  great 
poverty  in  Paris,  and  that  his  good  offices 
with  the  queen  enabled  him  to  secure  for 
Crasliaw  one  of  the  last  fragments  of 
preferment  still  clinging  about  exiled  maj- 
esty. To  a  fellow  Catholic  Henrietta 
Maria  could  still  offer  an  introduction  to 
Roman  society,  and  it  is  said  that  she  gave 


the  poet  a  letter  to  Cardinal  J.  B.  Pallotta, 
then  the  governor  of  Rome,  a  post  to 
which  he  had  been  raised,  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  Pallotta 
was  a  man  of  force  and  ambition,  feared 
as  much  as  honored  for  the  extreme  se- 
verity of  his  morals.  His  influence  over 
Innocent  X.  was  so  considerable  and  so 
salutary  that  he  was  himself  talked  of  as 
a  possible  successor  to  the  tiara.  This 
man,  as  Canon  Bargrave  recounts  in  his 
"  Pope  and  College  of  Cardinals "  in 
1660,  offered  Crashaw  the  post  of  private 
secretary  to  himself,  which  the  poet  seems 
to  have  held  for  about  two  years.  In  the 
vivid  pages  of  the  close  of  "John  Ingle- 
sant  "  the  reader  will  find  a  very  correct 
and  stirring  picture  of  the  condition  of  the 
holy  city  some  six  years  after  Crashaw's 
departure  from  it.  He  will  easily  realize, 
from  that  description,  that  although  Rome 
had  purged  itself  from  its  most  crying 
scandals  of  a  hundred  years  before,  its 
society  was  far  from  being  calculated  to 
soothe  or  delight  the  soul  of  a  chaste 
mystic,  who  had  seen  no  ruder  side  of  life 
than  was  to  be  found  in  the  quiet  hall  of 
Peterhouse  or  the  saintly  society  of  Little 
Gidding.  His  soul  burned  within  him  be- 
cause of  the  wickedness  of  the  servants 
of  the  cardinal,  and  at  last,  like  Joseph,  he 
felt  constrained  to  bring  their  evil  report 
to  his  father  in  God.  We  hear  from  liar- 
grave,  who  was  in  Rome  at  the  time,  in 
common  with  all  the  exiled  fellows  of  Pe- 
terhouse, that  Pallotta  took  the  hint  and 
chastised  his  followers,  whereupon  they 
in  revenge  threatened  to  take  Crashaw's 
life.  The  cardinal,  who  came  from  An- 
cona,  bethought  him  of  the  neighboring 
sanctuary  of  Loreto,  of  which  he  was  him- 
self the  patron,  and  on  April  24,  1649,  he 
procured  for  the  poet  a  small  benefice  in 
the  famous  Basilica  Church  of  Our  Lady. 
We  can  imagine  with  what  feelings  of 
rapture  and  content  the  world-worn  poet 
crossed  the  Apennines  and  passed  down 
to  the  dry  little  town  above  tiie  shores  of 
the  Adriatic,  in  which  he  doubtless  pic- 
tured to  himself  a  haunt  of  peace  and 
prayer  till  his  life's  end.  As  he  ascended 
the  last  hill,  and  saw  before  him  the  mag- 
nificent basilica  which  Bramante  had 
built  as  a  shelter  for  the  holy  house,  he 
would  feel  that  his  feet  were  indeed  upon 
the  threshold  of  his  rest.  With  what  joy, 
with  what  a  rapturous  and  beating  heart, 
he  would  long  to  see  that  very  Santa 
Casa,  the  cottage  built  of  brick,  which  an- 
gels lifted  from  Nazareth  out  of  the  black 
hands  of  the  Saracen,  and  gently  dropped 
amonjr   the  nisrhlinjiales  in  the  forest  of 
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Loreto  on  that  mystic  nio:lit  of  the  year 
1294.  There,  like  a  child's  bare  body 
wrapped  in  the  velvets  and  naperies  of  a 
princely  cradle,  the  humble  Casa  lay  in 
the  marble  enclosure  which  Sansovino 
had  made  for  it,  and  there  through  the 
barbaric  brickwork  window  in  the  holy 
chimney  he  could  see,  in  a  trance  of  won- 
der, the  gilded  head  of  Madonna's  cedarn 
image  that  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist  had 
carved  with  his  own  hands.  Here  indeed 
a  delicious  life  seemed  planned  for  Cra- 
shaw  —  to  minister  all  day  in  the  rich  in- 
cense; to  touch  the  very  raiment  of  Our 
Lady,  stiff  with  pearls  and  rubies  to  the 
feet;  to  trim  the  golden  lamps,  the  offer- 
ings of  all  the  kings  of  the  whole  Catho- 
lic world;  to  pass  in  and  out  between  the 
golden  cherubim  and  brazen  seraphim  ;  to 
cleanse  the  mosaics  of  lapis-lazuli,  and  to 
polish  the  silver  bas-reliefs  till  they 
shouted  the  story  of  the  magic  flight  from 
Nazareth.  There,  in  the  very  house  of 
Jesus,  to  hear  the  noise  and  mutter  of  the 
officiating  priest,  the  bustle  of  canons, 
chaplains,  monks,  and  deacons,  the  shrill, 
sweet  voices  of  the  acolytes  singing  all 
day  long — this  must  have  seemed  the 
very  end  of  life  and  beginning  of  heaven 
to  the  mystical  and  sensuous  Crashaw. 
It  apears,  however,  that  his  joys  were 
brief.  In  August,  1649,  four  months  after 
his  appointment,  his  benefice  had  passed 
into  other  hands,  and  we  learn  from  Bar- 
grave  that  he  died  a  few  weeks  after  he 
arrived  at  Loreto,  not  without  suspicion 
of  having  been  poisoned  by  those  whom 
he  had  denounced  to  Cardinal  Pallotta. 
He  seems  to  have  been  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  year.  Cowley  composed  a  lovely 
elegy  for  his  funeral,  promising  him  an 
immortality  which  he  has  in  some  sort 
achieved.  He  was  a  good  man  and  a 
gentleman,  an  extreme  instance  of  a  re- 
markable type,  and  the  only  one  of  all  the 
English  divine  poets  of  the  century  whose 
temperament  drove  them  actually  within 
the  precincts  of  Rome. 

Edmund  W.  Gosse. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"  PECCAVI I  " 

Margaret  Stanniforth  was  sitting 
in  the  library  at  Longbourne,  enjoying  the 
repose  of  solitude  and  a  lovely  June  after- 
noon.    She   was   enjoying  these   things, 


that  is,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  her  to 
do  so;  for,  unluckily  for  her,  she  was  not 
one  of  those  people  who  are  good  com- 
pany for  themselves.  In  order  thoroughly 
to  appreciate  the  charm  of  being  alone, 
persons  of  her  temperament  must  be  very 
happy  or  very  much  the  reverse;  and  at 
this  time  she  was  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  She  had,  moreover,  various  causes 
for  disquietude  and  anxiety,  and  these 
were  apt  to  rise  up  before  her  in  dismal 
array  when  she  had  nothing  else  to  do 
than  to  think  about  them.  Philip's  letters 
had  of  late  been  few  and  short;  it  was 
only  too  clear  that  things  were  not  turn- 
ing out  in  accordance  with  his  wishes; 
and  what  was  worse  than  this  was  that 
Nellie  appeared,  most  unreasonably,  to 
cherish  a  grudge  against  him  on  account 
of  the  course  which  he  had  seen  fit  to 
pursue,  and  persistently  changed  the  sub- 
ject when  his  name  was  mentioned.  It 
was  chiefly  on  Philip's  behalf  that  Mar- 
garet felt  ill  at  ease;  but  there  was  an- 
other small  matter  which  disturbed  her 
peace  a  good  deal  in  these  days,  and  which 
was  certainly  not  among  the  annoyances 
to  which  any  one  would  have  supposed 
her  likely  to  be  liable. 

"Exceeding  her  income!  —  exceeding 
fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  a  year  !  " 
exclaimed  old  Mr.  Stanniforth,  when 
Hugh  journeyed  to  Manchester  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  a  singular 
communication  to  him.  "Then  all  lean 
say  is  that  she  must  have  a  nest  of  first- 
class  robbers  under  her  roof !  " 

The  old  gentleman  had,  however,  made 
no  great  difficulty  about  authorizing  his 
co-executor  to  sell  out  certain  securities  ; 
and  in  this  manner  the  cost  of  Mrs,  Win- 
nington's  residence  and  entertainments  in 
Park  Street  had  been  defrayed. 

Given  a  proportionate  style  of  living,  it 
is  not  much  more  difficult  to  exceed  fif- 
teen thousand  than  fifteen  hundred  a 
year;  and  poor  Margaret's  financial  tal- 
ents were  of  the  slenderest  order.  Dur- 
ing the  first  days  of  her  wealth,  when  it ' 
had  seemed  to  her  that  her  income  was 
practically  boundless,  she  had  responded 
liberally  to  every  appeal  for  charity  that 
had  been  made  to  her,  and  she  would  not 
now  reduce  subscriptions  which  were 
really  out  of  all  keeping  with  her  re- 
sources. Later  on,  the  charity  which  be- 
gins at  home  had  been  forcibly  brought 
to  her  notice  by  her  mother,  who  knew 
how  far  money  would  go,  if  any  one  did, 
but  who  not  unjustifiably  argued  that 
Margaret  was  quite  the  richest  woman  of 
her  acquaintance.     The  expense  of  living 
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at  Lon;;i;bourne  this  economist  assessed  at 
about  one-third  of  her  daughter's  income, 
leaving  a  balance  of  at  least  9,000/.  per 
annum  to  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the 
deserving.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Long- 
bourne  cost  Mrs.  Stanniforth  very  nearly 
double  the  sum  assigned  thereto  by  her 
mother;  and  when  to  this  was  added  the 
maintenance  of  such  very  expensive  per- 
sons as  Mrs.  Winnington  herself  and 
Philip  Marescalchi  had  become,  it  will  be 
seen  that  not  much  margin  was  left  for 
unforeseen  calls. 

So  it  came  about  that  Margaret,  instead 
of  laying  by  money,  often  found  herself 
pinched  for  the  want  of  it ;  and  this  it  was 
that  caused  her  pangs  of  self-reproach, 
and,  among  other  things,  made  solitude 
distasteful  to  her.  She  moved  about  the 
room  restlessly,  wondering  —  as  she  had 
so  often  done  in  the  course  of  her  rather 
unhappy  life  —  why  responsibilities  which 
she  was  utterly  incapable  of  exercising 
should  have  been  cast  upon  her,  and 
whether,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  not 
have  been  a  great  deal  better  for  every- 
body if  she  had  never  been  born. 

"  I  wish  somebody  would  come  and  see 
me,"  she  thought;  "I  wish  Hugh  would 
come.  And  oh !  how  I  wish  Philip  would 
come  back  !  " 

She  was  standing  by  the  window  when 
she  uttered  this  last  aspiration  aloud,  and 
hardly  had  she  done  so  when  her  eye  was 
attracted  by  a  slowly-moving  black  object 
which  was  advancing  far  away  across  the 
sunny  expanse  of  the  park.  This,  by  de- 
grees, took  the  distinct  shape  of  one  of 
the  ramshackle  flys  from  Crayminster 
station,  and  as  it  drew  nearer  it  became 
evident  that  there  was  luggage  upon  the 
box.  Then  Margaret  drew  in  her  breath, 
while  her  face  lighted  up  with  joyous  sur- 
prise ;  for  who  but  one  person  could  be 
driving  up  to  Longbourne  provided  with 
two  large  portemanteaux  and  a  hat-box  ? 

All  doubt  was  soon  at  an  end.  The  fly 
rolled  up  over  the  gravel,  and  stopped  at 
the  door;  a  dusty  traveller  descended; 
and  in  another  minute  Mr.  Marescalchi 
was  in  Margaret's  arms.  Philip  wore  a 
rueful  countenance.  When  the  first  in- 
articulate sounds  of  welcome  and  saluta- 
tion had  been  interchanged,  he  dropped 
down  upon  a  sofa,  made  gestures  intended 
to  simulate  the  rending  of  his  clothes  and 
the  heaping  of  dust  upon  his  head,  and 
began  in  a  lamentable  voice  :  — 

♦'Where's  the  fatted  calf,  Meg.'  Send 
for  the  ring  and  the  new  garment,  and  let 
us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.  Walk  up, 
ladies  and  gentlemen !  walk  up,  and  see 


the  show.  Here's  your  fine  old  genuine 
prodigal;  there's  no  deception.  I've 
wasted  my  substance  in  a  far  country,  I've 
lived  among  —  well,  we  won't  push  the 
parallel  too  far.  Meg,  I  have  come  home 
to  confess  my  sins.  I  am  no  more  wor- 
thy  " 

Margaret  laid  her  hand  upon  his  lips. 
"  Hush  !  "  she  said.  "  I  don't  like  to  hear 
you  make  fun  of  the  Bible." 

"  Fun  !  —  I  make  fun  !  "  groaned  Philip. 
"Oh  dear,  oh  dear!  you  little  know  how 
far  I  am  from  being  in  a  jocose  humor. 
I  am  trying  to  stave  off  the  evil  moment, 
that's  all." 

"There  can  be  no  evil  moments  now 
that  you  have  come  back  to  me  safe  and 
sound,"  said  Margaret  quickly. 

"  Yes  ;  that's  the  proper  spirit  in  which 
to  receive  the  prodigal.  And  yet  the  evil 
moment  has  to  be  got  through.  I  have 
made  a  mess  of  it,  Meg  —  a  thorough, 
complete,  and  satisfactory  mess  of  it.  I 
was  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  being  the 
owner  of  Longbourne;  but  the  laws  of 
England,  which  look  favorably  upon  the 
splitting  of  hairs,  won't  allow  of  their 
being  swept  away  altogether;  and  so  I 
am  landless  and  nameless,  and  my  parents 
were  never  man  and  wife,  because  they 
forgot  that  the  Union  Jack  was  flying 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  church  in 
which  they  were  married." 

Philip  then  related  how  and  why  he  had 
failed  to  attain  the  object  of  his  journey 
to  Florence,  and  basked  for  a  while  in  the 
warmth  of  affectionate  sympathy. 

"  I  do  think  it  is  most  abominably  un- 
just," exclaimed  Margaret.  "  What  more 
can  people  do  than  be  married  in  church  ? 
As  if  a  mere  contract  made  in  a  consul's 
office  could  be  as  important  as  that !  Tom 
Stanniforth,  who  is  so  fond  of  taking  up 
other  people's  grievances,  ought  really  to 
bring  this  one  before  Parliament." 

"  On  public  grounds,  I  dare  say  it  might 
be  a  good  thing  if  he  did.  As  far  as  I 
am  personally  concerned,  no  amount  of 
Tom  Stanniforths  or  Acts  of  Parliament 
could  help  me.  1  am  a  failure,  Meg;  and, 
what  is  worse,  I  have  made  myself  into  a 
ludicrous  failure.  Do  you  know  that  for 
some  time  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  dis- 
appear and  never  let  you  hear  of  me 
again  ?  " 

"Oh,  Philip!" 

"  I3ut  I  thought  better  of  it,  you  see. 
The  prodigal,  you  know,  thought  better 
of  it  when  his  money  was  all  gone,  and  it 
came  to  be  a  case  of  husks  or  starvation. 
But  I  don't  suppose  that  he  put  things  to 
himself    in    that   coarse    way.     I    should 
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imagine,  judging  from  analogy,  that  what 
he  said  to  himself  was  something  more 
like  this:  'What  an  ungrateful  brute  I 
am!  Here  have  I  been  receiving  every 
imaginable  kindness  all  my  life,  and 
scarcely  troubling  myself  to  say  thank 
you  for  it,  thinking  of  nothing  and  caring 
for  nothing  but  my  own  gratification  — 
and  now  I  have  my  reward !  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself  and  disgusted  with 
myself.  I  can't  undo  the  past;  but  I  will 
go  home  and  cry  peccavi;  and  then,  if 
my  father  chooses  to  turn  me  out  of  doors, 
let  him  do  it.  I  shall  not  complain.'  So 
he  packs  his  portemanteau,  and  pays  his 
hotel  bill,  and  off  he  goes  to  the  station 
without  saying  a  word  to  anybody,  and  — 
and  —  here  he  is,  wishing  very  much  to 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  but  in  oh  !  such 
^n  awful  funk  that  he  doesn't  know  how 
to  begin." 

"  Am  I  so  formidable  ?"  said  Margaret, 
smiling  and  giving  Philip's  hand  an  en- 
couraging squeeze.  "My  dear  boy,  if 
you  have  anything  unpleasant  to  tell  me, 
tell  it  me  at  once;  and  don't  think  that  I 
shall  scold  you.  I  am  a  great  deal  too 
bad  myself  to  condemn  my  neighbors. 
The  only  way  in  which  you  could  really 
pain  me  would  be  to  conceal  your  troubles 
from  me  ;  and  that  you  have  never  done 
in  your  life." 

"  Ah,  Meg  ;  it  is  just  what  I  have  done. 
I  don't  want  to  make  excuses  for  myself; 
but  I  can't  help  thinking  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  me  to  be  honest  than  to  most 
people.  Walter,  now,  couldn't  tell  a  lie 
to  save  his  life:  if  he  did,  he  would  get 
so  red  and  look  so  guilty  that  it  wouldn't 
be  of  the  slightest  service  to  him.  But  I 
don't  suffer  in  that  way.  I  can  tell  a  lie 
with  the  utmost  facility;  and  that,  I  sup- 
pose, is  why  I  have  been  telling  you  lies 
of  a  more  or  less  direct  kind  ever  since  I 
can  remember." 

"Oh,  don't  say  that !"  exclaimed  Mar- 
garet. 

"  You  had  better  not  tempt  me,"  an- 
swered Philip,  with  a  rather  bitter  laugh, 
"or  1  may  take  you  at  your  word.  My 
poor,  dear  old  Meg,  I  could  go  on  throw- 
ing dust  in  your  eyes  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter ;  but  I  won't.  I  want  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf  —  upon  my  soul  and  hon- 
or, I  do  !  Only,  before  I  can  do  that,  I 
must  swallow  a  dose  of  nauseous  physic; 
and  if  you  only  knew  how  I  hate  the  idea 
of  raising  it  to  my  lips,  you  would  beware 
of  interrupting  me.  Now,  don't  say  a 
word  ;  I  am  going  to  drink."  Philip  made 
a  gulp  and  a  grimace,  and  then  said,  very 
quickly:   "What    Kenyon   told  you   was 


true.  I  was  married  for  rather  more  than 
a  year;  and  all  last  winter  I  lived  with 
my  wife  in  Conduit  Street,  where  she 
died  only  a  few  months  ago.  She  was  a 
girl  from  a  pastrycook's  shop  in  Oxford." 

Margaret  turned  very  white  ;  but  she 
did  not  remove  her  hand  from  Philip's 
shoulder,  where  she  had  laid  it  when  she 
sat  down  beside  him  on  the  sofa. 

"Oh,  how  did  it  happen?"  she  ex- 
claimed.    "  I  am  sure  it  was  all  her  fault." 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  discomfort  and 
humiliation  Philip  could  not  repress  a 
short  laugh.  "No,  it  was  not  her  fault," 
he  answered.  "She  was  as  good  a  little 
woman  as  ever  breathed;  and— well,  I 
was  very  fond  of  her." 

"  Fonder  than  of  Nellie  ?  "  asked  Mar- 
garet hastily. 

"  No  ;  not  nearly  so  fond.  At  least,  I 
believe  not  —  I  can't  tell.  Will  you  have 
the  whole  truth  .''  I do7i'tre7nember.  Oh, 
dear  me  !"  exclaimed  Philip,  bursting  out 
laughing,  "  when  I  do  go  in  for  telling  the 
truth,  I  believe  there's  no  one  like  me.  I 
wonder  how  many  men  there  are  living  in 
this  world  of  weathercocks  who  would 
have  dared  to  say  such  a  thing  as  that !  " 

It  certainly  was  not  very  wise  to  say 
such  things  to  Margaret.  She  tried  to 
look  as  if  she  was  not  pained  and 
shocked,  but  made  an  indifferent  success 
of  the  attempt. 

"  I  don't  wonder  that  you  did  not  let  me 
know  about  it  at  first,"  she  said.  "Of 
course  you  could  not  let  me  know,  and  it 
is  not  telling  an  untruth  to  remain  silent. 
Perhaps,  for  everybody's  sake,  it  was 
kinder  to  remain  silent  for  a  time.  I  can 
see  how  it  was  ;  you  intended  to  enlighten 
me,  and  then  you  put  off,  and  put  off,  as 
one  does.     Wasn't  that  it  ?  " 

"  I  was  having  her  educated  and  made 
presentable,"  answered  Philip.  He  per- 
fectly understood  that  Margaret  was 
arguing  with  herself  quite  as  much  as  she 
was  making  excuses  for  him;  and  it  did 
not  appear  to  him  that  she  was  likely  to 
get  the  best  of  the  argument.  He  would 
almost  rather  have  been  reproached  a 
little. 

"Poor  thing!"  Margaret  said  pres- 
ently. 

"  Yes,  you  may  say  *  Poor  thing  ! '  now, 
without  a  mental  reservation.  I  wonder 
how  it  would  have  been  had  she  been  still 
living,  and  I  had  brought  her  down  here 
to  introduce  her  to  you.  She  used  to  talk 
about  'beyaviour;'  and  if  Mrs.  Win- 
nington  had  snubbed  her,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  she  would  have  burst  out 
I  crying  in  public.     Would  you  have  said, 
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•Poor  thino^!'  then?  No;  you  would 
have  said,  '  Vul«^ar  little  wretch  !  '  " 

"  I  hope  I  should  not." 

"Wouldn't  you?  You  would  have 
thought  it,  thou<;h  ;  and  so  should  I,  per- 
haps. I  was  awfully  unhappy  when  I 
thought  that  she  was  going  to  die ;  I 
don't  know  when  I  have  l3een  so  unhappy 
in  my  life.  But  as  soon  as  she  was  gone 
I  began  to  see  that  whatever  is  is  right. 
Tell  me  now  —  because  I  should  like  to 
know  what  you  really  think  about  it  — 
was  that  human  nature,  or  was  it  only  my 
nature  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  !  "  exclaimed  Margaret.  She 
did  not  at  all  understand  Philip's  whimsi- 
cal pleasure  in  sneering  at  himself;  nor 
could  she  guess  that  it  was  in  this  man- 
ner that  he  was  accustomed  to  answer 
conscience  and  still  the  pangs  of  remorse. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  which  Mar- 
garet broke  by  asking,  "  Was  hers  a  sud- 
den death  ?  " 

And  then  Philip,  taking  up  a  different 
tone,  related  how  he  had  lost  first  his 
baby,  and  afterwards  his  wife,  and  spoke 
upon  both  subjects  with  so  much  real 
feeling  that  he  was  quite  forgiven  long  be- 
fore he  had  ceased. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  not  told  Nellie 
anything  about  this  yet?"  said  Marga- 
ret.' 

"  Gracious  goodness  !  no.  Must  I  con- 
fess my  sins  to  more  than  one  person  ?  " 

"But,  Philip,  I  don't  think  that  there 
has  been  any  sin.  You  have  said  the 
worst  of  yourself  that  possibly  could  be 
said;  and  I  feel  sure  that,  if  you  had 
chosen,  you  might  have  made  things 
sound  very  differently.  One  cannot  call 
it  wrong  to  make  a  foolish  marriage." 

"In  my  case,  perhaps,  hereditary  in- 
stincts may  be  pleaded  as  an  extenuation 
of  the  offence." 

"Only  I  do  think  it  would  be  wrong  to 
conceal  it  from  Nellie,  If  she  loves  you, 
she  will  certainly  pardon  you;  but  it 
might  not  be  so  easy  for  her  to  forgive,  if 
she  were  to  hear  the  story  from  somebody 
else." 

"  Such  as  that  admirable  creature 
Colonel  Kenyon,  for  instance.  I'll  tell 
her  then  ;  though  I  verily  believe  that,  if 
I  take  many  more  steps  in  the  path  of 
righteousness,  my  hair  will  turn  white  in  a 
single  night,  as  Bonnivard's  didn't." 

"At  all  events,"  said  Margaret  cheer- 
fully, "you  have  got  through  your  confes- 
sion in  one  quarter  ;  and  you  see  it  has  not 
been  so  very  terrible,  after  all." 

"Oh,  but  excuse  me;  I  haven't  got 
through  it.     The  worst  is  still  to  come." 
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"  The    worst  !  "    echoed 
dismay. 

Philip  nodded.  "  I  told  you  about  my 
friend  Signora  Tommasini,  didn't  I  ?" 

"Yes — well?  —  oh,  you  surely  cannot 
mean " 

"That  I  have  married  Signora  Tomma- 
sini ?  '*  asked  Philip,  going  off  into  a  peal 
of  laughter;  for  Margaret's  face  of  con- 
sternation tickled  iiim  irresistibly.  "  No  ; 
it  isn't  quite  so  bad  as  that.  It's  bad 
enough,  though,"  he  added,  becoming 
suddenly  sobered;  "I  owe  her  a  lot  of 
money." 

Margaret  drew  a  long  breath.  "  If  that 
is  all "  said  she. 

"  Oh  !  that  is  all.  You  don't  know  how 
much  it  is,  though." 

"However  much  it  may  be,  we  will 
manage  to  pay  her,"  said  Margatet 
briskly. 

"This  is  dreadful!  Why  don't  you 
call  me  names  ?  Why  do  you  heap  coals 
of  fire  upon  my  head?  It's — well,  it's 
five  thousand  pounds." 

Philip  was  staring  intently  at  the 
ground  when  he  made  this  startling  dis- 
closure, and  he  consequently  did  not  see 
how  Margaret's  face  fell.  Her  voice 
was  quite  steady  and  cheerful  as  she  an- 
swered, — 

"  Five  thousand  pounds  will  not   ruin 

me.     But  how  did  you Nevermind, 

though,  if  you  would  rather  not  tell  me. 
It  is  of  no  consequence." 

"  Meg,  you  are  too  good  for  this  wicked 
world.  Of  course  I  will  tell  you.  It 
isn't  very  creditable,  but  you  will  hardly 
expect  it  to  be  that.  1  took  to  gambling 
for  a  time  —  Heaven  knows  why  ;  I  don't ! 
—  and  I  had  a  run  of  the  most  fearful 
luck  ;  and  the  long  and  short  of  it  was 
that  I  found  myself  all  that  sum  to  the 
bad,  and  I  couldn't  pay.  The  woman 
tempted  me,  and  —  I  mean  this  good  Sig- 
nora Tommasini,  who  is  very  nearly  as 
foolish  as  you  are,  offered  to  save  me 
from  disgrace  and  ruin,  and  I  wasn't  so 
rude  as  to  make  her  speak  twice  before  I 
replied.  She  said  I  was  to  pay  her  back 
when  I  became  a  great  singer  and  was 
earning  a  great  salary  ;  but " 

"  You  could  not  remain  under  such  an 
obligation  to  a  stranger,"  interrupted  Mar- 
garet quickly. 

"Ah!  there  it  is.  And  yet  I  must  be 
under  an  obligation  to  somebody." 

"  There  can  be  no  question  of  obliga- 
tions between  us,  PhiHp.  1  simply  do  for 
you  what  you  would  do  for  me  if  our  posi- 
tions were  reversed.  I  only  wish  you  had 
applied  to  me,  instead  of  to  her,  in   the 
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first  instance.  But  it  was  very  kind  of 
her.  I  think  I  should  like  to  know  that 
Signora  Tommasini." 

'*  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  you  would  ; 
she  is  hardly  in  your  line.  But  she  is  a 
dear,  good  old  thing,  all  the  same  ;  and 
she  has  never  breathed  a  syllable  about 
repayment,  though  I  dare  say  she  wants 
the  money  as  much  as  anybody  else.  The 
first  thing  that  I  thought  of  when  I  read 
those  useless  signatures  in  the  register  at 
Sant'  Onofrio  was  that  I  should  be  able 
to  wipe  out  my  debt ;  but  that  was  not  to 
be,  and  ever  since  then  I  have  been  un- 
able to  sleep  at  nights  for  thinking  of  it." 

"  Why  did  you  not  write  and  tell  me  ?  " 
asked  Margaret  reproachfully.  "You 
ought  to  have  known  that  I  should  never 
think  twice  about  giving  you  anything 
that  you  wanted,  so  long  as  1  had  it  to 
give." 

"I  did  know  it;  but  it  was  a  case  of 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  you  see;  and, 
little  as  you  might  suppose  it,  Meg,  I 
have  still  some  feelings  of  shame  left.  I 
couldn't  bring  myself  to  ask  you  for  more 
money ;  so  I  lay  awake,  and  brooded  over 
my  sins.  I  suppose  that  nobody  can 
come  to  a  realizing  sense  of  what  a  sinner 
he  is  until  he  takes  to  lying  awake  at 
nights.  It  was  that  lying  awake  that 
showed  me  how  abominably  I  had  be- 
haved to  you,  and  how  I  had  deceived 
you  ;  and  at  last  I  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  I  resolved  that  I  would  strike 
while  the  iron  was  hot,  come  straight 
home,  and  tell  you  all  about  —  about  the 
other  thing,  you  know.  And,  having  re- 
solved upon  that,  it  seemed  best  to  make 
a  full  confession  of  everything  —  as  I 
have  done." 

Thus  far,  as  regarded  essentials,  Phil- 
ip's veracity  had  been  unimpeachable; 
but  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  slight  sup- 
pression of  truth  in  attributing  his  hur- 
ried departure  from  Florence  to  the  stings 
of  an  awakened  conscience  alone.  His 
suspicions  with  regard  to  the  signora  had 
deepened  into  something  very  like  cer- 
tainty as  the  days  had  gone  on.  He  had 
found  himself  falling  more  and  more  un- 
der her  sway.  Her  good-humored,  au- 
thoritative trick  of  ordering  him  to  do 
this  and  that  had  extended  itself  to  mat- 
ters of  the  smallest  detail,  and,  favored 
by  his  indolence  as  well  as  by  his  sense 
of  obligation,  had  reached  such  a  pitch 
that  at  last  he  felt  that  he  could  hardly 
call  his  soul  his  own.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  was  in  some  sense  the  signora's 
property,  and  she  treated  him  as  if  he 
were  so  in  every  sense.     Matters  came  to 


a  climax  one  evening  when  he  was  driv- 
ing back  from  the  theatre  with  her,  and 
when  she  asked  him  in  so  many  words 
whether  he  did  not  think  that  it  was  much 
better  for  some  men  to  marry  women 
older  than  themselves.  The  wretched 
Philip  stammered  out  an  incoherent  reply, 
shrank  back  into  his  corner  of  the  car- 
riage in  mortal  terror,  and,  as  soon  as  he 
reached  the  hotel,  rushed  up-stairs,  packed 
his  belongings,  and  fled  the  country  pre- 
cipitately. Such  alarm  may  seem  a  little 
exaggerated,  but  probably  Philip  under- 
stood the  danger  of  the  situation  better 
than  anybody  else  could  do.  He  believed 
that  the  signora  was  capable  of  ordering 
him  to'marry  her,  and  he  knew  that,  under 
sufficient  stress,  he  was  capable  of  con- 
senting to  anything. 

The  wisdom  of  the  step  which  he  had 
taken  was  at  any  rate  amply  justified  by 
the  event,  when  he  found  himself  sitting, 
with  all  his  sins  confessed  and  forgiven, 
and  his  troubles  as  good  as  over.  Mar- 
garet's pardon  had  been  so  readily  ac- 
corded that  he  was  encouraged  to  hope 
well  of  his  approaching  interview  with 
Nellie,  albeit  much  disinclined  to  walk 
over  to  Broom  Leas  forthwith,  as  he  was 
urged  to  do. 

"  Mightn't  I  have  a  night's  rest  first  ?  " 
he  pleaded. 

"  You  will  rest  so  much  better  when  you 
have  done  your  duty.  Why  put  off  till 
to-morrow  what  might  be  done  to-day?" 

"  Why  do  to-day  what  might  be  put  off 
till  to-morrow.''  However,  if  I  must,  I 
must." 

Philip  got  up,  sighed,  and  moved  to- 
wards the  door;  but  before  he  reached  it, 
it  was  thrown  open,  and  Miss  Brune  her- 
self walked  in. 

Margaret  and  Philip  exchanged  quick 
glances  of  dismay;  but  the  former  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  She  stepped  for- 
ward, and  kissed  Nellie,  who  had  stopped 
short,  with  a  cry  of  surprise,  on  recog- 
nizing the  new  arrival,  and  "  Here  is 
somebody,"  said  she,  "  whom  you  would 
rather  see  than  me,  I  think.  I  have  some 
letters  to  write,  and  I  am  going  to  the 
drawing-room  to  write  them.  You  can 
send  for  me  when  you  want  me  —  or  I 
should  rather  say  zf  you  want  me." 

But  Nellie  had  seized  Margaret  by  the 
arm,  and  retained  a  firm  grip  of  it. 
"Please  do  not  go  away,  Mrs.  Stanni- 
forth,"  she  said.  "  It  was  to  see  you  that 
I  came.  I  have  had  some  very  disagree- 
able news." 

And  then  she  looked  pointedly  at  Philip, 
with  whom  she  had  not  shaken  hands,  and 
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who  promptly  made  a  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  door.  "I'll  go,"  he  said; 
"only  will  you  tell  me  one  thing  first: 
does  this  disagreeable  news  relate  in  any 
way  to  me  ? " 

Nellie  turned  her  eyes  upon  him.  He 
did  not  look  at  all  like  a  whipped  hound, 
as  he  ought  to  have  done.  His  face  wore 
a  slight  smile,  a  faint  expression  of  curi- 
osity, which  may  have  been  genuine  or 
assumed,  but  which  in  either  case  would 
have  sufficed  to  harden  her  heart  against 
him.  "Yes,  it  does,"  she  answered 
shortly. 

Margaret  glanced  apprehensively  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  caught  the  girl  by 
both  hands.  "Oh,  Nellie!"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I  think  we  know  it  all  already. 
It's  about  somebody  who  —  who  is  dead, 
is  it  not.?  And  Philip  has  come  back  on 
purpose  to  tell  you  everything,  and  to  say 
how  sorry  he  is.  You  won't  judge  him 
until  vou  have  heard  him,  wil' 


you 
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"  He  can  have  nothing  to  say  that  I 
should  care  to  hear,"  answered  Nellie ; 
"  and  I  dare  say  he  will  be  glad  that  some- 
body else  has  spared  him  the  trouble  of 
an  explanation." 

"  I  have  my  dear  friend  Colonel  Kenyon 
to  thank  for  this,"  muttered  Philip. 

"  It  was  Walter  who  wrote  to  me,"  said 
Nellie,  "if  that  makes  any  difference.  I 
came  here  to  tell  Mrs.  Stanniforth  that  of 
course  our  engagement  must  be  at  an  end. 
There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  that  I 
knovv  of." 

But  Margaret  thought  that  there  was 
a  great  deal  more  to  be  said.  "Dear 
Nellie,"  she  began,  "don't  be  hasty.  It 
is  quite  natural  that  you  should  be  an- 
gry  " 

"  1  am  not  angry  at  all:  it  is  not  worth 
being  angry  about,"  declared  Nellie,  who 
was  very  angry  indeed.  "  I  am  glad  I 
found  out  in  time,  that  is  all." 

"He  was  just  going  to  Broom  Leas  to 
tell  you." 

"Because  he  could  not  help  himself. 
He  told  you  why  he  had  gone  to  Florence 
when  he  could  not  conceal  it  any  longer." 

"That  has  ail  come  to  nothing,"  said 
Margaret  quickly. 

"Of  course  it  has  come  to  nothing;  I 
did  not  believe  the  story  for  a  moment. 
And  now  the  engagement  to  which  I 
ought  never  to  have  consented  has  come 
to  nothing  too.  I  hope  I  shall  never 
hear  the  subject  mentioned  again  in  my 
life."  ^  "  ^ 

Margaret  was  still  holding  Nellie's 
hands,  as  if  in  that  way  she  could  obtain 
control  over  a  will  stronger  than  her  own, 
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She  threw  an  imploring  glance  at  Philip, 
who  was  leaning  back  against  the  mantel- 
piece, with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
who  merely  raised  his  eyebrows,  drew 
down  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders  in  answer  to  her 
appeal.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  fighting  his  own  battle;  so 
she  had  to  go  on  fighting  it  for  him. 

"Nellie,"  she  pleaded,  "we  must  all 
forgive  sometimes.  I  know  you  have  a 
great  deal  to  forgive;  but  for  your  own 
sake,  as  well  as  his,  you  must  try." 

"  Oh,"  answered  Nellie,  with  a  short 
laugh,  "I  shall  be  able  to  forgive  him 
without  trying  very  much.  There  are 
some  people  to  whom  one  forgives  any- 
thing and  everything,  because " 

"Because  one  loves  them,"  broke  in 
Margaret  eagerly. 

"  No ;   because But   I  won't  say 

what  I  was  going  to  say;  and  I  won't  pre- 
tend that  I  can  quite  forgive  Philip  yet. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  forgive  an  insult  as  an 
injury.  If  only  I  can  avoid  seeing  him 
for  a  few  months,  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall 
be  able  to  like  him  again  as  well  as  I  ever 
did." 

"  Oh,  Nellie  !  "  murmured  Margaret, 
with  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Stanniforth,  don't  cry!" 
exclaimed  the  girl,  softening  suddenly; 
"  he  is  not  worth  it  —  I  mean  we  are  not 
worth  it;  and  I  can't  bear  to  hurt  you.  I 
haven't  been  quite  honest  about  this;  I 
should  have  broken  off  the  engagement  in 
any  case.  Perhaps,  as  you  say,  I  should 
have  forgiven  Philip  at  once,  if  1  had 
loved  him;  but  I  don't  love  him,  and  I 
never  have.  I  did  try  —  no  one  knows 
how  I  tried  —  but  I  was  perfectly  mis- 
erable the  whole  time;  and  it  was  such  a 
relief  when  he  went  away!  I  knew  then 
that  I  never  could  really  marry  him;  and 
I  suppose  that  I  ought  to  have  said  so. 
This  morning  when  Walter's  letter  came, 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  reprieved  from  a 
sentence  of  death.  You  see  how  impossi- 
ble it  would  have  been  for  me  to  do  as 
you  wished." 

This  was  not  very  pleasant  hearing  for 
our  irresistible  friend  in  the  background, 
who  had  been  a  great  deal  more  mortified 
and  crestfallen  throughout  than  he  had 
chosen  to  appear. 

"  After  that,"  said  he,  "  I  think  the  best 
thing  I  can  do  is  to  retire  gracefully." 
And  he  was  out  of  the  room  before  Mar- 
garet could  sav  a  word  to  stop  him. 

"How  glad  I  am  he  is  gone!"  ex- 
claimed Nellie. 

But   Margaret   sighed,   "Poor   Philip! 
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oh,  poor  fellow  !  It  was  cruel  of  you  to 
speak  of  him  like  that  when  he  was  still 
in  the  room." 

To  this  Nellie  made  no  reply;  and  in- 
deed it  must  be  confessed  that,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  interview  between  the 
two  ladies,  the  younger  displayed  a  great 
deal  more  forbearance  than  did  the  elder. 
To  be  magnanimous  was,  perhaps,  easier 
for  Nellie,  who  had  an  excellent  case, 
than  for  Margaret,  who  had  no  case  at 
all ;  but  it  is  somewhat  trying  to  a  proud 
and  quick-tempered  girl  that  her  mag- 
nanimity should  meet  with  no  recogni- 
tion. More  than  once  Nellie  was  upon 
the  point  of  making  a  sharp  retort;  but 
she  bit  her  lips  and  kept  silence,  knowing 
how  severe  was  the  disappointment  which 
had  fallen  upon  the  kindest  of  her  friends, 
and  feeling  that  her  own  conduct  in  this 
matter  had  not  been  quite  as  straightfor- 
ward as  it  might  have  been. 

"What  can  I  say?"  she  exclaimed  at 
length.  "  I  think  Philip  insulted  me  by 
coming  straight  down  here  from  his  wife's 
deathbed,  and  asking  me  to  marry  him; 
I  suppose  anybody  would  consider  that 
an  insult.  But  I  don't  want  to  convince 
you  that  he  has  behaved  badly;  and  I'm 
afraid  you  can't  convince  me  that  he  has 
not.  The  best  way  is  to  say  no  more 
about  it.  Even  if  Philip  had  been  able 
to  prove  to  us  that  all  this  was  a  calumny, 
and  that  he  had  never  had  a  wife,  I  still 
could  not  have  married  him.  I  under- 
stand now  that  I  never  could  have  cared 
for  him  as  one  ought  to  care  for  one's 
husband." 

"It  is  rather  hard  upon  him  that  you 
should  not  have  found  that  out  before  you 
accepted  him,"  said  Margaret. 

Nellie  did  not  remind  her  critic  of  the 
doubts  which  had.  been  made  light  of  in 
that  very  room  at  the  time  alluded  to,  nor 
did  she  quote  certain  words  of  Margaret's 
which  remained  very  vividly  in  her  mem- 
ory. "  I  am  quite  willing  to  take  my 
share  of  the  blame,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
blame,"  she  said  humbly;  "but  if  I  had 
consulted  you,  you  could  not  have  advised 
me  to  do  anything  else  than  break  off  the 
engagement,  now  that  I  know  for  certain 
that  I  don't  love  him." 

This  was  unanswerable,  and  Margaret 
felt  it  to  be  so  ;  yet  she  was  not  altogether 
silenced.  She  went  on  fighting,  though 
she  knew  that  the  battle  was  lost ;  and 
Nellie  listened  patiently  and  sadly.  There 
came  a  moment  when  the  two  women 
were  very  near  quarrelling  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives;  but  that  passed  away. 
One  of  them  was  too  sweet-tempered  to 


allow  matters  to  come  to  such  extremities, 
and  the  other  was  too  keenly  alive  to  the 
pity  of  their  falling  out  over  so  unworthy 
an  object.  They  parted  at  last  with  tears 
and  embraces,  but  with  a  cloud  between 
them  of  which  both  were  conscious. 

The  cause  of  the  strife,  meanwhile,  was 
walking  about  the  garden,  trying  to  pluck 
up  his  spirits,  which  declined  to  answer 
to  the  spur.  He  could  not  brave  the 
thing  out.  If  Nellie  had  wished  to  pun- 
ish him,  she  had  discovered  the  right  way 
to  do  so.  The  loss  of  her  love  was  a  real 
misfortune  to  him,  but  for  the  moment  the 
loss  of  her  respect  seemed  an  infinitely 
greater  one.  It  had  often  happened  to 
him  to  speak  and  think  of  himself  con- 
temptuously; put  that  was  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  hearing  himself  contemp- 
tuously spoken  of  by  others.  Nellie  had 
told  him  in  the  plainest  of  language  that 
she  despised  him;  and  he  could  not  help 
seeing  that  Margaret,  without  being  her- 
self in  the  least  aware  of  it,  despised  him 
too.  He  had  no  feeling  of  anger  against 
either  one  of  them  ;  but  he  did  feel  exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable  and  horribly  humil- 
iated. Under  the  circumstances,  there 
was  but  one  thing  to  be  done:  he  must 
get  away  with  all  possible  despatch  from 
the  scene  of  such  painful  experiences. 
He  would  go  up  to  London,  he  thought, 
and  place  himself  in  Steinberger's  hands 
once  more,  and  court  oblivion ;  which,  to 
be  sure,  never  needed  much  wooing  on 
his  part.  And  then  he  thought  of  the  five 
thousand  pounds  which  he  would  soon  be 
able  to  pay  to  Signora  Tommasini's  bank- 
ers, and  that  consoled  him  a  little. 

After  a  long  time  Margaret  came  out 
of  the  house  with  red  eyes,  and  walked 
quickly  across  the  grass  towards  him. 

"Well,  Meg,"  he  said  smiling,  as  he 
passed  his  arm  through  hers,  "  so  it's  all 
over.  Confession  made,  but  absolution 
deferred;  isn't  that  the  way  Mr.  Langley 
would  put  it  .'*" 

"  You  know  that  if  you  needed  any  ab- 
solution from  me,  you  had  it  at  the  first 
moment,"  she  answered;  "but  that  is  not 
what  you  want,  my  poor  boy.  It  is  not 
against  me  that  you  have  offended — if 
you  have  offended.  And  I  can  do  noth- 
ing for  you." 

"  Do  you  call  five  thousand  pounds 
nothing.'' " 

"  Oh,  that,"  said  Margaret,  who  had  en- 
tirely forgotten  this  trifling  detail  in  the 
more  serious  trouble  that  had  overtaken 
them  both,  "  that  is  easily  provided.  But, 
Philip  dear,  I  can  give  you  no  hope  about 
Nellie.     I  have  done  all  that  I  could  do, 
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and  it  has  been  quite  useless.  I  am  so 
very,  very  sorry." 

*'  What  a  dear  old  thing  you  are  !  But 
you  mustn't  be  sorry,  Meg;  it  can't  be 
helped.  It  is  a  bitter  pill ;  let  us  swallow 
it  down  and  make  no  faces." 

"  It  seems  heartless  to  try  and  comfort 
you,"  said  Margaret  presently;  "still 
there  always  is  comfort — for  a  man. 
You  will  find  interests  in  the  world  —  oc- 
cupations —  plenty  of  things  to  divert 
your  thoughts  from  the  one  subject." 

"  I  think  it  quite  possible  that  I  may," 
answered  Philip  gravely.  "And  I  must 
really  be  setting  to  work  again  in  earnest 
now,"  he  added,  after  a  pause. 

"  At  the  law,  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  a  long  time 
before  Hobson  and  Jobson  would  give  me 
a  brief.  No;  I  have  only  the  one  talent, 
and  I  must  not  bury  it.  Duty  points  to 
London  and  Herr  Steinberger  and  scales, 
Meg." 

"  But  you  told  me  that  you  really  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  going  on  the  stage," 
objected  Margaret,  looking  up  at  him  with 
eyes  full  of  pity. 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  do  like  it;  but  I 
intend  heroically  to  lump  it.  I  don't 
know  what  Steinberger  will  say  to  me, 
I'm  sure;  but  I  haven't  altogether  wasted 
my  time  at  Florence,  and  perhaps  he  may 
allow  me  to  try  my  wings  by  a  little  pre- 
liminary flight  before  the  season  is  over. 
Anyhow,  I  ought  not  to  put  off  seeing  him 
any  longer  than  I  can  help.  Do  you  still 
rise  with  the  lark  to  attend  divine  ser- 
vice, Meg?  If  you  do,  you  may  catch  a 
glimpse  of  me  before  I  start  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  Couldn't  you  stay  just  a  few  days  with 
me,  Philip?" 

"  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  ?  When 
one  has  been  kicked  down-stairs,  one  looks 
rather  foolish  if  one  persists  in  sitting 
upon  the  doorstep." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  say  such  things. 
You  have  not  been  treated  in  that  way  at 
all." 

"  Not  by  you  ;  but  I  have  been  kicked 
all  the  same ;  and  I  feel  uncommonly 
foolish.  I  really  couldn't  stay  here,  Meg. 
If  there  were  nothing  else  to  drive  me 
away,  the  commiseration  of  Mrs.  Prosser 
would  be  enough  in  itself.  Give  a  man 
time  to  recover  his  self-conceit  a  little." 

"It  is  just  possible,"  said  Margaret 
after  a  few  minutes,  "  that  I  may  not  be 
here  myself  much  longer.  I  am  rather 
thinking  of  letting  Longbourne  for  a 
time." 

"Letting      Longbourne!"     ejaculated 


Philip.  "Since  when  have  you  taken 
that  notion  into  your  head  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  for  a 
long  time.  I  really  want  a  change, 
and " 

"  Meg,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it !  " 
exclaimed  Philip,  interrupting  her.  "You 
never  dreamt  of  letting  Longbourne  be- 
fore this  afternoon  ;  and  you  want  to  cut 
down  so  as  to  be  able  to  find  me  that 
money.  But  I'm  not  going  to  take  it. 
Merciful  heavens  !  I  am  not  quite  such  a 
despicable  fellow  as  that  yet  —  whatever 
Nellie  may  think  of  me.  I  may  have 
earned  as  much  as  that  for  myself  before 
another  year  is  out  —  who  knows  ?  But 
I'd  rather  go  to  the  Jews  for  it  than  that 
you  should  be  deprived  of  a  single  com- 
fort." 

"  Pray,  pray  don't  do  that,  Philip  ! " 
cried  Margaret  in  great  alarm.  "I  don't 
know  much  about  money-lenders,  but 
everybody  says  that  when  once  you  get 
into  their  hands,  you  are  never  free  again. 
Promise  me  that,  whatever  happens,  you 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  !" 

"  All  right,"  answered  Philip,  laugh- 
ing; "I'll  promise.  The  more  willingly 
as  I  very  much  doubt  whether  they  would 
have  anything  to  do  with  me." 

Thus  reassured,  Margaret  was  able  to 
join  in  his  laughter,  and  to  add:  "Your 
self-conceit,  as  you  call  it,  must  be  com- 
ing back  to  you  already  if  you  think  I  am 
going  to  cut  down  my  establishment  to 
pay  your  debts.  What  is  five  thousand 
pounds  to  me?  Nothing  !  I  want  to  get 
away  from  Longbourne  for  many  reasons. 
It  is  lonely  now,  and  I  am  tired  of  it;  and 
my  mother  is  ill  again,  and  will  have  to 
spend  the  summer  in  Germany  most 
likely.  Perhaps  I  shall  join  her  there. 
Altogether,  I  don't  know  when  I  may 
have  so  good  an  opportunity  again  for 
escaping  from  all  my  chains  for  a  time." 

If  this  pious  fraud  was  confessed  to 
Mr.  Langley  on  the  following  day,  it  may 
be  hoped  that  he  was  not  loo  hard  upon 
its  perpetrator.  To  raise  a  sum  of  five 
thousand  pounds,  over  and  above  her 
current  expenses,  would  have  been  at 
this  time  as  impossible  a  feat  for  Marga- 
ret as  for  Philip  himself  to  perform.  She 
was  indeed  able  to  hand  over  a  cheque  for 
the  required  amount ;  but,  having  done  so, 
it  would  have  been  out  of  her  power  to 
continue  her  present  rate  of  living  with- 
out considerably  overdrawing  her  account 
before  the  end  of  the  quarter.  The  only 
solution  that  suggested  itself  to  her  was 
to  strike  out  the  item  of  personal  expen- 
diture altogether  from    the  budget;  and 
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no  sooner  had  she  seen  Philip  drive 
away  from  the  door  with  his  cheque  in  his 
pocket,  than  she  took  prompt  measures 
to  carry  out  this  plan.  She  gave  orders 
to  the  astonished  Prosser  to  pay  off  and 
dismiss  her  staff  of  underlings  forthwith  ; 
she  wrote  the  necessary  instructions  to 
the  house-agents  in  London  ;  and  then  set 
out,  with  a  light  heart,  to  walk  down  to 
the  rectory,  having  a  certain  proposition 
to  make  which  she  had  reason  to  hope 
would  be  favorably  looked  upon  there. 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
SKETCHES   IN  THE  MALAY  PENINSULA. 
BY   ISABELLA   L.    BIRD, 

AUTHOR    OF  "a    LADy's    LIFE    IN    THK    ROCKY    MOUN- 
TAINS,"   "  UNBEATEN  TRACKS   IN  JAPAN,"  ETC. 

CHAPTER  V. 

SS.  Rainbow,  Malacca  Roads, 
February  ist,  5  P.M. 

I  AM  once  again  on  board  this  quaint 
little  Chinese  steamer,  which  is  rolling  on 
a  lazy  ground-swell  on  the  heated,  shallow 
sea.  '  We  were  to  have  sailed  at  four  p.m., 
but  mat-sailed  boats,  with  cargoes  of  Chi- 
nese, Malays,  fowls,  pineapples,  and  sugar- 
cane, keep  coming  off  and  delaying  us. 
The  little  steamer  has  long  ago  submerged 
her  load-line,  and  is  only  about  ten  inches 
above  the  water,  and  still  they  load,  and 
still  the  mat-sailed  boats  and  eight-pad- 
dled boats,  with  two  red-clothed  men  fac- 
ing forwards  on  each  thwart,  are  disgorg- 
ing men  and  goods  into  the  overladen 
craft.  A  hundred  and  thirty  men,  mostly 
Chinese,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Javanese 
and  Malays,  are  huddled  on  the  little 
deck,  with  goats  and  buffaloes,  and  forty 
coops  of  fowls  and  ducks,  the  fowls  and 
ducks  cackling  and  quacking,  and  the 
Chinese  clattering  at  the  tops  of  their 
voices  —  such  a  Babel ! 

An  hour  later,  "  Easy  ahead,"  shouts 
the  Portuguese-Malay  captain,  for  the 
"  Rainbow  "  is  only  licensed  for  one  hun- 
dred passengers,  and  the  water  runs  in  at 
the  scuppers  as  she  rolls,  but  five  of  the 
mat-sailed  boats  have  hooked  on.  "Run 
ahead  !  full  speed  !  "  the  captain  shouts  in 
English;  he  dances  with  excitement,  and 
screams  in  Malay.  The  Chinamen  are 
climbing  up  the  stern,  over  the  bulwarks, 
everywhere,  fairly  boarding  us;  and  with 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  souls  on  board, 
and  not  a  white  man  or  a  Christian  among 
them,  we  steam  away  over  the  gaudy 
water  into  the  gaudy  sunset;  and  beauti- 


ful, dreamy,  tropical  Malacca,  with  its 
palm-fringed  shores,  and  its  colored 
streets,  and  Mount  Ophir,  with  its  golden 
history,  and  the  stately  Stadthaus,  whose 
ancient  rooms  have  come  to  seem  almost 
like  my  property,  are  passing  into  memo- 
ries. A  gory  ball  drops  suddenly  from  a 
gory  sky  into  a  flaming  sea,  and 

With  one  stride  comes  the  dark. 

There  is  no  place  for  me  except  on  this 
little  bridge,  on  which  the  captain  and  I 
have  just  had  an  excellent  dinner,  with 
hencoops  for  seats.  These  noisy  fowls 
are  now  quiet  in  the  darkness,  but  the 
noisier  Chinese  are  still  bawling  at  the 
top  of  their  voices.  It  is  too  dark  for 
another  line. 

British  Residency, 

Klang,  Selangor. 

You  will  not  know  where  Klang  is,  and 
I  think  you  won't  find  it  in  any  atlas  or 
encyclopaedia.  Indeed,  I  almost  doubt 
whether  you  will  find  Selangor,  the  Malay 
State  of  which  Klang  is,  after  a  fashion, 
the  capital.  At  present  I  can  tell  you 
very  little. 

Selangor  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  "protected"  State  of  Perak,  which 
became  notorious  in  England  a  few  years 
ago  for  a  "little  war,"  in  which  we  in- 
flicted a  very  heavy  cliastisement  on  the 
Malays  for  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Birch, 
the  British  resident.  It  has  on  its  south 
and  southeast  Sungei  Ujong,  Jelabu,  and 
Pahang;  but  its  boundaries  in  these  di- 
rections are  ill  defined.  The  Strait  of 
Malacca  bounds  it  on  the  west,  and  its 
coast  line  is  about  a  hundred  and  forty 
miles  long.  From  its  slightly  vague  inte- 
rior boundary  to  the  coast,  it  is  supposed 
to  preserve  a  tolerably  uniform  depth  of 
from  fifty  to  sixty  miles.  Klang  is  on  the 
Klang  River,  in  lat.  3*^  3'  N.,  and  long.  loi*' 
29' 30"' E.  I  call  it  "the  capital  after  a 
fashion,"  because  the  resident  and  his 
myrmidons  live  here,  and  because  vessels 
which  draw  thirteen  feet  of  water  can  go 
no  higher;  but  the  true  capital,  created 
by  the  enterprise  of  Chinamen,  is  thirty- 
six  miles  farther  inland,  the  tin-mining 
settlement  of  Kwala  Lumpor.*  Selangor 
thrives,  if  it  does  thrive,  which  I  greatly 
doubt,  on  tin  and  gutta;  but  Klang  is  a 
most  mis-thriven,  decayed,  miserable- 
looking  place.  The  nominal  ruler  of  Se- 
langor is  Sultan  Abdulsamat,  but  he  hy- 
bernates  on  a  pension  at  Langat,  a  long 


*  Kwala  Lumpor  is  now  the  most  important  mining 
entrepot  in  Selangor,  and  in  1880  the  British  resident 
and  his  stafE  were  removed  thither. 
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way  off,  and  must  be  nearly  obliterated,  I 
think. 

It  is  a  great  change  from  Malacca  in 
every  respect.  I  left  it  with  intense  re- 
gret. Hospitality,  kindness,  most  genial 
intercourse,  and  its  own  semi-mediseval 
and  tropical  fascinations,  made  one  of  the 
brightest  among  the  many  bright  spots  of 
my  wanderings. 

It  was  a  delightful  night.  The  moon 
was  only  a  hemisphere,  yet  I  think  she 
gave  more  light  than  ours  at  the  full. 
The  night  was  so  exquisite  that  I  was 
content  to  rest  without  sleeping;  the  Ba- 
bel noises  of  fowls  and  men  had  ceased, 
and  there  were  only  quiet  sounds  of  rip- 
pling water,  and  the  occasional  cry  of  a 
sea  bird  as  we  slipped  through  the  wave- 
less  sea.  When  the  moon  set  the  sky 
was  wonderful  with  its  tropic  purple  and 
its  pavement  and  dust  of  stars.  I  have 
become  quite  fond  of  the  Southern  Cross, 
and  don't  wonder  that  the  early  navigators 
prostrated  themselves  on  deck  when  they 
first  saw  it.  It  is  not  an  imposing  con- 
stellation, but  it  is  on  a  part  of  the  sky 
which  is  not  crowded  with  stars,  and  it 
always  lies  aslant  and  obvious.  It  has 
become  to  me  as  much  a  friend  as  is  the 
Plough  of  the  northern  regions. 

At  daybreak  the  next  morning  we  were 
steaming  up  the  Klang  River,  whose  low 
shores  are  entirely  mangrove  swamps, 
and  when  the  sun  was  high  and  hot  we 
anchored  in  front  of  the  village  of  Klang, 
where  a  large  fort  on  an  eminence,  with 
grass  embankments  in  which  guns  are 
mounted,  is  the  first  prominent  object. 
Above  this  is  a  large  wooden  bungalow 
with  an  attap  roof,  which  is  the  British 
Residency.  There  was  no  air,  and  the 
British  ensign  in  front  of  the  house  hung 
limp  on  the  ilagstaff.  Below  there  is  a 
village,  with  clusters  of  Chinese  houses 
on  the  ground,  and  Malay  houses  on  stilts, 
standing  singly,  with  one  or  two  govern- 
ment offices  bulking  largely  among  them. 
A  substantial  flight  of  stone  steps  leads 
to  a  skeleton  jetty  with  an  attap  roof,  and 
near  it  a  number  of  attap-roofed  boats 
were  lying,  loaded  with  slabs  of  tin  from 
the  diggings  in  the  interior,  to  be  tran- 
shipped to  Pinang.  A  dainty  steam- 
launch,  the  "  Abdulsamat,"  nominally  the 
sultan's  yacht,  flying  a  large  red  and  yel- 
low flag,  was  also  lying  in  the  river. 

Mr.  Bloomfield  Douglas,  the  resident, 
a  tall,  vigorous,  elderly  man,  with  wiiite 
hair,  a  florid  complexion,  and  a  strong 
voice  heard  everywhere  in  authoritative 
tones,  met  me  with  a  four-oared  boat,  and 
a  buggy  with  a  good   Australian   horse 


brought  me  here.  From  this  house  there 
is  a  large  but  not  a  beautiful  view  of  river 
windings,  rolling  jungle,  and  blue  hills. 
The  lower  part  of  the  house,  which  is 
supported  on  pillars,  is  mainly  open,  and 
is  used  for  billiard-room,  church,  after- 
noon tea-room,  and  audience  room  ;  but  I 
see  nothing  of  the  friendly,  easy-going  to 
and  fro  of  Chinese  and  Malays,  which 
was  a  pleasant  feature  of  the  residency 
in  Sungei  Ujong.  In  fact  there  is  here 
much  of  the  appearance  of  an  armed  post 
amidst  a  hostile  population.  In  front  of 
the  residency  there  is  a  six-pounder 
flanked  by  two  piles  of  shot.  Behind  it 
there  is  a  guard-room,  with  racks  of  rifles 
and  bayonets  for  the  resident's  body-guard 
of  twelve  men,  and  quarters  for  the  mar- 
ried soldiers,  for  soldiers  they  are,  though 
they  are  called  policemen.  A  gong  hangs 
in  front  of  the  porch  on  which  to  sound 
the  alarm,  and  a  hundred  men  fully  armed 
can  turn  out  at  five  minutes'  notice. 

The  family  consists  of  the  resident,  his 
wife,  a  dignified  and  gracious  woman  with 
a  sweet  but  plaintive  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, and  an  afflicted  daughter,  on 
whom  her  mother  attends  with  a  loving, 
vigilant,  and  ceaseless  devotion  of  a  most 
pathetic  kind.  The  circle  is  completed 
by  a  handsome  black  monkey  tied  to  a 
post,  and  an  ape  which  they  call  an  onf^ 
from  the  solitary  monosyllable  which  it 
utters,  but  which  I  believe  to  be  the  "agile 
gibbon,"  a  creature  so  delicate  that  it  has 
never  yet  survived  a  voyage  to  England. 

It  is  a  beautiful  creature.  I  could 
"pijt  off"  hours  of  time  with  it.  It  walks 
on  its  hind  legs  with  a  curious  human 
walk,  hanging  its  long  arms  down  by  its 

sides,  like    B .     It  will   walk    quietly 

by  your  side  like  another  person.  It  has 
nice  dark  eyes,  with  well-formed  lids 
like  ours,  a  good  nose,  a  human  mouth, 
with  very  nice  white  teeth,  and  a  very 
pleasant,  cheery  look  when  it  smiles,  but 
when  its  face  is  at  rest  the  expression  is 
sad  and  wistful.  It  spends  a  good  deal 
of  its  time  in  swinging  itself  most  en- 
ergetically. It  has  very  pretty  fingers 
and  finger-nails.  It  looks  fearfully  near 
of  kin  to  us,  and  yet  the  gulf  is  measure- 
less. It  can  climb  anywhere,  and  take 
long  leaps.  This  morning  it  went  into  a 
house  in  which  a  cluster  of  bananas  is 
hanging,  leaped  up  to  the  roof,  and  in  no 
time  had  peeled  two,  which  it  ate  very 
neatly.  It  has  not  even  a  rudimentary 
tail.  When  it  sits  with  its  arms  folded  it 
looks  like  a  gentlemanly  person  in  a  close- 
fitting  fur  suit. 

Klang  does  not  improve  on  further  ac« 
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quaintance.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  half  the 
houses  were  empty,  and  certainly  half  the 
population  is  composed  of  (government 
<?w//^//i",  chiefly  police  constables.  There 
is  no  air  of  business  energy,  and  the 
queerly  mixed  population  saunters  with 
limp  movements;  even  the  few  Chinese 
look  depressed,  as  if  life  were  too  much 
for  them.  It  looks,  too,  as  if  there  were 
a  need  for  holding  down  the  population  — 
which  I  am  sure  there  is  not  —  for  in  ad- 
dition to  the  fort  and  its  barracks,  military 
police-stations  are  dotted  about.  A  gaol, 
with  a  very  high  wall,  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  village. 

The  jungle  comes  so  near  to  Klang  that 
tigers,  and  herds  of  elephants  sometimes 
forty  strong,  have  been  seen  within  a  half 
a  mile  of  it.  In  Sungei  Ujong  there  was 
some  excitement  about  a  "rogue  ele- 
phant" {i.e.,  an  elephant  which,  for  rea- 
sons which  appear  good  to  other  ele- 
phants, has  been  expelled  from  the  herd, 
and  has  been  made  mad  and  savage  by 
solitude),  which,  after  killing  two  men,  has 
crossed  the  river  into  Selangor,  and  is 
man-killing  here.  A  few  days  ago  a  man, 
catching  sight  of  him  in  the  jungle,  took 
refuge  in  a  tree,  and  the  brute  tore  the 
tree  down  with  its  trunk  and  trampled  the 
poor  fellow  to  death,  his  companion  es- 
caping during  the  process. 

There  is  an  almost  daily  shower  here, 
and  it  is  lovely  now,  with  a  balmy  fresh- 
ness in  the  air.  No  one  could  imagine 
that  we  are  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  only 
3*^  from  the  equator.  The  mercury  has 
not  been  above  83*^  since  1  came,  and  the 
sea  and  land  breezes  are  exquisitely  deli- 
cious. I  wish  you  could  see  a  late  after- 
noon here  in  its  full  beauty,  with  palms 
against  a  golden  sky,  pink  clouds,  a  pink 
river,  and  a  balm-breathing  air,  just  strong 
enough  to  lift  the  heavy-scented  flowers, 
which  make  the  evening  air  delicious. 
There  has  been  a  respite  from  mos- 
quitos,  and  I  am  having  a  "  real  good 
time." 

But  I  had  a  great  fright  yesterday  — 
part  of  the  "good  time,"  though.  I  was 
going  into  the  garden  when  six  armed  po- 
licemen leapt  past  me  as  if  they  had  been 
shot,  followed  by  Mr.  Daly,  the  land  sur- 
veyor, who  has  the  Victoria  Cross  for 
some  brave  deed,  shouting,  "A  cobra  I  a 
cobra  I  "and  I  saw  a  hooded  head  above 
the  plants,  and  then  the  form  I  most  fear 
and  loathe  twisting  itself  towards  the 
house  with  frightful  rapidity,  every  one 
flying.  I  was  up  a  ladder  in  no  time,  and 
the  next  moment  one  of  the  policemen, 
plucking  up  courage,  broke  the  reptile's 


back  with  the  butt  of  his  rifle,  and  soon  it 
was  borne  away  dead  by  its  tail.  It  was 
over  four  feet  long.  They  get  about  three 
a  day  at  the  fort.  There  is  a  reward  of 
twenty  cents  per  foot  for  every  venomous 
snake  brought  in,  fifty  cents  per  foot  for 
an  alligator,  and  twenty-five  dollars  for 
every  tiger.  Lately  the  police  have  got 
two  specimens  of  the  Ophiophagus,  a 
snake-eating  snake  over  eighteen  feet 
long,  whose  bite  they  say  is  certain  death. 
They  have  a  horrible  collection  of  snakes 
alive,  half  dead,  dead,  and  preserved. 
There  was  a  fright  of  a  different  kind  late 
at  night,  and  the  two  made  me  so  nervous 
that  when  the  moonlight  glinted  two  or 
three  times  on  the  bayonet  of  the  sentry, 
which  I  could  see  from  my  bed,  I  thought 
it  was  a  Malay  going  to  murder  the  resi- 
dent, against  whom  I  fear  there  may  be 
many  a  vendetta. 

SS.  "  Abdulsamat," 
Laiigat  River,  Selangor. 

I  was  glad  to  get  up  at  sunrise,  when 
the  whole  heaven  was  flooded  with  color 
and  glory,  and  the  lingering  mists  which 
lay  here  and  there  over  the  jungle  gleamed 
like  silver.  Before  we  left  Mrs.  Douglas 
gave  me  tea,  scones,  and  fresh  butter,  the 
first  fresh  butter  that  I  have  tasted  for  ten 
months.  We  left  Klang  in  this  beautiful 
steam-launch,  the  (so-called)  yacht  of  the 
sultan,  at  eight,  with  forty  souls  on  board. 

I  am  somewhat  hazy  as  to  where  I  am. 
"The  Langat  River  "  is  at  present  to  me 
only  a  "geographical  expression."  It  is 
now  past  three  o'clock,  and  we  have  been 
going  about  since  eight,  sometimes  up  riv- 
ers, but  mostly  on  lovely  tropic  seas 
among  islands.  This  is  one  of  the  usual 
business  tours  of  the  resident,  with  the 
additional  object  of  presenting  a  uniform 
to  the  sultan.  Besides  Mr.  Douglas  there 
are  his  son-in-law  Mr,  Daly;  Mr.  Hawley, 
who  has  lately  been  appointed  to  a  collec- 
torship,  and  who  goes  up  to  be  presented 
to  the  sultan;  Mr.  Syers,  formerly  a  pri- 
vate in  the  loth  Regiment,  now  superin- 
tendent of  the  Selangor  police  force  ;  and 
thirty  policemen,  who  go  up  to  form  the  sul- 
tan's escort  to-morrow.  Precautions,  for 
some  occult  reason,  seem  to  be  considered 
indispensable  here,  and  have  been  in- 
creased since  the  murder  of  Mr.  Lloyd  at 
the  Dindings,  The  yacht  has  a  complete 
permanent  roof  of  painted  canvas,  and 
under  this  an  armament  of  boarding-pikes. 
Round  the  little  foremast  four  cutlasses 
and  a  quantity  of  ball  cartridges  are  dis- 
played. Six  rifles  are  in  a  rack  below,  and 
the  policemen  and  body-guard  are  armed 
with  rifles  and  bayonets. 
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The  yacht  is  perfection.  The  cabin,  in 
which  ten  can  dine,  is  high  and  airy,  and, 
being  forward,  there  is  no  vibration. 
Space  is  exquisitely  utilized  by  all  manner 
of  contrivances.  She  is  only  fifty  tons 
and  very  low  in  the  water,  but  we  are  go- 
ing all  the  way  to  Prince  of  Wales  Island 
in  her  —  two  hundred  miles.  Everything 
is  perfect  on  board,  even  to  the  ctiisine, 
and  I  appreciate  the  low  rattan  chairs  at 
the  bow,  in  which  one  can  sit  in  the  shade 
and  enjoy  the  zephyrs. 

This  day  has  been  a  tropic  dream.  I 
have  enjoyed  it  and  am  enjoying  it  in- 
tensely. We  steamed  down  the  Klang 
River,  and  then  down  a  narrow,  river-like 
channel  among  small  palm-fringed  islands 
which  suddenly  opened  upon  the  sea, 
which  was  slightly  green  towards  the 
coral-sanded,  densely  wooded,  unpeopled 
shores,  but  westwards  the  green  tint 
merged  into  a  blue  tint,  which  ever  deep- 
ened till  a  line  of  pure,  deep,  indescriba- 
ble blue  cut  the  blue  sky  on  the  far-off, 
clear  horizon.  But,  ah !  that  "  many 
twinkling  smile  of  ocean  "  !  Words  can- 
not convey  an  idea  of  what  it  is  under 
this  tropic  sun  and  sky,  with  the  "  silver- 
flashing  "  wavelets  rippling  the  surface  of 
the  sapphire  sea,  beneath  whose  clear 
warm  waters  brilliant  fishes  are  darting 
through  the  coral  groves.  These  are  en- 
chanted seas  — 

Where  falls  not  rain,  or  hail,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly. 

It  is  unseemly  that  the  "  Abdulsamat " 
should  smoke  and  puff  and  leave  a  foamy 
wake  behind  her.  *'  Sails  of  silks  and 
ropes  of  sendal,"  and  poetic  noiseless 
movements  only  would  suit  those  lovely 
Malacca  Straits.  This  is  one  of  the  very 
few  days  in  my  life  in  which  I  have  felt 
mere  living  to  be  a  luxury,  and  what  it  is 
to  be  akin  to  seas  and  breezes,  and  birds 
and  insects,  and  to  know  why  nature 
sings  and  smiles. 

We  had  been  towing  a  revenue  cutter 
with  stores  for  a  new  lighthouse,  and  cast 
her  adrift  at  the  point  where  we  anchored, 
and  the  resident  and  Mr.  Daly  went 
ashore  with  thirteen  policemen,  and  I  had 
a  most  interesting  and  instructive  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Syers.  Atterwards  we 
steamed  along  the  low  wooded  coast,  and 
then  up  the  Langat  River  till  we  came  to 
liukit  Jugra,  an  isolated  hill  covered  with 
jungle.  The  landing  is  up  a  great  face  of 
smooth  rock,  near  the  top  of  which  is  a 
pretty  police-station,  and  higher  still, 
nearly  concealed  by  bananas  and  coco- 
palms,  is  the  large  bungalow  of  the  reve- 


nue-officer and  police  magistrate  of  Lan- 
gat. We  saw  Mr.  Ferney,  the  magistrate, 
landed  the  police  guard,  and  then  steamed 
up  here  for  a  council. 

Mr.  Syers  went  ashore,  and  returned 
with  the  sultan's  heir,  the  Rajah  Moussa, 
a  very  peculiar-looking  Malay,  a  rigid  Mo- 
hammedan, who  is  known,  the  resident 
says,  to  have  said  that  when  he  becomes 
sultan  he  "will  drive  the  white  men  into 
the  sea."  He  works  hard  as  an  example 
to  his  people,  and  when  working  dresses 
like  a  coolie.  He  sets  his  face  against 
cock-fighting  and  other  Malay  sports,  is  a 
reformer,  and  a  dour^  strong-willed  man, 
and  his  accession  seems  to  be  rather 
dreaded  by  the  resident,  as  it  is  supposed 
that  he  will  be  something  more  than  a 
mere  figure-head  prince.  He  is  a  hadji, 
and  was  dressed  in  a  turban  made  of  many 
yards  of  priceless  silk  muslin,  embroid- 
ered in  silk,  a  white  baju,  a  long  white 
sarong,  and  full  white  trousers  —  a  beau- 
tiful dress  for  an  Oriental.  He  shook 
hands  with  me.  I  wish  that  these  people 
would  not  adopt  our  salutations,  their  own 
are  so  much  more  appropriate  to  their 
character. 

The  yacht  is  now  lying  at  anchor  in  a 
deep,  coffee-colored  stream,  near  a  pictur- 
esque Malay  villa  on  stilts,  surrounded  by 
very  extensive  groves  of  palms.  Several 
rivers  intersect  each  other  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, flowing  through  dense  jungles 
and  mangrove  swamps.  The  sun  is  still 
high.  The  four  white  men  and  the  Rajah 
Moussa  have  gone  ashore  snipe-shooting, 
the  Mala}'S  on  board  are  sleeping,  and  I 
am  enjoying  a  delicious  solitude. 

February  4th,  4  p.m. 

We  are  steaming  over  the  incandescent 
sapphire  sea  among  the  mangrove-bor- 
dered islands  which  fringe  the  Selangor 
coast,  under  a  blazing  sun,  with  the  mer- 
cury 88°  in  the  shade,  but  the  heat,  though 
fierce,  is  not  oppressive,  and  I  have  had  a 
delightful  day.  The  men  return2d  when 
they  could  no  longer  see  to  shoot  snipes, 
with  a  good  filled  bag,  and  after  sunset 
we  dropped  down  to  Bukit  Jugra  (?).  Most 
of  the  river  was  as  black  as  night  with  the 
heavy  shadows  of  the  forest,  but  along  the 
middle  there  was  a  lane  of  lemon-colored 
water,  the  exquisite  reflection  ol  a  lemon- 
colored  sky.  The  resident  and  Mr.  Daly 
went  down  to  the  coast  in  the  yacht  to 
avoid  the  mosquitos  of  the  interior,  but 
I  with  Omar,  one  of  the  "  body-guard," 
half  Malay  half  Kling,  as  my  attendant, 
and  Mr.  Syers,  landed,  to  remain  at  the 
magistrate's   bungalow.     It  was  a  lovely 
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walk  up  the  hill  through  the  palms  and 
bananas,  and  the  bayonets  of  our  escort 
gleamed  in  the  intense  moonlight,  not 
with  anything  alarming  about  them  either, 
for  an  escort  is  only  necessary  because 
the  place  is  so  infested  by  tigers.  The 
bungalow  is  large  but  rambling,  and  my 
room  was  one  built  out  at  the  end,  with 
six  windows  with  solid  shutters,  of  which 
Mr.  Ferney  closed  all  but  two,  and  half- 
closed  those,  because  of  a  tiger  which  is 
infesting  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  house,  and  whose  growling  they  say 
is  most  annoying.  He  killed  a  heifer  be- 
longing to  the  sultan  two  nights  ago,  and 
last  night  the  sentry  got  a  shot  at  him 
from  the  verandah  outside  my  room  as  he 
was  engaged  in  most  undignified  depreda- 
tions upon  the  hen-house. 

There  was  a  grand  excitement  yester- 
day morning.  A  tigress  was  snared  in  a 
pitfall  and  was  shot.  Her  corpse  was 
brought  to  the  bungalow  warm  and  limp. 
She  measured  eight  feet  two  inches  from 
her  nose  to  her  tail,  and  her  tail  was  two 
feet  six  inches  long.  She  had  whelps, 
and  they  must  be  starving  in  the  jungle 
to-night,  and  bemoaning  their  tigress 
mother.  Her  beautiful  skin  is  hanging 
up.  All  the  neighborhood,  Chinese  and 
Malay,  turned  out.  Some  danced,  and 
the  sultan  beat  gongs.  Everybody  seized 
upon  a  bit  of  the  beast.  The  sultan 
claimed  the  liver,  which,  when  dried  and 
powdered,  is  worth  twice  its  weight  in 
gold  as  a  medicine.  The  blood  was  taken, 
and  I  saw  the  Chinamen  drying  it  in  the 
sun  on  small  slabs:  it  is  an  invaluable 
tonic!  The  eyes,  which  were  of  immense 
size,  were  eagerly  scrambled  for,  that  the 
hard  parts  in  the  centre,  which  are  val- 
uable charms,  might  be  set  in  gold  as 
rings.  It  was  sad  to  see  the  terrible 
"glaring  eyeballs  "  of  the  jungle  so  dim 
and  stiff.  The  bones  were  taken  to  be 
boiled  down  to  a  jelly,  which,  when  some 
mysterious  drug  has  been  added,  is  a 
grand  tonic.  The  gall  is  most  precious, 
and  the  flesh  was  all  taken,  but  for  what 
purpose  I  don't  know.  A  steak  of  it  was 
stewed,  and  we  tasted  it,  and  I  found  it  in 
flavor  much  like  the  meat  of  an  ancient 
and  over-worked  draught  ox,  but  Mr. 
Ferney  thought  it  like  good  veal.  At 
dinner  the  whole  talk  was  of  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  jungle,  and,  as  we  were  all 
but  among  them,  it  was  very  fascinating. 
I  wanted  to  go  out  by  moonlight,  but  Mr. 
Ferney  said  that  it  was  not  safe,  because 
of  tigers,  and  even  the  Malays  there  don't 
go  out  after  nightfall. 

Mr.  Ferney  has  given  me  a  stick  with 


a  snake-mark  on  it,  which  was  given  to 
him  as  a  thing  of  great  value.  The  Malay 
donor  said  that  any  one  carrying  it  would 
become  invulnerable  and  invisible,  and 
that  if  you  were  to  beat  any  one  with  it, 
the  beaten  man  would  manifest  all  the 
symptoms  of  snake-poisoning  !  Mr.  Fer- 
ney has  also  given  me  a  kris.  When  I 
showed  it  to  Omar  this  morning,  he 
passed  it  across  his  face  and  smelt  it,  and  ; 
then  said,  "This  kris  good  —  has  ate  jl  i 
man."  ^  \ 

I  could  not  sleep  much,  there  were  such 
strange  noises,  and  the  sentry  made  the 
verandah  creak  all  night  outside  my  room, 
but  this  is  a  splendid  climate,  and  one  is 
refreshed  and  ready  to  rise  with  the  sun 
after  very  little  sleep.  The  tropic  morn- 
ings are  glorious.  There  is  such  an  ab- 
rupt and  vociferous  awakening  of  nature, 
all  dew-bathed  and  vigorous.  The  rose- 
flushed  sky  looks  cool,  the  air  feels  cool, 
one  longs  to  protract  the  delicious  time. 
Then  with  a  suddenness  akin  to  that  of 
his  setting,  the  sun  wheels  above  the 
horizon,  and  is  high  in  the  heavens  in  no 
time,  truly  "  coming  forth  as  a  bridegroom 
out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoicing  as  a 
giant  to  run  his  course,"  and  as  truly 
"there  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat  there- 
of," for  hardly  is  he  visible  than  the  heat 
becomes  tremendous.  But  tropical  trees 
and  flowers,  instead  of  drooping  and 
withering  under  the  solar  fury,  rejoice 
in  it. 

This  morning  was  splendid.  The  great 
banana  fronds  under  the  still  blue  sky 
looked  truly  tropical.  The  mercury  was 
82*^  at  seven  a.m.  The  "  tiger  mosqui- 
tos,"  day  torments,  large  mosquitos  with 
striped  legs,  a  loud  metallic  hum,  and  a 
plethora  of  venom,  were  in  full  fury  from 
daylight.  Ammonia  does  not  relieve  their 
bites  as  it  does  those  of  the  night  mosqui- 
tos, and  I  am  covered  with  inflamed  and 
confluent  lumps  as  large  as  the  half  of  a 
bantam's  egg.  But  these  and  other  draw- 
backs, I  know  from  experience,  will  soon 
be  forgotten,  and  I  shall  remember  only  ^^ 
the  beauty,  the  glory,  and  the  intense  en-  hI 
joyment  of  this  day.  9| 

Quite  early  the  Rajah  Moussa  arrived 
in  a  baju  of  rich  gold-colored  silk,  which 
suited  his  swarthy  complexion.  He  sat 
in  the  room  pretending  to  look  over  the 
Gj'aphic^  but  in  reality  watching  me,  as  I 
wrote  to  you,  just  as  I  should  watch  an 
ouf.  At  last  he  asked  me  how  many  wd 
Japanese  I  had  killed  !!  !!  "fll 

The   succession   is    here  hereditary  in  ^"^ 
the  male  line,  and  this  Rajah  Moussa  is 
the   sultan's  eldest  son.     The  sultan  re- 
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ceives  ^2,000  a  year  out  of  the  revenue, 

and  this  rajah  ^960. 

The  resident  arrived  at  nine,  wearing  a 
very  fine  dress  sword  and  gold  epaulets 
on  his  linen  coat;  and  under  a  broiling 
sun  we  all  walked  through  a  cleared  part 
of  the  jungle,  through  palms  and  bananas, 
to  the  reception  at  the  sultan's,  which  was 
the  "motive"  of  our  visit.  The  Sultan 
Abdulsamat  has  three  houses  in  a  beauti- 
ful situation  at  the  end  of  a  beautiful  val- 
ley. They  are  in  the  purest  style  of 
Malay  architecture,  and  not  a  Western 
idea  appears  anywhere.  The  wood  of 
which  they  are  built  is  a  rich  brown-red. 
The  roofs  are  very  high  and  steep,  but 
somewhat  curved.  The  architecture  is 
simple,  appropriate,  and  beautiful.  The 
dwelling  consists  of  the  sultan's  house,  a 
broad  open  passage,  and  then  the  wom- 
en's house,  or  harem.  At  the  end  of  the 
above  passage  is  the  audience-hall,  and 
the  front  entrance  to  the  sultan's  house  is 
through  a  large  porch,  which  forms  a  con- 
venient reception-room  on  occasions  like 
that  of  yesterday. 

From  this  back  passage,  or  court,  a  lad- 
der, with  rungs  about  two  feet  apart,  leads 
into  the  sultan's  house,  and  a  step-ladder 
into  the  women's  house.  Two  small  boys, 
entirely  naked,  were  incongruous  objects 
sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  Here 
we  waited  for  him,  two  files  of  policemen 
being  drawn  up  as  a  guard  of  honor.  He 
came  out  of  tlie  women's  house  very  ac- 
tively, shook  hands  with  each  of  us  — 
obnoxious  custom  !  — and  passed  through 
the  lines  of  police  round  to  the  other  side 
of  his  house  into  the  porch,  the  floor  of 
which  was  covered  with  fine  matting 
nearly  concealed  by  handsome  Persian 
rugs. 

The  sultan  sat  in  a  high-backed,  carved 
chair,  or  throne ;  all  the  other  chairs  were 
plain.  The  resident  sat  on  his  right,  I 
on  his  left,  and  on  my  left  the  Rajah 
Moussa,  with  other  sons  of  the  sultan, 
and  some  native  princes.  Mr.  Syers 
acted  as  interpreter.  Outside  there  were 
double  lines  of  military  police,  and  the 
bright  adjacent  slopes  were  covered  with 
the  sultan's  followers  and  other  Malays, 
The  balcony  of  the  audience-hall,  which 
has  a  handsome  balustrade,  was  full  of 
Malay  followers  in  bright  reds  and  cool 
white.  It  was  all  beautiful,  and  the  palms 
rustled  in  the  soft  air,  and  bright  birds 
and  butterflies  flew  overhead,  rejoicing  in 
mere  existence. 

^  If  Abdulsamat  were  not  sultan,  I  should 
pick  him  out  as  the  most  prepossessing 
Malay  that  I  have  seen.    He  is  an  elderly 


man  with  iron-grey  hair,  a  high  and  prom- 
inent brow,  large,  prominent,  dark  eyes,  a 
well-formed  nose,  and  a  good  mouth.  The 
face  is  bright,  kindly,  and  fairly  intelli- 
gent. He  is  about  the  middle  height;  his 
dress  becomes  him  well,  and  he  looked 
comfortable  in  it  though  he  had  not  worn 
it  before.  It  was  a  rich  black  velvet 
baju,  or  jacket — something  like  a  loose 
hussar  jacket,  braided,  frogged,  and 
slashed  with  gold  —  trousers  with  a  broad 
gold  stripe  on  the  outside,  a  rich  silk  sa- 
rong in  checks  and  shades  of  red,  and  a 
Malay-printed  silk  handkerchief  knotted 
round  his  head,  forming  a  sort  of  peak. 
No  Mohammedan  can  wear  a  hat  with  a 
rim  or  stiff  crown,  or  of  any  kind  which 
would  prevent  him  from  bowing  his  fore- 
head to  the  earth  in  worship. 

The  resident  read  tlie  proceedings  of 
the  council  of  the  day  before,  and  the 
sultan  confirmed  them.  The  nominal  ap- 
proval of  measures  initiated  by  the  resi- 
dent and  agreed  to  in  council,  and  the 
signing  of  death-warrants,  are  among  the 
few  prerogatives  which  "his  Highness" 
retains.  Then  a  petition  for  a  pension 
from  Rajah  Brean  was  read,  the  rajah,  a 
slovenly-looking  man,  being  present.  The 
petition  was  refused,  and  the  sultan  in  re- 
fusing it  spoke  some  very  strong  words 
about  idleness,  which  seems  a  great  fail- 
ing of  Rajah  Brean's,  but  it  has  my  strong 
sympathy,  for 

why 
Should  life  all  labor  be  ? 
There  is  no  joy  but  calm  ; 
Why  should  we  only  toil,  the  roof  and  crown 
of  things  ? 

During  the  reception  a  richly-dressed 
attendant  sat  on  the  floor,  with  an  iron 
tube  like  an  Italian  iron  in  his  hand,  in 
which  he  slowly  worked  an  arrangement 
which  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  heater 
up  and  down.  I  thought  that  he  might 
be  preparing  betel-nut,"  but  Mr.  Douglas 
said  that  he  was  working  a  charm  for  the 
sultan's  safety,  and  it  was  believed  that  if 
he  paused  some  harm  would  happen.  An- 
other attendant,  yet  more  richly  dressed, 
carried  a  white  scarf,  fringed  and  em- 
broidered with  gold,  over  one  shoulder, 
and  two  vases  of  solid  gold,  with  their 
surfaces  wrought  by  exquisite  workman- 
ship into  flowers  nearly  as  delicate  as 
filigree  work.  One  of  these  contained 
betel-nut,  and  the  other  sirih  leaves. 
Meanwhile  the  police,  with  their  bayonets 
flashing  in  the  sun,  and  the  swarthy, 
richly  costumed  throng  on  the  palm- 
shaded   slopes,   were    a    beautiful    sight. 
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The  most  interesting  figure  to  me  was 
that  of  the  reforming  heir,  the  bigoted 
Moslem,  in  his  gold-colored  baju,  with  his 
swarthy  face,  singular  and  almost  sinister 
expression,  and  his  total  lack  of  all  West- 
ern fripperies  of  dress.  I  think  that  there 
may  be  trouble  when  he  comes  to  the 
throne  —  at  least,  if  the  present  arrange- 
ments continue.  He  does  not  look  like  a 
man  who  would  be  content  to  be  a  mere 
registrar  of  the  edicts  of  "  a  dog  of  an 
infidel." 

The  sultan  has  a  "godown  "  containing 
great  treasures,  concerning  which  he  leads 
an  anxious  life,  hoards  of  diamonds  and 
rubies,  and  priceless  damascened  krises, 
with  scabbards  of  pure  gold,  wrought  into 
marvellous  devices,  and  incrusted  with 
precious  stones.  On  Mr.  Douglas's  sug- 
gestion (as  I  understood)  he  sent  a  kris, 
with  an  elaborate  gold  scabbard,  to  the 
governor,  saying,  "  It  is  not  from  the  sul- 
tan to  the  governor,  but  from  a  friend  to 
a  friend.^''  He  seems  anxious  for  Selan- 
gor  to  "get  on."  He  is  making  a  road  at 
Bukit  Jugra  at  his  own  expense,  and,  act- 
ing doubtless  under  British  advice,  he 
has  very  cordially  agreed  that  the  odious 
system  of  debt  slavery  shall  be  quietly 
dropped  from  among  the  institutions  of 
Selangor. 

When  this  audience  was  over  I  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  visit  the  sultana,  and,  with 
Mrs.  Ferney  as  interpreter,  went  to  the 
harem,  accompanied  by  the  Rajah  Moussa. 
It  is  a  beautiful  house,  of  one  very  large 
lofty  room,  part  of  which  is  divided  into 
apartments  by  heavy  silk  curtains.  One 
end  of  it  is  occupied  by  a  high  dais  cov- 
ered with  fine  mats,  below  which  is  an- 
other dais,  covered  with  Persian  carpets. 
On  this  the  sultana  received  us,  the  Rajah 
Moussa,  who  is  not  her  son,  and  ourselves 
sitting  on  chairs.  If  I  understood  rightly 
that  this  prince  is  not  her  son,  I  do  not 
see  how  it  is  that  he  can  go  into  the  wom- 
en's apartments.  Two  guards  sat  on  the 
floor  just  within  the  door,  and  numbers  of 
women,  some  of  them  in  white  veils,  fol- 
lowers of  the^sultana,  sat  in  rows  also  on 
the  floor. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  "  light  of 
the  harem  "  is  not  beautiful ;  she  looks 
nearly  middle-aged.  She  is  short  and  fat, 
with  a  flat  nose,  open  wide  nostrils,  thick 
lips,  and  filed  teeth,  much  blackened  by 
betel-nut  chewing.  Her  expression  is 
pleasant,  and  her  manner  is  prepossess- 
ing. She  wore  a  rich  striped  red-silk 
sarong,  and  a  very  short  green  silk  ka- 
baya,  with  diamond  clasps ;  but  I  saw 
very  little  of  her  dress  or  herself,  because 
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she  was  almost  enveloped  in  a  pure  wh 
veil  of  a  fine  woollen  material,  spangled 
with  gold  stars,  and  she  concealed  so 
much  of  her  face  with  it,  in  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  the  Rajah  Moussa,  that 
I  only  rarely  got  a  glimpse  of  the  magnifi- 
cent diamond  solitaires  in  her  ears.  Our 
conversation  was  not  brilliant,  and  the 
sultana  looked  to  me  as  if  she  had  at- 
tained nirvana^  and  had  "neither  ideas 
nor  the  consciousness  of  the  absence  of 
ideas."  We  returned  and  took  leave  of 
the  sultan,  and  after  we  left  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  him  lounging  at  ease  in  a  white 
shirt  and  red  sarong,  all  his  gorgeousness 
having  disappeared. 

After  we  returned  to  the  bungalow  the 
sultan  sent  me  a  gift.  Eight  attendants 
dressed  in  pure  white  came  into  the  room 
in  single  file,  and,  each  bowing  to  the 
earth,  set  down  a  brass  salver,  with  its 
contents  covered  with  a  pure  white  cloth. 
Again  bowing,  they  uncovered  them,  and 
displayed  the  fruitage  of  the  tropics. 
There  were  young  coconuts,  gold-colored 
bananas  of  the  kind  which  the  sultan  eats, 
papayas,  and  clusters  of  a  species  of 
jambu,  a  pear-shaped  fruit,  beautiful  to 
look  at,  each  fruit  looking  as  if  made  of 
some  transparent,  polished  white  wax  with 
a  pink  flush  on  one  side.  The  Rajah 
Moussa  also  arrived  and  took  coffee,  and 
the  verandahs  were  filled  with  his  follow- 
ers. Every  rajah  goes  about  attended, 
and  seems  to  be  esteemed  according  to 
the  size  of  his  following. 

We  left  this  remote  and  beautiful  place 
at  noon,  and  after  a  delightful  cruise  of 
five  hours  among  islands  floating  on  a 
waveless  sea,  we  reached  dreary,  decayed 
Klang  in  the  evening. 

The  Residency,  Klang, 
February  7th. 

I  have  had  two  days  of  supposed  quiet 
here  after  the  charming  expedition  to 
Langat.  The  climate  seems  very  healthy. 
The  mercury  has  been  87''  daily,  but  then 
it  falls  to  74*^  at  night.  The  barometer, 
as  is  usual  so  near  the  equator,  varies 
only  a  few  tenths  of  an  inch  during  the 
year.  The  rainfall  is  about  one  hundred 
inches  annually.  It  is  most  abundant  in 
January,  February,  and  March,  and  at  the 
change  of  the  monsoon  in  May  and  June, 
and  there  is  enough  all  the  year  round  to 
keep  vegetation  in  beauty.  Here,  on  un- 
interesting cleared  land,  with  a  featureless 
foreground,  and  level  mangrove  swamps 
for  the  middle  distance,  it  must  be  terribly 
monotonous  to  have  no  change  of  seasons, 
no  hope  of  the  mercury  falling  below  80*^ 
in  the  daytime,  or  of  a  bracing  wind,  or  of 
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any  niurked  climatic  changes  for  better  or 
worse. 

The  mosquitos  are  awful,  but  after  a 
few  months  of  more  or  less  suffering  the 
people  who  live  here  become  inoculated 
by  the  poison,  and  are  more  bothered  than 
hurt  by  the  bites.  I  am  almost  succumb- 
ing to  them.  The  ordinary  ones  are  bad 
enougli,  for  just  when  the  evenings  be- 
come cool,  and  sitting  on  the  verandah 
would  be  enjoyable,  they  begin  their  foray, 
and  specially  attack  the  feet  and  ankles, 
but  the  tiger  mosquitos  of  this  region 
bite  all  day,  and  they  do  embitter  life. 
In  the  evening  all  the  gentlemen  put  on 
sarongs  over  their  trousers  to  protect 
themselves,  and  ladies  are  provided  with 
sarongs  which  we  draw  over  our  feet  and 
dresses,  but  these  pests  bite  through  two 
"  ply"  of  silk  or  cotton,  and  in  spite  of  all 
precautions,  I  am  dreadfully  bitten  on 
my  arms,  feet,  and  ankles,  which  are  so 
swollen  that  I  can  hardly  draw  on  my 
sleeves,  and  for  two  days  stockings  have 
been  an  impossibility,  and  I  have  had  to 
sew  up  my  feet  daily  in  linen  !  The  swell- 
ings from  the  bites  have  become  conflu- 
ent, and  are  scarlet  with  inflammation.  It 
is  truly  humiliating  that  "  the  crown  of 
things"  cannot  defend  himself  against 
these  minute  enemies,  and  should  be 
made  as  miserable  as  I  am  just  now. 

But  it  is  a  most  healthy  climate,  and 
when  1  write  of  mosquitos,  land  leeches, 
centipedes,  and  snakes,  I  have  said  my 
say  as  to  its  evils.  I  will  now  confess 
that  I  was  bitten  by  a  centipede  in  my 
bath-house  in  Sungei  Ujong,  but  I  at 
once  cut  the  bite  deeply  with  a  penknife, 
squeezed  it,  and  poured  ammonia  reck- 
lessly over  it,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  pain 
and  swelling  went  off. 

I  have  been  to  the  fort,  the  large  bar- 
rack of  the  military  police,  and  Mr.  Syers 
showed  me  many  things.  In  the  first 
place,  a  snake  about  eight  feet  long  was 
let  out  and  killed.  The  Malays  call  this  a 
"  two-lieaded  "  snake,  and  tliere  is  enough 
to  give  rise  to  the  ignorant  statement,  for 
after  the  proper  head  was  dead  the  tail 
stood  up  and  moved  forwards.  The  skin 
of  this  reptile  was  marked  throughout 
with  broad  bands  of  black  and  wliite  al- 
ternately. There  was  an  ill-favored  skull 
of  a  crocodile  hanging  up  to  dry,  with 
teeth  three  inches  long.  One  day  lately 
a  poor  hadji  was  carried  off  by  one, 
and  shortly  afterwards  this  monster  was 
caught,  and  on  oj^ening  it  they  found  the 
skull  of  the  hadji,  part  of  his  body,  a 
bit  of  his  clothing,  and  part  of  a  goat. 
1    brought   away  as   spoils   tigers'  teeth 


and  claws,  crocodiles'  teeth,  bears'  teeth, 
etc. 

On  our  return,  four  Malay  women,  in- 
cluding the  imaum's  wife,  came  to  see 
me.  Each  one  would  have  made  a  pic- 
turesque picture,  but  they  had  no  man- 
ners, and  seized  on  my  liands,  which  arw 
coarsened,  reddened,  and  swelled  from 
heat  and  mosquito-bites,  all  exclaiming 
"  Chanti!  Chcmtl!''  (pretty  !  pretty  !).  I 
wondered  at  their  bad  taste,  specially  as 
they  had  very  small  and  pretty  hands 
themselves,  with  almond-shaped  nails. 

In  the  evening  the  "establishment" 
dined  at  the  residency.  After  dinner,  as 
we  sat  in  the  darkness  in  the  verandah, 
maddened  by  mosquito-bites,  about  9.30 
the  bugle  at  the  fort  sounded  the  "  alarm," 
which  was  followed  in  a  few  seconds  by 
the  drum  beating  "to  quarters,"  and  in 
less  than  five  minutes  every  approach  to 
the  residency  was  held  by  men  with  fixed 
bayonets,  and  fourteen  rounds  of  ball- 
cartridges  each  in  their  belts,  and  every 
road  round  Klang  was  being  patrolled  by 
piquets.  I  knew  instinctively  that  it  was 
"  humbug,"  arranged  to  show  the  celerity 
with  which  the  little  army  could  be  turned 
out;  and  shortly  an  orderly  arrived  with 
a  note  "  False  alarm  ;  "  but  Klang  never 
subsided  all  night,  and  the  Klings  beat 
their  tomtoms  till  daylight.  I  am  writing 
at  dawn  now,  in  order  that  my  letter  may 
"  catch  the  mail." 

Steam-Launch  Abdulsamat, 
February  7th. 

You  will  certainly  think,  from  the  dates 
of  my  letters,  that  I  am  usually  at  sea. 
The  resident,  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Daly, 
Mr.  Hawley,  a  revenue-officer,  and  I,  left 
Klang  this  morning  at  eight  for  a  two 
days'  voyage  in  this  bit  of  a  thing. 
Blessed  be  "  the  belt  of  calms  "  !  There 
was  the  usual  pomp  of  a  body-guard,  some 
of  whom  are  in  attendance,  and  a  military 
display  on  the  pier,  well-drilled,  and  well 
officered  in  quiet,  capable,  admirable,  un- 
obtrusive Mr.  Syers;  but  gentle  Mrs. 
Douglas,  devoted  to  her  helpless  daugh- 
ter, standing  above  the  jetty,  a  lone  white 
woman  in  forlorn,  decayed  Klang,  haunts 
me  as  a  vision  of  sadness,  as  I  think  of 
her  sorrow  and  her  dignified  hospitality 
in  the  midst  of  it. 

Now  at  half  past  eleven  we  are  aground 
with  an  ebb  tide  on  the  bar  of  the  SClan- 
gor  River,  so  I  may  write  a  little,  though 
1  should  like  to  be  asleep. 

Yesterday,  after  a  detention  on  the  bar, 
we  steamed  up  the  broad,  muddy  Selan' 
gor  River,  margined  by  bubbling  slime, 
on  which  alligators  were  basking  in  the 
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torrid  sun,  to  Sglangor.  Here  the  Dutch  j 
had  a  fort  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  We  de-  ■ 
stroyed  it  in  August,  187 1. 

Selangor  is  a  most  wretched  place  — 
worse  than  Klang.  On  one  side  of  the  ; 
river  there  is  a  fishing  village  of  mat  and 
attap  hovels  on  stilts  raised  a  few  feet 
above  the  slime  of  a  mangrove  swamp; 
and  on  the  other  an  expanse  of  slime,  with 
larger  houses  on  stilts,  and  an  attempt  at 
a  street  of  Chinese  shops,  and  a  gambling- 
den,  which  I  entered  and  found  full  of 
gamblers  at  noonday.  The  same  place 
serves  for  a  spirit  and  champagne  shop. 
Slime  was  everywhere  oozing,  bubbling, 
smelling  putrid  in  the  sun,  all  glimmering, 
shining,  and  iridescent,  breeding  fever 
and  horrible  life;  while  land  crabs  boring 
holes,  crabs  of  a  brilliant  turquoise-blue 
color,  which  fades  at  death,  and  reptiles 
like  fish,  with  great  bags  below  their 
mouths,  and  innumerable  armor-plated  in- 
sects, were  rioting  in  it  under  the  broiling 
sun. 

We  landed  by  a  steep  ladder  upon  a 
jetty  with  a  gridiron  top,  only  safe  for 
shoeless  feet,  and  Mr.  Hawley  and  I  went 
up  to  the  fort  by  steps  cut  in  the  earth. 
There  are  fine  mango-trees  on  the  slopes, 
said  to  have  been  planted  by  the  Dutch 
two  centuries  ago.  Within  the  fort  the 
collector  and  magistrate  —  a  very  inert- 
looking  Dutch  half  caste  —  has  a  wretched 
habitation,  mostly  made  of  attap.  We 
sat  there  for  some  time.  It  looked  most 
miserable,  the  few  tilings  about  being 
empty  bottles  and  meat-tins.  A  man 
•would  need  many  resources,  great  energy, 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  do  his  duty,  in 
order  to  save  him  from  complete  degener- 
acy. He  has  no  better  prospect  from  his 
elevation  than  a  nearly  level  plateau  of 
mangrove  swamps  and  jungle,  with  low 
hills  in  the  distance,  in  which  the  rivers 
rise.  It  was  hot — rather. 
\  In  the  mean  time  the  resident  was  try- 
ing a  case,  and  when  it  was  concluded  we 
steamed  out  to  sea  and  hugged  all  day  the 
most  monotonous  coast  I  ever  saw,  only 
just,  z/"  just,  above  high-water  mark,  with 
a  great  level  of  mangrove  swamps  and 
dense  jungle  behind,  with  high,  jungle- 
covered  hills  in  the  very  far  distance,  a 
vast  area  of  beast-haunted  country  of 
which  nothing  is  known  by  Europeans, 
and  almost  nothing  by  the  Malays  them- 
selves. So  very  small  a  vessel  tumbles 
about  a  good  deal  even  with  a  very  light 
breeze,  and  instead  of  going  to  dinner  I 
lay  on  the  roof  of  the  cabin  studying  blue- 
books.  At  nightfall  we  anchored  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bernam  River  to  avoid  the 


inland  mosquitos,  but  we  must  have 
brought  some  with  us,  for  I  was  malig- 
nantly bitten.  Mrs.  Daly  and  I  shared 
the  lack  of  privacy  and  comfort  of  the 
cabin.  Perfect  though  the  "  Abdulsamat  " 
is,  there  is  very  little  rest  to  be  got  in  a 
small  and  over-crowded  vessel,  and  be- 
sides, the  heat  was  awful.  I  think  we 
were  not  far  enough  from  the  swampy 
shore,  for  Mrs.  Daly  was  seized  with  fever 
during  the  night,  and  a  Malay  servant 
also.  In  the  morning  Mrs.  Daly,  who 
is  comely,  and  has  a  very  nice  complex- 
ion, looked  haggard,  yellow,  and  much 
shaken. 

At  daylight  we  weighed  anchor  and 
steamed  for  many  miles  up  the  muddy, 
mangrove-fringed  River  Bernam,  the  man- 
groves occasionally  varied  by  the  7iipah 
palm.  We  met  several  palm-trees  floating 
with  their  roots  and  some  of  their  fruits 
above  the  water,  like  those  we  saw  yes- 
terday evening  on  the  Malacca  Straits, 
looking  like  crowded  Malay /r«/i!7^i  with 
tattered  mat  sails. 

Before  nine  we  anchored  at  this  place, 
whose  wretchedness  makes  a  great  im- 
pression on  me,  because  we  are  to  deposit 
Mr.  Hawley  here  as  revenue-collector.  I 
have  seen  him  every  day  for  a  week  ;  he 
is  amiable  and  courteous,  as  well  as  intel- 
ligent and  energetic,  and  it  is  shocking  to 
leave  him  alone  in  a  malarious  swamp. 
This  dismal  revenue-station  consists  of  a 
few  exceptionally  poor-looking  Malay 
houses  on  the  river  bank,  a  few  equally 
unprosperous-looking  Chinese  dwellings, 
a  police-station  of  dilapidated  thatch 
among  the  trees,  close  to  it  a  cage  in 
which  there  is  a  half-human-looking  crim- 
inal lying  on  a  mat,  a  new  house  or  big 
room  raised  for  Mr.  Hawley,  with  the 
swamp  all  round  it  and  underneath  it,  and 
close  to  it  some  pestiferous  ditches  which 
have  been  cut  to  drain  it,  but  in  which  a 
putrid-looking  brown  ooze  has  stagnate 
There  is  a  causeway  about  two  hundre 
yards  long  on  the  river  bank,  but  no  roa 
anywhere.  The  river  is  broad,  deep, 
swift,  and  muddy;  on  its  opposite  side  is 
Perak,  the  finest  State  in  the  peninsula, 
and  the  cluster  of  mat  houses  on  the  far 
ther  shore  is  under  the  Perak  govern 
ment.  Sampans  are  lying  on  the  heate 
slime.  Coconut-trees  fringe  the  rive 
bank  for  some  distance,  and  there  ar 
some  large  spreading  trees  loaded  wit 
the  largest  and  showiest  crimson  blos- 
soms I  ever  saw,  throwing  even  the  gaudy 
Poinciaiia  regia  into  the  shade  ;  but  noth- 
ing can  look  very  attractive  here,  with  the 
swamp  in  front  and  the  jungle  behind, 
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where  the  rhinoceros  is  said  to  roam  un- 
disturbed. 

We  landed  in  the  poh'ce  boat  at  a  stilted 
jetty  approached  by  a  ladder  with  few  and 
slippery  run<Ts.  At  the  top  there  was  a 
primitive  gridiron  of  loose  nibong  bars, 
and  the  river  swirled  so  rapidly  and  diz- 
zily below,  that  I  was  obliged  ignomini- 
ously  to  hold  on  to  a  Chinaman  in  order 
to  reach  the  causeway  safely.  To  add  to 
the  natural  insecurity  of  the  foothold, 
some  men  were  killing  a  goat  at  the  top 
of  the  ladder,  and  its  blood  made  the 
whole  gridiron  slippery.  The  banks  of 
the  river  are  shining  slime,  giving  off  fetid 
exhalations  under  the  burning  sun,  there 
is  a  general  smell  of  vegetable  decompo- 
sition, and  miasma  fever  (one  would  sup- 
pose) is  exhaling  from  every  bubble  of 
the  teeming  slime  and  swamp. 

In  the  verandah  of  Mr.  Hawley's  house 
a  number  of  forlorn-looking  rajahs  are 
sitting,  each  with  his  forlorn-looking  train 
of  followers,  and  in  front  of  the  police- 
station  a  number  of  forlorn-looking  Ma- 
lays are  sitting  motionless  hour  after  hour. 
The  Chinese  have  a  row  of  shops  above 
the  river  bank,  and  even  on  this  deadly- 
looking  shore  they  display  some  purpose 
and  energy.  Mrs.  Daly  and  I  are  sitting 
in  Mr.  Hawley's  side  verandah  with  the 
bubbling  swamp  below  us.  She  reads  a 
dull  novel,  1  watch  the  dead  life,  pen  in 
hand,  and  think  how  I  can  convey  any 
impression  of  it  to  you.  The  resident 
has  gone  snipe-shooting  to  replenish  our 
larder.  A  dug-out  now  and  then  crosses 
from  the  Perak  side,  a  sauntering  Malay 
occasionally  joins  the  squatting  group,  a 
fishing  hawk  now  and  then  swoops  down 
upon  a  fish,  a  policeman  occasionally 
rouses  up  the  wretch  in  the  cage,  and  so 
the  torrid  hours  pass. 

I  take  this  up  again  as  the  dew  falls, 
and  the  sea  takes  on  the  coloring  of  a 
dying  dolphin.  The  resident  returned 
with  a  good  bag  of  snipe,  and  with  Rajah 
Odoot,  a  genile,  timid-looking  man,  and 
another  rajah,  with  an  uncomfortable, 
puzzled  face,  took  his  place  at  a  table,  a 
policeman  with  a  brace  of  loaded  revolv- 
ers standing  behind  him.  Policemen 
filed  in;  one  or  two  cases  were  tried  and 
dismissed,  the  Malay  witnesses  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  and  then  the  wretch 
from  the  cage  was  brought  in,  looking 
hardly  human,  as  from  under  his  shaggy, 
unshaven  hair  and  unplaited  pigtail  which 
hung  over  his  chest  he  cast  furtive, 
frightened  glances  at  the  array  before 
him.  He  was  charged  with  being  a  waif. 
A  Malay  had  picked  him  up  at  sea  in  a 


boat  of  which  he  could  give  no  account, 
neither  of  himself.  So  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  implicated  in  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Lloyd,  and  we  are  bringing  him  heav- 
ily ironed  and  his  boat  up  to  Pinang.  I 
wonder  how  many  of  the  feelings  which 
we  call  human  exist  in  the  lowest  order 
of  Orientals  !  It  is  certain  that  many  of 
them  only  regard  kindness  as  a  confession 
of  weakness.  The  Chinese  seem  spe- 
cially inscrutable,  no  one  seems  really  to 
understand  them.  Even  the  Canton  mis- 
sionaries said  that  they  knew  nearly  noth- 
ing of  them  and  their  feelings.  This 
wretched  criminal  and  his  possible  asso- 
ciation with  a  brutal  murder  is  a  most  pit- 
eous object  on  deck,  and  comes  between 
me  and  the  enjoyment  of  this  entrancing 
evening. 

Hotel  de  1' Europe,  Pinang, 
February  gth. 

In  the  evening  we  reached  the  Din- 
dings,  a  lovely  group  of  small  islands  ceded 
to  England  by  the  Pangkor  treaty,  and 
just  now  in  the  height  of  an  unenviable 
notoriety.  The  sun  was  low  and  the  great 
heat  past,  the  breeze  had  died  away,  and 
in  the  dewy  stillness  the  largest  of  the 
islands  looked  unspeakably  lovely  as  it 
lay  in  the  golden  light  between  us  and  the 
sun,  forest-covered  to  its  steep  summit, 
its  rocky  promontories  running  out  into 
calm,  deep,  green  water,  and  forming  al- 
most land-locked  bays,  margined  by  shores 
of  white  coral  sand,  backed  by  dense 
groves  of  coco-palms,  whose  curving  shad- 
ows lay  dark  upon  the  glossy  sea.  Here 
and  there  a  Malay  house  in  the  shade 
indicated  man  and  his  doings,  but  it  was 
all  silent. 

On  a  high,  steep  point  there  is  a  small 
clearing,  on  which  stands  a  mat  bunga- 
low, with  an  attap  roof,  and  below  this 
there  is  a  mat  police-station,  but  it  was 
all  desolate,  nothing  stirred;  and  though 
we  had  intended  to  spend  the  early  hours 
of  the  night  at  the  Dindings,  we  only  lay 
a  short  time  in  the  deep  shadow  upon  the 
clear,  green  water,  watching  scarlet  fish 
playing  in  the  coral  forests,  and  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  island  with  its  dense 
foliage  in  dark  relief  against  the  cool 
lemon  sky.  Peace  brooded  over  the  quiet 
shores,  heavy  aromatic  odors  of  night- 
blooming  plants  wrapped  us  round,  the 
sun  sank  suddenly,  the  air  became  cool, 
it  was  a  dream  of  tropic  beauty. 

*•  Chalakar  !  Dondo  !  "  Those  jarring 
sounds  seemed  to  have  something  linking 
them  with  the  tragedy  of  which  llie  jjeace- 
ful  looking  bungalow  was  lately  the  scene, 
and  of  which  you   have   doubtless   read. 
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A  Chinese  gang  swooped  down  upon  the 
house  from  behind,  beating  gongs  and 
shouting.  Captain  Lloyd  got  up  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  and  was  felled  by  a 
hatchet,  calling  out  to  his  wife  for  his 
revolver.  This  had  been  abstracted,  and 
the  locks  had  been  taken  off  his  fowling- 
pieces.  The  ayah  fled  to  the  jungle  in 
the  confusion,  taking  with  her  the  three 
children,  the  youngest  only  four  weeks 
old.  The  wretches  then  fractured  Mrs. 
Lloyd's  skull  with  the  hatchet,  and  hav- 
ing stunned  Mrs.  Innes,  who  was  visiting 
her,  they  pushed  the  senseless  bodies 
under  the  bed,  and  were  preparing  to  set 
fire  to  it  when  something  made  them  de- 
part. 

No  more  is  likely  to  be  known.  The 
police  must  either  have  been  cowardly  or 
treacherous.  T\\q  pyah  pekket  called  the 
next  day  and  brought  the  frightfully  man- 
gled corpse,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  whose  reason 
was  overturned,  and  Mrs.  Innes  on  here. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  Chinese  secret 
societies  have  frustrated  justice.  A 
wretch  is  to  be  hanged  here  for  the  crime 
on  his  own  confession,  but  it  is  believed 
that  he  was  doomed  to  sacrifice  himself 
by  one  of  these  societies  in  order  to  screen 
the  real  murderers.  The  contrast  was 
awful  between  the  island,  looking  so  lovely 
in  the  evening  light,  and  this  horrid  deed 
which  has  desolated  it. 

The  mainland  approaches  close  to  the 
Bindings,  but  the  mangrove  swamps  of 
Selangor  had  given  place  to  lofty  ranges, 
forest-covered,  and  a  white  coral  strand 
fringed  with  palms.  It  was  a  lovely  night ; 
the  north-east  monsoon  was  fresh  and 
steady,  and  the  stars  were  glorious.  It 
was  very  hot  below,  but  when  I  went  up 
on  deck  it  was  cool,  and  in  the  colored 
dawn  we  were  just  running  up  to  the 
island  group  of  which  Pinang  is  the  chief, 
and  reached  the  channel  which  divides  it 
from  Leper  Island  just  at  sunrise.  All 
these  islands  are  densely  wooded,  and 
have  rocky  shores.  The  high  mountains 
of  the  native  State  of  Kedah  close  the 
view  to  the  north,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  a  very  narrow  chain  are  the  palm- 
groves  and  sugar  plantations  of  Province 
Wellesley.  The  Leper  Island  looked 
beautiful  in  the  dewy  morning,  with  its 
stilted  houses  under  the  coco-palms,  and 
the  Island  of  Penang,  with  its  lofty  peak, 
dense  woods,  and  shores  fringed  with 
palms  sheltering  Malay  kampongs  each 
with  its  prahus  drawn  up  on  the  beach, 
looked  impressive  enough. 

The  fierce  glory  of  a  tropic  sunrise  is 
ever  a  new  delight.     It  is  always  the  sun 


of  the  19th  Psalm,  with  the  prevailing 
yellow  color  of  the  eastern  sky  intensify- 
ing in  one  spot,  the  cool,  lingering  fresh- 
ness, the  deepening  of  the  yellow  east 
into  a  brilliant  rose-color,  till  suddenly, 
"like  a  glory,  the  broad  sun"  wheels 
above  the  horizon,  the  dew-bathed  earth 
rejoices,  the  air  is  flooded  with  vitality, 
all  things  which  rejoice  in  light  and  heat 
come  forth,  night  birds  and  night  prowU, 
ers  retire,  and  we  pale  people  hastily  pu| 
up  our  umbrellas  to  avoid  being  shrivellec' 
in  less  than  ten  minutes  from  the  first 
appearance  of  the  sun. 

Pinang  (from  i\\Q  pina?tg,  or  areca-palmj 
is  the  proper  name  of  the  island,  but  out 
of  complim.ent  to  George  IV.  it  was  called 
Prince  of  Wales  Island.  Georgetown  is 
the  name  of  the  capital,  but  by  an  od( 
freak  we  call  the  town  Penang,  and  spell 
it  with  an  e  instead  of  an  i. 

There   were   a  great    many  ships  an( 
junks  at   anchor,  and    the    huge    P.  an( 
O.  steamer  "  Peking,"  and   there  was 
state  of  universal  hurry  and  excitement 
for  a  large   number  of  the  officials  of  th( 
colonial  government  and  of  the  "protect-^ 
ed"  States  are  here  to  meet  Sir  W.  Rol 
inson,  the  governor,  who  is  on   his  waj 
home  on  leave.     There  are  little  studies 
of    human    nature    going  on    all    roundj 
Most  people  have  "  axes  to  grind."    There 
are    people   pushing   rival    claims,    some 
wanting   promotion,   others    leave,   som( 
frank  and  above-board  in  their  ways,  oth| 
ers  descending  to  mean  acts  to  gain  favori 
or   undermining  the    good   reputation    o| 
others,  everybody  wanting   something- 
and  usually,  as  it  seems,  at  the  expense 
of  somebody  else  ! 

Mr.  Douglas,  who  had  got  up  his  met 
in  most  imposing  costume,  anchored  th( 
"  Abdulsamat  "  close  to  the  "  Peking,"  an< 
at  once  went  on  board,  with  the  kris  vvitl 
the  gold  hilt  and  scabbard  presented  bj 
the  sultan  of  Selangor.  In  the  mean  time 
the  governor  sent  for  me  to  breakfast  01 
board,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go  amon| 
clean,  trim  people  without  having  time  t< 
change  my  travelling  dress.  I  was 
glad  that  I  have  no  claims  of  my  own  t< 
push  when  I  saw  the  many  perturbed  an( 
anxious  faces.  I  sat  next  Sir  Williat 
Robinson  at  breakfast,  and  found  hii 
most  kind  and  courteous,  and  he  inter^ 
ested  himself  in  my  impressions  of  th< 
native  States.  No  one  could  make  ouj 
the  flags  on  the  Selangor  yacht,  foul 
squares  placed  diagonally,  two  yellow  and 
two  red,  in  one  of  the  red  ones  a  star  ar  ' 
crescent  in  yellow,  and  on  the  mizzenmasj 
the  same  flag  with  a  blue  ensign  as  one 
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the  squares  !  I  wonder  if  the  fainSaiit 
sultan  who  luxuriates  at  Langat  knows 
anything  of  the  sensationalism  of  his 
"yacht." 

Mr.  Douglas  took  me  back  to  the 
launch  in  fierce,  blazing  heat,  which  smote 
me  just  as  I  put  down  my  umbrella  in 
order  to  climb  up  her  side,  and  caused  me 
to  fall  forward  with  a  sort  of  vertigo  and 
an  icy  cliill,  but  as  soon  as  I  arrived  here 
I  poured  deluges  of  cold  water  on  my 
head,  and  lay  down  with  an  iced  bandage 
on,  and  am  now  much  better.  In  nine 
months  of  tropical  travelling,  and  ex- 
posure on  horseback,  without  an  umbrella, 
to  the  full  force  of  the  sun,  I  have  never 
been  affected  before.  I  wear  a  white 
straw  hat  with  the  sides  and  low  crown 
thickly  wadded.  I  also  have  a  strip  four 
inches  broad  of  three  thicknesses  of  wad- 
ding, sewn  into  the  middle  of  the  back  of 
my  jacket,  and  usually  wear  in  addition  a 
coarse  towel  wrung  out  in  water,  folded 
on  the  top  of  my  head,  and  hanging  down 
the  back  of  my  neck. 

This  evening  the  moonlight  from  the 
window  was  entrancingly  beautiful,  the 
shadows  of  promontory  behind  promon- 
tory lying  blackly  in  the  silver  water 
amidst  the  scents  and  silences  of  the  pur- 
ple night. 

As  one  lands  at  Pinang  one  is  im- 
pressed even  before  one  reaches  the 
shore  by  the  blaze  of  color  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  crowds  which  throng  the 
jetty.  There  are  over  fifteen  thousand 
Klings,  Chuliahs,  and  other  natives  of 
India,  on  the  island,  and  with  their  hand- 
some but  not  very  intellectual  faces,  their 
Turkey-red  turbans  and  loin-cloths,  or  the 
soft,  white  muslins  in  which  both  men 
and  women  drape  themselves,  each  one 
might  be  an  artist's  model.  The  Kling 
women  here  are  beautiful  and  exquisitely 
draped,  but  the  form  of  the  cartilages  of 
the  nose  and  ears  is  destroyed  by  heavy 
rings.  There  are  many  Arabs,  too,  who 
are  wealthy  merchants  and  bankers.  One 
of  them,  Noureddin,  is  the  millionaire  of 
Pinang,  and  is  said  to  own  landed  prop- 
erty here  to  the  extent  of  ;^40o,ooo. 
There  are  more  than  twenty-one  thousand 
Malays  on  the  island,  and  though  their 
kampongs  are  mostly  scattered  among  the 
palm  groves,  their  red  sarongs  and  white 
bajus  are  seen  in  numbers  in  the  streets, 
but  I  have  not  seen  one  Malay  woman. 
There  are  about  six  hundred  and  twelve 
Europeans  in  the  town  and  on  the  island, 
but  they  make  little  show,  though  their 
large  massive  bungalows,  under  the  shade 


of  great  bread-fruit  and  tamarind  trees, 
give  one  the  idea  of  wealth  and  solid- 
ity. 

There  is  one  street,  Chuliah  Street, 
entirely  composed  of  Chuliah  and  Kling 
bazaars.  Each  sidewalk  is  a  rude  arcade, 
entered  by  passing  through  heavy  cur- 
tains, when  you  find  yourself  in  a  narrow, 
crowded  passage,  with  deep  or  shallow 
recesses  on  one  side,  in  which  the  hand- 
some, brightly  dressed  Klings  sit  on  the 
floor,  surrounded  by  their  bright -hued 
goods;  and  over  one's  head  and  all  down 
the  narrow,  thronged  passage,  noisy  with 
business,  are  hung  Malay  bandanas,  red 
turban  cloths,  red  sarongs  in  silk  and 
cotton,  and  white  and  gold  sprinkled  mus- 
lins, the  whole  length  of  the  very  long 
bazaar  blazing  with  color,  and  pictur- 
esque beyond  description  with  beautiful 
costume.  The  Klings  are  much  pleas- 
anter  to  buy  from  than  the  Chinese.  In 
addition  to  all  the  brilliant  things  which 
are  sold  for  native  wear,  they  keep  large 
stocks  of  English  and  German  prints, 
which  they  sell  for  rather  less  than  the 
price  asked  for  them  at  home,  and  for 
less  than  half  what  the  same  goods  are 
sold  for  at  the  English  shops. 

I  am  writing  as  if  the  Klings  were  pre- 
dominant, but  they  are  so  only  in  good 
looks  and  bright  colors.  Here  again  the 
Chinese,  who  number  forty-five  thousand 
souls,  are  becoming  commercially  the 
most  important  of  the  immigrant  races, 
as  they  have  long  been  numerically  and 
industrially.  In  Georgetown,  besides 
selling  their  own  and  all  sorts  of  foreign 
goods  at  reasonable  rates  in  small  shops, 
they  have  large  mercantile  houses,  and, 
as  elsewhere,  are  gradually  gaining  a  con- 
siderable control  over  the  trade  of  the 
place.  They  also  occupy  positions  of 
trust  in  foreign  houses,  and  if  there  were 
a  strike  among  them  all  business,  not  ex- 
cepting that  of  the  Post  Office,  would 
come  to  a  standstill.  I  went  into  the 
Mercantile  Bank  and  found  only  Chinese 
clerks,  into  the  Post  Office  and  only  saw 
the  same,  and  when  I  went  to  the  P. 
and  O.  office  to  take  my  berth  for  Ceylon, 
it  was  still  a  Chinaman,  imperturbable, 
taciturn,  independent,  and  irreproachably 
clean,  with  whom  1  had  to  deal  in  "  pidgun 
English."  They  are  everywhere  the  same, 
keen,  quick-witted  for  chances,  markedly 
self-interested,  purpose  like,  thrifty,  frugal, 
on  the  whole  regarding  honesty  as  the 
best  policy,  independent  in  manner  as  in 
character,  and  without  a  trace  of  "Ori- 
ental servility." 
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Georgetown,  February  nth. 

I  have  not  seen  very  much  in  my  two 
days  —  indeed,  I  doubt  whether  there  is 
much  to  see  in  my  line,  at  least,  nor  has 
the  island  any  interesting  associations  as 
Malacca  has,  or  any  mystery  of  unex- 
plored jungle,  as  in  Sungei  Ujong  and 
Selangor.  Pinang  came  into  our  posses- 
sion in  1786,  through  the  enterprise  of 
Mr.  Light,  a  merchant  captain,  who  had 
acquired  much  useful  local  knowledge  by 
trading  to  Kedah  and  other  Malay  States. 
The  Indian  government  desired  a  com- 
mercial "emporium"  and  a  naval  station 
in  the  far  East,  and  Mr.  Light  recom- 
mended this  island,  then  completely  cov- 
ered with  forest,  and  only  inhabited  by 
two  migratory  families  of  Malay  fisher- 
men, whose  huts  were  on  the  beach  where 
this  town  now  stands.  In  spite  of  ro- 
mantic stories  of  another  kind  —  to  which 
even  a  recent  encyclopaedia  gives  cur- 
rency—  it  seems  that  the  rajah  of  Kedah, 
to  whom  the  island  belonged,  did  not  be- 
stow it  on  Mr.  Light,  but  sold  it  to  the 
British  government  for  a  stipulated  pay- 
ment of  ;^2,ooo  a  year,  which  his  succes- 
sor receives  at  this  day. 

It  is  a  little  over  thirteen  miles  long, 
and  from  five  to  ten  broad.  It  is  a  little 
smaller  than  the  Isle  of  Wight,  its  area 
being  one  hundred  and  seven  square 
miles. 

The  roads  are  excellent.  After  one  has 
got  inside  of  the  broad  belt  of  coco  and 
areca  palms  which  runs  along  the  coast, 
one  comes  upon  beautiful  and  fertile 
country,  partly  level  and  partly  rolling, 
with  rocks  of  granite  and  mica-schist,  and 
soil  of  a  shallow  but  rich  vegetable  mould, 
with  abundance  of  streams  and  little  cas- 
cades, dotted  all  over  with  villas  (very 
many  of  them  Chinese)  and  gardens,  and 
planted  with  rice,  pepper,  and  fruits,  while 
cloves  and  nutmegs,  which  last  have  been 
long  a  failure,  grow  on  the  higher  lands. 
The  centre  of  Pinang  is  wooded  and  not 
much  cultivated,  but  on  the  south  and 
south-west  coasts  there  are  fine  sugar, 
coffee,  and  pepper  plantations.  The  cof- 
fee looks  very  healthy.  From  the  ridges 
in  the  centre  of  the  island  the  ground 
rises  towards  the  north  till  at  the  Peak  it 
reaches  the  height  of  two  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-two  feet.  There  is  a 
sanitarium  there  with  a  glorious  view,  and 
a  delicious  temperature  ranging  from  60^ 
to  75^,  while  in  the  town  and  on  the  low 
lands  it  ranges  from  So°  to  90''.  A  sea 
breeze  blows  every  day,  and  rain  falls 
throughout  the  year,  except  in  January 
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and  February.  The  vegetation  is  p 
fuse,  but  less  beautiful  and  tropical  than 
on  the  mainland,  and  I  have  seen  very 
few  flowers  except  in  gardens. 

The  products  are  manifold  —  guavas, 
mangoes,  lemons,  oranges,  bananas,  plan- 
tains, shaddocks,  bread-fruit,  etc.;  and 
sugar,  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  ginger,  areca 
and  coconuts,  coffee,  cloves,  some  nut- 
megs, and  black  and  white  pepper.  My 
gharrie-driver  took  me  to  see  a  Chinese 
pepper  plantation,  to  me  the  most  inter- 
esting thing  that  I  saw  on  a  very  long 
and  hot  drive.  Pepper  is  a  very  profitable 
crop.  The  vine  begins  to  bear  in  three 
or  four  years  after  the  cuttings  have  been 
planted,  and  yields  two  crops  annually  for 
about  thirteen  years.  It  is  an  East  In- 
dian plant,  rather  pretty,  but  of  ram- 
bling and  untidy  growth,  a  climber,  with 
smooth,  soft  stems,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
long,  and  tough,  broadly  ovate  leaves.  It 
is  supported  much  as  hops  are.  When 
the  berries  on  a  spike  begin  to  turn  red 
they  are  gathered,  as  they  lose  pungency 
if  they  are  allowed  to  ripen.  They  are 
placed  on  mats,  and  are  either  trodden 
with  the  feet  or  rubbed  by  the  hands  to 
separate  them  from  the  spike,  after  which 
they  are  cleaned  by  winnowing.  Black 
pepper  consists  of  such  berries  wrinkled 
and  blackened  in  the  process  of  drying, 
and  white  pepper  of  similar  berries  freed 
from  the  skin  and  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
fruit  by  being  soaked  in  water  and  then 
rubbed.  Some  planters  bleach  with  chlo- 
rine to  improve  the  appearance,  but  this 
process,  as  may  be  supposed,  does  not 
improve  the  flavor. 

In  these  climates  the  natives  use  enor- 
mous quantities  of  pepper,  as  they  do  of 
all  hot  condiments,  and  the  Europeans 
imitate  them. 

Although  there  are  so  many  plantations, 
a  great  part  of  Pinang  is  uncleared,  and 
from  the  Peak  most  of  it  looks  like  a  for- 
est. It  contains  ninety  thousand  inhab- 
itants, the  Chinese  more  than  equalling 
all  the  other  nationalities  put  together. 
Its  trade,  which  in  i860  was  valued  at 
^3,500,000,  is  now  (1883)  close  upon 
^8,000,000,  Pinang  being,  like  Singapore, 
a  great  entrepdt  and  "  distributing  point." 

SS.  Malwa,  February  25tb, 

A  few  hours  ago,  in  glorious  sunshine, 
we  left  Pinang,  and  have  exchanged  the 
still  waters  of  the  Malacca  Straits  for  the 
indolent  roll  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The 
Kedah  hills  lie  like  a  haze  on  the  redden- 
ing sky. 
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From  Macmilian's  Magazine. 
THE  WIZARD'S   SON. 

CHAPTER   VII. 

Walter  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  a 
wintry  morning  white  and  chill.  A  sort 
of  woolly  shroud  wrapped  all  the  fine 
features  of  the  landscape.  He  thought 
the  dingy  turrets  of  the  Calton  Jail  were 
the  Castle,  and  was  much  disappointed,  as 
was  natural.  Arthur's  Seat  and  the  Crags 
were  as  entirely  invisible  as  if  they  had 
been  a  hundred  miles  away,  and  the  cold 
crept  into  his  very  bones  after  his  night's 
journey,  although  it  had  been  made  luxu- 
riously, in  a  way  very  different  from  his 
former  journeyings.  Also  it  struck  him 
as  strange  and  uncomfortable  that  nobody 
was  aware  of  the  change  in  his  position, 
and  that  even  the  railway  porter,  to  whom 
he  gave  a  shilling  (as  a  commoner  he 
would  have  been  contented  with  sixpence), 
only  called  him  "sir,"  and  could  not  per- 
ceive that  it  would  have  been  appropriate 
to  say  my  lord.  He  went  to  an  hotel,  as 
it  was  so  early,  and  found  only  a  dingy 
little  room  to  repose  himself  in,  the  more 
important  part  of  the  house  being  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  housemaids.  And  when 
he  gave  his  name  as  Lord  Erradeen,  the 
attendants  stared  at  him  with  a  sort  of 
suspicion.  They  looked  at  his  baggage 
curiously,  and  evidently  asked  each  other 
if  it  was  possible  he  could  be  what  he 
claimed  to  be.  Walter  had  a  half  con- 
sciousness of  being  an  impostor,  and  try- 
ing to  take  these  surprised  people  in.  He 
thawed,  however,  as  he  eat  his  breakfast, 
and  the  mist  began  to  rise,  revealing  the 
outline  of  the  old  town.  He  had  never 
been  in  Edinburgh  before;  he  had  rarely 
been  anywhere  before.  It  was  all  new  to 
him,  even  the  sense  of  living  in  an  inn. 
There  was  a  curious  freedom  about  it, 
and  independence  of  all  restraint  which 
pleased  him.  But  it  was  very  strange  to 
be  absolutely  unknown,  to  meet  the  gaze 
of  faces  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  to 
be  obliged  always  to  explain  who  he  was. 
It  was  clear  that  a  servant  was  a  thing 
quite  necessary  to  a  man  who  called  him- 
self by  a  title,  a  servant  not  so  much  to 
attend  upon  him  as  to  answer  for  him, 
and  be  a  sort  of  guarantee  to  the  world. 
Now  that  he  was  here  in  Edinburgh,  he 
was  not  quite  sure  what  to  do  with  him- 
self. It  was  too  early  to  do  anything. 
He  could  not  disturb  old  Milnathort  at 
fcucli  an  hour.  He  must  let  the  old  man 
get  to  his  office,  and  read  his  letters  be- 
fore he  could  descend  upon  him.  So  that 
on  the  whole  Walter,  though  sustained  by 
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the  excitement  of  his  new  position,  was 
altogether  chilled  and  not  at  all  comforta 
ble,  feeling  those  early  hours  of  grim 
daylight  hang  very  heavily  on  his  hands. 
He  went  out  after  he  had  refreshed  and 
dressed  —  and  strolled  about  the  fine  but 
foreign  street.  It  looked  quite  foreign  to 
his  inexperienced  eyes.  The  Castle  soared 
vaguely  through  the  grey  mist;  the  irreg- 
ular line  of  roofs  and  spires  crowning  the 
ridge  threw  itself  up  vaguely  against  a 
darker  grey  behind.  There  was  a  river 
of  mist  between  him  and  that  ridge,  run- 
ning deep  in  the  hollow,  underneath  the 
nearer  bank  which  was  tufted  with  spec- 
tral bushes  and  trees,  and  with  still  more 
spectral  white  statues  glimmering  through. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  street,  more 
cheerful  and  apparent,  were  the  jewellers' 
shops  full  of  glistening  pebbles  and  na- 
tional ornaments.  Everybody  knows  that 
it  is  not  these  shops  alone,  but  others  of 
every  luxurious  kind  that  form  the  glory 
of  Prince's  Street.  But  Walter  was  a 
stranger  and  foreigner;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing mists  the  shining  store  of  cairngorms 
was  the  most  cheerful  sight  that  met  his 
eye. 

Mr.  Milnathort's  office  was  in  a  hand- 
some square,  with  a  garden  in  the  centre 
of  it,  and  another  statue  holding  posses- 
sion of  the  garden.  For  the  first  time 
since  he  left  home,  Walter  felt  a  little 
thrill  of  his  new  importance  when  he  per- 
ceived the  respectful  curiosity  produced 
among  the  clerks  by  the  statement  of  his 
name.  They  asked  his  lordship  to  step 
in  with  an  evident  sensation.  And  for 
Walter  himself  to  look  into  that  office 
where  his  mother  had  so  strongly  desired 
that  he  should  find  a  place,  had  the  most 
curious  effect.  He  felt  for  the  moment 
as  if  he  were  one  of  the  serious  young 
men  peeping  from  beyond  the  wooden 
railing  that  inclosed  the  office,  at  the  for- 
tunate youth  whose  circumstances  were 
so  different  from  their  own.  He  did  not 
realize  at  that  moment  the  unfailing  hu- 
man complacency  which  would  have  come 
to  his  aid  in  such  circumstances,  and  per- 
suaded him  that  the  gifts  of  fortune  had 
nothing  to  do  with  real  superiority.  He 
thought  of  the  possible  reflections  upon 
himself  of  the  other  young  fellows  in 
their  lowly  estate  as  if  he  had  himself 
been  making  them.  He  was  sorry  for 
them  all,  for  the  contrast  they  must  draw, 
and  the  strange  sense  of  human  ineciualily 
that  they  must  feel.  He  was  no  better 
than  they  were  —  who  could  tell?  perhaps 
not  half  as  good.  He  felt  that  to  feel 
this  was  a  due  tribute  from  Lord  Erra* 
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deen  in  his  good  fortune  to  those  who 
might  have  been  Walter  Methven's  fellow- 
clerks,  but  who  had  never  had  any  chance 
of  being  Lord  Erradeen.  And  then  he 
thought  what  a  good  thing  it  was  that  he 
had  never  written  that  letter  to  Mr.  Mil- 
nathort, offering  himself  for  a  desk  in  the 
office.  He  had  felt  really  guilty  on  the 
subject  at  the  time.  He  had  felt  that  it 
was  miserable  of  him  to  neglect  the  occa- 
sion thus  put  before  him  of  gaining  a 
livelihood.  Self-reproach,  real  and  un- 
mistakable, had  been  in  his  mind;  and 
yet  what  a  good  thing  he  had  not  done  it : 
and  how  little  one  knows  what  is  going  to 
happen!  These  were  very  ordinary  re- 
flections, not  showing  much  depth  ;  but  it 
must  be  recollected  that  Walter  was  still 
in  a  sort  of  primary  state  of  feeling,  and 
had  not  had  time  to  reach  a  profounder 
level. 

Mr.  Milnathort  made  haste  to  receive 
him,  coming  out  of  his  own  room  on  pur- 
pose, aad  gtving  him  the  warmest  wel- 
come. 

"  I  might  have  thought  you  would  come 
by  the  night  train.  You  are  not  old 
enough  to  dislike  night  travelling  as  I  do  ; 
but  I  will  take  it  ill,  and  so  will  my  sister, 
if  you  stay  in  an  hotel,  and  your  room 
ready  for  you  in  our  little  place.  I  think 
you  will  be  more  comfortable  with  us, 
though  we  have  no  grandeur  to  surround 
you  with.  My  sister  has  a  great  wish  to 
make  your  acquaintance,  my  Lord  Erra- 
deen. She  has  just  a  wonderful  acquaint- 
ance with  the  family,  and  it  was  more 
through  her  than  any  one  that  I  knew 
just  where  to  put  my  hand  upon  you,  when 
the  time  came." 

"  I  did  not  like  to  disturb  you  so  early," 
Walter  said. 

"Well,  perhaps  there  is  something  in 
that.  We  are  not  very  early  birds :  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Alison  did  not  expect 
you  till  about  seven  o'clock  at  night.  And 
here  am  1  in  the  midst  of  my  day's  work. 
But  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  for  you. 
We'll  go  round  to  the  club,  and  there  your 
young  lordship  will  make  acquaintance 
with  somebody  that  can  show  you  some- 
thing of  Edinburgh.  You  have  never 
been  here  before  ?  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
there's  an  easterly  haar,  which  is  bad  both 
for  you  and  the  objects  you  are  wanting 
to  see.  However,  it  is  lifting,  and  we'll 
get  some  luncheon,  and  then  I  will  put 
you  in  the  way.  That  is  the  best  thing  I 
can  do  for  you.  Malcolm,  you  will  send 
down  all  the  documents  relative  to  his 
lordship's  affairs  to  Moray  Place,  this 
afternoon;  and  you  can  tell  old  Syming- 


ton to  be  in  attendance  in  case  Lord  Erra- 
deen should  wish  to  see  him.  That  is 
your  cousin,  the  late  lord's  body-servant. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  experience,  and  you 
might  wish — but  all  that  can  be  settled 
later  on.  If  Drysdales  should  send  over 
about  that  case  of  "theirs,  ye  will  say, 
Malcolm,  that  I  shall  be  here  not  later 
than  three  in  the  afternoon;  and  if  old 
Blairallan  comes  fyking,  ye  can  say  I  am 
giving  the  case  my  best  attention  ;  and  if 
it's  that  big  north-country  fellow  about  his 
manse  and  his  augmentation " 

"  I  fear  that  I  am  unpardonable,"  said 
Walter,  "in  interfering  with  your  valuable 
time." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  not  every 
day  that  a  Lord  Erradeen  comes  into  his 
inheritance;  and  as  there  are,  maybe, 
things  not  over  cheerful  to  tell  you  at 
night,  we  may  as  well  make  the  best  of  it 
in  the  morning,"  said  the  old  lawyer.  He 
got  himself  into  his  coat  as  he  spoke, 
slowly,  not  without  an  effort.  The  sun 
was  struggling  through  the  mist  as  they 
went  out  again  into  the  streets,  and  the 
mid-day  gun  from  the  Castle  helped  for  a 
moment  to  disperse  the  haar,  and  show 
the  noble  cliff  on  which  it  rears  its  head 
aloft.  Mr.  Milnathort  paused  to  look 
with  tender  pride  along  the  line — the 
houses  and  spires  lifting  out  of  the  clouds, 
the  sunshin'e  breaking  through  the  crown 
of  St.  Giles's  hovering  like  a  visible  sign 
of  rank  over  the  head  of  the  throned  city, 
awakened  in  him  that  keen  pleasure  and 
elation  in  the  beauty  of  his  native  place 
which  is  nowhere  more  warmly  felt  than 
in  Edinburgh.  He  waved  his  hand  to- 
wards the  Old  Town  in  triumph.  "  You 
may  have  seen  a  great  deal,  but  ye  will 
never  have  seen  anything  finer  than  that," 
he  said. 

"  I  have  seen  very  little,"  said  Walter; 
"but  everybody  has  heard  of  Edinburgh, 
so  that  it  does  not  take  one  by  surprise." 

"Ah,  that  is  very  wisely  said.  If  it 
took  you  by  surprise,  and  you  had  never 
heard  of  it  before,  the  world  would  just 
go  daft  over  it.  However,  it  is  a  draw- 
back of  a  great  reputation  that  ye  never 
come  near  it  with  your  mind  clear."  Hav- 
ing said  this  the  old  gentleman  dismissed 
the  subject  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  and 
said  in  a  different  tone,  "  You  will  be  very 
curious  about  the  family  secrets  you  are 
coming  into,  Lord  Erradeen." 

Walter  laughed. 

"  I  am  coming  to  them  with  my-  mind 
clear,"  he  said.  "  I  know  nothing  about 
them.  But  I  don't  believe  much  in  fam- 
ily secrets.     They  belong  to  the  Middle 
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Ages.  Nowadays  we  have  nothing  to 
conceal." 

Mr.  Milnathort  listened  to  this  blas- 
phemy with  a  countenance  in  which  dis- 
pleasure struggled  with  that  supreme 
sense  that  the  rash  young  man  would 
soon  know  better,  which  disarms  reproof. 
He  shook  his  head. 

"  You  may  say  we  can  conceal  but  lit- 
tle," he  said,  "  which  is  true  enough,  but 
not  altogether  true  either.  Courage  is  a 
fine  thing,  Lord  Erradeen,  and  I  am  al- 
ways glad  to  see  it;  and  if  you  have  your 
imagination  under  control,  that  will  do  ye 
still  better  service.  In  most  cases  it  is 
not  only  what  we  see,  but  what  we  think 
we  are  going  to  see,  that  daunts  us.  Keep 
you  your  head  cool,  that  is  your  best  de- 
fence in  all  emergencies.  It  is  better  to 
be  too  bold  than  not  to  be  bold  enough, 
notwithstanding  the  poet's  warning  to  yon 
warrior-maid  of  his." 

These  last  words  made  Walter  stare, 
for  he  was  not  very  learned  in  poetry  at 
the  best,  and  was  totally  unprepared  to 
bear  Spenser  from  the  lips  of  the  old 
Scottish  lawyer.  He  was  silent  for  a  little 
in  mere  perplexity,  and  then  he  said  with 
a  laugh,  — 

"  You  speak  of  danger  as  if  we  were  on 
the  eve  of  a  battle.  Are  there  giants  to 
encounter  or  magicians  ?  One  would  think 
we  were  living  in  the  dark  ages,"  Walter 
cried  with  a  little  impatience. 

Mr.  Milnathort  said  nothing  more.  He 
led  the  young  man  into  one  of  the  great 
stone  palaces  which  form  the  line  of 
Prince's  Street,  and  which  was  then  a  seat 
of  the  old  original  club  of  Edinburgh  soci- 
ety. Here  VValter  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  collection  of  men  with  marked 
and  individual  faces,  each  one  of  whom 
ought  to  be  somebody,  he  thought.  Many 
of  them  were  bound  about  the  throat  witii 
white  ties,  like  clergymen,  but  they  did 
not  belong  to  that  profession.  It  gave 
the  young  man  a  sense  of  his  own  impor- 
tance, wliicli  generally  deserted  him  in 
Mr.  Milnathort's  presence,  and  of  which 
he  felt  himself  to  stand  in  need,  to  per- 
ceive that  he  excited  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est among  these  grave  and  potent  signors. 
There  was  a  certain  desire  visible  to  make 
his  acquaintance  and  to  ascertain  his  po- 
litical ojjinions,  of  which  Walter  was 
scarcely  aware  as  yet  whether  he  had  any. 
It  was  suggested  at  once  that  he  should 
be  put  up  for  the  club,  and  invitations  to 
dinner  began  to  be  showered  upon  him. 
He  was  stopped  short  in  his  replies  to 
those  cordial  beginnings  of  acquaintance 


the  guidance  of  his  movements.  "  Lord 
Erradeen,"  lie  said,  "  is  on  his  way  west. 
Business  will  not  permit  him  to  tarry  at 
this  moment.  We  hope  he  will  be  back 
ere  long,  and  perhaps  stay  a  while  in 
Edinburgh,  and  see  what  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  way  of  society."  This  summary  way 
of  taking  all  control  of  his  own  move- 
ments from  him  astounded  Walter  so 
much  that  he  merely  stared  at  his  old  ty- 
rant or  vizier,  and  in  his  confusion  of  sur- 
prise and  anger  did  not  feel  capable  of 
saying  anything,  which,  after  all,  was  the 
most  dignified  way;  for,  he  said  to  him- 
self, it  was  not  necessary  to  yield  implicit 
obedience  even  if  he  refrained  from  open 
protest  upon  these  encroachments  on  his 
liberty.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  evident 
that  the  old  lawyer  did  not  intend  him  to 
have  any  liberty  at  all.  He  produced  out 
of  the  recesses  of  the  club  library  a  beam- 
ing little  man  in  spectacles,  to  whom 
he  committed  the  charge  of  the  young 
stranger. 

"Mr.  Bannatyne,"  he  said,  "knows 
Edinburgh  as  well  as  I  know  my  cham- 
bers, and  he  will  just  take  you  round  what 
is  most  worth  seeing." 

When  Walter  attempted  to  escape  with 
a  civil  regret  to  give  his  new  acquaintance 
trouble  he  was  put  down  by  both  with 
eagerness. 

"The  Old  Town  is  just  the  breath  of 
my  nostrils,"  said  the  little  antiquary. 

"  It  cannot  be  said  that  it's  a  fragrant 
breath,"  said  old  Milnathort;  "  but  since 
that  is  so.  Lord  Erradeen,  you  would  not 
deprive  our  friend  of  such  a  pleasure  : 
and  we'll  look  for  you  by  five  or  six  at 
Moray  Place,  or  earlier  if  you  weary,  for 
it's  soon  dark  at  tliis  time  of  the  year." 

To  find  himself  thus  arrested  in  the 
first  day  of  his  emancipation  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  conductor  was  so  annoying 
yet  so  comic  that  Walter's  resentment 
evaporated  in  the  ludicrous  nature  of  the 
situation  and  his  consciousness  that  oth- 
erwise he  would  not  know  what  to  do  with 
himself.  But  sight -seeing  requires  a 
warmer  inspiration  than  this,  and  even 
the  amusement  of  beholding  his  compan- 
ion's enthusiasm  over  all  the  dark  entries 
and  worn-out  inscriptions  was  not  enough 
to  keep  Walter's  interest  alive.  His  own 
life  at  this  moment  was  so  much  more 
interesting  than  anything  else,  so  much 
more  imj^ortant  than  those  relics  of  a  past 
which  had  gone  away  altogether  out  of 
mortal  ken.  When  the  blood  is  at  high 
pressure  in  our  veins,  and  the  future  lying 
ill  before   us,  it  is  very  diflicult   to  turn 


by  Mr.  Milnathort,  who  calmly  assumed  I  back,  and  force  our  eager  eyes  into  con 
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temi.Iation  of  scenes  witli  which  we  our- 
selves have  little  or  no  connection.  The 
antiquary,  however,  was  not  to  be 
balked.  He  looked  at  his  young  com- 
panion with  his  head  on  one  side  like  a 
critical  bird.  "You  are  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  me,"  he  said  half  pathetically ; 
"  but  'cod,  man  (I  beg  your  pardon,  my 
lord  !),  ye  shall  be  interested  before  I'm 
done."  With  this  threat  he  hurried  Wal- 
ter along  to  the  noisiest  and  most  squalid 
part  of  that  noble  but  miserable  street 
which  is  the  pride  of  Edinburgh,  and 
stopped  short  before  a  small  but  deep 
doorway,  entering  from  a  short  flight 
of  outside  stairs.  The  door  was  black 
with  age  and  neglect,  and  showed  a  sort 
of  black  cave  within,  out  of  which  all  kind 
of  dingy  figures  were  fluttering.  The 
aspect  of  the  muddy  stairs  *and  ragged 
wayfarers  was  miserable  enough,  but  the 
mouldings  of  the  lintel,  and  the  spiral 
staircase  half  visible  at  one  side,  were  of 
a  grim  antiquity,  and  so  was  the  lofty  ten- 
ement above,  with  its  many  rows  of  win- 
dows and  high-stepped  gable. 

"  Now  just  look  here,"  said  Mr.  Ban- 
natyne,  "  these  arms  will  tell  their  own 
story." 

There  was  a  projecting  boss  of  rude, 
half-obliterated  carving  on  the  door. 

"  I  cannot  make  head  nor  tail  of  it,"  said 
the  young  man  ;  his  patience  was  begin- 
ning to  give  way. 

"  Lord  Erradeen,"  cried  the  other  with 
enthusiasm,  "  this  is  worth  y-our  fattest 
farm  ;  it  is  of  more  interest  than  half  your 
inheritance  ;  it  is  as  historical  as  Holy- 
rood.  You  are  just  awfully  insensible,  you 
young  men,  and  think  as  little  of  the  rel- 
ics that  gave  you  your  consequences  in 

the   world "     He   paused   a  little   in 

the  fervor  of  his  indignation,  then  added, 
"  But  there  are  allowances  to  be  made  for 
you  as  you  were  bred  in  England,  and 
perhaps  are  little  acquainted.  My  lord, 
this  is  Me'even's  Close,  bearing  the  name 
even  now  in  its  decay.  It  was  my  Lord 
Methven's  lodgingin  the  old  time.  Bless 
me  !  can  your  young  eyes  not  read  the 
motto  that  many  people  have  found  so 
significant?  Look  here,"  cried  Walter's 
cicerone,  tracing  with  his  stick  the  half- 
effaced  letters,  "  Baithe  Sune  and  Syne." 

Young  Lord  Erradeen  began,  as  was 
natural,  to  feel  ashamed  of  himself.  He 
felt  a  pang  of  discomfort  too,  for  this  cer- 
tainly bore  no  resemblance  to  the  trim 
piece  of  modern  Latin  about  the  con- 
quering power  of  virtue  which  was  on  his 
father's  seal.  The  old  possibility  that  he 
might    turn    out    an   impostor    after  all 


gleamed  across  his  mind.  *'  Does  this 
belong  to  me  ?"  he  added  with  some  ea- 
gerness, to  veil  these  other  and  less  easy 
sentiments. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  that,"  said  Mr. 
Bannatyne  with  a  slight  tone  of  contempt. 
"  But  it  was  the  Lord  of  Methven's  lodg- 
ing in  the  days  when  Scots  lords  lived  in 
the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh."  Then  he 
added,  "  There  is  a  fine  mantelpiece  up 
stairs  which  you  had  better  see.  Oh,  no- 
body will  have  any  objection,  a  silver  key 
opens  every  door  hereabout.  If  it  should 
happen  to  be  yours,  my  lord,  and  I  were 
you,"  said  the  eager  little  man,  "  I  would 
clear  out  the  whole  clanjamfry  and  have 
it  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  make  a  muse- 
um of  the  place.  You  would  pick  up 
many  a  curious  bit  as  the  auld  houses  go 
down.  This  way,  to  the  right,  and  mind 
the  hole  in  the  wall.  The  doors  are  all 
carved,  if  you  can  see  them  for  the  dirt, 
and  you'll  not  often  see  a  handsomer 
room." 

It  was  confusing  at  first  to  emerge  out 
of  the  gloom  of  the  stairs  into  the  light  of 
the  great  room,  with  its  row  of  windows 
guiltless  of  either  blind  or  curtain,  which 
was  in  possession  of  a  group  of  ragged 
children,  squatting  about  in  front  of  the 
deep,  old-fashioned  chimney,  over  which 
a  series  of  elaborate  carvings  rose  to  the 
roof.  The  room  had  once  been  panelled, 
but  half  of  the  woodwork  had  been 
dragged  down,  and  the  rest  was  in  a  de- 
plorable state.  The  contrast  of  the  squal- 
or and  wretchedness  about  him,  with  the 
framework  of  the  ancient,  half-ruined 
grandeur,  at  once  excited  and  distressed 
Walter.  There  was  a  bed,  or  rather  a 
heap  of  something  covered  with  the  bright 
patches  of  an  old  quilt,  in  one  corner,  in 
another  an  old  corner  cupboard  fixed  into 
the  wall,  a  rickety  table  and  two  chairs  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.  The  solemn,  un- 
sheltered windows,  like  so  many  hollow, 
staring  eyes,  gazed  out  through  the  cold 
veil  of  the  mist  upon  the  many  windows 
of  an  equally  tall  house  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  the  view  being  broken  by  a 
projecting  pole  thrust  forth  from  the  mid- 
dle one,  upon  which  some  dingy  clothes 
were  hanging  to  dry.  The  children  hung 
together,  getting  behind  the- biggest  of 
them,  a  ragged,  handsome  girl,  with  wild, 
elf  locks,  who  confronted  the  visitors  with 
an  air  of  defiance.  The  flooring  was 
broken  in  many  places,  and  dirty  beyond 
description.  Walter  felt  it  intolerable  to 
be  here,  to  breathe  the  stifling  atmo- 
sphere, to  contemplate  this  hideous  form 
of   decay.     He    thought    some    one    was 
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looking  at  him  from  behind  the  torn  pan- 
els. "This  is  horrible,"  he  said.  "I 
hope  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it."  Dis- 
gust and  a  shivering,  visionary  dread  was 
in  his  voice. 

"  Your  race  has  had  plenty  to  do  with 
it,"  said  the  antiquary.  "  It  was  here, 
they  say,  that  the  warlock  lord  played  most 
of  his  pliskies.  It  was  his 'warm  study 
of  deals'  like  that  they  made  for  John 
Knox  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
These  walls  have  seen  strange  sights : 
and  if  you  believe  in  witchcraft,  as  one  of 
your  name  ought " 

"  Why  should  one  of  my  name  believe 
in  witchcraft."*  It  appears,"  he  said,  with 
petulance,  "  that  I  know  very  little  about 
my  name." 

"So  I  should  have  said,"  said  the  an- 
tiquary dryly.  "  But  no  doubt  you  have 
heard  of  your  great  ancestor,  the  warlock 
lord  .'*  I  am  not  saying  that  I  admire  the 
character  in  the  abstract;  but  an  ances- 
tor like  that  is  fine  for  a  family.  He 
was  mixed  up  in  all  the  doings  of  the 
time,  and  he  made  his  own  out  of  every 
one  of  them.  And  then  he's  a  grand 
historical  problem  to  the  present  day, 
which  is  no  small  distinction.  You  never 
heard  of  that.?  Oh,  my  lord,  that's  just 
not  possible  !  He  was  the  one  whose 
death  was  never  proved  nor  nothing  about 
him,  where  he  was  buried,  or  the  nature 
of  his  end,  or  if  he  ever  came  to  an  end 
at  all ;  his  son  would  never  take  the  title, 
and  forbade  his  son  to  do  it :  but  by  the 
time  you  have  got  to  the  second  genera- 
tion you  are  not  minding  so  much.  I  no- 
ticed that  the  late  lord  would  never  enter 
into  conversation  on  the  subject.  The 
family  has  always  been  touchy  about  it. 
It  was  the  most  complete  disappearance  I 
can  recollect  hearing  of.  Most  historical 
puzzles  clear  themselves  up  in  time:  but 
this  never  was  cleared  up.  Of  course  it 
has  given  rise  to  legends.  Y'ou  will  per- 
haps be  more  interested  in  the  family 
legends.  Lord  Erradeen.-*" 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Walter  abruptly.  "  I 
have  told  you  I  know  very  little  about  the 
family.  What  is  it  we  came  to  see  1  —  not 
this  wretched  place  which  makes  me  sick. 
The  past  should  carry  off  its  shell  with  it, 
and  not  leave  those  old  clothes  to  rot 
here." 

"  Oh  ! "  cried  little  Mr.  Bannatyne, 
with  a  shudder.  "  I  never  suspected  I 
was  bringing  in  an  iconoclast.  That  man- 
telpiece is  a  grand  work  of  art,  Lord  Erra- 
deen.  Look  at  that  serpent  twisted  about 
among  the  drapery —  you'll  not  see  such 
work  now;  and  the  ermine  on  that  mantle 


just  stands  out  in  every  hair,  for  all  the 
grime  and  the  smoke.  It  is  the  legend 
beneath  the  shield  that  is  most  interest- 
ing in  the  point  of  view  of  the  family. 
1  t's  a  sort  of  rhyming  slogan,  or  rather  it's 
an  addition  to  the  old  slogan, '  Live,  Me'- 
even,'  which  everybody  knows." 

Walter  felt  a  mingled  attraction  and 
repulsion  which  held  him  there  undecided 
in  front  of  the  great  old  fireplace,  like 
Hercules  or  any  other  hero  between  the 
symbolical  goocl  and  evil.  He  had  a  great 
curiosity  to  know  what  all  this  meant, 
mingled  with  an  angry  disinclination  im- 
possible to  put  into  words.  Mr.  Banna- 
tine,  who  of  course  knew  nothing  of  what 
was  going  on  in  his  mind,  took  upon 
himself  the  congenial  task  of  tracing  the 
inscription  out.  It  was  doggerel,  bad 
enough  to  satisfy  every  aspiration  of  an 
antiquary.     It  was  as  follows  :  — 

Ne  fleyt  atte  Helle,  ne  fond  for  Heaven, 
Live,  Me'even. 

"You  will  see  how  it  fits  in  with 
the  other  motto,"  cried  the  enthusiast, 
"'Baithe  Sune  and  Syne,'  which  has  a 
grand  kind  of  indifference  to  time  and  all 
its  changes  that  just  delights  me.  And 
the  other  has  the  same  sentiment,  'Nei- 
ther frightened  for  hell  nor  keen  about 
heaven.'  It  is  the  height  of  impiety,"  he 
said,  with  a  subdued  chuckle;  "but  that's 
not  inappropriate  —  it's  far  from  inappro- 
priate ;  it  is  just  in  fact,  what  might  have 
been  expected.     The  warlock  lord " 

"  I  hope  you  won't  think  me  ungrate- 
ful," cried  Walter,  "  but  I  don't  think  I 
want  to  know  any  more  about  that  old 
ruf^an.  There  is  something  in  the  place 
that  oppresses  me."  He  took  out  from 
his  pocket  a  handful  of  coins.  (It  was 
with  the  pleasure  of  novelty  that  he  shook 
them  together,  gold  and  silver  in  one 
shining  heap,  and  threw  half  a  dozen  of 
them  to  the  little  group  before  the  fire.) 
"  For  Heaven's  sake  let  us  get  out  of 
this  !  "  he  said  nervously.  He  could  not 
have  explained  the  sentiment  Q)[  horror, 
almost  of  fear,  that  was  in  his  mind.  "  If 
it  is  mine,"  he  said,  as  they  went  down 
the  spiral  stair,  groping  against  the  black, 
humid  wall,  "  I  shall  pull  it  down  and  let 
in  some  air  and  clear  the  lilth  away." 

"God  bless  me!"  cried  the  antiquary 
in  horror  and  distress,  "you  will  never  do 
that.  The  finest  street  in  Christendom, 
and  one  of  the  best  houses  !  No,  no.  Lord 
Erradeen,  you  will  never  do  that !  " 

When  Mr.  Bannatyne  got  back  to  the 
club,  he  expressed  an  opinion  of  Lord 
Erradeen,  which  we  are  glad  to  believe 
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further  experience  induced  him  to  modify. 
He  declared  that  old  Bob  Milnathort  had 
given  him  such  a  handful  as  he  had  not 
undertaken  for  years.  "Just  a  young 
Cockney!"  he  said,  "a  stupid  English- 
man !  with  no  more  understanding  of  his- 
tory, or  even  of  the  share  his  own  race 
has  had  in  it  than  that  collie  dog  —  in- 
deed, Yarrow  is  far  more  intelligent,  and 
a  brute  that  is  conscious  of  a  fine  descent. 
I  am  not  saying  that  there  are  not  fine 
lads  among  some  of  those  English-bred 
young  men,  and  some  that  have  the  sense 
to  like  old-fashioned  things.  But  this 
young  fellow  is  just  a  Cockney,  he  is  just 
a  young  cynic.  Pull  down  the  house,  said 
he!  Spoil  the  first  street  in  Europe! 
We'll  see  what  the  Town  Council  —  not 
to  say  the  Woods  and  Forests  —  will  say 
to  that,  my  young  man  !  And  I  hope  I 
have  Bailie  Brown  under  my  thumb!" 
the  enraged  antiquary  cried. 

Meantime  Walter  made  his  way  through 
the  dark  streets  in  a  tremor  of  excitement 
and  dislike  of  which  he  could  give  no  ex- 
planation to  himself.  Why  should  the  old 
house  have  affected  him  so  strongly? 
There  was  no  reason  for  it  that  he  knew. 
Perhaps  there  was  something  in  the  sud- 
denness of  the  transition  from  the  com- 
fortable English  prose  of  Sloebury  to  all 
these  old-world  scenes  and  suggestions 
which  had  a  disenchanting  effect  upon 
him.  He  had  not  been  aware  that  he  was 
more  matter  of  fact  than  another,  less 
likely  to  be  affected  by  romance  and  his- 
torical associations.  But  so  it  had  turned 
out.  The  grimy  squalor  of  the  place,  the 
bad  atmosphere,  the  odious  associations, 
had  either  destroyed  for  him  all  the  more 
attractive  prejudices  of  long  family  de- 
scent, and  a  name  which  had  descended 
through  many  generations  —  or  else, 
something  more  subtle  still,  some  internal 
influence  had  communicated  that  loathing 
and  sickness  of  the  heart.  Which  was  it? 
He  could  not  tell.  He  said  to  himself, 
with  a  sort  of  scorn  at  himself,  that  prob- 
ably the  bourgeois  atmosphere  of  Sloe- 
bury  had  made  him  incapable  of  those 
imaginative  flights  for  which  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  classes  have  a  mutual  apti- 
tude. The  atmosphere  of  comfort  and 
respectability  was  against  it.  This  idea 
rather  exasperated  him,  and  he  dwelt 
upon  it  with  a  natural  perversity  because 
he  hated  to  identify  himself  as  one  of  that 
stolid  middle  class  which  is  above  or  be- 
neath fanciful  impulses.  Then  he  began 
to  wonder  whether  all  this  might  not  be 
part  of  a  deep-laid  scheme  on  the  part  of 
old  Milnathort  to  get  him,  Walter,  under 


his  power.  No  doubt  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  be  brought  to  that  intol- 
erable place,  and  all  the  spells  of  the  past 
called  forth  to  subdue  him  by  his  imag- 
ination if  never  through  his  intellect. 
What  did  they  take  him  for?  He  was  no 
credulous  Celt,  but  a  sober-minded  En- 
glishman, not  likely  to  let  his  imagination 
run  away  with  him,  or  to  be  led  by  the 
nose  by  any  diablerie,  however  skilful. 
They  might  make  up  their  minds  to  it, 
that  their  wiles  of  this  kind  would  meet 
with  no  success.  Walter  was  by  no 
means  sure  who  he  meant  by  they,  ox  why 
they  should  endeavor  to  get  him  into  their 
power;  but  he  wanted  something  to  find 
fault  with  — some  way  of  shaking  off  the 
burden  of  a  mental  weight  which  he  did 
not  understand,  which  filled  him  with  dis- 
comfort and  new  sensations  which  he 
could  not  explain.  He  could  almost  have 
supposed  (had  he  believed  in  mesmerism, 
according  to  the  description  given  of  it 
in  fiction)  that  he  was  under  some  mes- 
meric influence,  and  that  some  expert, 
some  adept,  was  trying  to  decoy  him  with- 
in some  fatal  circle  of  impression.  But 
he  set  his  teeth  and  all  his  power  of  re- 
sistance against  it.  They  should  not  find 
him  an  easy  prey. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  drawing-room  in  Moray  Place 
seemed  in  the  partial  gloom  very  large 
and  lofty.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Walter  was  accustomed  only  to  the  com- 
paratively small  rooms  of  an  English 
country  town  where  there  was  nobody 
who  was  very  rich  —  and  the  solid,  tall 
Edinburgh  houses  were  imposing  to  him. 
There  was  no  light  but  that  which  came 
from  a  blazing  fire,  and  which  threw  an 
irregular  ruddy  illumination  upon  every- 
thing, but  no  distinct  vision.  He  saw  the 
tall  windows  indefinitely  draped,  and  look- 
ing not  unlike  three  colossal  women  in 
abundant  vague  robes  standing  against 
the  wall.  In  a  smaller  room  behind, 
which  opened  from  this,  the  firelight  was 
still  brighter,  but  still  only  partially  lit 
up  the  darkness.  It  showed,  however,  a 
table  placed  near  the  fire,  and  glowing 
with  bright  reflections  from  its  silver  and 
china;  and  just  beyond  that,  out  of  the 
depths  of  what  looked  like  an  elongated 
.easy  chair,  a  piece  of  whiteness,  which 
was  a  female  countenance.  Walter,  con- 
fused at  his  entrance,  made  out  after  a 
moment  that  it  was  a  lady,  half  reclining 
on  a  sort  of  invalid  chaise  lojigue,  who 
raised  herself  slightly  to  receive  him,  with 
a  flicker  of  a  pair  of  white,  attenuated 
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hands.  "You  are  very  welcome,  Lord 
Erradeen,"  she  said,  in  a  sweet,  feeble 
voice.  "  Will  you  excuse  my  rising  —  for 
Pm  a  great  invalid  —  and  come  and  sit 
down  here  beside  me  ?  I  have  been  look- 
ing for  you  this  half-hour  past."  The 
hand  which  she  held  out  to  him  was  so 
thin  that  he  scarcely  felt  its  light  pres- 
sure. "If  you  have  no  objection,"  said 
Miss  Milnathort,  "we  will  do  with  the 
firelight  for  a  little  longer.  It  is  my  fa- 
vorite light.  My  brother  sent  me  word  I 
was  to  expect  you,  and  after  your  cold 
walk  you  will  be  glad  of  a  cup  of  tea." 
She  did  not  pause  for  any  reply,  but  went 
on,  drawing  the  table  towards  her,  and 
arranging  everything  with  the  skill  of  an 
accustomed  hand.  "I  am  just  a  cripple 
creature,"  she  said.  "  I  have  had  to  learn 
to  serve  myself  in  this  way,  and  Robert  is 
extraordinarily  thoughtful.  There  is  not 
a  mechanical  convenience  invented  but  I 
have  it  before  it  is  well  out  of  the  brain 
that  devised  it ;  and  that  is  how  I  get  on 
so  well  with  no  backbone  to  speak  of. 
All  this  is  quite  new  to  you,"  she  said, 
quickly  shaking  off  one  subject  and  tak- 
ing up  another,  with  a  little  swift  move- 
ment of  her  head. 

"  Do  you  mean  —  Edinburgh,  or " 

"  I  mean  everything,"  said  the  lady. 
"  Edinburgh  will  be  just  a  bit  of  scenery 
in  the  drama  that  is  opening  upon  you. 
and  here  am  I  just  another  tableau.  I 
can  see  it  all  myself  with  your  young'eyes. 
You  can  scarcely  tell  if  it  is  real." 

"  That  is  true  enough,"  said  Walter, 
"and  the  scenery  all  turns  upon  the  plot 
so  far:  which  is  what  it  does  not  always 
do  upon  the  stage." 

"Ay!"  said  Miss  Milnathort,  with  a 
tone  of  surprise,  "and  how  may  that  be.'' 
I  don't  see  any  particular  significance  in 
Holyrood.  It  is  where  all  you  English 
strangers  go,  as  if  Edinburgh  had  no 
meaning  but  Queen  Mary." 

"  We  did  not  go  to  Holyrood.  We 
went  to  Lord  Methven's  Lodging,  as  I 
hear  it  is  called:  which  was  highly  appro- 
priate." 

"Dear  me,"  said  the  lady,  "do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  John  Bannatyne  had 
that  sense  in  him  ?  I  will  remember  that 
the  next  time  Robert  calls  him  an  auld 
foozle.  And  so  you  saw  the  lodging  of 
Methven  ?  I  have  never  seen  it  myself. 
Did  it  not  make  your  heart  sick  to  see  all 
the  poverty  and  misery  in  that  awful 
street?  Oh,  yes,  I'm  told  it's  a  grand 
street:  but  I  never  have  the  heart  to  go 
into  it.  I  think  the  place  should  die  with 
the-age  that  gave  it  birth." 


This  was  a  sentiment  so  entirely  unlike 
what  Walter  had  expected  to  hear,  that 
for  the  moment  it  took  from  him  all  power 
of  reply.  "  That  would  be  hard  upon  an- 
tiquity," he  said  at  length,  "and  I  don't 
know  what  the  artists  would  say,  or  our 
friend  Mr.  Bannatyne." 

"  He  would  have  me  burnt  for  a  witch," 
the  invalid  said,  with  a  sweet  little  Ir.ugh  ; 
and  then  she  added,  "Ah,  it  is  very  well 
to  talk  about  art ;  but  there  was  great 
sense  in  that  saying  of  the  old  Reform- 
ers, '  Ding  down  the  nest,  and  the  crows 
will  flee  away.'  " 

"  I  expected,"  said  Walter,  "  to  find  you 
full  of  reverence  for  the  past,  and  faith 
in  mysteries  and  family  secrets,  and  — 
how  can  I  tell?  —  ghosts  perhaps."  He 
laughed,  but  the  invalid  did  not  echo  his 
laugh.  And  this  brought  a  little  chill  and 
check  to  his  satisfaction.  The  sense  that 
one  has  suddenly  struck  a  jarring  note  is 
highly  uncomfortable  when  one  is  young. 
Walter  put  back  his  chair  a  little,  not  re- 
flecting that  the  firelight  revealed  very 
little  of  his  sudden  blush. 

"  I  have  had  no  experience  in  what  you 
call  ghosts,"  she  said  gravely.  "  I  cannot, 
to  tell  the  truth,  see  any  argument  against 
them,  except  just  that  we  don't  see  them  ; 
and  I  think  that's  a  pity  for  my  part." 

To  this,  as  it  was  a  view  of  the  subject 
equally  new  to  him,  Walter  made  no  re- 
ply. 

"Take  you  care,  Lord  Erradeen,"  she 
resumed  hastily,  "not  to  let  yourself  be 
persuaded  to  adopt  that  sort  of  nomen- 
clature." There  was  a  touch  of  Scotch 
in  her  accent  that  naturalized  the  long 
word,  and  made  it  quite  in  keeping. 
"  Conclude  nothing  to  be  a  ghost  till  you 
cannot  account  for  it  in  any  other  way. 
There  are  many  things  that  are  far  more 
surprising,"  she  said;  then,  shaking  off 
tiie  subject  once  more  with  that  little 
movement  of  her  head,  "  You  are  not  tak- 
ing your  tea.  You  must  have  had  a  tiring 
day  after  travelling  all  night.  That  is 
one  of  the  modern  fashions  I  cannot  make 
up  my  mind  to.  They  tell  me  the  railway 
is  not  so  wearying  as  the  long  coach  jour- 
neys we  used  to  make  in  the  old  time." 

"  But  you  — can  scarcely  remember  the 
old  coach  journeys  ?  Why,  my  mother  —  " 

"Very  likely  I  am  older  than  your 
mother;  and  I  rarely  budge  out  of  this 
corner.  I  have  never  seen  your  mother, 
but  1  remember  Captain  Methven  long, 
long  ago,  who  was  not  unlike  the  general 
outline  of  you,  so  far  as  1  can  make  out. 
When  the  light  comes  you  will  see  I  am 
an  old  woman,     it  is  just  possible   that 
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this  is  why  I  am  so  fond  of  the  firelight," 
she  said  with  a  laugh  ;  "for  I'm  really  very 
young  though  I  was  born  long  ago.  Rob- 
ert and  me,  we  remember  all  our  games 
and  plays  in  a  way  that  people  that  have 
had  children  of  their  own  never  do.  We 
are  just  boy  and  girl  still,  and  I've  known 
us  after  a  long  talk,  forget  ourselves  alto- 
gether, and  talk  of  papa  and  mamma  1 " 
She  clapped  her  hands  together  at  this, 
and  went  into  a  peal  of  genuine  laughter, 
such  as  is  always  infectious.  Walter 
laughed  too,  but  in  a  half-embarrassed, 
half-unreal  way.  All  was  so  strange  to 
him,  and  this  curious  introduction  into  a 
half-seen,  uncomprehended  world  the  most 
curious  of  all. 

"  I  would  like  to  know  a  little  about 
yourself,"  she  resumed,  after  a  moment. 
"You  were  not  in  the  secret  that  it  was 
you  who  were  the  kin  ?  It  was  strange 
your  father  should  have  left  you  in  the 
dark." 

"  I  can't  remember  my  father,"  said 
Walter  hastily. 

"That  makes  little  difference;  but  you 
were  always  a  strange  family.  Now  you, 
Robert  tells  me,  you're  not  so  very  much 
of  an  Erradeen  —  you  take  after  your 
mother's  side.  And  I'm  very,  very  glad 
to  hear  it.  It  will  perhaps  be  you,  if  you 
liave  the  courage,  that  will  put  a  stop  to 
—  many  things.  There  are  old  rhymes 
upon  that  subject,  but  you  will  put  little 
faith  in  old  rhymes;  I  none  at  all.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  just  made  up  long  after  the 
occasion,  just  for  the  sake  of  the  fun,  or 
perhaps  because  some  one  is  pleased  with 
himself  to  have  found  a  rhyme.  Now 
that  one  that  they  tell  me  is  in  the  Canon- 
gate  —  that  about  '  Live,  Me'even '  " 

"  I  thought  you  said  you  didn't  know 
it?" 

"I  have  never  seen  it;  but  you  don't 
suppose  I  am  ignorant  of  the  subject, 
Lord  Erradeen  ?  Do  you  know  I  have 
been  here  stretched  out  in  my  chair  these 
thirty  years  .f*  and  what  else  could  I  give 
my  attention  to,  considering  all  things? 
Well,  I  do  not  believe  in  that.  Oh,  it's 
far  too  pat!  When  a  thing  is  true  it  is 
not  just  so  terribly  in  keeping.  I  believe 
it  was  made  up  by  somebody  that  knew 
the  story  just  as  we  do  ;  probably  a  hun- 
dred years  or  more  after  the  event." 

Walter  did  not  say  that  he  was  quite 
unacquainted  with  the  event.  His  inter- 
est perhaps,  though  he  was  not  aware  of 
it,  was  a  little  less  warm  since  he  knew 
that  Miss  Milnathort  was  his  mother's 
contemporary  rather  than  his  own  ;  but  ho 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 


better  not  to  ask  any  direct  questions. 
The  light  had  faded  much,  and  was  now 
nothing  more  than  a  steady  red  glow  in 
place  of  the  leaping  and  blazing  of  the 
tlames.  He  scarcely  saw  his  entertainer 
at  all.  There  were  two  spots  of  bright- 
ness which  moved  occasionally,  and  which 
represented  her  face  and  the  hands  which 
she  had  clasped  together  (when  they  were 
not  flickering  about  in  incessant  gesture) 
in  her  lap.  But  there  was  something  al- 
together quaint  and  strange  in  the  situa- 
tion. It  did  not  irritate  him  as  the  men 
had  done.  And  then  she  had  the  good 
sense  to  agree  with  him  in  some  respects, 
though  the  melange  of  opinions  in  her 
was  remarkable,  and  he  did  not  under- 
stand what  she  would  be  at.  There  was 
an  interval  of  quiet  in  which  neither  of 
them  said  anything,  and  then  a  large  step 
was  audible  coming  slowly  up-stairs,  and 
through  the  other  drawing-room. 

"  Here  is  Robert,"  the  invalid  said  with 
a  smile  in  her  voice.  It  was  nothing  but 
a  tall  shadow  that  appeared,  looming  huge 
in  the  ruddy  light. 

"  Have  you  got  Lord  Erradeen  with 
you,  Alison  ?  and  how  are  you  and  he  get- 
ting on  together  ?  "  said  old  Milnathort's 
voice. 

Walter  rose  hastily  to  his  feet  with  a 
feeling  that  other  elements  less  agreeable 
were  at  once  introduced,  and  that  his 
pride  was  affronted  by  being  discussed  in 
this  easy  manner  over  his  head. 

"  We  are  getting  on  fine,  Robert.  He 
is  just  as  agreeable  as  you  say,  and  I  have 
great  hopes  will  be  the  man.  But  you 
are  late,  and  it  will  soon  be  time  for  din- 
ner. I  would  advise  you  to  show  our 
young  gentleman  to  his  room,  and  see 
that  he's  comfortable.  And  after  dinner, 
when  you  have  had  your  goo'd  meal,  we'll 
have  it  all  out  with  him." 

"  I  am  thinking,  Alison,  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  we  must  go  over  that  will  be 
best  between  him  and  me." 

"  That  must  be  as  you  please,  Robert, 
my  man,"  said  the  lady,  and  Walter  felt 
like  a  small  child  who  is  being  discussed 
over  his  head  by  grown-up  persons,  whom 
he  feels  to  be  his  natural  e'-  -mies.  He 
rose  willingly,  yet  with  unconscious  of- 
fence, and  followed  his  host  to  his  room, 
inwardly  indignant  with  himself  for  hav- 
ing thus  impaired  his  own  liberty  by  for- 
saking his  inn.  The  room  however  was 
luxuriously  comfortable,  shining  with  fire- 
light, and  a  grave  and  respectable  servant, 
in  mourning,  was  arranging  his  evening 
clothes  upon  the  bed. 

"This  is  Symington,"  said  Mr.  Milna- 
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thort,  "he  was  your  late  cousin's  body- 
servant.  The  late  Lord  Erradeen  gave 
him  a  very  warm  recommendation.  There 
might  be  things  perhaps  in  which  he 
would  be  of  use." 

"Thanks,"  said  Walter  impulsively. 
"I  have  a  man  coming.  I  am  afraid  the 
recommendation  is  a  little  too  late." 

This  unfortunately  was  not  true;  but 
the  young  man  felt  that  to  allow  himself 
to  be  saddled  with  a  sort  of  governor  in 
the  shape  of  the  late  lord's  servant  was 
more  than  could  be  required  of  him  ;  and 
that  he  must  assert  himself  before  it  was 
too  late. 

"You  will  settle  that  at  your  pleasure, 
my  lord,"  said  old  Milnathort,  and  he 
went  away,  shutting  the  door  carefully, 
his  steady,  slow  step  echoing  along  the 
passage.  The  man  was  not  apparently  in 
the  least  daunted  by  Walter's  irritation. 
He  went  on  mechanically,  lightly  brush- 
ing out  a  crease,  and  unfolding  the  coat 
with  that  affectionate  care  which  a  good 
servant  bestows  upon  good  clothes.  Wal- 
ter longed  to  have  brought  his  old  coat 
with  him  that  everything  should  not  have 
been  so  distressingly  new. 

"That  will  do,"  he  said,  "that  will  do. 
It  is  a  pity  to  give  you  so  much  trouble 
when,  as  I  tell  you,  I  have  another  man 
engaged." 

"  It  is  no  trouble,  my  lord  ;  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure. I  came  out  of  attachment  to  the 
family.  I've  been  many  years  about  my 
late  lord.  And  however  ye  may  remind 
yourself  that  you  are  but  a  servant,  and 
service  is  no  heritage,  yet  it's  not  easy  to 
keep  yourself  from  becoming  attached." 

"  My  good  man,"  said  Walter,  half  im- 
patient, half  touched,  "you  never  saw  me 
in  your  life  before.  I  can't  see  how  you 
can  have  any  attachment  to  me." 

Symington  had  a  long  face,  with  a  some- 
what lugubrious  expression,  contradicted 
by  the  twinkle  of  a  pair  of  humorous, 
deep-set  eyes.  He  gave  a  glance  up  at 
Walter  from  where  he  stood  fondling  the 
lappels  of  the  new  coat. 

"  There  are  many  kinds  of  attachments, 
my  lord,"  he  said  oracularly;  "some  to 
the  person  and  some  to  the  race.  For  a 
number  of  years  past  I  have,  so  to  speak, 
just  identified  myself  with  the  Erradeens. 
It's  not  common  in  England,  so  far  as  1 
can  hear,  but  it's  just  our  old  Scots  way. 
I  will  take  no  other  service.  So,  being 
free,  if  your  lordship  pleases,  1  will  just 
look  after  your  lordship's  things  till  the 
other  man  comes." 

Walter  perceived  in  a  moment  by  the 
way  Symington  said  these  words  that  he 


had  no  faith  whatever  in  the  other  man. 
He  submitted  accordingly  to  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  family  retainer,  with  a  great 
deal  of  his  old  impatience,  tempered  by  a 
sense  of  the  humor  of  the  situation.  It 
seemed  that  he  was  never  to  have  any 
control  over  himself.  He  had  barely 
escaped  from  the  tutelage  of  home  when 
he  fell  into  this  other  which  was  much 
more  rigid.  "Poor  mother!  "he  said  to 
himself,  with  an  affectionate  recollection 
of  her  many  cares,  her  anxious  watchful- 
ness; and  laughed  to  himself  at  the 
thought  that  she  was  being  avenged. 

Mr.  Milnathort's  table  was  handsome 
and  liberal ;  the  meal  even  too  abundant 
for  the  solitary  pair  who  sat  alone  at  a 
corner  of  the  large  table,  amid  a  blaze  of 
light.     Miss  Milnathort  did  not  appear. 

"  She  never  comes  down.  She  has 
never  sat  down  at  table  since  she  had  her 
accident,  and  that  is  thirty  years  since." 

There  was  something  in  Mr.  Milna- 
thort's tone  as  he  said  this  that  made 
Walter  believe  that  her  accident  too  had 
something  to  do  with  the  family.  Every- 
thing tended  towards  that,  or  sprang  from 
it.  Had  he  been  to  the  manner  born,  this 
would  no  doubt  have  seemed  to  him  nat- 
ural enough  ;  but  as  it  was  he  could  not 
keep  himself  from  the  idea  either  that  he 
was  being  laughed  at,  or  that  some  design 
was  hidden  beneath  this  constant  refer- 
ence. The  dinner,  however,  went  off  very 
quietly.  It  was  impossible  to  discuss 
anything  of  a  private  character  in  the 
presence  of  Milnathort's  serious  butler, 
and  of  the  doubly  grave  apparition  of 
Symington,  who  helped  the  other  to  wait. 

Walter  had  never  dined  so  solemnly 
before.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that 
he  had  seldom  dined  so  well.  It  was  a 
pity  that  he  was  so  little  knowing  in  this 
particular.  Mr.  Milnathort  encouraged 
him  through  the  repast  by  judicious  words 
of  advice  and  recommendation.  He  was 
very  genial  and  expansive  at  this  most 
generous  moment  of  the  day.  Fond  of 
good  fare  himself  he  liked  to  communi- 
cate and  recommend  it,  and  Waller's  ap- 
petite was  excellent,  if  perhaps  his  taste 
was  uncultivated.  The  two  noiseless  at- 
tendants circulating  about  the  table  served 
them  with  a  gravity  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  importance  of  the  event,  which 
was  to  the  old  lawyer  the  most  interesting 
of  the  day. 

When  they  were  left  alone  finally,  the 
aspect  of  affairs  changed  a  little.  Mr. 
Milnathort  cleared  his  throat,  and  laid 
aside  his  napkin.     He  said, — 

"  We  must  not  forget,  Lord  Erradeen, 
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that  we  have  a  great  deal  of  business  to 
get  through.  But  you  have  had  a  fa- 
tiguing dav,  and  probably  very  little  sleep 
last  night ^ " 

"  I  slept  very  well,  I  assure  you,"  Wal- 
ter replied  cheerfully. 

"Ay,  ay,  you  are  young,"  said  Mr.  Mil- 
nathort, with  a  half  sigh.  "Still  all  the 
financial  statements,  and  to  give  you  a 
just  view  of  all  that's  coming  to  you,  will 
take  time.  With  your  permission  we'll 
keep  that  till  to-morrow.     But  there's  just 

a  thing  or  two Lord  save  us!  "he 

cried  suddenly,  "you're  not  the  kind  of 
person  for  this.  There  is  many  a  one  I 
know  that  would  have  liked  it  all  the  bet- 
ter—  till  they  knew  —  for  what's  attached 
to  it.  I  thought  as  much  when  I  first  set 
eyes  upon  you.  This  will  be  one  that 
will  not  take  it  all  for  gospel,  I  said  to 
myself  —  one  that  will  set  up  his  own 
judgment,  and  demand  the  reason  why." 

Walter,  a  little  uncertain  at  first  how  to 
take  this,  ended  by  being  gratified  with 
such  an  estimate  of  himself.  It  showed, 
he  felt,  more  perception  than  he  had 
looked  for,  and  he  answered,  with  a  little 
complacency,  "  I  hope  you  think  that  is 
the  right  way  of  approaching  a  new  sub- 
ject." 

"  I  am  not  unbiased  myself,"  said  the 
lawyer,  "and  I  have  had  to  do  with  it  all 
my  life.  There  are  conditions  connected 
with  your  inheritance,'  Lord  Erradeen, 
that  may  seem  out  of  the  way  to  a  stran- 
ger. If  you  had  succeeded  in  the  way  of 
nature,  as  your  father's  son,  they  would 
not  have  been  new  to  you,  and  you  would 
have  been  prepared.  In  that  way  it  is 
hard  upon  you.  There  was  one  of  your 
ancestors  that  laid  certain  conditions,  as 
I  was  saying,  upon  every  heir.  He  was 
one  that  had,  as  you  may  say,  a  good 
right  to  do  that,  or  whatever  else  he 
pleased,  seeing  he  was  the  making  of  the 
family.  In  old  days  it  was  no  more  than 
a  bit  small  Highland  lairdship.  It  was 
he  that  gave  it  consequence;  but  he  has 
held  a  heavy  hand  upon  his  successors 
ever  since." 

"  Would  it  be  he  by  any  chance  of 
whom  Mr.  Bannatyne  was  discoursing  to 
me,"  said  Walter,  "under  the  title  of  the 
warlock  lord  ?  " 

"Ah  !  John  Bannatyne  took  that  upon 
him?  "cried  Mr.  Milnathort,  with  vivac- 
ity. His  eyes  gleamed  from  under  his 
deep-set  brows.  "  The  less  a  man  known 
the  more  ready  he  is  to  instruct  the 
world:  but  I  never  thought  he  would  take 
that  upon  him.  So  you  see,  as  I  was 
saying,  there  are  certain  —  formalities  to 


go  through.  It  is  understood  that  once  a 
year,  wherever  he  may  be,  Lord  Erradeen 
should  pass,  say  a  week,  say  two  or  three 
days,  in  the  old  castle  of  Kinloch-houran, 
which  is  the  old  seat  of  the  family,  the 
original  of  the  Methven  race." 

Walter  had  been  listening  with  some 
anxiety.  He  drew  a  long  breath  as  Mr. 
Milnathort  came  to  a  pause.  "Is  that 
all?"  he  cried,  with  a  voice  of  relief. 
Then  he  laughed.  "  I  was  winding  my- 
self up  to  something  heroic,  but  if  it  is 
only  a  periodical  retirement  to  an  old 
castle  —  to  think,  I  suppose,  upon  one's 
sins  and  examine  one's  conscience " 

"  Something  very  like  that,"  said  the  old 
man,  somewhat  grimly. 

"Well!  It  might  be  a  great  inconven- 
ience ;  but  there  is  nothing  very  appall- 
ing in  the  prospect,  if  that  is  all." 

"It  is  all.  Lord  Erradeen  —  if  ye  ex- 
cept what  passes  there,  a  thing  that  is 
your  own  concern,  and  that  I  have  never 
pried  into  for  my  part.  And  just  this  be- 
side, that  you  are  expected  there  at  once 
and  without  delay." 

"Expected  —  at  once  and  without  de- 
lay." Walter  grew  red  with  anger  at 
these  peremptory  words.  "  This  sounds 
a  little  arbitrary^"  he  said.  "Expected? 
by  whom  ?  and  to  what  purpose  ?  I  don't 
understand " 

"  Nor  do  I,  my  young  lord.  But  it's  so 
in  the  documents,  and  so  has  it  been  with 
every  Lord  of  Erradeen  up  to  this  period. 
It  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done.  Before  you 
come  into  enjoyment  of  anything,  or  take 
your  place  in  the  country,  there  is  this 
visit  —  if  you  like  to  call  it  a  visit :  this  — 
sojourn  :  not  a  long  one,  at  least,  you  may 
be  thankful  —  to  be  made " 

"  To  what  purpose  ?  "  Walter  repeated, 
almost  mechanically.  He  could  not,  him- 
self, understand  the  sudden  tempest  of 
resistance,  of  anger,  of  alarm  that  got  up 
within  him.  "  There  is  reason  in  every- 
thing," he  said,  growing  pale.  "What  is 
it  for  ?     What  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  Lord  Erradeen,  a  minute  since  you 
said,  was  that  all  ?  And  now  you  change 
color  :  you  ask  why,  and  wherefore " 

Walter  made  a  great  effort  to  regain 
command  of  himself.  "  It  is  inconsistent, 
I  allow,"  he  said.  "Somehow,  the  order 
to  go  now  is  irritating  and  unpleasant.  I 
suppose  it's  simple  enough,  a  piece  of 
tyranny  such  as  people  seem  to  think  they 
may  indulge  in  after  they're  dead.  But  it 
is  abominably  arbitrary  and  tyrannical. 
What  good  does  the  old  beggar  think  —  " 

"  Hold  your  peace,"  cried  Mr.  Milna- 
thort, with  a  little  trepidation.  "  We  have 
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no  right  to  call  namesj  and  I  would  not 

like  it'to  be  thought "  Here  he  paused 

with  a  sort  of  uneasy  smile,  and  added, 
"I  am  speaking  nonsense,"  with  a  vague 
glance  about  him.  "  I  think  we  might  join 
my  sister  up-stairs;  and,  as  she  knows 
just  as  much  as  I  do,  or,  maybe,  more,  you 
can  speak  as  freely  as  you  please  before 
her  —  oh,  quite  freely.  But,  my  dear 
young  lord,  call  no  names  !  "  cried  Mr. 
Milnathort.  He  got  up  hurriedly,  leaving 
his  wine  which  he  had  just  filled  out,  a 
demonstration  of  sincerity  which  made  a 
great  impression  upon  Walter,  and  threw 
open  the  door.  "Putting  off  the  busi- 
ness details  till  to-morrow,  I  know  noth- 
ing else  that  we  cannot  discuss  before 
Alison,"  he  said. 

Walter  was  much  startled  when  he  went 
back  to  the  inner  drawing-room  and  found 
it  lighted.  Miss  Milnathort  did  not  em- 
ploy any  of  those  devices  by  which  light 
is  softened  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  beauty 
which  has  passed  its  prime.  The  light 
(alas  for  the  prejudices  of  the  aesthetic 
reader!)  was  gas;  and,  though  it  was 
slightly  disguised  by  means  of  opal  glass, 
it  still  poured  down  in  a  brilliant  flood, 
and  the  little  room  was  almost  as  light  as 
day.  She  lay  in  her  chaise  longue  placed 
under  this  illumination.  Her  face  was 
preternaturally  young,  almost  childish, 
small,  and  full  of  color,  her  hair  snow- 
white.  She  seemed  to  have  been  ex- 
empted from  the  weight  of  years,  in  com- 
pensation, perhaps,  for  other  sufferings; 
her  skin  was  smooth  and  unwrinkled,  her 
eyes  full  of  dewy  brightness  like  those  of 
a  girl.  Her  dress,  so  far  as  it  was  visible, 
was  white,  made  of  cashmere  or  some 
other  woollen  material,  solid  and  warm, 
but  with  lace  at  the  neck,  and  pretty  rib- 
bons breaking  the  monotony  of  the  tint. 
She  looked  like  a  girl  dressed  for  some 
simple  party,  who  had  lain  there  waiting 
for  the  little  festivity  to  begin,  for  no  one 
could  imagine  how  many  years.  Her 
hands  were  soft  and  round  and  young 
like  her  face.  The  wind  had  not  been  al- 
lowed to  visit  her  cheek  too  roughly  for  a 
lifetime.  What  had  happened  before  the 
event  which  she  and  her  brother  had  both 
referred  to  as  her  "accident"  belonged 
to  a  period  which  had  evidently  notliing 
to  do  with  the  present.  Walter  saw  at 
a  glance  that  every  possible  convenience 
which  could  be  invented  for  an  invalid 
surrounded  her.  She  had  a  set  of  book- 
shelves at  one  side  with  vacant  spaces 
where  she  could  place  the  book  she  was 
reading.  Tables  that  wheeled  towards 
her    at  a  touch,  with    needlework,   with 


knitting,  with  drawing  materials,  were  ar- 
ranged within  reach.  One  of  these  made 
into  a  desk  and  put  itself  across  her  couch 
by  another  adaptation.  It  was  evident 
that  the  tenderest  affection  and  care  had 
made  this  prison  of  hers  into  a  sort  of 
museum  of  every  ingenuity  that  had  ever 
been  called  to  the  help  of  the  suffering. 
She  lay,  or  rather  sat,  for  that  was  her 
general  position,  with  an  air  of  pleasant 
expectation  on  her  face,  and  received 
them  with  smiles  and  hands  held  out. 
"  Come  away,  come  away,"  she  said  in  her 
soft  Scotch.  "  I  have  been  wearying  for 
you."  Walter  thought  there  was  some- 
thing of  age  in  her  voice,  but  that  might 
have  been  only  the  Scotch,  and  the  un- 
usual form  of  her  salutation.  She  pointed 
out  a  chair  to  him  carefully  placed  for  her 
convenience  in  seeing  and  hearing. 
"  Come  and  tell  me  what  you  think  about 
it  all,"  she  said. 

"  I  have  not  heard  much,"  said  Walter, 
"  to  think  about :  except  that  I  am  to  go 
away  directly,  which  does  not  please  me 
at  all.  Miss  Milnathort," 

"  Oh,  you  will  come  back,  you  will  come 
back,"  she  said. 

"  I  hope  so :  but  the  reason  why  I 
should  go  doesn't  seem  very  plain.  What 
would  happen,  I  wonder,  if  I  didn't?" 
Walter  said  lightly.  He  was  surprised 
to  see  how  much  effect  was  produced 
upon  his  companions  by  this  very  simple 
utterance.  Miss  Milnathort  put  her 
hands  together,  as  if  to  clasp  them  in  tri- 
umph. Her  brother  stood  looking  down 
upon  the  others,  with  his  back  to  the 
light,  and  an  air  of  alarmed  displeasure. 

"  One  result  would  be  that  certain  of 
the  lands  would  pass  to  the  next  heir,"  he 
said;  "besides,  perhaps  —  other  penal- 
ties ;  that  I  would  not  incur,  Lord  Erra- 
deen,  if  I  were  you." 

"What  penalties.?  But  do  you  think 
at  this  time  of  day,"  said  Walter,  "that 
ridiculous  conditions  of  this  kind  that 
can  mean  nothing  could  really  be  upheld 
by  the  law  —  now  that  bequests  of  all 
kinds  are  being  interfered  with,  and  even 
charities  ?" 

"  Robert,  that  is  true.  There  was  the 
Melville  mortification  that  you  had  so 
much  trouble  about,  and  that  was  a  char- 
ity. How  much  more,  as  young  Lord 
Erradeen  is  saying,  when  it  is  just  en- 
tirely out  of  reason." 

"  You  should  hold  your  peace  on  legal 
subjects,  Alison.  What  can  you  know 
about  them.?  I  disapprove  of  all  interfer- 
ence with  the  will  of  a  testator,  Lord 
Erradeen.     I    hold   it   to   be  against  the 
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law,  and  against  that  honor  and  honesty 
that  we  owe  to  the  dead  as  well  as  the 
living.  But  there  has  always  been  a 
license  allowed  in  respect  to  cliarities. 
So  far  as  they  are  intended  to  be  for  the 
good  of  the  poor,  we  have  a  right  to  see 
that  the  testator's  meaning  is  carried  out, 
even  if  it  be  contrary  to  his  stipulations. 
But  in  a  private  case  there  is  no  such 
latitude.  And  you  must  always  respect 
the  testator's  meaning,  which  is  very 
clear  in  this  case,  as  even  you  will  allow, 
Alison." 

"Ay,  clear  enough,"  cried  the  young- 
old  lady,  shaking  her  white  head.  "  But 
I'm  on  your  side,  Lord  Erradeen.  I 
would  just  let  them  try  their  worst,  and 
see  what  would  come  of  it,  if,  instead  of  a 
lame  woman,  I  was  a  young  man,  lively 
and  strong  like  you." 

"The  question  is,"  said  Walter,  "for  I 
have  become  prudent  since  I  have  had 
property — whether  for  such  an  insignifi- 
cant affair  it  is  worth  while  losing  a  sub- 
stantial advantage,  as  Mr.  Milnathort 
says.  And  then,  perhaps,  a  new  man 
like  myself,  coming  into  an  antiquated 
routine,  there  would  be  a  sort  of  dis- 
courtesy, a  want  of  politeness "     He 

laughed.  "One  ought,  I  suppose,  to  be 
on  one's  best  behavior  in  such  circum- 
stances," he  said. 

Miss  Milnathort's  countenance  fell  a 
little.  Siie  did  not  make  any  reply;  but 
she  had  been  listening  with  an  air  so 
eager  and  full  of  vivacity,  anxious  to 
speak,  that  the  young  man  at  once  per- 
ceived the  disappointment  in  her  expres- 
sive little  face.     He  said  quickly, — 

"  That  does  not  please  you  ?  What 
would  you  have  me  do.?"  with  an  involun- 
tary sense  that  she  had  a  right  to  an 
opinion. 

Mr.  Milnathort  at  this  moment  sat  heav- 
ily down  on  the  other  side,  giving  great  em- 
phasis to  his  interruption  by  the  sound  of 
his  chair  drawn  forward,  a  sound  which 
she  protested  against  with  a  sudden  con- 
traction of  her  forehead,  putting  up  a  deli- 
cate hand.     . 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,  for  mak- 
ing a  noise.  You  must  not  consult  Ali- 
son, Lord  Erradeen;  she  is  prejudiced  on 
one  side  —  and  I  — perhaps  I  am,  if  not 
prejudiced,  yet  biased,  on  the  other.  You 
must  act  on  your  own  instinct,  which,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge,  is  a  just  one.  It  would 
be  a  great  incivility,  as  you  say,  for  a  far- 
away collateral,  that  is  really  no  more 
than  a  stranger,  to  set  himself  against  the 
traditions  of  a  house." 
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Walter  did  not  much  like  to  hear  him- 
self described  as  a  far-away  collateral.  It 
sounded  like  a  term  of  reproach,  and  as 
he  did  not  choose  to  say  anything  more 
on  this  matter,  he  made  the  best  change 
of  subject  he  could. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  said,  "what  would  hap- 
pen with  any  of  the  fantastic  old  feudal 
tenures  if  a  new  heir,  a  new  man  like  my- 
self, should  simply  refuse  to  fulfil  them." 

"  Mostly  they  take  a  pride  and  a  pleas- 
ure in  fulfilling  them,"  said  the  old  law- 
yer. 

"But  suppose,"  cried  Walter,  "for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  a  new  Duke  of 
Marlborough  should  say,  *  What  rubbish  I 
Why  should  I  send  that  obsolete  old  flag 
to  Windsor.?'  That  is  a  modern  instance; 
or  suppose " 

"Just  that,"  cried  Miss  Milnathort, 
striking  in  with  a  flicker  of  her  pretty 
hands.  "  Suppose  young  Glenearn  should 
refuse  when  he  comes  of  age  to  hear  a 
word  about  that  secret  cha'mer " 

"What  would  happen?"  said  Walter, 
with  the  laugh  of  profane  and  irreverent 
youth. 

Mr.  Milnathort  rose  to  his  full  height; 
he  pushed  back  his  chair  with  an  indig- 
nant movement. 

"You  may  as  well  ask  me,"  he  said, 
"  what  would  happen  if  the  pillars  of  the 
earth  should  give  way.  It  is  a  thing  that 
cannot  be,  at  least  till  the  end  of  all  things 
is  at  hand.  I  will  ring  for  prayers,  Alison. 
My  Lord  Erradeen  is  young;  he  knows 
little  ;  but  this  kind  of  profane  talk  is  not 
to  be  justified  from  you  and  me." 

Then  the  bell  was  rung;  the  servants 
came  trooping  up-stairs,  and  Symington 
gave  Walter  a  sidelong  look  as  he  took 
his  seat  behind  their  backs.  It  seemed 
to  assert  a  demure  claim  of  proprietor- 
ship, along  with  a  total  want  of  faith  in 
the  "other  man."  Young  Lord  Erradeen 
found  that  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  re- 
strain an  irreverent  laugh.  The  position 
was  so  comic,  that  his  original  sense  of 
angry  resistance  disappeared  before  it. 
He  was  going  off  against  his  will  to  pass 
through  a  mysterious  ordeal  in  an  old 
ruined  house,  under  charge  of  a  servant 
whom  he  did  not  want,  and  in  obedience 
to  a  stipulation  which  he  disowned.  He 
was  not  half  so  free  an  agent  as  he  had 
been  when  he  was  poor  Walter  Methven, 
knocking  about  the  streets  of  Sloebury 
and  doing  much  what  he  liked,  though  he 
thought  himself  in  bondage.  Bondage! 
he  did  not  know  in  the  old  days  what  the 
word  would  mean. 


1 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


The  day  on  which  Walter  set  out  for 
Kinloch-houran  was  fine  and  bright,  the 
sky  very  clear,  the  sun  shining,  the  hills 
standing  out  against  the  blue,  and  every 
line  of  the  tall  trees  clearly  marked  upon 
the  transparent  atmosphere.  It  was  not 
till  two  days  after  the  conversation  above 
recorded — for  there  had  been  much  to 
explain,  and  Walter  was  so  little  ac- 
quainted with  business  that  instructions 
of  various  kinds  were  necessary.  iMiss 
Milnathort  was  visible  much  earlier  than 
usual  on  the  morning  of  his  departure, 
and  he  was  admitted  to  see  her.  She  was 
paler  than  before,  and  her  little  soft  face 
was  full  of  agitation  ;  the  corners  of  her 
mouth  turned  down,  and  her  upper  lip, 
which  was  a  trifle  too  long,  quivering. 
This  added  rather  than  took  away  from 
her  appearance  of  youth.  She  was  like  a 
child  who  had  exhausted  itself  with  cry- 
ing, and  still  trembled  with  an  occasional 
sob.  She  stretched  up  her  arms  to  him 
as  if  she  would  have  put  them  round  his 
neck,  and  bade  God  bless  him  with  a 
tremulous  voice. 

"You  must  have  plenty  of  courage," 
she  said;  "and  you  must  never,  never 
give  up  your  own  way." 

Walter  was  touched  to  the  heart  by  this 
look  of  trouble  on  the  innocent,  young-old 
face. 

"  I  thought  it  was  always  right  to  give 
up  one's  own  way,"  he  said,  in  the  light 
tone  which  he  had  come  to  employ  with 
her. 

She  made  an  effort  to  smile  in  response. 

"  Oh  yes,  oh  yes,  it's  the  fashion  to  say 
so.  You  are  a  self-denying  race,  to  believe 
yourselves;  but  this  time  you  must  not 
yield." 

"  To  whom  am  I  supposed  to  be  about 
to  yield  ?  "  he  asked.  "  You  may  be  sure 
I  shan't  unless  1  can't  help  myself." 

The  tears  overflowed  her  bright  old 
eyes  ;  her  hands  shook  as  they  held  his. 

"  God  bless  you  !  God  bless  you  !  " 
she  said.  "  I  will  do  nothing  but  pray 
for  you,  and  you  will  tell  me  when  you 
come  back." 

He  left  her  lying  back  upon  her  cush- 
ions, sobbing  under  her  breath.  All  this 
half  perplexed,  half  amused  the  young 
man.  She  was  a  very  strange  little  crea- 
ture, he  felt,  neither  old  nor  young;  there 
was  no  telling  the  reason  of  her  emotion. 
She  was  so  much  indulged  in  all  her 
whims,  like  a  spoiled  child,  that  perhaps 
these  tears  were  only  her  regrets  for  a 
lost  playmate.     At  the  same  lime  Waller 


knew  that  this  was  not  so,  and  was  angry 
with  himself  for  the  thought.  But  how 
find  his  way  out  of  the  perplexity?  He 
shook  it  off,  which  is  always  the  easiest 
way;  and  soon  the  landscape  began  to 
attract  his  attention,  and  he  forgot  by 
degrees  that  there  was  anything  very  un- 
usual in  the  circumstances  of  his  journey. 
It  was  not  till  the  first  long  stage  of  this 
journey  was  over  that  he  was  suddenly 
roused  to  a  recollection  of  everything  in- 
volved, by  the  appearance  of  Symington 
at  the  carriage  window,  respectfully  re- 
questing to  know  whether  he  had  wanted 
anything.  Walter  had  not  remembered, 
or  if  he  had  remembered  had  thought  no 
more  of  it,  that  this  quietly  officious  re- 
tainer had  taken  all  trouble  from  him  at 
the  beginning  of  his  journey,  as  he  had 
done  during  his  stay  in  Mr.  Milnathort's 
house. 

"What!  are  you  here?"  he  said  with 
surprise,  and  a  mixture  of  amusement  and 
offence. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,"  said 
Symington,  with  profound  and  serious  re- 
spect, yet  always  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
"but  as  the  other  man  did  not  turn  up  — 
and  your  lordship  could  scarcely  travel 
without  some  attendance " 

He  had  to  rush  behind  to  get  his  place 
in  the  train  in  the  midst  of  his  sentence, 
and  Walter  was  left  to  think  it  over  alone. 
In  the  balance  between  anger  and  amuse- 
ment the  latter  fortunately  won  the  day. 
The  comic  side  of  the  matter  came  upper- 
most. It  seemed  to  him  very  droll  that 
he  should  be  taken  possession  of,  against 
his  will,  by  the  valet  who  professed  an  at- 
tachment to  the  race,  not  to  the  individual 
members  of  it,  whose  head  was  garlanded 
with  crape  in  the  quaint  Scotch  way  for 
Walter's  predecessor,  and  who  had  "iden- 
tified himself  with  the  Erradeens."  He 
reminded  himself  that  he  was  in  the  coun- 
try of  Caleb  Balderstone  and  Ritchie 
Moniplies,  and  he  resigned  himself  to 
necessity.  Symington's  comic  yet  so  re- 
spectful consciousness  that  "the  other 
man  "  was  a  mere  imagination,  was  joke 
enough  to  secure  his  pardon,  and  Walter 
felt  that  though  the  need  of  attendance 
was  quite  new  in  his  life,  that  it  might  be 
well  on  his  arrival  in  a  strange  country 
and  a  lonely  ruined  house,  to  have  some 
one  with  him  who  was  not  ignorant  either 
of  the  locality  or  the  household. 

The  country  increased  in  interest  as  he 
went  on,  and  by-and-by  he  forgot  himself 
in  gazing  at  the  mountains  which  appeared 
in  glimpses  upon  the  horizon,  then  seemed 
to  draw  nearer,  closing  in  upon  the  road, 
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which  led  along  by  the  head  of  one  loch 
after  another,  each  encompassed  by  its 
circle  of  hills.  Walter  knew  very  little 
about  Scotland.  He  thought  it  a  barren 
and  wild  country,  all  bleak  and  gloomy, 
and  the  lavish  vegetation  of  the  west 
filled  him  with  surprise  and  admiration. 
The  sun  was  near  its  setting  when  the 
railway  journey  came  to  an  end,  and  he 
found  himself  at  a  village  station,  from 
which  a  coach  ran  to  Kinloch-houran.  It 
appeared  that^there  was  no  other  vehicle 
to  be  had,  and  though  it  was  cold  there 
was  nothing  else  for  it  but  to  clamber  up 
on  the  top  of  the  rude  coach,  which  was  a 
sort  of  c/iar-a  bafic  without  any  interior. 
Walter  felt  that  it  would  become  him  ill, 
notwithstanding  his  new  rank,  to  grumble 
at  the  conveyance,  upon  which  there 
mounted  nimbly  a  girl  whom  he  had  re- 
marked when  leaving  Edinburgh,  and 
whom  he  had  watched  for  at  all  the  pauses 
of  the  journey.  He  thought  her  the  very 
impersonation  of  all  he  had  ever  heard  of 
Scotch  beauty,  and  so  would  most  ob- 
servers to  whom  Scotland  is  a  new  coun- 
try. The  native  Scot  is  aware  that  there 
are  as  many  brown  locks  as  golden,  and 
as  many  dark  maidens  as  fair  ones  in  his 
own  country  ;  but  notwithstanding  to  the 
stranger  it  is  the  fair  who  is  the  type. 
This  young  lady  was  warmly  clothed  in 
dark  tweed,  of  the  ruddy,  heathery  hue 
which  is  now  so  general,  not  long  enough 
to  conceal  her  well-shod  feet,  closely  fit- 
ting, and  adapted  for  constant  walking 
and  movement.  She  seemed  to  be  met 
by  friends  all  along  the  route.  From  the 
carriage  window  Walter  saw  her  look  out 
with  little  cries  of  pleasure.  "  Oh,  is  that 
you.  Jack?"  "  Oh,  Nelly,  where  are  you 
going.''"  "Oh,  come  in  here,  there  is 
room  in  this  carriage,"  and  such  like. 
She  was  always  leaning  out  to  say  a  word 
to  somebody,  either  of  farewell  or  wel- 
come. "You  will  remember  me  to  your 
mother,"  old  gentlemen  would  call  to  her, 
as  the  train  went  on.  Walter  was  greatly 
in  want  of  amusement,  and  he  was  at  the 
age  when  a  girl  is  always  interesting. 
She  became  to  him  the  heroine  of  the 
journey.  He  felt  that  he  was  collecting  a 
great  deal  of  information  about  her  as 
they  travelled  on,  and  had  begun  to  won- 
der whether  he  should  ever  find  out  who 
she  was,  or  see  any  more  of  her,  when  he 
perceived  her,  to  his  delight,  getting  out, 
as  he  himself  did,  at  Baldally.  She  was 
met  by  a  respectable  woman-servant,  who 
took  possession  of  her  baggage,  while  the 
young  lady  herself  ran  across  the  road  to 
the  coach,  and  with  a  hearty  greeting  to 
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John  the  coachman  darted  up  to  the  seat 
immediately  behind  him,  where  her  maid 
presently  joined  her.  Walter,  and  a  per- 
sonage of  the  commercial-traveller  class, 
shared  the  coachman's  seat  in  front,  and 
Symington  and  some  other  humbler  pas- 
sengers sat  behind.  The  coach  was 
adapted  for  summer  traffic,  so  that  there 
were  several  lines  of  empty  seats  between 
the  two  sets  of  travellers.  It  gave  Wal- 
ter a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  hear  the 
soft  voice  of  his  fellow-traveller  pouring 
forth,  low  yet  quite  audible,  an  account  of 
her  journey  to  her  maid,  who  was  evi- 
dently on  the  most  confidential  terms  with 
her  young  mistress. 

"Has  mamma  missed  me  —  much?" 
she  asked,  after  the  little  Odyssey  was 
over. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Oona,  to  ask  that,"  cried 
the    woman ;    "  how   s'hould    we   no    miss 


I 


you 


?"  and  then  there  ensued  a  number 


of  details  on  the  home  side.  The  girl  had 
been  on  a  visit  in  Edinburgh,  had  gone  to 
balls,  and  "seen  everything."  On  the 
other  hand  many  small  matters,  faithfully 
reported,  had  filled  up  the  time  of  separa- 
tion. Walter  listened  to  all  this  innocent 
interchange  with  great  amusement  and 
interest  as  the  coach  made  its  way  slowly 
up  the  ascents  of  the  hilly  road.  It  was 
not  in  itself  an  agreeable  mode  of  pro- 
gression :  the  wind  was  icy  cold,  and 
swept  through  and  through  the  unfortu- 
nates who  faced  it  in  front,  sharpening 
into  almost  absolute  needle-points  of  ice 
when  the  pace  quickened,  and  the  noisy, 
jolting  vehicle  lumbered  down  the  further 
side  of  a  hill,  threatening  every  moment 
to  pitch  the  passengers  into  the  heathery 
bog  on  one  side  or  the  other.  He  tried 
to  diminish  his  own  discomfort  by  the 
thought  that  he  took  off  the  icy  edge  of 
the  gale  and  sheltered  the  little,  slim 
creature  in  her  close  ulster  behind,  about 
whose  shoulders  the  maid  had  wound  the 
snowy  mass  of  a  great  white  knitted 
shawl.  The  low  sun  was  in  their  faces  as 
they  toiled  and  rattled  along,  and  the 
clear,  wintry  blue  of  the  sky  was  already 
strewn  with  radiant,  rosy  masses  of  cloud. 
When  they  reached  the  highest  point  of 
the  road  the  dazzling  gleam  of  the  great 
loch  lying  at  their  feet  and  made  into  a 
mirror  of  steel  by  the  last  blaze  of  the 
sun  before  it  disappeared,  dazzled  the 
young  man,  who  could  see  nothing  except 
the  cold,  intolerable  brightness;  but  in  a 
moment  more  the  scene  disclosed  itself. 
Hills  all  purple  in  the  sunset,  clothed  with 
that  ineffable  velvet  down  which  softens 
every  outline,  opened  out  on  either  side, 
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showincr  long  lines  of  indistinct  green 
valleys  and  narrower  ravines  that  ran  be- 
tween, all  converging  towards  the  broad 
and  noble  inland  sea  fringed  with  dark 
woods  and  broken  with  feathery  islands, 
which  was  the  centre  of  the  landscape. 
The  wonderful  color  of  the  sky  reflected 
in  the  loch,  where  everything  found  a  re- 
flection, and  every  knoll  and  island  floated 
double,  changed  the  character  of  the 
scene  and  neutralized  the  dazzling  cold- 
ness of  the  great  water-mirror.  Walter's 
involuntary  exclamation  at  this  sight 
stopped  for  a  moment  all  the  conversation 
going  on.  "  By  Jove,"  he  said,  "  how 
glorious  !"  They  all  stopped  talking,  the 
coachman,  the  traveller,  the  woman  be- 
hind, and  looked  at  him.  Big  John  the 
driver,  who  knew  everybody,  eyed  him 
with  a  slightly  supercilious  air,  as  one 
who  felt  that  the  new  comer  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  contemptible,  more  or  less, 
even  though  his  sentiments  were  irre- 
proachable. "Ay,  sir  —  so  that's  your 
opinion  .''  most  folk  have  been  beforehand 
with  ye,"  said  John. 

The  commercial  traveller  added  con- 
descendingly, "It  is  cold  weather  for 
touring,  sir;  but  it's  a  grand  country,  as 
ye  say."  And  then  they  resumed  their 
conversation. 

Xhe  young  lady  behind  was  far  more 
sympathetic.  She  made  a  distinct  pause, 
and  wiien  she  spoke  again  it  was  with  a 
flattering  adoption  of  Walter's  tone  to 
point  out  to  her  companion  how  beautiful 
the  scene  was. 

"The  isle  is  floating  too,  Mysie  —  look! 
If  we  could  get  there  soon  enough  we 
might  land  upon  one  of  those  rosy  clouds." 

Walter  gave  a  grateful  glance  behind 
him,  and  felt  that  he  was  understood. 

"  That  is  just  your  poetry,  Miss  Oona," 
said  the  maid;  "but,  bless  me,  I  have 
never  told  ye:  there  has  been  the  light 
lighted  in  the  castle  these  two  nights  past. 
We  have  just  thought  upon  you  all  the 
time,  and  how  much  taken  up  you  would 
be  about  it,  your  mamma  and  me." 

"The  light  on  the  castle!"  cried  the 
young  lady;  and  at  this  the  coachman, 
turning  slightly  round,  entered  into  the 
conversation. 

"That  has  it,"  he  said;  "I  can  back 
her  up  in  that ;  just  as  clear  and  as  steady 
as  a  star.  There  are  many  that  say  they 
never  can  see  it;  but  they  would  be  clev- 
er that  had  not  seen  it  these  two  past 
nights." 

"Who  says  they  cannot  see  it?"  said 
the  girl  indignantly. 

John  gave   a  little  flick  to  his  leader, 


which  made  the  whole  machine  vibrate 
and  roll. 

"  Persons  of  the  new-fangled  kind  that 
believe  in  nothing,"  he  said.  "They  will 
tell  ye  it  cannot  be  —  so  how  can  ye  see 
it?  though  it  is  glinting  in  their  faces  all 
the  time." 

"  You  are  meaning  me,  John,"  said  the 
traveller  on  the  box-seat;  "and  there's 
truth  in  what  you  say.  I've  seen  what 
you  call  the  light,  and  no  doubt  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  light;  but  if  ye  tell  me 
it's  something  supernatural,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  I  will  answer  ye  that  there's 
nothing  supernatural.  If  you  were  to 
tell  me  ye  had  seen  a  ghost,  I  would  just 
reply  in  the  same  way.  No,  my  man,  I'm 
not  impeachin'  your  veracity.  You  saw 
something,  I'll  allow;  but  no'  a  ghost,  for 
there  are  no  ghosts  to  see." 

"  That's  just  an  awfu'  easy  way  of  set- 
tlin'  the  question,"  said  the  maid  from 
behind;  and  then  she  went  on  in  a  lower 
tone:  "This  will  be  the  third  night  since 
it  began,  and  we've  a'  seen  it  on  the  Isle. 
Hamish,  he  says  the  new  lord  maun  be  of 
a  dour  kind  to  need  so  many  warnings. 
And  he's  feared  ill  will  come  of  it;  but  I 
say  the  new  lord,  no'  bein'  here  away  nor 
of  this  country  at  all,  how  is  he  to  ken  ?  " 

The  girl's  voice  was  now  quite  low, 
almost  a  whisper:  but  Walter  being  im- 
mediately in  front  of  her  could  still  hear. 
"  Has  anything  been  heard,"  she  said,  "  of 
the  new  lord  ?" 

"Very  little,  Miss  Oona,  only  that  he's 
a  young  lad  from  the  south  with  no  expe- 
rience, and  didna  even  know  that  he  was 
the  heir;  so  how  could  he  ken,  as  I  say 
to  Hamish?  But  Hamish  he  insists  that 
it's  in  the  bipod,  and  that  he  would  ken 
by  instinck;  and  that  it  shows  an  ill  will, 
and  ill  will  come  of  it." 

"  If  I  were  he,"  cried  the  girl,  "  I  would 
do  the  same.  I  would  not  be  called  like 
that  from  the  end  of  the  world  wherever 
I  was." 

"Oh,  whisht,  Miss  Oona.  It  is  such 
an  auld,  auld  story;  how  can  the  like  of 
you  say  what  should  be  done?" 

"  I  would  like  myself,"  said  the  travel- 
ler, "to  come  to  the  bottom  of  this  busi- 
ness. What  is  it  for,  and  who  has  the 
doing  of  it?  The  moment  you  speak  of 
a  light  ye  presuppose  a  person  that  lights 
it  and  mainy  adjuncks  and  accessories. 
Now  there's  nobody,  or  next  to  nobody, 
living  in  that  auld  ruin.  It's  some  ren- 
deyvouss,  I  can  easily  understand  that. 
The  days  of  conspiracies  are  gone  by,  or 
I  woulcl  say  it  was  something  against  the 
State 
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purpose,  and  mortal  hands  must  do  it, 
seeing  there  are  no  other.  I  have  heard 
since  ever  I  began  to  travel  this  country 
of  thft  Kinloch-houran  light,  but  I  never 
heard  a  reason  assigned." 

"  It's  the  living  lord,"  cried  the  maid, 
"as  everybody  knows!  that  is  called  to 
meet  with " 

Here  the  young  lady  interfered  audibly. 

"  Mysie,  not  a  word  !  "  The  woman's 
voice  continued,  stifled  as  if  a  hand  had 
been  laid  on  her  mouth. 

"With  them  that  are  —  with  ane  that 

is I'm  saying  nothing,  Miss  Oona, 

but  what  all  the  loch  is  well  aware " 

"It's  just  a  ferlie  of  this  part  of  the 
world,"  said  John  the  driver;  "nae  need 
of  entering  into  it  with  them  that  believe 
naething.  I'm  no  what  ye  call  credulous 
mysel' ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  evidence 
of  a  man's  ain  senses " 

"And  what  have  your  senses  said  to 
ye,  my  fine  fellow,^  that  there's  a  queer 
kind  of  a  glimmer  up  upon  the  auld  tow- 
er? So  are  there  corpse-candles,  if  I'm 
not  mistaken,  seen  by  the  initiated  upon 
your  burial  isle  —  what  do  you  call  it  ?  " 

"And  wha  has  a  word  to  say  gainst 
that.?"  cried  the  driver  angrily;  whilst 
Mysie  behind  murmured,  "It's  well  seen 
ye  have  naething  to  do  with  any  grave 
there." 

Now  Walter  was  as  entirely  free  from 
superstition  as  any  young  man  need  be; 
but  when  he  heard  the  laugh  with  which 
the  sceptic  greeted  these  protests,  he  had 
the  greatest  mind  in  the  world  to  seize 
him  by  the  collar  and  pitch  him  into  the 
bog  below.  Why.?  but  the  impulse  was 
quite  unreasonable  and  defied  explana- 
tion. He  had  as  little  faith  in  corpse- 
candles  as  any  bagman  ever  had,  and  the 
embarrassed  and  uneasy  consciousness 
he  had  that  the  end  of  his  journey  was 
inexplicable,  and  its  purpose  ridiculous, 
led  him  much  more  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  being  placed  in  a  ludicrous  posi- 
tion, than  that  there  was  anything  sol- 
emnly or  awfully  mysterious  in  it.  Nev- 
ertheless, so  far  from  ranging  himself 
upon  the  side  of  the  enlightened  modern 
who  took  the  common-sense  view  of  these 
Highland  traditions,  his  scorn  and  impa- 
tience of  him  was  beyond  words.  For 
his  own  part  he  had  not  been  sufficiently 
self-possessed  to  join  in  the  discussion  ; 
but  at  this  moment  he  ventured  a  ques- 
tion. 

"Is  this  old  castle  you  speak  of"  — 
here  he  paused  not  knowing  how  to  shape 
his  inquiry;  then  added,  "uninhabited.?" 
for  want  of  anything  better  to  say. 


"  Not  altogether,"  said  John  ;  "there  is 
auld  Macalister  and  his  wife  that  live  half 
in  the  water,  half  out  of  the  water.  And 
it's  the  story  in  the  parish  that  there  are 
good  rooms ;  aye  ready  for  my  lord.  But 
I  can  tell  ye  naething  about  that,  for  I'm 
always  on  the  road,  and  I  see  nothing  but 
a  wheen  tourists  in  the  summer,  that  are 
seeking  information,  and  have  none  to 
give  puir  creatures.  There's  a  new  lord 
just  come  to  the  title  ;  ye  will  may  be  have 
met  with  him  if  ye're  from  the  south,  for 
he's  just  an  English  lad." 

"England,  my  man  John,  is  a  wide 
road,"  said  the  traveller;  "there  are  too 
many  for  us  all  to  know  each  other  as  ye 
do  in  a  parish  ;  this  gentleman  will  tell  ye 
that." 

John's  satirical  explanation  that  he  had 
not  suspected  Mr.  Smith,  whose  northern 
accent  was  undoubted,  of  being  an  En- 
glishman, saved  Walter  from  any  neces- 
sity of  making  a  reply;  and  by  this  time 
the  coach  was  rattling  down  upon  a  little 
homely  inn,  red-roofed  and  white-walled, 
which  stood  upon  a  knoll  overlooking  the 
loch,  and  was  reflected  in  all  its  brightness 
of  color  in  that  mirror.  The  ground 
shelved  rapidly  down  to  the  water-side, 
and  there  were  several  boats  lying  ready 
to  put  out  into  the  loch — one  a  ponder- 
ous ferry  boat,  another  a  smaller,  but  still 
substantial  and  heavy  cobble,  in  which  a 
man  with  a  red  shirt  and  shaggy  locks 
was  standing  up  relieved  against  the 
light.  Walter  jumped  down  hurriedly 
with  the  hope  of  being  in  time  to  give  his 
hand  to  the  young  lady,  who  perhaps  had 
divined  his  purpose,  for  she  managed  to 
alight  on  the  other  side  and  so  balk  him. 
The  landlady  of  the  little  inn  had  come 
out  to  the  door,  and  there  was  a  great 
sound  of  salutations  and  exclamations  of 
welcome.  "But  I  mustna  keep  you.  Miss 
Oona,  and  your  mamma  countin' the  mo- 
ments ;  and  there's  two  or  three  parcels," 
the  woman  said.  The  air  had  begun  to 
grow  a  little  brown,  as  the  Italians  say, 
that  faint  veil  of  gathering  shade  which  is 
still  not  darkness,  was  putting  out  by  de- 
grees the  radiance  of  the  sky,  and  as 
Walter  stood  listening  all  the  mingled 
sounds  of  the  arrival  rose  together  in  a 
similar  mist  of  sound,  through  which  he 
sought  for  the  soft  little  accents  of  the 
young  lady's  voice  amid  the  noises  of  the 
unharnessing,  the  horses'  hoofs  and  ost- 
ler's pails,  and  louder  tones.  Presently 
he  saw  her  emerge  from  the  group  with 
her  maid,  laden  with  baskets  and  smal' 
parcels,  and  embarking  under  the  con- 
duct of  the  man  in  the  red  shirt,  whom 
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she  greeted  affectionately  as  Hamish,  as- 
sume her  place  in  the  stern,  and  the  ropes 
of  the  rudder,  with  evident  use  and  wont. 
To  watch  her  steer  out  into  the  darkening 
loch,  into  the  dimness  and  cold,  gave  the 
young  man  a  vague  sensation  of  pain.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  the  last  possible  link 
with  the  human  and  sympathetic  was  de- 
taching itself  from  him.  He  did  not  know 
her  indeed,  but  it  does  not  take  a  long 
time  or  much  personal  knowledge  to 
weave  this  mystic  thread  between  one 
young  creature  and  another.  Most  likely, 
he  thought,  she  had  not  so  much  as  no- 
ticed him  :  but  she  had  come  into  the  half- 
real  dream  of  his  existence,  and  touched 
his  hand,  as  it  were,  in  the  vague  atmo- 
sphere which  separates  one  being  from 
another.  Now  he  was  left  with  nothing 
around  him  but  the  darkening  landscape 
and  the  noisy  little  crowd  ■  about  the 
coach;  no  one  who  could  give  him  any 
fellowship  or  encouragement  in  the  fur- 
ther contact  which  lay  before  him  with  the 
mysterious  and  unknown. 

After  a  few  moments  the  landlady  came 
towards  him,  smoothing  down  her  white 
apron,  which  made  a  great  point  in  the 
landscape,  so  broad  was  it  and  so  white. 
She  smiled  upon  him  with  ingratiating 
looks. 

"Will  you  be  going  north,  sir?"  she 
said;  "or  will  you  be  biding  for  the 
night  1  Before  we  dish  up  the  dinner  and 
put  the  sheets  on  the  beds  we  like  to 
know." 

"  Who  is  that  young  lady  that  has  just 
gone  away?"  said  Walter,  not  paying 
much  attention;  "and  where  is  she  go- 
ing? It  is  late  and  cold  for  the  water. 
Do  you  ever  get  frozen  here  ?  " 

"That  is  Miss  Oona  of  the  isle,"  said 
the  landlady  ;  "  but  as  I  was  saying,  sir, 
about  the  beds " 

"  Are  the  islands  inhabited  then  ?  "  said 
Walter;  "and  where  is  Kinloch-houran  ? 
Does  one  go  there  by  water  too?  " 

"No,  Mistress  Macgregor,"  said  Sym- 
ington's voice  on  the  other  side ;  "  my 
lord  will  not  bide  here  to-night.  I've 
been  down  to  the  beach,  and  there  is  a 
boat  there,  but  not  your  lordship's  own, 
any  more  than  there  was  a  carriage  wait- 
ing at  Baklally.  We  must  just  put  our 
pride  in  our  pockets,  my  lord,  and  put  up 
with  what  we  can  get.  When  your  lord- 
ship's ready  we're  all  ready." 

By  this  time  Big  John  and  all  the  oth- 
ers were  standing  in  a  group  staring  at 
Lord  Erradeen  with  all  their  eyes.  John 
explained  himself  in  a  loud  voice,  but  with 
an  evident  secret  sense  of  shame. 
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"  Hoo  was  I  to  ken  ?  A  lord  has  nae 
business  to  scour  the  country  like  that, 
like  ony  gangrel  body  —  sitting  on  the 
seat  just  like  the  rest  of  us —  Mr.  ^^mith 
and  him  and  me.  Lord  !  hoo  was  I  to 
ken  ?  If  you  hear  nae  good  of  yourself,  it 
is  just  your  ain  blame.  I  was  thinking  of 
no  lord  or  any  such  cattle.  I  was  just 
thinking  upon  my  beasts.  As  for  a  lord 
that  gangs  about  like  yon,  deceiving  hon- 
est folk,  I  wouldna  give  that  for  him," 
John  said,  snapping  his  finger  and  thumb. 
His  voice  sank  at  the  end,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  the  speech  was  but  half  audible, 
Mrs.  Macgregor  interposing  her  round, 
soft  intonation  between  the  speaker  and 
the  stranger. 

"  Eh,  my  lord,  I  just  beg  your  pardon  ! 
I  had  no  notion  —  and  I  hope  your  lord- 
ship found  them  a'  civil.  Big  John  is 
certainly  a  little  quick  with  his  tongue  —  " 

"  I  hope  you're  not  supposing.  Mistress 
Macgregor,  that  his  lordship  would  fash 
himself  about  Big  John,"  said  Symington, 
who  had  now  taken  the  direction  of 
affairs.  Walter,  to  tell  the  truth,  did  not 
feel  much  inclination  to  enter  into  the 
discussion.  The  gathering  chill  of  the 
night  had  got  into  his  inner  man.  He 
went  down  towards  the  beach  slowly  pon- 
dering, taking  every  step  with  a  certain 
hesitation.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
stood  on  the  boundary  between  the  even 
ground  of  reality  and  some  wild  world  of 
fiction  which  he  did  not  comprehend,  but 
had  a  mingled  terror  and  hatred  of.  Be- 
hind him  everything  was  homely  and  poor 
enough  ;  the  light  streamed  out  of  the 
open  doors  and  uncovered  windows,  the 
red  roof  had  a  subdued  glow  of  cheerful- 
ness in  tiie  brown  air,  tlie  sounds  about 
were  cheerful,  full  of  human  bustle  and 
movement,  and  mutual  good  offices.  The 
men  led  the  horses  away  with  a  certain 
kindness;  the  landlady,  with  her  white 
apron,  stopped  to  say  a  friendly  word  to 
Big  John,  and  interchanged  civilities  with 
the  other  humble  passengers  who  were 
bringing  her  no  custom,  but  merely  pass- 
ing her  door  to  the  ferry  boat  that  waited 
to  take  them  across  the  loch.  Every- 
where there  was  a  friendly  interchange,  a 
gleam  of  human  warmth  and  mutual  con- 
solation. But  before  him  lay  the  dark 
water,  with  a  dark  shadow  of  mingled 
towers  and  trees  lying  upon  it  at  some 
distance.  He  understood  vaguely  that 
this  was  Kinloch-houran,  and  the  sight 
of  it  was  not  inviting.  He  did  not  know 
what  it  might  be  that  should  meet  him 
there,  but  whatever  it  was  it  repelled  and 
revolted  him;     He  seemed  to  be  about  to 
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overpass  some  invisible  boundary  of 
truth  and  to  venture  into  the  false,  into 
regions  in  which  folly  and  trickery 
reigned.  There  was  in  Walter's  mind  all 
the  sentiment  of  his  century  towards  the 
supernatural.  He  had  an  angry  disbelief 
in  his  mind,  not  the  tranquil  contempt  of 
the  indifferent.  His  annoyed  and  irritated 
scorn  perhaps  was  nearer  faith  than  he 
supposed;  but  he  was  impatient  of  be- 
ing called  upon  to  give  any  of  his  atten- 
tion to  those  fables  of  the  past  which 
imposture  only  could  keep  up  in  the  pres- 
ent. He  felt  that  he  was  going  to  be 
made  the  victim  of  some  trick  or  other. 
The  country  people  evidently  believed, 
indeed,  as  was  natural  enough  to  their 
simplicity;  but  Walter  felt  too  certain 
that  he  would  see  the  mechanism  behind 
the  most  artful  veil  to  believe  it  possible 
that  he  himself  could  be  taken  in,  even 
for  a  moment.  And  he  had  no  desire  to 
find  out  the  contemptible  imposture.  He 
felt  the  whole  business  contemptible  ;  the 
secluded  spot,  the  falling  night,  the  un- 
inhabited place,  were  all  part  of  the  jug- 
glery. Should  he  voluntarily  make  him- 
self a  party  to  it,  and  walk  into  the  snare 
with  his  eyes  open?  He  felt  sure,  in- 
deed, that  he  would  remain  with  his 
eyes  open  all  the  time,  and  wa^  not  in  the 
least  likely  to  submit  to  any  black.art  that 
might  be  exercised  upon  him.  But  he 
paused,  and  asked  himself  was  it  consist- 
ent with  the  dignity  of  a  reasonable  crea- 
ture, a  full-grown  man,  to  allow  himself  to 
be  drawn  into  any  degrading  contact  with 
this  jugglery  at  all? 

The  boat  lay  on  the  beach  with  his  bag- 
gage already  in  it,  and  Symington  stand- 
ing respectful  awaiting  his  master's  pleas- 
ure. Symington,  no  doubt,  was  the  god 
out  of  the  machinery  who  had  they?«  mot 
of  everything  and  all  the  strings  in  his 
hand.  What  if  he  broke  the  spell  peremp- 
torily and  retired  to  the  ruddy  fireside  of 
the  inn  and  defied  family  tradition?  He 
asked  himself  again  what  would  come  of 
it?  and  replied  to  himself  scornfully  that 
nothing  could  come  of  it.  What  law  could 
force  him  to  observe  an  antiquated  super- 
stition ?  It  was  folly  to  threaten  him  with 
impossible  penalties.  And  even  if  a  thing 
so  absurd  could  happen  as  that  he  should 
be  punished  in  purse  or  property  for  act- 
ing like  a  man  of  sense  instead  of  a  fool, 
what  then  ?  The  mere  possibility  of  the 
risk  made  Walter  more  disposed  to  incur 
it.     It  was   monstrous   and  insufferable 


that  he  should  be  made  to  carry  out  a 
tyrannical,  antiquated  stipulation  by  any 
penalty  of  the  law.  It  would  be  better  to 
fight  it  out  once  for  all.  All  the  sense  of 
the  kingdom  would  be  with  him,  and  he 
did  not  believe  that  any  judge  could  pro- 
nounce against  him.  Here  Symington 
called,  with  a  slight  tone  of  anxiety,  "  We 
are  all  ready,  my  lord,  and  waiting."  This 
almost  decided  Walter.  He  turned  from 
the  beach,  and  made  a  few  hasty  steps  up 
the  slope. 

But  then  he  paused  again,  and  turning 
round  faced  once  more  the  darkening 
water,  the  boat  lying  like  a  shadow  upon 
the  beach,  the  vague  figures  of  the  men 
about  it.  The  ferry  boat  had  pushed  off 
and  was  lumbering  over  the  water  with 
great  oars  going  like  bats'  wings,  and  a 
noisy  human  load.  The  other  little  ves- 
sel with  that  girl  had  almost  disappeared. 
He  thought  he  could  see  in  the  darkness 
a  white  speck  like  a  bird,  which  was  the 
white  shawl  that  wrapped  her  throat  and 
shoulders.  Her  home  lay  somewhere  in 
the  centre  of  these  dark  waters,  a  curious 
nest  for  such  a  creature.  And  his?  He 
turned  again  towards  the  dark,  half-seen 
towers  and  gables.  Some  of  them  were 
so  irregular  in  outline  that  they  could  be 
nothing  but  ruins.  He  began  to  think  of 
the  past,  mute,  out  of  date,  harmless  to 
affect  the  life  that  had  replaced  it,  which 
had  taken  refuge  there.  And  he  remem- 
bered his  own  argument  about  the  cour- 
tesy that  the  living  owed  to  the  dead. 
Well !  if  it  was  so,  if  it  was  as  a  polite- 
ness, a  courtesy  to  the  past,  it  might  be 
unworthy  a  gentleman  to  refuse  it.  And 
perhaps  when  all  was  said  it  was  just  a 
little  cowardly  to  turn  one's  back  upon  a 
possible  danger,  upon  what  at  least  the 
vulgar  thought  a  danger.  This  decided 
him.  He  turned  once  more,  and  with  a 
few  rapid  steps  reached  the  boat.  Next 
moment  they  were  afloat  upon  the  dark 
loch.  There  had  been  no  wind  to  speak 
of  on  shore,  but  the  boat  was  soon  strug- 
gling against  a  strong  running  current, 
and  a  breeze  which  was  like  ice.  The 
boatmen  showed  dark  against  the  gleam- 
ing loch,  the  rude  little  vessel  rolled,  the 
wind  blew.  In  front  of  them  rose  the 
dark  towers  and  woods  all  black  without 
a  sign  of  human  habitation.  Walter  felt 
his  heart  rise  at  last  with  the  sense  of 
adventure.  It  was  the  strangest  way  of- 
entering  upon  a  fine  inheritance. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
LORD   LAWRENCE   AND  THE  MUTINY. 

Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  has  rendered  a 
useful  service  in  presentin<i;  the  public 
with  the  "  Life  of  Lord  Lawrence."  *  The 
book  is  full  of  interest,  and  there  is  no  one 
to  whom  it  will  not  convey  soine  fresh 
information.  In  a  general  way  the  public 
may  know  that  John  Lawrence  was  a 
member  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  who 
bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  stemming  and 
subduing  the  revolt  of  1857,  and  who  was 
subsequently  made  viceroy  of  India;  but 
the  large  majority  of  his  countrymen 
know  little  more  than  this,  while  many  do 
now  know  so  much.  Few  even  of  those 
who  served  under  him  or  were  his  inti- 
mate friends  can  be  aware  of  all  that  Mr. 
Bosworth  Smith  reveals  as  the  result  of 
his  patient  investigations  during  the  last 
three  and  a  half  years. 

A  very  brief  sketch  of  Lord  Lawrence's 
career  is  all  that  can  be  given  here.  His 
father  was  an  old  military  officer  who  had 
done  much  honorable  service  in  the  field, 
for  which  he  had  received  little  recogni- 
tion. The  father's  means  were  slender, 
and  his  family  was  large.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  great  satisfaction  that,  having 
received  military  appointments  in  the 
Company's  service  for  three  of  his  elder 
sons,  the  second  of  whom  became  after- 
wards the  famous  Sir  Henry  Lawrence, 
he  obtained  a  nomination  to  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service  for  his  fifth  son,  John.  The 
latter,  who  had  been  born  at  Richmond, 
in  Yorkshire,  where  his  father  was  then 
quartered,  in  the  year  1811,  after  being 
nominated  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
underwent  the  usual  course  of  two  years' 
instruction  at  Haileybury  College.  He 
passed  out  of  the  college  in  a  creditable 
but  not  in  a  particularly  distinguished 
manner,  in  the  month  of  May,  1829,  when 
he  had  just  completed  his  eighteenth 
year;  and  in  the  September  following  he 
sailed  for  India,  in  company  with  his 
brother  Henry,  who  was  returning  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  sick  furlough  necessitated 
by  ill-health  contracted  during  the  Bur- 
mese war. 

Our  Indian  frontiers  have  been  greatly 
advanced  since  1S30;  but  whatever  has 
been  the  line  of  our  north-western  border, 
that  has  always  been  the  quarter  where 
hard  work  was  to  be  found  and  honor 
gained.  Delhi  and  the  adjacent  districts 
were  at  that  period  the  nearest  points  to 
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our  then  frontiers  to  which  a  young  civil- 
ian could  be  sent,  and  John  Lawrence  was 
in  the  first  instance,  at  his  own  request, 
appointed  assistant  to  the  resident  at 
Delhi,  and  acted  as  assistant  magistrate 
in  that  city.  Here  he  gained  experiences 
which  were  invaluable  in  later  days,  and 
between  Delhi  and  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts of  Paniput  and  Gurgaon  he  spent  a 
period  of  eight  years.  Paniput  was  a 
wild,  unsettled  district,  with  a  population 
of  four  hundred  thousand  people,  among 
whom  were  many  cattle-lifters  and  rob- 
bers, and  here  John  Lawrence  found  him- 
self in  charge,  as  acting  magistrate  and 
collector,  when  he  was  barely  twenty-four 
years  of  age.  While  at  Paniput  he  had 
abundant  scope  for  the  display  of  activity 
and  resource,  and  he  encountered  many 
adventures  unsupported  by  a  single  Euro- 
pean. Subsequently  he  had  charge  of 
Gurgaon,  a  district  little  less  wild  than 
Paniput,  but  with  a  much  larger  popula- 
tion. From  Gurgaon,  in  the  latter  part  of 
1838,  he  was  sent  to  Etawah,  situated 
east  of  the  Agra  district. 

At  Paniput  his  health  had  suffered  se- 
verely on  m.ore  than  one  occasion,  and  at 
Etavvah,  notwithstanding  his  strong  frame 
and  excellent  constitution,  he  so  thor- 
pughly  broke  down,  that  he  had  to  return 
to  England  on  sick  leave  in  the  year  1840. 
During  his  furlough  he  made  the  marriage 
which  resulted  in  much  happiness,  and 
which  tended  to  make  his  house  a  happy 
resort  to  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  his 
acquaintance. 

He  returned  to  India  with  his  wife  in 
November,  1842,  and  was  sent  for  a  brief 
period  to  Delhi,  and  after  that  to  Kurnal, 
a  considerable  town  between  Delhi  and 
Umballa.  In  November,  1843,  he  was 
again  moved  to  his  old  station  of  Delhi, 
and  a  year  later  he  was  confirmed  in  the 
post  of  magistrate  and  collector  of  that 
important  city  and  district.  Here  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  the  governor -general,  who 
passed  through  Delhi,  in  the  month  of 
November,  1845,  on  his  way  to  the  fron- 
tier, and  was  very  favorably  impressed  by 
Lawrence.  Before  the  governor-general 
had  reached  the  frontier  the  Sikh  army 
had  invaded  our  territory,  and  after  the 
first  sanguinary  battles  fought  with  them 
in  December,  John  Lawrence,  at  the  ur- 
gent call  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  exerted 
himself  with  extraordinary  vigor  and  suc- 
cess in  forwarding  supplies  to  the  army, 
in  making  up  equipment,  and  in  collecting 
transport  lor  the  troops  and  stores  that 
were    being    poured     in     one    incessant 
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stream  to  the  frontier,  until  the  decisive 
victory  of  Sobraon,  on  the  loth  February, 
1846,  brous^ht  the  war  to  a  conclusion, 
and  enabled  the  cjovernor-general  to  dic- 
tate terms  to  the  Sikhs. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  determined  to  an- 
nex to  our  territory  the  country  between 
the  rivers  Beas  and  Sutlej,  called  the 
Jullundur  Doab,  and  summoned  John 
Lawrence  to  administer  it.  No  resistance 
was  offered  to  our  occupation  except  at 
the  celebrated  hill  fortress  of  Kangra,  the 
garrison  of  which  refused  to  surrender 
when  summoned.  A  force  moved  into 
the  hills,  accompanied  by  Henry  and  John 
Lawrence,  and  with  the  present  Lord  Na- 
pier of  Magdala  as  chief  engineer.  By 
great  exertions  heavy  guns  were  brought 
into  the  mountains  and  placed  in  position 
opposite  the  fort,  upon  which  it  gave  in. 
The  whole  tract  placed  under  the  civil 
jurisdiction  of  Lawrence  embraced  a  space 
of  about  thirteen  thousand  square  miles, 
a  large  portion  of  which  was  in  the  hills. 
In  a  few  weeks  it  was  under  thorough 
control,  and  a  regular  system  of  adminis- 
tration established.  Among  other  reforms 
he  succeeded  in  a  short  time  in  abolish- 
ing female  infanticide,  a  cherished  prac- 
tice of  the  Rajpoots  of  the  country ;  and 
he  substituted  money  payments  for  land 
revenue  instead  of  the  native  system  of 
payments  in  kind,  a  practice  open  to  much 
abuse. 

Although  John  Lawrence  had  been 
twice  called  on  to  officiate  as  resident  at 
Lahore  during  the  absence  of  his  brother 
Henry  in  1846  and  1847,  Sir  Frederick 
Currie  was  appointed  to  act  in  that  post 
after  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  had  proceeded 
to  England  in  company  with  Lord  Har- 
dinge, the  latter  having  now  been  replaced 
as  governor-general  by  the  Earl  of  Dal- 
housie.  He  was,  therefore,  not  at  Lahore 
when  the  murder  of  Vans  Agnew  and 
Anderson  at  Mooltan,  in  the  month  of 
April,  1848,  heralded  the  outbreak  of  the 
second  great  Sikh  war.  He,  however, 
had  his  hands  full  in  maintaining  order 
and  in  suppressing  attempts  at  insurrec- 
tion in  his  own  territory,  and  later  on 
he  was  engaged  in  this  manner  beyond 
his  own  limits  in  the  country  between  the 
Beas  and  the  Ravee.  The  only  Euro- 
pean regiment  in  the  Jullundur  Uoab  was 
taken  for  the  commander-in-chief's  army, 
but  all  that  was  needed  for  the  restora- 
tion or  maintenance  of  order  was  effected 
by  native  troops  and  some  European  ar- 
tillery. 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  at  an  end  the 
whole  of  the  Punjab  was  annexed  to  the 


British  dominions,  and  Lord  Dalhousie 
having  determined  to  conduct  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  by  means  of  a  Board 
consisting  of  a  president  and  two  mem- 
bers, Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  nominated 
president,  and  his  brother  John  was  made 
senior  member.  The  latter,  therefore, 
became  engaged  in  the  arduous  task  of 
introducing  good  administration  into  this 
large  country,  which  had  for  a  long  period 
been  in  a  disturbed  state,  and  which  now 
contained  many  thousand  disbanded  sol- 
diers. The  efforts  of  the  Board,  aided  as 
it  was  by  a  most  admirable  body  of  dis- 
trict officers,  were  most  successful.  Law 
and  order  were  everywhere  introduced, 
equitable  revenue  assessments  were  made, 
roads  and  canals  were  constructed,  and 
much  was  done  towards  establishing  se- 
curity on  the  frontier,  where  a  very  excel- 
lent local  military  force  was  organized. 
This  force,  which  was  under  the  orders  of 
the  Board,  guarded  the  whole  frontier 
with  the  exception  of  Peshawar,  and  it 
still  exists  on  much  the  same  footing  as 
when  it  was  raised,  under  the  title  of  the 
Punjab  Frontier  Force.  It  has  produced 
many  officers  of  distinction,  and  has  done 
gallant  service  in  many  a  fight  from  Cabul 
to  Oude. 

In  February,  1853,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  differences  of  opinion  on  a 
question  of  policy  between  Sir  Henry  and 
John  Lawrence,  and  partly  because  the 
time  seemed  to  have  arrived  when  one 
head  would  be  better  for  the  Punjab  than 
a  board,  the  governor-general.  Lord  Dal- 
housie, appointed  Sir  Henry  to  be  his 
agent  in  Rajpootana,  and  made  John  Law- 
rence chief  commissioner  of  the  Punjab, 
giving  him  the  aid  of  a  judicial  and  a 
financial  commissioner.  The  difference 
of  opinion  above  referred  to  was  con- 
nected with  the  change  consequent  upon 
our  introduction  of  the  system  by  which 
the  country  was  to  be  administered  by 
our  officials  instead  of  by  Jagheerdars,  or 
men  who  in  return  for  services  real  or 
imaginary,  past,  present,  or  to  come,  had 
a  lien  on  the  land  revenue  of  particular 
districts.  In  bringing  this  system  to  an 
end,  which  involved  the  settlement  of 
many  disputes.  Sir  Henry  always  leaned 
to  the  view  most  favorable  to  the  Jagheer- 
dar,  while  John  Lawrence  was  most  fa- 
vorable to  the  interests  of  the  masses. 
Strong  arguments  were  forthcoming  on 
either  side,  but  the  policy  of  John  Law- 
rence, which  carried  the  day,  was  emi- 
nently successful ;  and  the  country  pros- 
pered and  proved  a  tower  of  strength  to 
us  when  the  day  of  trial  came  in  1857. 
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Mr.  Lawrence  was  in  1856  made  a 
K.  C.  B.,  a  distinction  which  mio;ht  not  in- 
appropriately have  been  conferred  on  him 
some  time  previously.  In  1858,  after  his 
splendid  exertions  during  the  Mutiny,  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
Punjab,  instead  of  chief  commissioner,  a 
change  which  had  been  recommended  by 
Lord  Dalhousie  two  and  a  half  years  pre- 
viously without  success.  He  had  been 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Civil  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Bath  at  the  end  of  1857,  and  when 
he  proceeded  home  early  in  1859,  very 
much  worn  out  by  hard  and  anxious  work, 
after  an  absence  from  England  of  seven- 
teen years,  he  was  made  a  baronet,  a  privy 
councillor,  and  a  member  of  the  newly 
formed  Council  of  India.  He  had  pre- 
viously, in  the  month  of  August,  1858, 
been  granted  an  annuity  of  ^2,000  a  year 
from  the  East  Indian  Company  in  testi- 
mony of  the  high  sense  they  entertained  of 
his  public  character  and  conduct  through- 
out a  long  and  distinguished  career.  He 
also  on  returning  home  received  the  free- 
dom of  the  City  of  London  and  rnany 
gratifying  marks  of  esteem  from  various 
bodies  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  in 
the  year  1861  he  was  made  one  of  the  first 
knights  of  the  newly  constituted  Order  of 
the  Star  of  India. 

He  labored  in  the  Council  of  India,  with 
brief  intervals  of  recreation,  until  the  sud- 
den death  of  Lord  Elgin,  the  viceroy  and 
governor-general  of  India,  in  November, 
1863,  at  a  time  when  somewhat  important 
military  operations  were  in  progress  on 
the  north-western  frontier,  led  to  his  be- 
ing sent  to  India  as  governor-general. 
He  landed  in  Calcutta  on  the  12th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1869,  and  remained  viceroy  for  the 
full  term  of  five  years,  when  he  made  over 
his  high  office  to  the  Earl  of  Mayo,  and 
embarked  for  England  a  few  days  later. 

After  the  return  of  Sir  John  Lawrence 
to  England  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Lawrence  of  the 
Punjab  and  of  Grateley  in  the  county  of 
Hampshire,  and  the  Council  of  India  con- 
verted his  annuity  of  ^2,000  a  year  into  a 
pension  of  the  same  amount  for  him  and 
for  his  next  successor.  He  held  no  paid 
ofTice  after  his  return,  but  being  elected 
the  first  chairman  of  the  London  School 
Board,  on  the  formation  of  that  body  in 
1870,  he  performed  the  duties  of  that  sit- 
uation for  the  full  term  of  three  years. 
This  was  his  last  public  appointment;  but 
he  attended  the  House  of  Lords  until  a 
few  days  prior  to  his  death,  and  occasion- 
ally spoke;  he  took  a  warm  interest  in 
many  charitable  and  religious  institutions, 


and  he  always  was  pleased  to  receive  and 
converse  with  Anglo-Indian  officers  who 
were  in  England  retired  or  on  leave. 
During  this  period,  as  had  been  the  case 
ever  since  his  marriage,  he  enjoyed  much 
family  happiness;  but,  unfortunately,  in 
1876  his  eyes  began  to  fail,  and  he  suf- 
fered greatly  from  operations  intended  to 
relieve  him.  His  sight  for  a  time  was 
practically  gone,  but  eventually  he  par- 
tially recovered  it.  After  1876  he  came 
little  before  the  public  until  he  was  roused 
by  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  towards  Shere  Ali,  the 
ameer  of  Cabul ;  and  foreseeing  the  evil 
consequences  that  would  arise  if  these 
proceedings  were  not  checked,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  out 
of  it,  in  endeavoring  to  stop  a  course  of 
action  which  he  considered  alike  impolitic 
and  unjust.  He  was  unsuccessful;  our 
troops  advanced  into  Afghanistan,  and 
the  ameer  fled  and  soon  afterwards  died. 
On  the  26th  of  May,  1879,  ^  treaty,  em- 
bodying the  terms  desired  by  Lord  Lyt- 
ton,  was  concluded  at  Gundamuck  with 
Yakoob  Khan,  Shere  Ali's  son  and  suc- 
cessor, and  those  who  had  advocated  the 
forward  policy  raised  a  cry  of  success. 
This  treaty  and  the  cry  of  success  in  no 
degree  changed  Lord  Lawrence's  views, 
though  he  did  not  live  to  see  their  con- 
firmation, for  his  death  took  place  one 
month  after  the  treaty  had  been  signed. 
Not  many  weeks  after  his  death  our  resi- 
dent, sent  to  Cabul  in  the  wild  idea  that 
his  presence  there  would  conduce  to  our 
interests,  together  with  the  noble  band  of 
men  who  accompanied  him,  were,  in  exact 
accordance  with  Lord  Lawrence's  predic- 
tion, suddenly  attacked  and  destroyed; 
and  we  became  involved  in  further  and 
most  extensive  and  protracted  operations, 
which  cost  the  country  many  valuable 
lives  and  an  outlay  of  twenty  millions  of 
money.  Politically,  the  only  result  has 
been  to  show  us  for  the  second  time  that 
we  can  enter  Afghanistan  when  we  please, 
and  that  to  occupy  it,  or  part  of  it,  in  an- 
ticipation of  collision  with  Russia,  is  the 
surest  means  we  can  devise  for  alienating 
the  Afghans  and  for  weakening  ourselves. 
Lord  Lawrence,  early  in  June,  1879, 
caught  a  chill  from  having  been  out  in 
heavy  rain,  but  on  the  19th  of  that  month 
he  was  able  to  attend  the  House  of  Lords, 
and,  though  feeble,  made  some  remarks 
on  the  Indian  Budget.  On  the  following 
day  he  managed  to  attend  the  festival  of 
the  institution  for  soldiers*  daughters  at 
Hampstead  ;  he  rapidly  grew  weaker,  and 
quietly  expired  on  Friday,  the  27th.     A 
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week  later  he  was  laid  to  rest  with  all 
honor  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

What  has  now  been  sketched  of  the 
life  of  Lord  Lawrence  in  bare  outline  is 
given  by  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  in  vivid 
detail,  accompanied  by  many  anecdotes 
and  by  copies  of  letters  of  great  interest. 
Some  marvellous  instances  of  his  perse- 
verance and  skill  as  a  detective  when  he 
was  at  Delhi  and  Paniput  are  given  in  the 
book,  and  will  well  repay  perusal,  espe- 
cially one  case  in  which,  owing  in  a  great 
degree  to  his  efforts,  the  murder  of  Mr. 
William  Fraser,  commissioner  of  Delhi, 
in  1833,  was  traced  to  the  instigation  of 
the  nawab  of  Ferozepore,  who  was  tried, 
convicted,  and  hanged.  Later  on,  in  the 
higher  positions  of  commissioner  of  Jul- 
lundur,  as  member  of  the  Board  of  Ad- 
ministration, and  as  chief  commissioner 
of  the  Punjab,  Sir  John  Lawrence  had 
achieved  much  reputation,  and  had  won 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  three  suc- 
cessive governors-general.  Lords  Har- 
dinge,  Dalhousie,  and  Canning;  but  the 
most  important  episode  in  his  life,  not 
excepting  even  his  tenure  of  the  viceroy- 
alty  of  India,  was  that  of  the  Mutiny. 
Then,  separated  from  any  communication 
with  the  government  of  India  except  by 
a  long  and  uncertain  route,  and  thrown 
entirely  on  his  own  resources,  he  acted 
with  a  vigor  and  a  boldness  that  com- 
mands admiration.  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith's 
book  shows  in  detail  how  he  urged  action 
on  our  commanders ;  how  he  pressed  for 
the  disarmament  of  suspected  native 
troops;  how  he  enlisted  on  our  side  the 
old  Sikh  warriors  who  had  fought  against 
us;  how,  with  the  aid  of  his  invaluable 
military  secretary,  Colonel  J.  D.  Macpher- 
son,  he  caused  levies  to  be  organized 
which  in  a  short  space  of  time  were  able 
to  take  the  field,  how  he  perceived  that  it 
was  essential  to  take  Delhi,"  and  that  if 
our  troops  failed  before  this  town  all  In- 
dia might  be  lost. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  John 
Lawrence  in  1857,  that  we  might  have  to 
retire  from  Peshawar,  has  been  much 
criticised;  but  surely  it  was  quite  possi- 
ble that  circumstances  might  have  arisen 
which  would  have  forced  us  to  endeavor 
to  concentrate  our  European  strength  in 
the  Punjab,  and  to  have  abandoned  Pe- 
shawar for  a  time.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  one  can  reasonably  cavil  at  such  an 
opinion;  but  Sir  John  is  understood  to 
have  gone  further,  and  to  have  advocated 
permanent  retirement  from  Peshawar  after 
the  immediate  danger  of  the  crisis  of 
1857  had  passed  away.     In  this  last  opin- 


ion he  has  found  few  supporters,  and, 
personally,  I  think  that  to  retire  from 
Peshawar  after  we  had  ruled  there  for  .1 
series  of  years  would  have  been  unfair  to 
the  people,  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  British  rule,  and  whom  we  have  to  a 
great  extent  educated  in  our  ways,  while 
it  would  have  had  a  very  injurious  effect 
politically  throughout  India  and  beyond 
our  north-western  frontier.  I  think  also 
that  Sir  John  Lawrence  erred  in  pressing 
an  immediate  movement  on  Deliii  upon 
General  Anson  when  the  Mutiny  broke 
out  in  May,  1857.  To  urge  that  Delhi 
should  be  attacked  was  no  doubt  right; 
but  to  urge  a  hurried  advance,  situated  as 
General  Anson  was,  was  a  mistake,  as  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show  later  on.  These 
errors,  however,  if  errors  they  were,  were 
trifling  compared  with  the  magnificent 
service  he  rendered  and  the  wisdom  he 
displayed.  Sir  John  Lawrence's  exertions 
did  not  end  with  the  capture  of  Delhi,  for 
immediately  after  that  event  he  had  to 
suppress  a  serious  revolt  among  the  tribes 
who  inhabit  the  country  between  Lahore 
and  Mooltan  ;  he  had  to  reorganize  dis- 
tricts which  now  came  under  control ;  he 
had  to  check,  as  he  had  done  during  the 
height  of  the  crisis,  a  cruel  tendency  to 
severity  which  animated  some  of  the  ofifi- 
cers;  and  he  had  to  aid  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell in  his  operations  for  the  reconquest 
of  Oude  and  Rohilcund  by  sending  down 
levy  after  levy  of  fresh  native  troops. 
These  reinforcements  were  essential  if 
we  were  to  have  a  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, for  our  regular  native  army  had  dis- 
appeared, and  our  European  troops  were 
not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  occupy  all 
places  of  importance,  while  without  occu- 
pation order  could  not  be  restored  or 
maintained.  Although  Sir  John  Lawrence 
afforded  this  necessary  aid  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, he  was  never  blind  to  the 
fact  that  too  large  an  army  of  Sikhs  and 
Punjabis  might  become  as  dangerous  as 
the  Hindustani  troops  had  proved  them- 
selves to  be.  He  therefore  resisted  the 
desire  which  prevailed  in  some  quarters 
to  raise  an  excessive  number  of  Punjab 
troops,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  oppor- 
tunity he  urged  a  reduction  of  all  those 
whom  it  was  not  necessary  to  maintain. 
It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  use  words 
that  would  exaggerate  the  service  ren- 
dered to  his  country  by  Sir  John  Lawrence 
in  the  years  1857  and  1858.  It  would, 
however,  be  unjust  not  to  admit  that  he 
was  greatly  indebted  to  his  officers  in 
various  parts  of  the  Punjab  for  their  firm- 
ness and  vigor  and  foremost  amono:  them 
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to  Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  who  was  prin- 
cipal civil  officer  at  the  capital  of  the 
Punjab  for  some  weeks  after  the  first  out- 
break, and  to  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  who, 
as  commissioner  of  Peshawar,  occupied 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  position  in  the 
Punjab  at  that  time  next  to  that  of  the 
chief  commissioner. 

The  account  of  Lord  Lawrence  as  vice- 
roy will  be  to  many  the  least  interesting 
portion  of  the  book.  A  viceroy  has  hard, 
unceasing  work,  and  a  large  portion  of 
that  work  is  of  the  most  important  na- 
ture; but  he  has  ordinarily  few  adven- 
tures, and  there  are  not  many  episodes  in 
the  career  of  a  viceroy  the  relation  of 
which  would  interest  the  general  reader. 
With  the  exception  of  tlie  war  with  Bho- 
tan,  and  the  preparation  for  the  war  in 
Abyssinia,  no  military  operations  of  im- 
portance took  place  during  his  viceroyalty. 
In  matters  of  foreign  policy  he  main- 
tained generally  the  same  line  as  his 
predecessors :  and  as  regards  Afghan- 
istan, Shere  Ali  having  become  de  facto 
ruler,  he  at  once  commenced  those  efforts 
to  support  him  in  his  position  which  were 
followed  up  by  Lord  Mayo  immediately 
after  his  arrival.  In  all  matters  of  do- 
mestic policy  he  exerted  himself  as  stren- 
uously as  when  he  was  in  the  Punjab,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  mention  .all  the  subjects 
which  engaged  his  attention.  It  may 
however,  be  stated  that  he  was  active  in 
urging  on  public  works,  and  in  causing 
barracks  to  be  constructed  for  the  troops 
of  an  improved  description.  He  intro- 
duced and  carried  out  important  meas- 
ures affecting  tenant  right  in  Oude  and 
in  the  Punjab;  and  he  had  difficulties  to 
contend  with  in  the  scarcity  in  Orissa  and 
in  the  financial  troubles  in  Bombay. 
Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  he  left  India 
in  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  rest,  with  no 
war  present  or  in  prospect,  and  with  no 
legacy  of  trouble  to  his  successor,  except 
the  legacy  of  unforeseen  difficulties  which 
are  sure  to  come  in  the  reign  of  every  in- 
dividual viceroy  of  India. 

Let  me  now  briefly  record  a  general 
impression  of  Lord  Lawrence.  He  al- 
ways seemed  remarkable  for  broad,  vigor- 
ous common  sense,  and  he  had  a  keen 
and  rapid  insight  into  the  characters  of 
men.  His  powers  of  work  and  devotion 
to  it  were  extraordinary,  even  among  An- 
glo-Indian officials  of  the  best  and  most 
conscientious  type.  He  had  a  disregard 
of  mere  personal  considerations  for  him- 
self and  for  others  whenever  they  in  the 
smallest  degree  clashed  with  duty.  He 
was  chary  of  praise,  especially  to  a  man's 


face,  but  he  showed  his  appreciation  of 
good  service  in  other  ways,  sometimes 
long  years  after  the  service  had  been  per- 
formed ;  he  never  forgot  good  service. 
He  always  continued  to  take  a  warm  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  those  who  he 
thought  had  done  their  duty  well,  and 
often  went  out  of  his  way  to  advise  or  to 
aid  them.  Prudent  in  money  matters, 
public  and  private,  he  always  inculcated 
prudence  in  others  ;  but  he  could  be  very 
generous  on  occasion,  and  habitually  as- 
sisted in  many  benevolent  or  religious 
objects.  He  was  very  frank  in  telling 
men  of  their  faults  and  short-comings,  and 
he  used  the  plainest  language  in  doing  so. 
He  disliked  public  speaking,  and  was 
rarely  fluent  when  he  addressed  a  large 
audience,  but  when  presiding  at  the  coun-. 
cil  table  no  one  could  more  lucidly  ex- 
plain his  own  views  or  more  readily  ex- 
pose the  weak  points  in  a  case.  He  was 
very  attentive  to  details,  but  at  the  same 
time  could  take  broad  views  of  large  ques- 
tions, and  act  in  momentous  matters  with 
decision  and  nerve.  Active  in  his  habits, 
as  well  as  industrious,  he  could  either 
work  at  the  desk  or  ride  for  many  consec- 
utive hours,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fifty-mile 
ride  or  after  a  laborious  day  at  the  desk 
he  was  quite  ready,  without  rest,  to  deal 
with  any  question  that  arose.  Sincere  in 
his  Christianity,  he  was  large-minded,  and 
would  not  consent  to  intolerance,  but  he 
was  always  glad  to  be  able  to  promote  an 
officer  who  was  known  to  be  influenced 
by  sincere  religious  convictions.  Any- 
thing like  open  immorality  at  once  called 
forth  strong  marks  of  his  displeasure. 
He  was  made  to  govern  rather  than  to 
serve,  but  he  had  been  a  good  subordinate 
before  he  came  to  govern.  From  the  first 
he  possessed  a  robust  character,  and  his 
subsequent  training  was  well  calculated  to 
produce  a  man  able  to  rule  a  province  and 
an  empire.  He  was  then  content  quietly 
to  retire  from  high  office,  to  be  happy  in 
domestic  life,  to  bear  a  great  calamity 
without  murmuring,  and,  finally,  to  meet 
death  in  that  "sure  and  certain  hope" 
which  was  expressed  by  Dean  Stanley 
over  the  grave  in  which  he  was  laid  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  at  a  funeral  attended 
by  a  great  multitude,  many  of  whom  could 
bear  personal  witness  to  his  wisdom  and 
to  his  services. 

Having  dealt,  however  imperfectly,  with 
the  career  of  Lord  Lawrence,  I  feel  bound 
to  remark  upon  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith's 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  the  campaign 
of  the  Mutiny.  It  was  jjrobably  inevita- 
ble that  a  full  history  of  the  life  of  Lord 
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Lawrence  should  contain  passages  or  ex- 
tracts which  praise  or  blame  many  indi- 
viduals with  whom  he  had  been  associated 
or  who  had  been  in  communication  with 
him.  My  complaint  is  that  in  the  very 
interesting  account  of  the  incidents  of 
the  Mutiny,  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  in  some 
instances  either  fails  to  give  a  fair  share 
of  credit  to  those  who  were  unconnected 
with  the  Punjab  administration,  or  unduly 
depreciates  them.  His  tendency  also  is 
to  give  credit  to  Punjab  officers  where 
part  at  least  of  the  credit  is  due  to  others. 
This  defect  has  doubtless  arisen  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  bulk  of  the  pa- 
pers at  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith's  disposal 
were  written  by  Lord  Lawrence  himself, 
or  by  officers  of  his  government.  Lord 
Lawrence,  of  course,  heard  more  of  what 
his  own  officers  did  than  he  could  know 
of  the  proceedings  of  officers  unconnected 
with  his  administration,  and  he  was  natu- 
rally inclined  to  place  a  high  value  on  the 
service  of  men  with  whose  merits  he  was 
well  acquainted.  Then,  again,  the  Pun- 
jab officers,  among  other  excellent  charac- 
teristics, possessed  a  strong  clannish  feel- 
ing, and  were  much  disposed  to  praise 
and  to  value  each  other;  while  owing  to 
the  great  success  which  had  attended  the 
administration  of  the  Punjab  and  the  iso- 
lation of  many  of  the  officers,  they  were 
somewhat  disposed  to  look  down  upon 
those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  favored 
province.  Some  of  the  Punjab  officers 
who  had  joined  the  army  in  the  field  had 
held  very  independent  positions,  and  did 
not  readily  brook  the  strict  military  sub- 
ordination required  in  a  force  of  the  regu- 
lar army.  Hence  the  general  tenor  of  the 
correspondence  from  which  Mr.  Bosworth 
Smith  gained  his  information  is  favorable 
to  the  Punjab  officers  and  less  favorable 
to  others.  There  can  be  no  doubt  also 
that  others  who,  since  1857,  have  written 
accounts  of  the  Mutiny,  have  obtained 
their  material  from  documents  tinged  by 
what  I  may  call,  in  no  hostile  sense,  a 
Punjab  spirit.  It  is  not,  therefore,  fair  to 
blame  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  for  taking  in 
perfect  good  faith  the  tone  to  which  I 
object;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is 
unjust  to  many,  and  is  quite  uncalled  for 
on  behalf  of  those  who  gained  abundant 
honor  for  the  Punjab  service  by  the  splen- 
did way  in  which  the  country  was  held 
and  by  the  devoted  conduct  in  the  field  of 
those  who  came  to  Delhi.  I  might  say 
much  in  support  of  my  criticism,  but  I 
have  only  space  to  deal  with  one  state- 
ment which  I  think  exaggerates  a  fact, 
and  to  mention  three  instances  in  which 
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justice  has  not  been  done  to  indivi 
officers.  The  statement  which  I  think  it 
necessary  to  pronounce  exaggerated  is, 
that  after  the  assault,  "a  large  number  of 
our  troops  had  fallen  victims  to  the  temp- 
tation, which,  more  formidable  than  them- 
selves, our  foes  had  left  behind  them,  and 
were  wallowing  in  a  state  of  bestial  intox- 
ication." It  is  true  that  after  entering 
the  city  large  stores  of  brandy  and  beer 
were  found  by  our  troops,  and  that  before 
they  could  be  destroyed,  under  the  orders 
of  the  general,  some  men  had  drunk  large- 
ly; but,  compared  even  to  our  diminished 
strength,  the  number  who  thus  incapac- 
itated themselves  were  a  mere  fraction. 
I  visited  every  position  held  by  our  troops 
in  the  city  in  the  course  of  that  evening, 
in  company  with  other  officers  who  even 
now  can  bear  out  what  I  say,  and  I  saw 
no  drunken  soldiers.  Some  of  them  were 
engaged  in  a  fight  that  very  evening  under 
our  own  eyes,  and  they  certainly  were  all 
sober.  In  behalf  of  the  many  good  sol- 
diers who  served  throughout  the  siege 
and  who  were  never  unfit  for  duty  from 
drink,  I  ask  that  this  story  be  accepted 
with  a  large  —  a  very  large  —  discount; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  sweeping 
a  charge  should  have  been  made  against 
the  soldiers  who  had  done  so  well. 

I  will  now  mention  three  instances  in 
which  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  has  failed,  as 
I  conceive,  in  complete  justice  to  officers 
unconnected  with  the  Punjab  administra- 
tion. 

The  first  instance  is  that  of  the  disarma- 
ment of  the  native  troops  at  Meean  Meer, 
the  military  cantonment  of  Lnhore,  on  the 
13th  May,  1857.  In  consequence  of  the 
telegraphic  information  received  on  the 
1 2th  May  of  the  arrival  of  mutineers  at 
Delhi,  and  also  in  consequence  of  knowl- 
edge obtained  by  the  police  of  the  state  of 
feeling  among  the  native  troops  at  Meean 
Meer,  Mr.  Montgomery,  the  judicial  com- 
missioner of  the  Punjab,  proposed  to  the 
brigadier  commanding  to  deprive  his  na- 
tive soldiers  of  their  percussion  caps  and 
ammunition.  Corbett,  the  brigadier,  was 
an  old  Sepoy  officer,  and  his  staff  and  the 
commanding  officers  of  native  regiments 
had  seen  no  reason  to  doubt  their  men. 
He  therefore  at  first  hesitated  ;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  do  even  more  than  was  proposed, 
and  to  disarm  the  four  native  regiments 
—  one  of  cavalry  and  three  of  infantry  — 
under  his  command.  This  was  a  resolve 
of  great  boldness,  when  it  is  considered 
that  up  to  that  time  no  troops  had  been 
disarmed   elsewhere.     Failure   in   execu- 
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tion  would  have  been  fatal,  and  even  if 
the  measure  was  successful  in  itself,  it 
might  have  been  disapproved  of  by  the 
commander-in-chief  or  the  government,  or 
it  might  have  led  to  outbreaks  and  murder 
of  Europeans,  and  loss  of  stores  and  treas- 
ure at  the  various  Punjab  stations.  The 
measure  also  would  have  been  dangerous 
and  incomplete  without  the  seizure  of  the 
forts  of  Lahore,  six  miles  distant,  and  of 
Govindgurh,  thirty  miles  distant,  both  of 
which  places  were  held  by  native  troops. 
The  whole  responsibility  for  the  measure 
rested  with  the  brigadier,  who  was  in  no 
respect  under  the  orders  of  Montgomery, 
and  no  one  can  deny  that  the  responsibil- 
ity was  very  great. 

Having  made  up  his  mind,  the  action  of 
the  brigadier  was  prompt  and  judicious. 
A  ball  was  to  be  given  that  night,  and  it 
came  off  as  intended ;  but  in  the  morning, 
at  a  parade  of  the  whole  force,  Corbett, 
by  a  skilful  movement,  which  at  the  mo- 
ment excited  no  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
the  large  native  force,  suddenly  brought 
them  under  the  entire  domination  of  his 
European  troops  —  six  companies  of  the 
8ist  foot  and  twelve  horse  artillery  guns. 
A  judicious  order  was  then  read  to  the 
men,  and  they  were  instantly  ordered  to 
pile  arms  and  to  march  off  the  ground. 
Their  European  officers  were  with  them 
as  usual,  and  they  had  no  option  but  to 
obey.  Three  companies  of  the  European 
infantry  had  at  a  very  early  hour  been  sent 
to  the  fort  of  Lahore,  six  miles  off,  and, 
their  arrival  being  entirely  unexpected  by 
the  native  detachment,  they  took  posses- 
sion without  resistance.  Another  com- 
pany was  detached  in  the  pony  carts  of  the 
country,  furnished  by  the  civil  authorities, 
some  of  whom  accompanied  the  detach- 
ment, to  Govindgurh,  and  that  fort  was 
also  secured.  Thus,  without  a  shot  being 
fired,  was  a  most  difficult  measure  carried 
out.  The  credit  was  surely  due  to  the 
brigadier,  but  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  scarce- 
ly mentions  him,  and  the  praise  is  given 
almost  entirely  to  Montgomery.  That 
most  distinguished  man  deserved  infinite 
credit  for  his  ready  suggestion  to  Corbett, 
as  well  as  for  many  other  services  ren- 
dered in  1857,  and  for  his  splendid  bear- 
ing throughout  the  Mutiny;  but  the  praise 
for  this  particular  disarming,  and  for  the 
happy  way  in  which  it  was  carried  out,  is 
properly  and  emphatically  due  to  Corbett, 
and  I  am  aware  that  no  one  is  more  ready 
to  give  the  credit  to  Corbett  than  Sir  Rob- 
ert Motitgomery  himself. 

The  second  instance  I  shall  give  is  that 
of   General   Anson,    the    commander-in- 


chief  in  India.  General  Anson  was  in  the 
month  of  May,  1857,  suddenly  placed  in  a 
more  difficult  position  than  has  probably 
ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  British  com- 
mander. His  European  force  was  scanty, 
all  equipment  was  on  a  peace  footing,  it 
was  the  hottest  time  of  the  year,  and  his 
native  troops  were  either  in  open  mutiny 
or  suspected ;  the  greatest  stronghold  and 
arsenal  in  upper  India  was  held  by  muti- 
neers ;  no  one  could  say  where  the  revolt 
might  not  reach,  and  there  were  hundreds 
of  European  women  and  children  at  scat- 
tered places  to  be  thought  of,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  be  saved.  He  was  cut  off  from 
direct  communication  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  he  had  personally  little  local 
experience  or  knowledge  of  the  natives. 
Those  who  were  with  him  knew  that  he 
met  the  crisis  with  fortitude,  and  with  a 
calm  endeavor  to  do  the  best  in  his  power 
to  restore  our  rule  where  it  had  disap- 
peared and  to  maintain  it  where  it  still 
existed.  He  is  not  given  credit  for  this, 
but  on  the  whole  he  is  rather  disparaged. 
Certain  letters  are  put  forward  which 
show  that  General  Anson  felt  acutely  the 
great  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  that 
he  had  some  doubts  at  one  time  as  to  the 
right  course  to  pursue.  These  letters 
show  that  Sir  John  Lawrence  gave  him,  in 
rather  strong  terms,  advice,  which  was  in 
the  main  wise  advice,  but  which  if  adopted 
in  the  hasty  way  contemplated  by  Sir 
John,  who  was  unaware  of  many  abso- 
lutely necessary  considerations,  would 
have  led  to  disaster.  Had  General  An- 
son hurried  on  to  Delhi  without  spare 
ammunition,  without  any  heavy  guns  and 
mortars,  and  without  to  some  extent 
equipping  his  force  with  transport  and 
stores,  and  without  waiting  to  make  some 
other  necessary  arrangements,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  he  would  have  reached  there 
without  an  efficient  force,  and  that,  hurry 
as  he  might,  in  the  fearful  heat  of  May, 
exactly  the  same  force  would  have  been 
found  at  Delhi  to  resist  him  as  that  which 
opposed  General  Barnard,  and  gave  our 
troops  so  much  trouble  on  the  8th  of 
June.  General  Anson,  to  my  mind,  de- 
serves credit  alike  for  what  he  did  and  for 
what  he  did  not  do  under  the  most  critical 
and  anxious  circumstances.  The  impres- 
sion, however,  produced  on  the  reader  of 
Mr.  Bosworth  Smith's  book  is  probably 
that  General  Anson  was  weak,  and  that 
he  delayed  and  hesitated,  until,  under  the 
strong  pressure  exerted  by  Sir  Joiin  Law- 
rence, he  somewhat  unwillingly  and  very 
tardily  started  his  troops  for  Delhi. 

I  have  not  space  in  which  to  enter  into 
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all  the  considerations  which  were  rightly 
weighed  by  General  Anson,  but  I  think  I 
may  say  that  if  General  Anson  or  his 
friends  had  desired  to  claim  credit  for 
vigor  and  rapidity  of  action  between  the 
evening  of  the  12th  of  May,  when  the 
first  indistinct  intelligence  of  open  out- 
break reached  him,  and  the  27th  of  that 
month,  when  he  died,  a  claim  might  have 
been  made  out  for  services  rendered 
which  would  have  been  esteemed  equal  to 
such  as  in  other  cases  have  received  gen- 
erous recognition  and  reward.  Whatever 
letters  General  Anson  may  have  written 
in  confidence  about  his  difficulties  and  his 
doubts,  it  is  the  fact  that,  from  the  first 
moment  he  received  the  intelligence  from 
Delhi,  he  exerted  himself  unweariedly  to 
push  forward  preparations  for  retaking 
that  city,  and  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  the  various  places  and  people  under  his 
charge. 

General  Anson  was  at  Simla  in  May, 
1857,  and,  though  he  knew  that  discontent 
prevailed  in  portions  of  the  native  army 
relative  to  the  new  cartridges,  he  had  no 
reason  to  anticipate  a  dangerous  out- 
break. It  is  clear  from  Mr.  Bos  worth 
Smith's  book  that  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
who  was  an  experienced  judge  of  natives, 
had  also  no  idea  of  an  outbreak,  although 
he  had  detective  police  at  his  disposal, 
and  had  himself,  in  April,  visited  one  of 
the  musketry  instruction  depots,  which 
were  the  centres  of  discontent,  and  con- 
versed with  the  men.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  no  special  arrrangements 
had  been  made  for  troops  to  take  the  field. 
Let  us  see  what  General  Anson  did  when 
the  storm  burst  suddenly  upon  him. 

The  army  was,  as  respects  equipment, 
on  a  purely  peace  footing;  the  second 
line  of  ammunition  wagons  of  the  artillery 
and  the  reserve  ammunition  of  the  infan- 
try at  Umballa  were,  under  the  orders  of 
the  government,  in  the  fort  of  Phillour, 
eighty  miles  from  Umballa,  and  separated 
by  the  river  Sutlej.  This  fort  was  guard- 
ed by  native  soldiers.  At  Simla  General 
Anson  was  eighty  miles  from  the  nearest 
telegraph  station  when,  late  on  the  12th 
May,  the  oft-quoted  message  from  Delhi 
arrived,  and  on  the  13th  more  distinct  in- 
telligence showed  that  the  fortified  city  of 
Delhi — the  residence  of  the  Great  Mo- 
gul, who,  though  shorn  of  power,  still 
retained  some  prestige  —  and  all  the  war- 
like stores  collected  there  were  in  the 
hands  of  an  army  of  trained  soldiers,  who 
had  now  committed  themselves  to  fight 
us  to  the  death.  Instant  orders  were  sent 
to  troops  to  concentrate  at  Umballa,  to 


provide  a  small  siege  train  at  Phillour, 
and  for  many  measures  essential  to  se- 
cure our  resources  and  to  provide  for  ac- 
tive operations.  Although  little  transport 
was  available,  the  three  European  regi- 
ments in  the  Simla  hills  were  moved  with 
rapidity,  and  on  the  16th,  three  days  after 
the  first  regiment  had  been  enabled  to 
move,  they  were  concentrated  at  Umballa, 
distant  from  forty-five  to  fifty-six  miles 
from  their  respective  stations,  while  oa 
the  20th  part  of  one  of  these  regiments  was 
at  Kurnal,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  station  it  was  occupying  when  it  re- 
ceived unexpected  orders  to  march  just  a 
week  previously.  It  would  take  too  long 
to  tell  of  all  the  measures  taken  or  ordered 
by  General  Anson,  and  the  difficulties 
that  beset  him  while  at  Umballa,  at  which 
place  he  had  arrived  on  the  15th  of  May; 
but  in  the  midst  of  distressing  accounts 
from  many  quarters,  and  total  silence, 
owing  to  interruption  of  communications, 
from  other  places,  he  steadily  persevered 
in  preparations  for  an  attack  on  Delhi, 
and  made  the  best  arrangements  he  could 
for  the  safety  of  different  posts,  and  of 
women  and  children  and  non-combatants 
left  behind.     L^ 

The  outlooK  was  gloomy,  but  the  com- 
mander-in-chief showed  no  sign  of  being 
wanting  in  steadfastness  or  nerve  ;  and, 
having  seen  everything  in  progress,  and 
most  of  his  troops  being  well  on  their  way 
to  Delhi,  he  started  for  Kurnal,  forty- 
seven  miles  distant,  on  the  25th  May.  He 
was  attacked  with  cholera,  which  was  prev- 
alent among  the  troops,  on  the  following 
day,  and  died  very  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th.  He  had  beenin  poor  health 
when  the  news  of  the  outbreak  reached 
him,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
he  fell  a  victim,  worn  out  as  he  was  by  the 
hard  work  and  anxiety  of  the  preceding 
fortnight.  He  died  saying  with  his  last 
breath  that  he  had  been  anxious  to  do  his 
duty,  and  asking  God's  blessing  on  Gen- 
eral Barnard,  who  now  took  the  immedi- 
ate command. 

It  was  owing  to  the  measures  taken 
under  General  Anson's  orders  that,  on 
the  8th  of  June,  troops  collected  from 
Ferozepore,  the  hill  stations,  Umballa,  and 
Meerut,  with  a  siege  train  which  had  to 
be  fitted  out  and  then  brought  across  the 
Sutlej  for  a  distance  of  more  than  two 
hundred  miles,  were  able  to  attack  the 
enemy  before  Delhi,  capture  the  guns 
outside,  and  to  establish  themselves  on 
the  ridge  overlooking  the  city.  It  was  no 
small  feat  to  have  accomplished  so  much, 
without  previous  preparation,  at  the  hot- 
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test  season,  and  in  so  short  a  time,  but 
the  credit  due  for  it  has  never  been  fully 
given  to  General  Anson.  Of  course  those 
officers  in  Calcutta  who  led  Lord  Can- 
ning to  write  that  Delhi  would  succumb 
to  the  fire  of  a  field  battery  were  all  eager 
to  blame  the  general  who,  with  truer 
knowledge,  felt  that  to  attempt  to  silence 
heavy  guns  mounted  on  bastions  by  the 
fire  of  a  few  field-pieces,  with  a  scanty 
supply  of  ammunition,  would  have  been 
madness.  Whatever  the  views  might 
have  been  in  Calcutta,  Sir  John  Lawrence 
must  have  quickly  seen  that  all  that  could 
reasonably  be  expected  had  been  accom- 
plished. Indeed  his  pressure  for  a  rapid 
movement  seems  to  have  been  greatly  due 
to  the  too  sanguine  impression  he  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  written  on  the  23rd 
May,  that  "  no  real  resistance  will  be  at- 
tempted at  Delhi,"  and  that  "on  the 
approach  of  our  troops  the  mutineers  will 
either  disperse  or  the  people  of  the  city 
rise  and  open  their  gates."  Further,  on 
the  31st  May,  Sir  John  Lawrence  admitted 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Barnard  that  he 
had  no  idea  that  the  troops  were  "  so 
badly  supplied  with  ammunition  and  the 
necessaries  for  a  march." 

It  is  illustrative  of  the  readiness  to 
blame  those  who  were  not  Punjab  officers, 
that  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Barnes,  the 
commissioner  of  Umballa,  to  Sir  John 
Lawrence  is  given,  in  which  the  commis- 
sioner says  that  General  Anson  was  talk- 
ing of  "entrenching  himself  at  Umballa 
instead  of  marching  on  Delhi."  There 
never  was  any  foundation  for  this  beyond 
the  fact  that  General  Anson  ordered  a 
small  earthwork  to  be  constructed  at  Um- 
balla to  be  held  by  a  detachment,  and  to 
serve  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  Europeans, 
a  depot  for  stores,  and  a  link  in  his  long 
line  of  commmunication  with  the  Punjab. 
Out  of  this  wise  measure  apparently  arose 
the  misunderstanding  of  the  commis- 
sioner, which  twenty-six  years  later  ap- 
pears in  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith's  book  in 
depreciation  of  General  Anson. 

I  now  come  to  passages  relating  to 
General  Wilson,  the  captor  of  Delhi. 
The  estimate  of  him  given  by  Mr.  Bos- 
worth Smith  seems  to  me  unjust.  He 
was  decried  by  Nicholson,  and  Mr.  Bos- 
worth Smith,  on  the  evidence  before  him, 
echoes  the  cry.  He  admits  that  he  was 
an  improvement  on  those  who  preceded 
him  in  command,  but  he  asserts  that  his 
health  had  failed  under  the  long  strain, 
and  that  he  was  irascible,  inaccessible, 
moody,  and  capricious  ;  that  he  was  one 
day  in   favor   of  instant   action,  and   the 


next  he  was  for  postponing  it  indefinitely 
or  even  for  abandoning  it  altogether. 
Nicholson,  with  many  grand  qualities, 
was  a  man  of  strong  prejudices  and  tem- 
per, and  disliked  Wilson  from  the  first. 
His  opinions,  therefore,  about  Wilson 
must  be  accepted  with  caution.  That 
Wilson  was  very  ill,  and  that  nothing  but 
a  strong  sense  of  duty  kept  him  up,  is 
true,  and  that  he  was  anxious  is  true  ;  but 
the  statement  as  to  his  being  irascible  and 
inaccessible  is,  to  my  mind,  an  exaggera- 
tion. He  may,  as  asserted,  have  said  that 
the  assault  would  be  "  a  gamester's  throw,'* 
and  he  may  have  written  letters  in  which 
he  expressed  doubts  as  to  success  ;  but 
that  he  intended  to  take  Delhi,  if  it  was 
possible  to  do  so,  I  am  well  assured.  Lit- 
tle or  no  credit  is  given  to  Wilson,  and 
much  to  others.  This  does  not  seem  fair ; 
and  much  might  be  said  to  show  that 
General  Wilson,  under  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances and  in  the  worst  health,  exer- 
cised his  command  with  judgment.  This 
may  be  done  at  some  future  day.  Here  I 
will  confine  myself  to  one  statement  which 
contains  a  specific  charge  against  Gen- 
eral Wilson,  first  brought  forward  in  Kaye 
and  now  repeated.  General  Wilson  hav- 
ing ordered  the  assault  of  Delhi,  and  the 
three  columns  which  attacked  the  city 
having  effected  an  entrance,  the  general 
went  in  with  the  reserve.  It  is  alleged 
that  he  then  became  so  nervous  "as  to 
propose  to  withdraw  the  guns,  fall  back 
on  the  camp,  and  wait  for  reinforcements 
there."  I  do  not  believe  in  this  story. 
Certainly,  though  I  was  with  him  through- 
out the  day  with  the  exception  of  short 
periods  of  absence  on  various  duties,  I 
never  heard  him  propose  to  retire,  and  I 
have  never  found  any  one  of  his  staff  who 
heard  him  make  such  a  proposal  or  hint 
that  he  contemplated  retirement.  That 
he  had  grave  reason  to  be  anxious,  and 
that  he  was  anxious,  is  true;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  prove  that  he  never  uttered  a 
word  of  doubt  as  to  our  future  to  some 
one.  If  he  did  so,  the  utterance  must 
have  been  in  the  strictest  sense  confiden- 
tial, and  it  is  certain  that  at  no  time  was 
any  attempt  made  to  carry  out  retirement. 
Indeed,  in  the  position  our  troops  were, 
to  attempt  to  withdraw  would  have  en- 
tailed destruction.  1  may  add,  that  in.  a 
note  which  I  wrote  from  inside  the  city 
in  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon,  I  dis- 
tinctly say,  that  though  we  had  not  taken 
more  than  one  part  of  the  city,  "  I  have 
no  fear  for  the  rest."  This  does  not  look 
as  if  we  were  disquieted  by  thoughts  o£ 
rclirintj. 
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If,  however,  the  general  did  really  in 
confidence  utter  some  desponding  expres- 
sion, it  is  only  fair  to  mention  the  position 
in  which  he  was  placed.  He  was  worn 
with  a  sickness  which  had  lasted  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  but  he  had  exerted  himself 
continuously,  and  had  taken  much  per- 
sonal part  in  all  the  arrangements  and 
orders  preparatory  to  the  attack.  He  had 
launched  his  troops  at  the  walls,  and  had 
left  his  camp  with  three  thousand  sick 
and  wounded,  and  with  all  his  stores, 
provisions,  and  ammunition,  very  slen- 
derly guarded,  while  the  enemy  had  a 
large  force  outside  the  city  capable  of 
attacking  the  camp  in  rear.  There  was 
no  reserve  to  his  force  anywhere,  and  fail- 
ure meant  not  only  destruction  of  the 
Delhi  force,  but,  as  had  been  strongly 
impressed  upon  him,  insurrection  in  the 
Punjab  and  in  other  parts  of  India.  Af- 
ter a  sharp  struggle  the  three  assault- 
ing columns,  which  were  being  watched 
by  the  general,  entered  the  city,  but  as  he 
was  himself  about  to  enter  with  the  re- 
serve he  received  alarming  accounts  from 
his  right.  The  cavalry,  who  had  been 
brought  forward  to  cover  the  right  of  the 
siege  batteries  and  of  the  assaulting  col- 
umns, were  losing  men  every  minute; 
they  could  not  get  at  the  enemy,  who  were 
firing  at  them  from  the  suburbs,  and  for 
the  cavalry  to  retire  was  to  allow  the  en- 
emy to  capture  our  siege  batteries  and 
sweep  down  on  our  rear.  Intelligence 
was  also  brought,  accompanied  by  calls 
for  aid,  that  Reid's  column,  which,  on  the 
extreme  right,  had  attacked  the  enemy's 
batteries  outside  the  city,  had  been  driven 
back  and  their  gallant  commander  badly 
wounded,  while  the  Cashmere  contingent, 
which  was  co-operating  with  Reid,  had 
lost  its  guns  and  been  entirely  defeated. 
To  meet  these  difficulties  as  far  as  was 
practicable,  the  wing  of  the  Belooch  bat- 
talion, forming  part  of  the  reserve  of  the 
assault,  was  sent  to  assist  Reid's  troops, 
an^i  one  of  the  two  field  batteries  was 
despatched  to  support  the  cavalry  and 
horse  artillery  with  Grant. 

Wilson  then  entered  the  city,  passing 
scores  of  corpses  of  gallant  men,  and 
seeing  doolies  in  rapid  succession  carry- 
ing off  wounded  men  to  the  rear.  Once 
in,  two  of  the  weak  regiments  of  the  re- 
serve had  to  be  sent  to  occupy  the  college 
and  buildings  in  that  direction,  and  the 
remaining  regiment,  not  two  hundred 
strong,  was  thrown  into  the  houses  in 
advance  of  the  open  space  inside  the 
Cashmere  Gate,  by  which  the  reserve  had 
entered.    This  arrangement  had  scarcely 


been  completed,  and  shells  were  con- ' 
stantly  dropping  and  exploding  from  the 
enemy's  mortars,  when  worse  tidings  came 
from  Reid's  force  than  those  first  received, 
and  presently  an  officer,  pale  and  agitated, 
hurried  up  to  say  that  Nicholson  was  dead 
and  his  column  beaten  back  from  the  La- 
hore gates  and  in  confusion.  This  report 
was  not  accurate  as  to  Nicholson,  who  at 
the  time  was  only  dangerously,  and  as  it 
turned  out  mortally,  wounded,  but  it  had 
to  be  accepted  as  it  was  told.  Then  an- 
other officer  came  from  the  left  to  say  that 
the  two  regiments  of  the  reserve  holding 
the  college  and  other  positions,  were  un- 
der such  a  heavy  fire  from  the  palace  and 
fort  of  Selimgurh  that  they  could  not 
much  longer  sustain  it.  Next  an  unac- 
countable stampede  of  dooly-bearers  and 
others  passed  the  general,  flying  out  of 
the  city,  a  movement  preceding  the  retreat 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Jumma 
Musjid  of  the  third  assaulting  column, 
which  had  penetrated  so  far  into  the  city 
and  then  was  compelled  to  fall  back.  It 
was  followed  up  by  the  enemy,  who  were 
checked  by  the  fire  of  two  guns  from  the 
field  battery  that  had  entered  the  city. 
Colonel  Campbell,  of  the  52nd,  the  com- 
mander of  this  column,  and  an  excellent 
officer,  reported  his  failure  to  the  general, 
and  gave  over  his  command,  as  a  wound 
forced  him  to  seek  rest.  Thus  every 
portion  of  the  force  had  failed,  and,  as  if 
this  was  not  enough,  it  was  discovered 
that  large  quantities  of  spirits  and  beer 
were  stored  in  houses  close  to  the  Cash- 
mere Gate,  and  before  the  officers  could 
interpose  to  break  the  bottles,  as  ordered 
by  the  general,  some  of  the  men  had  ' 
drunk  themselves  senseless.  Let  us  con- 
sider General  Wilson's  position  at  this 
moment.  He  had  a  force  exhausted  and 
for  the  most  part  baffled;  he  had  lost 
eleven  hundred  and  seventy  of  his  small 
force,  dead  or  wounded,  in  the  assault; 
his  regiments  were  mere  skeletons  with 
few  unwounded  officers  ;  three  out  of  the 
four  commanders  of  assaulting  columns 
were  disabled;  the  adjutant-general  and 
quartermaster-general,  owing  to  wounds 
previously  received,  had  been  unable  to 
attend  him;  three  of  his  best  infantry 
officers,  Showers,  Seaton,  and  Coke,  had 
been  for  some  time  hors  de  combat  from 
wounds,  as  was  Daly,  the  distinguished 
commander  of  the  Corps  of  Guides;  his 
chief  engineer  was  nearly  as  ill  as  he  was 
himself;  and  the  great  city,  with  the 
strong  palace,  the  fort  of  Selimgurh,  an( 
the  defensible  magazine,  had  still  to 
taken,  while  the  camp  and  all  it  container 
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was  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  ene- 
my. If  under  these  circumstances  Gen- 
eral Wilson  in  confidence  said  something 
of  a  despondin«^  character  it  was  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at*  But  according  to 
what  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  says,  some  one 
must  have  told  Nicholson  that  the  gen- 
eral had  proposed  to  retire.  Nicholson, 
who  was  in  terrible  pain,  mortally  strick- 
en, and  a  man  of  irritable  temper,  well 
known  to  dislike  Wilson,  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "Thank  God,  I  have  strength 
enough  left  to  shoot  that  man  !  "  It  would 
have  been  well  if  this  episode  had  been 
buried  in  oblivion.  It  reflects  little  credit 
on  the  person  who  carried  such  a  report 
to  Nicholson  on  his  death-bed.  Nichol- 
son had  performed  his  duty  in  a  magnifi- 
cent manner,  and  he  might  well  have 
been  spared  such  doubtful  information, 
which  was  sure  to  produce  excitement 
and  anger. 

I  might  say  much  more  of  Wilson,  who 
for  various  reasons  has  been  depreciated, 
but  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  foregoing. 
Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  has  done  me  the 
honor  to  quote  a  passage  from  my  narra- 
tive of  the  siege  of  Delhi,  written  in  1857, 
in  which  I  endeavored  to  express  the 
gratitude  due  to  Sir  John  Lawrence  by 
the  army  which  captured  Delhi  for  his 
vigorous  and  generous  aid.  What  I  said 
then  about  Sir  John  Lawrence  I  would  re- 
peat now;  but  preceding  this  I  wrote  a 
short  description  of  the  strong  defences 
of  Delhi  and  of  the  superior  numbers  and 
ordnance  of  the  defenders,  and  I  added: 
"  It  will  be  allowed  that  the  general  whose 
task  it  was  to  take  Delhi  had  no  ordinary 
enterprise  in  hand.  Honor  to  him  for  his 
resolution  which  persevered  to  the  end, 
and  which  led  to  the  success  that  probably 
more  than  anything  else  will  be  found  to 
have  contributed  to  the  restoration  of 
British  authority  wherever  it  has  been 
shaken  in  India."  To  this  opinion  I  ad- 
here, and  I  also  adhere  to  the  opinion  I 
then  formed,  and  which  is  confirmed  by 
much  that  I  have  learned  since,  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  was  any  officer  before 
Delhi  in  1857,  though  there  were  many 
officers  there  who  possessed  high  quali- 
ties, who  would  have  captured  the  place 
except  General  Wilson. 

There  are  several  less  important  state- 
ments regarding  the  siege  of  Delhi  in  Mr. 
Bosworth  Smith's  book  to  which  I  would 


•  Kaye  says  that  Wilson  asked  the  chief  engineer  if 
"he  thoiiglit  we  could  hold  our  own."  Out  of  this  not 
unnatural  question  appear  to  have  arisen  various  fic- 
lions  which  have  been  accepted  in  depteciatiou  of  Wil- 
son and  in  glorification  of  others. 


take  exception  if  there  was  space  to  do 
so;  but  I  admit  that  he  has  on  the  whole 
done  justice  to  the  troops,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if,  with  the  material  before 
him,  he  in  some  cases  has  somewhat  de- 
preciated those  who  did  excellent  service. 
Whatever  accounts  Sir  John  Lawrence 
may  have  received,  he  was  too  just  and 
generous  not  to  admit  the  merits  of  all. 
To  the  last  days  of  his  life  the  fact  of  any 
one  having  served  at  Delhi  was  a  sure 
claim  to  his  good  offices,  and  it  is  within 
my  knowledge  how  earnestly  and  elo- 
quently he  pleaded  for  the  grant  of  the 
boon  of  a  years  service  to  the  Delhi 
force,  a  boon  which  had  been  granted  to 
others  who  hardly  suffered  as  much  as 
that  force.  He  pleaded  in  vain,  and  al- 
ways expressed  regret  at  his  failure.  He 
did  all  in  his  power  to  aid  the  force  in  its 
enterprise,  and  afterwards  he  constantly 
exerted  himself  to  procure  recognition  of 
their  services.  All  who  served  at  Delhi, 
I  am  sure,  have  ever  felt  how  much  they 
were  indebted,  first  and  last,  to  Sir  John 
Lawrence.  H.  W^  Norman. 


From  The  Spectator. 
CONTENT. 

The  question  which  has  lately  been 
raised  in  these  columns  as  to  the  spiritual 
character  of  content  deserves  some  con- 
sideration. It  seems  a  bold  thing  to  say, 
but  we  will  nevertheless  say  it,  that  prop- 
erly understood,  there  is  no  more  ambi- 
tious and  aspiring  virtue  than  content  in 
the  Christian  sense,  —  none  fuller  of  true 
passion  in  the  highest  meaning  of  that 
great,  but  much  abused  word.  In  this 
sense,  content  is,  indeed,  something  far 
higher  than  the  virtue  which  Dekker 
apostrophized  in  the  beautiful  lines,  "Art 
thou  poor,  yet  hast  thou  golden  slumbers, 
O  sweet  Content.'*"  In  the  Christian 
sense,  content  has  often  no  golden  slum- 
bers ;  it  is  not  only  not  apathy,  not  slug- 
gishness, not  passiveness  of  mind,  but  in 
St.  Paul's  sense  it  is  radically  inconsist- 
ent with  any  dwindling  tendencies,  —  with 
shrinkings  and  contractings  of  the  mind 
within  the  physical  limits  assigned  to  it. 
The  ideal  of  content  set  before  us  by  St. 
Paul  is  not  passive  acquiescence  in  any- 
thing, but  rather  a  state  of  mind  such  as 
the  Stoics  cultivated,  minus  its  haughti- 
ness and  its  affectation  of  self-sufl^ciency. 
It  is  not  an  elastic  contractibility  enabling 
us  to  move  without  friction  within  the 
external  conditions  in  which  we  find  our- 
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selves,  but  an  expansive  force  which  re- 
gards these  external  conditions,  —  change 
as  they  may,  —  as  the  appointed  meat  and 
drink  of  the  hio^her  spiritual  qualities,  the 
qualities  by  virtue  of  which  we  are  bound 
either  so  to  mould  the  circumstances 
which  need  moulding,  or  so  to  mould  our- 
selves, as  to  derive  from  these  circum- 
stances, or  from  our  own  action  upon 
them,  the  very  stimulus  or  nourishment 
which  we  most  need.  Take  the  passage 
in  which  St.  Paul  describes  to  the  Church 
at  Philippi  what  he  means  by  content, 
and  notice  in  what  curious  and  absolute 
contrast  it  is  to  anything  like  supineness 
or  passivity.  He  expresses  his  joy  that 
the  Church  there  had  revived  its  intention 
of  sending  him  help,  and  goes  on,  "Not 
that  I  speak  in  respect  of  want,  for  I  have 
learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therein 
to  be  content."  But  nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  that  he  does  not  mean  to 
recommend  passive  acquiescence  in  an 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  external  con- 
ditions of  existence  when  it  is  possible  to 
change  them  for  the  better,  for  the  whole 
passage  is  a  frank  admission  that  he  was 
anxious  for  the  display  of  generosity  by 
the  Church  at  Philippi,  extremely  thank- 
ful that  they  had  exerted  themselves  once 
and  again  on  his  behalf,  and  very  grateful 
personally  to  those  who  had  been  the 
chief  movers  in  the  matter.  What  he 
insists  on  is  that  if  the  external  condi- 
tions of  one's  lot  suggest  active  exertion 
in  order  that  they  may  be  altered  for  the 
better,  the  active  exertion  shall  be  forth- 
coming ;  while  if  they  suggest  active  exer- 
tion not  for  the  purpose  of  altering  them, 
but  of  altering  oneself  so  as  to  make  a 
better  use  of  them,  then  that  that  active 
exertion  also  shall  be  forthcoming.  But 
in  all  and  every  case,  the  virtue  of  con- 
tent does  not  consist  in  shrinking  within 
the  limits  set  you,  but  in  going  out  of 
yourself,  so  to  transform  and  transmute 
the  conditions  in  which  you  find  yourself 
as  to  make  them  feed  some  of  the  highest 
passions  of  the  soul,  —  gratitude,  if  the 
particular  conditions  specially  call  for 
gratitude  ;  patience  and  forbearance  and 
fortitude,  if  they  call  for  patience,  for- 
bearance, and  fortitude;  inextinguishable 
zeal,  persuasiveness,  and  sympathy,  if  the 
external  circumstances  seem  to  cry  out 
for  the  exercise  of  a  strong  moulding  and 
transforming  power  to  recast  and  reno- 
vate them.  Want,  says  St.  Paul,  is  as 
great  an  opportunity  for  this  alchemy  of 
the  soul  as  wealth.  He  has  learned  "  how 
to  be  in  want"  and  "how  to  abound," 
"how   to  be   hungry"  and  "how   to  be 


filled,"  and  yet  whether  wanting  or  abound'' 
ing,  whether  hungry  or  filled,  in  either 
case  alike  how  to  be  equally  well  satisfied 
with  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  mo- 
ment for  responding  in  the  right  way, 
whether  to  tiie  want,  or  to  its  satisfaction, 
or  to  the  call  for  active  exertion.  There 
is  no  passage  in  any  spiritual  writer  which 
depicts  a  more  active,  a  more  expansive, 
a  more  positively  exalted  attitude  of  mind 
than  St.  Paul  describes  in  this  passage  as 
the  virtue  of  content.  Content  is  the 
condition  of  mind  in  which  nothing  can 
foil  the  energy  of  the  spirit.  It  is  the 
quality,  which,  having  evoked  generosity 
in  others,  flows  forth  in  gratitude  for  that 
generosity;  which,  having  failed  to  evoke 
generosity,  manifests  itself  in  submission 
to  disappointment  and  patient  trust  in  the 
future  germination  of  the  seed  sown ; 
which,  having  neither  succeeded  nor 
failed,  but  only  perceived  that  more  needs 
to  be  done  before  the  work  is  finished, 
shows  itself  in  loyal  and  unremitting  en- 
deavor to  stir  to  generous  effort  those 
who  are  as  yet  supine.  This  is  what  the 
true  content  means, — that  hearty  willing- 
ness alike  for  calamity,  or  joy,  or  weighty 
responsibility,  which  is  inspired  by  the 
magic  secret  that  in  each  condition  alike 
there  is  some  divine  spring  of  help,  some 
opportunity  of  so  dealing  that  the  actual 
conditions,  however  apparently  calami- 
tous, shall  be  better,  there  and  then,  than 
any  alternative,  however  bright.  This  is 
certainly  the  sense  in  which  St.  Paul  re- 
garded content,  —  as  resourcefulness  of 
the  highest  kind,  involving  a  spiritual 
elasticity  of  the  highest  kind,  a  power  to 
transform  what  often  seemed  like  mere 
wounds  and  pangs  and  fetters  into  new 
strength  and  life  and  freedom.  Surely 
nothing  less  like  a  merely  passive  virtue 
can  be  imagined  than  the  virtue  of  con- 
tent as  described  by  St.  Paul. 

But,  doubtless,  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
the  world  is  right  in  supposing  that  con- 
tent, —  even  true  Christian  content,  —  en- 
courages what  the  world  wrongly  regards 
as  supineness,  apathy,  pliancy  to  circum- 
stance. The  superstition  —  for  supersti- 
tion it  is  —  that  human  energy  should  be 
strung  to  its  highest  pitch  to  people  the 
earth,  to  multiply  material  wealth,  and  to 
increase  the  physical  resources  of  civil- 
ization, is  one  with  which  the  exercise  of 
the  virtue  of  Christian  content  can  never 
be  reconciled.  If  you  are  to  regard  want 
or  demand  only  and  solely  as  providing 
the  opportunity  for  an  increased  supply, 
and  not  also  as  an  opportunity  for  teaching 
you  how  best  to  bear,  and  learn  the  lessoo 
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of,  want,  you  certainly  do  not  regard  it 
from  the  Christian  point  of  view.  We 
do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  in  the 
gospel  of  what  we  may  call  the  Teutonic 
races,  the  first  duty  of  man  is  to  overcome 
physical  difficulties  wherever  they  are  not 
insuperable,  and  to  engage  his  whole  soul 
in  the  conflict  with  the  natural  obstacles 
to  human  desires;  but  this  is  not  ac  Chris- 
tian and  not  a  true  gospel.  It  is,  as  Car- 
lyle  would  say,  a  Berserkir  gospel,  the 
gospel  of  the  seakings,  the  gospel  of 
men  who  had  derived  their  religion  more 
from  the  worship  of  Thor  than  from  the 
worship  of  Christ;  but  it  is  not  a  gospel 
that  regards  the  perfection  of  the  inward 
nature  —  and  especially  the  power  at  any 
higher  call  to  forbear  seeking  what  you 
most  desire,  —  as  of  infinitely  more  im- 
portance than  the  satisfaction  of  the  nat- 
ural desires.  In  this  matter  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  Protestant  peoples 
have  never  yet  recovered  the  higher 
standpoint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
before  the  Renaissance,  — the  standpoint 
from  which  it  matters  comparatively  little 
whether  man  achieves  wonders  or  not  in 
the  conquest  of  the  physical  world,  so 
long  as  he  can  achieve  those  greater  won- 
ders which  consist  in  learning  to  extract 
gladness  of  the  heart  from  persecution 
and  misfortune,  and  true  humility  from 
wealth,  prosperity,  and  praise.  Even 
Matthew  Arnold,  who,  with  all  his  scep- 
ticism, thoroughly  understands  one  of  the 
great  key-notes  of  Christianity,  teaches 
England  a  great  and  needful  lesson,  when 
he  reminds  us  how  scornfully  the  more 
spiritual  East  regarded  the  physical  irre- 
sistibility of  Rome:  — 

The  East  bowed  low  before  the  blast 

In  patient,  deep  disdain  ; 
She  let  the  Legions  thunder  past, 

And  plunged  in  thought  again. 

The  "secret  of  Jesus,"  as  even  Matthew 
Arnold  teaches  us,  is  the  secret  that  the 
satisfaction  of  desire  is  often  a  very  poor 
thing,  as  compared  with  the  deliberate 
waiving  of  our  own  desire,  of  our  own 
self-will,  —  a  waiving  of  self-will  which  ex- 
presses an  inward  and  higher  form  of  the 
spiritual  will  itself.  But  which  of  the 
Teutonic  nations,  at  least,  has  learned  this 
secret?  Not  the  English,  who  will  cloud 
heaven  and  disfigure  earth  to  get  over  a 
slight  difficulty  in  moving  a  few  tons  of 
slate;  not  the  Yankees,  who  sweep  Red 
Indians  out  of  their  path  much  as  they 
sweep  rattlesnakes,  with  a  total  disregard 
of  the  opportunity  offered  them  for  chas- 
tising their  own  desires ;   not  the   Ger- 


mans, who  lavish  blood  and  iron  for 
rebuilding  their  empire,  when  they  might 
have  rebuilt  it,  probably  even  more  sol- 
idly, by  a  less  liberal  expenditure  of  sweet- 
ness and  light.  Nor,  indeed,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  has  any  great  modern  people 
learned  the  secret.  The  view  that  the 
renunciation  of  a  certain  class  of  natural 
desires  is  often  essential  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  wants  of  an  infinitely  higher  and 
purer  order,  is,  we  should  say,  almost 
confined  nowadays  to  a  few  spiritual 
Christians,  —  mostly  Catholics,  Anglicans, 
or  Quakers,  —  and  a  few  spiritual  Bud- 
dhists, amongst  whom  we  might,  perhaps, 
include  Mr.  Arnold,  and  all  the  other 
believers  in  "the  secret  of  Jesus,"  who, 
nevertheless,  professedly  at  least,  worship 
only  "a  stream  of  tendency  not  ourselves 
which  makes  for  righteousness."  Protes- 
tantism, properly  so  called,  though  in 
many  respects  a  noble  and  spiritual,  and 
in  every  respect  a  most  manful  creed,  is 
in  essence  a  fighting  creed,  and  a  creed 
which  can  hardly  understand  the  overcom- 
ing of  evil  by  any  power  but  that  of  fight- 
ing, a  creed  whose  devotees  have  never 
seriously  considered  or  entered  into  the 
significance  of  our  Lord's  hint  that  there 
is  much  evil  which  will  never  be  overcome 
by  fighting  it,  and  which  may  be  over- 
come by  ceasing  to  resist  it,  —  by  suddenly 
conceding  to  its  aggressive  injustice  even 
more  of  that  which  you  have  a  right  to 
concede,  than  evil  itself  demands.  But 
then  Protestantism  is  not  the  religion  of 
content;  it  is  the  religion  of  discontent, 
of  noble  discontent,  of  grand  discontent, 
of  laborious  discontent,  but  of  discontent 
all  the  same,  discontent  with  the  physical 
obstacles  to  progress,. discontent  with  the 
moral  obstacles  to  progress,  and  discon- 
tent, most  of  all,  with  the  moral  failures 
and  collapses  within.  In  Carlyle's  life 
and  writings  you  see  this  discontent  writ- 
ten out  large,  —  unassuaged  by  any  gleam 
of  revelation,  —  and  reduced  to  the  naked 
rage  of  its  primeval  genius.  So  far  as  we 
know  Protestantism,  content  has  never 
been  one  of  its  favorite  virtues.  It  has 
always  preached  the  crusade  against  ex- 
ternal difficulties  rather  than  that  magic 
" secret  of  Jesus,"  —  the  surrender  of  the 
self-will  which  loves  to  wrestle  with  these 
difficulties.  It  has  preached  the  gospel 
of  progress,  and  not  the  gospel  of  con- 
tent. 13ut  surely  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
truth  of  this  gospel  of  progress,  and 
surely  most  of  us  have  long  ago  passed 
that  limit.  The  English  people  at  least 
have,  we  believe,  much  more  to  learn  in 
the  direction   of  the   surrender  of  their 
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self-will  and  their  darling  desires,  than 
they  have  in  the  direction  of  the  maxim, 
"  It's  doo^ged  as  does  it."  It  is  by  no 
means  always  "dogged  as  does  it."  Or 
rather,  if  it  be  "dogged  as  does  it,"  the 
thing  which  "dogged"  does,  is  often  not 
nearly  so  well  worth  doing  as  the  thing 
which  renunciation  does,  if  renunciation 
be  animated  by  a  truly  spiritual  motive. 
The  creation  of  the  Christian  character 
is  a  product  partly  of  Christian  effort,  but 
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partly  of  the  consequence  of  renouncing 
effort  where  the  object  of  the  effort  is 
desired,-  as  it  so  often  is,  chiefly  out  of 
indomitable  self-will.  The  self-will  of  En- 
glishmen is  apt  to  be  indomitable  ;  but,  in 
spite  of  the  apparent  paradox,  the  vic- 
tories of  the  spirit  which  is  content  often 
to  welcome  defeat,  are  much  greater  than 
the  victories  of  the  spirit  which  revels  in 
the  reputation  of  indomitability,  and  holds 
on  to  self-will  even  with  its  dying  clutch. 


Irish  Names.  —  The  extent  to  which  the 
so-called  "translation  "  of  Irish  names  has 
gone  in  both  the  Gaelic  lands,  but  especially 
in  Ireland,  is  something  surprising.  Doubt- 
less in  the  latter  country  it  may  have  been  to 
some  extent  helped  by  the  operation  of  the 
Catholic  religion  under  the  barbarous  Penal 
Laws.  The  Catholic  priest  naturally  desires 
that  the  child  brought  to  him  for  baptism  shall 
be  placed  under  the  protection  of  some  saint. 
But  the  priest,  who  as  a  boy  had  been  driven 
for  his  education  to  France,  Spain,  or  Italy, 
was  apt  in  manhood  to  return  to  Ireland  with 
but  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  Irish  Christian 
antiquities.  The  name  suggested  at  the  font 
by  the  godfather  or  godmother  standing  before 
him,  might,  according  to  their  statement,  and 
very  frequently  in  reality,  be  the  name  of  some 
old  Irish  saint  whose  fame  had  not  travelled 
so  far  as  Paris  or  Valladolid.  But  if  it  could 
be  anyhow  twisted  into  the  name  of  some  saint 
of  wider  celebrity,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
worthy  man  would  not  be  sorry  so  to  twist  it. 
Many  of  these  Irish  saints  were  once  famous 
in  arms  or  song  or  learning  or  religion.  But 
one  and  all  they  lie  buried  now  —  buried  and 
forgotten  —  in  the  sacred  earth  of  some  dis- 
mantled Irish  sanctuary,  amid  the  seven  ruined 
churches  of  Clonmacnoise  or  the  sculptured 
crosses  of  Monasterboice  and  Kells.  Would 
we  seek  them  now,  we  must  go  to  Irish  stones, 
or  books,  or  peasants,  not  to  people  of  the  so- 
called  educated  classes,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  antiquities  of  their  country  is  too  often 
sadly  defective.  Hence  it  is  perhaps  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Irish  Christian  names  should 
so  generally  have  been  lost,  or  at  least  hidden 
away  by  the  queer  process  of  "translation  "  of 
which  I  have  given  some  examples.  It  may 
however  be  contended  that,  except  from  a  sen- 
timental point  of  view,  the  fact  is  not  of  much 
importance.  Such  is  indeed  the  truth.  Wheth- 
er Domhnall  O'Connell  chooses  or  does  not 
choose  to  spell  his  Christian  name  Daniel,  is 
after  all  a  matter  of  no  very  great  consequence. 
Let  me  now  say  a  word  about  another  Norman 
race,  the  Byrons,  or,  as  the  name  is  sometimes 
spelt,  Biron.  There  are  doubtless  many  genu- 
ine Byrons  in  Ireland,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  But  it  so  happens  that  in  times  past 
there  was  a  Milesian  family  which  lorded  it 


over  a  beautiful  district  in  what  is  now  the 
county  Roscommon,  and  went  by  the  name  of 
O'Birn,  now  usually  Anglicised  O'Beirne,  but 
sometimes  O'Byrne.  One  would  be  interested 
to  know  whether  there  are  many  people  of  the 
name  of  Byron  or  Biron  in  the  county  of  Ros- 
common at  the  present  day,  and  whether  their 
theory  of  origin  is  that  they  came  into  Ireland 
as  conquerors  with  Strongbow  or  refugees  from 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  In  the  same  neighbor- 
hood there  was,  in  times  gone  by,  a  clan  called 
MacRaghnaill.  In  Skene's  "  Celtic  Scotland," 
by  the  way,  I  find  the  name  Anglicised  "  Reg- 
inald." But  the  MacRaighnaill  of  Roscom- 
mon and  Leitrim  have  been  less  fortunate. 
Poor  people,  they  now  write  themselves  Rey- 
nolds. Month  and  Catholic  Review. 


Wearing  THE  Hat  in  Public  Worship. 
— Jewish  congregations  worship  with  their 
heads  covered  ;  so  do  the  Quakers,  although 
St.  Paul's  injunctions  on  the  matter  are  clearly 
condemnatory  of  the  practice.  The  Puri- 
tans of  the  Commonwealth  would  seem  to 
have  kept  their  hats  on,  whether  preaching  or 
being  preached  to,  since  Pepys  notes  hearing 
a  simple  clergyman  exclaiming  against  men 
wearing  their  hats  in  the  church  ;  and  a  year 
afterwards  (1662)  writes:  "To  the  French 
Church  in  the  Savoy,  and  there  they  have  the 
Common  Prayer  Book,  read  in  French,  and 
which  I  never  saw  before,  the  minister  do 
preach  with  his  hat  off,  I  suppose  in  further 
conformity  with  our  church."  William  III. 
rather  scandalized  his  church-going  subjects 
by  following  the  Dutch  custom,  and  keeping 
his  head  covered  in  church,  and  wlien  it  did 
please  him  to  doff  his  ponderous  hat  during 
the  service,  he  invariably  donned  it  as  the 
preacher  mounted  the  pulpit  stairs.  When 
Bossuet,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  treated  the 
gay  sinners  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  to  a 
midnight  sermon,  Voltaire  sat  it  out  with  his 
hat  on,  but  uncovering  when  the  boy  preacher 
had  finished,  bowed  low  before  him,  saying, 
"  Sir,  I  never  heard  a  man  preach  at  once  so 
early  and  so  late."  Hatter's  Gazette. 
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THE    IDEAL   WIFE,    ETC. 


THE   IDEAL  WIFE. 

Somewhere  in  the  world  must  be 
She  that  I  have  prayed  to  see, 
She  that  Love  assigns  to  me. 

Somewhere  Love,  her  lord  and  king, 
Over  her  is  scattering 
Fragrance  from  his  purple  wing. 

By  the  brink  of  summer  streams 
I  have  dreamed  delicious  dreams ; 
"What  I  will,  my  sweet  one  seems. 

In  the  sheen  of  autumn  skies 

I  have  pictured  sunny  eyes, 

Till  the  thought  too  quickly  dies. 

When  the  winter  fire  burns  low, 
Lovely  faces  come  and  go 
As  the  dying  ashes  glow. 

'Tis  her  voice  I  hear  so  oft 
In  the  music  low  and  soft 
That  the  western  breezes  waft. 

Tell  her,  Love,  that  years  fly  fast. 
Bid  her  come  to  me  at  last. 
Ere  her  golden  days  are  past. 

Shall  we  ever,  ever  meet  ? 
Shall  I  find  in  thee,  my  sweet, 
Visions  true  and  life  complete  ? 

Whisper  low  to  Love  apart, 
Whisper,  darling,  where  thou  art. 
Perfect  wife  and  noble  heart. 
Chambers'  Journal.  J.    WILLIAMS. 


A  MODERN  MADRIGAL. 

Come,  for  the  buds  are  burst  in  the  warren, 
And  the  lamb's  first   bleat  is  heard  in  the 
mead ; 

Come,  be  Phyllis,  and  I'll  be  Coryn, 

Though  flocks  we  have  none  to  fold  or  feed. 

Come  for  a  ramble  down  through  the  dingle, 
For  Spring  has  taken  the  Earth  to  bride ; 

Leave  the  cricket  to  chirp  by  the  ingle. 
And  forth  with  me  to  the  rivulet-side. 

Lo  !  how  the  land  has  put  from  off  her 
Her  virgin  raiment  of  winter  white, 

And  laughs  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spring,  her  lover. 
Who  flings  her  a  garland  of  flowers  and  light. 

Hark,  how  the  lark  in  his  first  ascension 
Fills   heaven  with  love-songs,  hovering  on 
high ; 

Trust  to  us  for  the  Spring's  intention, 
Trust  to  the  morn  for  a  stormless  sky. 

I  know  the  meadow  for  daffodowndillies, 
And  the  haunt  of  the  crocus  purple  and  gold ; 

I'll  be  Coryn,  and  you'll  be  Phyllis  ; 
Springs  to-day  are  as  sweet  as  of  old. 
Chambers'  Journal.  F.   WyVILLE  HoME. 


TEAR  AND   SMILE. 

"  What  are  you  ? "  said  a  tear 

To  a  smile  playing  near. 

**  With  a  flickering  shimmer. 

You  transiently  glimmer 
On  the  meaningless  features  of  mirth; 

But  you  nothing  express 

Of  the  anguish  and  stress 
That  make  up  man's  portion  on  earth." 

"  You  are  rather  severe," 

Said  the  smile  to  the  tear. 

"  For  as  day,  to. shine  bright. 

Needs  a  background  of  night. 
So  grief  must  be  bordered  with  gladness  j 

And  the  light  of  a  smile, 

More  than  once  in  a  while. 
Helps  a  tear  to  unbosom  its  sadness." 
Spectator.  JOSEPH  DaWSON. 


VENVS   MATVTINA. 

She  lies  at  dawn  upon  the  dew-drenched  lea 
Alone.     The  white  hard  light  of  morning  lies 
On  the  throat  wavering  with  the  fall  and  rise 

Of  her  low  pulse  as  of  a  silent  sea. 

The  thick  coils  of  her  hair  cling  shudderingly 
To  her  white  shoulder  ;  her  deep-lidded  eyes, 
Heavily  raised  as  in  a  dull  surprise. 

Look  through  the  vacant  shadows  vacantly. 

Her  back  is  to  the  sunrise  ;  the  low  sound 
Of  a  stream  slipping  past  incessantly 

Stirs   in  her  raiment   light  and  white  as 
foam. 
But  she,  her  head  erect,  her  hair  uncrowned. 
With    lax    white  feet    and   wrist    dropped 
wearily, 
Gazes  through  heaven  and  earth  and  finds 
no  home. 

Athenaeum. 


O  BROODING  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  love, 
Whose  mighty  wings  even  now  o'ershadow 

me ; 
Absorb  me  in  thine  own  immensity. 
And  raise  me  far  my  finite  self  above  ! 
Purge  vanity  away,  and  the  weak  care 
That  name   or  fame   of  me   should  widely 

spread ; 
And  the  deep  wish  keep  burning  in  their 
stead 
Thy  blissful  influence  afar  to  bear. 
Or  see  it  borne  !     Let  no  desire  of  ease, 
No  lack  of  courage,  faith,  or  love,  delay 
My  own  steps  on  that  high  thought-paven 
way, 
In  which  my  soul  its  clear  commission  sees  ; 
Yet  with  an  equal  joy  let  me  behold 
Thy  chariot  o'er  that  way  by  others  rolled. 
Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 

MADAME   ROLAND. 

The  fierce  and  terrible  period  of  the 
French  Revolution  has  brought  out,  as 
every  period  of  fiery  trial  does,  a  number 
of  individual  portraits  against  its  lurid 
background,  —  faces  full  of  a  seraphic 
sweetness  and  resignation,  figures  worthy 
of  the  noblest  pencil.  Many  of  these  be- 
long to  the  side  of  the  falling  race,  and  to 
the  fr'gime  thus  passing  away  in  blood  and 
fire  from  among  the  number  of  possible 
things.  To  this  the  martyrs  of  religion 
and  the  angelic  women,  in  the  light  of 
whose  gentle  lives  and  pure  countenances 
the  reader  is  almost  seduced  into  forget- 
ting the  terrible  wrongs  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  Revolution,  belong.  But  it 
has  also  its  martyrs  on  the  other  side,  — 
those  who,  in  a  still  more  bitter  anguish, 
perished  by  the  very  agencies  which  they 
had  themselves  brought  into  being,  and 
wrote  in  their  blood  the  disappointment  of 
a  hundred  fine  enthusiasms  and  noble 
hopes.  Among  these,  there  has  arisen 
no  finer  presence  than  that  of  Madame 
Roland,  —  one  of  those  impassioned  vis- 
ionaries whose  ideal  conception  of  a  free 
nation,  and  a  world  in  which  all  men 
should  be  brothers,  has  indeed  no  right  to 
be  branded  as  the  cause  or  origin  of  bar- 
barities such  as  are  unknown  elsewhere  in 
modern  history,  and  yet  was  so  fatally 
connected  with  them  that  not  even  the 
shedding  of  their  blood  has  been  able  to 
dissociate  their  names  from  those  of  the 
blood-drinkers  of  the  Revolution.  There 
is,  however,  a  still  deeper  tragedy  appar- 
ent when  we  pass  from  the  royalist  and 
aristocrat  who  died,  as  became  his  race, 
with  an  infinite  scorn  and  loathing  of  the 
canaille  who  drove  him  to  the  scaffold,  to 
the  noble  theorist  who  had  meant  to  turn 
that  canaille  into  heroic  men  and  women, 
and  received  the  sword  in  his  heart  as  the 
reward  of  his  generous  devotion.  In 
some  ways  the  latter  has  in  consequence 
the  finer  position,  for  his  was  the  heroic 
part  in  pre-revolution  times,  when  the 
wrongs  of  the  former  system  were  accu- 
mulating, and  every  man  who  made  a 
Stand  against  them  was  a  champion  of 


humanity.  And  there  is  nothing  which 
strikes  so  deep  a  chord  in  the  heart  as 
the  spectacle  of  generous  efforts  repaid 
with  cruelty,  and  of  charity  and  devotion 
reaping  nothing  but  insult.  He  who 
serves  God,  or  his  country,  or  his  friends, 
visibly  for  nought,  without  advantage, 
with  nothing  but  the  dismal  repayment  of 
ingratitude,  finds  a  place  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  fellow-creatures  which  the  bet- 
ter rewarded  never  share.  It  is  a  com- 
pensation of  little  importance  perhaps  to 
themselves,  unless  it  is  permitted  to 
those  who  have  passed  beyond  the  strifes 
of  life  to  feel  some  personal  pleasure  even 
in  so  late  a  vindication;  but  it  is  good 
for  the  race  which  has  so  many  tempta- 
tions to  identify  virtue  with  success. 
Madame  Roland  is  of  this  class  :  she  may 
indeed  be  said  to  have  had  so  much  per- 
sonal satisfaction  in  the  great  position  of 
power  and  influence  which  she  occupied 
for  a  year  or  so  in  her  life,  as  to  have 
made  the  sacrifice  of  that  life,  and  all  the 
miseries  connected  with  it,  appear  to  be 
no  more  than  a  price  she  would  willingly 
have  undertaken  to  pay.  But  a  death  so 
terrible,  preceded  by  every  insult  that  evil 
tongues  could  pour  upon  her,  as  the  only 
return  her  country  could  bestow  upon  a 
champion  so  disinterested,  so  full  of  high 
aims  and  enthusiasm,  gives  her  a  right  to 
all  the  honors  which  belong  to  the  un- 
requited, as  well  as  to  those  which  daunt- 
less courage,  moral  purity,  and  genius 
merit  on  their  own  account. 

If  her  career  is  thus  remarkable  enough 
to  justify  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of 
posterity,  it  must  be  added  that  few,  if 
any.  histories  of  an  individual  life  have 
been  made  under  such  circumstances. 
We  will  begin,  as  she  does,  not  at  the 
beginning,  but  with  the  remarkable  and 
characteristic  scene  which  concluded  her 
appearance  in  the  ordinary  setting  of  a 
woman's  life,  and  began  the  period  of  en- 
forced calm  and  inactivity  in  which  she 
soothed  and  occupied  her  mind  by  writing 
tiie  story  of  her  own  existence.  She  had 
at  this  time  attained  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine,  and  was  still  in  all  the  vigor  of  life, 
as  well  as  in  full  possession  of  those  at- 
tractions which  gained  her  an  empire 
everywhere  —  whether  over  the  hearts  of 
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men  in  the  wild  conflicts  of  political  life, 
or  those  of  the  wretched  women  who 
crowded  her  prison.  Her  splendid  vital- 
ity ;  her  intelligence,  pure  and  clear  as  a 
diamond  ;  her  sympathy,  no  less  vivid  and 
all-embracing;  and  an  enthusiasm  of 
genius  which  added  to  all  a  noble  and  in- 
describable charm, —  kept  her  in  the 
freshness  of  undiminished  youth,  to  which 
the  tranquil  rural  life  and  sober  duty  in 
which  she  had  passed  her  maturing  days 
gave  additional  lustre.  If  her  beauty 
was  not  that  of  perfect  features  and  statu- 
esque proportion,  it  was  the  still  more  po- 
tent spell  which  made  Mary  Stuart  the 
queen  of  hearts, —  that  gift  of  personal 
fascination  which  stands  in  most  histori- 
cal instances  for  beauty.  Such  was  the 
woman  upon  whom  in  the  early  summer 
of  I793»  the  Revolution  fell  like  a  fury, 
snatching  her,  not  unexpectedly,  out  of 
warm  life,  power,  and  triumph,  to  the 
prison  and  the  scaffold.  It  is  with  the 
narrative  of  her  last  evening  of  freedom 
that  she  begins  this  tale. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1793,  that  year  of 
blood  and  horror,  the  house  of  the  ex- 
minister  Roland  —  the  somewhat  stern 
and  limited  doctrinaire,  of  whom  it  was 
known  all  over  France  that  he  was  aided 
in  all  his  public  operations  and  appear- 
ances, if  not  entirely  inspired  and  influ- 
enced, by  his  wife  —  was  in  that  state  of 
alarm  and  anxiety  which  was  inevitable 
under  the  Reign  of  Terror  to  all  who  were 
in  a  position  to  offend  the  fierce  and  law- 
less authorities  of  the  moment.  The 
Rolands  had  deeply  offended.  They  had 
denounced  the  massacres  of  September; 
they  had  protested  against  the  death  of 
the  king;  they  had  discovered  the  fatal 
facility  with  which  revolution  falls  into 
anarchy;  and  with  all  the  force  that  words 
are  capable  of,  were  struggling  against 
the  wild  and  bloody  tide  of  excitement 
and  passion.  On  this  May  evening,  while 
they  watched  and  waited,  in  expectation 
of  any  catastrophe,  a  band  of  six  men 
presented  themselves  at  their  doors,  with 
"  an  order  from  the  Comite  Revoltition- 
naire^''  for  the  arrest  of  Roland.  These 
commissioners,  however,  hesitated  to 
offer  violence  when  Roland  denied  the 
power  of  such  a  body  to  issue  any  such 


mandate,  and  withdrew  to  seek  fur 
warrant.  Madame  Roland  had  been  ill, 
and  had  long  confined  herself  to  her 
house  in  readiness  for  an  emergency; 
but  the  position  was  desperate,  and  it 
occurred  to  her  that  the  only  possibility 
of  safety  was  to  make  known  at  once  to 
the  Convention  the  position  in  which  her 
husband  was.  There  was  no  time  to  be 
lost,  and  she  was  not  the  woman  to  lose 
a  moment.  "  To  communicate  this  project 
to  my  husband,  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
president,  and  to  set  out,  was  the  affair  of 
a  few  minutes,"  she  says.  She  left  the 
house,  called  a  fiacre,  and  drove  at  once 
to  the  Carrousel,  where  she  found  the 
court  full  of  armed  men.  "Flitting  like 
a  bird,"  in  her  little  cotton  morning-gown, 
with  a  black  shawl  hastily  thrown  round 
her,  and  a  veil  covering  her  animated  and 
beautiful  countenance,  she  made  her  way 
through  this  grim  crowd,  and  with  diffi- 
culty got  admission  into  the  ante-chambers 
of  the  Convention.  Here  she  waited  for 
a  long  time,  finding  at  last  in  one  of  the 
officials  the  man  who  had  conducted  her 
to  the  bar  of  the  house  on  a  previous  oc- 
casion, when  she  had  been  called  on  to 
defend  herself  from  a  frivolous  accusation, 
and  had  been  received  with  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  Assembly.  The  triumphant 
heroine  of  that  enthusiastic  sitting  was 
now  a  poor  petitioner  under  the  ban  of  the 
powers  of  the  moment.  But  the  huissier 
was  faithful.  He  carried  her  letter  into 
the  Convention  from  which,  whenever  the 
door  was  opened,  "  a  frightful  "  noise  was 
heard.  But  it  was  impossible  to  get 
hearing,  either  for  her  letter  or  herself 
and  after  pacing  about  for  hours,  almos 
within  sound  of  the  tumultuous  Assem- 
bly, she  hurries  away  again  to  see  what 
has  been  going  on  in  her  absence,  leavin 
her  case,  until  she  returns,  in  the  hand 
of  the  huissier,  and  of  one  of  the  depu 
ties  of  the  Gironde,  whose  position  wa 
not  much  more  safe  than  her  own.  Wit 
reluctance  she  turned  her  back  upon  the' 
arena  where  her  voice  had  already  been 
heard  with  enthusiasm,  and  where  it 
seemed  to  her  still  a  possibility  that  such 
a  champion  as  herself,  of  justice  and 
mercy,  might  still  gain  a  hearing  and  per- 
haps even  now  confound  the  demons 
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was,"  she  says,  "in  that  disposition  of 
soul  which  makes  a  speaker  eloquent, — 
penetrated  by  indignation,  above  all  fear; 
on  fire  for  my  country,  of  which  I  saw 
the  ruin  approaching,  and  for  all  that  I 
loved  in  the  world,  exposed  to  the  last 
dangers.  P'eeling  strongly,  expressing 
myself  w-ith  ease,  too  proud  not  to  do  so 
with  dignity,  I  had  the  greatest  of  inter- 
ests to  defend,  a  certain  power  of  doing 
so;  and  my  situation  was  such  as  to  give 
me  every  advantage."  Had  she  made  her 
way,  all  aglow  with  noble  fire,  beautiful, 
eloquent,  in  the  full  force  of  life  and 
genius,  into  that  wildly  emotional  assem- 
bly, it  was  still  possible  that  another  turn 
might  have  been  given  to  history.  But 
this  was  not  to  be  done.  She  went  out 
again  into  the  night,  still  desperately  hope- 
ful of  returning  and  striking  that  great 
blow,  threw  herself  into  another  cab,  and 
hurried  home,  where  she  found  that  Ro- 
land, after  a  second  attempt  at  arrest,  had 
taken  shelter  in  a  friend's  house,  and  was 
out  of  immediate  danger.  After  search- 
ing for  him  in  one  house  and  another,  she 
at  last  found  her  husband,  and  had  a  hur- 
ried interview  with  him;  then  prepared  to 
start  again  for  the  Convention,  on  foot 
and  alone.  But  the  solitude  of  the  dimly 
lighted  streets  showed  her,  to  whom  all 
passage  of  time  was  imperceptible  at  this 
crisis,  that  it  was  late,  and  a.noiher /i acre 
was  called  for  her.  When  she  got  to  the 
Carrousel  the  wide  space  was  vacant  — 
two  guns  and  a  few  men  round  the  doors 
of  the  Palais  National  was  all  that  was 
visible.  The  meeting  was  over,  and  her 
chance  gone  forever.  Wild  with  excite- 
ment and  disappointment,  she  approached 
the  little  group  to  know  what  had  been 
done.  All  had  gone  off  admirably,  she 
was  told;  "  they  all  embraced  each  other, 
and  sang  the  Marseillaise  round  the  tree 
of  liberty."  The  arrest  of  the  vincrt- 
dejix,  the  party  of  the  Gironde,  Madame 
Roland's  friends,  had  been  ordered,  and 
everything  was  going  well.  The  woman, 
distracted,  turned  back  to  \\tx  fiacre,  not 
knowing  what  to  do  now,  but  full  of  an 
energy  and  impatient  life  that  would  not 
be  still.  Her  impassioned  course  is  in- 
terrupted by  a  little  incident,  which  she 
pauses  in  full  career  to   tell,  and   which 


has  the  most  curious  effect  in  the  terrible 
excitement  of  the  moment. 

I  had  crossed  the  court  towards  my Jiacre, 
while  carrying  on  this  dialogue  with  an  old 
sans-culotte,  certainly  well  paid  to  tutor  the 
simple.  A  pretty  dog  followed  me  closely. 
"  Is  that  poor  animal  yours  ?  "  asked  the  driver, 
with  a  tone  of  feeling  not  often  apparent  in  his 
class.  "  No,  I  don't  know  him,"  I  answered 
gravely,  as  if  it  had  been  of  a  human  being  he 
spoke,  my  mind  busy  with  other  things;  "set 
me  down  at  the  Louvre."  I  wanted  to  see  a 
friend  there  who  could  advise  me  how  to  get 
Roland  out  of  Paris.  We  had  not  made  twenty 
steps  when  the  carriage  stopped.  "  What  is 
it  now?"  I  said.  "Ah,  he  has  left  me  like  a 
fool,  when  I  wanted  to  keep  him  to  play  with 
my  little  boy.  Here  doggie,  doggie,  come 
then  !  "  I  recollected  the  dog.  It  was  good 
to  have  at  that  hour  a  driver  who  was  a  good 
fellow,  a  father,  and  kind.  "Try  to  get  hold 
of  him,"  I  said;  "you  can  put  him  into  the 
carriage,  and  I  will  take  care  of  him."  The 
man,  delighted,  opened  the  door  and  gave  me 
the  poor  dog,  which  seemed  to  feel  that  it  had 
found  shelter  and  protection.  As  it  fawned 
upon  me,  I  recalled  the  story  of  Saadi,  which 
depicts  for  us  an  old  man,  weary  of  mankind, 
and  repelled  by  their  passions,  retiring  into  a 
wood  where  he  has  built  himself  a  hut,  and 
where  his  dwelling  is  cheered  by  the  familiar 
animals  who  pay  his  cares  with  an  affectionate 
gratitude,  with  which  he  contents  himself  in 
the  absence  of  any  similar  sentiment  among 
his  fellow-men. 

This  sudden  return  upon  herself,  and 
upon  the  deep  and  wild  tranquillity  of  na- 
ture in  the  midst  of  the  fever  of  this  anx- 
ious night,  is  profoundly  characteristic  of 
those  moments  of  enforced  calm  which 
mere  transit  from  one  place  to  another 
bring  upon  the  most  energetic  and  im- 
passioned. At  last  she  got  home,  and 
entered  the  forsaken  house,  from  which 
her  husband  had  escaped,  and  where 
there  was  nothing  but  danger  for  her, — 
a  person  as  marked  and  important  as  the 
minister  himself.  WMiy  did  she  go  back  .f* 
The  woman  was  too  proud  to  fly,  too  de- 
fiant of  anything  that  could  happen  to 
her,  to  turn  her  back  or  stoop  her  noble 
head  for  such  a  poor  thing  as  personal 
safety.  "  I  had  a  natural  aversion,"  she 
says,  "for  all  that  is  not  in  keeping  with 
that  attitude,  open,  bold,  and  great,  which 
belongs  to  innocence."    Often  already  had 
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the  pair  been  persuaded  to  abandon  their 
house,  even  when  the  house  was  the  offi- 
cial residence  of  the  minister,  for  fear  of 
assassination.  "It  was  always  in  spite 
of  myself  that  I  did  it,"  she  cries.  She 
kept  a  pistol  under  her  pillow  —  not  for 
her  enemies,  but  for  herself  in  case  of 
need  ;  but  refused  to  do  more.  She  con- 
sidered it  right  and  necessary  that  Roland 
should  save  himself;  but  as  for  her,  she 
had  no  heart  to  do  it.  That  heart  was 
torn  with  horror  and  misery  for  the  coun- 
try which  had  been  her  passion.  She  had 
private  tumults  and  struggles  besides, 
which  made  a  prison  scarcely  distasteful 
and  not  alarming.  She  made  out  to  her- 
self a  number  of  reasons  for  this  step, 
which,  after  all,  it  is  probable  she  took 
without  reasoning  at  all.  She  preferred 
to  die  rather  than  see  the  ruin  of  her 
country  ;  the  rage  of  their  enemies  might 
be  satisfied  by  her  destruction,  and  leave 
Roland,  who,  if  saved,  might  still  render 
great  services  to  France:  her  child,  only 
twelve,  and  a  girl,  with  unbounded  claims 
upon  her  tenderness,  was,  she  thought,  of 
an  apathetic  disposition,  and  could  be 
brought  up  by  others  as  well  as  by  her 
mother.  None  of  her  friends  were  in  a 
position  to  receive  her  at  that  moment 
without  danger:  it  would  have  been  cruel 
to  leave  her  household  forsaken  — et puis 

—  et  puis.  She  went  home  out  of  the 
silent  streets,  after  the  challenge  of  the 
sentinel  —  to  whom  a  woman  alone  at 
such  an  hour  in  a  public  vehicle,  with 
horses  so  tired  that  they  could  scarcely 
drag  one  leg  after  the  other,  was  suspicious 

—  and  calmed  the  anxious  servants.  It 
is  a  wonder  to  see,  as  in  a  vision,  the  deep 
stillness  of  this  May  night  —  the  lanterns 
twinkling  peacefully  on  the  deserted 
streets,  the  sentinel  astonished  at  the 
sound  of  the  horses,  whom  the  coachman 
dragged  along  by  the  bridle,  and  not  a 
sound  besides  disturbing  the  quiet.  Wild 
blaze  of  torches,  wild  tumult  of  words, 
curses,  and  blows,  would  have  seemed 
more  likely  than  this  ordinary  civic  calm. 
But  human  nature  at  its  fiercest  departs 
only  by  moments  from  the  ordinary;  and 
it  would  seem  that  a  stranger  might  have 
passed  with  Madame  Roland  through  that 
sleeping  town  without  finding  out  that 
anything  was  wrong. 

She  was  arrested  during  that  night, 
with  all  the  forms  of  law  appropriate  to 
such  an  act  at  the  period.  Her  rooms 
were  invaded  by  "between  fifty  and  a 
hundred  persons,"  while  the  attendants  of 
X\\Q  juge  de  la  paix  sealed  everything.  A 
terrible  night!  the  servants  surrounded 


their  mistress  with  tears,  the  fierce  crowd 
who  filled  her  salon  looking  on.  Outside, 
an  armed  escort  attended  the  fiacre  in 
which  she  was  placed.  "The  unhappy 
people,  deceived  and  murdered  daily  in 
the  persons  of  their  true  friends,  attracted 
by  the  sight,  stopped  to  gaze;  and  some 
women  cried,  '■'•A  la  cruillotine  /  "  It  was 
seven  in  the  morning — the  work-people 
going  to  their  work.  The  prisoner  was 
taken  to  the  Abbaye.  This  long  preface 
brings  us  to  our  subject.  Scarcely  had 
she  been. shut  into  the  little  room,  where 
she  immediately  prepared  the  table  to 
write  on,  determined  to  take  her  meals  on 
the  corner  of  the  mantelpiece  rather  than 
derange  that  refuge  of  her  soul,  when  she 
began  to  write  a  full  history  and  exposi- 
tion of  her  husband's  and  her  own  po- 
litical life.  The  first  part  of  this,  the 
"■Notices  Historiques^''  exists  only  in  part ; 
but  there  is  enough  to  afford  a  sketch  of 
her  own  personal  existence  among  the 
public  events  into  which  she  threw  herself 
with  such  enthusiasm.  Before  a  month 
was  over  she  had  completed  these,  enough 
of  them  to  make  a  volume,  and  had  got 
them  conveyed  to  the  care  of  a  friend, 
who,  however,  being  himself  arrested,  and 
finding  no  way  to  conceal  them,  threw  a 
portion  into  the  fire.  "  I  avow  that  I 
should  have  preferred  had  he  thrown  me 
there,"  she  cries.  She  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  prison  of  Sainte  P^la- 
gie;  and  there  with  her  active  brain,  her 
throbbing  heart,  her  burning  interest  in 
everything  without,  and  sense  of  power 
and  endless  vitality,  rather  than  devour 
her  soul  with  impotent  thought,  she  set 
herself  down  to  write  the  story  of  her  life. 
We  do  not  remember  any  such  work  com- 
posed in  similar  circumstances.  There 
are  very  few  in  the  world  written  in  any 
circumstances  which  contain  so  noble 
portrait,  or  pictures  so  fine  and  delicate, 
That  there  are  two  or  three  pages  marked 
with  the  false  taste  and  false  morality  of 
her  time,  and  that  the  trail  of  Rousseau  is 
just  perceptible  in  a  corner  here  and  there, 
is  a  fact  of  which  we  warn  the  reader  we 
have  no  intention  of  taking  cognisance. 
If  she  wore  a  wonderful  gown,  with  the 
waistband  under  her, arm-pits,  that  was  no 
fault  of  Madame  Roland  ;  and  neither  was 
this  infinitesimal  trace  of  the  slime  of  the 
age.  Honi  soil  qui  mal y  pense,  —  only  a 
corrupt  mind  could  dwell  upon  the  two  o 
three  sentences  into  which  fashion  s 
duced  so  pure  a  soul. 

The  narrative  by  which  we  ought  to  b 
gin  our  study  of  the  woman  was  thus  th 
second  part,  as  it  forms  the  second  vo 
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ume,  of  her  published  history.  It  was 
her  care  first  to  vindicate  her  public  char- 
acter and  that  of  her  husband.  In  strict 
justice,  we  ought  to  say  her  husband's 
character,  which  involved  her  own;  but 
the  virtuous  Roland,  the  severe  and  seri- 
ous statesman,  the  high-minded  patriot, 
with  his  passion  for  details,  his  power  of 
administration,  his  conscientious  pedantry 
of  duty,  has  fallen  out  of  the  interest  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  who  see  him  only  as 
surrounded  by  the  halo  of  her  presence 
behind  him,  always  greater,  more  radiant, 
and  visible  than  he.  He  had  excellent 
and  noble  qualities ;  he  had  the  good 
sense  not  to  be  jealous  of  his  wife's  supe- 
rior gifts,  or  indifferent  to  the  aid  of  a 
faculty  above  anything  that  he  himself 
possessed;  and  he  would  appear  to  have 
"been,  which  is  noteworthy,  more  beloved 
by  his  daughter  than  her  far  more  attrac- 
tive and  attaching  mother :  but  to  us  the 
interest  has  ebbed  out  of  Roland.  And 
the  picture  of  her  youth  and  up-bringing, 
and  the  development  of  her  brilliant  young 
intelligence,  coming  so  strangely  out  of 
that  prison  from  under  the  very  shadow 
of  the  guillotine,  has  a  charm  of  contrast 
which  is  indescribable.  She  draws  her 
own  portrait  with  a  fine  touch,  —  with  a 
pleasure  in  going  back  upon  those  records 
of  a  youth  which  is  still  alive  in  her  heart, 
—  which  secures  our  best  sympathies. 
As  she  writes,  she  is  again  the  little 
Manon  of  the  Quai  des  Lunettes,  the 
pupil  of  the  ladies  of  the  *'  Congregation," 
the  friend  of  Sophie,  the  adored  of  so 
many  elder  women,  to  whom  this  little 
creature,  so  full  of  all  the  gifts  of  nature, 
so  brave,  so  great  in  her  heroic  infancy, 
conquering  all  things,  was  the  very  ideal 
of  womankind,  victorious  over  all  their 
failures,  and  capable  of  all  the  elevations 
to  which  they  had  never  reached.  The 
instinctive  homage  which  such  a  child  re- 
ceives from  all  around  her  is  one  of  the 
most  touching  things  in  nature.  The  gay 
and  brave  old  grandmother  Phlipon  ;  her 
gentle  sister  Angdlique;  the  sterner  aunt 
Besnard,  who  is  afraid  that  the  elders  will 
spoil  the  child,  yet  if  she  cuts  her  finger 
comes  twice  a  day  to  see  how  it  is  going 
on  ;  Sister  Agathe  at  the  convent,  whose 
loving  regard  never  fails,  —  form  a  circle 
of  tender  faces  about  the  little  central 
figure,  wistful  worsliippers,  all  projecting 
themselves  forward  by  her  means  into  a 
future  radiant  with  life  and  hope. 

She  was  the  only  surviving  child  of  her 
parents  ;  and  though  the  father  had  little 
elevation  of  character,  and  in  later  days 
was  an  anxiety  and  trouble  for  his  child  1 
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rather  than  her  protector,  they  were  both 
in  her  childhood  absorbed  in  her,  and 
proud  of  the  beautiful  and  spirited  crea- 
ture who  had  so  strangely  arisen  between 
two  commonplace  people.  The  mother, 
however,  is  not  commonplace.  She  is 
surrounded  by  that  halo  of  tender  devo- 
tion which  is  the  natural  accompaniment 
in  French  sentiment  of  every  mother  —  a 
sentiment  for  which  we  sometimes  smile 
at  our  neighbors,  but  which  can  scarcely 
be  otherwise  than  salutary,  as  it  is  grace- 
ful and  gracious.  Madame  Phlipon  had 
all  the  watchfulness  for  her  daughter 
which  is  natural  to  her  race,  yet  treated 
her  in  some  respects  with  a  little  of  that 
"wholesome  neglect"  which  is  more  En- 
glish than  French,  and  allowed  her  to 
pasture  almost  where  she  pleased  in  the 
field  of  literature.  We  share,  we  allow, 
the  horror  of  this  good  woman  who  saw 
with  a  shudder  Voltaire's  "  Candide  "  in 
the  hands  of  the  youthful  reader.  But 
the  good  mother  did  not  trouble  herself, 
and  the  child's  youth  and  ignorance  kept 
her  apparently  from  all  harm.  Her  read- 
ing, however,  was  of  the  most  singular 
description.  Her  father  was  in  the  habit 
of  making  her  presents  of  books  ;  "  but 
as  he  piqued  himself  on  my  serious  tastes, 
his  choice  was  often  of  the  strangest.  He 
gave  me  the  treatise  of  Fdnelon  upon  the 
education  of  girls,  and  the  work  of  Locke 
upon  that  of  children,  —  thus  putting  into 
the  hands  of  a  pupil  what  was  intended 
for  the  direction  of  her  instructors."  The 
curious  medley  of  books  that  thus  came 
into  her  hands,  some  worthless,  some  ex- 
cellent, all  giving  something  to  the  eager 
reader,  is  contrary  to  all  rules  of  educa- 
tion, to  be  sure ;  but  there  are  other  cases 
besides  that  of  Madame  Roland  in  which 
the  system,  or  rather  want  of  system,  has, 
as  she  says,  "  succeeded  very  well,  chance 
serving  the  purpose  perhaps  better  than 
ordinary  combinations  would  have  done." 
She  read  everything  that  came  in  her  way 
—  books  of  devotion  and  books  of  phi- 
losophy; Plutarch  and  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints;  Locke,  Montesquieu,  Pascal,  the 
Abbd  Raynal,  —  everything  on  every  side 
that  she  could  lay  her  hands  on.  This 
course  of  literature  began  from  her  earliest 
years  —  the  days  when  other  children  are 
still  at  fables  and  fairy-tales.  "Tei<5- 
maque  "  and  the  "Jerusalem  Delivered  " 
represented  to  her  the  age  of  Cinderella 
and  Puss  in  Boots.  She  threw  herself 
into  the  new  worlds  thus  disclosed  to  her 
with  all  tiie  force  of  her  nature.  "  I  was 
Eucharis  for  Telemachus,  and  Herminia 
for  Tancred,"  she  says,  "entirely  trans- 
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formed  into  tlieir  being.  I  never  dreamed 
of  being  one  day,  in  my  own  person,  some 
one  for  somebody.  I  made  no  return 
upon  myself,  demanded  nothing  of  what 
was  around  me;  I  existed  in  them,  and 
scarcely  saw  the  objects  around.  It  was 
a  dream  without  any  awaking." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  child  and  all  her 
surroundings  are  set  before  us  with  the 
most  vivid  reality.  As  little  Manon  threw 
herself  into  the  heroines  of  the  classical 
romance,  so  Madame  Roland,  the  wife  of 
the  disgraced  statesman,  the  imprisoned 
queen  of  society,  deprived  of  all  her  court 
and  suite,  throws  herself  with  delightful 
completeness  back  into  little  Manon.  She 
is,  as  she  writes,  the  young,  eager  creature 
she  once  was,  devouring  all  knowledge, 
opening  her  earnest  and  wondering  eyes 
upon  a  world  full  of  wonder  and  myste- 
ries made  to  be  fathomed  and  penetrated, 
and  in  all  its  grandeur  and  beauty  already 
subject  to  her,  the  all-embracing,  all-com- 
prehending sovereign  of  the  earth  —  the 
new  Adam,  alone  qualified  to  give  their 
names  to  the  subject  creatures,  and  to 
reign  over  them.  Her  own  character 
dawns  upon  her  with  wonder,  like  all  the 
rest.  One  of  the  incidents  which  she  de- 
scribes, all  childish,  all  homely  as  it  is,  is 
the  revelation  to  her  of  herself  in  her 
days  of  infancy  —  herself  as  now  so  well 
known  to  the  mature  and  clear-sighted 
woman.  It  had  been  necessary  in  those 
distant  days  to  administer  to  her  a  dis- 
agreeable medicine,  which  she  would  not 
take.  Her  mother's  entreaties  having  had 
no  effect,  the  injudicious,  trifling  father, 
who  was  proud  of  her  without  understand- 
ing her,  whipped  the  little  rebel.  She 
had  been  struggling  with  herself  to  swal- 
low the  nauseous  draught,  but  the  punish- 
ment changed  her  mind  :  the  whipping 
was  repeated,  then  for  a  third  time  threat- 
^ened.  "  I  feel  at  the  hour  I  write,"  she 
says,  "the  revolution  and  the  new  devel- 
'opment  which  1  felt  within  me.  My  tears 
were  dried  at  once,  my  sobs  ceased,  a 
sudden  calm  collected  all  my  faculties  in 
■one  resolution.  Je  me  l^ve  sur  mon  lit" 
(the  rest  we  leave  in  the  original),  "  je  me 
tourne  du  c6i6  de  la  ruelle  :  j'incline  ma 
tete  en  Tappuyant  sur  le  mur:  je  trousse 
ma  chemise,  et  je  m'offre  aux  coups  en 
silence :  on  m'aurait  tu6e  sur  place  sans 
ra'arracher  un  soupir."  "All  the  details 
of  this  scene,"  she  adds,  "are  present  to 
me,  as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday:  all 
the  sensations  I  felt  are  as  distinct  —  it 
was  the  same  sudden  resistance  of  the 
whole  being  as  I  have  felt  since  in  solemn 
moments ;    and  it  would  be   no  greater 


effort  to-day  to  ascend  proudly  the  scaf- 
fold, than  I  made  then  in  giving  myself 
up  to  a  barbarous  punishment,  which 
might  kill  me  but  never  overcome  me." 

It  does  not,  perhaps,  always  follow  that 
a  child  thus  proudly  resistent  should  be 
at  the  same  time  a  creature  of  generous 
nature,  open  to  every  tender  influence. 
But  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  the  wonder- 
ful child,  thus  strangely  fallen,  with  the 
soul  of  a  hero,  into  this  humble  bourgeois 
house,  with  its  rt/^Z/Vr  communicating  with 
its  sitting-room,  and  the  journeyman  en- 
gravers working  almost  within  sight  of 
that  deep  recess  at  the  side  of  the  chim- 
ney in  which  a  little  window,  a  chair  and 
table  squeezed  between  the  wall  and  her 
bed,  formed  the  child's  study  and  school- 
room, —  the  very  home  of  her  soul.  The 
window  looked  out  upon  the  Seine,  upon 
the  thronging  passengers  that  went  and 
came  by  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  all  the 
traffic  and  lively  movement  of  the  quays. 
"How  often,"  she  says,  "from  my  win- 
dow, "  I  have  contemplated  with  emotion 
the  vast  deserts  of  the  sky,  its  superb 
blue  vault,  so  boldly  designed,  from  the 
pale  dawn  behind  the  Pont  au  Change, 
until  the  sunset  glowed  with  brilliant  col- 
ors behind  the  trees  of  the  Cours,  and  the 
houses  of  Chaillot."  When  she  was  still 
little  more  than  an  infant,  she  would  rise 
from  her  mother's  side,  and  patter  with 
little  bare  feet,  and  a  little  peignoir  hastily 
drawn  over  her  shoulders,  to  the  table 
in  this  corner  with  its  books  and  papers, 
where  the  little  student  sat  and  copied  the 
passages  she  loved  best  out  of  the  books 
that  were  lent  to  her,  long  before  the  busy 
life  began  outside,  or  inajnan  opened  her 
tender  eyes.  Never  was  there  a  prettier 
picture  of  a  child's  life.  She  had  masters 
at  this  early  age  for  various  branches,  and 
eagerly  studied  everything,  from  Latin  to 
the  violin.  Nothing  came  amiss  to  her 
eager  intelligence.  She  astonished  Fa- 
ther Colomb,  the  good  Barnabite,  her 
mother's  confessor,  by  playing  several  airs 
on  his  bass  fiddle.  "  Had  I  been  able  to 
to  get  at  a  violoncello,"  she  says,  "  I 
should  have  got  up  on  a  chair  and  made 
something  of  it."  Her  father,  who  was 
an  engraver,  taught  her  the  use  of  the 
burin ;  and  when  her  uncle,  the  young 
priest,  the  petit  ancle  whom  she  always 
loved,  proposed  to  teach  her  Latin,  "  I 
was  delighted;  it  was  a  holiday  for  me 
when  I  found  a  new  subject  of  study. 
The  rage  of  learning  possessed  me  to 
such  an  extent  that,  having  disinterred  a 
treatise  on  heraldry,  I  set  to  work  to  study 
it :  it  had  colored  pictures,  which  amused 
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me,  and  I  delighted  in  finding  out  how  all 
those  little  figures  were  named.  Soon 
after,  I  astonished  my  father  by  the  ob- 
servations I  made  upon  a  seal  which  was 
composed  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  art. 
I  became  his  oracle  on  this  point,  and 
never  led  him  into  error.  A  treatise  on 
contracts  fell  into  my  hands,  which  I  at- 
tempted also  to  understand,  for  I  never 
read  anything  without  a  desire  to  retain 
the  information  it  conveyed  ;  but  it  bored 
me,  and  I  never  got  beyond  the  fourth 
chapter." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  little  prodigy  was 
not  left  entirely  to  the  action  of  her  all- 
devouring,  never- wearied  intelligence. 
"This  child,"  she  says,  her  spirit  rising 
with  her  own  description,  and  a  curious 
tender  pride,  as  if  she  were  describing 
the  feats  of  a  child  of  her  own,  coming 
into  the  torn  heart  of  the  woman,  older 
now  than  Manon's  mother,  to  whom,  in 
the  midst  of  all  her  anguish,  it  is  amus- 
ing to  be  once  more  Manon,  though  in 
the  very  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
the  shadow  of  the  guillotine,  "this  child, 
who  read  so  many  serious  works,  who 
could  explain  the  oracles  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  use  the  pencil  and  the  burin,  and 
who,  at  eight  years  old,  was  the  best 
dancer  among  an  assembly  of  young  peo- 
ple older  than  herself,  —  this  child  was 
often  called  to  the  kitchen  to  make  an 
omelette,  shell  the  peas,  or  skim  the  pot. 
Such  a  mixture  of  grave  studies,  of  pleas- 
ant exercises,  and  of  domestic  cares,  has 
made  me  fit  for  everything  that  may  hap- 
pen :  my  training  thus  served  to  predict 
the  vicissitudes  of  my  fortune,  and  has 
helped  me  to  support  them.  I  am  out  of 
place  nowhere ;  I  can  make  my  soup  as 
cheerfully  as  Philopoemen  cut  his  wood." 

Religion  was  not  left  out  of  the  range 
of  her  studies;  and  the  young  soul,  as 
vet  untouched  by  the  rising  wave  of  un- 
belief which  belonged  to  her  generation, 
seized  eagerly  upon  the  heavenly  fare  set 
before  her.  Her  mother,  though  not  so 
free  from  the  influences  of  the  time,  pos- 
sessed some  natural  piety,  though  she 
was  not  devote.  "She  believed,  or  tried 
to  believe,  and  conformed  her  conduct  to 
the  rules  of  the  Church,  with  the  modesty 
of  a  person  who,  feeling  the  need  of  her 
heart  for  great  principles,  would  not  chaf- 
fer over  details."  Little  Manon  was  sent 
to  the  catdchisme  of  the  parish,  with  all 
the  more  zeal  that  her  beloved  little  uncle, 
a  very  young  priest,  had  the  charge  of 
this  duty;  and  it  was  a  feather  in  his  cap 
that  the  best  answers  given  should  be 
those  of   his   little   niece.     She,  on   her 
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part,  threw  herself  with  all  her  soul  into 
the  exercises  of  religion.  She  had  her 
backslidings,  no  doubt,  as  when  she  took 
her  Plutarch  to  church  with  her  in  the 
long  services  before  Good  Friday,  in- 
stead of  the  Sefnaine  Sainte,  —  an  impiety 
that  happened  when  she  was  nine  — quite 
a  responsible  age.  Later,  however,  when 
the  period  of  the  first  communion  began 
to  draw  near,  little  Manon  perceived  that 
her  little  life  was  not  holy  enough  for  that 
privilege.  "  I  turned  over  daily  the  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  and  sighed  for  the  days 
when  the  fury  of  paganism  procured  for 
generous  Christians  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom. I  considered  seriously  how  to 
adopt  a  new  life,  and,  after  profound  med- 
itation, I  settled  what  to  do."  Up  to  this 
time  the  thought  of  leaving  her  mother 
had  been  terrible  to  her,  but  now  the  duty 
of  sacrifice  was  clearly  revealed.  "  One 
evening  after  supper,  being  alone  with 
my  father  and  mother,  I  threw  myself  at 
their  feet,  my  tears  burst  forth  and  inter- 
rupted my  voice.  Astonished  and  trou- 
bled, they  asked  the  cause  of  this  strange 
act.  *  I  want  to  ask  you,'  I  cried,  sob- 
bing, '  to  do  a  thing  which  rends  my 
heart,  but  which  my  conscience  demands. 
Send  me  to  the  convent.'"  The  little 
heroine  was  eleven,  and  her  parents  de- 
sired nothing  so  much  as  this  mode  of 
finishing  her  education.  With  as  short 
an  interval  as  possible,  they  placed  her 
under  the  charge  of  the  ladies  of  the 
"Congregation,"  in  the  Faubourg  Saint 
Marcel.  What  were  her  emotions  in  tak- 
ing leave  of  her  mother!  "My  heart 
was  broken,"  she  cries;  "Lwas  rent  in 
sunder:  but  I  obeyed  the  voice  of  God, 
and  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  cloister, 
offering  him  with  tears  the  greatest  sacri- 
fice which  I  could  make  to  him."  - 

The  picture  of  the  convent  is  the  most 
delicate  and  heavenly  of  sketches.  Ma- 
dame Roland  loved  neither  priest  nor 
nun,  and  when  she  wrote  believed  scarcely 
at  all ;  but  the  tender  peacefulness  of  the 
religious  house,  the  atmosphere  of  kind- 
ness and  love,  the  generous  simple  attach- 
ments, the  pleasure  of  the  gentle  sisters 
in  their  brilliant  little  pupil,  were  evidently 
too  warm  in  her  heart  to  be  affected  by 
the  change  in  her  views.  The  moonlight 
in  the  garden,  the  serene  blue  above,  the 
great  trees  throwing  here  and  there  their 
gigantic  shadows,  the  stillness  of  tlie 
sleeping  house,  with  this  one  small  white 
figure  trembling  at  the  window  looking 
out,  leaves  not  a  more  pure  and  tender 
impression  than  the  smiling  faces  of  the 
mild  nuns,  the   sweetness  of  their   care, 
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the  hum  of  the  pretty  company,  the  lime 
avenue,  where  soon  little  Manon,  with 
her  Sophie  by  the  waist,  would  wander 
for  hours  telling  their  innocent  secrets. 
Sophie  was  not  up  to  the  measure  of  her 
friend,  but  she  was  capable  of  friendship; 
and  in  this  friendship  the  greater  spirit 
poured  itself  out  for  years  on  every  sub- 
ject—  the  highest  themes,  the  most  noble 
thoughts  —  to  Sophie's  ear.  This  picture 
of  the  pupils  of  the  "Congregation,"  and 
the  sketches  of  the  various  priests  who 
formed  an  important' part  of  the  society 
in  which  Manon  moved,  are  proofs  of 
Madame  Roland's  superiority  to  preju- 
dice. They  remain  in  those  early  records, 
sunbright  and  full  of  the  sweetest  genial 
appreciation,  notwithstanding  her  won- 
derful change  of  sentiment  and  opinions. 
Even  her  confessors,  so  excellent  a  sub- 
ject for  denunciation,  are  wise  and  kind 
and  liberal,  and  rather  quench  and  calm 
than  encourage  indiscreet  innocences  of 
self-accusation.  And  when  we  consider 
what  was  brewing  in  those  Paris  streets, 
what  elements  of  misery  and  wrong,  what 
wild  panaceas,  what  mad  theories,  and 
how  near  the  volcano  was  to  bursting,  it 
is  incredible  to  see  the  gentle  calm  of 
ordinary  life,  the  undisturbed  existence 
of  the  comfortable  bourgeoisie^  with  so 
little  apparent  subject  of  complaint.  One 
modest  house  after  another,  in  which  a 
friendly  little  company  collects  night  after 
night,  each  little  circle  serene  in  its  orbit, 
as  if  held  by  everlasting  laws  and  intended 
to  last  forever,  opens  upon  us  as  we  go 
on.  There  is  much  talk,  much  discussion, 
but  not  as  yet  the  faintest  whiff  of  sul- 
phur or  tremulous  portent  of  the  coming 
irruption.  One  or  two  scenes,  indeed, 
show  the  impressions  made  by  a  first  con- 
tact with  those  anomalies  of  social  rank 
and  estimation  which  are  so  astonishing 
to  a  young  visionary  on  her  first  entrance 
into  the  world.  Here  is  one  in  particular 
which,  with  a  very  few  alterations,  might 
still  take  place  almost  anywhere,  —  the 
most  vivid  picture  of  that  good-humored 
insolence  by  which  a  great  lady  meant  no 
harm,  but  which  might  well  make  the 
blood  boil  in  the  veins  of  a  high-spirited 
girl  of  low  degree.  It  occurred  at  the 
period  when  Manon  was  living  with  her 
grandmother,  the  delightful  and  sprightly 
old  bonne-7naina7i  Phlipon,  of  whom  and 
whose  vtinage  we  must  first  give  the  fol- 
lowing description :  — 

She  was  a  woman  full  of  grace  and  good 
temper,  whose  agreeable  manners,  good  lan- 
guage, gracious  smile,  and  eyes  full  of  lively 
humor,  showed  still  some  pretensions  to  be 


attractive,  or  at  least  to  make  it  apparent  that' 
she  had  been  attractive.  She  was  sixty-five  or] 
sixty-six,  but  still  careful  of  her  dress,  which' 
was,  however,  entirely  appropriate  to  her  age, 
for, she  piqued  herself  above  everything  on  pre- 
serving a  perfect  propriety.  Though  stout  in 
person,  her  light  step,  her  erect  carriage,  the 
graceful  gesticulations  of  her  little  hands,  her 
tone  of  mingled  sentiment  and  pleasantry,  kept 
off  all  appearance  of  old  age.  She  was  very 
kind  to  the  young  people  whom  she  loved  to 
have  about  her,  and  lay  whom  it  gave  her 
pleasure  to  be  sought.  Left  a  widow  after  a 
single  year  of  married  life,  my  father  was  her 
only  and  posthumous  child  ;  and  some  losses 
in  business  having  thrown  her  into  misfortune, 
she  had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  some 
distant  and  rich  relatives,  who  preferred  her 
to  a  stranger  for  the  education  of  their  family, 
A  small  inheritance  finally  made  her  inde- 
pendent." She  lived  in  the  He  Saint  Louis, 
where  she  occupied  a  little  apartment  with  her 
sister,  Mademoiselle  Rotisset,  whom  she  called 
Angelique.  This  excellent  creature,  asthmati- 
cal  and  devout,  pure  as  an  angel,  simple  as  a 
child,  was  the  very  humble  servant  of  the  elder 
sister:  the  charge  of  their  little  housekeeping 
was  entirely  in  her  hands  :  a  charwoman  {dO' 
mestiqiie  amhulante),  who  came  twice  a  day, 
did  the  coarser  part  of  the  work,  but  Angelique 
did  ail  the  rest,  and  reverently  dressed  her 
sister.  She  became  quite  naturally  mv  maid, 
while  Madame  Phlipon  constituted  herself  my 
governess. 

It  was  as  the  companion  of  this  charm- 
ing old  lady  that  little  Manon  made  her 
first  acquaintance  with  high  life.  The 
grandmother,  proud  of  her  little  descen- 
dant, determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  her 
former  patroness  and  kinswoman,  Ma- 
dame de  Boismorel,  whose  children  she 
had  brought  up.  Great  preparations  were 
made,  the  best  dresses  put  on,  and  about 
noon  the  little  part}',  Angelique  in  atten- 
dance, set  out. 

When  we  reached  the  hotel,  all  the  atten-" 
dants,  beginning  with  the  porter,  saluted  Ma- 
dame Phlipon  affectionately  and  with  respect, 
each  more  anxious  than  the  other  to  bid  her 
welcome.  She  replied  to  all  in  familiar  but 
dignified  terms.  So  far  all  was  well.  But 
when  her  granddaughter  was  observed,  she 
could  not  deny  herself  the  pleasure  of  telling 
them  about  me :  the  servants  {les  gens),  thus 
encouraged,  paid  me  various  compliments,  and 
I  began  to  be  conscious  of  a  sort  of  annoyance, 
difficult  to  explain,  which,  however,  I  made  out 
to  mean  that  people  of  this  class  might  admire 
me,  but  that  it  was  not  their  part  to  presume 
to  praise.  Thus  we  made  our  way  up-stairs, 
announced  by  a  tall  lackey,  and  entered  the 
room  where  Madame  de  Boismorel,  seated  with 
her  dog  upon  a  piece  of  furniture,  which  in 
those  days  was  called,  not  an  ottomane,  but  a 
canape,  worked  at  her  tapestry  with  much 
seriousness.     Madame  de  Boismorel  was  about 
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the  same  age,  height,  and  corpulence  as  my 
granchnother,  but  her  dress  was  less  tasteful 
than  pretentious,  and  her  countenance,  far 
from  expressing  the  desire  to  be  agreeable, 
announced  her  determination  to  be  much  con- 
sidered, and  her  sense  of  meriting  considera- 
tion. A  piece  of  rich  lace  crumpled  into  a 
little  cap  with  pointed  ends  like  the  ears  of  a 
hare,  placed  upon  the  summit  of  her  head, 
showed  locks  which  perhaps  were  borrowed, 
arranged  with  that  caution  which  is  necessary 
after  sixty  ;  and  a  double  coat  of  rouge  gave  to 
her  insigni6cant  eyes  more  hardness  than  was 
necessary  to  make  me  lower  mine.  "  Eh  !  bon 
jour,  Mile.  Rotisset,"  she  cried,  with  a  voice 
cold  and  high,  rising  at  our  approach.  (Ma- 
demoiselle ?  what  ?  my  grandmother  is  here 
Mademoiselle  !)  "  I  am  delighted  to  see  you. 
And  this  fine  child,  is  she  your  granddaughter  ? 
She  will  be  very  pretty  one  day.  Come  here, 
my  love  ;  sit  down  beside  me.  She  is  shy. 
How  old  is  your  granddaughter,  Mademoiselle 
Rotisset?  She  is  a  little  brown,  but  her  com- 
plexion is  excellent,  and  that  will  clear  off. 
She  is  quite  formed  already !  You  ought  to 
be  lucky,  my  little  friend  :  have  you  ever  tried 
in  the  lottery?"  "Never,  madame  :  I  dislike 
all  games  of  chance."  "Ah,  very  likely;  at 
your  age  one  imagines  the  game  is  in  one's 
own  hands.  What  a  pretty  voice  !  It  is  so 
sweet  and  full.  Are  you  not  a  little  saint  {un 
peu  devote)  V^  "I  know  my  duties,  and  I  try 
to  fulfil  them."  "Better  and  better!  You 
wish  to  be  a  nun,  don't  you  ? "  "  I  do  not 
know  yet  what  my  destination  may  be.  I  don't 
attempt  to  decide  it."  "  How  sententious  she 
is  !  This  little  girl  of  yours  reads.  Mademoi- 
selle Rotisset  ?  "  "  Reading  is  her  greatest 
pleasure  :  she  spends  a  great  part  of  every  day 
among  her  books  "  "  Ah,  I  can  see  that ;  but 
take  care  that  she  does  not  become  a  blue- 
stocking ;  that  would  be  a  great  pity." 

The  conversation  then  took  another  course 
upon  the  family  and  society  of  the  house,  and 
my  grandmother  asked  after  uncle  and  cousin, 
daughter-in-law  and  friend,  the  Abbe  Langlois, 
the  Marquise  de  Levi,  the  Counsellor  Brion, 
and  the  Cure  Parent.  The  talk  flowed  upon 
their  health,  their  alliances,  and  their  defects, 
—  as,  for  example,  Madame  Roude,  who,  in 
spite  of  her  age,  still  considered  herself  to  have 
a  fine  bust,  and  uncovered  her  shoulders,  ex- 
cept at  the  moment  of  getting  out  or  into  her 
carriage,  when  she  wrapped  herself  in  a. great 
handkerchief,  which  she  kept  for  that  purpose, 
becajise,  as  she  said,  all  that  was  not  made  to 
be  exhibited  to  lackeys.  During  this  dialogue, 
Madame  de  Boismorel  made  various  stitches 
in  her  canvas,  petted  her  dog  occasionally,  but 
most  frecpicntly  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  me.  I 
took  care  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  this 
gaze,  which  displeased  me  mightily,  Ijy  ex- 
amining the  room,  the  decoration  of  which  was 
more  j^leasant  to  look  at  than  the  lady  who 
inhabited  it :  my  blood  circulated  faster  than 
usual, —  I  ftlt  my  cheeks  burn,  my  heart  beat. 
I  did  not  yet  ask  myself  why  my  grandmother 
was  not  upon  the  sofa,  and  Madame  de  Boi.s- 
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morel  playing  the  part  of  Mademoiselle  Rotis- 
set ;  but  the  sentiment  which  leads  to  that 
thought  was  already  in  my  mind,  and  the  ter- 
mination of  the  visit  was  a  great  relief  to  me. 
"  Ah  !  don't  forget  to  take  a  lottery-ticket  for 
me,  and  let  your  granddaughter  choose  the 
number,  do  you  hear.  Mademoiselle  Rotisset  ? 
I  must  have  the  first  of  her  hand:  kiss  me 
then  ;  and  don't,  my  little  love,  cast  down  your 
eyes  so  ;  they  are  very  well  worth  seeing,  those 
eyes,  and  even  your  confessor  would  not  forbid 
you  to  open  them.  Ah,  Mademoiselle  Rotis- 
set, you  will  have  many  hats  taken  off  as  you 
pass,  I  promise  you,  and  that  very  soon.  Bon 
jour,  mesdames,"  and  Madame  de  Boismorel 
rings  her  bell,  bids  Lafleur  go  in  a  day  or  two 
for  a  lottery-ticket  to  Mademoiselle  Rotisset's, 
silences  the  barking  of  her  dog,  and  has  already 
taken  her  place  again  on  her  sofa  before  we 
have  reached  the  ante-room. 

This  lively  scene,  with  all  the  inevita- 
ble comments  of  the  sententious  little 
maiden,  stiffening  as  of  old  in  instinctive 
resistance,  with  a  prim,  small  splendor  of 
visionary  superiority  about  her,  and  a 
whole  revolution  beginning  to  boil  in  her 
little  bosom,  will  recall  similar  scenes  to 
many  a  reader.  But  Madame  Roland 
does  not  see  the  humor  in  it,  nor  laugh,  as 
we  should  do,  at  the  indignation  of  the 
little  heroine,  who,  by  the  way,  is  as 
haughtily  conscious  that  her  baby  charms 
were  not  made  to  be  admired  of  lackeys  as 
the  finest  lady  of  the  Faubourg.  She 
rushes  into  her  books  when  she  gets 
home,  to  escape  from  the  odious  recollec- 
tion of  this  insupportable  patronage,  much 
disconcerting  bon)ie-7na}tiaii^  who  makes 
little  apologetic  reflections  upon  the  sin- 
gularities of  the  great  lady,  her  egotism, 
and  the  carelessness  which  was  natural  to 
her  rank.  M.  de  Boismorel,  however, 
who  returns  the  call,  is  very  different  from 
his  mother.  He  is  enlightened,  respect- 
ful, full  of  literature  and  knowledge,  and 
remains  the  friend  of  the  young  Manon  as 
long  as  he  lives.  But  his  graceful  and 
fine  figure,  and  the  curious  intimacy,  with- 
out any  shadow  of  other  tendency,  which 
arises  between  this  thoughtful  and  culti- 
vated aristocrat  and  the  wonderful  girl, 
whom  no  one  sees  without  coming  more 
or  less  under  her  influence,  would  require 
more  space  than  we  can  give  to  unfold  it. 
Other  little  circumstances  deepen  the 
effect  upon  Manon's  mind  of  Madame 
de  Boismorel's  contemptuous  compli- 
ments. A  certain  Mademoiselle  d'Han- 
naches,  }^raniie  haguenJe  sccliee  ct  jaune^ 
who  is  the  housekeeper  of  her  cousin  the 
vicar  of  St.  BarthcMemy,  with  whom  Ma- 
non's uncle  lives,  gives  her  further  cause 
for  reflection.     This   strident  personage 
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had  a  law  plea  on  hand  touching  a  legacy, 
and  was  hospitably  received  by  Madame 
Phlipon,  and  helped  by  the  ready  writing 
of  Manon,  who  accompanied  her  on  vari- 
ous occasions  in  her  interviews  with  offi- 
cials of  the  law.  "  I  remarked,"  she  says, 
"that  in  spite  of  her  ignorance,  her  heavy 
and  stiff  aspect,  her  uncultivated  lan- 
guage, her  old-fashioned  dress,  and  all 
the  absurdities  of  her  appearance,  every- 
body paid  respect  to  her  origin ;  the 
names  of  the  ancestors  whom  she  enu- 
merated without  cease,  and  employed  to 
support  all  her  demands,  were  seriously 
listened  to.  I  compared  the  reception 
awarded  to  her  with  the  treatment  I  had 
received  from  Madame  de  Boismorel, 
which  had  made  such  a  deep  impression 
upon  me.  I  could  not  conceal  from  my- 
self that  I  was  of  more  consequence  than 
Mademoiselle  d'Hannaches,  whose  mid- 
dle age  and  long  genealogy  did  not  confer 
upon  her  the  power  of  writing  a  sensible 
or  even  intelligible  letter.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  world  was  very  unjust,  and 
social  institutions  very  extravagant." 
This  sentiment  was  still  further  strength- 
ened by  a  visit  made  to  Versailles  some 
time  later,  which  throws  a  curious  light 
upon  the  accessories  of  the  royal  resi- 
dence, as  well  as  upon  young  Mademoi- 
selle Phlipon's  young  thoughts.  She, 
her  mother,  her  young  uncle,  the  Abbd 
Bimont,  and  Mademoiselle  d'Hannaches, 
made  the  party.  They  had  borrowed  the 
rooms  of  a  certain  Madame  Legrand,  who 
was  in  attendance  upon  the  dauphiness. 
This  little  apartment  was  immediately  un- 
der the  roof,  opening  from  a  dark  and  ill- 
smelling  corridor ;  but  it  was  so  close  to 
that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  that  it 
was  necessary  for  both  parties  to  control 
their  voices  lest  they  should  be  over- 
heard: and  notwithstanding  all  its  incon- 
veniences, a  great  seigneu7%  the  Due  de 
Beaumont,  considered  himself  fortunate, 
as  the  proud  young  critic  learned  with 
disdain,  to  obtain  such  a  lodging  in  order 
that  he  might  be  within  reach  of  the 
king's  chamber. 

The  great  and  small  repasts  of  the  house- 
hold either  together  or  separate,  —  the  masses, 
the  promenades,  the  play,  the  preseiitationb,  — 
we  were  for  a  week  spectators  of  them  all. 
The  acquaintance  of  Madame  Legrand  procured 
us  many  privileges.  Mademoiselle  d'Han- 
naches penetrated  everywhere,  ready  to  throw 
her  name  in  the  face  of  whomsoever  opposed 
her  entrance,  and  feeling  that  her  six  hundred 
years  of  nobility  was  legible  in  her  grotesque 
.  countenance.  .  .  .  The  handsome  face  of  the 
Abbe  Bimont,  the  imbecile  pride  of  Mademoi- 


selle d'Hannaches,  were  not  out  of  place  m 
these  regions ;  but  the  unpainted  cheeks  of  my 
dear  mother,  and  the  modesty  of  my  dress,  an- 
nounced our  bourgeois  condition  :  and  if  my 
eyes  or  my  youth  attracted  a  moment's  atten- 
tion, there  was  something  condescending  in  the 
notice  which  caused  me  as  much  annoyance 
as  the  compliments  of  Madame  de  Boismo- 
rel. Philosophy,  imagination,  sentiment,  and 
thought,  were  equally  exercised  within  me.  I 
was  not  insensible  to  the  effect  of  the  magnifi- 
cence round  me,  but  I  was  indignant  that  its 
sole  end  should  be  to  elevate  certain  individu- 
als already  too  powerful,  and  little  remarkable 
in  themselves.  I  preferred  the  statues  in  the 
park  to  the  personages  in  the  chateau ;  and 
when  my  mother  asked  if  I  was  pleased  with 
my  visit, — "Yes,"  I  replied,  "provided  it 
comes  to  a  speedy  end.  If  I  remain  much 
longer,  I  shall  hate  it  all  so  much  that  I  shall 
not  know  what  to  do  with  myself."  "What 
harm  have  they  done  you?"  "They  have 
made  me  feel  injustice  and  behold  absurdity." 

All  this  is  sufficiently  superficial,  and 
means  little  more  than  that  the  girl's  fine 
and  ardent  soul,  born  for  the  highest 
issues,  could  not  with  patience  bear  to 
fathom  the  complete  insignificance  of  her 
own  position  as  thrown  up  by  the  evident 
outside  superiority  of  persons  not  worthy 
to  tie  her  shoe.  There  are  scarcely  any 
who  are  exempt  from  the  prick  of  this 
sensation,  which  doubtless  moves  many  a 
poor  maiden  as  she  walks  along  Rotten 
Row,  just  as  strongly  as  it  moved  Manon 
in  the  avenues  of  Versailles. 

Her  life,  however,  was  not  always  to 
pass  in  that  delightful  visionary  freedom 
of  early  youth.  So  long  as  it  lasted,  few 
things  could  have  been  more  sweet.  Af- 
ter the  convent  and  the  transition  period 
which  she  spent  with  her  grandmother, 
she  returned,  a  loving  and  much  admired 
girl,  to  her  mother's  side,  to  the  old  corner 
by  the  window,  the  book-devouring,  the 
dreams,  the  close  correspondence  with 
Sophie,  now  in  Amiens,  the  domestic 
occupations  which  filled  her  life.  At 
sixteen,  as  at  six,  she  still  read  every- 
thing that  came  to  hand  —  the  most  mis- 
cellaneous cargo  of  literature  that  was 
ever  taken  in  by  mortal  brains.  The 
Sundays  were  given  up  to  modest  pleas- 
ure, after  that  morning  mass  which  was 
the  duty  of  every  day  as  well  as  Sunday, 
and  which  was  respectfully  attended  by 
the  mother,  whose  faith  was  vague,  and 
by  the  daughter,  whose  once  fervent  creed 
was  melting  away,  with  a  sort  of  high  po- 
liteness towards  God  and  their  neighbor 
which  is  characteristically  French.  Ma- 
dame Roland  kept  up  the  pious  habit  for 
years  after,  going  to  church  for  "the  edi- 
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fication  of  her  fellow-creatures,"  with  a 
grave  sense  that  it  was  coviine  ilfai^t  in 
the  highest  meaning  of  the  word.  But 
after  mass  the  day  was  generally  spent,  at 
least  in  summer,  in  a  long  walk  or  expe- 
dition into  the  country.  The  Parisian 
bounreoisie  has  always  loved  to  exhibit 
itself  in  public  promenades  on  that  day 
of  leisure,  in  all  its  bravery,  and  Made- 
moiselle Phlipon  did  not  refuse  on  an 
occasion  to  join  her  neighbors  in  this 
etalage  of  all  their  beauty  and  toilette.  "  I 
was  not  insensible,"  she  says,  "  to  the 
pleasure  of  appearing  sometimes  in  the 
public  promenades  :  they  then  offered  a 
very  brilliant  spectacle,  in  which  the 
young  played  an  always  agreeable  part. 
Personal  grace  constantly  received  such 
homage  as  even  modesty  could  not  hide 
from  itself,  —  a  tribute  to  which  the  heart 
of  a  girl  is  always  open.  But  this  was 
not  sufficient  for  mine.  I  experienced 
after  these  appearances,  during  which 
my  awakened  vanity  was  on  the  watch  for 
everything  that  could  increase  my  ad- 
vantages, and  assure  me  that  I  had  not 
lost  my  time,  an  insupportable  emptiness, 
an  inquietude  and  disgust,  which  made 
me  feel  that  I  had  bought  too  dearly  the 
pleasures  of  gratified  vanity."  But  the 
Sunday  expeditions  into  the  woods  —  es- 
pecially to  Meudon,  which  was  the  retreat 
of  all  others  which  she  liked  best  —  had  a 
very  different  effect. 

"  Where  shall  we  go  to-morrow,  if  it  is  fine  ? " 
my  father  would  say  on  the  Saturday  evenings 
in  summer.  Then  he  would  look  at  me  with  a 
smile  —  "To  Saint  Cloud?  The  waters  will 
be  playing  —  everybody  will  be  there."  "Ah, 
papa  !  if  you  will  but  go  to  Meudon,  I  shall 
like  it  so  much  better."  At  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  every  one  was  ready :  a  light  dress, 
fresh  and  simple,  some  flowers,  a  gauze  veil, 
announced  the  intentions  of  the  day.  The 
odes  of  Rousseau,  a  volume  of  Corneille  or 
some  other,  was  all  my  baggage.  We  em- 
barked at  the  Port  Royal,  which  I  could  see 
from  my  windows,  upon  a  little  vessel  which, 
in  the  silence  of  a  gentle  and  rapid  navigation, 
conducted  us  to-the  bank  of  Bellevue.  From 
thence,  by  steep  lanes,  we  gained  the  avenue 
of  Meudon,  nearly  at  the  end  of  which  stood  a 
little  house  which  became  one  of  our  stations. 
It  was  the  cottage  of  a  milkwoman.  .  .  . 
Pleasant  Meudon  !  how  often  have  I  breathed 
the  fresh  air  under  thy  shades,  blessing  the 
author  of  my  existence,  while  desiring  that 
which  should  one  day  complete  it ;  but  with 
the  charm  of  a  wish  without  im|)atience,  which 
did  no  more  than  color  the  mists  of  the  future 
with  rays  of  hope.  ...  1  recall  to  my  mind 
the  shady  places  where  we  passed  the  most  of 
the  (lay.  There,  while  my  father,  stretching 
himself    out  on   the  grass,   and  my  mother, 
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quietly  reclining  upon  a  heap  of  leaves  which 
I  had  collected,  gave  themselves  up  to  a  mo- 
ment of  after-dinner  repose,  I  contemplated  the 
majesty  of  these  silent  woods,  admired  nature, 
and  adored  the  providence  of  which  I  felt  the 
benefits  ;  the  fire  of  sentiment  colored  my  dewy 
cheeks,  and  the  charms  of  the  terrestrial  para- 
dise existed  for  my  heart  in  that  forest  sanctu- 
ary. 

It  was  on  her  return  from  one  of  these 
expeditions,  to  which  she  had  been  guided 
with  great  care  and  tenderness,  her  health 
being  feeble,  that  the  mother,  who  was 
Manon's  chief  source  of  happiness  in  her 
home,  died  suddenly,  plunging  the  poor 
girl  into  despair.  After  this  there  oc- 
curred a  period  of  depression  and  trouble 
of  every  kind.  Various  suitors  presented 
themselves,  of  whom  many  were  sent 
away,  with  a  curtsey  or  a  laugh  ;  but  one 
lingered,  and  only  when  he  showed  him- 
self a  heartless  pedant,  deceiving  the 
young  woman  of  genius  at  first  by  a  show 
of  literary  enthusiasm  to  which  she  was 
not  accustomed,  was  finally  disposed  of. 
Her  father  after  her  mother's  death  fell 
into  dissipation,  and  squandered  her  little 
fortune.  For  a  long  time  she  struggled 
on  with  him,  doing  her  best  for  the  self- 
destroying  man,  who  discouraged  all  the 
visitors  who  were  congenial  to  her,  and 
rejected  rudely  the  excellent  Roland 
when,  after  five  years  of  respectful  friend- 
ship, he  presented  himself  as  a  suitor. 
Manon  was  at  last  obliged,  in  self-defence, 
to  leave  her  father's  house,  establishinsc 
herself  close  to  her  old  convent,  under  the 
protecting  wing  of  the  teachers  of  her 
youth  ;  and  it  was  from  this  place  that  her 
marriage  was  finally  accomplished,  after 
many  delays  and  hardships.  She  became 
at  twenty-five  the  wife  of  a  man  twenty 
years  her  senior,  inferior  to  her  both  in 
mental  power  and  force  of  character, 
somewhat  limited,  somewhat  pedantic, 
austere  and  cold  of  nature ;  but  yet  a  per- 
sonage in  his  day,  severe  in  integrity  and 
honor,  the  just,  the  virtuous  Roland,  of 
whose  possession  of  these  adjectives  the 
world  became  at  last  weary,  as  it  has  done 
in  other  cases.  It  was  not  a  love-marriage 
in  that  sense  of  enthusiasm  which  would 
have  become  the  impassioned  soul  of  such 
a  woman,  at  her  height  of  beauty  and 
young  maturity.  She  had  to  reason  her 
position  out,  which  is  not  a  usual  prelimi- 
nary in  such  a  case : — 

I  reflected  deeply  on  what  I  ought  to  do.  I 
did  not  conceal  from  myself  that  a  man  of  less 
than  forty-five  would  not  have  waited  several 
months  before  he  attempted  to  change  my  reso- 
lution.    And  I  confess  that  this  brought  down 
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my  sentiments  to  a  measure  in  which  there  was 
little  ilhision.  I  considered,  however,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  his  final  persistence,  after 
much  thought,  assured  me  that  I  was  appreci- 
ated, and  that  if  he  had  overcome  all  sense  of 
the  external  drawbacks  which  attended  an  alli- 
ance with  me,  I  was  so  much  the  more  certain 
of  an  esteem  which  1  should  not  find  much  dif- 
ficulty in  justifying.  In  short,  if  marriage  was, 
as  I  believed,  a  serious  bond,  —  an  association 
in  which  the  woman  charges  herself  with  the 
daily  happiness  of  two  individuals,  —  was  it 
not  better  that  I  should  exercise  my  faculties 
and  my  courage  in  this  honorable  task  than  in 
the  isolation  in  which  I  was  living? 

This  was  not  the  manner  in  which, 
while  tracing  her  smiling  way  among  the 
many  d\sccirded parlis  of  her  earlier  youth, 
she  had  looked  forward  to  marriage ;  but 
a  woman  who,  without  arriere-pejisie^  and 
with  a  full  consciousness  of  ail  her  pow- 
ers, "charges  herself  with  the  daily  hap- 
piness of  two  individuals,"  taking  upon 
herself  the  yoke  of  duty  with  a  clear 
appreciation  of  all  its  meanings,  has  no 
ignoble  part  to  play.  Madame  Roland 
did  this  and  more.  She  lived  for  many 
years  little  known,  in  devotion  to  the  task 
she  had  taken  upon  her,  shrinking  from 
none  of  its  requirements.  She  made  her- 
self the  physician,  the  nurse,  even  the 
cook  of  her  husband,  as  well  as  his  de- 
lightful and  elevating  companion  —  his 
inspiration  in  all  the  greater  efforts  of  his 
life.  She  added  not  only  to  his  happi- 
ness, but  to  his  importance  and  reputa- 
tion :  and  if,  indeed,  at  the  end  her  tender 
fidelity  was  disturbed  by  the  unexpected 
intrusion  of  such  a  passion  as  ought  to 
have  been  the  light  of  her  life,  and  his 
peace  disturbed  by  the  knowledge  of  it, 
yet  was  all  done  in  honor,  and  this  curious 
tragic  divergence  of  the  heart  brought 
with  it,  at  least,  no  breach  of  duty.  Of 
this  last  drop  of  bitterness  yet  tragic 
sweetness  in  her  cup,  the  wine  mixed  with 
myrrh  and  aloes  with  which  life  is  mocked 
in  its  anguish,  it  is  not  yet  the  moment  to 
speak. 

Roland  was  a  gentleman  of  good  family 
—  that  is  to  say,  he  was  noble,  possessing 
the  quality  which  had  made  Manon  open 
her  brown  eyes  when  she  saw  the  impor- 
tance which  it  gave  to  Mademoiselle 
d'Hannaches,  the  grande  haquenee,  whose 
antiquated  parchments  and  pretensions 
had  been  the  scorn  and  astonishment  of 
her  youth.  He  held  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  an  appointment  as  inspector  of 
manufactures,  which  took  him  at  one  time 
to  Amiens,  at  another  to  Lyons.  The 
latter  place  was  so  near  his  paternal  home. 
La  Piatiere,  that  he  was  able  to  spend  the 


greater  part  of  the  year  there  with  his 
family.  Here  his  wife  had  need  of  all  her 
powers  to  steer  clear  of  domestic  strife, 
and  preserve  that  happiness  of  two  for 
which  she  had  undertaken  to  provide. 
She  passes  lightly  by  the  ''domestic  trou- 
bles of  life  with  a  woman  —  venerable  by 
her  age,  terrible  by  her  temper;  and  be- 
tween two  brothers  —  the  younger  of 
whom  [her  husband] carried  independence 
to  a  passion,  and  the  elder  had  both  the 
habits  and  the  prejudices  of  domination  :  " 
while  of  the  happier  qualities  of  this  rural 
home  we  have  the  most  charming  indica- 
tions in  her  letters.  The  autobiography 
runs  rapidly  over  the  peaceful  years  of 
her  life.  Time  had  grown  terribly  short 
with  her,  and  the  agitated  days  that  re- 
mained after  she  had  reached  and  recorded 
the  period  of  her  marriage,  were  kept  for 
the  expression  of  the  last  thoughts  of  a 
dying  mother,  wife,  and  patriot  —  in  all 
these  capacities  wrung  to  the  heart.  She 
had  dwelt  with  pleasure  upon  the  story  of 
her  youth,  but  that  accomplished,  perhaps 
found  her  mature  life  less  consolatory  as 
a  refuge  from  the  present.  It  is  to  her 
letters  that  we  have  to  turn  to  make  out 
the  story.  Her  correspondents  were  no 
longer  the  Sophie  and  Henriette  of  the 
convent.  Roland,  for  some  reason  of  his 
own,  had  checked  her  intimacy  with  those 
early  friends  ;  and  we  learn  little  of  them 
in  later  life  save  in  one  romantic  and 
touching  incident  which  ends  the  tale. 
When  Madame  Roland  was  in  prison, 
Henriette,  the  elder  and  less  beloved  of 
the  sisters,  but  of  an  impulsive  and  gen- 
erous nature,  being  a  widow  and  childless, 
bethought  herself  that  her  life  was  of 
much  less  importance  than  that  of  her 
brilliant  friend,  and  hurried  to  the  prison, 
where,  after  all  the  difficulties  of  obtain- 
ing admission,  she  implored  Madame  Ro- 
land to  change  clothes  with  her,  and  so 
make  her  escape.  "  All  my  prayers,  all 
my  tears,  were  ineffectual,"  Henriette 
tells  us.  "  *  But  they  would  kill  thee,'  she 
said  again  and  again.  'I  would  rather 
suffer  a  thousand  deaths  than  be  the 
cause  of  thine.' "  Thub  ended  the  al- 
liance of  the  schoolgirls,  only  upon  the 
very  margin  of  the  grave. 

The  correspondence  of  Madame  Ro- 
land in  her  married  life  was  almost  en- 
tirely with  men,  the  political  friends  and 
associates  of  her  husband.  It  would 
seem,  by  various  indications,  that  scarcely 
one  of  them  altogether  escaped  the  fasci- 
nation of  intercourse  with  such  a  woman  ; 
but  she  walks  serenely  among  them,  in 
beautiful  purity  and  kindness,  softly  sub- 
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duing  all  errant  thoughts.  Nothing  could 
be  more  delightful  than  the  little  sketches 
of  peaceful  domestic  existence  which  she 
sends  to  Bosc.  She  recounts  to  him  in 
detail  the  circumstances  of  her  life,  in 
pages  full  of  a  freshness  and  calm  which 
contrast  strangely  with  the  fervors  of  po- 
litical sentiment  which  burn  in  her,  amid 
all  those  tranquillizing,  material  cares  of 
the  store-room,  the  linen-closet,  and  the 
cellars.  Never  was  a  life  more  circum- 
scribed and  still. 

I  am  housekeeper  above  all  [she  says].  My 
brother-in-law  desires  me  to  take  charge  of  the 
house,  which  his  mother  has  for  many  years 
given  up,  and  which  he  is  tired  of  managing 
himself.  On  getting  up  I  am  occupied  with 
my  husband  and  my  child  —  teaching  her  to 
read,  giving  both  their  breakfast,  then  leaving 
them  together  in  the  study  while  I  look  after 
the  house  from  the  cellar  to  the  granary.  If 
there  is  any  time  to  spare  before  dinner  (and 
observe  that  we  dine  at  midday,  and  that  one 
must  be  dressed,  as  guests  are  always  possible, 
whom  the  mother  likes  to  invite),  I  rejoin  my 
husband  in  the  study  at  his  work,  in  which  I 
have  always  helped  him.  After  dinner  we  re- 
main together  for  a  little,  and  I  constantly  sit 
with  my  mother-in-law  till  visitors  arrive.  The 
moment  I  am  free,  I  return  to  the  study,  begin- 
ning or  continuing  to  write.  When  the  even- 
ing comes,  our  brother  appears  with  it;  the 
newspapers  or  something  better  are  read  aloud. 
Sometimes  a  few  men  come  in  ;  if  I  am  not 
reading  aloud,  I  sew  modestly  and  listen, 
taking  care  that  the  child  does  not  interrupt 
the  reading,  for  she  is  always  with  us  except 
on  grand  occasions.  ...  I  pay  few  visits  save 
those  of  absolute  necessity,  but  sometimes  go 
out  in  the  afternoon  to  walk  with  my  husband 
and  Eudora.  .  .  .  This  kind  of  life  would  be 
hard  if  my  husband  were  not  a  man  of  merit 
whom  I  love ;  but  with  that  premiss,  it  is  a 
delightful  life,  full  of  tender  friendship  and 
perfect  confidence. 

Here  is  a  still  more  distinct  little 
vignette  of  the  peaceful  domestic  scene. 
This  time  she  writes  from  Villefranche, 
the  little  neighboring  town,  where  life  is 
less  complicated  than  at  La  Flati^re  dating 
the  letter 

also  from  my  fireside,  but  at  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noon, after  a  peaceful  night  and  the  different 
cares  of  the  morning,  my  husband  {mon  ami) 
at  his  desk,  my  little  girl  at  her  knitting,  and 
I  talking  with  one  and  watching  over  the  work 
of  the  otlier,  enjoying  the  happiness  of  my 
warm  place  in  the  midst  of  my  dear  little 
family,  writing  to  a  friend  while  the  snow  falls 
upon  so  many  of  the  unhappy,  overwhelmed 
with  poverty  and  pain.  I  think  with  a  com- 
I)as.sionate  heart  of  their  evil  fate  ;  but  I  return 
sweetly  iip(jn  my  own,  and  at  this  moment  all 
the  complications  of  circumstance  which  seem 
bumctimcs  tu  spoil  its  perfection  are  as  noth- 


ing. I  am  happy  in  returning  to  the  ordinary 
routine  of  my  life.  I  have  had  a  visitor  for 
the  last  two  months  —  a  charming  woman, 
whose  fine  profile  and  delicate  nose  would  have 
turned  your  head  at  first  sight.  On  her  account 
I  have  gone  out  a  good  deal,  and  seen  company 
at  home  :  she  has  been  much  thought  of.  We 
have  mingled  these  pleasures  with  tranquil 
days  in  the  country,  and  pleasant  evenings  em- 
ployed in  reading  aloud  and  conversation. 
But,  finally,  we  must  always  come  back  to  our 
constant  routine.  We  are  now  alone,  and  I 
return  with  delight  to  my  narrower  circle. 

These  charming  descriptions  of  an  ex- 
istence so  far  from  the  tumults  of  the 
world,  are  mingled  with  playful  discus- 
sions on  a  thousand  subjects,  with  those 
little  assaults  and  defences,  delightful 
quarrels  on  paper,  which  give  zest  to  cor- 
respondence, and  keep  up  the  recluse's 
hold  upon  a  world  in  which,  after  all,  and 
not  in  the  store-room,  her  life  lies.  They 
are  also,  it  must  be  added,  distracted  by 
the  blaze  of  Revolutionary  enthusiasm 
which  flares  out  now  and  then,  red  and 
fierce,  from  the  midst  of  the  peaceful 
fields.  As  the  fatal  days  go  on,  and  the 
first  heavings  of  the  volcano  send  long 
thrills  through  the  most  distant  rural 
places,  the  woman,  banished  from  the 
scene  of  excitement,  but  with  her  heart 
in  it,  and  the  fever  of  the  period  burning 
in  her  veins,  can  scarcely  restrain  herself. 
Already  she  begins  to  feel  the  impatience 
of  impotence,  the  rage  for  action.  In 
December,  '90,  it  is  thus  that  her  burning 
impatience,  her  passionate  zeal,  bursts 
forth  :  — 

Make  haste,  then,  to  decree  the  responsibili- 
ties of  Ministers,  to  bridle  your  executive,  to 
organize  the  National  Guard.  A  hundred 
thousand  Austrians  gather  on  your  frontier, — 
the  Belgians  are  beaten ;  our  money  flies,  and 
no  one  cares  how :  it  goes  to  princes  and  fugi- 
tives, who  use  our  gold  to  make  weapons  for 
our  subjugation.  .  .  .  Tudieu !  Parisians  as 
you  are,  you  see  no  farther  than  your  nose. 
You  have  no  power  over  your  Assembly.  It  is 
not  the  representatives  that  have  made  the 
Revolution  :  except  a  dozen  or  so,  they  are  all 
below  that  task.  It  is  public  opinion,  it  is  the 
people,  which  always  acts  well  when  that 
opinion  is  just ;  and  the  seat  of  that  opinion  is 
Paris.  Complete  your  work  there,  or  expect 
to  water  it  with  your  blood.  Adieu,  citizen 
and  friend,  for  life  and  death. 

The  reader  will  remember  this  letter, 
all  aflame  with  zeal  and  passion,  when  he 
sees  this  enthusiast  woman  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Paris  mob,  learning  painfully,  by 
insult  and  outrage,  what  its  opinion  was 
worth,  and  casting  despairing  eyes  to  the 
despised  provinces  as  containing  the  only 
hope  of  the  country. 
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It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the 
year  '91  that  the  Rolands  at  last  found 
themselves  in  Paris.  Roland,  whose  pow- 
ers of  administration  and  industrious  re- 
search into  details  were  great,  was  sent 
there  on  a  special  mission  from  Lyons,  in 
which  place  he  had  been  exercising  his 
office  for  years,  and  where  he  had,  against 
all  the  prejudices  of  family  and  ancient 
connection,  declared  himself,  as  his  wife 
did  by  nature,  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
Revolution.  The  eagerness  with  which 
Madame  Roland  rushed  into  all  the  politi- 
cal excitements  of  the  time,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine.  She  had  applauded  the  purity, 
the  freshness  of  the  country ;  but  she  was 
a  Parisian  born,  and  her  life,  reduced  to  a 
lower  level  of  emotion  than  that  which 
was  natural  to  her  by  the  circumstances 
of  her  marriage,  rose  to  a  new  flood  of 
active  energy  in  this  new  life  of  the  coun- 
try, which  filled  the  veins  of  France  with 
wild  exhilaration,  and  almost  maddening 
hope  of  great  things  to  come.  No  sooner 
was  she  in  Paris  than  she  rushed  to  the 
Assembly,  gazing  with  a  certain  awe  upon 
"the  powerful  Mirabeau,  the  astonishing 
Cazalds,  the  bold  Maury,  the  astute  La- 
meth,  the  cold  Barnave,"  and  remarking 
avec  dipit  the  superiority  of  the  Right  in 
"the  habit  of  representation,"  and  in  pure 
language  and  gentlemanly  manners,  yet 
flattering  herself  that  reason,  honesty, 
and  enlightenment  were  on  her  own  side, 
and  must  make  their  way. 

The  more  extended  description  which 
she  gives  of  Mirabeau  in  another  place 
affords  us  a  glimpse  of  the  deeper  insight 
in  her  which,  partially  silenced  at  first, 
further  experience  brought  to  light. 

The  only  man  in  the  Revolution  [she  says] 
whose  genius  could  guide  men,  and  give  im- 
pulse to  an  assembly,  great  by  his  faculties, 
little  by  his  vices,  but  always  superior  to  the 
vulgar,  and  its  unfailing  master  as  soon  as  he 
took  the  trouble  to  command.  He  died  soon 
after.  I  thought  then  that  this  was  well,  both 
for  freedom  and  for  his  own  reputation;  but 
events  have  taught  me  to  regret  him  more 
deeply.  The  counterbalancing  power  of  a 
man  of  that  force  would  have  been  very  bene- 
ficial to  oppose  the  action  of  a  crowd  of  no- 
bodies, and  to  preserve  us  from  the  domination 
of  bandits. 

There  was,  however,  no  idea  of  coun- 
terbalance of  Any  kind  in  the  early  days, 
before  the  Revolution  had  dipped  its  gar- 
ment in  blood.  The  rush  of  events,  the 
still  warmer  rush  of  enthusiastic  feeling, 
—  in  which  every  man  urged  his  neighbor 
forward,  and  swelled  the  general  tide  of 
passion,  —  kept  up  an  unspeakable  exalt- 


ation in  the  very  atmosphere  into  which 
our  provincials  plunged  as  into  the  water 
of  life.  "  Here  one  lives  ten  years  in 
twenty-four  hours,"  she  cries  ;  "  the  events 
and  the  affections  twine  together  and  suc- 
ceed each  other  with  a  singular  rapidity. 
The  general  mind  was  never  occupied 
with  interests  so  high.  We  rise  to  their 
height;  opinion  forms  and  grows  enlight- 
ened amid  the  storms,  and  prepares  at 
last  the  reign  of  justice."  "  I  will  end 
my  life,"  she  says,  on  another  occasion, 
"  when  nature  pleases ;  my  last  breath 
will  be  a  sigh  of  joy  and  hope  for  the 
generations  who  succeed  us."  Thus,  with 
head  and  heart  alike  aflame,  she  entered 
all  glowing  and  brilliant  into  her  natural 
atmosphere  of  high  sentiment  and  exalted 
thoughts.  She  was  full  of  prejudice  and 
partisanship,  as  a  woman  would  be,  and 
glorified  every  member  of  her  party  with 
the  fame  of  demigods,  yet  had  a  latent 
sense  of  its  want  of  vital  force,  its  ten- 
dency to  words  and  hesitation  where  ener- 
getic action  was  needful,  which  burst 
forth  now  and  then  in  a  fling  of  feminine 
impatience.  And  it  was  amid  these  ex- 
citing scenes  that  a  great  event  —  the 
greatest  of  events  —  took  place  in  her 
hitherto  self-commanded  life,  in  which  all 
this  time  there  had  been  no  passion  but 
liberty  and  patriotism.  Among  the  men 
who  gathered  round  Roland  on  his  ap- 
pearance in  Paris  was  one  whom  she  had 
foreseen  years  before,  when  she  felt  with 
awe  the  possibility  that  the  man  capable 
of  being  her  lover  might  be  met  with 
some  day,  to  the  confusion  of  her  peace. 
His  name  was  Buzot,  an  active  member 
of  the  party  afterwards  known  as  Giron- 
dists. He  was  to  her  a  hero,  a  leader  of 
men ;  but,  alas !  he  has  fallen  so  out  of 
recollection,  that  we  know  him  scarcely 
at  all  save  as  the  man  whom  Madame 
Roland  loved.  There  is  nothing  but  an 
allusion  here  and  there  in  the  end  of  her 
"  Memoires  "  —  "  Oh  toi  que  je  ii'ose pas 
nommer!''''  —  to  this  love  which  never 
was  to  know  an  earthly  close,  which 
left  her  duty  and  her  family  untouched, 
but  gave  a  new  troubled,  yet  exultant,  life 
to  her  heart.  Afterwards,  however,  some 
three  or  four  letters,  written  out  of  her 
prison,  were  found  by  eager  research,  and 
the  mystery  was  solved.  The  letters  are 
wonderful  at  once  in  their  frankness  and 
restraint, —  some  portions  of  them  writ- 
ten as  in  lambent  flame:  yet  we  almost 
regret  that  Buzot's  friend  who  had  his 
papers  did  not  obey  his  dying  wish  and 
burn  them,  leaving  this  great  visionary 
passion  a  mystery  forever.     But   human 
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nature  must  pay  for  its  insatiable  curios- 
ity: and  we  learn  from  these  letters  the 
strange  fact,  last  touch  of  heart-rending 
tragedy  in  this  life  of  self-denial,  that  the 
object  of  this  woman's  passionate  but  vis- 
ionary love  was  of  the  same  genre  as  the 
husband  to  whom  she  had  devoted  herself 
with  such  untiring  devotion,  —  no  new 
hero,  no  apostle,  as  she  supposed,  but 
only  a  man  of  hot  words  and  confused 
faculties,  like  the  rest.  This  discovery, 
however,  belongs  to  the  final  act,  and 
need  not  be  insisted  upon  now. 

Roland  was  made  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior —  what  we  should  call  home  secretary 
—  in  March,  1792,  while  still  the  king  sat 
feebly  on  his  undermined  throne,  and 
convulsive  attempts  were  being  made  to 
render  national  life  possible  on  that  foot- 
ing. They  had  just  arranged  for  them- 
selves a  little  apartment  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Harpe,  when  the  transfer  to  the  official 
mansion  had  to  be  made:  with  a  great 
thrill  of  ambition  satisfied,  or,  rather,  to 
speak  more  truly,  of  generous  deli;];ht  in 
the  power  to  work,  and  exultation  in  find- 
ing free  scope  and  use  for  all  the  subdued 
faculties  of  life.  This  at  least  was  what 
the  woman  felt,  though  even  now  not 
without  many  a  movement  of  impatience 
at  the  confusion  of  counsels  to  which  she 
had  to  listen,  and  the  slowness  of  action. 
The  appearance  of  Roland  at  court,  with 
a  simple  ribbon  tying  his  shoes  instead  of 
buckles,  and  the  sense  of  the  valets  and 
attendants  that  all  was  lost  at  sight  of 
such  a  sign  of  the  times,  is  well  known. 
Madame  Roland's  position  of  semi-spec- 
tator, yet  secret  worker,  throughout  all 
this  exciting  period,  and  the  subdued  im- 
patience of  her  silent  figure,  as  we  see 
her  at  first,  within  hearing  of  all  that  is 
going  on,  is  very  striking.  "  I  knew  what 
role  belonged  to  my  sex,"  she  says,  "and 
I  never  abandoned  it.  Their  consulta- 
tions were  held  in  my  presence,  but  I 
took  no  part  in  them:  placed  at  a  table 
outside  the  circle,  I  worked  or  wrote  let- 
ters while  they  discussed  and  deliberated  ; 
but  had  I  written  ten  letters,  which  was 
sometimes  the  case,  I  never  lost  a  word 
of  what  was  said,  and  sometimes  had  to 
bite  my  lips  to  keep  in  my  opinioD."  An 
independent  witness  repeats  the  same 
description.  "  1  have  attended  various 
meetings  of  ministers  and  the  chief  of 
the  Girondists  at  her  house.  A  woman 
might  seem  a  little  out  of  place  in  such 
assemblies,  but  she  took  no  part  in  the 
discussions,  sitting  apart  at  her  desk 
writing  letters,  or  occupied  with  other 
work,  yet  never  losing  a  word."     To  these 
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descriptions  she  adds:  "I  found  myself 
in  the  full  tide  of  affairs,  without  intrigue 
or  vain  curiosity.  Afterwards  Roland 
talked  over  everything  with  me  when  we 
were  alone,  with  the  confidence  which  has 
always  reigned  between  us,  which  has 
made  but  one  of  our  united  knowledge 
and  opinions."  That  the  careful  and  pre- 
cise, but  limited,  man  should  thus  betake 
himself  to  his  private  source  of  inspira- 
tion, when  those  aimless  discussions  were 
over,  was  inevitable.  It  is  a  thing  toler- 
ably sure  to  occur,  even  when  the  domes- 
tic oracle  is  less  trustworthy.  But  by 
this  time,  the  period  when  Madame  Ro- 
land copied  her  husband's  manuscripts 
and  corrected  his  proofs  —  a  period  to 
which  she  cannot  look  back  without  a 
smile  —  was  now  long  past.  She  was  his 
scribe,  but  in  another  way.  Her  brilliant 
literary  gift  had  given  to  his  reports  and 
opinions  upon  public  questions  a  very 
different  kind  of  popularity  from  that 
which  his  own  respectable  style  would 
have  merited.  When  the  occasion  arose 
for  utterance  on  his  part,  it  was  she  who 
flew  to  her  ready  pen,  and  flashed  forth, 
energetic  and  concise,  such  trenchant  and 
lucid  sentences  as  are  characteristic  of 
French  eloquence.  Her  letter  to  the 
king,  which  was  thus  produced  at  one  sit- 
ting,—  d''un  trait,  —  is  a  fine  example  of 
those  compositions,  which  the  minister's 
silent  wife,  listening,  biting  her  lips,  eager 
to  speak,  yet  holding  by  her  role,  as  wom- 
an, too  strongly  to  let  fall  a  word,  made 
into  a  national  utterance  as  soon  as  the 
backs  of  the  talkers  were  turned.  And 
no  doubt  Roland  would  be  very  sure  that 
he  had  dictated  all  that  this  brilliant,  rapid 
amanuensis  made  him  say.  This  special 
document  originated  as  follows.  Servan, 
one  of  the  experimental  ministry  framed 
to  reconcile  the  king  and  the  people,  had 
been  dismissed ;  and  it  was  the  opinion 
of  Roland,  and,  still  more,  of  Roland's 
wife,  that  the  others  should  send  in  their 
joint-resignations. 

The  ministers  met;  they  deliberated,  with- 
out coming  to  any  conclusion,  if  not  that  they 
would  meet  again  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  that  Roland  should  prepare  a  letter. 
I  could  never  have  believed,  if  circumstances 
had  not  compelled  me  to  do  so  by  experience, 
how  rare  are  the  qualities  of  judgment  and  de- 
cision, and,  in  consequence,  how  few  men  are 
equal  to  the  conduct  of  business,  still  more  to 
govern  a  country. 

The  letter  was  written,  the  great  men 
assembled  again.  I3ut  still  they  hesi- 
tated; and  Louis  received  the  bold  and 
uncompromising  address,  not  from  them, 
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but  from  Roland,  as  an  individual.  He 
dismissed  him  next  day,  and  the  dis- 
graced minister  communicated  the  lettre 
aji  roi  to  the  Assembly,  by  whom  it  was 
received  with  acclamations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  distributed  throughout 
the  kingdom.  The  language  was  bold,  — 
bolder  perhaps  than  is  often  heard  by 
kings.  But  in  warning  Louis  of  what 
might  happen  if  the  half-maddened  peo- 
ple were  convinced  that  he  was  secretly 
taking  part  against  them,  the  solemn 
prophecies  of  the  writer  were  but  too 
soon  and  too  cruelly  justified.  Whether 
an  honest  conception  of  the  position  might 
even  then  have  saved  both  king  and  coun- 
try, stopped  massacre  and  bloodshed,  and 
left  France  innocent  of  the  horrors  of 
September,  the  blood  of  the  king,  and 
much  other  besides,  including  that  of  the 
impassioned  writer  herself,  who  thus 
pointed  out  the  only  way  of  salvation  to 
the  tottering  monarch,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  And  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  was 
not  probable.  But  the  protest,  in  any 
case,  was  a  noble  one.  And  to  think  of 
the  pair  in  that  little  cabinet,  the  inner- 
most and  smallest  room  of  the  suite,  the 
grave  old  man,  conscientious  and  indus- 
trious, whose  thoughts  even  at  that  terrible 
moment  are  far  more  upon  the  beneficial 
administration  of  his  bureau,  the  regula- 
tion of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom, than  on  uncongenial  themes  of 
blood  ;  and  the  woman  seated  at  the  desk, 
from  which  so  many  eloquent  pages  have 
issued,  pouring  forth  d''un  trait,  without 
a  pause,  that  clear  and  noble  statement  of 
the  crisis,  menaced  by  so  many  dangers, 
the  aureole  of  martyrdom  hovering  over 
her  own  bright  head,  as  well  as  that  of 
him  she  addressed,  her  own  life  hanging 
on  the  plea  as  his  did,  though  she  knew  it 
not,  —  is  the  most  affecting  spectacle.  If 
they  ever  met  after  in  those  realms  where 
we  know  even  as  we  are  known,  what 
might  not  the  woman  whom,  no  doubt,  he 
thought  one  of  the  demons  of  the  Revo- 
lution, have  to  say  to  her  fellow-victim? 

The  current  of  life  increases  in  speed 
as  it  nears  the  cataract,  and  events  go 
hurrying  on,  both  within  and  without,  in 
those  feverish  years.  After  a  few  months 
of  retirement  in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe, 
Roland  was  restored  to  his  post  by  the 
events  of  the  loth  of  August — the  dep- 
osition and  arrest  of  the  king,  and  proc- 
lamation of  the  republic.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  it  began  to  be  apparent 
after  this  that  the  power  was  no  longer  in 
the  hands  of  the  moderate  party,  and  that 
such  a  sober  public  servant  as  Roland  oc- 


cupied the  most  precarious  place,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  party  of  blood  which  had 
accomplished  this  final  act  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Then  came  the  terrible  events  of 
September.  At  the  moment  when  the 
massacres  were  beginning,  the  court  of 
the  Minist^re  \\2is  filled  by  a  party  of  men 
demanding  Roland,  whom  Madame  Ro- 
land succeeded  in  sending  away,  but  who 
would  seem  to  have  been  charged,  had 
they  found  him,  with  power  to  arrest  him. 
It  was  the  first  public  evidence  of  his  ap- 
proaching downfall.  Fear  was  in  every 
heart;  and  a  confused  apprehension  of 
some  horror,  he  knew  not  what,  had  in- 
duced Roland  to  warn  the  authorities  of 
the  commune  to  take  special  precautions 
for  the  public  safety,  and  above  all,  to 
watch  over  the  prisons.  The  warning 
was  quite  ineffectual ;  and  while  Madame 
Roland  parleyed  with  the  crowd  in  her 
courtyard,  and  the  powerless  ministry 
held  its  confused  council,  the  massacre  of 
the  prisoners,  that  most  horrible  of  all  the 
horrors  of  the  Revolution,  had  begun. 
The  ministers  did  not  even  know  of  it  till 
the  following  morning.  What  is  inexplica- 
ble, however,  is  that  it  was  not  till  the  4th 
September,  after  two  days  of  blood,  that 
Roland's  repeated  order  to  Santerre,  and 
declaration  that  he  would  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  safety  of  every  citizen, — 
tous  attentats  commis  sur  un  ciioyen 
quelconque,  —  was  sent  out.  It  was  pla- 
carded over  all  the  streets  of  Paris,  while 
still,  horror  of  horrors,  des  cut'ieux  al- 
laiejit  voi7'  ce  spectacle  I  and  the  gazer  had 
it  in  his  power  to  turn  from  the  sight  of 
the  mad  and  brutal  executioners  striking 
down  each  pallid  victim  as  he  or  she  ap- 
peared, to  the  mandate  upon  the  wall 
ordaining  the  sureti  des  perso7i7ies  et  des 
Mens,  and  the  protection  of  every  citizen, 
whoever  he  might  be  !  ^ 

This  exhibition  of  impotence  turns  all 
the  utterances  that  poured  from  that  little 
cabinet  in  the  minister's  house  into  vindi- 
cations of  himself  rather  than  attempts 
for  the  public  weal.  Had  they  come  from 
him  alone,  a  certain  contempt  for  the  man 
who  could -explain  and  re-explain,  while 
blood  was  flowing  on  every  side,  would  be 
our  chief  sentiment.  But  when  we  re- 
member the  woman  behind-backs  writing 
—  fighting,  struggling,  apostrophizing,  de- 
nouncing, with  the  only  instrument  in  her 
power  —  the  feeling  of  the  calm  spectator 
at  this  far  distance  of  time  and  possibility 
is  softened.  What  could  she  do  more.? 
She  could  neither  act  nor  inspire  into  act- 
ing her  formal,  anxious,  panic-stricken 
husband,  who  was  not  made  for  such  a 
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conflict;  nor  even  the  eager,  much-dis- 
cussing, gesticulating  group  who  were  his 
friends  and  hers,  —  who  filled  her  salons 
with  outcries  of  pain  and  horror,  and  did 
nothing.  All  that  she  could  do  was  to 
placard  the  walls  with  evidences  that  it 
was  not  his  fault  —  to  write  his  apology 
and  protest  to  the  Assembly  —  to  send 
over  all  the  country  his  excuses  for  what 
he  could  not  do,  —  his  cry  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  law  and  justice.  Hers  was 
the  first  voice  that  was  raised  against  the 
reign  of  blood.  With  a  caution  all  uncon- 
genial to  her  fiery  soul,  she  speaks  of  the 
horrible  event:  "It  were  perhaps  well  to 
throw  a  veil  over  the  events  of  yesterday. 
There  is  something  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  of  the  human  heart,  which  makes  ex- 
cess follow  victory:  the  sea,  roused  by  a 
violent  storm,  will  roar  and  rage  after  that 
is  stilled.  But  let  it  not  continue.  There 
is  still  time;  but  there  is  not  a  moment 
to  lose."  Such  is  her  guarded,  anxious 
statement  of  events  that  make  us  shiver 
still.  *' Let  them  take  my  life,"  she  cries, 
in  the  name  of  her  husband,  sick  and  ill 
at  home  with  horror  of  the  bloodshed  — 
"  Let  them  take  my  life  ;  I  desire  to  keep 
it  only  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  equal- 
ity. If  they  are  violated,  destroyed,  be  it 
by  the  reign  of  foreign  despots  or  the 
errors  of  a  deceived  people,  I  have  lived 
long  enough."  The  Assembly  answered 
with  enthusiasm  to  this  address,  printed 
it,  and  distributed  it  over  France  —  but 
did  nothing,  having  no  more  power  than 
Roland.  And  henceforward,  for  a  little 
while  longer,  the  Rolands,  the  Gironde, 
the  enthusiasts,  hoping  against  hope  that 
something  better  might  come  of  it,  stood 
face  to  face,  in  a  fever  of  expectation,  vvith 
those  who  longed  to  shed  their  blood. 

Various  incidents  come  to  the  surface 
in  the  confused  chaos  of  alarm  and  dizzy 
self-sustenance  upon  the  edge  of  the  prec- 
ipice. On  one  occasion  one  of  the  many 
miserable  informers  of  the  time  accused 
Madame  Roland  of  intrigues  against  the 
republic.  She  was  called  to  the  bar  of 
the  Convention,  and  there  defended  her- 
self with  a  grace  and  nobility  which  made 
her  for  one  brief  intoxicating  moment  the 
mistress  of  the  Assembly,  receiving  the 
homage  of  those  who  had  taken  their 
places  as  her  judges.  She  merely  men- 
tions this,  in  passing,  in  her  memoirs; 
time  had  become  too  short  with  her  even 
for  the  record  of  a  moment  which  must, 
one  would  have  thought,  have  stirred  the 
blood  in  her  veins.  On  the  other  side,  it 
happened  more  than  once  that  her  hus- 
band and  she  were  almost  forced  by  their 


friends  to  retire  from  the  ministerial  resi- 
dence, lest  they  should  be  assassinated  in 
the  night.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
the  house  being  surrounded  by  armed 
men  of  evil  mien,  she  was  implored  to  dis- 
guise herself,  and  a  peasant's  dress  was 
chosen  as  the  best  or  easiest  form  of  dis- 
guise. 

The  cap  which  she  put  on  was  thought  not 
coarse  enough,  and  another  was  brought  to 
her  ;  but  these  cares  revolted  her,  and  produced 
an  explosion  of  indignation,  in  which  she 
threw  off  hastily  both  cap  and  gown.  "  I  am 
ashamed,"  she  cried,  "of  the  part  you  make 
me  play.  I  will  neither  disguise  myself  nor 
fly.  If  they  choose  to  kill  me,  let  them  find 
me  in  my  own  house.  I  owe  this  lesson  of 
firmness  to  the  world,  and  I  will  give  it."  She 
pronounced  these  words  with  so  much  anima- 
tion and  decision  that  no  one  could  find  a  word 
to  say. 

Roland  resigned  his  post  definitely  in 
the  beginning  of  January,  '93,  the  day  after 
the  condemnation  of  the  king.  In  April 
he  made  a  last  appeal  for  the  ratification 
of  his  accounts,  all  given  in  with  the 
scrupulous  order  that  distinguished  hira 
at  his  demission,  and  for  permission  to 
retire  to  the  country.  The  answer  to 
this  application  was  given  in  the  scene 
with  which  this  sketch  opens.  During  all 
the  intervening  time,  the  vile  Revolution- 
ary press  had  exceeded  itself  in  attacks 
upon  the  pair.  The  Pl're  Dtichesne,  the 
most  villanous  example  of  what  a  news- 
paper addressed  to  the  lower  classes  ever 
came  to,  expended  its  filth  upon  the  vir- 
tuous minister  and  his  wife.  All  the  in- 
sults and  mockery  to  which  a  woman 
exposes  herself,  who  takes  part  in  public 
life,  were  poured  upon  her  head.  The 
Convention,  which  had  owned  the  influ- 
ence of  her  high  courage  and  eloquence, 
as  well  as  of  her  beauty  and  personal 
charms,  began  to  laugh  with  brutal  inso- 
lence when  \\\e  femme  Roland \\^.s  men- 
tioned. The  Girondists,  who  had  been 
proud  of  her,  were  twitted  continually 
with  her  influence.  These  vexatious  out- 
rages, which  are  made  in  jest,  are  the 
natural  part  of  every  feminine  combatant; 
but  it  was  doubly  hard  upon  her,  whom 
the  doom  of  a  man  was  awaiting,  to  re- 
ceive this  too  in  augmentation.  When 
she  was  in  prison,  the  insulting  assaults 


oi  r 


Duchesne  were  screamed  out  un- 


der her  window,  and  especially  an  account 
of  a  supposed  visit  he  had  paid  to  her, 
and  in  which  she  was  made  to  confess 
various  horrors. 

After  three  weeks  of  imprisonment  in 
the   Abbaye,  she  was   liberated;   but  on 
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reaching  her  own  house,  was  arrested 
once  more,  with  cruel  mockery  of  her 
hopes,  and  carried  to  Sainte  Pdlagie, 
where  the  rest  of  her  life  was  spent,  and 
where  all  that  we  have  founded  upon  in 
this  paper  was  written,  —  the  peaceful 
idyll  of  her  early  years;  the  dreams  of  her 
beautiful  youth  ;  the  compensations  of  her 
subdued  existence  as  Roland's  wife  ;  the 
hopes  of  the  dreamer  and  patriot  finding 
in  France  renewed  and  glorious,  and  in 
the  freedom  and  happiness  of  her  country, 
a  compensation  for  all  individual  priva- 
tions. We  have  already  said  that  we 
know  no  other  instance  of  such  a  record 
made  in  such  circumstances.  When  it 
was  her  anxious  office  to  vindicate  Ro- 
land, with  a  hundred  repetitions,  she  was 
sometimes  diffuse,  sometimes  sophistical, 
bound  by  what  was  possible  for  such  a 
man  to  say.  But  her  own  vindication  is 
clear  and  rapid,  without  return  or  equi- 
voque, written  (fun  trait,  as  was  her  cus- 
tom. The  life  of  her  prison  is  set  before 
us  with  a  mingling  of  calmness  and  fiery 
energy.  Much,  no  doubt,  was  in  her 
heart  that  she  could  not  say.  If  it  ever 
occurred  to  her  (and  who  can  doubt  it 
must  have  done  so?),  in  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  Roland  and  most  of  her  friends 
far  away  and  comparatively  safe  in  the 
country,  that  it  was  somewhat  bitter  to  be 
left  alone  to  bear  all  the  brunt  in  her  own 
person,  she  never  allows  this  bitterness 
to  be  apparent.  One  thing  alone  the 
reader  cannot  fail  to  see,  and  that  is,  that 
this  woman,  who  has  spent  herself  in  his 
service,  and  whose  last  breath  is  to  be 
used  in  defending  him  from  every  impu- 
tation, had  become  sick  to  the  heart  of 
her  Roland  —  her  virtuous,  pettifogging 
statesman,  with  his  bureaux  and  his  circu- 
lars, his  protests  and  self-vindications,  his 
administrative  capacity  and  impotent  soul. 
Never,  perhaps,  until  the  moment  came 
when  his  virtuous  feebleness  in  face  of  so 
alarming  an  emergency  became  apparent, 
had  she  realized  it  fully:  and  the  tragic 
disturbance  of  the  new  passion  which  had 
come  into  her  life,  and  which  it  did  not 
consist  with  her  high  spirit  and  sincerity 
to  conceal,  although  always  demeurant 
Jidele  (X  ines  devoirs,  must  have  imported 
the  strangest  trouble  into  her  life  with  her 
husband,  at  the  very  moment  when  she 
was  exercising  every  faculty  for  his  de- 
fence, and  lived  but  to  work  for  him. 
The  relief  of  her  escape  from  all  these 
complications  and  from  his  tedious  and 
depressing  company,  and  the  burden  of 
his  problems,  made  her  prison  almost  a 
welcome   refuge.      Once   there,   with   no 
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power  to  do  anything  more  for  him,  she 
was  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  a  free 
woman ;  and  by  moments  gave  vent  to  aa 
outburst  like  that  of  the  cavalier:  — 

If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  soul  am  free, 
Angels  alone  who  are  above 

Enjoy  such  liberty. 


The  few  letters  addressed  to  Buzot,  the 
object  of  her  visionary  passion,  breathe 
this  sentiment  in  all  its  warmth.  "  I  am 
not  afraid  to  tell  you,  and  you  are  the  only 
person  in  the  world  who  can  understand 
it,  that  I  was  not  sorry  to  be  arrested," 
she  says;  and  then  expounds  the  curious 
medley  of  thought  in  her  mind,  not  with- 
out a  sense,  at  once  pathetic  and  humor- 
ous,  of  the  strange  complexity  of  the  situ- J 
ation.  ^ 

They  will  thus  be  less  furious,  less  ardent 
against  R.,  I  say  to  myself.  If  they  bring  me 
to  the  bar,  I  shall  be  able  to  defend  myself  in 
a  way  that  will  be  useful  to  his  reputation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  will  thus  make  up  to  him 
for  anything  that  I  have  made  him  suffer  ;  but 
don't  you  see  that  in  thus  living  alone  it  is  with 
you  (toi)  that  I  live.  Thus  by  my  imprison- 
ment I  sacrifice  myself  to  my  husband.  I  keep 
myself  to  my  friend,  and  I  owe  to  my  jailors 
the  power  of  conciliating  duty  and  love.  Pity 
me  not !  Others  admire  my  bravery,  but  know 
nothing  of  my  compensations  !  you  who  can 
feel  all,  preserve  them  by  the  constancy  of  your 
courage. 


There  are  other  descriptions  of  her 
condition  which  rise  to  the  very  heights 
of  poetic  exaltation.  But  it  is  the  pecul- 
iarity of  these  letters,  among  all  the  let- 
ters of  love  that  have  ever  been  written, 
that  the  woman  to  whom  Buzot  has  be 
come  the  first  of  men  makes  no  appeal  to 
his  love  or  recollection  —  asks  none  of 
those  questions,  desires  none  of  those  as 
surances,  which  are  the  commonplaces  of 
passion.  That  he  should  serve  his  coun- 
try is  what  she  asks.  Writing  from  the 
prison  which  is  sweet  to  her,  because  it; 
sets  her  free  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  viS' 
ionary  society,  these  eloquent  pages  are^ 
more  full  of  France  than  of  love.  *'  I  wiT 
die  satisfied  in  knowing  that  you  ar 
effectually  serving  your  country,"  sh 
says.  "  Your  letter  has  sounded  in  m 
ears  those  manly  accents  in  which  I  xtz\ 
ognize  a  soul  proud  and  free,  occupied  vvitl 
great  designs,  superior  to  fate,  capable  of 
the  most  generous  resolutions,  the  most 
sustained  efforts.  .  .  .  Ah,  it  matters 
much,  indeed,  to  know  if  a  woman  will  liv< 
or  not  after  you  !  The  question  is  t< 
preserve  your  existence,  and  make  it  us( 
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ful  to  our  country."  This  was  what  lier 
soul  desired:  after  all  the  babble  of  talk, 
the  pedantry  of  ofificial  work,  a  man  who 
would  servir  ejficacement^  not  falter  and  de- 
fend himself,  even  by  her  hand.  Alas! 
most  pitiful  fate  to  which  a  woman  can  be 
subject  —  the  fate  which  so  many  women 
have  to  accept  as  in  a  horrible  satanic 
mockery  of  their  eager  hearts  and  re- 
strained lives — this  man,  too,  knew  no 
better  how  to  servir  efficacenient  than 
Roland  himself,  and  died  miserably  by 
his  own  pistol  in  a  field,  —  not  even  for 
love  of  her,  which  might  have  been  an 
excuse,  but  hunted  down  by  the  dogs  of 
the  republic,  whom  neither  he  nor  Roland 
had  force  or  mastery  to  subdue. 

Fortunately  she  did  not  know  this. 
She  knew  that  her  old  Roland  would  not 
survive  her,  and  said  so  with  a  curious 
sense  of  his  dependence  upon  her,  and 
absolute  loyalty,  which,  indeed,  she  re- 
paid in  every  act  of  her  life,  and  in  all  her 
dispositions  for  dying,  if  not  in  her  heart. 
But  she  could  not  foresee  tiiat  Buzot 
would  neitiier  have  the  heart  to  sacrifice 
himself  to  her  or  to  live  for  France,  which 
would  have  been  better.  One  more  pic- 
ture of  the  last  stage  of  her  existence,  of 
the  heart  of  the  woman  at  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold,  at  the  end  of  her  days,  isolated 
from  all  the  world,  and  speaking  in  the 
confidence  of  that  supreme  privacy  to  the 
being  whom  in  all  the  world  she  loved 
best:  — 

Proud  of  being  persecuted  at  a  time  when 
character  and  honor  are  proscribed,  I  should 
have  been  able,  even  without  thee,  to  bear  it 
with  dignity  ;  but  you  make  it  sweet  and  dear 
to  me.  The  wicked  think  they  overwhelm  me 
behind  their  iron  bars.  Fools!  what  does  it 
matter  to  me  if  I  live  here  or  there .''  I  live 
everywhere  by  my  heart,  and  to  shut  me  up  in 
a  prison  is  to  deliver  me  without  drawback  to 
this  life  of  the  affections.  My  company  is 
what  I  love  ;  my  occupation  to  think  of  it. 
My  duty  when  I  am  thus  left  alone  limits  itself 
to  wishes  for  all  that  is  good  and  just,  and  he 
whom  I  love  occupies  the  first  place  in  that 
order.  I  know  too  well  what  is  imposed  upon 
me  by  the  natural  course  of  things,  to  complain 
of  the  violence  which  has  disturbed  that  course. 
And  if  I  am  to  die,  so  be  it :  I  have  had  what 
is  best  in  life,  and  if  it  lasted  it  might  bring 
me  but  new  sacrifices.  The  moment  when  I 
felt  the  greatest  joy  in  existing,  —  when  I  felt 
most  strongly  that  exaltation  of  soul  which 
braves  all  dangers,  and  rejoices  in  braving 
them,  —  is  that  in  which  I  entered  this  Dastille, 
which  my  executioners  have  chosen  for  me. 
.  .  .  Except  the  trouble  into  which  I  have  been 
thrown  by  the  new  jjroscriptions,  I  have  never 
enjoyed  greater  calm  than  in  this  strange  sit- 
uation, and  I  have  felt  the  full  sweetness  of  it 


from  the  moment  when  I  knew  almost  all  to  be 
in  safety,  and  when  I  saw  thee  working  in  free- 
dom to  preserve  that  of  thy  country. 

Yet  she  was  not  always  so  calm  as  she 
says.  At  one  time  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  suicide,  thinking  it  no  wrong  to 
cheat  the  scaffold,  and  for  the  sake  of  her 
child,  that  the  little  Eudora  might  not  be 
stripped  of  anything.  But  the  friend  who 
could  have  brought  lier  the  means  for  this 
would  not  consent  to  it,  and  she  gave  up 
the  idea.  It  was  harder  to  bear  the  con- 
stant society,  —  the  sound  of  the  disgust- 
ing conversations  of  the  wretched  women 
of  the  streets  who  were  imprisoned  in  the 
same  corridor.  It  is  not  from  her  own 
pen  that  we  have  the  account  of  the  effect 
she  produced  among  them.  "The  cham- 
ber of  Madame  Roland  "  (it  is,  we  think, 
Count  Beugnot  who  speaks)  "  became  the 
asylum  of  peace  in  that  hell.  If  she  went 
down  into  the  court,  her  presence  estab- 
lished order;  and  these  unfortunates, 
whom  no  human  influence  had  been  able 
hitherto  to  master,  were  restrained  by  the 
fear  of  offending  her.  She  moved  about 
surrounded  by  women  who  pressed  round 
her  as  around  a  patron  saint."  It  is  the 
same  hand  which  describes  her  last  ap- 
pearance, when  on  her  way  to  the  tribunal 
and  the  scaffold  :  — 

She  wore  a  dress  [tme  Anglaise)  of  white 
muslin,  with  a  belt  of  black  velvet,  a  bonnet 
of  elegant  simplicity  over  her  beautiful  hair, 
which  floated  over  her  shoulders.  Her  face 
seemed  to  me  more  animated  than  usual,  her 
color  brilliant,  and  a  smile  upon  her  lips. 
With  one  hand  she  held  the  train  of  her  dress, 
the  other  was  abandoned  to  a  crowd  of  women 
who  pressed  round  to  kiss  it.  Those  who 
knew  what  fate  attended  her,  sobbed  round 
her,  recommending  her  in  every  case  to  Provi- 
dence. Madame  Roland  replied  affectionatelv 
to  all.  She  did  not  promise  to  return,  nor  did 
she  tell  them  that  she  was  going  to  die,  but  her 
words  were  touching  exhortations  to  peace,  to 
courage,  to  hope,  to  the  exercise  of  those 
virtues  which  become  misfortune.  ...  I  gave 
her  as  she  passed  my  message  from  Clavieres. 
She  answered  in  few  words  and  with  a  firm 
voice.  She  had  begun  a  sentence  when  the 
cry  of  the  two  attendants  called  her  to  the 
tribunal.  At  this  cry,  terrible  for  everybodv 
but  her,  she  stopj^ed  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
me,  "Adieu,  monsieur;  let  us  make  peace, — 
it  is  time."  Raising  her  eyes  to  me,  she  saw 
that  I  had  difficulty  in  repressing  my  tears,  and 
that  I  was  violently  agitated.  She  seemed 
touched,  but  added  only  the  word,  "  Courage  !  " 

In  the  same  afternoon,  at  half  past  four, 
when  the  early  shadows  of  the  November 
night  were  gathering,  the  heavy  equipage 
of  death  set  out  from  the  Concicrgerie. 
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It  rolled  slowly  along  by  the  scenes  in 
which  her  early  life  had  passed.  The 
quays,  the  river,  the  same  horizon  which 
she  had  watched  from  her  little  window 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  —  that  very  win- 
dow itself  looked  down  upon  the  proces- 
sion slowly  moving  along,  the  centre  of  a 
hideous  crowd,  which  surrounded  with 
cries  of  hatred  the  dark  car  and  the  white 
figure  of  its  occupant.  "  There  was  no 
difference  perceptible  in  her,"  says  an- 
other witness  who  met  the  train  near  the 
Pont  Neuf.  "  Her  eyes  were  full  of  light, 
her  complexion  fresh  and  clear;  a  smile 
was  upon  her  lips."  Beside  her,  an  image 
of  terror  and  downfall,  with  his  head  bent 
on  his  breast,  was  her  fellovv-sufferer,  La- 
marche,  whom  she  cheered  and  encour- 
aged, by  times  saying  something  which 
brought  a  smile  even  to  his  lips.  When 
they  reached  the  guillotine,  it  was  her 
right  as  a  woman,  the  compliment  of 
French  gallantry  to  its  victims,  to  die 
first.  But  even  then  she  was  able  to 
think  of  her  poor  companion.  "  Go  first," 
she  said  ;  "  the  sight  of  my  death  will  be 
too  much  for  you." 

The  executioner  hesitated  to  give  his  con- 
sent to  an  arrangement  contrary  to  his  orders. 
"  Can  you  refuse  a  woman  her  last  wish  .-' "  she 
said  to  him  with  a  smile.  At  last  her  turn 
came.  While  she  was  being  fastened  to  the 
fatal  block,  her  eyes  encountered  a  colossal 
image  of  Liberty,  a  statue  made  of  plaster, 
which  had  been  raised  for  the  anniversary  of 
the  loth  of  August.  "  Oh,  Liberty  !  "  she 
cried,  "how  they  have  cheated  thee!"  Then 
the  knife  fell. 

Poor  old  Roland  in  his  retreat  in  the 
country,  where  he  had  lived  miserably 
like  a  hunted  creature,  heard  the  news, 
and  fainted  when  he  heard  it.  It  was  dis- 
cussed between  him  and  his  friends,  two 
old  ladies,  who  had  sheltered  him  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives,  what  death  he  should 
die.  The  women  would  have  had  him  go 
to  Paris,  fling  himself  into  the  midst  of 
the  commotion,  pour  forth  all  the  abhor- 
rence and  indignation  of  his  heart,  and 
claim  the  right  of  dying  like  his  wife. 
The  old  man  had  no  heart  for  such  a  the- 
atrical exit,  and  he,  too,  thought  of  his 
child  and  the  property  that  would  be  con- 
fiscated if  he  died  on  the  scaffold.  A 
week  after  his  wife's  death  he  went  out 
alone  from  his  asylum,  and  walked  through 
the  dark  wintry  night,  one  does  not  know 
how  far,  or  by  what  caprice  he  chose  the 
spot.  He  sat  down  upon  the  low  wall  of 
an  avenue  leading  to  a  little  country  house, 
and  there  in  silence  and  darkness  put  his 
dairjier  into  his  heart.     He  was  found  sit- 
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ting  there  next  morning,  calm  and  silent, 
death  not  having  even  changed  his  posi- 
tion, with  a  writing  in  his  pocket,  begging 
that  his  remains  might  be  respected,  as 
they  were  those  of  an  honest  man. 

Buzot  lived  nearly  a  year  after  him, 
wrote  his  memoirs  also,  and  might  have 
lived  to  occupy  a  government  post,  and 
die  in  his  bed  like  other  men,  but  for  a 
search  that  was  made  from  Bordeaux  after 
the  proscribed.  The  fugitives  had  not 
even  the  skill  to  escape,  except  by  the 
easy  way  of  the  pistol.  And  here  was  aa 
end  of  all  their  passion  and  their  hopes. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE   LADIES   LINDORES. 

CHAPTER   XLI. 

Carry  drove  away  from  Lindores  in 
the  afternoon  sunshine,  leaning  back  ia 
her  corner  languidly  watching  the  slanting 
light  upon  the  autumnal  trees,  and  the 
haze  in  which  the  distance  was  hid,  soft, 
blue,  and  ethereal,  full  of  the  poetry  of 
nature.  She  had  about  her  that  soft  lan- 
guor and  delicious  sense  of  freedom  from 
pain  which  makes  convalescence  so  sweet. 
She  felt  as  if  she  had  got  over  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  and,  much  shattered  and 
exhausted,  was  yet  getting  better,  in  a 
heavenly  exemption  from  suffering,  and 
perfect  rest.  This  sense  of  recovery,  in- 
deed, is  very  different  from  the  languor 
and  exhaustion  of  sorrow  ;  and  yet  with- 
out any  intention  of  hers,  it  veiled  with  a 
sort  of  innocent  hypocrisy  those  feelings 
which  were  not  in  consonance  with  her 
supposed  desolation  and  the  mourning  of 
her  widowhood.  Her  behavior  was  ex- 
emplary, and  her  aspect  all  that  it  ought 
to  be,  everybody  felt;  and  though  the 
country-side  was  well  aware  that  she  had 
no  great  reason  to  be  inconsolable,  it  yet 
admired  and  respected  her  for  appearing 
to  mourn.  Her  fragility,  her  paleness, 
her  smile  of  gentle  exhaustion  and  worn- 
out  looks,  did  her  unspeakable  credit  with 
all  the  good  people  about.  They  were 
aware  that  she  had  little  enough  to  mourn 
for,  but  there  are  occasions  on  which  na- 
ture demands  hypocrisy.  Any  display  of 
satisfaction  at  another's  death  is  abhor- 
rent to  mankind.  Carry  in  her  convales- 
cence was  no  hypocrite,  but  she  got  the 
credit  of  it,  and  was  all  the  better  thought 
of.  People  were  almost  grateful  to  her 
for  showing:  her  husband  this  mark  of 
respect.  After  all,  it  is  hard,  indeed, 
when  a  man  goes  out  of  this  world  with- 
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out  even  the  credit  of  a  woman's  tears. 
But  Carry  had  no  sorrow  in  her  heart  as 
she  drove  away  from  the  door  of  her 
former  home.  It  had  not  been  thought 
right  that  she  should  go  in.  A  widow  of 
not  yet  a  fortnight's  standing  may,  in- 
deed, drive  out  to  get  a  little  air,  which 
is  necessary  for  her  health,  but  she  can- 
not be  supposed  to  be  able  to  go  into  a 
house,  even  if  it  is  her  father's.  She  was 
kissed  tenderly  and  comforted,  as  they 
took  leave  of  her.  "My  darling  Carry, 
Edith  and  I  will  drive  over  to  see  you  to- 
morrow ;  and  then  you  have  the  children," 
her  mother  said,  herself  half  taken  in  by 
Carry's  patient  smile,  and  more  than  half 
desirous  of  being  taken  in.  "Oh  yes,  I 
have  the  children,"  Carry  said.  But  in 
her  heart  she  acknowledged,  as  she  drove 
away,  that  she  did  not  even  want  the 
children.  When  one  has  suffered  very 
much,  the  mere  absence  of  pain  becomes 
a  delicious  fact,  a  something  actual,  which 
breathes  delight  into  the  soul.  Even 
when  your  back  aches  or  your  head  aches 
habitually,  to  be  free  of  that  for  half  an 
hour  is  heaven  ;  and  Carry  had  the  be- 
wildering happiness  before  her  of  being 
free  of  it  forever.  The  world  bore  a  differ- 
ent aspect  for  her  ;  the  air  blew  differently, 
the  clouds  floated  with  another  motion. 
To  look  out  over  the  plain,  and  away  to 
the  blue  hills  in  the  distance,  with  all 
their  variety  of  slopes,  and  the  infinite 
sweet  depths  of  color  and  atmosphere 
about  them,  was  beyond  all  example  de- 
lightful, quite  enough  to  fill  life  and  make 
it  happy.  In  the  heavenly  silence  she 
began  to  put  her  thoughts  into  words,  as 
in  her  youth  she  had  done  always  when 
she  was  deeply  moved.  Oh,  who  are  they 
that  seek  pleasure  in  the  world,  in  society, 
in  feasts  and  merrymakings,  when  it  is 
here,  at  their  hand,  ready  for  their  enjoy- 
ment? This  was  her  theme.  The  sun- 
set upon  the  hills  was  enough  for  any 
one;  he  who  could  not  find  his  happiness 
in  that,  where  would  he  find  it.?  Carry 
lay  back  in  her  corner,  and  felt  that  she 
would  like  to  kiss  the  soft  air  that  blew 
upon  her,  and  send  salutations  to  the 
trees  and  the  sun.  What  could  any  one 
want  more  ?  The  world  was  so  beautiful, 
pain  had  gone  out  of  it,  and  all  the  venom 
and  the  misery.  To  rest  from  everything, 
to  lie  still  and  get  better,  was  of  itself  too 
exquisite.  Carry  had  not  for  a  long  time 
written  any  of  those  little  poems  which 
Edith  and  Nora  and  some  other  choice 
readers  had  th/^uciht  so  lovely.  Her  tears 
had  grown  too  bitter  for  such  expression 
—  and  to  feel  herself  flow  forth  once  again 


into  the  sweet  difficulties  of  verse  was  an- 
other delight  the  more.  She  was  all  alone, 
in  deep  weeds  of  widowhood,  and  almost 
every  voice  within  twenty  miles  had  within 
the  last  fortnight  more  than  once  uttered 
the  words  "  Poor  Lady  Car ! "  but  oh, 
how  far  from  poor  she  felt  herself!  In 
what  exquisite  repose  and  peace  was  she 
mending  of  all  her  troubles  ! 

Sometimes  she  would  ask  herself,  with 
a  wonder  which  enhanced  the  sweetness, 
Was  it  really  all  over  —  all  over  —  come 
to  an  end,  this  nightmare  which  had  blot- 
ted out  heaven  and  earth  ?  Was  it  possi- 
ble? never  to  come  back  to  her  again 
round  any  corner,  never  to  have  any  more 
power  over  her.  Henceforward  to  be 
alone,  alone  —  what  word  of  joy  !  It  is  a 
word  which  has  different  meanings  to  dif- 
ferent people.  To  many  in  Carry's  posi- 
tion it  is  the  very  knell  of  their  lives  —  to 
her  there  was  a  music  in  it  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  say.  Her  weakness 
had  brought  that  misery  on  herself :  and 
now,  was  it  possible  that  she  was  to  fare 
so  much  better  than  she  deserved,  to  get 
rid  of  it  forever  ?  She  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  imagined  how  different  things  might 
have  been  :  she  might  have  lived  to  be  an 
old  woman  under  that  yoke  ;  she  might 
never  have  got  free  —  her  mind,  nor  her 
imagination,  nor  her  life.  She  shuddered 
to  think  what  might  have  been.  But  it 
was  over,  ended,  finished,  and  she  was 
free  —  done  with  it  forever.  She  had  not 
deserved  this;  it  was  a  happiness  which 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  realize.  Poor 
Carry,  futile  even  in  her  anticipations  of 
relief!  It  never  occurred  to  her  that  the 
two  little  children  to  whom  she  was  re- 
turning—  now  all  her  own,  she  was  so 
foolish  as  to  think  —  were  pieces  of  Tor- 
rance, not  done  with,  never  to  be  done 
with  as  long  as  her  life  lasted;  but  she 
was  as  unconscious  of  that,  as  incapable 
of  thinking  of  any  harm  to  come  from 
those  round-faced,  stolid  babies,  as  —  any 
other  mother  could  be. 

Thus  she  was  driving  along,  very  happy, 
very  still,  exhausted  and  languid  and  con- 
valescent, with  all  the  beautiful  world 
before  her,  full  of  consolation  and  peace, 
when  trouble  set  out  to  meet  her  upon 
her  way.  Poor  Lady  Car !  she  had  suf- 
fered so  much,  —  did  not  life  owe  her  a 
little  quiet,  a  breathing  moment  —  long 
enough  to  get  belter  in  —  quite  better,  as 
we  say  in  Scotland  —  and  get  the  good 
of  her  deliverance?  Indeed  it  seemed 
so  :  but  to  different  souls  different  expe- 
riences. Some  would  have  escaped,  would 
have  gone  on  softly,  never  quite  gelling 
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over  the  dismal  preface  of  their  life  to  the 
Slight  of  spectators,  but  in  reality  tasting 
the  sweetness  of  repose  —  till  the  inevi- 
table moment  came,  as  it  does  to  all,  when 
the  warfare  has  to  be  taken  up  again. 
But  to  Carry  there  was  left  no  interval  at 
all.  She  so  delicate,  so  sensitive,  all  her 
nerves  so  highly  strung,  quiet  would  have 
been  everything  for  her.  But  quiet  she 
was  not  to  have.  Trouble  set  out  from 
the  gate  of  Dalrulzian  while  she  rolled 
softly  along  to  meet  it,  unconscious,  think- 
ing of  nothing  which  could  justify  that 
sudden  apparition  —  not  a  feeling  in  her 
going  out  towards  it,  or  provoking  the 
sight.  The  trouble  which  thus  ap- 
proached Lady  Car  was  in  the  shape  of 
Edward  Beaufort,  his  tall  figure  slightly 
stooping,  yet  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood, 
his  countenance  gently  despondent,  a 
habitual  sigh  hanging,  as  it  were,  about 
him ;  the  ends  of  his  luxuriant  beard 
lightly  moved  by  the  breeze.  He  walked 
somewhat  slowly,  musing,  with  nothing 
particular  to  do,  and  Carry  caught  sight 
of  him  for  some  time  before  they  met. 
She  gave  a  low  cry  and  sat  upright.  Her 
convalescent  heart  lying  so  still,  so  sweetly 
silent  and  even  in  its  gentle  beatings,  like 
a  creature  that  had  been  hurt,  and  was 
coming  softly  to  itself,  leaped  up  with  a 
bound  and  spring,  and  began  to  go  again 
like  a  wild  thing,  leaping,  palpitating, 
pulling  at  its  leash.  The  first  movement 
was  terror  —  for  though  her  tyrant  was 
gone,  the  tradition  of  him  was  still  upon 
lier,  and  she  could  not  get  rid  of  the 
instinct  all  at  once.  "My  God!"  she 
said  to  herself  in  the  silence,  clasping  her 
hands,  "  Edward  !  "  with  something  of  the 
wild  passion  of  alarm  which  John  Erskine 
had  once  seen.  But  then  all  in  a  moment 
again  this  terror  subsided.  Her  sense  of 
convalescence  and  repose  flew  away  like 
the  wind.  A  wild  flood  of  joy  and  happi- 
ness rushed  into  her  heart.  "Edward!" 
—  for  the  first  time,  feeling  herself  carried 
away  by  a  drowning  and  dazzling  tide  of 
life,  which  blinded  and  almost  suffocated 
her.  Carry  realized  in  one  moment  what  it 
meant  to  be  free.  The  effect  was  too 
tremendous  for  any  thought  of  prudence, 
any  hesitation  as  to  what  his  sentiments 
might  be,  or  what  was  suitable  to  her  own 
position.  She  called  to  the  coachman  to 
stop,  not  knowing  what  she  did,  and  with 
her  head  and  her  hands  stretched  out 
from  the  window,  met  him  as  he  came  up. 
F"or  the  first  moment  there  was  not  a 
word  said  between  them,  in  the  excess  of 
emotion,  he  standing  below,  she  looking 
out  from  above,  her  white  face  surrounded 


by  the  widow's  livery  of  woe,  but  suddenly 
flushed  and  glowing  with  life  and  love, 
and  a  kind  of  triumphant  ecstasy.  She 
had  forgotten  what  it  meant — she  had 
not  realized  all  that  was  in  it;  and  now  it 
burst  upon  her.  She  could  not  think, 
scarcely  breathe  —  but  held  out  her  hands 
to  him,  wiih  that  look  beyond  words  to 
describe.  And  he  took  them  in  the  same 
way,  and  bent  down  his  face  over  them, 
silent,  not  saying  a  word.  The  coachman 
and  footman  on  the  box  thought  it  was 
excess  of  feeling  that  made  this  meeting 
so  silent.  They  were  sorry  for  their  mis- 
tress, who  was  not  yet  able  to  meet  any 
one  with  composure;  and  the  low  brief 
conversation  that  followed,  sounded  to 
them  like  condolence  and  sympathy. 
How  astounded  the  men  would  have  been, 
and  the  still  landscape  around  them,  with 
its  houses  hidden  in  the  trees,  and  all  its 
silent  observers  about,  had  they  known 
what  this  colloquy  actually  was. 

"  Edward  !  "  was  the  first  word  that  was 
said  —  and  then  "  Carry  !  Carry  !  but  I 
ought  not  to  call  you  so." 

"  Oh,  never  call  me  anything  else,"  she 
cried  ;  *'  I  could  not  endure  another  name 
from  you.  Oh,  can  you  forgive  me,  have 
you  forgiven  me?  I  have  paid  for  it  — 
bitterly,  bitterly !  And  it  was  not  my 
fault." 

"  I  never  blamed  you.  I  have  forgiven 
you  always.  My  suffering  is  not  older 
than  my  forgiveness." 

"  You  were  always  better  than  I  ;  "  and 
then  she  added  eagerly,  not  pausing  to 
think,  carried  on  by  that  new  tide  that 
had  caught  her,  "It  is  over ;  it  is  all  over 
now." 

It  was  on  his  lips  to  say  "  Thank  God  " 
—  but  he  reflected,  and  did  not  say  it.  He 
had  held  her  hands  all  the  time.  There 
was  nobody  to  see  them,  and  the  servants 
on  the  box  were  sympathetic  and  silent. 
Then  he  asked,  "  Will  they  let  me  go  to 
you  now  .'*  " 

"You  will  not  ask  any  leave,"  she  said 
hastily  —  "  no  leave  !  There  are  so  many 
things  I  have  to  say  to  you  —  to  ask  your 
pardon.  It  has  been  on  my  heart  to  ask 
your  pardon  every  day  of  my  life.  I  used 
to  think  if  I  had  only  done  that  I  could 
die." 

"  No  dying  now,"  he  said,  with  her  hands 
in  his. 

"Ah,"  she  cried,  with  a  little  shudder, 
"but  it  is  by  dying  I  am  here." 

He  looked  at  her  pitifully  with  a  gaze 
of  sympathy.  He  was  prepared  to  be 
sorry  if  she  was  sorry.  Even  over  his 
rival's  death  Edward  Beaufort  felt  himself 
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capable  of  droppins:  a  tear.  He  could  go 
so  far  as  that.  Self-abnegation  is  very 
good  in  a  vvoinan,  but  in  a  man  it  is  un- 
called for  to  this  degree.  He  could  put 
himself  out  of  the  question  altogether, 
and  looked  at  her  with  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy, ready  to  condole  if  she  thought 
proper.  He  was  not  prepared  for  the 
honesty  of  Carry's  profound  sense  of  re- 
opening life. 

*'  You  have  had  a  great  deal  to  bear," 
he  said,  with  a  vague  intention  of  consol- 
ing her.  He  was  thinking  of  the  interval 
that  had  elapsed  since  her  husband's 
death  ;  but  she  was  thinking  of  the  dismal 
abyss  before,  and  of  all  that  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion  by  that  event. 

"More  than  you  can  imagine  —  more 
than  you  could  believe,"  she  said  ;  then 
paused,  with  a  hot  blush  of  shame,  not 
daring  to  look  him  in  the  face.  All  that 
she  had  suffered,  was  not  that  a  mountain 
between  them  .''  She  drew  her  hands  out 
of  his,  and  shrinking  away  from  him, 
said,  "When  you  think  of  that,  you  must 
have  a  horror  of  me." 

"  /  have  a  horror  of  you  !  "  he  said,  with 
a  faint  smile.  He  put  his  head  closer  as 
she  drew  back.  He  was  changed  from 
the  young  man  she  had  known.  His 
beard,  his  mature  air,  the  lines  in  his  face, 
the  gentle,  melancholy  air  which  he  had 
acquired,  were  all  new  to  her.  Carry 
thought  that  no  face  so  compassionate,  so 
tender,  had  ever  been  turned  upon  her 
before.  A  great  pity  seemed  to  beam  in 
the  eyes  that  were  fixed  w^ith  such  tender- 
ness upon  her.  Perhaps  there  was  not  in 
him  any  such  flood  of  rosy  gladness  as 
had  illuminated  her.  The  rapture  of  free- 
dom was  not  in  his  veins.  But  what  a 
look  that  was  !  A  face  to  pour  out  all 
your  troubles  to  —  to  be  sure  always  of 
sympathy  from.  This  was  what  she 
thought. 

Then  in  the  tremor  of  blessedness  and 
overwhelming  emotion,  she  awoke  to  re- 
member that  she  was  by  the  roadside  — 
no  place  for  talk  like  this.  Carry  had  no 
thought  of  what  any  one  would  say.  She 
would  have  bidden  him  come  into  the 
carriage  and  carried  him  away  with  her  — 
her  natural  support,  her  consoler.  Tiiere 
was  no  reason  in  her  suddenly  roused  and 
passionate  sense  that  never  again  must  it 
be  in  any  one's  power  to  part  them.  Nor 
did  she  think  that  there  could  be  any 
doubt  of  his  sentiments,  or  whether  he 
might  ftill  retain  his  love  for  her,  not- 
withstanding all  she  had  done  to  cure  him 
of  it.  For  the  moment  she  was  out  of 
herself.     They   had   been  parted   for    so 


long — for  so  many  miserable  years  — 
and  now  they  were  together.  That  was 
all  —  restored  to  each  other.  But  still, 
the  first  moment  of  overwhelming  agita- 
tion over,  she  had  to  remember.  "  I  have 
so  much  to  tell  you  !  "  she  cried  ;  "  but  it 
cannot  be  here." 

"  When  shall  I  come  ?  "  he  said. 

Carry's  impulse  was  to  say  "  Now, 
now  !  "  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  parting 
with  him  again  would  be  tempting  fate. 
For  the  first  time  since  she  had  got  her 
freedom,  she  put  forth  all  her  powers 
consciously,  and  controlled  herself.  It 
seemed  to  her  the  utmost  stretch  of  self- 
denial  when  she  said,  "  To-morrow,"  with 
a  long-drawn  breath,  in  which  her  whole 
being  seemed  to  go  out  to  him.  The  next 
moment  the  carriage  was  rolling  along  as 
it  had  done  before,  and  Carry  had  dropped 
back  into  her  corner,  but  not  as  she  was 
before.  Her  entire  world  was  changed. 
The  glow  of  life  which  had  come  back  to 
her  was  something  which  she  had  not 
known  for  years.  It  belonged  to  her  early 
bloom,  when  she  had  no  thought  of  ever* 
being  Lady  Car  or  a  great  personage.  It 
belonged  to  the  time  when  Edward  Beau- 
fort was  the  lord  of  the  ascendant,  and 
nobody  thought  him  beneath  the  preten- 
sions of  Carry  Lindores.  The  intervening 
time  had  rolled  away  and  was  no  more. 
She  put  her  hands  over  her  eyes  to  shut 
out  everything  but  this  that  had  been,  and 
was,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  Her  heart 
filled  all  the  silence  with  tumultuous,  joy- 
ful beating.  It  was  all  over,  the  prison- 
time  of  her  life  —  the  evil  time  —  gone 
like  a  bad  enchantment  —  past  and  over, 
leaving  no  sign.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
she  could  take  up  her  life  where  she  laid 
it  down  six  years  ago,  and  that  all  would 
be  as  though  this  interruption  had  never 
been. 

CHAPTER  XLII. 
No  morning  ever  broke  which  brought 
more  exciting  expectations  than  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25th  September  in  the  various 
houses  in  which  our  history  lies.  Of  the 
dozen  people  whose  interests  were  con- 
cerned, not  one  but  awoke  early  to  the 
touch  of  the  warm  autumnal  sunshine,  and 
took  up  with  a  start  of  troubled  energy, 
painful  or  otherwise,  the  burden  of  exist- 
ence, of  which  for  a  few  hours  they  had 
been  partially  oblivious.  The  women  had 
the  best  of  it,  which  is  not  usual ;  although 
in  the  mingled  feelings  of  Lady  Lindores, 
glad  that  her  child  had  carried  out  her 
expectations,  yet  half  sorry,  now  it  was 
over,   that    Edith    had  not  accepted   the 
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great  matrimonial  prize  put  into  her  hands 
—  and  in  those  of  Edith  herself,  happy  in 
having  so  successfully  surmounted  the 
incident  Millefleurs,  yet  greatly  disturbed 
and  excited  about  the  coming  events  as 
concerned  John  Erskine,  and  doubtful 
whether  she  ought  to  have  written  to  him 
so  very  frank  and  undisguised  a  letter, — 
there  was  as  much  pain  as  pleasure.  As 
for  Carry,  when  she  woke  in  the  gloomy 
magnificence  of  Tinto,  and  all  the  warmth 
and  glowing  hopes  of  yesterday  came 
back  to  her  mind  with  a  bound,  there  was 
nothing,  in  her  thoughts  which  prevented 
her  lying  still  upon  her  pillows  and  letting 
the  flood  of  light  sweep  into  her  heart,  in 
a  luxury  of  happiness  and  peace  which 
was  past  describing.  She  did  not  for  the 
moment  even  need  to  think  of  the  meet- 
ing to  come.  Blessedness  seemed  sud- 
denly to  have  become  habitual  to  her  once 
more.  She  woke  to  the  delight  of  life. 
"Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive." 
The  past  had  flown  away  like  a  dream :  was 
it  a  dream  altogether,  a  nightmare,  some 
dark  shadow  of  fear  and  pain,  from  which 
the  oppressed  soul,  having  at  last  awoke, 
was  free?  Beaufort  at  Dalrulzian  got  up 
to  a  similar  feeling.  He  had  been  obliged 
to  find  himself  something  of  a  failure  — 
but  he,  too,  seemed  to  be  restored  to  the 
hopes  and  the  standing-ground  of  youth. 
He  would  now  have  no  excuse  to  himself 
for  his  absence  of  energy  and  ambition. 
His  youthful  strength  was  still  unim- 
paired, though  he  had  made  so  much  less 
of  it  than  he  ought.  And  now  here  were 
all  the  occasions  for  a  fresh  beginning  — 
sympathy  to  support  him  and  to  inspire 
him.  Not  only  would  he  be  happy,  but  at 
last  he  would  do  something  —  he  would 
carry  out  all  hopes  and  prophecies  of  him 
now. 

This  was  the  brighter  side — but  in 
Lindores  the  sentiments  of  the  chief  per- 
sonages in  the  house  were  not  so  pleas- 
ant. Lord  Lindores  was  angry  and  hu- 
miliated, furious  with  his  daughter  and 
still  more  with  his  wife,  who,  he  had  no 
doubt,  with  her  ridiculous  romance,  had 
filled  the  girl's  head  with  follies  —  and  not 
much  less  with  Millefleurs,  who  had  thus 
suffered  himself  to  be  foiled.  But  his 
disturbed  cogitations  were  as  nothing  to 
the  tumult  of  pain  and  alarm  which  rose 
up  in  Rintoul's  mind  when  he  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  morning  light.  When  the 
young  man  awoke  he  had  first  a  moment 
of  bewildered  consideration,  which  was 
the  meaning  of  the  confused  sense  of  dis- 
aster of  which  he  became  instantly  con- 
scious —  and  then  he  sprang  from  his  bed 


unable  to  rest,  eager  for  movement  or 
anything  which  would  counterbalance  the 
fever  of  the  crisis.  This  was  the  day. 
He  could  delay  no  longer;  he  could  not 
trifle  with  the  situation,  or  leave  things  to 
chance  after  to-day.  It  would  be  a  new 
beginning  in  his  life.  Hitherto  all  had 
gone  on  serenely  enough.  He  had  gone 
with  the  stream,  he  had  never  set  himself 
in  opposition  to  the  world  or  its  ways, 
never  done  anything  to  draw  men's  eyes 
upon  him.  But  after  to-day  all  would  be 
changed.  To-morrow  his  name  would  be 
telegraphed  over  all  the  world  in  newspa- 
per paragraphs;  to-morrow  every  fellow 
he  had  ever  known  would  be  saying : 
"  Rintoul !  what  Rintoul  ?     You  never  caa 

mean "     No,  they  would   all  feel  it 

to  be  impossible.  Rintoul  who  was  so 
safe,  who  never  got  into  scrapes,  whom 
they  even  laughed  at  as  a  canny  Scot, 
though  he  did  not  feel  a  Scot  at  all.  It 
would  be  incredible  to  all  who  had  ever 
known  him.  And  what  a  scandal,  what 
an  outcry  it  would  make!  In  his  own 
family  even!  Rintoul  knew  that  Carry 
was  not  a  broken-hearted  widow,  and  yet 
it  seemed  to  him  that,  after  she  knew,  she 
would  never  speak  to  him  again.  It  made 
his  heart  sink  to  think  of  all  the  changes 
that  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  would  become  inevitable.  His  fa- 
ther, with  what  rage,  and  misery,  and  con- 
fusion of  all  his  plans  and  hopes,  would 
he  hear  it !  with  what  consternation  his 
mother  and  sister  !  As  for  himself,  every- 
thing would  be  interrupted  and  set  aside, 
his  life  in  every  way  turned  upside-down, 
his  ambition  checked,  his  hopes  destroyed. 
And  all  this  to  save  John  Erskine  from  a 
certain  amount  of  inconvenience!  That 
was  how  at  least  it  appeared  to  him  — 
really  from  inconvenience,  nothing  more.  | 
John  was  not  a  man  of  rank  like  himself,  j 
full  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  —  he  was  not 
responsible  to  a  proud  and  ambitious  fa- 
ther. A  short  term  of  imprisonment  to 
him  would  be  like  a  disagreeable  visit,  ; 
nothing  more.  Many  people  had  to  spend 
a  certain  part  of  every  year,  for  instance,  { 
with  an  old  uncle  or  aunt,  somebody  from 
whom  they  had  expectations.  It  really  ' 
would  be  little  or  nothing  more  than  this.  ' 
And  it  was  not  as  if  it  had  been  anything 
disgraceful.  The  county  would  not  think  | 
the  worse  of  him;  it  was  an  accident,  a 
thing  that  might  have  happened  to  any 
one.  But  to  Rintoul  how  much  more  ter- 
rible! he  the  brother-in-law  of  the  man, 
with  a  sort  of  interest  in  his  death.  He 
would  have  to  leave  his  regiment.  Al 
his  projects  for  life  would  be  interrupt 
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By  the  time  he  was  free  again,  he  would 
be  forgotten  in  society,  and  his  name 
would  h^fietri  forever.  These  thoughts 
sent  him  pacing  about  his  room  with  hasty 
steps,  the  perspiration  standing  on  his 
forehead.  All  to  save  John  Erskine,  who 
was  just  as  much  to  blame  as  he  was  — 
for  the  first  quarrel  was  the  one  which 
had  excited  that  unfortunate  fellow;  all  to 
save  from  a  little  inconvenience  another 
man  ! 

Perhaps  if  he  had  been  placed  simply 
in  front  of  the  question  whether  he  would 
let  another  man  be  punished  for  what  he 
had  done,  Rintoul  would  have  had  spirit 
enough  to  say  no ;  certainly  if  it  had 
been  put  to  him  quickly  for  an  instant  de- 
cision, without  time  to  think,  he  would 
have  said  no,  and  held  by  his  honor.  But 
something  else  more  determined  than 
himself  stood  before  him.  Nora!  He 
might  use  sophistries  for  the  confusing  of 
his  own  intellect — but  not  hers.  She 
would  look  at  him,  he  knew  how.  She 
would  turn  away  from  him,  he  knew  how. 
The  anticipation  of  that  glance  of  high 
scorn  and  unspoken  condemnation  made 
Rintoul  tremble  to  the  depths  of  his  be- 
ing. When  he  thought  of  it  he  braced 
himself  up  with  a  rapidity  and  certainty 
much  unlike  the  previous  hesitating  strain 
of  his  thoughts.  "It  must  be  done,"  he 
said  to  himself.  He  might  beguile  him- 
self with  argument,  but  he  could  not  be- 
guile her.  The  thought  might  intrude 
upon  him  whether  he  had  been  wise  to  let 
her  know  —  whether  it  might  not  have 
been  better  to  keep  it  to  himself;  but, 
having  done  it,  the  question  was  now  not 
only  whether  he  was  content  to  lose  Nora 

—  but  if  he  was  content  to  put  up  with 
her  scorn  and  immeasurable  contempt. 

They  all  remarked  how  pale  he  was 
when  he  came  to  breakfast  — ghastly  pale, 
lines  under  his  eyes,  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  drooping;  his  hair,  which  he  had 
tried  hard  to  brush  as  usual,  hung  limp, 
and  would  not  take  its  accustomed  curl. 
Lady  Lindores  tortured  him  by  useless 
inquiries  about  his  health.     "You  are  ill 

—  1  am  sure  you  are  ill.  You  must  let 
me  send  for  the  doctor."  "  For  goodness' 
sake,  mother,  let  a  fellow  alone.  ^  am  as 
well  as  you  are,"  had  been  his  amiable 
answer.  He  all  but  swore  at  the  servants, 
all  but  kicked  the  dog,  who  thrust  with 
confiding  importunity  his  head  under  his 
master's  arm.  The  situation  was  intoler- 
able to  him —  his  thoughts  were  buzzing 
in  his  ears  and  all  about  him,  so  that  he 
did  not  hear  what  the  other  people  said; 
and    they   talked  —  with    what    frivolous 
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pertinacity  they  talked!  —  about  nothing 
at  all,  about  the  most  trivial  things  ;  while 
he  was  balancing  something  that,  in  his 
excitement,  he  felt  inclined  to  call  life  or 
death. 

But,  indeed,  Rintoul's  impressions  as 
to  the  gaiety  and  lively  conversation  going 
on  were  as  far  as  possible  from  the  truth. 
There  was  scarcely  any  conversation,  but 
a  general  embarrassment.  Miilefleurs 
was  the  only  one  who  said  much.  He 
bore  his  disappointment  so  sweetly,  and 
was  so  entirely  master  of  the  situation, 
that  Lord  Lindores  grew  more  and  more 
angry.  He  made  various  sharp  replies, 
but  the  little  marquis  took  no  heed.  He 
gushed  forth,  like  a  flowing  stream,  a  great 
many  pleasant  details  about  his  going 
home.  He  was  going  home  in  a  day  or 
two.  His  visit  to  Lindores  was  one 
which  he  could  never  forget ;  it  had  gained 
him,  he  hoped,  friends  for  life.  Wherever 
he  went  he  would  carry  with  him  the  rec- 
ollection of  the  kindness  he  had  received. 
Thus  he  flowed  forth,  doing  his  best,  as 
usual,  to  smooth  down  the  embarrassment 
of  the  others.  But  the  hour  of  the  repast 
was  somewhat  terrible  to  everybody.  De- 
corum required  that  they  should  all  sit  a 
certain  time  at  the  table,  and  make  a  fash- 
ion of  eating.  People  have  to  eat  will 
they  nill  they,  that  they  may  not  betray 
themselves.  They  all  came  to  the  sur- 
face, so  to  speak,  with  a  gasp,  as  Miile- 
fleurs said  in  his  round  and  velvety  voice, 
"  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  Dunearn  to 
this  examination.  Lord  Lindores.?" 

"It  is  a  private  affair,  not  an  open 
court;  but  to  show  an  interest,  I  suppose 
I  ought  to  be  somewhere  near"  —  was 
the  answer;  and  there  arose  at  that  mo- 
ment a  howl  of  fright  and  pain  from  the 
dog,  upon  whom  Rintoul  had  spilt  a  cup 
of  tea.  He  got  up  white  and  haggard, 
shaking  off  the  deluge  from  his  clothes. 
"  These  brutes  get  insufferable,"  he  cried  ; 
"  why  can  we  never  have  a  meal  without  a 
swarm  of  them  about?" 

The  proceedings  had  begun  at  Dunearn 
before  any  of  the  party  from  Lindores 
arrived  there.  Rintoul,  who  was  the  first 
to  set  out,  walked,  with  a  sort  of  misera- 
ble desire  of  postponing  the  crisis;  and 
Lord  Lindores,  with  a  kind  of  sullen 
friendliness  towards  John,  followed  in  his 
phaeton.  They  were  both  late,  and  were 
glad  to  be  late;  which  was  very  different 
from  Miss  Barbara,  who,  wound  up  by 
anxiety  to  an  exertion  which  she  could 
not  have  believed  herself  capable  of,  had 
walked  from  her  house,  leaning  on  Nora's 
arm,  and  was  waiting  on  the  spot  when 
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John  was  driven  up  in  a  shabby  old  fly 
from  Dunnotter.  The  old  lady  was  at 
the  door  of  the  fly  before  it  could  be 
opened,  putting  out  her  hand  to  him. 
*'  iMy  bonnie  lad,  you'll  come  to  your 
luncheon  with  meat  half  past  one;  and 
mind  that  you're  not  late,"  she  said,  in  a 
loud,  cheerful,  and  confident  voice,  so 
that  every  one  could  hear.  She  took  no 
notice  of  the  lookers-on,  but  gave  her 
invitation  and  her  greeting  with  a  fine 
disdain  of  all  circumstances.  Nora,  upon 
whom  she  was  leaning,  was  white  as  mar- 
ble. Her  eyes  were  strained  with  gazing 
along  the  Lindores  road.  "Who  are  you 
looking  for,  Nora?"  Miss  Barbara  had 
already  asked  half-a-dozen  times.  It  was 
not  much  support  she  got  from  the  trem- 
ulous little  figure,  but  the  old  lady  was 
inspired.  She  stood  till  John  had  passed 
into  the  town-house,  talking  to  him  all  the 
time  in  a  voice  which  sounded  over  all 
the  stir  of  the  little  crowd  which  had 
gathered  about  to  see  him.  "Janet  can- 
not bide  her  dishes  to  be  spoilt.  You 
will  be  sure  and  come  in  time.  I'll  not 
wait  for  you,  for  I'm  not  a  great  walker  ; 
but  everything  will  be  ready  at  half  past 
one." 

When  she  had  thus  delivered  her  cheer- 
ful message,  Miss  Barbara  turned  home- 
ward, not  without  another  remark  upon 
Nora's  anxious  gaze  along  the  road. 
"  You  are  looking  for  your  fine  friends 
from  Lindores;  we'll  see  none  of  them 
to-day,"  said  the  old  lady  resolutely,  turn- 
ing her  companion  away.  She  went  on 
talking,  altogether  unaware  how  the  girl 
was  suffering,  yet  touched  by  a  perception 
of  some  anxiety  in  her.  "You  are  not  to 
be  unhappy  about  John  Erskine,"  she 
said  at  last.  These  words  came  to  Nora's 
ears  vaguely,  through  mists  of  misery, 
anger,  bitter  disappointment,  and  that 
wrath  with  those  we  love  which  works 
like  madness  in  the  brain.  What  did  she 
care  for  John  Erskine?  She  had  almost 
said  so,  blurting  out  the  words  in  the 
intolerance  of  her  trouble,  but  did  not, 
restrained  as  much  by  incapacity  to  speak 
as  by  any  other  hindrance.  To  think 
that  he  for  whom  she  was  watching  had 
proved  himself  incapable  of  an  act  of 
simple  justice !  to  think  that  the  man 
whom  she  had  begun  by  thinking  lightly 
of,  but  had  been  beguiled  into  loving  she 
did  not  know  how,  sure  at  all  events  of 
his  honor  and  manliness  —  to  think  that 
he  should  turn  out  base,  a  coward,  shel- 
tering himself  at  the  cost  of  another! 
Oh,  what  did  it  matter  about  John  Ers- 
kine?   John  Erskine  was  a  true  man  — 


nothing  could  happen  to  him.  Then 
there  arose  all  at  once  in  poor  Nora's 
inexperienced  brain  that  bitterest  struggle 
on  earth,  the  rally  of  all  her  powers  to 
defend  and  account  for,  while  yet  she 
scorned  and  loathed,  the  conduct  of  the 
man  she  loved.  It  is  easy  to  stand  through 
evil  report  and  good  by  those  who  are 
unjustly  accused,  who  are  wronged,  for 
whom  and  on  whose  behalf  you  can  hold 
your  head  high.  But  when,  alas!  God 
help  them,  they  are  base,  and  the  accusa- 
tion against  them  just !  Nora,  young, 
unused  to  trouble,  not  knowing  the  very 
alphabet  of  pain,  fell  into  this  horrible 
pit  in  a  moment,  without  warning,  without 
escape.  It  confused  all  her  faculties,  so 
that  she  could  do  nothing  save  stumble 
blindly  on,  and  let  Miss  Barbara  talk  of 
John  Erskine  —  as  if  John  Erskine  and 
the  worst  that  could  happen  to  him  were 
anything,  anything!  in  comparison  with 
this  passion  of  misery  which  Nora  had 
to  bear. 

And  she  was  so  little  used  to  suffering. 
She  did  not  know  how  to  bear.  Spartans 
and  Indians  and  all  those  traditionary 
Stoics  are  bred  to  it  —  trained  to  bear 
torture  and  make  no  sign  ;  but  Nora  had 
never  had  any  training,  and  she  was  not 
a  Spartan  or  a  Red  Indian.  She  was  a 
woman,  which  is  perhaps  next  best.  She 
had  to  crush  herself  down  ;  to  turn  away 
from  the  road  by  which  Rintoul  might 
still  appear;  to  go  in  to  the  quiet  rooms, 
to  the  ordinary  morning  occupations,  to 
the  needlework  which  Miss  Barbara  liked 
to  see  her  do.  Anything  in  the  world 
would  have  been  easier;  but  this  and  not 
anything  else  in  the  world  was  Nora's 
business.  And  the  sunny  silence  of  the 
gentle  feminine  house,  only  disturbed  by 
Miss  Barbara's  ceaseless  talk  about  John, 
closed  round  her.  Janet  came  "ben" 
and  had  her  orders.  Agnes  entered  softly 
with  her  mistress's  cap  and  indoor  shawl. 
All  went  on  as  it  had  done  for  years. 

This    calm,  however,  was   soon    inter- 
rupted.    The  Lindores'  carriage  drew  up 
at  the  door,  with  all  the  dash  and  splendor 
which    distinguishes    the    carriage    of   a 
countess  when  it  stops  at  a  humble  house. 
Miss  Barbara  had  a  standing  prejudice 
against   these   fine    half- foreign  (as   she 
supposed)  people.     She  rose  up  with  the 
dignity  of  an  archduchess  to  receive  her 
visitors.     Lady  Lindores  was  full  of  anx- 
iety and  sympathy.     "  We  are  as  anxiou 
as   you   can  be,"  she  said,  kissing  Mis; 
Barbara  warmly  before  the  old  lady  coul 
draw  back. 

"  'Deed  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  anxiou 
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at  all,"  said  Miss  Barbara,  with  her  head 
high.  "A  thing  that  never  happened 
cannot  be  proved  against  any  man.  I  am 
expecting  my  nephew  to  his  luncheon  at 
half  past  one.  As  there's  nothing  against 
him,  he  can  come  to  no  harm.  I  will  be 
glad  to  see  your  ladyship  and  Lady  Edith 
to  meet  him — at  half  past  one,"  the  old 
lady  said,  with  marked  emphasis.  She 
had  no  inclination  to  allow  herself  to  be 
intruded  upon.  But  Edith  attained  what 
her  mother  failed  to  achieve.  She  could 
not  conceal  her  agitation  and  excitement. 
She  grew  red  and  pale  a  dozen  times  in  a 
minute.  "Oh  yes,  Miss  Barbara,  I  feel 
with  you.  I  am  not  anxious  at  all!  "  she 
cried. 

VV^hy  should  she  be  anxious  ?  what  had 
she  to  do  with  John?  Her  flutter  of 
changing  color  touched  Miss  Barbara's 
heart  in  spite  of  herself.  No,  she  would 
not  be  a  suitable  wife  for  John  Erskine; 
an  earl's  daughter  was  too  grand  for  the 

house  of  Dalrulzian.     But  yet Miss 

Barbara  could  not  help  being  mollified. 
She  pushed  an  easy-chair  towards  the 
mother  of  this  bonnie  creature.  "It  will 
be  a  pleasure  to  him  to  hear  that  there  are 
kind  hearts  caring  for  what  happens  to 
him.  If  your  ladyship  will  do  me  the 
honor  to  sit  down,"  she  said,  with  punctil- 
ious yet  suspicious  respect. 

"  Papa  is  there  now,"  said  Edith,  whis- 
pering to  Nora;  "and  Lord  Millefleurs 
came  with  us,  and  will  bring  us  word  hovy 
things  are  going.  Rintoul  started  before 
any  of  us " 

"Rintoul!"  said  Nora  —  at  least  she 
thought  she  said  it.  Her  lips  moved,  a 
warm  suffusion  of  color  came  over  her, 
and  she  looked  wistfully  in  Edith's  face. 

"  He  thought  he  would  get  to  Dunearn 
before  us,  —  but,  after  all,  horses  go  faster 
than  men.  What  is  the  matter.?  Are  you 
ill,  Nora?" 

Nora  was  past  making  any  reply.  The 
cessation  of  pain,  that  is  more,  a  great  deal 
more,  than  a  negative  good.  For  the  first 
moment,  at  least,  it  is  bliss,  active  bliss  — 
more  than  anything  else  known  to  men. 
Of  course  Nora,  when  she  came  to  her- 
self, explained  that  it  was  a  sudden  little 
spasm,  a  feeling  of  faintness, -- some 
thing  she  was  used  to.  She  was  quite 
well,  she  declared  ;  and  so  it  proved  by 
the  color  that  came  back  to  her  face. 
"  She  has  not  been  herself  all  the  morn- 
ing," said  Miss  Barbara;  "she  will  be 
the  better  of  young  company  —  of  some- 
body like  herself." 

After  this  the  ladies  tried  to  talk  on  in- 
different subjects.     There  were  inquiries 


to  be  made  for  Lady  Caroline,  "poor 
thing!"  and  she  was  described  as  being 
"  better  than  we  should  have  dared  to 
hope,"  with  as  near  an  approach  to  the 
truth  as  possible;  and  then  a  scattered 
fire  of  remarks,  now  one,  now  another, 
coming  to  the  front  with  sudden  energy; 
while  the  others  relapsed  into  the  listen- 
ing and  strain  of  curiosity.  Miss  Barbara 
held  her  head  high.  It  was  she  who  was 
the  most  steady  in  the  conversation.  She 
wou'd  not  suffer  it  to  be  seen  that  she 
had  any  tremor  as  to  what  was  going  on. 
But  the  girls  were  unequal  to  tliis  forti- 
tude. They  fluctuated  from  red  to  white, 
and  from  white  to  red.  They  would  stop 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  their  voices 
ending  in  a  quaver,  as  if  the  wind  had 
blown  them  out.  Why  should  they  be  so 
moved?  Miss  Barbara  noted  it  keenly, 
and  felt  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure  that  John 
was  getting  justice.  Two  of  them  !  —  the 
bonniest  creatures  in  the  county  !  How 
their  rival  claims  were  to  be  settled  after- 
wards she  did  not  inquire;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
under  so  dark  a  cloud,  it  warmed  her 
heart  to  see  him  so  much  thought  of:  the 
Erskines  always  were  so;  they  were  a 
race  that  women  loved  and  men  liked, 
and  the  last  representative  was  worthy  of 
his  sires. 

Hours  seemed  to  pass  while  the  ladies 
thus  held  each  other  in  a  wonderful  ten- 
sion and  restraint,  waiting  for  the  news: 
until  a  little  commotion  in  the  stair,  a 
hurried  step,  brought  them  all  to  their 
feet  with  one  impulse.  It  was  little  Mille- 
fleurs who  rushed  in  with  his  hat  pressed 
to  his  breast.  "Forgive  the  intrusion," 
he  cried,  with  pants  of  utterance;  "I'm 
out  of  breath  ;  I  have  run  all  the  way. 
Erskine  is  coming  after  me  with  Lord 
Lindores."  He  shook  hands  with  every- 
body vehemently  in  his  satisfaction. 
"  They  let  me  in  because  I  was  the  duke's 
son,  don't  you  know;  it's  convenient  now 
and  then ;  and  I  bolted  with  the  news. 
But  nobody  presents  me  to  Miss  Ers- 
kine," he  said,  aggrieved.  "  Madam,  I 
am  Millefleurs.  I  was  Erskine's  fag  at 
Eton.  1  have  run  miles  for  him  to  buy 
his  buns  and  jam;  but  I  was  slimmer  in 
those  days." 

Miss  Barbara  had  sunk  upon  a  chair. 
She  said,  with  a  panting  of  her  ample 
bosom  as  if  she  had  been  running  too, 
"  You  are  too  kind,  my  Lord  Millefleurs. 
I  told  John  Erskine  to  be  here  at  half  past 
one  to  his  luncheon.  You  will  all  wait 
and  meet  him.  You  will  wait  and  meet 
him "     She  repeated  the  words  with 
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a  little  sob  of  age,  half  laughter  half  tears. 
"  The  Lord  be  praised  !  —  though  I  never 
had  any  doubt  of  it,"  the  proud  old  lady 
said. 

"  It  has  all  come  perfectly  clear,'*  said 
Millefleurs,  pleased  with  his  position  as 
the  centre  of  this  eager  group.  "The 
right  man,  the  person  to  whom  it  really 
happened,  has  come  forward  most  honor- 
orably  and  given  himself  up.  I  don't 
clearly  understand  all  the  rights  of  the 
story.  But  there  it  is  ;  the  man  couldn't 
stand  it,  don't  you  know.  I  suppose  he 
thought  nothing  would  ever  be  found  out ; 
and  when  he  heard  that  Erskine  was  sus- 
pected and  taken,  he  was  stunned  at  first. 
Of  course  he  should  have  produced  him- 
self at  once;  but  all's  well  that  ends  well. 
He  has  done  it  now." 

"The  man— that  did  it?"  It  was 
Nora  that  said  this,  gazing  at  him  with 
perfectly  colorless  cheeks,  standing  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  apart  from  the 
others,  who  were  for  the  moment  too 
completely  satisfied  with  the  news  to  ask 
more. 

"  Don't  think  it  is  crime,"  said  Mille- 
fleurs soothingly.  "There  is  every  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  accident  will  be  the 
verdict.  In  the  mean  time,  I  suppose  he 
will  be  committed  for  trial ;  but  all  these 
are  details,  don't  you  know,"  he  said  in 
his  smooth  voice.  "The  chief  thing  is, 
that  our  friend  is  clear  and  at  liberty  ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he'll  be  here." 

They  scarcely  noticed  that  Nora  disap- 
peared out  of  the  room  in  the  joyful  com- 
motion that  followed.  She  went  away, 
almost  suffocating  with  the  effort  to  keep 
her  emotion  down.  Did  he  know  of  whom 
it  was  that  he  was  speaking?  Was  it 
possible  that  he  knew?  the  son  of  one, 
the  brother  of  another — to  Nora  more 
than  either.  What  did  it  mean?  Nora 
could  not  get  breath.  She  could  not  stay 
in  the  room,  and  see  all  their  relieved, 
delighted  faces,  the  undisturbed  satisfac- 
tion with  which  they  listened  and  asked 
their  questions.  Was  the  man  a  fool  ? 
Was  he  a  creature  devoid  of  heart  or 
perception  ?  An  hour  ago  Nora  had 
thought  that  Rintoul's  absence  fron^.  his 
post  would  kill  her,  that  to  see  him  do  his 
duty  was  all  she  wanted  on  earth.  But 
now  the  indifference  of  everybody  around 
to  what  he  had  done,  the  ease  with  which 
the  story  was  told,  the  unconsciousness 
of  the  listeners,  was  more  intolerable  to 
her  than  even  that  despair.  She  could 
not  bear  it.  She  hurried  away,  not  capa- 
ble of  a  word,  panting  for  breath,  choked 
by  her  heart,  which  beat  in  her  throat,  in 


her  very  ears  —  and  by  the  anguish  of 
helplessness  and  suspense,  which  was 
more  than  she  could  bear. 

CHAPTER   XLIII. 

John  Erskine  had  received  Edith's 
letter  that  morning  in  his  prison.  His 
spirits  were  at  a  very  low  ebb  when  it  was 
put  into  his  hand.  Four  days'  confine- 
ment had  taken  the  courage  out  of  him 
more  effectually  than  any  other  discipline 
could  have  done;  and  though  the  pros- 
pect of  his  examination  had  brought  in  a 
counterbalancing  excitement,  he  was  by 
no  means  so  sure  that  everything  would 
come  right  as  he  had  been  at  first.  Hav- 
ing once  gone  wrong,  why  should  it  come 
right?  If  the  public  and  the  sheriff  (or 
whatever  the  man  was)  could  entertain 
such  an  idea  for  four  days,  why  not  for 
four  years  or  a  lifetime?'  When  Edith's 
letter  was  put  into  his  hand  he  was  but 
beginning  to  awake,  to  brace  himself  up 
for  an  encounter  with  the  hostile  world. 
He  had  begun  to  say  to  himself  that  he 
must  get  his  wits  about  him,  and  not  per- 
mit himself  to  be  sacrificed  without  an 
effort.  And  then,  in  a  moment,  up  his 
heart  went  like  a  shuttlecock.  She  had 
no  doubt  about  him,  thank  heaven  !  Her 
"  dear  Mr.  Erskine,"  repeated  when  it  was 
not  exactly  necessary,  and  which  she  had 
drawn  her  pen  through,  but  so  lightly  that 
the  cancelling  of  the  words  only  made 
them  emphatic,  seemed  to  John  to  say 
everything  that  words  could  say.  It  saicl 
more,  in  fact,  than  Edith  would  ever  have 
said  had  he  not  been  in  trouble  and  in 
prison ;  and  then  that  outbreak  about 
feminine  impotence  at  the  end!  This 
was  to  John  the  sweetest  pleasantry,  the 
most  delightful  jest.  He  did  not  think  of 
her  indignation  or  bitterness  as  real.  The 
idea  that  Lady  Lindores  and  she  would 
have  been  his  bail  if  they  could,  amused 
him  so  that  he  almost  shed  tears  over  it ; 
as  well  as  the  complaint  that  they  could 
do  nothing.  Do  nothing!  who  could  do 
so  much  ?  If  all  went  well,  John  said  to 
himself,  with  a  leap  of  his  heart  —  if  all 
went  well  !  It  was  under  the  elation  of 
this  stimulant  that  he  got  ready  to  proceed 
to  Dunearn  ;  and  though  to  drive  there  in 
the  dingy  fly  with  a  guardian  of  the  law 
beside  him  was  not  cheerful,  his  heart 
swelled  high  with  the  thought  that  other 
hearts  were  beating  with  anxiety  for  him. 
He  thought  more  of  that  than  of  his  de- 
fence ;  for  to  tell  the  truth,  he  had  not  the 
least  idea  how  to  manage  his  defence. 
Mr.  Monypenny  had  visited  him  again, 
and  made  him  feel  that  truth  was  the  last 
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thing  that  was  likely  to  serve  him,  and 
that  by  far  his  wisest  plan  would  be  to 
tell  a  lie  and  own  himself  guilty,  and  in- 
vent a  new  set  of  circumstances  alto- 
gether. But  he  did  not  feel  his  imagination 
equal  to  this.  He  would  have  to  hold  by 
his  original  story,  keep  to  the  facts,  and 
nothing  more.  But  surely  some  happy  for- 
tune would  befriend  him.  He  was  more 
excited,  but  perhaps  less  hopeful,  when 
Miss  Barbara  met  him  at  the  door  of  the 
town-house.  Her  words  did  not  give  him 
the  encouragement  she  intended.  Her 
luncheon  and  her  house  and  her  confi- 
dence were  for  the  moment  intolerable  to 
John,  as  are  so  often  the  well-meant  con- 
solations of  his  elders  to  a  young  man 
driven  half  frantic  by  warmer  hopes  and 
fears.  He  came  to  himself  altogether 
when  he  stepped  within  the  place  in  which 
he  felt  that  his  fate  was  to  be  decided. 
Though  it  was  contrary  to  custom,  several 
of  his  friends,  gentlemen  of  the  county, 
had  been  admitted  by  favor  of  the  sheriff 
to  be  present  at  the  examination,  foremost 
among  them  old  Sir  James,  who  towered 
over  the  rest  with  his  fine  white  head  and 
erect,  soldierly  bearing.  Lord  Lindores 
was  admitted  under  protest  when  the  pro- 
ceedings were  beginning;  and  after  him, 
white  with  dust,  and  haggard  with  ex- 
citement, Rintoul,  who  kept  behind  backs, 
standing  —  so  that  his  extremely  agitated 
countenance,  his  lips,  with  a  slight  ner- 
vous quiver,  as  though  he  were  about  to 
speak,  and  eyes  drawn  together  with  a 
hundred  anxious  lines  about  them,  were 
clearly  apparent.  John  remarked  this 
face  over  all  the  others  with  the  utmost 
surprise.  Rintoul  had  never  been  very 
cordial  with  him.  What  could  be  the 
reason  for  this  extraordinary  manifesta- 
tion of  interest  now?  John,  from  his  too 
prominent  place  as  the  accused,  had  this 
agitated  face  confronting  him,  opposed  to 
him  as  it  seemed,  half  defying  him,  half 
appealing  to  him.  Only  the  officials  con- 
cerned —  the  sheriff,  who  was  a  little  slow 
and  formal,  making  unnecessary  delays  in 
the  proceedings,  and  the  other  function- 
aries—  could  see  as  John  could  the  face 
and  marked  position  of  Rintoul ;  and  none 
of  these  personages  took  any  notice. 
John  only,  felt  his  eyes  drawn  to  it  in- 
stinctively. If  all  this  passionate  sympa- 
thy was  for  him,  how  could  he  ever  repay 
Rintoul  for  friendship  so  unexpected? 
No  doubt  this  was  her  doing  too. 

Just  as  the  witnesses  were  about  to  be 
called  who  had  been  summoned  —  and  of 
whom,  though  John  was  not  aware  of  it, 
Rintoul,  who  had  (as  was  supposed)  helped 
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to  find  the  body,  was  one  — an  extraordi- 
nary interruption  occurred.  Mr.  Mony- 
penny,  who  to  John's  surprise  had  not 
approached  him  or  shown  himself  in  his 
vicinity,  suddenly  rose,  and  addressing 
the  sheriff,  claimed  an  immediate  stop- 
page of  the  proceedings,  so  far  as  Mr. 
Erskine  was  concerned.  He  was  a  very 
clear-headed  and  sensible  man  ;  but  he 
was  a  country  "man  of  business"  —  a 
Scotch  solicitor  —  and  he  had  his  own 
formal  way  of  making  a  statement.  It 
was  so  formal,  and  had  so  many  phrases 
in  it  only  half  comprehensible  to  unac- 
customed ears,  that  it  was  some  time 
before  the  little  group  of  friends  were 
fully  aware  what  the  interruption  meant. 

Mr.  Monypenny  announced,  however, 
to  the  perfect  understanding  of  the  au- 
thorities present,  that  the  person  who  had 
really  encountered  the  unfortunate  Mr. 
Torrance  last,  and  been  concerned  in  the 
scuffie  which  no  doubt  unfortunately  was 
the  cause  of  the  accident,  had  come  to  his 
house  on  the  previous  night  and  given 
himself  up.  The  man's  statement  was 
perfectly  clear  and  satisfactory,  and  would 
be  supported  by  all  the  circumstantial 
evidence.  He  had  kept  back  nothing,  but 
displayed  the  most  honorable  anxiety  to 
clear  the  gentleman  who  had  been  so  un- 
justly accused  and  put  to  so  much  per- 
sonal inconvenience. 

"  Is  the  man  in  court  ? "  the  sheriff 
asked. 

"  The  man  is  here,"  said  Mr.  Mony- 
penny. The  good  man  was  conscious  of 
the  great  effect  he  was  producing.  He 
looked  round  upon  the  group  of  gentlemen 
with  thorough  enjoyment  of  the  situation  ; 
but  he,  too,  was  startled  by  the  extraordi- 
nary aspect  of  Lord  Rintoul.  The  young 
man  was  livid;  great  drops  of  perspira- 
tion stood  on  his  forehead;  the  lines 
about  his  eyes  were  drawn  tight,  and  the 
eyes  themselves,  two  unquiet  watchers, 
full  of  horror  and  astonishment,  looked 
out  wildly,  watching  everything  that  was 
done.  His  lips  had  dropped  apart;  he 
stood  like  a  man  who  did  not  know  what 
the  next  word  might  bring  upon  him. 

"This  is  the  man,"  Mr.  Monypenny 
said.  Rintoul  made  a  sudden  step  for- 
ward, striking  his  foot  violently  against 
the  bench  in  front  of  him.  The  sheriff 
looked  up  angrily  at  the  noise.  There  is 
something  in  a  great  mental  struggle  of 
any  kind  which  moves  the  atmosphere 
around  it.  The  sheriff  looked  up  and  saw 
three  men  standing  at  unequal  distances 
before  him:  Mr.  Monypenny  in  front  of 
his  chair  with  somebody  tranquil  and  in" 
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significant  beside  him,  and  in  the  distance 
a  face  full  of  extraordinary  emotion. 
"  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  step  for- 
ward ?  "  the  sheriff  said:  and  then  stop- 
ping himself  peevishly,  "  This  is  all  out 
of  order.     Produce  the  man." 

Rolls  had  risen  quietly  by  Mr.  Mony- 
penny's  side.  He  was  not  like  a  brawler, 
much  less  an  assassin.  He  was  some- 
what pale,  but  in  his  professional  black 
coat  and  white  tie,  who  could  have  looked 
more  respectable?  He  had  "cleaned 
himself,"  as  he  said,  with  great  care  that 
morning.  Haggard  and  unshaven  as  he 
had  been  on  the  previous  night  after  his 
wanderings,  he  would  scarcely  have  made 
so  great  a  sensation  as  he  did  now  trim 
as  a  new  pin,  carefully  shaved,  carefully 
brushed.  There  was  a  half  shout,  half 
cry,  from  the  little  band  of  spectators, 
now  thoroughly  demoralized  and  incapa- 
ble of  keeping  order.  "  Rolls,  old  Rolls  !  " 
John  Erskine  cried  with  consternation. 
Could  this  be  the  explanation  of  it?  As 
for  Rolls  himself,  the  outcry  acted  upon 
him  in  tl^e  most  remarkable  way.  He 
grew  red  and  lost  his  temper.  "  It's  just 
me,  gentlemen,"  he  said;  "and  can  an 
accident  not  happen  to  a  man  in  a  humble 
condition    of  life  as  well    as    to   one   of 


you 


He  was  silenced  at  once,  and  the 


stir  of  amazement  repressed  ;  but  nothing 
could  prevent  the  rustle  and  whisper 
among  the  gentlemen,  which  would  have 
become  tumultuous  had  their  presence 
there  been  more  than  tolerated.  They  all 
knew  Rolls,  and  to  connect  him  with  such 
an  event  was  impossible.  The  tragedy 
seemed  over,  and  at  the  utmost  a  tragi- 
comedy, a  solemn  farce,  had  taken  its  place. 
Rolls's  statement,  however,  was  serious 
enough.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
met  his  master  coming  down  from  Tinto 
in  the  condition  of  which  so  much  had 
been  made,  when  he  himself  was  going  up 
to  make  a  request  to  Mr.  Torrance  about 
a  lease  —  that  he  met  Torrance  close  to 
the  Scaur  "coming  thundering  down  the 
brae  "  in  a  state  of  excitement  and  tem- 
per such  as  it  was  well  enough  known 
Tinto  was  subject  to.  Rolls  acknowl- 
edged that  in  such  circumstrnces  he 
ought  not  to  have  stopped  him  and  intro- 
duced his  suit  —  but  this  was  merely  an 
error  of  judgment.  Tinto,  he  said,  re- 
ceived his  request  very  ill,  and  called  his 
nephew  —  for  whom  he  was  going  to 
plead  —  a  ne'er-do-weel — which  was  not 
the  case,  let  him  say  it  that  would.  And 
here  again  Rolls  was  wrong,  he  allowed  — 
it  was  another  error  of  judgment  —  but  he 
was  not  going  to  have  his  own  flesh  and 


blood  abused.  He  stood  up  for  it  to 
Tinto's  face  that  Willie  Rolls  was  as  re- 
spectable a  lad  as  ever  ploughed  land.  It 
was  well  known  what  Tinto  was,  a  man 
that  had  no  thought  but  a  word  and  a 
blow.  He  rode  at  Rolls  furiously.  "  I 
took  hold  of  the  beast's  bridle  to  push  her 
back,  —  what  could  I  do?  She  would 
have  had  her  hoofs  on  me  in  a  moment." 
Then  he  saw  with  horror  the  rear,  the 
bound  back,  the  false  step;  and  then 
horse  and  man  went  thundering  over  the 
Scaur.  Rolls  declared  that  he  lost  no 
time  in  calling  for  help —  in  trying  all  he 
could  to  save  the  victim.  Lord  Rintoul 
would  bear  him  witness,  for  his  lordship 
met  him  in  the  wood,  routing  like  a  wild 
beast.  Nothing  could  be  more  consist- 
ent, more  simple,  than  the  whole  story  — 
it  bore  the  stamp  of  truth  on  every  line  — 
or  such  at  least  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
sheriff,  and  the  procurator,  and  the  crier, 
and  the  town  officer,  and  every  official 
about  the  town-house  of  Dunearn. 

The  formidable  examination  which  had 
excited  so  much  interest  terminated  by 
the  return  of  John's  fly  to  Dunnotter, 
with  the  butler  in  it,  very  grave  and  im- 
pressive in  the  solemn  circumstances. 
Rolls  himself  did  not  choose  to  consider 
his  position  lightly.  He  acknowledged 
with  great  respect  the  salutations  of  the 
gentlemen,  who  could  not  be  prevented 
from  crowding  to  the  door  of  the  fly 
after  him.  Sir  James,  who  was  the  first, 
thrust  something  secretly  into  Rolls's 
hand.  "  They'll  not  treat  you  so  well  as 
they  treated  your  master.  You  must  fee 
them  —  fee  them.  Rolls,"  said  the  old 
general.  "  It'll  be  better  than  I  deserve. 
Sir  James,"  Rolls  said.  "  Hoot !  nothing 
will  happen  to  you,  man  !  "  said  Sir  James. 
"  He  was  well  inspired  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,"  Mr.  Monypenny  said.  "  The 
truth  before  all  —  it's  the  best  policy." 
"You're  very  kind  to  say  sae,  sir,"  said 
Rolls,  solemnly.  As  he  spoke  he  met 
the  eye  of  Lord  Rintoul,  who  stood  be- 
hind fixing  his  regard  upon  the  face  of 
John's  substitute.  It  was  a  trouble  to 
Rolls  to  understand  what  the  young  lord 
could  mean,  "  glowering  "  as  he  did,  but 
saying  nothing.  Was  he  better  aware  of 
the  facts  of  the  case  than  any  one  sus- 
pected? might  he  come  in  with  his  story 
and  shatter  that  of  Rolls  ?  This  gave 
the  old  servant  a  little  anxiety  as  he 
sat  back  solemnly  in  his  corner,  and  was 
driven  away. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  the  visitors  who  thronged  into  Miss 
Barbara  Erskine's  house  that  day.     She 
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had  three  more  leaves  put  into  her  dinin"^- 
table,  and  Janet  added  dish  to  dish  with 
the  wildest  prodigality.  Sir  James  Mont- 
gomery was  one  of  those  who  *'  con- 
voyed "John  to  his  old  relative's  house. 
He  walked  upon  one  side  of  the  hero,  and 
Lord  Lindores  upon  the  other.  "  I  will 
not  conceal  my  fault  from  you,  Miss  Bar- 
bara," he  said.  "  I  thought  when  I  heard 
his  story  first  it  was  just  the  greatest 
nonsense.  But  it  worked  upon  me  —  it 
worked  upon  me;  and  then  Lady  Mont- 
gomery, she  would  not  hear  a  word." 

"Women  understand  the  truth  when 
they  hear  it;  it's  none  so  often,"  Miss 
Barbara  said,  fiushed  with  triumph  and 
happiness.  Rintoul  had  come  in  with  the 
rest  —  or  rather  after  the  rest.  He  and 
John  were  the  two  wlio  were  somewhat 
out  of  all  this  tumult  and  rejoicing.  They 
had  not  spoken  to  each  other,  keeping 
apart  with  an  instinctive  repugnance,  si- 
lent in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing.  But 
the  rest  of  the  company  made  up  the  de- 
ficiency. Such  a  luncheon  !  a  duke's  son 
from  England,  an  earl,  all  the  best  men 
in  the  county:  and  Janet's  dishes  praised 
and  consumed  to  the  last  morsel,  and  the 
best  wine  brought  up  from  the  cellar,  and 
the  house  not  big  enough  to  contain  the 
guests.  Miss  Barbara  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  with  a  little  flush  of  triumph  on 
her  cheek.  "It's  like  a  marriage  feast," 
she  said  to  Sir  James  when  they  rose 
from  the  table. 

"And  I  cannot  see  what  should  hinder 
it  to  be  the  forerunner — but  the  break- 
fast shall  be  at  my  house.  Miss  Barbara, 
since  her  parents  have  no  house  of  their 
own  here." 

"Oh,  who  are  you  calling  herf'*  said 
Miss  Barbara,  shaking  her  head  ;  and  as 
she  spoke  she  turned  towards  a  group  in 
a  corner  —  two  young  figures  close  to- 
gether. Sir  James's  countenance  grew 
long,  but  Miss  Barbara's  bloomed  out  in 
genial  triumph.  "  It's  not  the  first  time," 
she  said,  "  that  we  have  had  a  lady  o'  title 
in  Dalrulzian  —  and  it  will  not  be  the 
last."  The  magic  of  rank  had  triumphed 
even  over  prejudice.  There  could  be  no 
denying  that  Lady  Edith  Erskine  would 
be  a  bonnie  name  —  and  a  bonnie  creature 
too. 

"  I  got  your  letter,"  John  said.  "  I  sup- 
pose an  angel  must  have  brought  it. 
There  is  no  telling  how  wretched  1  was 
before,  or  how  happy  after." 

"  No  angel,  but  my  mother's  footman. 
I  am  afraid  you  tiiought  it  very  bold,  Mr. 
Erskine.  I  was  afraid  after,  that  1  had 
said  too  much." 
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"  I  think  so  too  —  unless  you  mean  it 
to  kill  me  like  a  sweet  poison  ;  which  it 
will  do,  unless  there  is  more " 

"  Mr.  Erskine,  you  have  not  quite  come 
to  yourself,  —  all  this  excitement  has  gone 
to  your  head." 

"I  want  more,"  said  John,  "more!" 
And  Edith's  eyes  sank  before  his.  It 
was  not  like  the  affectionate  proposals  of 
Millefleurs,  whose  voice  was  audible  now 
even  through  those  low  syllables  so  dif- 
ferent in  their  tone.  And  Lady  Lindores 
at  that  moment  took  her  daughter  by  the 
arm.  "  Edith,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of 
fright,  "Edith!"  Oh  foolish,  foolish 
mother!  had  she  never  thought  of  this 
till  now  ? 

The  window  of  the  dining-room  looked 
out  into  the  garden.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
possible  to  find  a  covert  where  two  could 
talk  and  not  be  seen.  And  while  the  gen- 
tlemen rose  from  the  table,  and  Lady  Lin- 
dores came  to  her  daughter's  rescue,  a 
very  different  group,  two  very  agitated, 
pale  young  people,  stood  together  there, 
without  a  single  demonstration  of  tender- 
ness or  even  friendship,  looking  at  each 
other  with  eager  eyes.  Or  rather  the  girl 
looked  at  the  man,  whose  courage  had 
failed  him,  who  stood  before  her  like  a 
culprit,  not  venturing  to  raise  his  eyes  to 
her  face.  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  it .''  " 
she  cried.  "  Oh,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
it.'*"  She  stamped  her  foot  upon  the 
ground  in  her  excitement  and  the  intoler- 
able trouble  of  her  thoughts.  "You  told 
me  —  one  thing;  and  now  another  has 
happened.     What  does  it  mean  "i  " 

"  Nora,"  he  said,  clasping  his  hands, 
"  don't  be  so  hard  upon  me  !  " 

"  What  does  it  mean  t  "  she  cried,  her 
soft  face  growing  stern,  her  nostrils  dilat- 
ing. "  Either  what  you  said  is  false,  or 
this  is  false;  and  anyhow,  you,  you  are 
false,  Lord  Rintoul  !  Oh,  cannot  you  tell 
me  what  it  means  1  Is  it  that  you  are  not 
brave  enough  to  stand  up  by  yourself  — 
to  say,  1 1  was  1 " 

"  For  God's  sake,  Nora !  I  was  ready, 
quite  ready  to  do  it,  though  it  would  have 
been  ruin  to  me.  I  had  made  up  my 
mind.     But  what   could  I  do   when    this 

man  stood    up   before    me  and  said 

He  told  the  whole  story  almost  exactly  as 
—  as  it  happened.  I  was  stupefied  ;  but 
what  could  I  do  }  I  declare  to  you,  Nora, 
when  old  Monypenny  got  up  and  said 
'  The  man  is  here,'  I  jumped  up,  I  stood 
forward.  And  then  I  was  confounded,  I 
could  not  say  a  word."  Here  he  ap- 
proached a  little  nearer  and  put  out  his 
hand  to  take  hers.     "  Why  should  I,  No* 
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ra  —  now  tell  me  why  should  I  ?  when 
this  other  man  says  it  was  he.  He  ought 
to  know,"  Rintoul  added,  with  a  groan  of 
faint,  tentative  humor  in  his  voice.  He 
did  not  know  how  far  he  might  venture 
to  go. 

Once  more  Nora  stamped  her  foot  on 
the  ground.  "  Oh,  I  cannot  away  with 
you  !  "  she  cried.  It  was  one  of  Miss 
Barbara's  old-fashioned  phrases.  She 
was  at  the  end  of  her  own.  She  would 
have  liked,  she  thought,  to  strike  him  as 
he  stood  before  her  deprecating,  yet  every 
moment  recovering  himself. 

"If  another  man  chooses  to  take  it 
upon  him,  why  should  I  contradict  him?" 
Rintoul  said,  with  good  sense  unanswera- 
ble. "  I  was  stunned  with  astonishment ; 
but  when  you  reflect,  how  could  I  contra- 
dict him  ?  If  he  did  it  for  John  Erskine's 
sake,  it  would  have  spoiled  that  arrange- 
ment." 

"John  Erskine  would  never  make  any 
arrangement.  If  he  had  been  to  blame 
he  would  have  borne  it.  He  would  not 
have  shirked  or  drawn  back  !  " 

"You  think  better  of  John  Erskine 
than  of  me,  Nora.  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is,  but  I  have  no  right  to  interfere.  I'll 
give  the  old  fellow  something  when  it's 
all  over.  It  is  not  for  me  he  is  doing  it, 
whatever  is  his  reason.  I  should  spoil  it 
all  if  I  said  a  word.  Will  you  forgive  me 
now?"  said  Rintoul,  with  a  mixture  of 
calm  reason  and  anxiety.  He  had  quite 
recovered  himself.  And  Nora,  still  in  a 
flutter  of  slowly  dissipating  excitement, 
could  find  no  argument  against  that  sturdy 
good  sense  of  his.  For  he  was  strong  in 
sense,  however  worldly  it  might  be. 

"  I  cannot  understand  it  at  all.  Do  you 
.'know  who  the  man  was  ?  "  she  said. 

And  then  he  laughed  —  actually  laughed 
—though  he  was  on  the  borders  of  des- 
peration an  hour  ago.  The  echo  of  it 
:seemed  to  run  round  the  garden  among 
.the  listening  trees  and  horrified  Nora. 
But  at  his  next  word  she  threw  up  her 
hands  in  consternation,  with  a  cry  of  be- 
wilderment, confusion,  almost  amuse- 
ment too,  though  she  would  have  thought 
that  impossible,  —  "  Old  Rolls  I " 
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Mr.  Froude  must  not  be  blamed  for 
publishing  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's 

♦  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 


letters,  which,  as  he  tells  us,  her  husband, 
having  "annotated"  them  in  1868  and 
1869,  entrusted  to  him  in  1871.  "Mr. 
Carlyle,"  he  says  in  his  preface,  "did  not 
order  the  publication  of  these  letters, 
though  he  anxiously  desired  it;  "  and  he 
adds : — 

Mr.  Carlyle  asked  me,  a  few  months  before 
his  end,  what  I  meant  to  do.  I  told  him  that, 
when  the  "Reminiscences"  had  been  pub- 
lished, I  had  decided  that  the  Letters  might 
and  should  be  published  also. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these 
words  is  that  Carlyle  assented  in  1880  to 
the  carrying  out  of  a  project  he  had  formed 
in  1871,  and  if  Mr.  Froude  considers  that 
in  printing  the  letters  he  is  honestly  ful- 
filling the  duties  imposed  upon  him,  the 
heaviest  charge  that  can  be  brought 
against  him  as  regards  those  letters  is 
that  he  has  erred  through  excess  of  zeal. 
We  do  not  think  he  has  thus  erred. 

In  these  volumes,  however,  there  are 
other  letters  and  papers  which,  on  Mr. 
Froude's  own  showing,  were  not,  as  the 
title-page  professes,  "prepared  for  publi- 
cation by  Thomas  Carlyle,"  and  concern- 
ing the  most  important  of  his  interpola- 
tions he  admits  that  he  has  violated  hiS' 
trust.  In  his  introduction  to  the  passages 
quoted  from  Mrs.  Carlyle's  journal  for 
1855  and  1856,  he  says,  "A  part  only  of 
the  following  extracts  was  selected  by 
Mr.  Carlyle."  By  what  right  does  he 
print,  for  the  public  to  laugh  at  and  mis- 
interpret if  it  chooses,  the  private  notes 
which  Mrs.  Carlyle  made  for  her  own 
morbid  satisfaction  at  a  time  of  great 
mental  depression,  and  which  her  hus- 
band, when  he  read  them  after  her  death, 
discreetly  wished  to  suppress,  though  he 
was  not  discreet  enough  to  destroy  them, 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  prevent  them  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  a  literary  executor 
so  rash  as  Mr.  Froude  has  proved  himself 
to  be? 

This  is  a  far  greater  offence  than  Mr. 
Froude  committed  in  publishing  the 
"Reminiscences  "  within  a  few  weeks  of 
Carlyle's  burial,  and  without  such  com-a 
ments  and  explanations  as,  if  it  was  allow- 
able for  them  to  be  published  at  all,  were 
required  to  make  their  real  value  appar- 
ent to  the  public.  The  "  Reminiscences  " 
were,  at  any  rate,  Carlyle's  own  property, 
and  evidences  of  his  own  infirmities  which 
he  was  not  unwilling  for  the  world  to  look 
at  after  his  death.     But  his  dead  wife's 
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diary  was  a  sacred  document  of  which 
even  he  had  no  right  to  make  pubh'c  any 
portions  that  she  would  herself  have 
wished  to  conceal.  If,  as  Mr.  Froude 
says,  the  passages  in  the  diary  which 
Carlyle  thought  of  publishing  were  suf- 
ficient merely  to  leave  a  painful  impres- 
sion, without  explaining  the  origin  of  his 
wife's  discomfort,"  Mr.  Froude  would 
have  had  good  excuse  for  leaving  these 
out  of  his  volumes.  In  printing  along 
with  them  all  the  other  passages  that  he 
thought  "  necessary  in  the  way  of  eluci- 
dation," he  has  been  guilty  of  conduct 
which  cannot  be  excused  on  the  score  of 
misguided  zeal. 

As  Mr.  Froude  must  have  foreseen, 
whether  he  desired  it  or  not,  his  rude  ex- 
posure of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  secret  lamenta- 
tions during  what  was  apparently  the 
unhappiest  year  of  her  life  has  already 
caused  great  injustice  to  be  done  to  her 
as  well  as  to  her  husband.  All  that  is 
really  shown  by  her  journal  and  by  the 
letters  written  by  her  at  the  same  time  is 
that  in  1855  a  growing  discontent  at  her 
husband's  enjoyment  of  the  society  of 
Lady  Ashburton  and  her  fashionable 
friends,  from  which  she  herself  obtained 
no  pleasure,  became  so  great  that  life  it- 
self seemed  almost  intolerable  to  her. 
"  Much  movement  under  the  free  sky," 
she  wrote  in  one  page, 

is  needful  for  me  to  keep  my  heart  from 
throbbing  up  into  my  head,  and  maddening  it. 
They  must  be  comfortable  people  who  have 
leisure  to  think  about  going  to  heaven  1  My 
most  constant  and  pressing  anxiety  is  to  keep 
out  of  Bedlam  !  that's  all. 

There  are  other  pathetic  passages,  reveal- 
ing grievous  unhappiness,  and  bespeaking 
for  the  writer  nothing  but  sympathy  in 
her  undeserved  sufferings.  The  letters 
that  she  wrote  to  her  intimate  friends  tell 
the  same  tale  ;  and  those  she  sent  to  her 
husband  at  this  time,  especially  when  he 
was  visiting  at  Lord  Ashburton's  house, 
are  by  their  coldness  and  shortness  in 
notable  contrast  to  the  tender  letters  that 
she  addressed  to  him  afterwards,  as  well 
as  during  the  previous  five-and-twenty 
years  of  their  married  life.  But  in  the 
fact  that  the  coldness  came  to  an  end,  and 
that  the  love-letter  style  was  resumed,  we 
have  the  best  proof  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  had 
far  less  real  cause  for  jealousy  and  of- 
fence than  Mr.  Froude  is  cruel  enough  to 
hint,  and,  intentionally  or  not,  encourages 
his  readers  to  suppose.  That  Carlyle 
treated  his  wife  with  less  consideration 
than  she  deserved  is  well  known  and  am- 


ply proved  by  many  of  the  letters  that 
Mr.  Froude  was  quite  justified  in  publish- 
ing. That,  however,  only  makes  the  more 
inexcusable  his  action  in  printing  the  pri- 
vate reflections  of  an  heroic  woman  who, 
always  careful  to  hide  her  sorrows  from 
the  public,  even  if  she  was  fond  of  con- 
fiding some  of  them  to  her  dearest  friends, 
evidently  desired,  when  the  worst  of  her 
trouble  was  over,  to  hide  the  recollection 
of  it  even  from  herself. 

Biographies,  of  course,  are  useless  and 
misleading  unless  they  truthfully  set  forth 
the  faults  as  well  as  the  merits  of  the  per- 
sons of  whom  they  treat,  and  Mr.  Froude 
evidently  regards  it  as  his  chief  duty  in 
publishing  the  Carlyle  documents  to  show 
that  Carlyle's  remorse,  after  his  wife's 
death,  at  his  not  having  made  her  life  in 
all  respects  as  happy  as  it  might  have 
been,  was  well  founded.  But  he  has  erred 
in  these  volumes,  even  more  than  he  did 
in  his  "History  of  the  First  Forty  Years 
of  Carlyle's  Life,"  by  exaggerating  both 
Carlyle's  faults  and  his  wife's  sufferings. 
A  far  truer  view  of  both  would  have  been 
presented  had  he,  without  suppressing 
anything  that  it  was  right  to  print,  judi- 
ciously omitted  so  much  as  was  of  a 
strictly  private  nature,  and  allowed  the 
letters  to  speak  for  themselves. 

These  volumes  as  they  stand,  however, 
are  extremely  valuable.  If  a  few  of  the 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  letters 
contained  in  them,  and  all  Mr.  Froude's 
comments,  might  have  been  kept  back 
with  advantage,  they  form  altogether  a 
pathetic  and  instructive  record  of  the  pri- 
vate history  of  a  woman  who  will  hence- 
forth be  remembered  and  honored,  not 
only  or  chiefly  because  she  was  the  wife 
of  a  man  of  genius,  but  on  account  of  her 
own  talents  and  virtues.  They  take  up 
the  story  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  life  from  the 
point  to  which  it  was  brought  down  in 
the  "History  of  the  First  Forty  Years," 
when,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  she  set- 
tled down  with  her  husband  in  their  Chel- 
sea house;  and  they  continue  it  step  by 
step,  with  the  addition  of  many  autobio- 
graphical notes  by  Ker  husband,  until  her 
last  letter  was  written  in  April,  1866,  a 
few  hours  before  her  sudden  death. 

Whatever  troubles  afterwards  befell 
her,  neither  her  husband's  poverty  nor 
his  rough  temper,  both  of  which  were 
well  known  to  her  before  their  marriage, 
and  which  had  led  to  considerable  dis- 
comfort at  Craigenputtock  and  elsewhere, 
appears  to  have  been  a  serious  afiliction 
during  Mrs.  Carlyle's  early  residence  in 
Chelsea.     In  one  of  the  many  charming 
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letters   written  to  her   mother-in-law  she 
said:  — 

I  have  just  had  a  call  from  an  old  rejected 
lover,  who  has  been  in  India  these  ten  years  : 
though  he  has  come  home  with  more  thou- 
sands of  pounds  than  we  are  ever  likely  to 
have  hundreds,  or  even  scores,  the  sight  of 
him  did  not  make  me  doubt  the  wisdom  of  my 
preference.  Indeed,  I  continue  quite  content 
with  my  bargain  ;  I  could  wish  him  a  little 
less  yellow,  and  a  little  more  peaceable ;  but 
that  is  all. 

Friends  were  not  wanting,  Mill,  Ster- 
ling, and  others  being  more  congenial 
company  than  Mrs.  Carlyle's  nearest 
neighbors,  Leigh  Hunt  and  his  wife;  and, 
having  a  talent  for  housekeeping,  she  evi- 
dently found  amusement  in  the  hard  work 
that  her  straitened  means  brought  upon 
her.  Her  husband  having  gone  on  a  visit 
to  his  kindred  in  October,  1835,  while  her 
own  mother  was  in  London  with  her,  she 
thus  made  light  of  her  difficulties  in  as- 
sisting the  maid-of-all-work,  whose  cock- 
ney rendering  of  her  name,  Sarah  Heath- 
er, caused  her  to  be  nicknamed  Sereetha: 

I  have  not  been  a  day  in  bed  since  you  went 
—  have  indeed  been  almost  free  of  headache, 
and  all  other  aches ;  and  everybody  says  Mrs. 
Carlyle  begins  to  look  better  —  and  what  ev- 
erybody says  must  be  true.  With  this  im- 
proved health  everything  becomes  tolerable, 
even  to  the  peesweep  Sereetha  (for  we  are  still 
without  other  help).  Now  that  I  do  not  see 
you  driven  desperate  with  the  chaos,  I  can 
take  a  quiet  view  of  it,  and  even  reduce  it  to 
some  degree  of  order.  Mother  and  I  have 
fallen  naturally  into  a  fair  division  of  labor, 
and  we  keep  a  very  tidy  house.  Sereetha  has 
attained  the  unhoped-for  perfection  of  getting 
up  at  half  after  six  of  her  own  accord,  light- 
ing the  parlor  fire,  and.  actually  placing  the 
breakfast  things  {nil  desperanduift  me  duce!). 
I  get  up  at  half  after  seven,  and  prepare  the 
coffee  and  bacon-ham  (which  is  the  life  of  me, 
making  me  always  hungrier  the  more  I  eat  of 
it).  Mother,  in  the  interim,  makes  her  bed, 
and  sorts  her  room.  After  breakfast,  mother 
descends  to  the  inferno,  where  she  jingles  and 
scours,  and  from  time  to  time  scolds  Sereetha 
till  all  is  right  and  tight  there.  I,  above  stairs, 
sweep  the  parlor,  blacken  the  grate  —  make 
the  room  look  cleaner  than  it  has  been  since 
the  days  of  Grace  Macdonald ;  then  mount 
aloft  to  make  my  own  bed  (for  I  was  resolved 
to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  a  bed  of  my 
own) ;  then  clean  myself  (as  the  servants  say), 
and  sit  down  to  the  Italian  lesson.  A  bit  of 
meat  roasted  at  the  oven  suffices  two  days 
cold,  and  does  not  plague  us  with  cookery. 
Sereetha  can  fetch  up  tea-things,  and  the  por- 
ridge is  easily  made  on  the  parlor  fire ;  the 
kitchen  one  being  allowed  to  go  out  (for  econ- 
omy), when  the  Peesweep  retires  to  bed  at 
eight  o'clock. 


It  was  two  years  later,  after  her  hus- 
band had  returned  from  another  short 
visit  to  Scotland,  that  she  added  this 
postscript  to  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
mother :  — 

You  know  the  saying,  "  It  is  not  lost  which 
a  friend  gets,"  and  in  the  present  case  it  must 
comfort  you  for  losing  him.  Moreover,  you 
have  others  behind,  and  I  have  only  him,  only 
him  in  the  whole  wide  world  to  love  me  and 
take  care  of  me,  poor  little  wretch  that  I  am. 
Not  but  that  numbers  of  people  love  me  after 
their  fashion  far  better  than  I  deserve  ;  but 
then  his  fashion  is  so  different  from  all  these, 
and  seems  alone  to  suit  the  crotchety  creature 
that  I  am.  Thank  you  then  for  having,  in  the 
first  place,  been  kind  enough  to  produce  him 
into  this  world,  and  for  having,  in  the  second 
place,  made  him  scholar  enough  to  recognize 
my  various  excellencies  ;  and  for  having,  in 
the  last  place,  sent  him  back  to  me  again  to 
stand  by  me  in  this  cruel  east  wind. 

Mrs.  Carlyle  had  given  up  much  when 
she  agreed  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  the 
crabbed  writer  whose  genius  was  then 
recognized  by  itw  besides  herself;  but 
she  did  it  cheerfully,  and  was  for  some 
time,  at  any  rate,  well  satisfied,  as  she 
said,  with  her  bargain.  Whenever  her 
husband  was  away  from  home  she  took 
advantage  of  his  absence  to  have  more 
thorough  house-cleanings  than  were  pos- 
sible while  he  was  in  the  way,  and  if  some 
of  the  difficulties  she  had  to  face  were 
more  distressing  to  her  than  to  many 
cockneys,  she  found  in  them  amusing  ma- 
terial for  her  letters  to  him.  Here  is  a 
sample :  — 

Only  fancy,  while  I  was  brightening  up  the 
outside  of  the  platter  to  find  in  Helen's  bed  a 
new  colony  of  bugs  !  I  tell  you  of  it  fearlessly 
this  time,  as  past  victory  gives  me  a  sense  of 
superiority  over  the  creatures.  She  said  to 
me  one  morning  in  putting  down  my  breakfast, 
"  My  !  I  was  just  standing  this  morning,  look- 
ing up  at  the  corner  of  my  bed,  ye  ken,  and 
there  what  should  I  see  but  two  bogues  !  I 
hope  there's  na  mair."  "  You  hope  ? "  said  I 
immediately  kindling  into  a  fine  phrenzy; 
"how  could  you  live  an  instant  without  mak- 
ing sure?  A  pretty  thing  it  will  be  if  you 
have  let  your  bed  get  full  of  bugs  again  ! " 
The  shadow  of  an  accusation  of  remissness 
was  enough  of  course  to  make  her  quite  posi- 
tive. "  How  was  she  ever  to  have  thought  of 
bogues,  formerly  ?  What  a  thing  to  think 
about !  But  since,  she  has  been  just  most 
particular  !  To  be  sure,  these  two  must  have 
come  off  these  Mudies' shawls  !  "  I  left  her 
protesting  and  "appealing  to  posterity,"  and 
ran  off  myself  to  see  into  the  business.  She 
had  not  so  much  as  taken  off  the  curtains  ;  I 
tore  them  off  distractedly,  pulled  in  pieces  all 
of  the  bed   that   was   pullable,  and  saw   and 
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killed  two,  and  in  one  place  which  I  could  not 
get  at  without  a  bed-key,  "beings"  (as  Maz- 
zini  would  say)  were  clearly  moving!  Ah, 
mercy,  mercy,  my  dismay  was  considerable  ! 
Still,  it  was  not  the  acme  of  horror  this  time, 
as  last  time,  for  now  I  knew  they  could  be 
annihilated  root  and  branch.  When  I  told 
her  there  were  plenty,  she  went  off  to  look 
herself,  and  came  back  and  told  me  in  a  per- 
emptory tone  that  "she  had  looked  and  there 
was  not  a  single  bogue  there  !  "  It  was  need- 
less arguing  with  a  wild  animal.  I  had  Pear- 
son to  take  the  bed  down,  and  he  soon  gave 
me  the  pleasant  assurance  that  "  they  were 
pretty  strong ! "  Neither  did  he  consider 
them  a  recent  importation. 

The  thrifty  couple  had  been  living  nine 
years  in  Chelsea  before  they  could  afford 
to  buy  a  sofa,  and  then  it  was  only  by  un- 
usual cleverness  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  man- 
aged to  achieve  the  luxury  :  — 

Just  when  I  seemed  to  be  got  pretty  well 
through  my  sewing,  I  have  rushed  wildly  into 
a  new  mess  of  it.  I  have  realized  an  ideal, 
have  actually  acquired  a  small  sofa,  which 
needs  to  be  covered,  of  course.  I  think  I  see 
your  questioning  look  at  this  piece  of  news  : 
*' A  sofa.''  Just  now,  above  all,  when  there 
had  been  so  much  else  done  and  to  pay  for  ! 
This  little  woman  is  falling  away  from  her 
hitherto  thrifty  character,  and  become  down- 
right extravagant."  Never  fear  !  this  little 
woman  knows  what  she  is  about ;  the  sofa 
costs  you  simply  nothing  at  all  !  Neither  have 
I  sillily  paid  four  or  five  pounds  away  for  it 
out  of  my  own  private  purse.  It  is  a  sofa 
which  I  have  known  about  for  the  last  year 
and  a  half.  The  man  who  had  it  asked  4/.  los. 
for  it ;  was  willing  to  sell  it  without  mattress 
or  cushions  for  2/.  los.  I  had  a  spare  mat- 
tress which  I  could  make  to  fit  it,  and  also 
pillows  lying  by  of  no  use.  But  still,  2/.  xos. 
was  more  than  I  cared  to  lay  out  of  my  own 
money  on  the  article,  so  I  did  a  stroke  of  trade 
with  him.  The  old  green  curtains  of  down- 
stairs were  become  filthy  ;  and,  what  was  bet- 
ter, superfluous.  No  use  could  be  made  of 
them,  unless  first  dyed  at  the  rate  of  7</  per 
yard  ;  it  was  good  to  be  rid  of  them,  that  they 
might  not  fill  the  house  with  moths,  as  those 
sort  of  woollen  things  lying  by  always  do;  so 
I  sold  them  to  the  broker  for  thirty  shillings  ; 
I  do  honestly  think  more  than  their  value  ;  but 
I  higgled  a  full  hour  with  him,  and  the  sofa 
had  lain  on  his  hands.  So  you  perceive  there 
remained  only  one  pound  to  pay  ;  and  that  I 
paid  with  Kitty  Kirkpatrick's  sovereign,  which 
I  had  laid  asicle  not  to  be  appropriated  to  my 
own  absolutely  individual  use.  So  there  is  a 
sofa  created  in  a  manner  by  the  mere  wish  to 
have  it. 

It  is  open  to  prejudiced  readers,  and 
even  to  incompetent  editors,  to  infer  from 
such  lively  descriptions  of  domestic  trou- 
bles as  the  above  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  found 


her  domestic  troubles  great  and  unbear- 
able, —  that  she  was  oppressed  by  her 
husband's  meanness  and  selfishness,  and 
was  a  melancholy  martyr  to  his  moral  and 
physical  infirmities.  It  would  be  about 
as  fair  to  conclude  from  such  passages 
as  the  following,  which  refers  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  rewriting  of  part  of  the 
"  French  Revolution,"  that  she  was  a 
drunkard  and  a  Roman  Catholic  :  — 

One  chapter  more  brings  him  to  the  end  of 
his  second  "first  volume,"  and  then  we  shall 
sing  a  Te  Deum  and  get  drunk  —  for  which,  by 
the  way,  we  have  unusual  facilities  at  present, 
a  friend  (Mr.  Wilson)  having  yesterday  sent  us 
a  present  of  a  hamper  (some  six  or  seven 
pounds'  worth)  of  the  finest  old  Madeira  wine. 
These  Wilsons  are  about  the  best  people  we 
know  here  ;  the  lady,  verging  on  old-maidenism, 
is  distinctly  the  cleverest  woman  I  know. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  needed 
more  tender  sympathy  and  thoughtful 
kindness  than  it  was  in  her  husband's 
nature  to  give  her;  but  that  is  the  way 
with  a  good  many  husbands  and  wives 
who  jog  through  the  world  very  comfort- 
ably, and  iVIrs.  Carlyle  at  any  rate  under- 
stood her  husband's  temperament  and 
made  allowances  for  it.  Here  is  a  charac- 
teristic extract  from  a  letter  written  to  a 
friend  who  made  a  special  effort  to  con- 
sole her  soon  after  the  death  of  her 
mother :  — 

Only  think  of  my  husband,  too,  having  given 
me  a  little  present !  he  who  never  attends  to 
such  nonsenses  as  birthdays,  and  who  dislikes 
nothing  in  the  world  so  much  as  going  into  a 
shop  to  buy  anything,  even  his  own  trowsers 
and  coats ;  so  that,  to  the  consternation  of 
cockney  tailors,  I  am  obliged  to  go  about  them. 
Well,  he  actually  risked  himself  in  a  jeweller's 
shop,  and  bought  me  a  very  nice  smelling- 
bottle  !  I  cannot  tell  you  how  wae  his  little 
gift  made  me,  as  well  as  glad ;  it  was  the  first 
thing  of  the  kind  he  ever  gave  to  me  in  his 
life.  In  great  matters  he  is  always  kind  and 
considerate;  but  these  little  attentions,  which 
we  women  attach  so  much  importance  to,  he 
was  never  in  the  habit  of  rendering  to  any  one  ; 
his  up-bringing,  and  the  severe  turn  of  mind 
he  has  from  nature,  had  alike  indisposed  him 
towards  them.  And  now  the  desire  to  replace 
to  me  the  irreplaceable,  makes  him  as  good  in 
little  things  as  he  used  to  be  in  great. 

As  Mr.  Froude  records  in  a  foot-note, 
"Carlyle  never  forgot  her  birthday  after- 
wards." Once  in  1846,  she  thought  he 
had  forgotten  her,  and  she  told  the  story 
of  her  mistake  and  its  correction  thus:  — 

Oh  !  my  dear  husband,  fortune  has  played 
me  such  a  cruel  trick  this  day  !  anil  I  do  not 
even  feci  any  resentment  against  fortune,  for 
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the  suffocating  misery  of  the  last  two  hours.  I 
know  always,  when  I  seem  to  you  most  exact- 
ing, that  whatever  happens  to  me  is  nothing 
like  so  bad  as  I  deserve.  But  you  shall  hear 
how  it  was.  Not  a  line  from  you  on  my  birth- 
day, the  postmistress  averred  !  I  did  not  burst ; 
out  crying,  did  not  faint  —  did  not  do  anything 
absurd,  so  far  as  I  know  ;  but  I  walked  back 
again,  without  speaking  a  word  ;  and  with  such 
a  tumult  of  wretchedness  in  my  heart  as  you, 
who  know  me,  can  conceive.  And  then  I  shut 
myself  in  my  own  room  to  fancy  everything 
that  was  most  tormenting.  Were  you,  finally, 
so  out  of  patience  with  me  that  you  had  re- 
solved to  write  to  me  no  more  at  all  ?  Had 
you  gone  to  Addiscombe,  and  found  no  leisure 
*liere  to  remember  my  existence  .!*  Were  you 
taken  ill,  so  ill  that  you  could  not  write  ?  That 
last  idea  made  me  mad  to  get  off  to  the  rail- 
way, and  back  to  London.  Oh,  mercy  !  what 
a  two  hours  I  had  of  it !  And  just  when  I  was 
at  my  wits'  end,  I  heard  Julia  crying  out 
through  the  house :  "  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Mrs,  Car- 
lyle  !  Are  you  there.'*  Here  is  a  letter  for 
you."  And  so  there  was  after  all !  The  post- 
mistress had  overlooked  it,  and  had  given  it  to 
Robert,  when  he  went  afterwards,  not  knowing 
that  we  had  been.  I  wonder  what  love-letter 
was  ever  received  with  such  thankfulness  !  Oh, 
my  dear  !  I  am  not  fit  for  living  in  the  world 
with  this  organization.  I  am  as  much  broken 
to  pieces  by  that  little  accident  as  if  I  had 
come  through  an  attack  of  cholera  or  typhus 
fever.  I  cannot  even  steady  my  hand  to  write 
decently.  But  I  felt  an  irresistible  need  of 
thanking  you,  by  return  of  post.  Yes,  I  have 
kissed  the  dear  little  card-case  ;  and  now  I  will 
lie  down  awhile,  and  try  to  get  some  sleep.  At 
least,  to  quiet  myself,  I  will  try  to  believe  — 
oh,  why  cannot  I  believe  it  once  for  all  —  that, 
with  all  my  faults  and  follies,  I  am  "dearer  to 
you  than  any  earthly  creature." 

Such  letters  are  almost  too  sacred  to  be 
printed,  but  as  Mr.  Froude  ignores  their 
significance  in  his  efforts  to  misrepresent 
the  relations  between  -Mr.  and  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle, it  is  right  that  they  should  be  taken 
at  their  true  value,  as  indications  of  the 
only  too  sympathetic  nature  of  a  wife  who 
wrote  and  thought  love-letters  to  the  last. 
Here  is  one  of  the  very  latest,  written 
nineteen  days  before  her  death,  while  her 
husband  was  delivering  his  rectorial  ad- 
dress in  Edinburgh  :  — 

Dearest,  —  By  the  time  you  get  this  you  will 
be  out  of  your  trouble,  better  or  worse,  but  out 
of  it,  please  God.  And  if  ever  you  let  yourself 
be  led  or  driven  into  such  a  horrid  thing  again, 
I  will  never  forgive  you  —  never!  What  I 
have  been  suffering,  vicariously,  of  late  days  is 
not  to  be  told.  If  you  had  been  to  be  hanged  I 
don't  see  that  I  could  have  taken  it  more  to 
heart.  This  morning,  after  about  two  hours  of 
off  and  on  sleep,  I  awoke,  long  before  daylight, 
to  sleep  no  more.  While  drinking  a  glass  of 
wine  and  eating  a  biscuit  at  fi.ve  in  the  morn- 


ing, it  came  into  my  mind,  "  What  is  he  doing, 
I  wonder,  at  this  moment?"  and  then,  instead 
of  picturing  you  sitting  smoking  up  the  stran- 
ger chimney,  or  anything  else  that  was  likely 
to  be,  I  found  myself  always  dropping  off  into 
details  of  a  regular  execution  !  Now  they  will 
be  telling  him  it  is  time  !  now  they  will  be 
pinioning  his  arms  and  saying  last  words  !  Oh, 
mercy  !  was  I  dreaming  or  waking  1  was  I  mad 
or  sane  ?  Upon  my  word,  I  hardly  know  now. 
Only  that  I  have  been  having  next  to  no  sleep 
all  the  week,  and  that  at  the  best  of  times  I 
have  a  too  "fertile  imagination,"  like  "oor 
David."  When  the  thing  is  over  I  shall  be 
content,  however  it  have  gone  as  to  making 
a  good  "  appearance  "  or  a  bad  one.  That  you 
have  made  your  "address,"  and  are  alive,  that 
is  what  I  long  to  hear,  and,  please  God  !  shall 
hear  in  a  few  hours.  My  "imagination"  has 
gone  the  length  of  representing  you  getting  up 
to  speak  before  an  awful  crowd  of  people,  and, 
what  with  fuss,  and  "bad  air,"  and  confusion, 
dropping  down  dead.  Why  on  earth  did  you 
ever  get  into  this  galley } 

We  have  no  space  left  in  which  to  do 
justice  to  the  humor  and  the  pungent  wit, 
the  delicious  naivete^  and  the  power  of 
expressing  spontaneous  thoughts,  grave 
and  gay,  in  a  choice  language,  which 
make  at  least  a  hundred  of  the  letters  con- 
tained in  these  volumes  worth  preserving 
as  choice  specimens  of  letter-writing, 
apart  altogether  from  their  personal  in- 
terest as  illustrations  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's 
character  and  of  her  relations  with  her 
husband  and  her  friends.  Her  records  of 
her  visits,  after  many  years  of  absence, 
to  her  birthplace  are  intensely  pathetic ; 
and  other  letters,  such  as  one  describing 
her  interview  with  Father  Matthew,  are 
no  less  interesting  for  other  qualities. 
Here  is  part  of  an  account  of  an  evening 
spent  in  seeing  the  private  theatricals  got 
up  by  Dickens  and  Forster  in  1845  :  — 

Upon  my  honor,  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  had 
penny-a-liner  genius  enough,  this  cold  morn- 
ing, to  make  much  entertainment  out  of  that. 
Enough  to  clasp  one's  hands,  and  exclaim,  like 
Helen  before  the  Virgin  and  Child,  "Oh,  how 
expensive  !  "  But  "  how  did  the  creatures  get 
through  it  ? "  Too  well ;  and  not  well  enough  ! 
The  public  theatre,  scenes  painted  by  Stans- 
field,  costumes  "rather  exquisite,"  together 
with  the  certain  amount  of  proficiency  in  the 
amateurs,  overlaid  all  idea  of  private  theatri- 
cals ;  and,  considering  it  as  public  theatricals, 
the  acting  was  "m.ost  insipid,"  not  one  per- 
former among  them  that  could  be  called  good, 
and  none  that  could  be  called  absolutely  bad. 
Douglas  Jerrold  seemed  to  me  the  best,  the 
oddity  of  his  appearance  greatly  helping  him  ; 
he  played  Stephen  the  Cull.  Forster  as  Kitely 
and  Dickens  as  Capt.  Bobadil  were  much  on  a 
par  ;  but  Forster  preserved  his  identity,  even 
through   his  loftiest  flights  of   Macreadyism; 
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while  poor  little  Dickens,  all  painted  in  black 
and  red,  and  affecting  the  voice  of  a  man  of 
six  feet,  would  have  been  unrecognizable  for 
the  mother  that  bore  him  !  On  the  whole,  to 
get  up  the  smallest  interest  in  the  thing,  one 
needed  to  be  always  reminding  oneself:  "all 
these  actors  were  once  men  ! "  and  will  be  men 
again  to-morrow  morning.  The  greatest  won- 
der for  me  was  how  they  had  contrived  to  get 
together  some  six  or  seven  hundred  ladies  and 
gentlemen  (judging  from  the  clothes)  at  this 
season  of  the  year ;  and  all  utterly  unknown  to 
me,  except  some  half-dozen.  So  long  as  I 
kept  my  seat  in  the  dress  circle  I  recognized 
only  Mrs.  Macready  (in  one  of  the  four  private 
boxes),  and  in  my  nearer  neighborhood  Sir 
Alexander  and  Lady  Gordon.  But  in  the  in- 
terval betwixt  the  play  and  the  farce  I  took  a 
notion  to  make  my  way  to  Mrs.  Macready. 
John,  of  course,  declared  the  thing  "clearly 
impossible,  no  use  trying  it ; "  but  a  servant  of 
the  theatre,  overhearing  our  debate,  politely 
offered  to  escort  me  where  I  wished ;  and  then 
John,  having  no  longer  any  difficulties  to  sur- 
mount, followed,  to  have  his  share  in  what 
advantages  might  accrue  from  the  change. 
Passing  through  a  long  dim  passage,  I  came 
on  a  tall  man  leant  to  the  wall,  with  his  head 
touching  the  ceiling  like  a  caryatid,  to  all  ap- 
pearance asleep,  or  resolutely  trying  it  under 
most  unfavorable  circumstances.  "Alfred 
Tennyson!"  I  exclaimed  in  joyful  surprise. 
"  Well !  "  said  he,  taking  the  hand  I  held  out 
to  him,  and  forgetting  to  let  it  go  again.  "  I 
did  not  know  you  were  in  town,''  said  I.  "  I 
should  like  to  know  who  you  are,"  said  he  ; 
"I  know  that  I  know  you,  but  I  cannot  tell 
your  name."  And  I  had  actually  to  name  my- 
self to  him.  Then  he  wke  up  in  good  earnest, 
and  said  he  had  been  meaning  to  come  to 
Chelsea.  "  But  Carlyle  is  in  Scotland,"  I  told 
him  with  due  humility.  "So  I  heard  from 
Spedding  already,  but  I  asked  Spedding, 
would  he  go  with  me  to  see  Mrs.  Carlyle  ?  and 
he  said  he  would."  I  told  him  if  he  really 
meant  to  come,  he  had  better  not  wait  for 
backing,  under  the  present  circumstances  ;  and 
then  pursued  my  way  to  the  Macreadys'  box  ; 
where  I  was  received  by  William  (whom  I  had 
not  divined)  with  a  "  Gracious  heavens  !  "  and 
spontaneous  dramatic  start,  which  made  me 
all  but  answer,  "  Gracious  heavens  !  "  and  start 
dramatically  in  my  turn.  And  then  I  was 
kissed  all  round  by  his  women ;  and  poor  Nell 

Gwyn,    Mrs.    M G ,  deemed    ahuost 

pushed  by  the  general  enthusiasm  on  the  dis- 
tracted idea  of  kissing  me  also  !  They  would 
not  let  me  return  to  my  stupid  place,  hut  put 
in  a  third  chair  for  me  in  front  of  their  box; 
"and  the  latter  end  of  that  woman  was  better 
than  tfie  beginning."  Macready  was  in  perfect 
ecstasies  over  the  "Life  of  Schiller,"  spoke  of 
jt  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  As  "a  sign  of  the 
times,"  I  may  mention  that  in  the  box  opposite 
sat  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  with  Payne  Col- 
lier !  Next  to  us  were  D'Orsayand"  Milady"  ! 
P>etween  eleven  and  twelve  it  was  all  over  — 
and  the  practical  result?    Eight-and-sixpence 


for  a  fly,  and  a  headache  for  twenty-four  hours  ! 
I  went  to  bed  as  wearied  as  a  little  woman 
could  be,  and  dreamt  that  I  was  plunging 
through  a  quagmire  seeking  some  herbs  which 
were  to  save  the  life  of  Mrs.  Maurice ;  and 
that  Maurice  was  waiting  at  home  for  them  in 
an  agony  of  impatience,  while  I  could  not  get 
out  of  the  mud-water  ! 

There  is  a  painful  sadness  in  many  of 
the  letters,  especially  those  in  the  third 
volume.  They  show  that  the  increased 
income  that  came  from  Carlyle's  later 
popularity  brought  no  relief  to  him,  tor- 
tured by  the  labor  of  book-writing,  or  to 
his  wife,  as  great  though  not  so  noisy  a 
sufferer  as  he  was  from  weak  health  and 
sleeplessness.  When  Mrs.  Carlyle's 
jealousy  of  Lady  Ashburton  had  spent 
itself,  the  strain  of  her  husband's  work  on 
Frederick  tiie  Great,  the  writing  of  which 
both  he  and  she  regarded  as  a  solemn 
duty,  to  which  all  personal  comfort  must 
be  sacrificed,  was  nearly  as  irksome. 
Perhaps  Carlyle,  having  married  his 
charming  wife,  ought  to  have  abandoned 
the  calling  of  author,  philosopher,  and 
prophet,  to  which  he  had  pledged  himself, 
and  to  have  made  no  effort  to  give  play  — 
which,  as  it  turned  out,  was  anything  but 
play  —  to  his  genius.  But  his  wife  mar- 
ried him  for  his  genius,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  show  that  he  would  have  been  a 
better  husband  or  made  his  wife  happier 
had  he  abandoned  his  callins:. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

KiNLOCH-HOURAN  Castle  Stands  out 
of  the  very  waters  of  Loch  Houran,  with 
its  ruined  gables  and  towers  clothed  with 
ivy.  From  the  water  it  looked  like  noth- 
ing but  a  roofless  and  deserted  ruin.  One 
tower  in  the  centre  stood  up  above  the 
jagged  lines  of  the  walls,  with  something 
that  looked  like  a  ruined  balcony  or  ter- 
race commanding  the  landscape.  The 
outline  was  indistinct,  for  the  trees  that 
had  got  footing  in  the  ruined  chambers 
below  grew  high  and  wild,  veiling  the 
means  by  which  it  was  sustained  at  that 
altitude:  but  the  little  platform  itself  was 
very  visible,  surrounding  the  solid  block 
of  the  tower,  which  showed  no  window  or 
opening,  but  looked  as  if  it  might  yet  out- 
live centuries.  As  the  boat  approached, 
Walter  saw  the  rowers  whisper,  and  give 
significant  looks  at  Symington,  who   sat 
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respectfully  on  one  of  the  cross  seats,  not 
to  put  himself  in  the  way  of  his  master, 
who  occupied  the  other  alone.  Hoarse 
whispers  breathed  about  the  other  end  of 
the  boat,  and  Symington  was  projijajed  in 
the  shoulders  with  an  occasional  oar. 
"Will  ye  no' be  letting  him  see't?"  the 
rowers  said.  Walter's  faculties  were  ea- 
gerly acute  in  the  strangeness  of  every- 
thing around  him;  the  sense  that  he  was 
going  to  an  impossible  house  —  to  a  ruin 
—  on  an  impossible  errand  seemed  to  keep 
him  on  the  alert  in  every  particular  of  his 
being.  He  could  see  through  the  dusk, 
he  could  hear  through  the  whistle  of  the 
wind  and  the  lashing  of  the  water  upon 
the  boat's  side,  which  was  like  the  roar  of 
a  mimic  storm  ;  and  he  was  not  even  in- 
sensible to  the  comic  element  in  Syming- 
ton's face,  who  waved  away  the  oar  with 
which  he  was  poked,  and  replied  with 
words  and  frowns  and  looks  full  of  such 
superiority  of  information,  that  a  burst  of 
sudden  nervous  laughter  at  the  sight  re- 
lieved Walter's  excitement.  He  felt  that 
a  thrill  of  disapproval  at  this  went  through 
the  boat,  and  the  men  in  the  bow  shook 
their  bonnets  as  they  rowed. 

"  It's  nothing  to  laugh  at,  my  lord,"  said 
old  Symington,  "though  I'm  not  one  — 
and  I  make  no  question  but  your  lordship 
is  not  one  —  to  lose  my  presence  o'  mind. 
Yon's  the  phenomenon  that  they  wanted 
me  to  call  your  lordship's  attention  to," 
he  added,  jerking  his  arm,  but  without 
turning  his  head,  in  the  direction  of  the 
tower. 

"The  light.^"- Walter  said.  He  had 
been  about  to  ask  what  the  meaning  of  it 
might  be.  It  had  not  been  visible  at  all 
when  they  started,  but  for  the  last  mo- 
ment or  two  had  been  growing  steadily. 
The  daylight  was  waning  every  minute, 
and  no  doubt  (he  thought)  it  was  this  that 
made  the  light  more  evident.  It  shone 
from  the  balcony  or  high  roof-terrace 
which  surrounded  the  old  tower.  It  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  what  it  was,  or 
identify  any  lamp  or  beacon  as  the  origin 
of  it.  It  seemed  to  come  from  the  ter- 
race generally,  a  soft,  extended  light,  with 
nothing  fiery  in  it,  no  appearance  of  any 
blaze  or  burning,  but  a  motionless,  clear 
shining,  which  threw  a  strange  glimmer 
upwards  upon  the  solid  mass  of  the  tower, 
and  downwards  upon  the  foliage,  which 
was  black  and  glistening,  and  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water.  "  Yon's  the  phe- 
nomenon," said  Symington,  pointing  with 
a  jerk  of  his  elbow.  The  light  brought 
out  the  whole  mass  of  rugged  masonry 
and  trees  from  the  rest  of  the  landscape, 
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and  softly  defined  it  against  the  darker 
background. 

"  How  is  it  done?"  said  the  young  man 
simply.  He  perceived  the  moinent  after 
that  his  tone  was  like  that  of  the  bagman 
on  the  coach,  and  shivered  at  the  thought. 
So  soft  and  steady  was  the  light  that  it 
had  not  seemed  to  him  extraordinary  at 
all. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  phenome- 
non ? "  he  asked  hastily.  He  remem- 
bered suddenly  that  the  youngf  lady  on 
the  coach  had  spoken  of  this  light,  and 
taken  it,  so  to  speak,  under  her  protection. 

"  If  your  lordship  has  ainy  desire  to  in- 
quire into  my  opinion,"  said  old  Syming- 
ton, "though  I  doubt  that's  little  likely,  I 
would  say  it  was  just  intended  to  work  on 
the  imagination.  Now  and  then,  indeed, 
it's  useful  in  the  way  of  a  sign  —  like  a 
person  waving  to  you  to  come  and  speak; 
but  to  work  on  the  imagination,  that's 
what  I  would  say." 

Walter  looked  up  at  the  light  which 
threw  a  faint  glimmer  across  the  dark 
water,  showing  the  blackness  of  the 
roughened  ripple,  over  which  they  were 
making  their  way,  and  bringing  into  curi- 
ous prominence  the  dark  mass  of  the 
building  rising  out  of  it.  It  was  not  like 
the  moon,  it  was  more  distinct  than  star- 
light, it  was  paler  than  a  torch  :  nor  was 
there  any  apparent  central  point  from 
which  it  came.  There  was  no  electric 
light  in  those  days,  nor  was  Loch  Houran 
a  probable  spot  for  its  introduction  :  but 
the  clear,  colorless  light  was  of  that  de- 
scription. It  filled  the  visitor  with  a 
vague  curiosity,  but  nothing  more. 

"To  work  on  —  whose  imagination? 
and  with  what  object?"  he  said. 

But  as  he  asked  the  question  the  boat 
shot  forward  into  the  narrow  part  of  the 
loch,  and  rounded  the  corner  of  the  ruin. 
Anything  more  hopeless  as  a  place  to 
which  living  passengers,  with  the  usual 
incumbrances  of  luggage,  were  going, 
could  not  well  be  conceived;  but  after  a 
few  minutes'  rowing,  the  boat  ran  in  to 
some  rude  steps  on  the  other  side  of  the 
castle,  where  there  were  traces  of  a  path 
leading  up  across  the  rough  grass  to  a 
partially  visible  door.  All  was  so  dark 
by  this  time  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
Walter  found  the  landing;  when  he  had 
got  ashore,  and  his  portmanteau  had  been 
put  out  on  the  bank,  the  men  in  the  boat 
pushed  off  with  an  energy  and  readiness 
which  proved  their  satisfaction  in  getting 
clear  of  the  castle  and  its  traditions.  To 
find  himself  left  there,  with  an  apparently 
ruined  house  behind  him,  his  property  at 
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his  feet,  his  old  servant  by  his  side,  night 
closinor  in  around,  and  the  dark,  glistening 
water  lappinjj  up  on  the  stones  at  his  feet, 
was  about  as  forlorn  a  situation  as  could 
be  imagined. 

"Are  we  to  pass  the  night  here?"  he 
said,  in  a  voice  which  could  not  help  be- 
ing somewhat  querulous. 

The  sound  of  a  door  opening  behind 
interrupted  his  words,  and  turning  round 
he  saw  an  old  man  standing  in  the  door- 
way, with  a  small  lamp  in  his  hand.  He 
held  it  up  high  over  his  head  to  see  who 
the  new-comers  were;  and  Walter,  look- 
ing round,  saw  a  bowed  and  aged  figure 
—  a  pale  old  face,  which  might  have  been 
made  out  of  ivory,  so  bloodless  was  it,  the 
forehead  polished  and  shining,  some  grey 
locks  escaping  at  the  side  of  a  black  skull- 
cap, and  eyes  looking  out  keenly  into  the 
darkness. 

"It  is  just  his  lordship,  Macalister," 
said  old  Symington. 

The  young  man,  who  was  so  strange  to 
it  all,  stood  with  a  sort  of  helplessness 
between  the  two  old  men  who  were  fa- 
miliar with  each  other  and  the  place  and 
all  its  customs. 

"  Come  away,  then,  come  away,"  cried 
the  guardian  of  the  house,  with  a  shrill 
voice  that  penetrated  the  stillness  sharply. 
"  What  are  ye  biding  there  for  in  the 
dark  ?  " 

"  And  who's  to  carry  up  my  lord's  port- 
manteau?" said  Symington. 

"His  portmanteau!"  cried  the  other, 
with  a  sort  of  eldritch  laugh.  "  Has  he 
come  to  bide?" 

This  colloquy  held  over  him  exasper- 
ated Walter,  and  he  seized  the  portman- 
teau hastily,  forgetting  his  dignity. 

"Lend  a  hand,  Symington,  and  let  us 
have  no  more  talk,"  he  said. 

There  is  a  moment  when  the  most  for- 
lorn sensations  and  the  most  dismal  cir- 
cumstances become  either  ludicrous  or 
irritating.  The  young  man  shook  off  his 
sense  of  oppression  and  repugnance  as  he 
hastened  up  the  slope  to  the  door,  while 
the  lantern,  flashing  fitfully  about,  showed 
now  the  broken  path,  now  the  rough  red 
masonry  of  the  ruin,  which  was  scarcely 
less  unlike  a  ruin  on  this  side  than  on  the 
other.  The  door  gave  admittance  into  a 
narrow  passage  only,  out  of  which  a  spiral 
staircase  ascended  close  to  the  entrance, 
the  passage  itself  apparently  leading 
away  into  tlie  darkness  to  a  considerable 
dislance.  At  the  end  of  it  stood  a  woman 
with  a  lighted  candle  peering  out  at  the 
stranger  as  the  man  had  done.  He 
seemed  to  realize  the  stories  which  every 


one  has   read  of  a  belated   traveller  un-' 
willingly  received  into  some  desolate  inn, 
which   turns   out  to  be  the  headquarters 
of  a  robber  band,  and  where  the  intruder 
must  be  murdered  ere  the  morning. 

"This  is  your  way,  my  lord,"  said  the 
shrill  old  man,  leading  the  way  up  the 
spiral  stair.  The  whole  scene  was  like  a 
picture.  The  woman  holding  up  her 
light  at  the  end  of  the  long  passage,  the 
old  man  with  his  lamp,  the  dark  corners 
full  of  silence  and  mystery,  the  cold  wind 
blowing  as  through  an  icy  ravine.  And 
the  sensations  of  the  young  man,  who 
had  not  even  had  those  experiences  of 
adventure  which  most  young  men  have  in 
these  travelling  days,  whom  poverty  and 
idleness  had  kept  at  home  in  tame  do- 
mestic comfort,  were  very  strange  and 
novel.  He  seemed  to  himself  to  be  walk- 
ing into  a  romance,  not  into  any  real 
place,  but  into  some  old  story-book,  a  mys- 
tery of  Udolpho,  an  antiquated  and  con- 
ventional region  of  gloom  and  artificial 
alarms. 

"  Come  this  way,  my  lord  ;  come  this 
way,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "the  steps  are  a 
bit  worn,  for  they're  auld,  auld  —  as  auld 
as  the  house.  But  we  hope  you'll  find 
everything  as  comfortable  as  the  circum- 
stances will  permit.  We  have  had  just 
twa  three  days  to  prepare,  my  mistress 
and  me ;  but  we've  done  our  best  as  far," 
he  added,  "as  the  circumstances  will  per- 
mit.    This  way,  this  way,  my  lord." 

At  the  head  of  the  stair  everything 
was  black  as  night.  The  old  man's  lamp 
threw  his  own  somewhat  fantastic  shadow 
upon  the  wall  of  a  narrow  corridor  as  he 
held  it  up  to  guide  the  new-comer.  Close 
to  the  top  of  the  staircase,  however,  there 
opened  a  door,  through  which  a  warm 
light  was  showing,  and  Walter,  to  his  sur- 
prise, found  himself  in  a  comfortably  fur- 
nished room  with  a  cheerful  fire,  and  a 
table  covered  for  dinner,  a  welcome  end 
to  the  discomfort  and  gloom  of  the  arriv- 
al. The  room  was  low,  but  large,  and 
there  were  candles  on  the  mantelpiece 
and  table  which  made  a  sort  of  twinkling 
illumination  in  the  midst  of  the  dark  pan- 
elled walls  and  dark  furniture.  The  room 
was  lined  with  books  at  one  end.  It  was 
furnished  with  comfortable  sofas  and 
chairs  of  modern  manufacture.  There 
was  a  curious  dim  mirror  over  the  man- 
telshelf in  a  heavy  gill  frame  of  old  carv- 
ing, one  or  two  dim  old  portraits  hung 
opposite,  the  curtains  were  drawn,  the 
fire  was  bright,  the  white  tablecloth  with 
an  old-fashioned  silver  vase  in  the  middle, 
and  the  candles  burninir,  made  a  cheer 
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ful  centre  of  light.  At  the  further  end 
was  another  door,  open,  which  admitted 
to  a  bedroom,  dim,  but  comfortable  in  the 
firelij^ht.  All  this  was  encouraging.  Wal- 
ter threw  himself  into  a  chair  with  a 
sense  that  the  situation  altogether  was 
improving.  Things  cannot  be  so  very 
bad  when  there  is  a  fire  and  lights,  and 
a  prospect  of  dinnner.  He  began  to 
laugh  at  himself,  when  he  had  taken  off 
his  coat,  and  felt  the  warmth  of  the  glow- 
ing fire.  Ever3'thing  around  him  was 
adapted  for  comfort.  There  was  a  little 
want  of  light  which  left  all  the  corners 
mysterious,  and  showed  the  portraits 
dimly,  like  half-seen  spectators,  looking 
down  from  the  wall;  but  the  comfortable 
was  much  more  present  than  the  weird 
and  uncanny  which  had  so  much  predomi- 
nated on  his  arrival.  And  when  a  dinner 
which  was  very  good  and  carefully 
cooked,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  which, 
though  he  had  not  very  much  skill  in  that 
subject,  Walter  knew  to  be  costly  and 
fine,  had  been  served  with  noiseless  care 
by  Symington,  the  young  man  began  to 
recover  his  spirits,  and  to  think  of  the 
tradition  which  required  his  presence 
here,  as  silly  indeed,  but  without  harm. 
After  dinner  he  seated  himself  by  the  fire 
to  think  over  the  whole  matter.  It  was 
not  yet  a  fortnight  since  this  momentous 
change  had  happened  in  his  life.  Before 
that  he  had  been  without  importance, 
without  use  in  the  world,  with  little  hope, 
with  nothing  he  cared  for  sufficiently  to 
induce  him  to  exert  himself  one  way  or 
another.  Now  after  he  had  passed  this 
curious  probation  whatever  it  was,  what  a 
life  opened  before  him !  He  did  not  even 
know  how  important  it  was,  how  much 
worth  living.  It  shone  before  him  indis- 
tinctly as  a  sort  of  vague,  general  realiza- 
tion of  all  dreams.  Wealth— -that  was 
the  least  of  it;  power  to  do  whatever  he 
pleased;  to  affect  other  people's  lives,  to 
choose  for  himself  almost  whatever 
pleased  him.  He  thought  of  Parliament, 
even  of  government,  in  his  ignorance  :  he 
thought  of  travel,  he  thought  of  great 
houses  full  of  gaiety  and  life.  It  was 
not  as  yet  suflficiently  realized  to  make 
him  decide  on  one  thing  or  another.  He 
preferred  it  as  it  was,  vague — an  indefi- 
nite mass  of  good  things  and  glories  to 
come.  Only  this  ordeal,  or  whatever  it 
was — those  few  days  more  or  less  that 
he  was  bound  to  remain  at  Kinloch-hou- 
ran,  stood  between  him  and  his  magnifi- 
cent career.  And  after  all,  Kinloch- 
houran  was  nothing  very  terrible.  It 
might  be  like  the  mysteries  of  Udolpho 
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outside  ;  but  all  the  mysteries  of  Udolpho 
turned  out,  he  remembered,  quite  explain- 
able, and  not  so  very  alarming  after  all; 
and  these  rooms,  which  bore  the  traces 
of  having  been  lived  in  very  lately,  and 
which  were  quite  adapted  to  be  lived  in, 
did  not  seem  to  afford  much  scope  for  the 
mysterious.  There  were  certain  points, 
indeed,  in  which  they  were  defective,  a 
want  of  air,  something  which  occasion- 
ally caught  at  his  respiration,  and  gave 
him  a  sort  of  choked  and  stifled  sensa- 
tion ;  but  that  was  natural  enough,  so 
carefully  closed  as  everything  was,  cur- 
tains drawn,  every  draught  warded  off. 
Sometimes  he  had  an  uneasy  feeling  as  if 
somebody  had  come  in  behind  him  and 
was  hanging  about  the  back  of  his  chair. 
On  one  occasion  he  even  went  so  far  as 
to  ask  sharply,  "Is  it  you,  Symington.?" 
but,  looking  back,  was  ashamed  of  himself, 
for  of  course  there  was  nobody  there. 
He  changed  his  seat,  however,  so  as  to 
face  the  door,  and  even  went  the  length 
of  opening  it,  and  looking  out  to  see  if 
there  was  any  one  about.  The  little  cor- 
ridor seemed  to  ramble  away  into  a  dark- 
ness so  great  that  the  light  of  his  candle 
did  no  more  than  touch  its  surface  —  the 
spiral  staircase  looked  like  a  well  of 
gloom.  This  made  him  shiver  slightly, 
and  a  half  wish  to  lock  his  door  came 
over  him,  of  which  he  felt  ashamed  as  he 
turned  back  into  the  cheerful  light. 

After  all,  it  was  nothing  but  the  sensa- 
tion of  loneliness  which  made  this  im- 
pression. He  went  back  to  his  chair  and 
once  more  resumed  his  thoughts  —  or 
rather  was  it  not  his  thoughts  —  nay,  his 
fancies  —  that  resumed  him,  and  fluttered 
about  and  around,  presenting  to  him  a 
hundred  swiftly  changing  scenes?  He 
saw  visions  of  his  old  life,  detached  scenes 
which  came  suddenly  up  through  the  dark- 
ness and  presented  themselves  before  him 
—  a  bit  of  Sloebury  High  Street,  with  a 
group  of  his  former  acquaintances  now  so 
entirely  separated  from  him;  the  little 
drawing-room  at  the  cottage,  with  Julia 
Herbert  singing  him  a  song ;  Underwood's 
rooms  on  that  particular  night  when  he 
had  gone  in,  in  search  of  something  like 
excitement  and  had  found  everything  so 
dull  and  flat.  None  of  these  scenes  had 
any  connection  with  his  new  beginning  in 
life.  They  all  belonged  to  the  past,  which 
was  so  entirely  past  and  over.  But  these 
were  the  scenes  which  came  with  a  sort  of 
perversity,  all  broken,  changing  like  badly 
managed  views  in  a  magic  lantern,  pro- 
duced before  him  without  any  will  of  his. 
There  was  a  sort  of  bewildering  effect  in 
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the  way  in  which  they  swept  along,  one 
effacing  another,  all  of  them  so  alien  to 
the  scene  in  which  he  found  himself.  He 
had  to  get  up  at  last,  shaking  himself  as 
free  of  the  curious  whirl  of  unwonted  im- 
agination as  he  could.  No  doubt  his 
imagination  was  excited  ;  but  happily  not, 
he  said  to  himself,  by  anything  connected 
with  the  present  scene  in  which  he  found 
himself.  Had  it  been  roused  by  these 
strange  surroundings,  by  the  darkness  and 
silence  that  were  about  him,  by  the  loneli- 
ness to  which  he  was  so  unused,  he  felt 
that  there  was  no  telling  what  he  might 
see  or  think  he  saw;  but  fortunately  it 
was  not  in  this  way  that  his  imagination 
worked.  His  pulse  was  quick,  however, 
his  heart  beating,  a  quite  involuntary  ex- 
citement in  all  his  bodily  faculties.  He 
got  up  hastily  and  went  to  the  book- 
shelves, where  he  found,  to  his  surprise, 
a  large  collection  of  novels  and  light  lit- 
erature. It  seemed  to  Walter  that  his 
predecessor,  whom  he  had  never  seen  — 
the  former  Lord  Erradeen,  who  inhabited 
these  rooms  not  very  long  ago  —  had  been 
probably,  like  himself,  anxious  to  quench 
the  rising  of  his  fancy  in  the  less  exciting 
course  of  a  fictitious  drama,  the  conven- 
tional excitements  of  a  story.  He  looked 
over  the  shelves  with  a  curious  sympathy 
for  this  unknown  person,  whom  indeed  he 
had  never  thought  much  upon  before. 
Did  that  unknown  know  who  was  to  suc- 
ceed him.'*  Did  he  ever  speculate  upon 
Walter  as  Walter  was  now  doing  upon 
him  ?  He  turned  over  the  books  with  a 
strange  sense  of  examining  the  secrets  of 
his  predecessor's  mind.  They  were  al- 
most all  books  of  adventure  and  excite- 
ment. He  took  down,  after  a  moment,  a 
volume  of  Dumas,  and  returned  to  his 
easy  chair  by  the  fire,  to  lose  himself  in 
the  breathless  ride  of  D'Artagnan  and  the 
luckless  fortunes  of  the  three  compan- 
ions. It  answered  the  purpose  admira- 
bly. A  sudden  lull  came  over  his  restless 
fancy.  He  was  in  great  comfort  exter- 
nally, warmed  and  fed  and  reposing  after 
a  somewhat  weary  day,  and  the  spell  of 
the  great  story-teller  got  hold  of  him.  He 
was  startled  out  of  this  equable  calm  when 
Symington  came  in  to  light  the  candles  in 
his  bedroom  and  bring  hot  water,  and 
offer  his  services  generally.  Symington 
regarded  him  with  an  approval  which  he 
did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  dis- 
semble. 

"That's  right,  my  lord,  that's  right," 
he  said.  •'  Reading's  a  very  fine  thing 
when  you  have  too  much  to  occupy  your 
thoughts." 


Walter  was  amused  by  this  deliverance, 
and  happily  not  impatient  of  it.  "That 
is  a  new  reason  for  reading,"  he  said. 

"  But  it  is  a  real  just  one,  if  your  lord- 
ship will  permit  me  to  say  so.  Keep  you 
to  your  book,  my  lord  ;  it's  just  fine  for 
putting  other  things  out  of  your  head. 
It's  Dumas's  you're  reading .''  I've  tried 
that  French  fellow  myself,  but  I  cannot 
say  that  I  made  head  or  tail  of  him.  He 
would  have  it  that  all  that  has  happened 
in  history  was  just  at  the  mercy  of  a 
wheen  adventurers,  two  or  three  vagrants 
of  Frenchmen.  No,  no.  I  may  believe 
a  great  deal,  but  I'm  not  likely  to  believe 
that." 

"  I  see  you  are  a  critic,  Symington  ;  and 
do  you  read  for  the  same  reason  that 
you  have  been  suggesting  to  me?  —  be- 
cause you  have  too  much  to  occupy  your 
thoughts?" 

"  Well,  pairtly,  my  lord,  and  pairtly  just 
in  my  idle  hours  to  pass  the  time.  1  have 
made  up  your  fire  and  lighted  the  candles, 
and  everything  is  in  order.  Will  I  wait 
upon  your  lordship  till  you're  inclined  for 

your   bed?    or  will  I "      Symington 

made  a  significant  pause,  which  it  was  not 
very  difficult  to  interpret. 

"You  need  not  wait,"  Walter  said;  and 
then,  with  an  instinct  which  he  was  half 
ashamed  of,  he  asked  hurriedly,  "  Where- 
abouts do  you  sleep?" 

"That  is  just  the  diflficulty,"  said  old 
Symington.  "  I'm  rather  out  of  call  if  your 
lordship  should  want  anything.  The  only 
way  will  just  be  to  come  down  the  stairs, 
if  your  lordship  will  take  the  trouble,  and 
ring  the  big  bell.  It  would  waken  a'  the 
seven  sleepers  if  it  was  rung  at  their  lug : 
and  I'm  not  so  ill  to  waken  when  there  is 
noise  enough.  But  ye  have  everything 
to  your  hand,  my  lord.  If  you'll  just  give 
a  glance  into  the  other  room,  I  can  let  ye 
see  where  everything  is.  There  is  the 
spirit-lamp,  not  to  say  a  small  kettle  by 
the  fire,  and  there's " 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Walter.  "  I  shall 
not  want  anything  more  to-night." 

The  old  servant  went  away  with  a 
glance  round  the  room,  in  which  Walter 
thought  there  was  some  anxiety,  and 
stopped  again  at  the  door  to  say  "  Good- 
night, my  lord.  It's  not  that  I  am  keen 
for  my  bed  —  if  your  lordship  would  like 
me  to  bide,  or  even  to  take  a  doze  upon  a 
chair " 

"  Go  to  bed,  old  Sym,"  said  the  young 
man  with  a  laugh.  The  idea  of  finding  a 
protector  in  Symington  was  somewhat 
ludicrous.  But  these  interruptions  dis- 
turbed him  once  more,  and  brought  back 
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his  excitement :  he  felt  a  sort  of  pang  as 
he  heard  the  old  servant's  heavy  step  go- 
incr  down  the  winding  stair,  and  echoing 
far  away,  as  it  seemed,  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  Then  that  extreme  and  blight- 
ing silence  which  is  like  a  sort  of  con- 
scious death  came  upon  the  place.  The 
thick  curtains  shut  out  every  sound  of 
wind  and  water  outside  as  they  shut  out 
every  glimpse  of  light.  Walter  heard  his 
pulses  in  his  ears,  his  heart  thumping  like 
the  hammer  of  a  machine.  The  whole 
universe.seemed  concentrated  in  that  only 
living  breathing  thing,  which  was  himself. 
He  tried  to  resume  his  book,  but  the  spell 
of  the  story  was  broken.  He  could  no 
longer  follow  the  fortunes  of  Athos,  Por- 
thos,  and  Aramis.  Walter  Methven  thrust 
himself  in  front  of  those  personages,  and 
though  he  was  not  half  so  amusing, 
claimed  a  superior  importance  by  right  of 
thoso  pulses  that  clanged  in  his  head  like 
drums  beating.  He  said  to  himself  that 
he  was  very  comfortable,  that  he  had 
never  expected  to  be  so  well  off.  But  he 
could  not  regain  his  composure  or  sense 
of  well-being.  It  was  a  little  better  when 
he  went  into  his  bedroom,  the  mere  move- 
ment and  passage  from  one  room  to  an- 
other being  of  use  to  him.  The  sense  of 
oppression  and  stagnation,  however,  soon 
became  almost  greater  here  than  in  the 
sitting-room.  One  side  of  the  room  was 
entirely  draped  in  close-drawn  curtains, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  out  even 
where  the  windows  were.  He  drew  them 
aside  with  some  trouble,  for  the  draperies 
were  very  heavy,  but  not  to  much  advan- 
tage. At  first  it  seemed  to  him  that  there 
were  no  windows  at  all;  then  he  caught 
sight  of  something  like  a  recess  high  in 
the  wall ;  and  climbing  up,  found  the  hasp 
of  a  rough  shutter,  which  covered  a  small 
square  window  built  into  a  cave  of  the 
deep  masonry.  That  this  should  be  the 
only  means  of  lighting  an  almost  luxurious 
sleeping  chamber,  bewildered  him  more 
and  more ;  but  it  would  not  open,  and  let 
in  no  air,  and  the  atmosphere  felt  more 
stifling  than  ever  in  this  revelation  of  the 
impossibility  of  renewing  it.  Finally,  he 
went  to  bed  with  a  sort  of  rueful  sense 
that  there  was  the  last  citadel  and  refuge 
of  a  stranger  beset  by  imaginations  in  so 
weird  and  mysterious  a  place.  He  did 
not  expect  to  sleep,  but  he  determined 
that  he  would  not,  at  least,  be  the  sport  of 
his  own  fancies. 

It  astonished  Walter  beyond  measure 
to  find  himself  waking  in  broad  daylight, 
with  Symington  moving  softly  about  the 
room,  and  a  long  window,  the  existence  of 


which  he  had  never  suspected,  facing  him 
as  he  looked  up  from  his  pillows,  after  a 
comfortable  night's  sleep.  Mingled  shame 
and  amusement  made  him  burst  into  an 
uneasy  laugh,  as  he  realized  this  exceed- 
ingly easy  end  of  his  tribulations. 

"Mrs.  Macalister,"  said  Symington, 
"would  like  well  to  know  when  your 
lordship  is  likely  to  be  ready,  to  put  down 
the  trout  at  the  right  moment:  for  it's 
an  awful  pity  to  spoil  a  Loch-Houran 
trout." 

CHAPTER   XI. 

To  insist  upon  the  difference  between 
an  impression  made  when  we  arrive,  tired 
and  excited  at  night,  in  a  strange  place, 
and  that  which  the  same  scene  produces 
in  the  early  freshness  and  new  life  of  the 
morning,  would  be  to  deliver  ourselves 
over  to  the  reign  of  the  truism.  It  would, 
however,  have  been  impossible  to  feel 
this  with  more  force  than  Walter  felt  it. 
His  sensations  of  alarm  and  excitement 
struck  him  not  only  as  unjustifiable  but 
ludicrous.  He  laughed  once  more  when 
he  came  out  of  his  chamber  into  the  warm 
and  genial  room,  which  had  seemed  to 
him  so  mysterious  and  dark  on  the  pre- 
vious night.  There  were  windows  upon 
either  side  of  the  fireplace,  each  in  a  deep 
recess  like  a  small  room,  so  great  was  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  They  looked  out 
upon  the  mountains,  upon  the  narrow  end 
of  the  loch,  all  bubbling  and  sparkling  in 
the  sunshine,  and  down  upon  the  little 
grassy  slope  rough  and  uncared  for,  yet 
green,  which  was  the  only  practicable 
entrance  to  the  castle.  The  windows 
were  not  large,  and  the  room  still  not  very 
light,  though  the  sunshine  which  poured 
in  at  one  side  made  a  most  picturesque 
effect  of  light  and  shade.  The  portraits 
on  the  wall  were  better  than  they  had 
seemed,  and  had  lost  the  inquisitive  air 
of  dissatisfied  inspection  which  Walter's 
imagination  had  given  them.  The  book- 
shelves at  the  end  gave  relief  to  the  room, 
with  their  cheerful  gilding  and  the  sub- 
dued tone  of  their  bindings.  Walter 
thought  of  the  chamber  in  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress  "  turned  towards  the  sunrising, 
the  name  of  which  was  Peace.  But  peace 
was  not  the  thing  most  suggested  at 
Kinloch-houran  by  any  of  the  accessories 
about,  and  a  vision  of  the  chilliness  of  the 
gray  light  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  force 
of  the  east  wind  when  it  came,  crossed 
his  mind  in  true  nineteenth-century  crit- 
icism of  the  more  poetical  view.  But  in 
the  mean  time,  the  policy  of  enjoying  the 
present  was  undeniable,  especially  when 
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that  present  took  the  form  of  a  Loch- 
Houran  trout,  fresh  from  the  water,  and 
cooked  as  fish  only  are  under  such  condi- 
tions. He  looked  back  upon  the  agita- 
tions of  the  evening,  and  the  reluctant 
angry  sentiment  with  which  he  had  come 
to  this  old  house  of  his  family  with  amused 
incredulity  and  shame.  To  think  that  he 
could  be  such  an  impressionable  fool! 
He  dismissed  it  all  lightly  from  his  mind 
as  he  hurried  over  his  breakfast,  with  the 
intention  of  getting  out  at  once  and  ex- 
ploring everything  about.  He  had  even 
newspapers  upon  his  table  along  with  the 
fresh  scones,  the  new-made  butter,  all  the 
fresh  provisions  of  the  meal.  To  be  sure, 
it  was  Glasgow  and  not  London  from 
which  they  came  —  but  the  world's  history 
was  no  less  instant  in  them,  flashing  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  into  this  home  of 
the  ancient  ages. 

His  first  inspection  was  of  the  castle 
itself,  which  he  undertook  under  the  aus- 
pices of  old  Symington  and  old  Macalis- 
ter,  both  eager  to  explain  and  describe 
what  it  had  been,  as  well  as  what  it  was. 
What  it  was  did  not  consist  of  very  much. 
"My  lord's  rooms,"  those  in  which  he 
had  spent  the  night,  were  the  only  hab- 
itable portion  of  the  great  pile.  He  was 
led  through  the  roofless  hall,  with  its 
musicians'  gallery  still  perched  high  up 
and  overshadowed  with  canopies  of  ashen 
boughs,  vigorous  though  leafless;  the 
guard-room,  the  supposed  kitchen  with  its 
large  chimney,  the  oblong  space  from  east 
to  west  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
the  chapel.  All  was  a  little  incoherent  in 
the  completeness  of  ruin.  There  was  lit- 
tle of  the  stimulation  of  family  pride  to  be 
got  out  of  those  desolate  places.  The 
destruction  was  too  complete  to  leave 
room  even  for  the  facile  web  of  imagina- 
tion. The  Crusader,  about  whom  there 
was  a  legend  a  little  too  picturesque  and 
romantic  to  be  true,  or  the  lady  who  was 
only  saved  by  his  sudden  appearance  from 
unfaithfulness,  were  not  more  easy  to 
conjure  up  within  the  inclosure  of  those 
shapeless  walls  than  on  any  unremarkable 
spot  where  tiie  story  might  iiave  been  told. 
Walter  grew  a  little  weary  as  Symington 
and  the  old  guardian  of  the  house  argued 
as  to  which  was  this  division  of  the  castle, 
and  which  that.  He  left  them  discussing 
the  question,  and  climbed  up  by  a  rude 
stair  which  had  been  half  improvised  from 
the  ruined  projections  of  the  masonry,  to 
the  crumbling  battlements  above.  From 
thence  he  looked  down  upon  a  scene 
which  was  older  than  the  oldest  ruin,  yet 
ever  fresh  in  perennial  youth  :   the  loch 


stretched  out  like  a  great  mirror  under 
the  wintry  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  dazzling 
blaze  of  the  sunshine,  reflecting  every- 
thing, every  speck  of  cloud  above  and 
every  feathery  twig  and  minute  island  be- 
low. There  was  no  need  to  make  believe 
to  simulate  unfelt  enthusiasm,  or  endeavor 
to  connect  with  unreal  associations  this 
wonderful  and  glorious  scene.  Perhaps 
there  was  in  his  mind  something  more  in 
harmony  with  the  radiance  of  nature  than 
with  the  broken  fragments  of  a  history 
which  he  had  no  skill  to  piece  up  into  life 
again.  He  stood  gazing  upon  the  scene 
in  a  rapture  of  silent  delight.  The  hills 
in  their  robes  of  velvet  softness,  ethereal 
air-garments  more  lovely  than  any  tissue 
ever  woven  in  mortal  loom,  drew  aside  on 
either  hand  in  the  blue  space  and  dazzling 
atmosphere  to  open  out  this  liquid  vale  of 
light,  with  its  dark  specks  of  islets,  its 
feathery  banks,  all  rustling  with  leafless 
trees.  Every  outline  and  detail  within  its 
reach  was  turned  into  a  line,  a  touch, 
more  sweet  by  the  flattering  glory  of  the 
still  water  in  which  everything  was  double. 
The  morning  freshness  and  sheen  were 
still  unbroken.  It  was  like  a  new  crea- 
tion lying  contemplating  itself  in  the  first 
ecstasy  of  consciousness.  Walter  was 
gazing  upon  this  wonderful  scene  when 
the  sharp  voice  of  old  Macalister  made 
him  start,  and  take  a  step  aside  which 
almost  had  serious  consequences  :  for  he 
stepped  back  unwarily  upon  the  crumbling 
wall,  and  might  have  fallen  but  for  the 
violent  grip  of  the  old  man,  who  clutched 
him  like  a  shaky  Hercules,  with  a  grasp 
which  was  vigorous  yet  trembling. 

"  Lord's  sake  take  care,"  he  cried.  His 
face  flushed,  then  paled  again  with  gen- 
uine emotion.  "  Do  you  think  we  have  a 
store  of  young  lads  like  you,  that  you  will 
risk  your  life  like  yon?  and  just  in  the 
place  where  the  lady  fell.  You  have 
given  me  such  a  start  I  canna  breathe," 
he  cried. 

To  tell  the  truth,  looking  back  upon  it, 
Walter  himself  did  not  like  the  look  of 
the  precipice  which  he  had  escaped. 

"  Where  the  lady  fell?"  he  asked  with 
a  little  eagerness,  as  he  came  to  the  bat- 
tlement. 

*'  Oh  ay.  I  seldom  bother  my  head 
about  what's  happened,  so  to  speak,  two 
or  three  days  since.  It  was  just  there 
she  fell.  She  has  been  bedridden  ever 
since,  from  a'  1  hear,  which  just  shows 
the  folly  of  venturing  about  an  auld  place 
without  somebody  that  knows  how  to 
take  care  of  ye.  What  would  have  come 
of  you  yoursel',  that  is  the   maister  of  a', 
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if  auld   Sandy  Macalister  had  not  been 
there?" 

"  Thank  you,  Macalister,  you  shall  find 
me  grateful,"  said  Walter ;  "  but  who  was 
this  lady?  two  or  three  days  ago,  did  you 
say?" 

"Years  —  years;  did  I  no  say  years? 
Oh  ay.  it  may  be  longer,  twenty  or  thirty. 
I'm  meaning  just  naething  in  a  life  like 
mine.  She  had  some  silly  story  of  being 
frighted  with  a  gentleman  that  she  thought 
she  saw.  They  are  keen  about  making 
up  a  story  —  women  folk.  She  was  just 
the  sister  to  the  man  of  business,  ye'll 
have  heard  of  her,  — a  pretty  bit  thing,  if 
that  was  of  any  consequence;  but.  Lord's 
sake,  what's  that  atween  you  and  me,  and 
you  ignorant  of  everything?"  the  old 
man  said.  "Do  you  see  the  chimneys 
yonder,  and  the  gable  end  with  the  crow 
steps,  as  they  call  it,  just  pushing  out 
among  the  trees?  That's  just  your  ain 
shooting-box  —  they  call  it  Auchnasheen. 
I'll  tell  you  the  meanings  of  the  names 
another  time.  Out  beyond  yonder,  the 
big  house  away  at  the  point,  it's  a  new 
place  built  for  his  diversion  by  one  of 
your  new  men.  Yon  island  far  away  that's 
bare  and  green  is  the  Island  of  Rest, 
where  all  the  loch  was  once  buried  :  and 
atween  us  and  that  there's  another  isle 
with  a  gable  end  among  the  trees  which 
is  just  the  last  place  that's  left  to  an  auld 
race  to  plant  their  feet  upon.  It's  a  bon- 
nie  piece  of  water;  you  that's  come  from 
the  south  you'll  never  have  seen  the  like. 
I'll  tell  you  all  the  stories  of  the  divers 
places,  and  how  they're  connected  with 
the  Me'vens  that  are  chiefs  of  Loch  Hou- 
ran ;  for  I  wouldna  give  a  button  for  that 
new-fangled  title  of  the  Lords  Erradeen." 

"It  has  lasted  however  for  some  centu- 
ries," said  Walter,  with  a  sudden  sense 
of  displeasure  which  he  felt  to  be  absurd 
enough. 

"And  what  is  that  in  a  family?"  said 
old  Macalister.  "I  think  nothing  of  it. 
A  hundred  years  or  two  that  never  counts 
one  way  nor  another;  it's  nae  antiquity. 
If  that  nonsense  were  true  about  the 
warlock  lord,  he  would  be  but  twa  hun- 
dred and  fifty  at  the  present  speaking,  or 
thereabouts,  and  a'  that  have  ever  thought 
they  saw  him  represent  him  as  a  fine  per- 
sonable man.  I  have  never  had  that 
pleasure  myself,"  the  old  man  said  with 
his  shrill  laugh.  "  Where  are  you  going, 
my  young  gentleman  ?  Ye'll  just  go  down 
like  a  stane  and  end  in  a  rattle  of  dust 
and  mortar,  if  you'll  no  be  guided  by 
me." 

"  Let  you   his  lordship  alone,  Sandy," 


cried  the  voice  of  Symington,  intermin- 
gled with  pants  and  sobs  as  he  climbed 
up  to  the  parapet.  "Ye  must  not  occupy 
my  lord's  time  with  your  old  craiks.  You 
would  perhaps  like,  my  lord,  to  visit  Auch- 
nasheen, where  the  keeper  will  be  on  the 
outlook :  or  may  be  it  would  be  better  to 
organize  your  day's  shooting  for  to-mor- 
row, when  you  have  lookit  a  little  about 
you  :  or  ye  would  perhaps  like  to  take  a 
look  at  the  environs,  or  see  the  factor 
who  is  very  anxious  as  soon  as  your  lord- 
ship has  a  moment " 

"  Oh  !  and  there  is  the  minister  that 
can  tell  ye  a'  about  the  antiquities,  my 
lord:  and  traces  out  the  auld  outline  of 
the  castle  grandly,  till  ye  seem  to  see  it 

in  all  its  glory " 

"Or" — Symington  had  begun,  when 
Walter  turned  at  bay.  He  faced  the  old 
men  with  a  half-laughing  defiance.  "  I 
see  plenty  of  boats  about,"  he  said.  "  I 
am  going  out  to  explore  the  loch.  I  want 
no  attendance,  or  any  help,  but  that  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  leave  me  to  my- 
self." 

"We'll  do  that,  my  lord.  I  will  just 
run  and  cry  upon  Duncan  that  is  waiting 

about " 

The  end  of  all  this  zeal  and  activity 
was  that  when  Walter  found  himself  at 
last  free  and  on  the  shining  bosom  of  the 
loch,  he  was  in  a  boat  too  heavy  for  his 
own  sole  management,  sharing  the  care 
of  it  with  Duncan,  who  was  of  a  taciturn 
disposition  and  answered  only  when  spok- 
en to.  This  made  the  arrangement  almost 
as  satisfactory  as  if  he  had  been  alone, 
for  Duncan  was  quite  willing  to  obey  and 
yield  a  hearty  service  without  disturbing 
his  young  master  with  either  questions  or 
remarks.  He  was  a  large  young  man, 
strong  and  well-knit  though  somewhat 
heavy,  with  a  broad,  smiling  face,  red  and 
freckled,  with  honest  blue  eyes  under 
sandy  eyelashes,  and  a  profusion  of  strong 
and  curly  reddish  hair.  He  beamed  upon 
Lord  Erradeen  with  a  sort  of  friendly  ad- 
miration and  awe,  answering,  "Ay,  my 
lord,"  and  "  No,  my  lord,"  always  with 
the  same  smile  of  general  benevolence 
and  readiness  to  comply  with  every  desire. 
When  they  had  got  beyond  hail  of  the 
castle,  from  which  Symington  and  Macal- 
ister watched  them  anxiously,  Duncan 
mutely  suggested  the  elevation  of  a  mast 
and  setting  of  the  sail  which  the  vessel 
was  furnished  with,  to  which  Walter  as- 
sented with  eagerness:  and  soon  they 
were  skimming  along  before  a  light  wind 
as  if  they  had  wings.  And  now  began 
perhaps  the  most  pleasurable  expedition 
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that  Walter  had  ever  made  in  his  life. 
Escaped  from  the  ruinous  old  pile,  within 
which  he  had  feared  he  knew  not  what, 
escaped  too  from  the  observation  and 
inspection  of  the  two  old  men  so  much 
better  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his 
family  than  himself,  whom  he  felt  to  be 
something  between  keepers  and  school- 
masters—  fairly  launched  forth  upon  the 
world,  with  nothing  to  consult  but  his 
own  pleasure,  Walter  felt  his  spirits  rise 
to  any  height  of  adventure.  There  was 
not  indeed  any  very  wild  adventure  prob- 
able, but  he  was  not  much  used  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  the  sense  of  free- 
dom and  freshness  in  everything  was 
intoxicating  to  the  young  man.  The 
small  boat,  the  rag  of  a  sail,  the  lively 
wind  that  drove  them  along,  the  rushing 
ripple  under  their  keel  all  delighted  him. 
He  held  the  helm  with  a  sense  of  pleas- 
ure almost  beyond  anything  he  had  ever 
known,  feeling  all  the  exhilaration  of  a 
discoverer  in  a  new  country,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  master  of  himself  and  his 
fate.  Duncan  said  nothing,  but  grinned 
from  ear  to  ear,  when  the  young  master 
in  his  inattention  to,  or  to  tell  the  truth 
ignorance  of,  the  capabilities  of  the  boat, 
turned  the  helm  sharply,  bringing  her  up 
to  the  wind  in  such  a  way  as  to  threaten 
the  most  summary  end  for  the  voyage. 
He  kept  his  eye  upon  the  rash  steersman, 
and  Walter  was  not  aware  of  the  risks 
he  ran.  He  directed  his  little  vessel  now 
here,  now  there,  with  absolute  enjoyment, 
running  in  close  ashore  to  examine  the 
village,  turning  about  again  in  a  wild  ela- 
tion to  visit  an  island,  running  the  very 
nose  of  the  boat  into  the  rocky  banks  or 
feathery  bushwood.  How  it  was  that  no 
harm  came  as  they  thus  darted  from  point 
to  point  Duncan  never  knew.  He  stood 
up  roused  to  watchfulness,  with  his  eyes 
intent  on  the  movements  of  his  master 
ready  to  remedy  any  indiscretion.  It  was 
in  the  nature  of  such  undeserved  vigi- 
lance that  the  object  of  it  was  never 
aware  of  it,  but  to  be  sure  Duncan  had 
his  own  life  to  think  of  too. 

They  had  thus  swept  triumphantly  down 
the  loch,  the  wind  favoring,  and  appar- 
ently watching  over  the  rash  voyager  as 
carefully  as  and  still  more  disinterestedly 
than  Duncan.  The  motion,  the  air,  the 
restless  career,  the  novelty  and  the  free- 
dom enchanted  Walter.  He  felt  like  a 
boy  in  his  first  escapade,  with  an  intoxi- 
cating sense  of  independence  and  scorn 
of  danger  which  gave  zest  to  the  inde- 
pendence. At  every  new  zigzag  he  made, 
Duncan   but  grinned  the  more.     He  ut- 


tered the  Gaelic  name  of  every  point  and 
isle,  briefly,  with  guttural  depth,  out  of 
his  chest,  as  they  went  careering  along 
before  the  wind.  The  boat  was  like  an 
inquisitive  visitor,  too  open  for  a  spy, 
poking  in  to  every  corner.  At  length 
they  came  to  an  island  standing  high  out 
of  the  water,  with  a  rocky  beach,  upon 
which  a  boat  lay  carefully  hauled  up,  and 
a  feathery  crest  of  trees,  fine  clumps  of 
fir,  fringed  and  surrounded  by  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  lighter  wood.  In  the  midst  of 
this  fine  network  of  branches,  such  as  we 
call  bare,  being  leafless,  but  which  in  real- 
ity are  all  astir  with  life  restrained,  brown 
purple  buddings  eager  to  start  and  held 
in  like  hounds  in  a  leash  —  rose  the  solid 
outline  of  a  house,  built  upon  the  ridge 
of  rock,  and  appearing  like  a  shadow  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  anatomy  of  the  trees. 

"  That  will  be  joost  the  leddy's,"  cried 
Duncan  ;  at  which  Walter's  heart,  so  light 
in  his  bosom,  gave  an  additional  leap  of 
pleasure.  He  steered  it  so  close  that 
Duncan's  vigilance  was  doubly  taxed,  for 
the  least  neglect  would  have  sent  the  lit- 
tle vessel  ashore.  Walter  examined  the 
little  landing,  the  rocky  path  that  led  up 
the  bank,  winding  among  the  trees,  and 
as  much  as  could  be  made  out  of  the 
house  with  keen  interest.  The  man  with 
the  red  &hirt,  who  had  been  the  young 
lady's  boatman  on  the  previous  day,  ap- 
peared at  the  further  point  as  they  went 
on.  He  was  fishing  from  a  rock  that  pro- 
jected into  the  water,  and  turning  to  gaze 
upon  the  unwary  boat,  with  astonished 
eyes,  shouted  something  in  Gaelic  to 
Duncan,  who  nodded  good-humoredly  a 
great  many  times,  and  replied  with  a  laugh 
in  the  same  tongue. 

"  Yon  will  joost  be  Hamish,"  said  Dun- 
can. 

"  What  is  he  saying  ?  "  cried  Walter. 

"  He  will  just  be  telling  us  to  mind 
where  we  are  going,"  said  Duncan  imper- 
turbable. 

"Tell  him  to  mind  his  own  business," 
cried  Walter  with  a  laugh.  "  And  who  is 
Hamish,  and  who  is  the  leddy  ?  Come, 
tell  me  all  about  it."  His  interest  in  the 
voyage  flagged  a  little  at  this  point. 

Duncan  tlius  interrogated  was  more  put 
to  it  than  by  the  dangerous  course  they 
had  hitherto  been  running. 

"It  will  joost  be  the  leddy,"  he  said; 
"and  Hamish,  that's  her  man:  and  they 
will  joost  be  living  up  there  like  ithcr  per- 
sons, and  fearing  God  :  fery  decent  folk  — 
oh,  joost  fery  decent  folk." 

"  I  never  doubted  that.  But  who  are 
they,  and  what  are  they  ?    And  do  you 
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mean  to  say  they  live  there,  on  that  rock, 
in  winter,  so  far  north  ?  " 

Walter  looked  up  at  the  dazzling  sky, 
and  repented  his  insinuation  :  but  he  was, 
alas,  no  better  than  an  Englishman,  when 
all  was  said,  and  he  could  not  help  a  slight 
shiver  as  he  looked  back.  Hamish,  who 
had  made  a  fine  point  of  color  on  his  pro- 
jecting rock,  had  gone  from  that  point, 
and  was  visible  in  his  red  shirt  mounting 
the  high  crest  of  the  island  with  hurried 
appearances  and  disappearances  as  the 
broken  nature  of  the  ground  made  neces- 
sary. He  had  gone,  there  seemed  little 
doubt,  to  intimate  to  the  inhabitants  the 
appearance  of  the  stranger.  This  gave 
Walter  a  new  thrill  of  pleasure,  but  it  took 
away  his  eagerness  about  the  scenery. 
He  lay  back  languidly,  neglecting  the 
helm,  and  as  he^distracted  Duncan's  at- 
tention too,  they  had  nearly  run  aground 
on  the  low  beach  of  the  next  island. 
When  this  difficulty  was  got  over,  Walter 
suddenly  discovered  that  they  had  gone 
far  enough,  and  might  as  well  be  making 
their  way  homeward,  which  was  more 
easily  said  than  done  ;  for  the  wind,  which 
had  hitherto  served  their  purpose  nobly, 
was  no  longer  their  friend.  They  made  a 
tack  or  two,  and  crept  along  a  little,  but 
afterwards  resigned  themselves  to  ship 
the  sail  and  take  to  the  oars,  which  was 
not  so  exhilarating  nor  so  well  adapted  to 
show  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  It 
took  them  some  time  to  make  their  way 
once  more  past  the  rocky  point,  and  along 
the  edge  of  the  island  which  attracted 
Walter's  deepest  interest,  but  to  which  he 
could  not  persuade  Duncan  to  give  any 
name. 

"  It  will  joost  be  the  leddy's,"  the  boat- 
man insisted  on  saying,  with  a  beaming 
face  ;  but  either  his  English  or  his  knowl- 
edge was  at  fault,  and  he  went  no  further. 

Walter's  heart  beat  with  a  kind  of 
happy  anxiety,  a  keen  but  pleasant  Sus- 
pense as  he  swept  his  oar  out  of  the 
water,  and  glanced  behind  him  to  measure 
how  near  they  were  to  the  landing,  at 
which  he  had  a  presentiment  something 
more  interesting  than  Hamish  might  be 
seen.  And  as  it  turned  out,  he  had  not 
deceived  himself.  But  what  he  saw  was 
not  what  he  expected  to  see. 

The  lady  on  the  bank  was  not  his  fel- 
low-traveller of  yesterday.  She  was  what 
Walter  to  himself,  with  much  disappoint- 
ment, called  an  old  lady,  wrapped  in  a 
large  furred  mantle  and  white,  fleecy 
wrap  about  her  head  and  shoulders.  She 
stood  and  waved  her  hand  as  Walter's 
boat  came  slowly  within  range. 


"  Yon  will  be  joost  the  leddy,"  said 
Duncan  of  the  few  words  ;  and  with  one 
great  sweep  of  his  oar  he  turned  the  boat 
towards  the  landing.  It  was  the  man's 
doing,  not  the  master's  ;  but  the  master 
was  not  sorry  to  take  advantage  of  this 
sudden  guidance.  It  was  all  done  in  a 
moment,  without  intention.  Hamish  stood 
ready  to  secure  the  boat,  and  before  he 
had  time  to  think,  Walter  found  himself 
on  the  little  clearing  above  the  stony  bit 
of  beach,  hat  in  hand,  glowing  with  sur- 
prise and  pleasure,  and  receiving  the 
warmest  of  welcomes. 

*'  You  will  forgive  me  for  just  stopping 
you  on  your  way,"  the  lady  said  ;  "  but  I 
was  fain  to  see  you.  Lord'  Erradeen,  for 
your  father  and  I  were  children  together. 
I  was  Violet  Montrose.  You  must  have 
heard  him  speak  of  me." 

*'  I  hope,"  said  Walter,  with  his  best 
bow,  and  most  ingratiating  tone,  "that 
you  will  not  consider  it  any  fault  of  mine ; 
but  I  don't  remember  my  father;  he  died 
when  I  was  a  child." 

"  Dear  me,"  cried  the  lady ;  "  how  could 
I  be  so  foolish  !  Looking  at  you  again,  I 
see  you  would  not  be  old  enough  for  that ; 
and,  now,  I  remember,  he  married  late, 
and  died  soon  after.  Well,  there  is  no 
harm  done.  We  are  just  country  neigh- 
bors, and  as  I  was  great  friends  with 
Walter  Methven  some  five-and-forty  years 
ago " 

"  I  hope,"  said  the  j-oung  man  with  a 
bow  and  smile,  "  that  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  be  friends  with  Walter  Methven 
now:  for  that  is  the  name  under  which  I 
know  myself." 

"Oh,  Lord  Erradeen!"  the  lady  said 
with  a  little  flutter  of  pleasure.  Such  a 
speech  would  be  pretty  from  any  young 
man ;  but  made  by  a  young  lord,  in  all  the 
flush  of  his  novel  honors,  and  by  far  the 
greatest  potentate  of  the  district,  there 
was  no  one  up  the  loch  or  down  the  loch 
who  woufld  not  have  been  gratified.  "It 
is  just  possible,"  she  said  after  a  momen- 
tary pause,  "that  having  been  brought 
up  in  England,  and  deprived  of  your  fa- 
ther so  early,  you  may  not  know  much 
about  your  neighbors,  nor  even  who  we 
are,  in  this  bit  island  of  ours.  We  are 
the  Foresters  of  Eaglescairn,  whom  no 
doubt  ye  have  heard  of;  and  I  am  one  of 
the  last  of  the  Montroses — alas  I  that  I 
should  say  so.  I  have  but  one  of  a  large 
family  left  with  me;  and  Oona  and  me, 
we  have  just  taken  advantage  of  an  old 
family  relic  that  came  from  my  side  of  the 
house,  and  have  taken  up  our  habitation 
here.     I    hear  she   must   have   tra\elled 
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with  you  yesterday  on  the  coach,  not 
thinking  who  it  was.  Oh,  yes ;  news 
travels  fast  at  this  distance  from  the 
world.  I  think  the  wind  blows  it,  or  the 
water  carries  it.  All  the  loch  by  this 
time  is  aware  of  Lord  Erradeen's  arrival. 
Indeed,"  she  added  with  a  little  laugh, 
"you  know,  my  lord,  we  all  saw  the  light." 

She  was  a  woman  over  fifty,  but  fair 
and  slight,  with  a  willowy  figure,  and  a 
complexion  of  which  many  a  younger 
woman  might  have  been  proud  ;  and  there 
was  a  little  airiness  of  gesture  and  tread 
about  her,  which  probably  thirty  years  be- 
fore had  been  the  pretty  affectations,  half- 
natural,  half-artificial,  of  a  beauty,  and 
which  still  kept  up  the  tradition  of  fas- 
cinating powers.  The  little  toss  of  her 
head,  the  gesture  of  her  hands,  as  she 
said  the  last  words,  the  half-apologetic 
laugh  as  if  excusing  herself  for  a  semi- 
absurdity,  were  all  characteristic  and 
amusing. 

"You  know,"  she  added,  "  in  the  High- 
lands we  are  allowed  to  be  superstitious," 
and  repeated  the  little  laugh  at  herself 
with  which  she  deprecated  offence. 

"What  is  it  supposed  to  mean  ?"  Wal- 
ter asked  somewhat  eagerly.  "  Of  course 
there  is  some  natural  explanation  which 
will  be  simple  enough.  But  I  prefer  to 
take  the  old  explanation,  if  I  knew  what 
it  was." 

"  And  so  do  we,"  she  said  quickly. 
"We  are  just  ready  to  swear  to  it,  man 
and  woman  of  us  on  the  loch.  Some  say 
it  is  a  sign  the  head  of  the  house  is  com- 
insr  —  some   that  it   is   a  call  to    him  to 


"  You  should  say  my  lord,  Mysie,"  her 
mistress  remarked. 

"Deed,  mem,  and  so  I  should;  but 
when  you're  no  much  in  the  way  o't,  ye 
get  confused.  I  said,  as  soon  as  I  heard 
the  news,  that  it  would  be  the  young  gen- 
tleman on  the  coach,  and  I  had  just  a  feel- 
ing a'  the  time  that  it  was  nae  tourist,  but 
a  kent  face.  Hamish  is  away,  mem.  I 
tell  him  he  hears  Miss  Oona's  foot  on  the 
bank,  before  ever  she  cries  upon  him; 
and  yonder  he  is  just  touching  the  shore, 
and  her  ready  to  jump  in." 

The  party  had  reached  a  little  platform 
on  the  slope.  The  path  was  skilfully  en- 
gineered between  two  banks,  clothed  with 
ferns  and  grasses,  and  still  luxuriant  with 
a  vivid  green,  though  the  overhanging 
trees  were  all  bare.  Here  and  there  a 
little  opening  gave  a  point  of  repose  and 
extended  view.  Mrs.  Forrester  paused 
and  turned  round  to  point  out  to  her  vis- 
itor the  prospect  that  now  lay  before 
them.  She  was  a  little  breathless  and 
glad  of  the  pause,  but  it  did  not  suit  her 
character  to  say  so.  She  pointed  round 
her  with  a  little  triumph.  They  were 
high  enough  to  see  the  loch  on  either 
side,  looking  down  upon  it  through  the 
fringe  of  branches.  Opposite  to  this  was 
the  mainland  which  at  that  spot  formed  a 
little  bay,  thickly  wooded  with  the  dark 
green  of  the  fir  woods,  amid  which  ap- 
peared the  gables  of  a  sort  of  ornamental 
cottage.  Nearer  the  eye  was  the  road, 
and  underneath  the  road  on  the  beach 
stood  a  little  slight  figure  in  the  closely- 
fitting    garb    which    Walter    recognized. 


come  and  meet Dear  me,  there  is  I  She  had  evidently  been  set  down  from  a 


Oona  calling.  And  where  is  Hamish  ?  I 
will  not  have  the  child  kept  waiting,"  said 
the  lady,  looking  round  her  with  a  little 
nervous  impatience. 

She  had  begun  to  lead  the  way  upward 
by  a  winding  path  among  the  rocks  and 
trees,  and  now  paused,  a  little  breathless, 
to  look  down  towards  the  landing-place, 
and  clap  her  hands  impatiently. 

"Hamish  is  away,  mem,"  said  the 
woman  whom  Walter  had  seen  on  the 
coach,  and  who  now  met  them  coming 
down  the  winding  path.  She  looked  at 
him  with  a  cordial  smile,  and  air  of  kindly 
welcome.  It  was  evident  that  it  did  not 
occur  to  IVIysie  that  her  salutations  might 
be  inappropriate.  "  You're  very  welcome, 
sir,  to  your  ain  country,"  she  said  with  a 
curtsey,  which  was  polite  rather  than 
humble.  Walter  felt  that  she  would  have 
offered  him  her  hand,  on  the  smallest  en- 
couragement, with  a  kindly  familiarity 
which  conveyed  no  disrespect. 
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wagonette  full  of  a  lively  party  which 
waited  on  the  highroad  to  see  her  embark. 
It  was  impossible  to  hear  what  they  were 
saying,  but  the  air  was  full  of  a  pleasant 
murmur  of  voices. 

"It  is  the  young  Campbells  of  Eller- 
more,"  said  Mrs.  Forrester,  waving  her 
handkerchief  towards  the  group.  "  Oona 
has  been  spending  last  night  with  them, 
and  they  have  brought  her  back.  They 
will  all  be  astonished,  Mysie,  to  see  me 
standing  here  with  a  gentleman.  Dear 
me,  they  will  all  be  saying  who  has  Mrs. 
Forrester  got  with  her.?" 

"They  will  think,"  said  Mysie,  "just 
that  it's  Mr.  James  or  Mr.  Ronald  come 
home." 

"  Ah,  Mysie,  if  that  could  be  I  "said  the 
lady  of  the  isle  :  and  she  put  her  hands 
together,  which  were  thin  and  white,  and 
ornamented  by  a  number  of  rings,  with  a 
pretty  conventional  gesture  of  maternal 
regret.     Walter  stood    looking    on   with 
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mino:led  amazement  and  pleasure  :  pleased 
as  if  lie  were  at  a  play  with  all  the  new 
indications  of  domestic  history  which 
were  opening  to  him,  and  with  a  sense  of 
enjoyment  through  all  his, being.  When 
the  girl  sprang  into  the  boat,  and  Hamish, 
conspicuous  in  his  red  shirt,  pushed  off 
into  the  loch,  the  tumult  of  good  byes  be- 
came almost  articulate.  He  laughed  to 
himself  under  his  breath,  remembering 
all  the  greetings  he  had  heard  along  the 
line  of  railway,  the  recognitions  at  every 
station. 

"Your  daughter  seems  to  know  every- 
body," he  said. 

"And  how  could  she  help  knowing 
every  person,"  cried  Mysie,  taking  the 
words,  as  it  were,  out  of  her  mistress's 
mouth,  "when  she  was  born  and  brought 
up  on  the  loch,  and  never  one  to  turn  her 
back  upon  a  neebor,  gentle  or  simple,  but 
just  adored  wherever  she  goes  ?  " 

"Oh,  whisht,  Mysie,  whisht!  we  are 
partial,"  said  Mrs.  Forrester  with  her 
little  antiquated  graces;  and  then  she 
invited  Lord  Efradeen  to  continue  his 
walk. 

It  was  the  full  blaze  of  day,  and  the 
view  extended  as  they  went  higher  up  to 
the  crest  of  the  rock  upon  which  the 
house  was  set.  It  was  built  of  irregular 
reddish  stone,  all  cropped  with  lichens 
where  it  was  visible,  but  so  covered  with 
clinging  plants  that  very  little  of  the  walls 
could  be  seen.  The  rustic  porch  was 
built  something  like  a  bee-hive,  with 
young,  slim-growing  saplings  for  its  pil- 
lars, and  chairs  placed  within  its  shelter. 
There  were  some  flower-beds  laid  out 
around,  in  which  a  few  autumn  crocuses 
had  struggled  into  pale  bloom  —  and  a 
number  of  china  roses  hung  half  opened 
against  the  sides  of  the  house.  The  roofs 
were  partly  blue  slates,  that  most  prosaic 
of  comfortable  coverings,  and  partly  the 
rough  red  tiles  of  the  country,  which  shone 
warm  through  the  naked  boughs. 

Every  hardy  plant  could  bear 

Loch  Katrine's  keen  and  searching  air, 

was  garlanded  about  the  house,  the  little 
lawn  was  as  green  as  velvet,  the  china 
roses  were  pale  but  sweet.  Behind  the 
house  were  the  mossed  apple-trees  of  a 
primitive  orchard  among  the  rocky 
shelves.  It  lay  smiling  in  the  sun,  with 
the  silver  mirror  of  the  lake  all  round,  and 
every  tint  and  outline  doubled  in  the 
water.  From  the  door  the  dark  old  castle 
of  Kinloch-houran  stood  out  against  the 
silent  darkness  of  the  hill.  Little  rocky 
islets,  like  a  sport  of  nature,  too  small  to 
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be  inhabited  by  anything  bigger  than  rab- 
bits, lay  all  reflected  in  broken  lines  of 
rock  and  brushwood,  between  Walter's 
old  castle  and  this  romantic  house.  They 
were  so  visible,  one  to  the  other,  that  the 
mere  position  seemed  to  form  a  link  of 
connection  between  the  inhabitants. 

"We  cannot  but  take  an  interest  in 
you,  you  see.  Lord  Erradeen,  for  we  can 
never  get  out  of  sight  of  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Forrester. 

And  "  I  think  the  old  place  looks  better 
from  here  than  any  other  view  I  have 
seen,"  Walter  added  almost  in  the  same 
breath. 

They  laughed  as  they  spoke  together. 
It  was  not  possible  to  be  more  entirely 
"  country  neighbors."  The  young  man 
had  a  fantastic  feeling  that  it  was  a  sort 
of  flattery  to  himself  that  his  house 
should  be  so  entirely  the  centre  of  the 
landscape.  He  followed  the  lady  into  the 
house  with  a  little  reluctance,  the  scene 
was  so  enchanting.  Inside  the  roofs 
were  low,  but  the  rooms  well-sized  and 
comfortable.  They  were  full  of  curiosi- 
ties of  every  kind:  weapons  from  distant 
countries,  trophies  of  what  is  called  "  the 
chase"  hung  upon  the  wall  of  the  outer 
hall.  The  drawing-room  was  full  of  arti- 
cles from  India  and  China,  carved  ivories, 
monsters  in  porcelain,  all  the  wonders 
that  people  used  to  send  home  before  we 
got  Japanese  shops  at  every  corner.  An 
air  of  gentle  refinement  was  everywhere, 
with  something,  too,  in  the  many  orna- 
ments, little  luxuries,  and  daintinesses 
which  suggested  the  little  minauderies  of 
the  old  beauty,  the  old-fashioned  airs  and 
graces  that  had  been  irresistible  to  a  pre- 
vious generation. 

"  You  will  just  stay  and  eat  your  lunch- 
eon with  us.  Lord  Erradeen.  I  might 
have  been  but  poor  company,  an  old 
woman  as  I'm  getting;  but,  now  that 
Oona  is  coming,  I  need  not  be  too  mod- 
est; for,  though  there  will  not  be  a  grand 
luncheon,  there  will  be  company,  which  is 
always  something.  And  sit  down  and  tell 
me  something  about  your  father  and  the 
lady  he  married,  and  where  you  have  been 
living  all  this  time." 

Walter  laughed.  "  Is  it  all  my  humble 
history  you  want  me  to  tell  you.?"  he  said. 
"  It  is  not  very  much.  I  don't  remember 
my  father,  and  the  lady  he  married  is  — 
my  mother,  you  know.     The  best  mother 

But   I   have   not  been  the  best  of 

sons.  I  was  an  idle  fellow,  good  for  noth- 
ing a  little  while  ago.  Nobody  knew  what 
was  going  to  come  of  me.  I  did  nothing 
but  loaf,  if  you  know  what  that  means." 
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"Ah,  that  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Forrester; 
"that  was  just  like  my  Jamie.  But  now 
they  tell  me  he  is  the  finest  officer " 

Walter  paused,  but  the  lady  was  once 
more  entirely  attention,  listening  with  her 
hands  clasped,  and  her  head  raised  to  his 
with  an  ingratiating  sidelong  look.  He 
laughed.  "They  all  made  up  their  minds 
I  was  to  be  good  for  nothing " 

"Yes,"  murmured  Mrs.  Forrester  soft- 
ly, half  closing  her  eyes  and  shaking  her 
head,  "that  was  just  like  my  Bob  —  till 
he  took  a  thought ;  and  now  he  is  plant- 
ing coffee  in  Ceylon  and  doing  well. 
Yes  ?  and  then  ?  " 

"  An  old  man  arrived  one  evening," 
said  Walter,  half  laughing,  "and  told  me 
—  that  I  was  Lord  Erradeen.  And  do 
you  know,  from  that  moment  nobody,  not 
even  I  myself,  would  believe  that  I  had 
ever  loafed  or  idled  or  been  good  for 
nothing." 

There  was  a  pause,  in  which  Walter 
thought  he  heard  some  one  move  behind 
him.  But  no  sound  reached  Mrs.  For- 
rester, who  responded  eagerly. 

"  My  son,  the  present  Eaglescairn,  was 
just  of  the  same  kind,"  she  said  reflec- 
tively—  she  had  a  comparison  ready  for 
every  case  that  could  be  suggested  —  "  till 
he  came  of  age.  It  was  in  the  will  that 
they  were  to  come  of  age  only  at  twenty- 
five,  and  till  then  I  had  a  sore  time.  Oh, 
Oona,  my  dear,  is  that  you?  And  had 
you  a  pleasant  evening?  Here  is  young 
Lord  Erradeen  that  has  come  in,  most 
kindly,  I'm  sure,  to  tell  me  about  his  fa- 
ther, that  I  knew  so  well.  And  it  appears 
you  met  upon  the  coach  yesterday.  Come 
away,  my  dear,  come  away !  And  that 
was  just  most  curious  that,  knowing  noth- 
ing of  one  another,  you  should  meet  upon 
the  coach." 

Oona  came  in  lightly,  in  her  out-door 
dress.  She  gave  Walter  a  look  which 
was  very  friendly.  She  had  paused  for  a 
moment  at  the  door,  and  she  had  heard 
his  confession.  It  seemed  to  Oona  that 
what  he  said  was  generous  and  manly. 
She  was  used  to  forming  quick  impres- 
sions. She  had  been  annoyed  when  she 
had  heard  from  Hamish  of  the  visitor,  but 
her  mind  changed  when  she  heard  what 
he  said.  She  came  up  to  him  and  held 
out  her  hand.  The  fresh  air  was  in  her 
face,  which  Walter  thought  was  like  the 
morning,  all  bright  and  fresh  and  full  of 
life.  Slie  made  him  a  little  curtsey  with 
much  gravity,  and  said  in  the  pretty  voice 
which  was  so  fresh  and  sweet,  and  with 
that  novelty  of  accent  which  had  amused 
and  delighted  the  young  man,  "  You  are 


welcome  to  your  own  country,  Lord  Erra- 
deen." 

"  Now  that  is  very  pretty  of  you,  Oona," 
cried  her  mother.  "  I  never  thought  you 
would  remember  to  pay  your  little  compli- 
ment, as  a  well-bred  person  should;  for, 
to  tell  the  truth,  she  is  just  too  brusque  — 
it  is  her  fault." 

"  Hamish  told  me  what  to  say,"  said 
Oona,  with  a  glance  of  provocation.  "  He 
is  a  very  well-bred  person.  He  told  me  I 
was  to  bid  my  lord  welcome  to  his  own." 

"Oh,  my  dear,  you  need  not  take  away 
the  merit  of  it,  as  if  you  had  not  thought 
of  it  yourself,"  said  the  mother  aggrieved  ; 
"but  run  away  and  take  off  your  hat,  and 
let  us  have  our  lunch,  for  Lord  Erradeen 
has  been  all  the  morning  on  the  water 
and  he  will  be  hungry,  and  you  are  all 
blown  about  with  the  wind." 

The  young  people  exchanged  looks, 
while  Mrs.  Forrester  made  her  little  pro- 
test. There  was  a  sort  of  laughing  inter- 
change between  them,  in  which  she  was 
mocking  and  he  apologetic.  Why,  neither 
could  have  said.  They  understood  each 
other,  though  they  by  no  means  clearly 
understood  each  what  he  and  she  meant. 
There  was  to  be  a  little  war  between  them, 
all  in  good-humor  and  good-fellowship, 
not  insipid  agreement  and  politeness. 
The  next  hour  was,  Walter  thought,  the 
most  pleasant  he  had  ever  spent  in  his 
life.  He  had  not  been  ignorant  of  such 
enjoyments  before.  When  we  said  that 
various  mothers  in  Sloebury  had  with  the 
first  news  of  his  elevation  suffered  a  sud- 
den pang  of  self-reproach,  to  think  how 
they  had  put  a  stop  to  certain  passages, 
the  end  of  which  might  now  have  been  to 
raise  a  daughter  to  the  peerage,  it  must 
have  been  understood  that  Walter  was 
not  altogether  a  novice  in  the  society  of 
women;  but  this  had  a  new  flavor  which 
was  delightful  to  him.  It  had  been  pleas- 
ant enough  in  the  cottage,  when  Julia 
Herbert  sang,  and  on  other  occasions  not 
necessary  to  enter  into.  But  on  this  ro- 
mantic isle,  where  the  sound  of  the  loch 
upon  the  rocks  made  a  soft  accompani- 
ment to  everything,  in  a  retirement  which 
no  vulgar  interruption  could  reach,  with 
the  faded  beauty  on  one  side,  scarcely 
able  to  forget  the  old  pretty  mannerisms 
of  conquest  even  in  her  real  maternal 
kindness  and  frank  Highland  hospitality, 
and  the  gii'l,  with  her  laughing  defiance 
on  the  other,  he  felt  himself  to  have 
entered  a  new  chapter  of  history.  The 
whole  new  world  into  which  he  had  come 
became  visible  to  him  in  their  conversa- 
tion.    He  heard  how  he  himself  had  b^t'Q' 
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looked  for,  and  liow  "the  whole  loch" 
had  known  something  about  him  for  years 
before  he  had  ever  heard  of  Loch  Houran. 
"We  used  to  know  you  as  the  'English 
lad,'"  Oona  said,  with  her  glance  of  mis- 
chief. All  this  amused  Walter  more  than 
words  can  say.  The  sun  was  dropping 
towards  the  west  before  —  escorted  to 
the  landing-place  by  both  the  ladies,  and 
taken  leave  of  as  an  old  friend  —  he  joined 
the  slow-spoken  Duncan,  and  addressed 
himself  to  the  homeward  voyage.  Dun- 
can had  not  been  slow  of  speech  in  the 
congenial  company  of  Hamish.  They  had 
discussed  the  new-comer  at  length,  with 
many  a  shaft  of  humor  and  criticism,  dur- 
ing the  visit  which  Duncan  had  paid  to 
the  kitchen.  He  blushed  not  now,  secure 
in  the  stronghold  of  his  unknown  tongue, 
to  break  off  in  a  witty  remark  at  Walter's 
expense  as  he  turned  to  his  master  his 
beaming  smile  of  devotion.  They  set  off 
together,  master  and  man,  happy  yet  re- 
gretful, upon  their  homeward  way.  And 
it  was  a  tough  row  back  to  Kinloch-houran 
against  the  fresh  and  not  too  quiet  High- 
land wind. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
ISAIAH   OF   JERUSALEM. 

Goethe's  account  of  beauty  is  surely 
the  best  that  has  ever  been  given  of  it: 
Das  Schone  ist  elite  Manifestation  ge- 
heimer  Naturgesetz,  die  uns  ohne  dessen 
Erscheinung  ewig  wdren  verborgen  ge- 
blieben.  "The  beautiful  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  secret  laws  of  nature,  which,  but 
for  its  apparition,  would  have  forever  re- 
mained hidden  from  us."  Nothing  can 
be  truer;  we  may  remember  it  every  time 
that  we  look  on  a  lovely  face,  every  time 
(still  more)  that  we  regard  a  fine  work  of 
literature.  Yes  ;  what  is  beautiful  attracts 
us  and  delights  us  by  virtue  of  natural 
laws ;  but  these  laws  are  secret,  we  can- 
not draw  out  the  recipe  for  making  the 
beautiful  from  them  ;  when,  however,  the 
beautiful  meets  us,  and  we  are  attracted 
and  delighted  by  it,  then  we  find  that  here 
we  have  them  manifested.  Now  the  at- 
traction and  delight  from  what  is  beautiful 
is  thus,  as  we  see,  a  natural  force,  and  it  is 
moreover  one  of  the  most  powerful  nat- 
ural forces  that  act  upon  mankind.  When 
therefore  we  have  succeeded  in  enlisting 
it  in  support  of  conduct  and  religion,  we 
have  enlisted  a  most  potent  auxiliary. 
But  furthermore,  when  we  have  once  got 
this  auxiliary,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 


that  there  is  something  secret  and  incal- 
culable about  its  nature.  We  do  not  know 
how  it  is  originated  ;  we  cannot  break  it 
up  and  be  sure  of  being  able  to  produce  it 
afresh  by  methods  of  our  own  ;  if  we 
tamper  with  it,  we  are  likely  to  lose  it. 
There  it  is  at  present,  and  it  is  of  a  most 
subtle  and  fugitive  nature  ;  let  us  treat  it, 
therefore,  with  all  respect. 

Thoughts  of  this  kind  pass  through  my 
mind  as  I  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  re- 
vised version  of  the  New  Testament. 
Our  established  version  comes  to  us  from 
an  age  of  singular  power,  and  has  great 
beauty.  This  beauty  is  a  source  of  great 
power.  Use  and  wont  have  further  added 
to  the  power  of  this  beauty  by  attaching 
to  the  old  version  a  thousand  sentiments 
and  associations.  Altogether,  a  force  of 
the  utmost  magnitude  has  come  into  be- 
ing. The  revisers  seem  to  me  to  have 
been  insufficiently  aware  either  of  the  na- 
ture of  this  force,  or  of  its  importance  and 
value.  They  too  much  proceed  either  as 
if  they  had  the  recipe,  if  they  broke  up 
the  force  of  beauty  and  sentiment  attach- 
ing to  the  old  version,  for  producing  this 
force  afresh  themselves,  or  else  as  if  the 
force  was  a  matter  of  no  great  i  mportance. 
In  either  case  they  are  mistaken.  The 
beauty  of  the  old  version  is  "  a  manifesta- 
tion of  secret  laws  of  nature,"  and  neither 
the  revisers  nor  any  of  us  can  be  sure  of 
finding  the  recipe,  if  we  destroy  this  man- 
ifestation, for  compounding  another  as 
good.  And  if  we  think  that  its  beauty 
does  not  much  matter,  then  we  have 
nature  against  us ;  for  a  manifestation  of 
beauty  is  a  manifestation  of  laws  of  na- 
ture. 

The  Dean  of  Chichester  has  attacked 
the  revisers  with  exceeding  great  vehe- 
mence, and  many  of  his  reasons  for  hos- 
tility to  them  I  do  not  share.  But  when 
he  finally  fixes  on  a  test-passage  and  con- 
demns them  by  it,  he  shows,  I  must  say, 
a  genuine  literary  instinct,  a  true  sense 
for  style,  and  brings  to  my  mind  that  to 
him  it  was  given  to  produce,  long  ago,  in 
an  Oxford  prize-poem,  that  excellent  line 
describing  Petra  which  Arthur  Stanley 
used  to  praise  so  warmly,  — • 

A  rose-red  city,  half  as  old  as  time. 

The  Dean  of  Chichester  takes  for  his 
test  the  well-known  passage  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter: 
"And  beside  this,  giving  all  diligence,  add 
to  your  faith  virtue;  and  to  virtue  knowl- 
edge; and  to  knowledge  temperance  ;  and 
to  temperance  patience;  and  to  patience 
godliness ;    and    to    godliness    brotherly 
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kindness;  and  to  brotherly  kindness  char- 
ity." By  this  work  of  the  old  translators 
he  then  places  the  work  of  the  revisers: 
"Yea,  and  for  this  very  cause  adding  on 
your  part  all  diligence,  in  your  faith  sup- 
ply virtue;  and  in  your  virtue  knowledge  ; 
and  in  your  knowledge  temperance;  and 
in  your  temperance  patience  ;  and  in  your 
patience  godliness  ;  and  in  your  godliness 
love  of  the  brethren  ;  and  in  your  love  of 
the  brethren  love."  In  merely  placing 
these  versions  side  by  side,  the  Dean  of 
Chichester  thinks  that  he  has  done  enough 
to  condemn  the  revised  version.  And  so, 
in  truth,  he  has. 

That  is  to  say,  he  has  done  enough  to 
condemn  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  ver- 
sion. He  has  made  evident,  by  a  startling 
example,  how  it  has  not  the  power  of 
beauty  and  sentiment  attaching  to  the  old 
version,  and  can  never  have  it.  The  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  in  humanity 
will  make  us  retain  the  old  version  which 
has  this  power.  If  by  an  act  of  author- 
ity the  new  version  could  be  made  to 
supersede  the  old  and  the  old  to  go  out 
of  use,  a  blow  would  be  struck  at  religion 
in  this  country  far  more  dangerous  to  it 
than  the  hindrances  with  which  it  has  to 
contend  now  —  beer-shops.  Dissent,  Rit- 
ualism, the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  rest 
of  the  long  and  sad  list.  The  new  enemy 
would  be  indifference ;  an  ever-growing 
indifference  to  a  New  Testament  which 
failed  to  delight  and  move  men  like  the 
old,  and  to  fix  its  phrases  in  their  mem- 
ory. "Thou  wilt  not  leave  his  soul  in 
Hades,"  is  never  likely,  we  may  depend 
upon  it,  vi7-^m  volitare  per  ora. 

The  revisers  have  been  led  away  by  a 
very  natural  desire  to  correct  all  the  mis- 
takes of  the  old  version,  and  to  make  a 
version  which  should  be  perfectly  accu- 
rate. When  once  one  is  engaged,  indeed, 
in  a  task  like  that  of  the  revisers,  the  de- 
sire to  alter  is  sure  to  grow  upon  one  as 
one  proceeds,  the  '■''  offendicidlum  of  scru- 
pulousness," as  Butler  calls  it,  is  sure  to 
increase;  until  at  last  one  is  capable  of 
forgetting  that  even  the  aorist  was  made 
for  man  and  not  man  for  the  aorist,  and 
of  waging  against  the  past  tenses  of  the 
old  version  an  often  pedantic  war.  To 
have  fallen  into  this  course  of  proceeding 
is  so  natural,  that  I  will  by  no  means 
make  it  a  matter  of  reproach  against  the 
revisers ;  probably,  had  1  been  one  of 
them,  1  should  have  fallen  into  it  myself. 
But  it  would  have  remained  none  the  less 
true  that  this  is  just  one  of  those  cases 
where  "the  half,"  as  the  Greek  proverb 
says,  "  is  more  than  the  whole  ;  "  and  that, 


by  resisting  the  impulse  to  alter,  by  never 
forgetting  that  the  object  in  view  was  not 
to  make  a  perfectly  accurate  translation, 
but  to  preserve  unimpaired  the  force  of 
beauty  and  sentiment  residing  in  the  old 
version  at  the  same  time  that  one  made 
such  corrections  as  were  indeed  necessary 
—  only  by  submitting  to  these  conditions 
was  real  success  possible  to  the  revisers. 
As  it  is,  they  have  produced  a  work  excel- 
lently fitted  to  help  and  instruct,  in  read- 
ing the  New  Testament,  all  who  do  not 
know  Greek;  a  work  which  in  this  way 
will  be  of  invaluable  usefulness,  and  from 
which  every  reader  will  probably  import 
for  his  own  use  into  his  New  Testament 
such  corrections  as  seem  to  him  urgently 
needed.  But  they  have  not  done  that 
which  they  were  meant  to  do:  they  have 
not  given  us  a  version  which  is  just  the 
old  version  improved,  and  which  can  take 
the  place  of  it.  In  fact,  a  second  com- 
pany of  revisers  is  now  needed  to  go 
through  the  recent  revision,  and  to  decide 
what  of  it  ought  to  be  imported  into  the 
established  version,  and  with  what  modifi- 
cations. 

Meanwhile  the  time  approaches  for  the 
revised  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
also,  to  make  its  appearance.  Before  it 
comes,  let  us  say  to  ourselves  and  say  to 
the  revisers  that  the  principal  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  things  to  be  deeply 
enjoyed,  and  which  have  been  deeply 
enjoyed  hitherto.  It  is  not  enough  to 
translate  them  accurately;  they  must  be 
translated  so  as  also  to  be  deeply  enjoyed, 
and  to  exercise  the  power  of  beauty  and 
of  sentiment  which  they  have  exercised 
upon  us  hitherto.  Correct  information  by 
itself,  as  Butler  profoundly  says,  is  "  really 
the  least  part"  of  education;  just  as  reli- 
gion, he  adds,  "does  not  consist  in  the 
knowledge  and  belief  even  of  fundamental 
truths."  No;  education  and  religion, 
says  Butler,  consists  mainly  in  our  being 
brought  by  them  "  to  a  certain  temper  and 
behavior."  Now,  if  we  are  to  be  brought 
to  a  temper  and  behavior,  our  affections 
must  be  engaged  ;  and  a  force  of  beauty 
or  of  sentiment  is  requisite  for  engaging 
them. 

Correct  rendering  is  very  often  con- 
spicuously absent  from  our  authorized 
version  of  the  Old  Testament;  far  more 
often  and  far  more  conspicuously,  indeed, 
than  from  our  authorized  version  of  the 
New.  Correct  information  as  to  the 
meaning,  therefore,  far  oftener  fails  us  in 
reading  or  hearing  the  Old  Testament; 
and  the  need  for  revision  is  great.  But 
what  a  power  is   in  the  words  as   they 
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stand,  imperfectly  as  we  may  often  com- 
prehend them,  impossible  as  it  may  often 
be  to  attach  a  clear  meaning  to  them  ! 
We  connect  them,  at  any  rate,  with  truths 
which  have  a  surpassing  grandeur  and 
worth  for  us,  and  they  lend  themselves  to 
the  connection  with  a  splendor  of  march 
and  sound  worthy  of  the  great  objects 
with  which  we  connect  them.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  two  short  lessons  from 
Isaiah  which  we  hear  in  church  on  Christ- 
mas Day.  Hardly  any  one  can  feel  that 
he  understands  them  clearly  as  he  hears 
them  read  ;  indeed,  as  they  now  are,  they 
cannot  be  understood  clearly.  But  they 
connect  themselves  strikingly  and  power- 
fully with  the  great  event  which  the  festi- 
val of  Christmas  commemorates,  and  they 
have  a  magnificent  glow  and  movement. 
"For  every  battle  of  the  warrior  is  with 
confused  noise,  and  garments  rolled  in 
blood;  but  this  shall  be  with  burning  and 
fuel  of  fire."  No  one  of  us  understands 
clearly  what  this  means,  and  indeed  a 
clear  meaning  is  not  to  be  got  out  of  the 
words,  which  are  a  mistranslation.  Yet 
they  delight  the  ear,  and  they  move  us. 
Professor  Robertson  Smith  brings  an 
amended  translation:  "For  the  greaves 
of  t4ie  warrior  that  stampeth  in  the  fray, 
and  the  garments  rolled  in  blood,  shall  be 
cast  into  the  fire  as  fuel  for  the  flame." 
Yes,  we  understand  ;  but  the  charm  of  the 
thing  is  rudely  shaken.  Mr.  Cheyne 
brings  us  a  translation  more  close  and 
correct  still :  "  For  every  boot  of  him  that 
trampleth  noisily,  and  the  cloak  rolled  in 
blood,  are  for  burning,  the  fuel  of  fire." 
The  charm  has  altogether  vanished,  if  we 
receive  these  words  to  supersede  the  old 
words  ;  the  charm  has  vanished,  never  to 
return. 

Mr.  Cheyne  and  Professor  Robertson 
Smith  read  their  Isaiah  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  and  in  the  Hebrew  they  enjoy 
him.  Their  translation  of  him,  like  their 
notes  and  commentaries  on  him,  are  de- 
signed to  give  correct  and  exact  informa- 
tion as  to  his  meaning.  But  such  correct 
information  is  in  the  present  case,  as  But- 
ler has  told  us,  "really  the  least  part"  of 
the  matter;  the  main  thing  is  the  effect 
of  a  wonderful  work  of  poetry  and  proph- 
ecy upon  the  soul  and  spirit.  And  this 
they  themselves,  as  1  have  said,  get  by 
reading  it  in  the  Hebrew.  But  the  mass 
of  English  readers,  who  know  no  Hebrew, 
how  are  they  to  get  as  fully  as  possible, 
for  their  soul  and  spirit,  the  effect  of  this 
wonderful  work?  Granted  that  they  get 
some  of  it  even  from  the  present  imperfect 
translation   of  our  Bibles ;   but  we  must 


be  done  to  give 


allow  t'hat  they  do  not  and  cannot  get  it 
at  all  fully.  Such  translation  as  that  of 
which  I  have  quoted  specimens  above, 
will  not  give  it  them  more  fully.  It  will 
give  them  more  correct  knowledge  of 
Isaiah's  meaning;  but  his  effect  upon 
their  soul  and  spirit  it  will  even  impair, 
and  render  less  than  it  is  now.  What  is 
to  be  done  ?  Can  nothin 
it  to  them  more  fully? 

Such  is  the  question  which  with  the  re- 
vised version  of  the  New  Testament  in 
my  hands,  and  the  revised  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  prospect,  I  keep  asking 
myself  about  Isaiah.  Taking  him  merely 
as  poetry  and  literature,  —  which  is  not,  I 
will  readily  add,  to  take  him  in  his  en- 
tirety,—  I  consider  the  question  very 
important.  I  rate  the  value  of  the  opera- 
tion of  poetry  and  literature  upon  men's 
minds  extremely  high  ;  and  from  no  po- 
etry and  literature,  not  even  from  our  own 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  great  as  they 
are  and  our  own  as  they  are,  have  I  re- 
ceived so  much  delight  and  stimulus  as 
from  Homer  and  Isaiah.  To  know,  in 
addition  to  one's  native  literature,  a  great 
poetry  and  literature  not  of  home  growth, 
is  an  influence  of  the  highest  value  ;  it 
widens  one's  range.  The  Bible  has  thus 
been  an  influence  of  the  highest  value  for 
the  nations  of  Christendom.  And  the 
effect  of  Hebrew  poetry  can  be  preserved 
and  transferred  in  a  foreign  language,  as 
the  effect  of  other  great  poetry  cannot. 
The  effect  of  Homer,  the  effect  of  Dante, 
is  and  must  be  in  great  measure  lost  in  a 
translation,  because  their  poetry  is  a  po- 
etry of  metre,  or  of  rhyme,  or  both  ;  and 
the  effect  of  these  is  not  really  transfer- 
able. A  man  may  make  a  good  English 
poem  with  the  matter  and  thoughts  of 
Homer  or  Dante,  may  even  try  to  repro- 
duce their  metre,  or  to  reproduce  their 
rhyme;  but  the  metre  and  rhyme  will  be 
in  truth  his  own,  and  th,e  effect  will  be 
his,  not  the  effect  of  Homer  or  Dante. 
Isaiah's,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  poetry,  as 
is  well  known,  of  parallelism  ;  it  depends 
not  on  metre  and  rhyme,  but  on  a  balance 
of  thought,  conveyed  by  a  corresponding 
balance  of  sentence  ;  and  the  effect  of 
this  can  be  transferred  to  another  lan- 
guage. Hebrew  poetry  has  in  addition 
the  effect  of  assonance  and  other  effects 
which  cannot  perhaps  be  transferred  ;  but 
its  main  effect,  its  effect  of  parallelism  of 
thought  and  sentence,  can.  I  ask  myself, 
therefore,  this  question :  How  can  the 
effect  of  this  best  of  a  great  poetry  and 
literature,  an  effect  of  the  highest  worth 
and  power,  an  effect  which  can  in  a  great 
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degree  be  preserved  in  translation,  and 
which  our  old  version  does  preserve,  but 
renders  imperfectly  —  how,  to  the  mass 
of  English  people,  who  do  not  know  He- 
brew, may  the  effect  of  Isaiah  be  so  ren- 
dered and  conveyed  as  that  they  may  feel 
it  most  fully  ? 

First  and  foremost  in  importance,  for 
the  attainment  of  such  an  end,  is  this  rule 
—  that  the  old  version  is  not  to  be  de- 
parted from  without  necessity.  It  comes 
from  a  great  flowering-time  of  our  litera- 
ture, and  has  created  deep  and  powerful 
sentiments;  it  is  still  the  prime  agent  on 
which  we  have  to  rely  for  the  attainment 
of  our  prime  object,  that  Isaiah  may  be 
enjoyed  fully.  Increase  of  knowledge  en- 
ables us  to  see  mistakes  in  the  old  version 
and  to  correct  them;  but  only  mistakes, 
real  mistakes,  should  be  corrected,  and 
they  should  be  corrected  gently.  I  once 
said  that  I  would  forbear  to  alter  the  old 
version  of  Isaiah  where  it  made  sense, 
whether  the  sense  made  was  that  of  the 
original  or  not.  I  went  too  far;  where 
the  sense  given  by  the  old  version  is  an- 
other sense  from  that  of  the  original, 
alteration  is  required.  But  we  should  use 
a  large  and  liberal  spirit  in  judging  what 
constitutes  a  departure  from  the  sense  of 
the  original.  If  the  general  sense  is  pre- 
served, we  should  be  satisfied.  We  should 
not  regard  ourselves  as  called  to  a  trial  of 
skill  in  which  he  succeeds  best  who  ren- 
ders the  original  most  literally  and  ex- 
actly. At  least,  if  we  choose  to  engage 
in  a  trial  of  skill  of  such  a  kind,  we  should 
say  to  ourselves  that  all  we  can  hope  to 
produce  in  this  way  is  what  may  be  called 
aids  to  the  study  of  Isaiah  —  capable  of 
being  of  great  use,  perhaps,  to  students; 
but  the  mass  of  mankind  are  not  students, 
and  the  mass  of  mankind  want  something 
quite  different.  To  meet  the  wants  of  the 
mass  of  mankind,  our  trial  of  skill  must 
be,  to  succeed  in  altering  as  little  as  pos- 
sible and  yet  altering  enough;  and  in 
altering  enough,  and  yet  leaving  the 
reader  with  the  impression  that  we  have 
not  altered  at  all,  or  hardly  at  all.  Only 
thus  can  our  revised  version,  under  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  case,  have 
charm;  and  it  is  essential  that  it  should 
have  charm. 

The  first  chapter  of  Isaiah  really  and 
.Strictly  requires,  for  our  purpose  as  thus 
laid  down,  three  changes,  and  three 
changes  only.  In  verse  17,  relieve  the 
oppresses/ shou\d  be  correct  the  oppressor  j 
.in  verse  25,  thy  tin  should  be  thine  alloy  ; 
and  in  verse  31,  for  the  maker  of  it  we 
should   read   his    work.     Two  or    three 


other  very  slight  changes  besides  may  be 
desirable,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  effect 
better;  but  these  are  the  only  changes 
which  can  be  called  indispensable.  To 
re-write  the  chapter,  if  the  reader  we  have 
in  view  is  the  great  public,  not  the  sifting 
and  curious  student,  is  fatal.  If  the 
authorized  version  had  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing the  chapters  which  follow  as  happily 
as  in  giving  the  first  chapter,  the  task  of 
a  reviser  would  be  easy  indeed.  But  this 
high  standard  of  success  is  not  main- 
tained ;  and  consequently,  in  the  chapters 
which  follow,  there  is  much  more  need  of 
change  than  in  the  first  chapter.  Still 
our  rule  should  always  be  to  alter  as  little 
as  possible.  What  can  be  gained,  or 
rather  what  is  not  lost,  by  changing  "  But 
Ahaz  said,  I  will  not  ask,  neither  will  I 
tempt  the  Lord,"  into  "But  Ahaz  said,  I 
will  not  ask,  neither  will  I  put  Jehovah  to 
the  test"?  Here  no  change  was  needed 
at  all.  Where  change  is  needed,  our  ideal 
should  be  a  case  such  as  one  which  is 
presented  in  the  i6th  verse  of  the  30th 
chapter,  where  the  change  of  a  letter*  is 
all  that  is  required  to  effect  a  needful  im- 
provement, and  to  effect  it  admirably. 

Undoubtedly  the  use  of  Jehovah  or 
Jahve,  instead  of  the  Lord,  is  inadmissi- 
ble in  a  version  intended,  not  to  be 
scanned  by  students,  but  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  mass  of  readers.  Jehovah  and 
Jahve  have  a  mythological  sound,  and  to 
substitute  them  for  the  Lord  disturbs 
powerful  sentiments  long  and  deeply  es- 
tablished already.  The  Eternal  is  in 
itself  a  better  equivalent  than  the  Lord 
for  Jehovah  J  it  is  adopted  in  one  of  the 
French  versions.  And  in  many  of  the 
familiar  texts  which  a  man  has  present  to 
his  mind  and  habitually  dwells  upon,  he 
will  do  well  to  adopt  it;  he  will  find  that 
it  gives  to  the  text  a  fuller  and  deeper 
significance.  But  there  are  combinations 
to  which  it  does  not  lend  itself  without 
some  difficulty,  and  to  which  the  Lord 
lends  itself  better;  and  at  any  rate,  to 
banish  this  accustomed  reading,  and  to 
substitute  for  it  everywhere  the  Eternal^ 
would  be  too  radical  a  change.  There 
would  be  more  loss  to  the  sentiment,  from 
the  disturbing  shock  caused  to  it  by  so 
great  a  cliange,  than  gain  from  the  more 
adequate  rendering. 

The  old  translators  of  Isaiah,  with  the 
notion  that  a  prophet  is,  above  everything, 
a  man  who  makes  supernatural  jjredic- 
tions,  lean  always  to  the  employment  of 
the  future  tense  ;  they  use  it  excessively. 

•  Fly  iQxflt«, 
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But  it  is  unnecessary  and  pedantic  to 
change  always,  in  order  to  mark  that  a 
prophet  is  7ioi,  above  everything,  a  man 
who  makes  supernatural  predictions,  their 
future  tenses  into  presents.  The  balance 
of  the  rhythm  is  often  deranged  and  in- 
jured by  the  correction,  without  any  com- 
pensating advantage.  For  in  truth  the 
present,  the  past,  and  the  future,  are  all 
of  them  natural  and  legitimate  tenses  of 
prophecy.  Sometimes  the  prophet  may 
be  said  to  intend  them  all,  to  use  them 
all;  and  often  one  of  them  will  serve  to 
render  him  as  well  as  another.  "There- 
fore my  people  are  gone  into  captivity, 
because  they  have  no  knowledge:  and 
their  honorable  men  are  famished,  and 
their  multitude  dried  up  with  thirst. 
Therefore  hell  hath  enlarged  herself,  and 
opened  her  mouth  without  measure:  and 
their  glory,  and  their  multitude,  and  their 
pomp,  and  he  that  rejoiceth,  shall  descend 
into  it."*  Here  preterites,  presents,  and 
futures,  are  mingled  together;  but  the 
general  sense  is  adequately  given,  and 
nothing  is  gained  by  endangering  the 
rhythm  of  these  fine  verses  by  turning  all 
the  tenses  into  presents.  But  sometimes 
the  futures  of  the  old  version  hinder  our 
adequately  seizing  the  sense,  and  then 
they  are  to  be  altered.  "Behold,  their 
valiant  ones  shall  cry  without:  the  am- 
bassadors of  peace  shall  weep  bitterly."  f 
The  magnates  of  Judah  have  been  sent 
to  Lachish  to  make  Hezekiah's  submis- 
sion to  Sennacherib;  the  ambassadors 
are  returned,  and  are  at  the  gate  of  Jeru- 
salem, bringing  with  shame  and  conster- 
nation the  tidings  that  the  Assyrian,  after 
accepting  their  submission  and  presents, 
insists  further  on  the  surrender  of  Jeru- 
salem. "Behold,  Judah's  valiant  ones 
cry  without;  the  ambassadors  of  peace 
weep  bitterly."  The.- prophet  is  not  pre- 
dicting; he  sees  and  hears  the  envoys 
weeping  at  the  city  gate.  In  a  case  of 
this  kind  the  future  tense  impairs  the 
effect,  and  must  be  altered. 

The  first  requisite,  if  we  are  to  feel  and 
enjoy  the  book  of  Isaiah  aright,  is  to 
amend  the  authorized  translation  without 
destroying  its  effect.  And  the  second 
requisite  is  to  understand  the  situation 
with  which  the  book  deals,  the  facts  to 
which  it  makes  reference,  the  expressions 
which  it  employs  —  to  do  this,  and  to  do 
it  without  losing  oneself  in  details.  All 
sorts  of  questions  solicit  the  regard  of 
the  student  of  Isaiah :   questions  of  lan- 

*  Isaiah  v.  13,  14. 
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guage,  questions  of  interpretation,  ques- 
tions of  criticism,  questions  of  history. 
The  student  has  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
offering  themselves  to  him  on  one  side,  and 
the  great  controversy  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  book  of  Isaiah  offering  itself  to 
him  on  the  otlier.  Now,  all  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge are  interesting,  some  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge are  fascinating;  and  the  book  of 
Isaiah  invites  us  towards  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge which  are  peculiarly  fascinating.  But 
there  is  the  same  danger  here  which  there 
is  in  the  apparatus  of  philological  study 
which  accompanies  and  guards  for  us,  in 
our  boyhood,  the  entrance  upon  Greek. 
There  is  the  danger  of  our  losing  our- 
selves in  preliminaries,  and  of  our  being 
brought,  by  tiie  pursuit  of  an  impossible 
perfection,  to  miss  our  main  design.  Per- 
fection is  the  ideal,  thoroughness  in  prep- 
aration is  most  precious.  But  there  is 
the  danger,  also,  of  forgetting  how  short 
man's  time  is,  how  easily  he  is  diverted 
and  distracted  from  his  real  aim,  how 
easily  tired.  How  many  boys  learning 
Greek  never  get  beyond  that  philological 
vestibule  in  which  we  are  kept  so  assidu- 
ously; never  arrive  at  Greek  literature  at 
all!  The  adult  student  of  Isaiah  is  ex- 
posed to  the  risk  of  a  like  misfortune. 
The  apparatus  to  Isaiah  is  so  immense, 
that  the  student  who  has  to  handle  it  is 
in  danger  of  not  living  long  enough  to 
come  ever  to  enjoy  the  performance  of 
Isaiah  himself. 

Four  names  stand  out  from  among  the 
names  of  Isaiah's  commentators.  They 
are  all  of  them  the  names  of  Germans. 
Mr.  Cheyne  is  the  first  Englishman  who 
has  given  us  a  commentary  on  Isaiah  of 
like  seriousness  and  sound  knowledge 
with  theirs,  and  he  would  himself  be  the 
foremost  to  profess  his  obligations  to 
them.  The  four  Germans  are  Vitringa, 
Gesenius,  Ewald,  Delitzsch  ;  and  of  these 
four,  again,  two  stand  out  most  promi- 
nently, Ewald  and  Delitzsch.  Both  are 
invaluable  ;  to  both  we  owe  all  gratitude. 
Ewald  kindles  and  inspires  us  most,  De- 
litzsch instructs  us  most.  But  at  what  a 
length  he  instructs  ui^,  and  with  what  dis- 
cursiveness !  Life  being  so  short  as  it  is, 
and  the  human  mind  so  shallow  a  vessel, 
can  it  be  well  to  make  us  read  a  closely- 
printed  page  of  imperial  octavo  about  the 
different  kinds  of  wounds  and  their  treat- 
ment, in  connection  with  the  "wounds 
and  bruises  and  putrefying  sores  "  *  spok- 
en of  by  Isaiah  t  Can  it  be  necessary,  in 
connection  with  Isaiah's  phrase,  "though 
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your  sins  be  as  scarlet,"  *  to  give  us  an- 
other like  page  on  the  mystical  character 
of  red  and  white  to  this  sort  of  effect: 
"Blood  is  the  color  of  fire  and  therefore 
of  life  ;  blood  is  red,  because  life  is  a  fire- 
process  "? 

No,  it  is  not  necessary;  and  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  let  ourselves  be  lost  in 
excursions  of  this  kind.  Still,  it  is  very 
requisite  to  understand  the  situation  with 
which  the  book  of  Isaiah  deals,  the  facts 
to  which  it  makes  reference,  the  expres- 
sions which  it  employs.  For  instance, 
the  mystic  names  of  Isaiah's  sons,  Shear- 
jashub  and  Maher-shalal-hash-baz,  are  of 
the  very  highest  significance.  One  of 
them,  the  name  of  Shear-jashub,  governs 
the  whole  book.  Yet  not  one  in  twenty 
among  ordinary  readers  or  hearers  of 
Isaiah  knows  what  they  mean.  However, 
the  chief  drawback  to  our  right  enjoyment 
of  Isaiah  is  our  ignorance  of  that  whole 
situation  of  things  which  the  book  sup- 
poses, rather  than  our  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  of  particular  expressions.  Verses 
and  passages  from  Isaiah  are  far  more 
generally  known,  and  far  more  present  to 
the  minds  of  most  of  us,  than  passages 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  13ut 
they  stand  isolated  in  our  minds,  without 
our  having  any  firm  grasp  of  the  facts  to 
which  they  refer,  or  any  clear  view  of  the 
situation  of  things  which  they  suppose. 
Cultivated  people  have  in  general  a  much 
clearer  and  more  connected  notion  of  the 
important  moments  and  situations  in 
Greek  and  Roman  history  —  of  the  Per- 
sian war,  the  rise  of  Athens,  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  the  Sicilian  expedition,  the 
Roman  republic,  the  Punic  wars,  Caesar 
and  the  empire  —  than  they  have  of  the 
historical  moment  and  situation  with 
which  Lsaiah  had  to  deal.  But  we  cannot 
appreciate  Lsaiah  unless  we  have  before 
our  minds  this  moment  and  situation. 

Its  history  is  well  given  in  Professor 
Robertson  Smith's  recent  work  on  the 
prophets  ;  but  our  purpose  requires  a  nar- 
rative which  will  go  into  two  or  three 
pages,  not  a  narrative  spreading  itself 
through  a  series  of  chapters.  Let  us  try 
to  sketch  the  situation.  There  is  some 
uncertainty  in  the  chronology;  the  old  re- 
ceived dates  of  the  Jewish  kings  have  in 
some  cases  to  be  corrected  from  data  fur- 
nished by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  But, 
at  any  rate,  the  period  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  is  the  last  half  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury before  Christ.  From  750  to  700  n.c. 
is  the  period  of    Isaiah's  activity.     The 
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chief  countries  concerned  are  Judah, 
Israel,  Assyria,  Syria,  Egypt,  Ethiopia. 
Babylon  for  most  of  this  period  is  as  yet, 
though  again  and  again  rising  in  revolt,  a 
vassal  kingdom  of  Assyria.  The  great 
personages  of  the  history  are  four  succes- 
sive kings  of  Assyria  —  Tiglath-pileser, 
Shalmaneser,  Sargon,  and  Sennacherib; 
two  successive  kings  of  Judah,  Ahaz  and 
Hezekiah  ;  the  king  of  Syria,  Rezin  ;  Pe- 
kah,  king  of  Israel;  the  king  of  Egypt, 
whom  Isaiah  calls  by  the  general  dynastic 
name  of  Pharaoh  only;  and  Tirhakah, 
king  of  Ethiopia.  The  main  events  of 
our  fifty  years'  period  are  the  conquest  of 
Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  by  the  Assyrians  in  721  B.C.,  and 
the  failure  of  Sennacherib  to  possess  him- 
self of  Jerusalem  in  701. 

Of  the  final  scope  of  Isaiah's  ideas,  so 
far  as  we  can  apprehend  it,  and  of  the 
character  and  grandeur  of  his  prophetic 
deliverances,  I  may  speak  at  more  length 
hereafter.  Here  I  only  deal  with  his 
prophecy  so  far  as  our  presentment  of 
the  historical  situation  requires.  Isaiah's 
centre  of  action  was  Jerusalem.  He  was 
of  noble,  by  some  accounts  of  even  royal 
birth.  To  his  native  country  of  Judah  the 
long  reign  of  Uzziah,  the  grandfather  of 
Ahaz,  had  been  a  time  of  great  power, 
wealth,  and  prosperity.  The  rival  king- 
dom of  Israel,  under  the  reign  of  the 
second  Jeroboam,  in  part  contemporary 
with  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  had  likewise 
been  conquering,  rich,  and  prosperous. 
Never  since  the  death  of  Solomon,  and 
the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes  from  Ju- 
dah, had  the  two  kingdoms  enjoyed  so 
much  prosperity.  But  when  Isaiah  began 
his  career,  the  tide  of  the  northern  king- 
dom's prosperity  had  long  since  turned. 
The  king  of  Israel  was  now  the  subordi- 
nate ally  of  the  king  of  Syria;  and  the 
two  kings,  fearing  extinction  by  their 
great  military  neighbor  on  the  north,  As- 
syria, which  was  pressing  hard  upon  them, 
desired  to  unite  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
Egypt  in  resistance  to  Assyria's  progress, 
and  for  this.' purpose  to  force  the  king  of 
Judah  into  an  alliance  with  them.  At  the 
end  of  Uzziah's  reign  the  design  was  al- 
ready formed.  It  was  maturing  during 
the  reign  of  his  son  Jotham.  And  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Jotham's  son,  Ahaz, 
the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel  appeared 
with  an  army  in  Judah,  resolved  to  bend 
Ahaz  to  their  will. 

The  outward  and  seeming  prosperity  of 
Judah  had  continued  until  the  death  of 
Jotham.  On  this  outward  prosperity  the 
eyes    of    Isaiah   in    his   early   manhood 
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rested;  but  it  exercised  no  illusion  upon 
him,  he  discerned  its  unsoundness.  He 
saw  his  country  with  "an  upper  class  ma- 
terialized," an  upper  class  full  of  cupidity, 
hardness,  insolence,  dissoluteness.  He 
saw  the  lower  class,  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  be  better  indeed  and  more  free 
from  vice  than  the  upper  class;  he  saw  it 
attached  in  its  way  to  the  old  religion,  but 
understanding  it  ill,  turning  it  into  a  su- 
perstition and  a  routine,  admitting  gross 
accretions  and  admixtures  to  it;  a  lower 
class,  in  short,  fatally  impaired  by  bad 
example  and  want  of  leading.  Butler's 
profound  words,  so  true  for  at  any  rate 
the  old  societies  of  the  world,  cannot  but 
here  rise  to  the  mind  :  "The  behavior  of 
the  lower  rank  of  mankind  has  very  little 
in  it  original  or  of  home  growth;  very 
little  which  may  not  be  traced  up  to  the 
influence  of  others,  and  less  which  is  not 
capable  of  being  changed  by  that  influ- 
ence. This  being  their  condition,  con- 
sider now  what  influence,  as  well  as  power, 
their  superiors  must,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  have  over  them.  And  expe- 
rience shows  that  they  do  direct  and 
change  the  course  of  the  world  as  they 
please.  Not  only  the  civil  welfare  but 
the  morals  and  religion  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  greatly  depend  upon  them." 

In  his  first  deliverances,*  soon  after  the 
year  740,  Isaiah  denounced  as  unsound 
the  still  existing  outward  prosperity  of 
Judah,  his  country.  Ahaz  came  to  the 
throne  ;  and  the  young  king,  and  the  gov- 
erning class  surrounding  him,  now  began 
freely  to  introduce  from  the  neighboring 
nations  worships  and  rites  many  of  which 
had  for  their  vicious  adopters  the  attrac- 
tion of  being  also  dissolute  or  cruel 
orgies.  Then  fell  the  blow  of  invasion. 
The  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel  overran  the 
country  of  Judah;  and,  amid  the  conster- 
nation pervading  Jerusalem,  the  famous 
meeting  of  Isaiah  with  Ahaz  took  place 
"at  the  end  of  the  conduit  of  the  upper 
pool  in  the  highway  of  the  fuller's  field."  f 

Three  names,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  chapter  relating  Isaiah's  interview 
with  Ahaz  and  in  the  chapter  immediately 
following  it,  sum  up  for  us  the  judgment 
of  Isaiah  upon  this  emergency,  and  in- 
deed upon  the  whole  troublous  future  dis- 
covering itself  to  his  thoughts.  These 
three  names  are  Immaniiel^Shear-jashub^ 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz,  Immanuel  means, 
as  everybody  knows,  "God  with  us." 
Shear-jashub  and    Maher-shaial-hash-baz 
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are  the  names  of  Isaiah's  two  sons.  The 
meaning  of  Shear-jashub  is  given  in  a 
chapter  following:  "The  remnant  shall 
return."  Return^  not  in  the  physical 
sense,  but  in  the  moral:  be  converted, 
come  to  God.  The  third  name,  Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz,  means:  "  Spoil  speedeth, 
prey  hasteth." 

Spoil  speedeth ,  prey  hasteth .  T h  e  k  i  n g- 
doms  which  the  chosen  people  has  made 
for  itself,  their  world  which  now  is,  with 
its  prosperities,  idolatries,  governing 
classes,  oppression,  pleasures,  drunkards, 
careless  women,  systems  of  policy,  strong 
alliances,  shall  pass  away;  nothing  can 
save  it.  Strokes  of  statesmanship,  fluc- 
tuations of  fortune,  cannot  change  the 
inevitable  final  result.  The  present  inva- 
sion by  Rezin  and  Pekah  is  nought,  the 
kings  of  Syria  and  Israel  will  disappear, 
their  plans  will  be  frustrated,  their  power 
destroyed.  But  no  real  triumph  is  thus 
won,  no  continuance  secured,  for  Judah 
as  it  is,  for  Judah's  king  and  governing 
classes  as  they  are.  Assyria,  the  great 
and  colossal  power,  the  representative 
and  wielder  of  "the  kingdoms  of  this 
world "  now,  as  Babylon  and  Rome  be- 
came their  representatives  afterwards, 
Assyria  is  behind.  Swiftly  and  irresisti- 
bly this  agent  of  the  Eternal  is  moving 
on,  to  ruin  and  overwhelm  Judah  and 
Judah's  allies.  "  He  shall  pass  through 
Judah  ;  he  shall  overflow  and  go  over."* 
Spoil  speedeth^  prey  hasteth. 

And,  nevertheless,  God  is  with  its.  In 
this  Jerusalem,  in  this  city  of  David,  in 
this  sanctuary  of  the  old  religion,  God 
has  been  known,  righteousness  loved,  the 
root  of  the  matter  reached,  as  they  never 
have  been  in  the  world  outside.  The 
great  world  outside  has  nothing  so  indis- 
pensable to  mankind,  no  germ  so  precious 
to  mankind,  as  the  "valley  of  vision" 
has.  Therefore  "he  that  believeth  shall 
not  take  flight ;  "  there  is  laid  by  the  Eter- 
nal "in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a  stone,  a 
tried  stone,  a  precious  corner  stone,  a 
sure  foundation."!     God  is  with  us. 

But  it  is  the  remnant  shall  return ;  the 
remnant,  and  the  remnant  only.  Our  old 
world  must  pass  away,  says  Isaiah  to  his 
countrymen;  "God  is  with  us"  for  the 
making  of  a  new  world,  but  how  few  of 
us  may  take  part  in  that  making!  Only 
a  remnant !  a  remnant  sifted  and  purged 
by  sharp  trial,  and  then  sifted  and  purged 
afresh.  "Even  if  yet  there  shall  be  a 
tenth,  it  shall  return  and  shall  be  burned ; 
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but  as  a  terebinth  tree,  and  as  an  oak, 
whose  substance  is  in  them  when  they  are 
cut  down,  so  the  stock  of  that  burned 
tenth  shall  be  a  holy  seed."*  Against 
this  seed  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  the 
hosts  of  self-seeking  and  unrighteous 
power,  shall  not  finally  prevail ;  they  shall 
fail  in  their  attacks  upon  it,  they  shall 
founder.  It  shall  see  a  king  of  its  own, 
who  shall  reign  not  as  Ahaz,  but  "shall 
reign  in  righteousness;"  it  shall  see  a 
governing  class,  not  like  the  ministers 
and  nobles  of  the  court  of  Ahaz,  but  of 
whom  "a  man  shall  be  as  an  hiding-place 
from  the  wind  and  a  covert  from  the  tem- 
pest;  "  where  "the  vile  person  shall  no 
more  be  called  noble,  nor  the  worker  of 
mischief  said  to  be  worthy."  It  shall  see 
the  lower  people  with  a  religion  no  longer 
blind  and  gross  ;  "  the  tongue  of  the  stam- 
merers shall  be  ready  to  speak  plainly."  f 
Amidst  such  a  society  it  "shall  see  the 
king  in  his  beauty,  shall  behold  the  land 
spreading  very  far  forth."  J  The  remnaftt 
shall  return. 

The  final  scope  of  these  ideas  of  Isaiah, 
and  what  is  really  their  significance  and 
their  greatness,  I  for  the  present,  as  I 
have  said,  do  not  attempt  to  discuss.  But 
they  give  us,  just  as  they  stand,  the  clue 
to  his  whole  book  and  to  all  his  prophecy. 
Let  us  pursue  our  summary  of  the  histor- 
ical situation  with  their  aid.  They  will 
enable  us  to  make  very  brief  what  remains 
to  be  said. 

Ahaz  heard,  but  was  not  convinced. 
He  had  a  more  short  and  easy  way  than 
Isaiah's.  He  put  himself  into  the  hands 
of  the  king  of  Assyria.  In  734  B.C.  Tig- 
lath-pileser,  after  chastising  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  crushed  the  kingdom  of  Syria, 
and  received  the  homage  of  Ahaz  at  Da- 
mascus. Shalmaneser,  Tiglath-pileser's 
successor,  determined  to  make  an  end  of 
the  subjected  but  ever  restless  kingdom 
of  Israel,  and  formed  the  siege  of  Sama- 
ria, which  was  taken  by  his  successor 
Sargon  in  721.  Three  years  before  this 
destruction  of  the  northern  kingdom, 
Hezekiah  had  succeeded  his  father  Ahaz 
upon  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.  Hezekiah 
was  a  man  of  piety;  but  the  governing 
class  remained  as  before,  and  controlled 
the  policy  of  their  country.  Judah  was 
tributary  to  Assyria,  and  owed  to  Assyria 
its  deliverance  from  a  great  danger.  But 
the  deliverer  and  his  designs  were  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  and  made  Judah  ap- 
prehensive of  being  swallowed  up  pres- 

•  Isaiah  vi.  13. 

t  Ibid,  xxxii.  i,  a,  5,  4. 

%  Ibid,  xxxiii.  17. 


ently,  when  its  turn  came.  The  neigh- 
boring countries  —  Phoenicia  on  the  north, 
Moab,  Ammon,  and  the  Arabian  nations 
on  the  east,  Philistia  on  the  west,  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  on  the  south  —  shared  Ju- 
dah's  apprehensions.  There  were  ris- 
ings, and  they  were  sternly  quelled;  Ju- 
dah, however,  remained  tranquil.  But 
the  scheme  of  an  anti-Assyrian  alliance 
was  gradually  becoming  popular.  Egypt 
was  the  great  pillar  of  hope.  By  its  size, 
wealth,  resources,  pretensions,  and  fame, 
Egypt  seemed  a  possible  rival  to  Assyria. 
Time  went  on.  Sargon  was  murdered  in 
705;  Sennacherib  succeeded  him.  Then 
on  all  sides  there  was  an  explosion  of 
revolts  against  the  Assyrian  rule.  The 
first  years  of  Sennacherib's  reign  were 
spent  by  him  in  quelling  a  formidable 
rising  of  Merodach-baladan,  king  of  Bab- 
ylon. The  court  and  ministers  of  Heze- 
kiah seized  this  opportunity  for  detaching 
their  master  from  Assyria,  for  joining  in 
the  movement  of  the  insurgent  states  of 
Palestine  and  its  borders,  and  for  allying 
themselves  with  Egypt. 

All  this  time  Isaiah  never  changed  his 
view  of  the  situation.  The  risings  were 
vain,  the  Egyptian  alliance  could  not 
profit.  Of  his  three  great  notes  he  kept 
reiterating  the  sternest  one,  and  insisting 
upon  it :  Spoil  speedeth,  prey  hasieth. 
He  repeated  it  to  Moab  and  Arabia,  to 
Tyre  and  Philistia,  to  Egypt  and  Ethiopia. 
The  great  stream  of  Assyrian  conquest 
will  assuredly  submerge  you,  he  said,  and 
you  cannot  escape  from  it.  But  of  what 
avail,  then,  could  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  be, 
to  help  Judah.? 

Nay,  and  the  stream  must  overflow 
Judah  also.  In  701  Sennacherib,  victo- 
rious in  Babylonia,  marched  upon  Pales- 
tine. For  Judah  also  was  now  the  note 
true  :  Spoil  speedeth,  prey  hasteih.  But 
for  Judah  Isaiah  had  those  two  other 
notes  besides,  constantly  alternating  with 
the  darker  one  :  the  notes  of  God  with  us 
and  of  The  remnant  shall  return.  Higher 
still  those  notes  rose  when  the  invader  ap- 
peared in  Judah,  confident,  overbearing, 
unscrupulous,  perfidious,  and  demanded 
the  surrender  of  Jerusalem.  Jerusalem, 
so  Isaiah  prophesied,  the  invader  should 
never  enter;  a  disaster  should  befall  him; 
he  should  return  in  discomfiture  to  his 
own  land. 

Sennacherib's  enterprise  against  Jeru- 
salem presently  failed.  His  own  account 
of  the  failure  is  not  the  same  as  the  Jewish 
account;  any  more  than  the  account  of 
the  battle  of  Albuera  in  Napier's  history 
is   the  same  as  the  account  of  it  in  the 
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^^Victoires  et  Conquefes  de  VArmde  Fran- 
^aise.''^  But  from  the  Assyrian  account 
itself  it  is  sufficiently  manifest  that  the 
enterprise  failed,  and  that  Sennacherib 
returned  to  his  own  land  unsuccessful. 

It  was  a  great  triumph  for  Isaiah.  And 
undoubtedly  it  gave  him  for  the  moment 
a  commanding  influence,  and  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  final  accomplishment  of 
religious  reforms  which  were  dear  to  his 
heart.  Shall  we  ask  whether  it  enabled 
him  to  behold  a  king  reigning  in  right- 
eousness, and  a  governing  class  like  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land? 
Shall  we  ask  whether  he  even  expected  it 
to  enable  him  to  do  this?  No;  we  will 
not  now  pursue  further  his  own  concep- 
tions as  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  own 
prophecies  — prophecies  "impatient,"  as 
Davison  says,  "  for  the  larger  scope." 
We  will  not  interrogate  him  as  to  his  own 
views,  as  years  rolled  on  with  him,  of  his 
splendid  promises  of  Immanuel  and  of 
the  remnant.  We  may  touch  upon  this 
matter  later.  At  present  we  do  but  give 
a  summary  of  the  historical  situation 
which  ought  to  be  ever  present  to  our 
minds  in  reading  Isaiah.  We  will  con- 
clude our  summary  by  saying  that  he  lived 
on  into  the  reign  of  Hezekiah's  son  Ma- 
nasseh,  and  that  he  is  said  to  have  been 
put  to  death  by  Manasseh.  One  tradition 
attributes  his  death  to  offence  given  to 
the  fanaticism  of  a  narrow  religiosity  by 
his  large  and  free  language.  Whether 
his  death  was  caused  by  the  hatred  of  a 
religious  party,  or  by  the  hatred  of  that 
governing  class  which  in  former  reigns 
he  had  so  unsparingly  assailed,  we  shall 
never  know.  A  Puritan  terror,  an  aris- 
tocratical  terror,  a  Jacobin  terror  —  a 
great  soul  may  easily  become  an  object  of 
fear  and  hatred  to  each  and  all  of  them ; 
by  any  one  of  them  he  may  easily  perish. 
In  one  or  the  other  of  them,  probably, 
Isaiah  sank. 

The  events  and  personages  of  the  his- 
torical situation  of  which  I  have  thus 
given  the  rapid  summary  should  be  as 
familiar  to  us,  if  we  are  ever  rightly  to 
enjoy  Isaiah,  as  the  events  and  person- 
ages of  those  passages  of  history  with 
which  we  are  most  conversant.  For  my 
part,  I  often  gladly  allow  myself  to  employ 
parallels  from  such  passages,  in  order  to 
bring  out  for  my  own  mind  the  events  and 
personages  of  Isaiah's  time  more  vividly. 
What  is  Assyria  but  the  French  empire 
as  it  presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  our 
fathers  —  conquering,  rapacious,  aggres- 
sive, insolent,  unscrupulous,  unrighteous? 
What  is  Sennacherib  withdrawing  baffled 


from  Jerusalem,  but  Napoleon  withdraw- 
ing baffled  from  Moscow?  Egypt,  of 
grand  appearance  but  not  of  real  force 
and  vigor  answering  to  it,  Egypt  august, 
proud,  unwieldy,  dilatory,  ineffectual,  is 
the  Austrian  Empire.  The  youthful  Ahaz, 
vain,  sensual,  and  false,  is  the  Prince  John 
of  "  Ivanhoe."  The  pious  Hezekiah,  with 
his  zeal  for  strictness  in  public  worship, 
with  his  turn  for  hymnody  and  for  reli- 
gious literature,  with  his  want  of  insight 
and  greatness,  his  errors  in  policy  and 
his  bad  ministers,  Hezekiah  brings  always 
to  my  mind  Mr.  Perceval,  George  the 
Third's  favorite  minister;  Mr.  Perceval, 
a  man  exemplary  and  strictly  religious, 
but  narrow  and  unequal  to  the  situation  ; 
capable  of  pursuing  the  most  deplorable 
policy  and  of  employing  the  most  unfit 
men.  And  as  I  have  formerly  likened  to 
Sancho  Panza  the  great  7/'w^^  newspaper, 
following  with  sighs,  shrugs,  and  remon- 
strances that  arrant  adventurer,  the  mod- 
ern spirit,  so,  without  offence  to  the 
excellent  proprietor  of  the  Times,  let  me- 
say  that  I  never  can  help  thinking  of  him 
when  I  read  Isaiah's  invectives  against 
Hezekiah's  mayor  of  the  palace,  Shebna. 
Not  a  word  is  alleged  against  Shebna's 
character;  but,  like  the  Times,  Shebna  is 
the  organ  of  the  governing  class,  the 
friend  and  upholder  of  the  established 
fact  —  and  Isaiah  is  their  mortal  enemy. 
And  he  sees  this  Shebna  in  great  pros- 
perity, buying  land,  building  right  and 
left,  founding  a  family.  "  What  hast  thou 
here  and  whom  hast  thou  here  ?  "  he  cries ; 
"  I  will  drive  thee  from  thy  station,  and  I 
will  call  my  servant  Eliakim,  and  I  will 
commit  thy  government  into  his  hand, 
and  he  shall  be  a  father  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  !  "*  It  is  as  if  a  revolution- 
ary prophet  were  to  see  in  power  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Ti?nes  and  maintainer  of 
the  established  fact,  and  to  predict  his 
having  to  give  place  to  Mr.  Samuel  Smith, 
the  newly  elected  member  for  Liverpool, 
a  Christian  Socialist.  And  we  find  that, 
as  to  the  ministers  of  King  Hezekiah  and 
as  to  the  government  of  Judah,  Isaiah 
carried  his  point  or  nearly  carried  it;  for 
when  Sennacherib's  envoys  came  to  Jeru- 
salem, Shebna  was  no  longer  mayor  of  the 
palace;  Eliakim  filled  the  post  instead  of 
him.  Shebna,  nevertheless,  was  scribe  ;  f 
that  is  to  say,  Isaiah  had  been  allowed  to 
have  his  way  in  part,  but  only  in  part.  A 
compromise  had  been  arranged,  there  had 
been   a  shuffling  of  the   cards  ;  Eliakim 


*  Isaiah  xxii.  15-25. 
t  Ibid,  xxxvi.  3. 
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was  now  prime  minister,  but  Shebna  was 
secretary  of  state.     Ah,  these  politicians  ! 

The  third  requisite  for  a  full  enjoyment 
of  Isaiah  is  to  have  the  book  so  arranjjed 
that  we  can  read  his  prophecies  in  their 
right  order  and  in  their  right  connection. 
It  is  demonstrable  that  it  is  not  so  ar- 
ranged now  ;  and  although  in  re-arranging 
it  there  is  danger  of  being  fantastic  and 
rash,  and  many  critics  have  succumbed  to 
this  danger,  yet  some  re-arrangement  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and,  if  made  with 
sobriety,  fairness,  moderation,  and  cau- 
tion, must  be  of  signal  benefit.  I  have  no 
space  left,  however,  to  open  this  question 
now ;  to  this  question,  and  to  other  points 
still  requiring  some  notice,  I  may  return 
hereafter. 

But  I  will  not  end,  even  for  the  present, 
without  seeking  to  act  up  to  my  own  doc- 
trine that  the  right  thing  for  us  to  do 
with  the  book  of  Isaiah  is  to  enjoy  it. 
To  enjoy  even  a  chapter  of  him  is  in  truth 
better  than  to  read  a  thousand  pages  of 
comment  on  him.  After  all  my  comment, 
let  me  then  refresh  my  readers  with  at 
least  one  chapter  from  Isaiah  himself. 
It  shall  be  a  very  noble  and  characteristic 
chapter;*  a  chapter  which  ought  proba- 
bly, if  the  collection  of  his  prophecies 
which  we  possess  were  to  be  properly  ar- 
ranged, to  stand  the  last,  and  to  conclude 
them.  It  admirably  illustrates  his  use 
of  the  three  notes  wh\ch  I  have  mentioned 
as  governing  his  prophecy;  and  more- 
over it  exhibits  the  astonishing  rapidity 
of  transition,  the  splendid  variety,  the 
unequalled  force,  of  his  mode  of  employ- 
ing them. 

We  are  at  the  moment  when  the  fierce 
Assyrian  giant,  the  aggressor,  conqueror, 
and  scourge,  with  Spoil  speedeth,  prey 
hasteth  written  on  his  forehead,  is  en- 
camped in  Judah,  ravaging  its  lands, 
taking  its  towns  one  after  the  other, 
threatening  Jerusalem.  Him  the  prophet 
addresses : — 

Woe  to  thee  that  spoilest  and  thou  wast  not 
spoiled,  and  dealest  injuriously  and  they  dealt 
not  injuriously  with  thee  ! 

When  thou  shalt  cease  to  spoil,  thou  shalt 
be  spoiled  ;  and  when  thou  shitit  make  an  end 
to  deal  injuriously,  they  shall  deal  injuriously 
with  thee  ! 

Then  he  strikes  the  note  of  Imman- 
uel:  — 

O  Lord,  be  gracious  unto  us  1  we  have  waited 
for  thee,  be  thou  their  t  arm  every  morning, 
our  salvation  also  in  the  time  of  trouble  I 

•  Chapter  xxxiiu 
t  Judah'i. 


At  the  noise  of  the  tumult  the  peoples  fled ; 
at  the  lifting  up  of  thyself  the  nations  were 
scattered. 

And  your  spoil  *  shall  be  gathered  like  the 
gathering  of  the  caterpillar,  as  the  running  to 
and  fro  of  locusts  shall  men  run  upon  them. 

The  Lord  is  exalted  ;  for  he  dwelleth  on 
high;  he  hath  filled  Zion  with  judgment  and 
righteousness. 

And  the  stability  of  thy  times  f  shall  be  wis- 
dom, and  knowledge,  and  strength  of  salva- 
tion ;  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  his  %  treasure. 

But  then  recurs  the  note  of  Maker- 
shalal-hash-bas  :  — 

Behold,  their  valiant  ones§  cry  without ;  the 
ambassadors  of  peace  weep  bitterly. 

The  highways  lie  waste,  the  wayfaring  man 
cease th  ;  heji  hath  broken  the  covenant,  he 
hath  despised  the  cities,  he  regardeth  no  man^ 

The  land  mourneth  and  languisheth  ;  Leba- 
non is  ashamed  and  hewn  down  ;  Sharon  is 
like  a  wilderness,  and  Bashan  and  Carmel 
shake  off  their  leaves. 

Now  sounds  again  the  note  of  Ijnman- 

uel : — 

Now  will  I  rise,  saith  the  Lord,  now  will  I 
be  exalted,  now  will  I  lift  up  myself. 

Ye  IT  shall  conceive  chaff,  ye  shall  bring  forth 
stubble  ;  your  breath,  as  fire,  shall  devour  you. 

And  the  peoples  shall  be  as  the  burnings  of 
lime  ;  as  thorns  cut  up  shall  they  be  burned  in 
the  fire. 

Hear,  ye  that  are  far  off,  what  I  have  done  ! 

Yes,  let  Assyria  and  the  nations  hear! 
but  then  the  prophet  turns  homeward 
with  the  note  of  Shear-jashub,  of  "  Only 
the  remnant.^^ 

And  ye  that  are  near,  acknowledge  my 
might ! 

The  sinners  in  Zion  are  afraid  ;  fearfulness 
hath  surprised  the  hypocrites.  Who  among 
us  shall  dwell  with  the  devouring  fire  ?  who 
among  us  shall  diuell  with  everlasting  burnings  ? 

He  that  walketh  righteously  and  speaketh 
uprightly,  he  that  despiseth  the  gain  of  op- 
pressions and  averteth  his  hands  from  holding 
of  bribes,  that  stoppeth  his  ears  from  hearing 
of  blood  and  shutteth  his  eyes  from  seeing  evil. 

He  shall  dwell  on  high  ;  his  place  of  defence 
shall  be  the  munitions  of  rocks  ;  bread  shall  be 
given  him  ;  his  waters  shall  he  sure. 

Thine  eyes**  shall  see  the  king  in  his  beautv; 
they  shall  behold  the  land  spreading  very  far 
forth. 

Thine    heart  shall    meditate    the   terror.tt 


•  To  Assyria. 
t  To  Judah. 
X  J 11  dab's. 
%  Judah's. 
II  Sennacherib. 
if  To  Assyria. 
••  To  tht  remnant, 
tt  01  Assyria  and  its  conqueita. 
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Where  is  the  assessor  ?  where  is  the  weigher  ?* 
where  is  he  that  counted  the  towers  ?  t 

Thou  seest  no  more  the  fierce  people,  the 
people  of  a  dark  speech  that  thou  canst  not 
perceive,  of  a  stammering  tongue  that  thou 
canst  not  understand.! 

Look  upon  Zion,  the  city  of  our  solemnities  ; 
thine  eye  shall  see  Jerusalem  a  quiet  habita- 
tion, a  tabernacle  that  shall  not  be  taken  down  ; 
not  one  of  the  stakes  thereof  shall  ever  be  re- 
moved, neither  shall  any  of  the  cords  thereof 
be  broken. 

.  Then  the  note  of  Itnmanuel  ]o\xi^  the 
note  of  The  remnant  shall  return^  and  is 
blended  with  it :  — 

But  there  the  glorious  Lord  will  dwell  with 
us ;  a  place  of  broad  rivers  and  streams,  where- 
in shall  go  no  galley  with  oars,  neither  shall 
gallant  ship  pass  thereby.§ 

For  the  Lord  is  our  judge,  the  Lord  is  our 
lawgiver,  the  Lord  is  our  king ;  he  will  save  us  ! 

Yet  once  more  the  note  to  remind  of 
Spoil  speedeth  and  of  "  the  terror,"  —  fin- 
ishing and  merged,  however,  in  the  notes 
of  victory :  — 

Thy  II  tacklings  are  loosed  ;  they  hold  not 
firm  their  mast,  they  keep  not  spread  the  sail ; 
but  then  is  the  prey  of  a  great  spoil  If  divided  ! 
the  lame  take  the  prey  ! 

And  the  inhabitant  shall  not  say  :  I  am  sick! 
the  people  that  dwell  therein  shall  be  forgiven 
their  iniquity. 

Of  this  fine  chapter  the  rendering  in 
our  Bibles  is  often  inaccurate,  and  I  have 
had  to  alter  it.  But  I  have  altered  it  as 
little  as  I  possibly  could,  and  I  should 
rejoice  if  the  reader  happily  failed  to  no- 
tice that  I  had  altered  it  at  all.  No; 
*  decidedly  the  revisers  must  not  hope  to 
make  us  enjoy  Isaiah  by  giving  us  as  a 
rendering  of  him  :  For  every  boot  of  him 
that  trampleth  noisily. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

*  Of  the  tribute  paid  to  Assyria. 

t  In  order  to  besiege  them. 

t  The  Assyrians  spoke  a  Semitic  dialect  not  intel- 
ligible to  the  Hebrews. 

§  No  earthly  waters,  but  the  river  of  the  peace  of  God. 

II  To  Judah. 
■  if  Of  the  retreating  Assyrians. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE   LAND   OF  PROMISE:    A   FABLE. 

BY  LORD  LYTTON. 


A  PILGRIM  FOLK,  o'er  leagues  of  pathless  sand 
Long  journeying  patiently  from  far  away, 
Lured  by  the  promise  of  a  fairer  land, 
Reach'd  ere  the  close  of  one  eventful  day 


The  craggy  shore  of  a  capacious  stream  : 
And  lo  !  the  Promised  Land  before  them  lay 
All  in  a  golden  sunset,  whose  last  gleam 
Reveal'd  between  the  rovers  and  their  rest 
No  barrier  save  that  river's  bridgeless  breast. 


Each  sufferer,  sick  and  footsore  from  the  waste, 
Hail'd  with  reviving  hope  the  blissful  sight. 
About  the  river-beach  they  pitch'd  in  haste 
Their  evening  tents,  and  roam'd  in  dreams  all 

night 
The  Land  of  Promise.     At  the  dawn,  however, 
The  signal  trumpet  sounded,  summoning 
The   tribe   to   council.     For  that  rock-bound 

river 
Was  broad,  and  deep,  and  rapid.      The  first 

thing 
On  which  their  pilgrim  parliament  decided 
Was  to  preserve  intact,  to  a  community 
Whose  best  opinions  might  be  much  divided, 
The  necessary  strength  of  social  unity. 
And  so  it  ruled  that  they  should  all  agree 
To  recognize  as  final  the  authority 
Of  whatsoever  plan  might  chance  to  be 
Adopted  by  the  vote  of  the  majority. 

IIL 

Scarce  was  this  salutary  rule  laid  down. 
Ere  one  brisk  leader  of  the  emigration 
(Whose  dauntless  spirit  was  to  all  well  known) 
Sprang  forward  with  a  shout  of  exultation  ; 
And,  from  the  shoulder  of  the  stony  shore 
Pointing  where  every  gaze  instinctive  turn'd, 
"  Brothers,"  he  cried,  "  procrastinate  no  more  ! 
The  Promised  Land,  long  arduously  earn'd, 
Before  us  lies.     Why  linger,  then,  the  brave  ? 
What  need  of  projects  and  of  plans  ?     To  me 
Nature  hard  muscles  and  a  man's  heart  gave. 
Nor  need  I  more  to  grasp  the  good  I  see. 
Forward  !     Who  follows  ?     Fate  befriends  the 

bold  !  " 
Without  a  pause  he  plunged  into  the  wave 
That   'twixt   the   wanderers   and  their  wishes 

roll'd  ; 
And,  after  him,  to  glory  or  the  grave, 
The  younger  pilgrims  rush'd. 

IV. 

A  cry  arose, 
*'  Rash  fools,  restrain  this  mad  enthusiasm  ! 
Behold  with  what  enthusiastic  blows 
The  battering  current  grinds  its  granite  chasm  ! 
What  to  its  pitiless  waves  can  you  oppose  ? 
Your  numbers  ?     They  outnumber  you.     Your 

will? 
The  water's  will  is  wilder  than  your  own. 
Your  energy  1    More  energetic  still 
Is  the  tremendous  drift  that  drags  you  down. 
Rest  in  the  rear  when  ruin's  in  the  van. 
Reflect,  return,  renounce.  .  .  .  Alas,  too  late !  " 

V. 
He  who  said  this  was  an  old  grey-hair'd  man. 
His  voice  wasanswer'd  by  resentful  cries, 
'*  Pedant,  and  craven-hearted  renegate. 
Preach  not  to  us  thy  croaking  homilies  ! 
Farewell  to  those  who  fear,  and  those  who' 
wait ! 
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Progress  is  prudence  ! " 

Save  the  river's  roar, 
The  elders  of  the  tribe  (with  prescient  faces, 
Gazing  aghast,  and  listening)  heard  no  more  ; 
But  saw,  still  saw,  in  the  fierce  stream's  em- 
braces. 
Here  a  wild  arm,  and  there  a  whirling  head, 
And  then  —  the  heaving  of  the  funeral  pall 
By  the  grim,  bleak,  implacable  river  spread 
Over  the  grave  of  an  ideal. 


VI. 


All 


Were  husht  with  horror.     In  the  silence  said 
That  old  grey-headed  watcher  of  the  tide, 
*'  Friends,  let  us  mourn  for  the  untimely  dead. 
Whom  impulse  fair,  with  precept  false  allied 
And  inexperience,  to  their  doom  hath  led. 
They  err'd  in   seeking,  but   they  sought,  the 

truth ; 
And  we  shall  miss  the  force  their  fervor  caught 
From    full    hearls  glowing   with    the   fire   of 

youth. 
That  generous  warmth,  alas,  no  longer  ours. 
We  must  replace  by  clear,  if  frigid,  thought. 
And  toil  that  trains  for  triumph  temperate 

powers. 
Yon  ravenous  and  remorseless  element 
Us  from  our  promised  rest  doth  still  divide. 
Let  us,  O  friends,  some  dexterous  dyke  invent 
To  curb  the  current  or  divert  the  tide. 
A  faithless  and  a  formidable  foe 
We  have  to  deal  with.     No  concessions  vile. 
No  haste  incautious !     Grudge  not  labor  slow. 
Complete  the  plan  ere  you  begin  the  pile. 
To  work ! " 

vir. 

These  words  evoked  but  faint  applause. 
A  few  men  to  the  speaker's  side  drew  near. 
And  grasp'd  his  hand,  after  a  thoughtful  pause. 
In  silence  ;  scorning  by  a  single  cheer 
To  recognize  the  Passions  as  allies 
Of  Reason's  coldly  calculated  cause. 
Small  was  their  number,  but  they  seem'd  the 

wise. 
Meanwhile,  from  out  the  masses  in  the  rear 
A  man  stepp'd  forward.     His  broad  back  was 

bow'd, 
His  form  misshapen,  like  a  wither'd  oak 
With  strong  limbs  warp'd  and  naked.     To  the 

crowd. 
Whence  he  had  issued,  bitterly  he  spoke  : 


"  Surely  enough  of  perils  and  privations, 
Of  trust  betray'd,  and  labor  lost,  enough, 
And  hopes  deferr'd,  whose  fraudulent  invita- 
tions 
Lengthen  the  road  they  never  leave  less  rough  1 
Dupe  us  no  more.     Foot-wearied  fools  we  are, 
Worn  out  with  unrewarded  agitations 
In  running  after  rest.     Still,  near  or  far, 
The  land  we  seek  our  cheated  search  belies. 
Because  it  was  a  miserable  land 
Wo  left  our  own  ;  yet  nought  but  miseries 
We  found  elsewhere,  a  miserable  band  I 
And  miserably  here  beneath  our  eyes 


Have  we  seen  perishing  the  brave,  the  bold. 
The  young,  the  beautiful,  who  sought  in  vain 
That  better  land.     The  selfish  and  the  old. 
Who,  to  augment  our  wretchedness,  remain. 
Now  on  our  faint  and  weaken'd  faith  have  laid 
A  heavier  burden.     What  have  we  to  gain 
By  laboring  longer  ?     And  what  right  have  they 
To  disregard  the  rule  themselves  have  made  ? 
Let  them  make  good  their  promise.     To  obey 
'Tis  now  their  turn,  and  ours  to  "be  obey'd. 
For  we  are  the  majority.     Whate'er   . 
The  yet  unpeopled  Land  of  Promise  be. 
One  thing,  at  least,  is  certain  ;  everywhere 
The  wretchedest  are  the  most  numerous.     We 
Are  both  :  nor  need  we  any  further  fare 
To  find  a  refuge  from  the  ills  we  flee. 
After  life,  death  ;  and  after  labor,  sleep  : 
They  do  but  live  to  toil  who  toil  to  live. 
One  gift,  whose  promise  earth  is  bound  to 

keep. 
This  soil,  tho'  niggard,  to  the  spade  will  give 
As  soon  as  any  other,  and  as  cheap ; 
Life's  goal,  a  grave." 

IX. 

He  turn'd  upon  his  heel, 
Follow'd  by  many.     The  remaining  few 
Began  to  build.     In  accents  low  and  grave 
"  What,  without   us,  would  be  the  common- 
weal ? 
Mere  common  woe,"  they  murmur'd.     **  Let  us 

save. 
In  spite  of  its  own  self,  society." 
And  slow  they  rear'd,  with  unimpetuous  zeal, 
Rock-shoulder'd  ramparts,  fencing  flood-gates 

high. 
And  sluices  deep, 

X. 

"  Astray  is  all  your  skill, 
Nor  ever  will  the  work  you  do  succeed  ! " 
A  meagre  mocking  voice  exclaim'd  one  day. 
It  was  a  little,  thin,  dry,  crooked  man. 
Who  had  from  the  assembly  stolen  away 
When  first  the  feud  'twixt  young  and  old  began, 
And  now,  as  furtively,  return'd.     "  I  know 
That  river.     It  is  mischievous  and  mad  : 
But  there's  some  good  in  it,  if  you  knew  how 
To  make  the  best  of  what  is  not  all  bad. 
Your  dyke  anon  the  rising  flood  will  break. 
And    deluge    all."      They   answer'd,   "Other 

dykes 
If  needed,  other  sluices,  we  will  make  : 
The  stream  rolls  where  it  must,  not  where  it 

likes." 
"'Twill  roll  where  you  will  like  its  rolling  less. 
You  do  not  understand  its  nature.     Hark  1 
No  longer  strive  to  oppose  it,  or  repress. 
I  know  a  better  system  :  follow  it." 
"What    is   thy  system?"      "I   will    build  a 

bark"  — 
•'And  shipwreck  all  I     These  plunging  whirl- 
pools si)lit 
Our  stoutest  planks  to  splinters.     Noe's  ark 
With  such  a  cataract  would  in  vain  have  vied. 
It  is  a  foe  to  vanquish,  if  we  can. 
And  not  a  friend  to  whom  wc  can  confide 
Aught  that  wc  love." 
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The  little  crooked  man 
With  a  low  laugh  to  this  reply  replied 
"  Ay,  'tis  a  foe  whom,  for  that  very  reason, 
You  should  conciliate  till  his  forces  blind 
(By  craft  beguiled  to  salutary  treason) 
Subvert  his  stupid  power.     I  have  divined 
The  river's  secret.     If  you  try  my  plan, 
I  guarantee  success  —  on  one  condition, 
Make   me  voiir  leader."     "  Impudent   charla- 

tau,"' 
(They  laugh'd,  at  that  presumptuous  proposi- 
tion,) 
"  We  know  you  for  a  rogue  in  deed  and  word. 
Make  you  our   leader?     Things   are   not  yet 

there. 
We'll  make  you  nothing  but  one  gift  —  a  cord  : 
Take  it,  and  go  and  hang  yourself  elsewhere  !  " 


Those  honest  and  most  honorable  men 
In  saying  this  said  only  what  was  true. 
The  man  was  all  they  said  of  him.     But  then 
The  man  was  also  something  more  (and  knew 
That  he  was  something  more)  which   miss'd 

their  ken. 
For  he  was  clever.     Smiling,  he  withdrew. 
Meanwhile,  the  dyke  went  forward  painfully; 
For,  as  its  bulwarks  broaden'd  day  by  day, 
The  stream's  resentful  waters  rose  more  high ; 
And  their  uprisings  sometimes  wash'd  away 
The  best  contrivances  opposed  to  them. 

XIII. 

One  morn  the  foil'd  foundation-makers  spied 
A  vessel  throng'd  with  folk  from  stern  to  stem ; 
Slant  was  her  course   athwart   the  strenuous 

tide. 
And  sloping,  tugg'd  by  tumid  sails,  she  went. 
Safe  to  the  wisht-for  shore  the  strong  winds 

blew. 
Safe  to  the  wisht-for  shore  the  turbulent 
But  trusted  waters  their  subduer  drew  ; 
And  with  a  shout,  as  on  its  pleasant  strand 
They  lightly  leapt,  her  captain  and  his  crew 
Proclaim'd    their  conquest  of  the  Promised 

Land. 

XIV. 
The  little  crooked  man  his  word  had  kept. 
Long  in  the  science  of  deception  school'd, 
The  subtle  student  proved  the  sage  adept. 
That  formidable  river  he  had  fooT'd 


As  easily  as  if  it  were  mankind  : 
Making  its  strength  his  own,  and  profiting 
By  forces  it  had  been  his  luck  to  find 
Contending  with  each  other  to  be  king 
While  he  enslaved  them  slily  —  wave  and  wind. 
But  when  at  last  they  reach'd,  and  overran, 
The  Eldorado  of  their  lifelong  dream. 
Unfit  for  their  good-fortune  proved  the  clan 
Of  covetous  adventurers  that  stream 
(In  turn  betraying  its  betrayers)  led 
To  their  destruction.     Vagabonds  they  were. 
Who   loved    not    labor  and   who   lack'd   not 

bread  : 
Each  to  the  other  grudged  his  lawless  share 
Of  promised  plunder,  till  the  land  was  red 
With  its  invaders'  blood.     Their  leader  sly 
(True  to  his  principles)  employ'd  his  skill 
To  govern  by  dividing  them.     Thereby 
He  ruled  and  ruin'd  them  with  ease  ;  until 
At  last  the  sick  survivors  of  the  strife, 
Taught  by  experience,  recognized  the  source 
Of  all  the  shameful  troubles  of  his  life 
In  that  shrewd  trick  of  setting  up  one  force 
To  set  another  down,  and  playing  class 
Forever  against  class.     Their  chief  found  out 
That  what  he  thought  could  never  come  to  pass 
He  had  himself  contrived  to  bring  about  — 
A  populace  united  :  and  its  mass 
The  populace  uniting  against  him. 
It  flung  him,  head  and  heels,  into  the  river ; 
Where  he  was  lost,  not  knowing  how  to  swim, 
Though  he  knew  how  to  sail. 

XV. 

Vain  each  endeavor ! 
They  who,  to  reach  the  Promised  Land,  relied 
On  fervid  impulse,  passionately  perish'd 
At  the  first  plunge.     The  wretches  who  denied 
Its  pitying  promise,  cheerless,  and  uncherish'd 
Even  by  the  lost  tradition  of  it,  died. 
Some  labor'd  for  it,  and  their  labor  lost. 
Though  long  and  patiently  they  labor'd.     They 
Perchance  were  those  who  merited  it  most; 
But  then,  their  way  was  a  mistaken  way. 
And  they  persisted  in  it.     The  vile  host 
Of  rogues  and  vagabonds  on  whom  a  wit 
Not  theirs,  to  serve  its  own  ambitious  schemes, 
Conferr'd  the  Land  of  Promise,  were  unfit 
(Even  when   it  blest   them  with  its  brightest 

beams) 
To  find  their  promised  happiness  in  it. 

XVI. 

The  Land  of  Promise  rests  the  Land  of  Dreams. 
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ROMSDAL    FIORD,    ETC. 


ROMSDAL  FIORD. 
July  II,  1 88 1. 

So  this,  then,  was  the  Rover's  nest, 
And  here  the  chiefs  were  bred 

Who  broke  the  drowsing  Saxon's  rest, 
And  scared  him  in  his  bed. 

The  north  wind  blew,  the  ship  sped  fast, 
Loud  cheered  the  Corsair  crew, 

And  wild  and  free  above  the  mast 
The  Aslauga's  Raven  *  flew. 

Sail  south,  sail  south,  there  lies  the  land 
Where  the  yellow  corn  is  growing ; 

The  spoil  is  for  the  warrior's  hand, 
The  slave  may  have  the  sowing. 

Let  cowards  make  their  parchment  laws, 
To  guard  their  treasured  hoards. 

The  steel  shall, plead  the, Rovers'  cause, 
Their  title-deeds  their  swords. 

The  Raven  still  o'er  Romsdal's  peak 

Is  soaring  as  of  yore. 
But  Rolf  the  Ganger's  battle-shriek 

Calm  Romsdal  hears  no  more. 

Long  ages  now  beneath  the  soil 

The  Ganger  has  been  lying- 
in  Romsdal's  bay  his  quiet  toil 

The  fisherman  is  plying. 

The  English  Earl  sails  idly  by. 
And  from  his  deck  would  trace, 

With  curious  antiquarian  eye. 
The  cradle  of  his  race. 

With  time  and  tide  we  change  and  change, 

Yet  still  the  world  is  young ; 
Still  free  the  proudest  spirits  range, 

The  prize  is  for  the  strong. 

And  though  it  be  a  glorious  thing 

In  Parliaments  to  shine, — 
Though  orators  be  modern  kings. 

And  only  not  divine  : 

Yet  men  will  still  be  ruled  by  men, 

And  talk  will  have  its  day. 
And  other  Rolfs  will  come  again 

To  sweep  the  rogues  away. 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  J.   A.   F. 

*  Aslauga  was  a  Norse  witch,  and  her  messenger  a 
raven. 


ANY  MAN  TO  HIS  BLACK  AND  TAN. 

I  HAVE  a  dainty  playmate,  dear 
As  is  none  other  to  me  here 

Of  my  own  clan  ; 
A  brass-girt  collar  decks  his  throat. 
And  shines  like  silk  his  glossy  coat 

Of  black  and  tan. 


Companion  of  my  lonely  walks. 
He  trots  beside  me  oft,  and  talks 

As  best  he  can  ; 
Then,  wild  with  sudden  glee,  will  rush 
And  iDark  defiance  at  a  thrush. 

Hie  !  black  and  tan  ! 

Across  his  puzzled  brain  there  throng 
Confused  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  j 

He  has  no  plan 
Of  conduct  for  his  daily  guide. 
The  god  he  worships  dwells  inside 

His  black  and  tan. 

But  should  the  world  from  me  forbear, 
And  with  unseasonable  stare 

Some  weakness  scan, 
One  faithful  heart,  I  know,  would  ache, 
Were  I  with  life  for  aye  to  break. 

Ah,  black  and  tan  ! 

You're  very  human,  little  friend, 
I  wonder  if  perchance  you  end 

Where  I  began  ? 
Maybe,  I  used  to  prank  and  bark. 
And  my  complexion  (save  the  mark  !) 

Was  black  and  tan. 

Maybe,  we're  not  so  far  apart ; 
Where  is  the  point  from  which  I  start 

To  be  a  man  '>. 
Come,  shake  a  paw,  and  let  us  think 
If  we  can  find  this  missing  link, 

My  black  and  tan  ! 
Temple  Bar.  COTSFORD  DiCK. 


THE   LAST   SNOW   OF   WINTER. 

Soft  snow  still  rests  within  this  wayside  cleft. 
Veiling  the  primrose  buds  not  yet  unfurled  ; 
Last  trace  of  dreary  winter,  idly  left 

On  beds  of   moss,  and   sere  leaves  crisply 
curled ; 
Why  does  it  linger  while  the  violets  blow. 
And  sweet  things  grow.? 

A  relic  of  long  nights  and  weary  days. 

When  all  fair  things  were  hidden  from  my 
,  sight; 
A  chill  reminder  of  those  mournful  ways 
I   traversed  when  the  fields  were  cold  and 
white  ; 
My  life  was  dim,  my  hopes  lay  still  and  low 
Beneath  the  snow. 

Now  spring  is  coming,  and  my  buried  love 
Breaks  fresh  and  strong  and  living  through 
the  sod; 
The  lark  sings  loudly  in  the  blue  above. 

The  budding  earth  must  magnify  her  God ; 
Let  the  old  sorrows  and  old  errors  go 
With  the  last  snow  ! 
Sunday  Magazine.  SarAH  DouDNEY.. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 

THE    GOSPEL    ACCORDING    TO    REM- 
BRANDT.* 


If  any  one  wishes  to  know  what  it  was 
the  common  people  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many did  actually  believe  in  the  sixteenth 
century  concerning  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  he  must  not  go  to  Synods  of  Dort, 
or  to  the  writings  of  Lutheran  or  Calvin- 
istic  divines,  or  even  to  the  biographies 
of  the  eminent  saints  of  the  age,  but  to 
the  works  of  Rembrandt. 

Rembrandt  had  no  theology,  at  least 
none  appears  in  his  work.  He  thought 
only  of  the  human  side  of  religion,  he  saw 
only  God's  dealings  with  men  as  they 
affected  humanity,  and  he  accordingly 
knew  nothing  of  eternal  decrees  and  free 
will.  He  saw  men  as  Shakespeare  saw 
them,  only  more  profoundly,  for  Shake- 
speare leaves  almost  entirely  out  of  con- 
sideration a  very  important  and  universal 
side  of  human  experience,  the  relation  of 
the  soul  to  God.  Rembrandt,  on  the  con- 
trary, pierces  not  only  to  the  innermost 
hearts  of  men,  but  to  the  most  secret  acts 
of  their  lives.  In  his  works  man  is  seen 
vividly,  truly,  and  most  touchingly  pic- 
tured under  every  aspect  of  human  exist- 
ence, from  that  which  ranges  him  with 
the  brutes  to  that  which  makes  him  one 
with  God. 

We  learn  from  Rembrandt  that  the 
common  people  whom  he  represented  — 
and  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  he  concen- 
trated in  himself  the  life  of  many  genera- 
tions of  Dutch  artisans  and  peasants,  and 
that  he  felt  the  full  influence  of  the  demo- 
cratic movement  which  had  been  going  on 
all  over  Europe  for  two  centuries  —  we 
learn,  I  say,  from  Rembrandt  that  the  com- 
mon people  whom  he  represented  heard 
Jesus  Christ  gladly.  They  knew  and  felt 
sure  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  poor  man's 
Saviour,  and  the  poor  man's  Friend,  and 

•  The  following  paper  is  a  portion  of  a  study  of  Rem- 
brandt as  the  exponent  of  popular  religious  life  in  Hol- 
land and  Germany  during  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
writer  has  collected  much  evidence  to  show  that  the 
group  of  Dutch  painters,  of  which  Kembrandt  was  the 
final  and  most  distinguished  representative,  were  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  the  Anabaptist  spirit  and  tradi- 
tions, and  more  remotely  by  the  widespread  democratic 
movements  which  mark  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


they  treasured  up  his  words  and  listened 
to  the  story  of  his  works  with  reverence 
and  affection.  Still  more,  these  people 
lived  in  Bible  times,  and  there  were  cer- 
tain passages  in  the  Old  Testament  which 
were  for  them  peculiarly  consoling.  The 
stories  of  Abraham,  Joseph,  Mordecai, 
and  Tobit  pleased  these  people.  And 
why  ?  Because  Abraham,  Joseph,  Mor- 
decai, and  Tobit  were  exiles  in  strange 
lands,  men  who  in  various  ways  had  been 
forced  to  leave  home  and  country,  and 
who  were  the  prey  of  innumerable  dan- 
gers and  temptations  in  which  they  were 
preserved  by  an  ever-present  Saviour  and 
friend. 

Abraham  is  the  type  of  the  man  of  faith, 
the  poor  suffering  tradesman  or  artisan, 
who  over  and  over  again  in  the  genera- 
tions just  prior  to  that  of  Rembrandt  had 
been  called  to  sacrifices  terrible  to  flesh 
and  blood,  involving  not  only  flight  from 
the  land  of  his  nativity,  but  the  offering 
up  of  his  dearest  treasures  on  the  altar 
of  what  was  often  a  truly  fanatical  con- 
science. 

Joseph  was  a  type  of  thousands  of 
young  men,  who,  driven  forth  as  exiles  by 
the  cruelty  and  treachery  of  their  breth- 
ren, were  exposed  to  divers  temptations, 
—  for  the  Netherlands  temperament  was 
one  of  the  most  carnal  in  Europe, — but 
who,  through  the  maintenance  of  their 
integrity,  rose  in  the  end  to  riches  and 
honor ;  so  that  they  were  able  to  extend 
their  alms  and  their  patronage  even  to 
their  persecutors,  perhaps  even  to  return 
to  the  old  home;  the  time  having  come, 
as  we  see  it  so  charmingly  depicted  by 
Isaak  van  Ostade,  when  every  man  was 
able  to  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  his 
own  fig-tree,  none  daring  to  make  him 
afraid. 

Mordecai  was  another  character  whose 
history  had  a  charm  for  those  proscribed 
people.  It  was  glorious  to  think  that  the 
man  who  so  courageously  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  upstart  lord  bent  upon 
nothing  less  than  the  extermination  of  his 
people,  was  so  avenged  as  to  be  led  in 
triumph  through  the  very  streets  whence 
he  was  to  have  passed  to  the  gibbet,  his 
arch-enemy  and  accuser  being  compelled 
to  act  as  the  herald  of  the  procession. 
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Tobit's  history  appealed  to  an  even 
wider  experience,  than  that  of  Mordecai. 
Protestantism  had  not  yet  declared  its 
rejection  of  the  Apocrypha.  To  these 
exiles,  who  tested  everything  by  the  inner 
light,  this  story  of  the  trials  of  a  worthy 
family  in  a  foreign  land  was  as  sacred  as 
that  of  Mordecai. 

But  there  was  a  history  which  contained 
all  these,  a  history  in  which  a  greater  than 
Abraham,  Joseph,  Mordecai,  or  Tobit, 
was  portrayed  as  an  exile  from  his  true 
home,  as  tempted  and  tried,  and  as  suf- 
fering at  last  the  death  of  a  criminal ;  and 
it  is  on  this  history  the  spirit  of  the  pro- 
scribed Dutch  and  German  peoples,  in- 
spiring Rembrandt,  spends  itself  in  all  its 
intensity. 

Rembrandt  has  not  quite  passed  over 
those  facts  in  the  Incarnation  which  Cath- 
olic and  courtly  painters  have  most  loved. 
The  Duke  of  Westminster  possesses  a 
"  Salutation,"  and  the  queen  an  "  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,"  by  him  ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  his  sympathies  were  centred  upon  all 
that  related  the  story  of  the  Nativity  to 
humble  life.  To  appreciate  all  Rem- 
brandt's thought  on  this  subject,  his  won- 
derful etchings,  commencing  with  "The 
Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds,"  ought 
to  be  carefully  studied. 

The  Annunciation  is  divided  into  three 
parts  :  the  open  heaven,  the  dark  world, 
the  field  where  the  shepherds  are  keeping 
their  cattle.  High  above  the  earth,  which 
lies  wrapped  in  the  shadows  of  the  night, 
the  heavens  have  opened  as  the  petals  of 
a  wild  rose,  from  the  corolla  shoot  forth 
rays  of  glory,  angels  fly  around,  as  it  were, 
the  golden  dust  of  the  anthers.  A  wider 
range  circle  in  the  concavities  of  the 
petals,  and  one  standing  erect  announces 
the  glad  tidings  :  "  For  unto  you  is  born 
this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour, 
which  is  Christ  the  Lord."  Sweetest 
music  bursts  forth  from  this  celestial 
flower :  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men."  But  what  is  the  effect  on  the  shep- 
herds and  their  herds?  The  heavenly 
light,  so  sweet,  so  joyous  to  eyes  that 
have  been  opened,  terrifies  the  men  who 
have  so  long  satin  darkness.  They  fly  in 
horror,  their  cattle  share  their  fear,  all  are 


running  away  from  the  presence  of  their 
best  friends,  the  heavenly  messengers, 
who,  hidden,  have  performed  for  them  so 
many  good  oflices,  but  who,  suddenly  re- 
vealed, startled  these  imbeciles  as  if  they 
had  seen  hell  yawn  at  their  feet. 

But  the  artist  has  a  story  to  tell,  and 
cannot  linger.  The  shepherds,  simple 
folk,  having  good  consciences,  soon  re- 
cover, and  then  how  great  their  joy  !  "  Let 
us  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem,  and  see 
this  thing  which  is  come  to  pass,  which 
the  Lord  hath  made  known  unto  us." 

Quickly  they  arise,  and  ere  long  are 
seen  making  their  way  by  the  glimmering 
light  of  their  lanthorn  among  sleeping 
cattle,  and  over  the  baggage  of  the  people 
who  crowd  the  inn,  until  in  the  corner  of 
the  stable  they'  espy  a  man  reading  by  a 
flickering  candle,  while  on  the  straw  lies 
a  woman  and  her  sleeping  babe.  Sol- 
emnly and  stealthily  the  little  procession 
makes  its  way,  until  the  light  of  their 
lanthorn  falling  on  the  recumbent  figures 
causes  Mary  to  put  up  her  arm  to  shade 
her  eyes.  The  light  the  shepherds  have 
brought  overpowers  the  fainter  glimmer 
of  the  candle  Joseph  is  using,  and  the 
stable  seems  at  once  darker  and  lighter. 
The  rustic  visitors  approach,  and  leaning 
against  a  bar  which  protects  the  stall  in 
which  Mary  lies,  they  look  lovingly  down 
on  the  babe,  which  the  mother,  now  sit- 
ting up,  has  taken  on  her  lap.  Joseph,  a 
simple  old  man,  regards  the  little  company 
of  humble  souls  who  are  worshipping  the 
infant  with  a  kind  of  mild  wonder;  Mary, 
who  is  always  represented  as  her  hus- 
band's intellectual  superior,  receives  the 
rustic  homage  with  calm  joy. 

The  various  thoughts  of  these  etchings 
appear  again  in  the  painting  at  the  Na- 
tional Gallery:  "The  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds."  The  highest  and  truest  ex- 
pression of  the  religious  sentiment  — 
silent  adoration  —  is  the  key-note  of  this 
most  precious  work.  Tenderness  and 
awe  transfigure  every  rugged  face.  Each 
soul  present  is  absorbed  and  united  in 
the  common  worship  of  the  new-born 
babe,  from  whence  flows  the  central 
light  of  the  picture.  The  mother's  face 
exactly  realizes  the  characteristic  touch 
of  the  Evangelist :  "  But  Mary  kept  ail 
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these  things,  and  pondered  them  in  her 
heart." 

The  shepherds  gone,  the  holy  family 
repair  to  Jerusalem,  and  many  gorgeous 
scenes  of  ritualistic  worship  contrast  with 
the  simple  faith  of  the  humble  couple, 
who  have  brought  their  child  that  they 
may  do  for  him  after  the  custom  of  the 
law.  One  etching  gives  the  moment  when 
old  Simeon  takes  the  child  in  his  arms 
and  blesses  him,  Anna  coming  in  to  join 
her  prophecy  to  that  of  the  ancient  seer, 
others  give  all  the  details  of  the  circum- 
cision ;  and  then  comes  a  mystic  picture, 
one  of  those  strange,  weird  scenes  in 
which  no  artist  has  ever  approached  Rem- 
brandt. 

The  high  priest  sits  enthroned :  a  figure 
rising  behind  him,  a  temple-guard,  is  of 
gigantic  proportions  ;  at  the  feet  of  the 
high  priest's  throne,  Joseph  humbly  pre- 
sents the  child.  The  scene  is  wrapt  in 
intensest  gloom,  nothing  comes  out  clearly 
but  the  high  priest  and  the  kneeling  fig- 
ures. What  submissiveness  to  the  powers 
that  be — the  Saviour  of  the  world,  the 
King  of  men,  held  as  a  little  serf  beneath 
the  very  feet  of  the  pontiff!  But,  the 
presentation  over,  a  voice  has  warned 
Joseph  in  a  dream  that  Herod  seeks  the 
young  child's  life  to  destroy  it.  "  Arise 
and  take  the  young  child  and  his  mother, 
and  flee  into  Egypt,  and  be  thou  there 
until  I  bring  thee  word." 

The  pilgrimage,  the  exile  —  fate  of  all 
God's  elect  —  has  commenced.  Joseph 
places  the  mother  and  child  on  an  ass, 
and  gently  leads  them :  we  see  the  good 
old  man,  with  his  crowned  hat,  the  per- 
sonification of  some  miller  or  baker  of 
Leiden,  trudging  along  an  unknown  path 
which  does  not  lead  home.  How  wearily 
he  walks,  and  how  the  mother,  wrapped 
in  a  great  mantle,  cradles  the  babe  to  her 
bosom  !  The  night  has  come,  and  they 
stop  to  rest  in  a  corner  of  the  road. 
Joseph  sits  upon  the  bank,  his  lanthorn 
lights  up  his  head.  Mary  rests  against 
his  legs.  Nothing  can  be  simpler;  it  is 
the  fate  and  attitude  of  many  a  poor 
tramp  nowadays.  Another  day,  and  they 
come  to  a  stream.  Joseph,  with  careful 
prudence,  tries  the  depth  of  the  water. 
He    leads    the    way.      Night    again    ap- 


proaches ;  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  disap- 
pear in  the  distance  ;  the  after-glow  has 
gone,  and  gradually  the  obscurity  becomes 
so  intense  that  even  the  lanthorn  seems 
extinguishing.  Nothing  is  seen  save 
three  heads  moving  through  the  darkness. 
But  morning  comes,  and  they  reach  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  and  there,  fair  and  beauti- 
ful, lies  the  Egypt  which  they  seek;  not, 
indeed,  the  real  Egypt,  but  the  Egypt 
these  poor  Dutch  Anabaptists  actually 
saw:  the  Rhine  valley,  or  the  Saxon 
Switzerland,  or  the  neighborhood  of 
Heidelberg,  which,  in  the  days  of  Marnix 
van  Saint-Aldegonde,  was  a  city  of  refuge 
to  those  who  had  fled  from  the  Nether- 
lands. 

The  peace  and  safety  in  which  the  holy 
family  live  after  their  return  to  Nazareth 
has  afforded  Rembrandt  a  subject  for  one 
of  his  most  charming  paintings.  "The 
Carpenter's  Home"  is  placed  among  the 
chef-d'' (zuv7'es  of  art  in  the  Salon  Carrd 
of  the  Louvre. 

The  home  is  that  of  a  Dutch  artisan  of 
Rembrandt's  own  days  ;  the  apartments 
spacious  and  airy,  the  height  of  the  ceil- 
ing, the  arched  window,  the  handsome 
chimney-piece,  suggest  that  the  toiling 
artisan  has  become  the  tenant  of  a  dwell- 
ing once  the  abode  of  the  great. 

How  happy  a  scene  lights  it  up  this 
bright  afternoon,  for  the  painter  has 
chosen  the  best  hour  of  the  day,  that  mo- 
ment when  the  sun  in  Holland  is  fullest 
and  clearest.*  He  has  made  the  warm 
air  and  light  to  enter  through  the  open 
window  and  to  circulate  through  the  whole 
house.  The  mid-day  meal  is  over,  and 
the  father  having  taken  his  glass  of  beer 
and  placed  it  on  a  window-sill,  is  hard 
again  at  work,  planing  a  rough  piece  of 
wood.  Yet  he  is  not  so  engaged  but  that 
his  thoughts  revert  to  the  new-born  infant, 
who,  lying  in  all  the  beauty  of  nature  in 
his  mother's  lap,  is  about  to  take  the 
breast.  The  mother  wears  the  air  of  a 
convalescent,  and  looks  pensively  down 
on  the  babe,  while  the  grandmother,  who 


•  *'  La  Foi  nouvelle  cherch^e  dans  I'Art,  par  Alfred 
Dumesnil,"  contains  the  most  perfect  account  of  this 
inestimable  artistic  treasure.  To  tliis  charming  and 
original  little  book  I  owe  my  first  real  interest  in  Rem- 
brandt. 
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has  taken  off  her  spectacles  and  allowed 
the  Bible  she  was  reading  to  fall  on  her 
knees,  sits  at  the  head  of  the  child,  lifting 
up  a  shawl  to  protect  him  from  the 
draught. 

The  light  of  the  picture  centres  on  this 
group,  and  it  falls  full  and  strong  on  the 
child,  whose  limbs  are  painted  with  the 
utmost  perfection.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
roseate  cherubs  of  Rubens,  but  a  real  hu- 
man infant,  the  most  perfect  blossom  of 
the  tree  of  humanity.  All  the  rest  of  the 
picture  is  in  shadow.  The  cradle  stands 
in  the  foreground  in  half-light,  and  the  cat 
sleeps  on  the  chair.  All  suggests  peace 
and  repose,  a  reminiscence  of  Rem- 
brandt's own  infancy,  of  that  happy  time 
when  the  humbler  classes  in  Holland  be- 
gan to  taste  the  fruits  of  the  liberty  for 
which  their  fathers  had  shed  so  many 
tears  and  so  much  blood. 

But  the  time  has  come  when  the  boy  is 
old  enough  to  accompany  his  parents  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  desire  centres  in  his 
heart  to  devote  himself  to  his  Fa,ther's 
work.  Restlessly  he  frequents  temples 
and  other  places  where  prayer  is  wont  to 
be  made.  Rembrandt  has  seized  all  the 
features  of  his  own  time,  and  those  im- 
mediately preceding  it,  with  various  rep- 
resentations of  Jesus  among  the  doctors. 

First  we  behold  the  boy  standing  be- 
fore a  group  of  ministers,  who  sit  in  a 
certain  degree  of  state.  He  has  risen 
from  one  of  the  front  benches  to  ask  a 
question.  They  have  replied,  and  he  is 
stating  his  thoughts.  With  what  atten- 
tion all  listen  ;  it  is  not  with  anger,  but 
with  a  certain  admiration,  not  unmingled 
with  fear  lest  the  boy  may  be  one  who 
thinks  himself  wiser  than  his  elders. 
Every  pose,  every  action  is  just  what  one 
might  expect,  and  as  indeed  it  must  have 
been. 

In  another  etching  two  or  three  doctors 
have  taken  the  boy  apart,  and  are  examin- 
ing him  ;  the  chief  rabbi  is  seated  at  a 
table  engrossed  in  a  great  folio  he  is 
studying. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  the  series, 
and  the  most  characteristic  of  the  times, 
is  the  ardent  boy  discussing  with,  or 
rather  instructing,  a  group  of  popular 
teachers,  whose  council-chamber  is  the 
stall  of  a  cobbler  in  the  Breed-straat  of 
Amsterdam.  The  chief  rabbi  here  is  the 
cobbler  himself,  a  puffy,  thoughtful  man, 
with  all  the  making  in  him  of  a  fanatic; 
he,  too,  listens  with  the  same  critical  at- 
tention to  the  words  of  the  child  as  did 
the  reverend  pastors.  Grouped  on  both 
sides  are  the  representatives  of  the  popu- 


lar religions  of  the  day,  —  the  men  who 
would  follow  the  frenzies  of  Munzer  or 
Mathyszoon,  others  who  would  rather  sit 
at  the  feet  and  become  apostles  of  the 
milder  Menno  Simonis.  There  is  a  type 
in  the  child,  the  same  as  we  observe  in 
the  Joseph,  a  type  indeed  which  follows 
us  everywhere  and  under  every  form,  ex- 
cept in  that  of  the  consecrated  Christ. 
This  type  we  should,  were  we  dilating 
simply  on  Rembrandt's  art,  have  abun- 
dant opportunity  to  show  is  no  other  than 
Rembrandt  himself,  —  new  proof  that  his 
designs  were  evolved  from  his  own  inner 
consciousness,  from  that  storehouse  of 
images  gathered  up  in  his  brain,  the  treas- 
ures of  generations,  and  of  his  own  \m- 
mense  genius  and  observation. 

II. 

It  is  suggestive  to  notice  that  Rem- 
brandt not  only  avoids  those  favorite  sub- 
jects with  the  painters  of  the  Renaissance, 
the  baptism  of  Jesus  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, but  all  mysterious  circumstances 
which  have  not  a  strong  human  element 
in  them;  thus  he  has  never  treated  the 
subject  of  the  Temptation,  and  has  only 
depicted  three  of  the  miracles.  These, 
however,  are  among  the  most  stupendous, 
since  they  involve  the  raising  of  the  dead, 
and  the  quelling  of  a  storm  at  sea. 

In  the  raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus, 
we  see  that  the  soul  of  the  people  was  not 
yet  so  embittered  but  what  it  could  sym- 
pathize with  the  sorrows  of  the  rich.  The 
scene  takes  place  in  the  comfortably  fur- 
nished home  of  a  wealthy  Amsterdam 
merchant.  The  life  of  the  young  girl  has 
just  left  her,  her  mother  is  weeping.  Jai- 
rus, with  evident  faith,  has  brought  Jesus 
to  the  bedside,  exactly  as  a  father  would 
the  physician  in  whom  he  trusts.  The 
room  is  suffused  with  a  beautiful  warm 
light,  which  concentrates  itself  on  the 
bed  of  death,  as  if  in  harmony  with 
Christ's  words:  "The  child  is  not  dead, 
but  sleepeth."  The  poor  teacher  is  ap- 
proaching the  bedside  about  to  say  the 
words,  Talitha  cumi :  "Damsel,  I  say 
unto  thee,  arise." 

There  are  periods  in  the  history  of 
men,  periods  in  the  history  of  nations, 
when  they  are  in  love  with  death,  when  to 
cease  to  be  is  the  one  great  boon  they 
desire.  It  was  not  so  with  Europe  at  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  world  in 
fact  was  just  born  again,  and  never  in 
human  history  had  its  life  been  fuller  or 
more  vigorous.  The  cessation  of  earthly 
existence  was  indeed  a  horror  which 
needed  the  consolation  of  a  great  hope. 
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This  the  popular  mind  found  in  the  rais- 
ing of  Lazarus.  That  touching  history, 
the  most  human  account  of  a  supernat- 
ural event  ever  penned,  had  their  fullest 
belief.  Jesus  must  have  come  to  save 
men  from  the  jaws  of  that  horrible,  insa- 
tiate grave.  Yet  here  Rembrandt  has 
instinctively  shown  that  this  hope  in  the 
popular  mind  was  the  most  indefinite  pos- 
sible, that  it  bordered  on  the  essence  of 
poetry  ;  the  stretch  of  the  soul  into  the 
invisible,  the  unknowable.  The  Christ, 
both  in  the  little  and  the  greater  etchings 
of  the  "  Raising  of  Lazarus,"  has  the 
aspect  of  an  enchanter,  his  figure  has 
grown  some  cubits  in  height,  he  rises 
weird-like  before  the  open  tomb.  At  the 
edge  of  the  grave  he  calls  on  the  dead  to 
arise,  and  forthvvith  a  burst  of  light  springs 
from  the  cold,  damp  shades  of  the  tomb, 
the  spectators  fall  back  with  amazement, 
and  the  dead,  without  joy,  but  with  a  look 
inexpressibly  touching,  is  seen  trying  to 
free  himself  from  the  bonds  of  his  prison. 
In  the  smaller  etching,  Jesus  stands  in 
the  full  light.  In  the  larger  his  gigantic 
figure  is  made  to  seem  more  lofty  by  the 
fact  that  we  see  chiefly  his  back  in  deep 
shadow. 

The  real  life  which  animates  the  great 
soul  of  this  people's  painter  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  whereas  he  can  be  at  times  abso- 
lutely revolting,  here  in  this  picture  of  an 
open  grave  is  nothing  ghastly,  nothing 
but  what  is  attractive.  Never  did  painter 
choose  a  sweeter  or  more  romantic  spot 
for  a  tomb.  Death  seems  almost  enchant- 
ing when  one  can  find  repose  in  circum- 
stances so  picturesque  as  those  surround- 
ing the  grave  of  Lazarus ;  one  almost 
sympathizes  with  the  sacrifice  it  must 
have  been  to  be  called  back  to  the  petti- 
ness of  a  mundane  existence. 

Rembrandt  was  certainly  chary  in  illus- 
trating the  miracles.  The  fact  that  he 
was  a  contemporary  of  Spinoza,  who  was 
a  native  of  Amsterdam,  has  been  re- 
marked, but  it  is  impossible  that  that 
"pious,  virtuous,  God-intoxicated"  phi- 
losopher, as  Schleiermacher  calls  him, 
could  have  had  any  share  in  forming  Rem- 
brandt's opinions,  since  the  latter  was 
already  twenty-three  years  old,  and  estab- 
lished as  a  painter  in  Amsterdam,  before 
Spinoza  was  born ;  moreover  the  work, 
"Tractatus  Theologico-politicus,"  which 
contains  the  dissertation  on  miracles,  was 
not  published  until  after  Rembrandt's 
death.  Nevertheless,  intensely  original 
as  both  were,  Spinoza  and  Rembrandt 
were  the  product  of  their  time.  The 
thou;ihts  which  the  former  threw  at  last 


into  a  definite  system  must  have  long 
been  in  the  air,  and  Rembrandt,  who  had 
Jewish  friends  like  Ephraim  Bonus  and 
the  learned  rabbin,  Manasseh-ben-Israel, 
could  not  fail  to  hear  of  the  sensation 
made  in  the  synagogue  by  the  heresies  of 
the  young  Spinoza.  It  is  said  that  in 
illustrating  a  work  for  Manasseh,  Rem- 
brandt has  represented  God  according  to 
the  conception  of  Spinoza. 

Whatever  Rembrandt  thought  concern- 
ing the  miracles  of  the  Gospel,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he  entered  with 
his  whole  soul  into  their  essential  mean- 
ing. When  he  comes  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  Man  who  went  about  doing  good, 
healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the 
devil,  he  works  not  only  con  amore,  but  it 
is  clear  that  he  has  perceived  the  truth  as 
no  other  painter  ever  has  done.  '  Rem- 
brandt's Christ  is,  indeed,  the  Divine 
Man  who  emptied  himself  of  his  original 
glory  that  he  might  take  upon  himself  the 
form  of  the  most  oppressed  among  man- 
kind—  the  servile  class.  As  M.  de  Ron- 
chaud  has  said,  the  Christ  of  Rembrandt 
is  the  Christiis  ingloriits,  ignobilis^  in- 
honorabilis  of  Tertullian.  With  him  the 
semi-pagan  ideal  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance has  given  place  to  another  ideal  more 
truly  Christian,  in  that  it  is  made  universal 
and  more  human,  the  ideal  expressing 
what  comes  of  the  depths  of  the  soul. 

Kolloff,  Charles  Blanc,  and  the  younger 
Coquerel,  have  all  remarked  on  the  singu- 
lar knowledge  Rembrandt  shows  of  the 
text  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  evident,  says 
the  latter,  that  he  did  not  read  the  Bible 
according  to  the  official,  authoritative,  de- 
pendent tradition,  but  in  all  liberty;  thus 
he  avoided  many  errors  common  to  paint- 
ers, and  of  this  he  gives  some  interesting 
proofs.  If  we  consider  this  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  Rembrandt  was  no  lover 
of  books,  scarcely  any  being  mentioned 
in  the  inventory  of  his  goods  when  the 
great  sale  took  place,  have  we  not  exactly 
the  man  educated  according  to  the  inde- 
pendent religious  ideas  springing  from 
the  working  classes.-*  Such  men  are  to 
be  found  constantly  in  the  present  day, 
men  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
ture, supposed  by  the  conventionally  cul- 
tured to  be  an  individual  peculiarity, 
whereas  it  is  only  a  concentrated  form  of 
a  learning  widely  spread  among  chisses 
ignored  by  society.  Rembrandt,  notwith- 
standing liis  marriage  with  and  admira- 
tion of  Saskia  Ulenburgh,  was  a  man  of 
the  people,  and  returned  more  and  more 
after  her  death  into  the  society  of  the 
class  from  whence  he  had  sprung. 
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If,  then,  he  had  such  a  true  insight  into 
the  real  character  of  the  person  and  gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ,  it  was  because  he 
concentrated  in  his  soul  the  thoughts  of 
this  heterodox  people,  who  for  two  or 
three  generations  had  refused  clerical 
guidance,  and  had  formed  from  their  own 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  an  ideal  for 
themselves.  How  precious  ought  this 
ideal  to  be,  emanating  from  the  unsophis- 
ticated and  disinterested  masses,  and  ex- 
pressed in  a  universal  language  by  a  man 
of  the  highest  order  of  genius  ! 

I  have  looked  at  the  impressions  of 
Rembrandt's  rare  and  precious  etching  of 
"  Christ  Healing  the  Sick,"  to  be  seen  in 
the  print-room  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  in  the  Cabinet  des  Estampes  at  Paris, 
and  I  can  find  no  words  more  suitable  to 
describe  it  than  those  of  Charles  Blanc, 
who  has  made  so  perfect  and  loving  a 
study  of  Rembrandt's  work  :*  — 

The  theatre  of  the  action  is  exactly  what  it 
ought  to  be.  Jesus  Christ  is  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  the  poor,  the  unhappy,  the  sick,  the 
afflicted.  They  enter  with  their  Master  into 
an  old  building,  perhaps  a  ruin.  Mingling 
with  the  multitude  are  some  Pharisees,  teach- 
ers of  the  law,  more  than  one  of  whom  appears 
half  converted. 

In  the  midst  of  the  crowd  Jesus  preserves 
all  the  serenity  of  the  just  man,  the  earnestness 
and  involuntary  majesty  of  a  God.  His  figure 
in  the  centre  of  the  composition  stands  out 
powerfully  against  the  dark  wall;  all  the  lines 
of  the  picture  lead  to  it,  every  look,  every 
action  point  to  Him.  His  head  is  irradiated, 
but  not  with  a  dazzling  light ;  it  is,  so  to  speak, 
entirely  moral,  an  aureole  of  goodness  and 
virtue.  His  features  bear  at  once  the  stamp 
of  reality  and  of  nobility,  for  if  Jesus  comes 
from  the  ranks  of  the  people.  He  also  belongs 
to  the  race  of  David.  That  gentle  counte- 
nance, that  sad  and  tender  look,  those  thin 
hands,  that  falling  hair,  belong  to  a  man  who 
suffers  and  loves. 

Around  him  press  all  the  disinherited  of  the 
world :  the  lame,  the  leprous,  the  blind,  the 
paralytic ;  and  the  dismal  concert  of  lamenta- 
tions and  complaints  coming  up  from  the  midst 
of  the  throng  seems  almost  audible.  Some 
implore  with  groans,  others  with  hope.  A 
woman,  stretched  on  a  mat,  makes  an  effort  to 
touch  the  feet  of  Jesus,  whilst  her  mother  and 
sister  intercede  for  her;  a  paralytic  has  been 
brought  on  a  sort  of  a  wheelbarrow  ;  he  waits 
the  divine  look  which  is  to  give  him  motion 
and  life  ;  a  robust  man  points  out  to  the  Lord 
his  aged  father,  who,  with  the  help  of  his  wife, 
is  trying  to  drag  himself,  but  has  scarcely 
power  left  either  to  move  or  to  hope. 

The  most  fervent  believers  are  those  who 
are  nearest  the  person  of  Christ ;  in  the  degree 

*  L'CEuvre  de  Rembrandt  reproduit  par  la  photo- 
graphic, in  folio,  1853-7. 


the  groups  are  removed  from  the  centre  of  the 
composition  the  manifestations  of  faith  become 
less  vivid.  What  delicacy  and  what  truth  in 
these  different  shades  of  faith ;  language  can 
scarcely  render  them  !  however  the  artist  makes 
them  felt. 

Look  at  the  old  woman  with  her  lean  arms 
and  wrinkled  hands,  who  with  all  her  soul  im- 
plores the  Master  to  cure  her  daughter  lying 
at  His  feet.  Mark  how  differently  faith  dis- 
plays itself  in  the  men  and  in  the  women,  in 
the  old  people  and  in  the  children;  look  at 
that  mother  who  carries  an  infant  in  her  arms  ; 
her  little  son,  a  lad  of  ten  years,  pulling  her  by 
the  dress,  and  showing  her  the  Christ,  seems 
to  say,  "  There  is  the  Man  who  will  make  baby 
well." 

But  the  artist  has  not  forgotten  the  men  in 
easy  circumstances  who  have  come  through 
sympathy  or  curiosity.  In  the  foreground 
stands  a  corpulent  Pharisee,  his  hands  Ijehind 
his  back,  looking  contemptuously  at  the  cred- 
ulous crowd  of  miserable  wretches  who  follow 
the  Christ ;  while  on  a  sort  of  gallery  on  the 
ruins  a  group  of  other  Pharisees  are  discussing 
the  work  of  the  great  Teacher,  but  the  draw- 
ing here  is  but  slightly  put  in,  as  if  the  artist 
wished  to  reserve  all  the  delicacies  of  his  clare- 
obscure,  all  the  varieties  of  tone,  all  the  charm 
of  his  subterranean  light,  for  the  people  to 
whom  alone  he  is  attracted  —  the  poor. 

From  healing  to  preaching,  from  show- 
ing forth  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  in 
works  to  showing  it  forth  in  words  —  this 
Rembrandt  has  done  in  another  etching, 
called  "Jesus  Preaching  to  the  People." 

The  scene  appears  to  be  taking  place  in 
the  granary  of  some  inn.  The  preacher 
stands  on  what  seems  to  be  the  millstone. 
His  benign  and  earnest  countenance  is 
the  same  as  that  seen  in  the  former  pic- 
ture, and  here  again  all  leads  to  him. 
Every  face  in  the  crowd  tells  its  own  tale, 
and  he  who  chooses  to  study  them  might 
easily  imagine  the  story.  A  woman,  evi- 
dently one  of  those  unhappy  ones  whose 
touch  the  Pharisee  thought  polluting,  is 
crouching  at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour  ;  near 
her,  leaning  against  the  stone,  his  face 
agonized,  is  a  poor  wretch,  suffering  the 
intolerable  conviction  of  sin  ;  close  to  him, 
with  her  back  to  the  spectator,  but  meek- 
ly squatting  on  the  ground,  sits  a  well- 
dressed  mother,  her  babe  in  her  arms  ;  an 
elderly  man,  drawn  as  by  some  fascina- 
tion, has  left  his  seat,  and  is  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  preacher;  on  the 
bench  against  the  wall  sits  a  row  of  men, 
in  each  of  whom  conviction  reveals  itself. 
The  old  man  in  the  foreground  preserves 
a  certain  outward  calm,  but  the  next  is 
evidently  afraid  that  in  a  few  moments 
his  life  of  hypocrisy  will  be  revealed,  and 
he  and  all  his  neighbors  will  know  him  to 
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be  what  he  really  is  ;  beside  him,  in  deep 
dejection,  sits  a  man  with  a  shadow  over 
his  face.  All  these  are  hearers  who  lis- 
ten for  themselves,  but  opposite  are  the 
critics  and  the  curious.  Just  in  front  of 
the  preacher,  a  clever,  sharp,  little  man 
balances  himself  on  the  stone,  a  man  of 
the  people,  but  evidently  a  theologian, 
who  has  come  to  consider  the  doctrine  of 
the  new  teacher.  Another  behind,  with  a 
very  intelligent  head,  a  thinker,  his  hands 
crossed,  his  thin  lips  compressed,  medi- 
tates. Then  come  men  clad  in  rich  ap- 
parel, one  alone  appears  to  have  any 
sympathy;  on  the  faces  of  the  others  is 
written  stolid  wonder  or  bloated  pride,  or 
learned  and  obstinate  doubt,  or  bitter  un- 
belief. Behind  this  group  a  monkish- 
looking  figure  in  the  dark  seems  watching 
for  words  that  he  may  accuse  the  preacher 
of  heresy  and  sedition. 

The  light  in  this  picture  falls  from 
Jesus  on  to  the  ground,  the  spot  where 
he  is  standing  is  in  full  blaze,  as  if  Rem- 
brandt had  thought  of  the  words  :  "  I  will 
make  the  place  of  my  feet  glorious." 

What  a  reminiscence  was  this  !  How 
many  among  the  souls  that  Rembrandt 
represented  had  blessed  God  that  they 
had  seen  such  a  day  when  some  wander- 
ing evangelist,  a  heretic  in  the  sight  of 
the  reverend  seignors,  lay  and  cleric,  had 
come  to  their  city  or  bourg,  and  there  in 
the  yard  of  an  inn  had  proclaimed  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
preaching  the  baptism  of  repentance  for 
the  remission  of  sins. 

What  were  the  topics  in  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  on  which  Rembrandt  chose  to 
dwell  ?  Just  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  man  of  his  sympathies. 

The  Unmerciful  Servant,  the  Laborers 
in  the  Vineyard,  the  Good  Samaritan,  and 
the  Prodigal  Son  :  these  are  the  parables 
that  seem  most  to  have  attracted  him. 
The  first  is  the  subject  of  a  painting  in 
the  collection  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace. 
The  second  has  been  painted  at  least 
twice.  In  one  the  scene  takes  place  in  a 
merchant's  warehouse  in  Amsterdam; 
bales  of  goods  are  lying  about,  and  the 
porters  are  bringing  in  others.  Some 
workmen  approacli  the  master,  who  sits 
in  a  recess  of  the  warehouse,  and  appear 
reverentially  expostulating  with  him.  In 
the  other  the  figures  are  alone  seen. 
With  half-closed  eyes,  cruel,  hard  face, 
the  employer,  grasping  tight  hold  of  his 
purse,  refuses  even  to  look  at  the  laborer, 
who,  in  a  deprecating  manner,  lifts  his  hat 
and  humbly  asks  for  justice.  "  Is  it  not 
lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine 


own  ?  "  he  says  with  overwhelming  logic. 
The  beaten  hind  departs,  not  daring  to 
reply  to  the  insult,  "  Is  thine  eye  evil 
because  mine  is  good?"  but  treasuring 
up  his  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath. 

Of  the  Good  Samaritan,  a  fine  painting 
exists  in  the  Louvre,  and  a  fine  etching 
may  be  seen  in  collections,  but  the  paint- 
ing has  the  pre-eminence  in  intensity  of 
feeling.  The  moment  chosen  in  both  is 
the  same  —  the  arrival  of  the  Samaritan 
with  his  charge  at  the  inn. 

It  is  evening:  the  sun  has  just  set,  and 
its  last  rays  light  up  the  figure  of  the 
Samaritan,  who  has  ascended  the  steps  of 
the  inn,  and  is  arranging  with  the  hostess. 
Two  servants  have  assisted  the  sufferer 
from  off  his  horse,  one  holds  him  under 
the  arms,  while  the  other,  a  young  lad, 
supports  his  legs.  The  wounded  man 
folds  his  hands  helplessly  on  his  breast, 
and  seems  to  pant  for  breath.  A  bandage 
on  his  head,  and  blood  on  his  cheek  and 
neck,  tell  the  story  of  his  injuries.  The 
stable  boy  stands  on  tiptoe  to  look  over 
the  horse;  some  people  are  at  the  win- 
dows of  the  inn  watching;  the  horses 
nibble  the  straw  at  a  manger  in  the  yard. 
A  glow  of  benevolent  light  pervades  the 
picture,  one  of  those  harmonies  in  color 
and  subject  sought  always  by  the  painter 
who  feels  the  poetry  of  his  work,  but  never 
displayed  with  more  genius  than  in  Rem- 
brandt. 

Another  favorite  subject  was  the  Prod- 
igal Son.  One  etching  gives  a  most  orig- 
inal conception  of  the  scene  of  his  return 
to  his  father's  house.  Instead  of  the 
young  man  having  the  look  of  a  dissipated 
youth  of  high  family,  he  has  a  truly  ani- 
mal visage.  It  has  been  among  the  boor- 
ish loons  and  coarse  wenches  we  see  in 
Jan  Steen's  "  Flemish  Fete,"  or  Rubens's 
"  Kermesse,"  that  this  man  has  wasted  all 
his  living.  He  has  spent  his  days  card- 
playing,  as  Ostade  represents  the  idle, 
drunken  Haarlemers;  he  has  sunk  to 
scenes  low  as  those  in  which  Brauer 
revelled,  —  in  fact,  that  unhappy  painter 
has  been  his  type;  but,  not  having  his 
genius,  he  has  been  pushed  from  one 
level  down  to  another,  until  he  finds  him- 
self starving  amongst  the  swine.  But 
what  repentance  is  now  seen  in  that  wild 
and  disordered  visage,  what  loving  trust 
in  the  way  in  which  he  throws  himself 
into  his  father's  arms  1  And  the  interest 
intensifies  as  we  perceive  tjie  face  is 
Rembrandt's  own.  Before  conceiving  this 
wondrous  touch  of  nature,  the  artist  has 
lived  it  all  out  in  his  own  soul.  Nor  can 
the  intense  pity  displayed  by  the  father 
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be  forgotten.  There  is  no  question  here 
of  conditions,  no  thought  of  outraged  dig- 
nity or  justice.  The  father  forgets  him- 
self and  all  else  in  the  joy  of  welcoming 
home  again  his  lost  son.  Others  repre- 
sent justice  :  a  Pharisee  in  one  case,  the 
scowling  elder  son  in  another;  but  the 
father  asks  no  terms;  to  see  his  son  re- 
turning is  enough  ;  he  does  not  even  wait 
for  his  confession,  but,  while  he  is  yet 
afar  off,  he  is  moved  with  compassion, 
runs  and  falls  on  his  neck,  and  kisses 
him.  Is  not  this  the  very  genius  of  the 
gospel  ? 

Two  or  three  scenes  in  the  life  of  our 
Lord  specially  pleased  our  painter,  and 
show  the  tone  of  his  mind  and  that  of  the 
people  he  represented. 

One  is  the  story  of  the  "  Woman  Taken 
in  Adultery,"  the  painting  of  which  may 
be  seen  at  the  National  Gallery.  Poussin, 
who  has  entered  so  profoundly  into  the 
inner  thought  of  this  scene,  depicts  it  as 
taking  place  in  the  open  air ;  Rembrandt, 
as  usual,  truer  to  the  text,  represents  it  as 
occurring  in  the  Temple.  And  this  en- 
ables him  to  give  a  setting  to  the  subject 
which  greatly  increases  its  intensity  of 
feeling.  Notwithstanding  his  Anabaptist 
leanings,  no  painter  ever  felt  more  power- 
fully the  mystic  enchantments  of  an  old 
Catholic  cathedral.  In  an  upper  part  of 
the  picture  the  high  priest,  seated  on  his 
throne,  appears  to  be  performingthe  daily 
duties  of  his  office.  This  secondary  scene, 
mysterious  from  its  distance,  bathed  in 
glowing  but  subdued  light,  appealing  to 
a  delicious  form  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment, but  leaving  no  moral  impression, 
forms  a  striking  background  to  the  real 
struggle  with  human  corruption;  the 
awakening  and  purification  of  dead  or 
diseased  consciences.  The  height  of  the 
figure  of  Jesus  proclaims  him  the  source 
of  moral  elevation.  He  is  surrounded  by 
a  group  of  respectable  elders  and  reli- 
gious teachers,  in  whose  faces  is  pictured 
every  form  of  the  sin  of  which  they  accuse 
the  woman  they  have  dragged  into  the 
presence  of  the  Son  of  Man.  The  con- 
victing word  has  not  been  hinted  in  some 
learned  jargon,  but  written  in  their  mother 
tongue,  in  plain,  straightforword  Dutch. 

A  similar  subject,  "Jesus  Talking  with 
the  Woman  of  Samaria,"  is  repeated 
in  more  than  one  etching,  and  at  differ- 
ent stages  of  the  story.  In  one  picture 
we  have  the  woman  just  arrived  at  the 
well.  Jesus  has  risen,  and,  with  a  look 
searching  but  tender,  has  made  her  feel 
that  she  has  to  do  with  one  who  knows 
all  about  her.     Her  attitude  is  that  of  a 


detected  child;  there  is  obstinacy  in  the 
position,  but  the  dropped  head  shows 
shame  has  already  begun  to  work.  In 
the  next  Jesus  is  sitting  on  the  well,  re- 
garding the  woman  with  a  look  in  which 
penetration  and  pity  are  marvellously 
blended.  This  head  of  Jesus,  if  it  alone 
existed,  would  be  sufficient  to  show  that 
Rembrandt  could,  if  he  would,  produce 
countenances  full  of  refinement  and  intel- 
lectual beauty.  Though  no  bigger  than  a 
four-penny  piece,  this  head  is  the  most 
beautiful  idealization  of  the  face  of  the 
Saviour  I  remember  to  have  seen. 

From  Jesus  dealing  with  such  unhappy 
perversions  of  domestic  life  to  "Jesus 
Blessing  Little  Children"  requires  no 
bound  of  the  imagination.  It  is  a  natural 
and  harmonious  thought  that  he  who 
dealt  so  truly  and  tenderly  with  the  one 
should  be  exactly  the  man  to  say,  "  Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

How  differently  does  Rembrandt  con- 
ceive this  scene  from  the  sentimental  or 
pietistic  representations  elsewhere  to  be 
found!  Compare  it  with  the  way  Over- 
beck  has  treated  the  subject,  and  you 
see  two  different  religions  —  one  which 
springs  spontaneous  from  the  heart  of 
the  people,  the  other  which  proposes,  by 
a  course  of  spiritual  drill,  to  form  human 
beings  into  saints.  In  Overbeck's  picture 
the  children  are  kneeling  in  an  adoring 
circle  round  the  figure  of  the  Saviour, 
who  is  modelled  from  some  beautiful 
statue  in  a  church.  In  an  outer  circle 
stand  the  parents  and  the  disciples, 
grouped  with  academic  exactness.  There 
is  still  a  touch  or  two  of  nature;  all  are 
not  yet  perfect  little  soldiers  of  Christ; 
but  what  a  mathematical  idea  of  life ! 
Behold  its  results  in  Fourierism  and  An- 
archism. 

Between  Overbeck's  and  Rembrandt's 
thought  there  is  the  difference  of  a  whole 
world.  Jesus,  left  alone  by  his  disciples, 
has  been  fairly  captured  by  a  number  of 
warmhearted  people,  sure  that  their  chil- 
dren will  be  benefited  by  the  good  rab- 
bin's blessing.  He  has  laid  his  friendly 
hand  on  the  head  of  a  little  one,  whose 
arms  he  gently  grasps  with  the  other; 
the  little  thing,  turning  away  with  her 
finger  in  her  mouth,  looks  half  inclined 
to  cry,  but  she  feels  her  mother's  hand 
on  her  shoulder,  and  submits.  Mean- 
while, a  father  is  lifting  a  still  younger 
child  over  the  heads  of  those  nearest  to 
Jesus.  Its  little  arms  hang  down,  and  it 
looks  the  picture  of  helpless  innocency. 
A   woman  just    beneath   looks    up   with 
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amused  interest  at  the  little  one,  and  the  | 
note  in  every  face  is  that  of  parental  sat- 
isfaction. The  Saviour  himself  appears 
delighted,  and  manifests  a  tender  and 
concentrated  interest  in  the  little  one  he 
is  blessing.  This  picture  is  also  in  the 
National  Gallery.  Never  has  the  Christ 
been  so  thoroughly  depicted  as  the  poor, 
tender-hearted  man.  The  most  absolute 
poverty  is  written  in  every  line  of  the 
face,  in  the  hair,  and  in  the  great  rough 
hands  and  feet. 

But  though  Rembrandt  loved  to  dwell 
on  the  merciful  side  of  the  divine  char- 
acter, he  did  not  forget  that  there  was 
another.  The  subject  of  "  Christ  Cleans- 
ing the  Temple"  must  have  been  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  all  the  religious  reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Rembrandt, 
indeed,  has  here  gone  to  his  great  prede- 
cessor, Albert  Durer,  for  his  principal 
figure.  One  in  spirit  with  that  devoted 
champion  of  Luther  and  the  Reformation, 
Rembrandt,  who  was  himself  so  full  of 
imagination,  showed,  in  so  doing,  that 
what  he  sought  first  of  all  was  the  truest 
and  best  conception  of  his  subject. 

Rembrandt,  who  in  purely  artistic  power 
is  admitted  to  stand  in  the  first  rank,  cer- 
tainly did  not  believe  in  the  idea  of  "  art 
for  art's  sake."  To  express  the  soul  of 
his  subject  was  his  first  and  constant 
thought.  His  was  the  genius  of  the 
dramatist.  He  shows  it  in  his  singular 
method  of  producing  a  picture.  Thus 
having  sketched  on  a  canvas  John  the 
Baptist  preaching  (without  one  of  the  tra- 
ditional accessories),  he  had  extra  pieces 
of  canvas  sewn  on  to  right  and  left  of  the 
sketch,  in  order  that  he  might  put  in  the 
fresh  groups  that  kept  presenting  them- 
selves to  his  imagination,  the  crowd  in 
the  end  becoming  so  great  that  the  pic- 
ture was  painted  on  no  less  than  nine 
pieces  of  canvas. 

III. 

How  many  artists  have  attempted  to 
depict  the  Passion  of  our  Lord !  But 
with  what  results?  How  few  are  the 
pictures  of  the  old  or  new  masters  which 
have  ever  touched  our  hearts  !  We  may 
think  the  drawing  fine,  the  coloring  mag- 
nificent, and  the  foiU  ensemble  superb, 
but  have  they  awakened  a  shadow  of  af- 
fection for  him  to  whose  glory  they  have 
been  made?  H,  then,  such  works  fail  in 
their  principal  object,  all  their  marvellous 
ability  in  form  and  coloring  will  not  save 
them  from  final  condemnation. 

How  different  is  the  case  with  Rem- 
brandt!  for  him   the  moral   intention   is 


the  primary  object ;  art  is  only  the  means. 
When  he  comes  to  treat  this  great  sub- 
ject,he  follows  it  with  a  spirit  as  sympa- 
thetic as  the  disciples  themselves.  But 
at  the  very  outset  we  are  struck  with  an 
omission  which  shows  from  how  utterly 
different  a  standpoint  he  viewed  it  from 
that  of  the  great  artists  of  the  Renais- 
sance. 

Lionardo  da  Vinci,  Poussin,  and  Phi- 
lippe de  Champaigne  have  all  left  master- 
pieces representing  the  Last  Supper.  It 
seems  just  the  scene  for  the  brush  or 
etching-needle  of  Rembrandt.  Who  could 
have  better  expressed  the  emotion,  the 
solemn  sadness,  the  affecting  farewell  ? 
who  would  have  felt  more  at  home  in 
that  mystic  clare-obscure  which  would 
have  so  harmonized  with  the  scene  ?  Why 
should  he  have  omitted  so  great  an  oppor- 
tunity for  exhibiting  his  peculiar  power? 
It  could  not  be  that  the  man  who  dared 
attempt  again  and  again  the  various 
scenes  on  Calvary  felt  himself  unequal  to 
the  task  so  much  more  within  the  scope 
of  human  genius.  Moreover,  he  had 
thought  about  it,  for  a  drawing  exists  in 
which  he  has  carefully  copied  Lionardo's 
famous  picture,  only  allowing  himself  the 
liberty  of  putting  in  one  window  at  the 
back  of  the  room  instead  of  three,  and  in 
concentrating  still  more  the  light  on  the 
head  of  the  principal  figure.  Whence, 
then,  this  remarkable  omission,  if  it  were 
not  an  instinct  that  this  solemn  parting 
had  been  made  the  origin  of  the  central 
superstition  which  for  ages  had  held  the 
souls  of  men  in  bondage? 

For  Rembrandt,  then,  the  Passion  com- 
mences with  the  agony  in  Gethsemane. 
In  a  small  etching  he  represents  the  Sav- 
iour fainting  beneath  the  mental  anguish 
through  which  he  is  passing,  but  at  the 
moment  he  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground,  an  angel  has  caught  him  in  his 
arms,  and  Jesus  is  recovering  from  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  swoon. 

There  is  a  painting  of  Peter's  denial, 
and  another  of  his  repentance.  There  is 
a  small  etching  of  Judas  casting  down  the 
blood-money  in  the  treasury,  and  paint- 
ings of  Jesus  scourged  and  crowned 
with  thorns  ;  also  a  large  etching  of  the 
"  Presentation  to  the  l^eople,"  in  which 
Rembrandt  displays  his  wonderful  knowl- 
edge of  the  most  miserable  part  of  the 
poi)uIation,  —  the  ragamuffin  crowd  which 
gathers  at  the  least  excitement.  This 
etching  ought  strictly  to  be  called  the 
"  Ecce  Homo,"  but  that  name  is  reserved 
in  collections  for  the  grandest  and  most 
magnificent  of  all  Rembrandt's  works,  but 
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which,  however,  would  be  more  rightly 
named,  "Jesus  Presented  to  the  People." 
The  scene  is  some  ancient  Continental 
city.  There  is  a  portion  of  an  old  palace 
of  justice,  with  a  bridge  flying  across  a 
deep  street,  through  which  the  populace 
are  surging.  It  is  a  gloomy  day;  hoarse 
cries  and  discordant  hubbub  fill  the  air. 
At  the  top  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  pal- 
ace the  main  group  are  gathered.  Pilate, 
wearing  a  rich  robe  and  a  curious  turban, 
stands  in  a  deprecating  attitude,  vacilla- 
tion written  in  every  feature  and  every 
limb.  On  the  stairs  above  him,  the  Christ 
has  just  been  led  out  arrayed  in  purple 
and  crowned  with  thorns.  Never  surely 
has  there  been  a  truer  representation  of 
the  suffering  Son  of  Man.  It  is  no  re- 
mote, far-off  being,  high  above  his  fellows 
by  asceticism,  intelligence,  pride,  or  aris- 
tocratic dignity.  Jesus  is  a  man  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  a  man  capable 
of  all  that  is  possible  to  one  that  has  been 
tempted  in  all  points,  yet  without  sin. 
The  Christ  here  is  indeed  one  who  shares 
our  flesh  and  blood,  for  such  palpitating 
flesh  was  never  before  or  since  produced 
in  black  and  white.  He  does  not  look 
down  on  the  crowd  with  the  air  of  a  hero 
or  a  martyr,  but  offering  up  prayers  and 
supplications,  with  strong  crying  and  tears, 
to  him  who  is  able  if  he  will  to  save 
him  from  death.  The  dark  faces  and 
cruel  weapons  which  form  a  frame  to  the 
spotless  figure  on  which  the  principal 
light  falls  are  wonderfully  managed  to  give 
the  utmost  effect  by  contrast.  The  Son 
of  Man  is  in  charge  of  the  chief  jailor, 
a  relentless-looking  personage,  and  is 
guarded  by  two  or  three  soldiers  ;  the  one 
who  stands  immediately  to  his  left  grins 
demoniacally  as  he  relates,  with  ludicrous 
action,  the  insults  to  which  they  have  just 
subjected  the  king  of  the  Jews.  How- 
ever, another  of  the  band  seems  already 
disgusted  with  the  part  he  is  playing,  and 
meditates  with  a  kind  of  sad  rage  on  its 
iniquity. 

But  the  group  of  priests  and  Pharisees 
immediately  below  Jesus  contrast  even 
more  powerfully  with  the  innocent  victim. 
A  well-fed,  worldly  priest,  arrayed  in  full 
pontificals,  lawn  sleeves,  and  gold-chased 
cope,  is  uttering  the  words  :  "  If  thou  let 
this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend; 
whosoever  maketh  himself  a  king  speak- 
eth  against  Caesar."  Next  to  him  a  Phari- 
see, the  idealization  of  fanaticism,  cries, 
with  vehement  action:  "We  have  a  law, 
and  by  our  law  he  ought  to  die,  because 
he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God."  Last 
of  all,  and  immediately  under  the  Christ, 


a  brutal  bigot,  unable  to  get  the  attentic  n 
of  the  governor,  rudely  drags  at  his  rol  e, 
while  he  points  with  his  thumb  to  Jesus 
bellowing  forth  the  cry,  "  Crucify  him  ! 
crucify  him!"  The  governor,  distracted 
and  alarmed,  in  one  breath  avows  his  in- 
nocence of  the  blood  of  this  righteous 
man,  in  another  gives  sentence  that  what 
they  ask  for  should  be  done. 

Behind  the  high  priest  a  man  with  slip- 
pery face  is  communicating  the  fact  to  the 
crowd,  who  are  crying  hoarsely,  "  Crucify 
him!  crucify  him!"  A  head  of  excep- 
tional cruelty  rises  from  the  rabble,  as  it 
were  its  representative,  casting  a  look  of 
hatred  on  the  Christ;  on  either  side  of 
him  are  two  faces,  one  is  shouting  in 
mere  sport,  of  the  other  little  is  seen  but 
the  upturned  eye  full  of  awe  at  the  sight 
of  this  divine  humanity  overwhelmed  with 
atrocious  injuries.  A  group  immediately 
in  the  foreground  represents  all  the  vari- 
ous elements  of  the  crowd.  One  is  prov- 
ing to  three  men  that  Jesus  ought  to  be 
crucified,  the  first  doubts  its  justice,  the 
second  is  half  convinced,  the  third  is  in- 
different, but  would  not  have  it  otherwise, 
since  the  excitement  of  such  scenes  sends 
a  thrill  of  excitement  through  his  dull 
frame.  On  a  gallery  above  we  see  a 
crowd  of  faces,  among  whom  Rembrandt 
appears  again  as  a  soldier  with  an  awful 
instrument  of  torture  in  his  hand. 

But  it  is  not  simply  the  detail  of  the 
picture,  but  its  tout  ensemble^  which  is  so 
striking.  Nothing  better  shows  Rem- 
brandt's masterly  realization  of  the  scene 
than  that,  though  it  is  typical  of  so  many 
which  have  taken  place  throughout  the 
history  of  the  world,  he  has  yet  given  it  a 
unique  character,  inasmuch  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  regard  the  sufferer  as  a  mar- 
tyr for  religion  or  politics,  or  for  any  idea 
or  cause  whatsoever.  The  sufferer  is 
the  martyr  of  humanity;  he  dies  because 
he  is  the  only  true  man  in  that  howling 
throng  of  cruelty  and  weakness. 

Thus  priests  and  people  have  their  way, 
and  in  a  series  of  pictures,  or  sometimes 
on  the  same  plate,  Rembrandt  has  given 
every  stage  in  the  history. 

In  one  picture  we  have  the  moment 
when  they  are  actually  raising  the  cross  to 
which  the  victim  has  already  been  at- 
tached. Nothing  can  well  exceed  the 
anguish  of  the  suffering  depicted,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  torture  which  is  to  end  in 
death.  Among  the  men  who  are  actually 
engaged  in  raising  the  cross  of  Calvary 
is  Rembrandt  himself,  and  no  one  works 
more  energetically ;  touching  acknowl- 
edgment by  the  young  artist  of  his  own 
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sinfulness  and  his  own  share  in  the  sacri- 
fice for  the  sin  of  the  world.*  Very  near 
to  him  among  the  foremost  of  those  who 
have  come  to  see  justice  done  on  the 
blasphemer  who  has  dared  to  call  himself 
the  Son  of  God  and  to  lead  souls  to  perdi- 
tion, stands  a  Pharisee,  in  the  guise  of  a 
Lutheran  or  Calvinist  divine.  Perhaps 
if  we  knew  all  the  important  personages 
of  the  day,  we  should  be  able  to  recognize 
in  this  man  the  portrait  of  some  famous 
Gomarist  of  Amsterdam. 

Coming  to  the  pictures  of  "The  Cruci- 
fixion," we  will  speak  first  of  the  smaller 
etchings.  In  one,  Jesus  hangs  on  a  cross 
very  little  above  the  ground  ;  a  group  are 
gathered  round  him,  his  mother  lies  faint- 
ing at  his  feet,  he  looks  with  suffering  pity 
upon  her.  In  the  distance  are  the  walls 
of  a  town,  it  might  be  some  place  in  Hol- 
land ;  indeed,  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
faggots  round  the  feet,  it  would  represent 
the  death  of  some  poor  Anabaptist. 

The  most  important  of  the  etchings 
representing  the  Crucifixion  is  "The 
Three  Crosses."  We  cannot  do  better 
than  avail  ourselves  of  Charles  Blanc's 
description  :  — 

By  one  of  those  plays  of  clare-obscure,  fa- 
miliar to  the  genius  of  Rembrandt,  he  idealizes 
the  ignominious  spectacle  of  the  gibbet  by 
causing  a  supernatural  light  to  fall  on  it.  At 
first  it  is  only  the  light  of  a  dull  day  that  ren- 
ders visible  the  victims  ;  all  but  a  crowd  of 
people,  who  press  before  the  Roman  cavalry, 
and  the  group  around  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  is 
unfinished,  and  not  yet  worked  out.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  picture  is  only  a  touch  of 
genius,  in  which,  by  a  few  traits  and  strokes, 
the  innermost  soul  of  the  subject  is  expressed. 

Without  modelling,  with  some  shades,  and 
by  a  simple  outline,  put  in  as  rapidly  as  the 
heart  beats,  Rembrandt  expresses  the  emotion 
of  the  different  actors  in  this  great  drama. 
The  swoon  of  Mary,  the  grief  of  the  apostles, 
the  tenderness  of  St.  John,  who  embraces  the 
Cross,  ready  to  receive  the  last  sigh  of  his 
master  ;  the  fright  of  the  Pharisees,  who  fly 
trembling ;  the  everlasting  brutality  of  the 
soldiers,  and,  perhaps,  the  remorse  of  the 
traitor  Judas,  who  prostrates  himself  on  the 
earth,  repentant  and  despairing. 

On  the  same  plate  Rembrandt  goes  on  work- 
ing in  order  that  he  may  represent  the  full 
accomplishment  of  the  sacrifice,  the  moment 
when  Jesus,  uttering  a  great  cry,  the  cry  of 
death,  said  "  It  is  finished."  The  sun  is 
eclipsed,  the  earth  is  covered  with  confusion 
and  obscurity,  the  veil  of  the  Temple  is  rent  in 
twain,  the  rocks  break,  the  tombs  open.  And, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  last  state  of  the  plate 
the   artist   has   entirely   changed    his   figures. 

•  Rembrandt  executed  this  picture  in  1633,  being  then 
about  twenty-six  years  of  age. 


The  group  around  the  Cyrenian  has  disap- 
peared, some  horses  are  rearing,  a  rider  is 
overturned.  The  unrepentant  thief  is  covered 
with  a  sinister  shadow  ;  a  close  rain  is  falling 
from  the  black  clouds  on  this  scene  of  iniquity, 
nubes  pluant  justum  ;  and  the  eye  can  now  only 
see  the  confused  image  of  one  of  the  Pharisees 
struck  with  terror,  the  silhouette  of  the  execu- 
tioners, the  happy  thief  who  has  received  the 
first  fruits  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and,  at 
last,  the  form  of  the  Just  One  who  devotes 
himself  for  Humanity. 

Many  persons  have  perhaps  seen  prints 
of  the  picture  barbarously  called  "  The 
Great  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  and  have 
been  shocked  by  the  revolting  character 
of  the  figure  of  the  crucified.  But  let 
them  study  it  well,  and  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  whole  of  Rembrandt's 
conception  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of 
Man  ;  let  them  above  all  bear  in  mind  the 
thought  that  I  have  here  tried  to  bring 
out,  that  Rembrandt  was  striving  to  de- 
pict the  true  gospel  —  the  gospel  to  the 
poor  and  suffering  —  and  they  will  see 
that  nothing  in  the  world  could  be  more 
touching  than  the  abjectness  of  the  igno- 
miny to  which  the  Son  of  Man  has  been 
reduced. 

On  the  cross,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
agony,  Jesus  applied  to  himself  the  words 
of  the  twenty-second  Psalm :  "  I  am  a 
worm,  and  no  man,  ...  I  am  poured  out 
like  water,  and  all  my  bones  are  out  of 
joint.  My  strength  is  dried  up  like  a 
potsherd,  and  my  tongue  cleaveth  to  my 
jaws;  and  thou  hast  brought  me  into  the 
dust  of  death." 

What  increases  the  intensity  of  the 
feeling  arising  from  the  utterly  helpless 
and  ignominious  manner  in  which  the  poor 
corpse  falls,  is  to  see  the  intense  and  rev- 
erent love  and  gentle  carefulness  with 
which  the  disciples  are  taking  it  down. 
This  is  all  the  more  striking,  since  it  is 
done  by  poor  men  who  have  no  other  ap- 
pliance but  a  couple  of  ladders.  In  an- 
other plate,  the  corpse  has  been  laid  on 
the  ground  at  the  feet  of  the  mother,  who 
is  supported  by  sympathetic  friends. 

But  the  representation  of  this  scene  in 
which  the  genius  of  Rembrandt  comes 
out  most  characteristically,  is  the  one 
called  "The  Descent  from  the  Cross  by 
Torchlight."  It  is  an  intensely  dark 
night,  and  only  the  lower  portion  of  the 
cross  is  seen  on  the  brow  of  a  hill ;  the 
body  has  been  lowered  into  a  shroud,  and 
a  man  below  is  preparing  a  bier  to  re- 
ceive it.  A  brilliant  light  falls  on  the 
principal  group,  and  the  weird  effect  of 
the  scene  is  enhanced   by  a  white  hand 
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held  up  in  the  thick  obscurity  on  which 
the  light  reflects. 

This  sad  work  has  taken  time,  and  the 
cold,  grey  dawn  has  come.  With  heavy 
hearts  the  mourners  raise  the  bier,  that 
they  may  carry  its  burden  to  the  tomb  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea.  We  see  them  com- 
ing slowly  round  the  rock,  in  which  is  the 
grave,  where  no  man  had  yet  been  laid. 
How  terrible  is  the  rigidity  of  death  !  It 
is  no  question  that  life  has  forever  gone. 

We  enter,  with  the  women  and  the  dis- 
ciples, into  the  sepulchre.  It  is  a  great 
cave,  and  the  light  is  dispersed  over  the 
interior;  but  as  the  body  descends  a  grad- 
ual withdrawal  of  light  takes  place.  This 
is  obtained  by  different  proofs  being  taken 
at  five  successive  stages  of  the  plate,  in 
each  of  which  the  darkness  becomes  more 
intense.  At  last  all  is  in  obscurity;  the 
corpse  and  the  mourners  are  scarcely 
seen;  the  torches  are  extinct;  the  night 
of  the  tomb  has  commenced.  "  Nothing 
remains  but  a  far-off  reflection,  dull,  nearly 
invisible,  of  something  which  was  light,  a 
vague  souvenir  of  something  which  was 
life."* 

The  spirit  of  suffering  and  humiliation 
which  Rembrandt  represented  manifests 
itself  in  the  fact  that  he  was  far  less 
successful  with  scenes  like  those  of  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  than  with 
those  that  relate  to  the  life  and  death  of 
our  Lord.  There  is  an  unreality,  not  to 
say  a  want  of  imagination,  in  his  render- 
ing of  these  two  subjects,  which  makes  it 
evident  he  did  hot  feel  them. 

When  we  remember  how  wonderfully 
he  has  portrayed  the  Annunciation  to  the 
Shepherds  and  the  resurrection  of  Laz- 
arus, it  cannot  be  said  there  was  any  rea- 
son in  his  genius  why  he  should  not  have 
produced  pictures  of  these  subjects  inter- 
esting as  those  of  the  Passion.  It  must 
therefore  have  been  from  the  fact  that  the 
triumphant,  victorious  note  was  entirely 
wanting  in  the  religion  which  he  repre- 
sented. That  religion  had  been  defeated, 
and  had  never  got  beyond  the  stage  of 
persecution  and  martyrdom. 

Thus  in  all  the  events  connected  with 
the  forty  days,  the  one  in  which  Rem- 
brandt feels  most  interest  is  the  occasion 
when  two  poor  men,  lost  in  dismay, at  the 
end  of  all  their  hopes,  are  filled  with  joy- 
ful amazement  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  the  Master  in  whom  they  had  trusted. 
Rembrandt  has  poured  out  his  whole  soul 
in  his  efforts  to  depict  the  supper  at  Em- 
maus. 

*  Charles  Blanc. 
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"Jesus  Made  Known  in  Breaking  of 
Bread  "  is  the  subject  of  the  painting  now 
at  the  Louvre. 

In  this  affecting  picture,  the  two  things 
that  strike  us  most  are  the  extreme  pov- 
erty of  the  actors,  and  the  naturalistic 
conception  the  painter  has  of  the  resur- 
rection body  of  Jesus.  The  risen  Christ 
and  the  two  disciples  are  represented  as 
very  poor  men,  the  table  being  spread  in 
the  humblest  manner.  But  there  is  the 
strongest  possible  contrast  between  the 
visage  of  Christ  and  that  of  the  healthy 
old  man  who  sits  transfixed  with  aston- 
ishment as  the  conviction  suddenly  dawns, 
"It  is  the  Lord."  For  the  Christ  looks 
like  one  who  has  lately  passed  through 
great  physical  suffering.  He  is  plainly  a 
being  who  is  far  more  soul  than  body,  and 
whom  you  might  expect  in  a  moment  to, 
prove  but  a  vision.  He  seems  to  see 
what  no  one  else  sees.  He  has  exactly 
the  look  of  one  of  those  men  or  women 
whom  you  are  compelled  to  love  because 
they  are  so  near  to  God. 

In  a  second  picture,  where  Jesus  is  de- 
parting, Rembrandt  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  so  successful;  but  in  a  final 
one,  which  is  only  an  etching,  the  artist 
has  surpassed  himself.  He  has  produced 
in  a  little  picture  of  two  or  three  inches  a 
scene  upon  which  the  eye  is  never  tired 
of  gazing,  the  wonderful  truth  of  expres- 
sion and  effect  is  so  amazing. 

The  moment  illustrated  is  that  imme 
diately  after  Jesus  has  vanished.  The 
apartment  is  very  small,  and  the  table  is 
pushed  up  almost  close  to  the  window, 
which  is  closed  with  a  heavy  shutter  and 
bolted.  The  disciple  on  the  further  side 
has  risen  in  astonishment;  teri-or  is  al- 
most apparent  on  that  good  and  simple 
face  at  so  supernatural  a  circumstance  ;  a 
strong  light  from  the  candle  on  the  table 
casts  a  powerful  glare  on  his  features,  and 
casts  a  great,  weird,  black  shadow  on  the 
wall.  The  disciple  who  is  in  front  of  the 
table  turns,  with  equal  surprise,  towards 
the  spot  where  the  guest  was  the  moment 
before  ;  his  face  is  traced  in  vivid  outline 
by  the  light  of  the  candle  immediately 
behind.  But  the  most  eloquent  point  in 
the  picture  —  its  subject,  the  central  fact 
which  engages  alike  the  attention  of  the 
spectator  and  of  the  disciples  —  is  the 
empty  chair  ;  it  seems,  in  some  sense,  to 
be  itself  endowed  with  life ;  its  form, 
color,  and  position  speak  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  to  the  heart. 

Thus,  nothing  is  more  manifest  in  the 
works  of  Rembrandt  —  the  works  of  a 
whole  life  — than  this:  that  to  him  the 
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gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  was  the  gospel  of 
the  poor.  From  the  moment  he  first  de- 
picts the  babe  lying  in  the  stall  of  an  ox, 
among  the  dark  and  gloomy  shadows  of  a 
stable,  to  the  hour  when,  still  arrayed  in 
the  homely  garments  of  the  poor,  he  alter- 
nately consorts  with  angels  and  with  men 
who  wear  patched  clothes  and  clouted 
shoes,  he  represents  Jesus  as  the  poor 
man,  the  companion  of  the  suffering  chil- 
dren of  want.  He  is  the  man  who  goes 
about  doing  good,  and  has  nowhere  to  lay 
his  head.  It  is  this  brotherhood  in  pov- 
erty which  he  loves  most  to  display  in  the 
Saviour's  character.  Doubtless  he  misses 
some  of  its  grander  features;  but  if  he 
gives  only  a  side  of  the  gospel  it  is  an 
all-important  one,  since  it  is  the  concep- 
tion of  the  poor  and  suffering  of  the  true 
character  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

The  outbursts  which  have  most  alarmed 
Europe,  —  Lollardism,  the  Jacquerie,  peas- 
ant revolts,  Anabaptism,  the  Camisard 
insurrection,  the  French  Revolution,  the 
Commune,  —  have  been  nothing  so  much 
as  terrible  screams  from  a  humanity 
crushed  and  hunted  into  a  corner. 

If  the  movements  which  ended  in  these 
outbreaks  be  studied,  they  will  be  found 
one  and  all  to  have  been  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  realize  exactly  the 
same  thoughts  as  those  expressed  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  similarity 
of  their  objects  in  every  country  and 
all  ages,  and  their  likeness  to  those  of 
Jesus  Christ,  is  a  wonderful  testimony  to 
the  truth  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  wants  of  hu- 
manity. 

In  that  terrible  edict  by  which  the  im- 
perial authority  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
V.  sought  to  stamp  out  Anabaptism  by 
rendering  every  man,  woman,  or  child  sus- 
pected of  it  an  outlaw,  liable  to  death, 
there  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  fact  that 
its  doctrine  was  fundamentally  the  cry  of 
the  oppressed  in  every  age:  "We  learn 
daily  that,  notwithstanding  our  warnings 
and  commands,  the  sect  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, interdicted  and  condemned  already 
many  centuries  past,  augments  day  by 
day  and  gains  continually  in  power  and  in 
influence."  For  this  universal  reign  of 
justice,  after  which  the  common  people 
everywhere  so  persistently  aspire,  always 
appears  to  the  governing  classes  in  a  light 
either  ridiculous  or  terrifying.  As  long 
as  it  is  an  ideal,  they  mock  it  as  impracti- 
cable;  directly  it  seeks  to  realize  itself  in 
iicts,  they  crush  it  as  social  anarchy. 
Thus  the  people  are  driven  mad,  and  their 
cause    becomes    stained    with    outrages 


which  every  one  shudders  to  think  of,  and 
those  who  shared  in  them,  perhaps,  most 
of  all. 

And  so,  too,  in  the  minds  of  many  who 
sincerely  love  justice,  but  who  set  an  un- 
due value  on  accepted  notions  of  truth 
and  the  established  order  of  society,  the 
mountain  of  prejudice  against  the  popular 
ideal  of  Christ's  doctrine  rises  higher 
from  age  to  age. 

Perhaps  a  view  of  it  through  the  soft- 
ened medium  of  the  mind  of  a  man  of 
genius  and  a  great  painter  and  humorist 
may  tempt  such  persons  to  throw  aside 
prejudice  and  to  study  for  themselves 
the  thought  of  the  common  people  in  all 
ages. 

May  this  short  paper  then  prove  like 
the  tree  Moses  was  instructed  to  throw 
into  the  bitter  waters  of  Marah,  —  may  it 
especially  lead  those  who  have  at  heart 
the  religious  welfare  of  the  people,  to  see 
that  the  gospel  they  are  asking  for  is  one 
in  harmony  with  their  ideal  of  a  universal 
reign  of  justice,  the  doctrine  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount. 

Richard  Heath. 


From  Macraillan's  Magazine. 
THE  WIZARD'S   SON. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

The  castle  looked  more  grim  and 
ruined  than  ever  as  Walter  set  foot  once 
more  upon  the  rough  grass  of  the  mound 
behind.  He  dismissed  the  smiling  Dun- 
can with  regret.  As  he  went  up  to  the 
door,  which  now  stood  open,  he  thought 
to  himself  with  relief  that  another  day 
would  finish  his  probation  here,  and  that 
already  it  was  more  than  half  over;  but 
next  moment  remembered  that  the  end  of 
his  stay  at  Kinloch-houran  would  mean 
also  an  end  of  intercourse  with  his  new 
friends,  which  gave  a  different  aspect  to 
the  matter  altogether.  At  the  door  of  the 
castle  old  Macalister  was  waiting  with  a 
look  of  anxiety. 

*'  Ye'll  have'had  no  luncheon,"  he  said, 
"and  here's  Mr.  Shaw  the  factor  waiting 
to  see  ye." 

Macalister  had  not  the  manners  of  Sym- 
ington, and  Walter  already  felt  that  it 
was  a  curious  eccentricity  on  the  part  of 
the  old  man  to  leave  out  his  title.  The 
factor  was  seated  waiting  in  the  room  up- 
stairs ;  he  was  a  middle-aged  man,  with 
grizzled,  reddish  locks,  the  prototype  in  a 
higher  class  of  Duncan  in  the  boat.  He 
got  up  with  a  cordial  friendliness  which 
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Walter  began  to  feel  characteristic,  but 
which  was  also  perhaps  less  respectful 
than  might  have  been  supposed  appropri- 
ate, to  meet  him.  He  had  a  great  deal  to 
say  of  business  which  to  Walter  was  still 
scarcely  intelligible.  There  were  leases 
to  renew,  and  there  was  some  question 
about  a  number  of  crofter  families,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  debated  with  the 
former  lord,  and  to  have  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion. 

"  There  is  that  question  about  the 
crofters  at  the  Truach  Glas,"  Mr.  Shaw 
said. 

"  What  crofters  ?  or  rather  what  are 
crofters  ?  and  what  is  the  question,  and 
where  is  the  Truach  Glas  ?  "  Lord  Erra- 
deen  said. 

He  pronounced  it,  alas !  Truack,  as  he 
still  called  loch  lock — which  made  the 
sensitive  natives  shudder.  Mr.  Shaw 
looked  at  him  with  a  little  disapproval. 
He  felt  that  the  English  lad  should  have 
been  more  impressed  by  his  new  inher- 
itance, and  more  anxious  to  acquire  a 
mastery  of  all  the  facts  connected  with  it. 
If,  instead  of  wandering  about  the  loch 
all  the  morning,  he  had  been  looking  up 
the  details  of  the  business  and  the  boun- 
daries of  the  estate,  and  studying  the 
map !  But  that  not  being  the  case,  of 
course  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  explain. 

"  I  had  thought  that  Mr.  Milnathort 
would  have  put  the  needs  of  the  estate 
more  clearly  before  you.  There  are  sev- 
eral questions  to  be  settled.  I  don't  know 
what  may  be  your  views  as  to  a  landlord's 
duties.  Lord  Erradeen " 

"I  have  no  views,"  said  Walter;  "I 
am  quite  impartial.  You  must  recollect 
that  I  have  only  been  a  landlord  for  a  fort- 
night." 

"  But  I  suppose,"  said  the  factor  some- 
what severely,  "  that  the  heir  to  such  a 
fine  property  has  had  some  kind  of  a  little 
training?"  ' 

"  I  have  had  no  training  —  not  the 
slightest.  I  had  no  information  even  that 
I  was  the  heir  to  any  property.  You  must 
consider  me  as  entirely  ignorant,  but 
ready  to  learn." 

Shaw  looked  at  him  with  some  surprise, 
but  severely  still.  "  It  is  very  curious," 
he  said,  as  if  that  too  had  been  Walter's 
fault,  "  that  you  did  not  know  you  were 
the  heir.  We  knew  very  well  here  ;  but 
the  late  lord  was  like  most  people,  not 
very  keen  about  his  successor ;  and  then 
he  was  a  comparatively  young  man  when 
he  died." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  my  predecessor," 
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said  Walter.  "  What  was  the  cause  of 
his  death  ?  I  should  like  to  hear  some- 
thing about  him.  Several  of  them  must 
have  died  young,  I  suppose,  or  I,  so  far 
o£f,  could  never  have  become  the  heir." 

The  factor  looked  at  him  keenly,  but 
with  doubtful  eyes.  "There  are  secrets 
in  all  families,  my  Lord  Erradeen,"  he 
said. 

"  Are  there  ?  I  thought  that  was  rather 
an  old-fashioned  sentiment.  I  don't  think, 
except  that  I  was  not  always  virtuously 
occupied,  that  there  was  any  secret  in 
mine.'* 

"  And  I  am  sure  there  is  no  secret  in 
mine,"  said  Mr.  Shaw  energetically  ;  "  but 
then  you  see  I  am  not,  and  you  were  not 
till  a  very  recent  date.  Lord  Erradeen. 
There  is  a  kind  of  something  in  the  race 
that  I  will  not  characterize.  It  is  a  kind 
of  a  melancholy  turn  ;  the  vulgar  rumors 
ye  will  have  heard,  to  which  I  attach  no 
credence.  It  is  little  worth  while  living 
in  the  nineteenth  century,"  the  factor  said 
with  emphasis,  "  if  ye  are  to  be  subject  to 
delusions  like  that." 

"  I  tell  you  I  am  quite  ignorant ;  and, 
except  by  hints  which  I  could  not  under- 
stand, Mr.  Milnathort  did  not  give  me  any 
information.  Speak  plainly,  I  want  to 
know  what  the  mystery  is ;  why  am  I 
here  in  this  tumble-down  old  place?" 
Walter  cried  with  an  accent  of  impa- 
tience. 

Shaw  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  him, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  whom  another  is 
trying  to  deceive. 

"It  is  something  in  the  blood,  I'm 
thinking,"  the  factor  said.  "  They  all 
seem  to  find  out  there's  a  kind  of  contra- 
riety in  life,  which  is  a  thing  we  all  must 
do  to  be  sure,  but  generally  without  any 
fatal  effects.  After  a  certain  age  they 
all  seem  to  give  way  to  it.  I  hope  that 
you^  my  lord,  being  out  of  the  direct  line, 
will  escape  :  the  populace  —  if  ye  can  ac- 
cept their  nonsense  —  say  it's  a  —  well, 
something  supernatural  —  a  kind  of  an 
influence  from  him  they  call  the  warlock 
lord."  Shaw  laughed,  but  somewhat  un- 
easily, apologetically.  "  I  think  shame  to 
dwell  upon  such  absurdity,"  he  said. 

"  It  does  sound  very  absurd." 

"  That  is  just  it  —  nonsense  !  not  worth 
the  consideration  of  sensible  men.  And 
I  may  say  to  you,  that  are,  I  hope,  of  a 
more  wholesome  mind,  that  they  are  ter- 
ribly given  up  to  caprice  in  this  family. 
The  Truach-Glas  crofters  have  been  up 
and  down  twenty  times.  The  late  lord 
made  up  his  mind  he  would  let  them  stay, 
and  then  that  they  must  go,  and  again 
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that  he  would  just  leave  them  their  bits 
of  places,  and  then  that  he  would  help 
them  to  emigrate  ;  and  after  all,  I  had  the 
order  that  they  were  to  be  turned  out,  bag 
and  baggage.  I  could  not  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  do  it.  I  just  put  off,  and  put  off, 
and  here  he  is  dead  ;  and  another,"  said 
Shaw,  with  a  suppressed  tone  of  satisfac- 
tion, "come  to  the  throne.  And  you're  a 
new  man  and  a  young  man,  and  belong  to 
your  own  century,  not  to  the  Middle 
Ages,"  the  factor  cried  with  a  little  vehe- 
mence. Then  he  stopped  himself,  with  a 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord  ;  I  am  per- 
haps saying  more  than  I  ought  to  say." 

Walter  made  no  reply.  He  was  not 
sure  that  he  did  not  think  the  factor  was 
going  too  far,  for  though  he  knew  so  little 
of  his  family,  he  already  felt  that  it  was 
something  not  to  be  subjected  to  discus- 
sion by  common  men.  These  animadver- 
sions touched  his  pride  a  little  ;  but  he 
was  silent,  too  proud  to  make  any  remark. 
He  said,  after  a  pause,  — 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  can  give  my  opin- 
ion without  a  further  acquaintance  with 
the  facts.  If  I  were  to  do  so  on  so  slight 
a  knowledge,  I  fear  you  might  think  that 
a  caprice  too." 

The  factor  looked  at  him  with  a  still 
closer  scrutiny,  and  took  the  hint.  There 
is  nothing  upon  which  it  is  so  necessary 
to  understand  the  permitted  limit  of  ob- 
servation as  in  the  discussion  of  family 
peculiarities.  Though  he  was  so  little 
responsible  for  this,  and  even  so  little  ac- 
quainted with  them,  it  was  impossible 
that  Lord  Erradeen  should  not  associate 
himself  with  his  race.  Mr.  Shaw  got  out 
his  papers,  and  entered  upon  the  ques- 
tions in  which  the  opinion  of  the  new 
proprietor  was  important,  without  a  word 
further  about  the  late  lord  and  the  family 
characteristics.  He  explained  to  Walter 
at  length  the  position  of  the  crofters,  with 
their  small  holdings,  who  in  bad  seasons 
got  into  arrears  with  their  rents,  and 
sometimes  became  a  burden  upon  the 
landlord,  in  whom,  so  far  north,  there  was 
some  admixture  of  a  Highland  chief. 
The  scheme  of  the  estate  altogether  was 
of  a  mixed  kind.  There  were  some  large 
sheep  farms  and  extensive  moors  still  in- 
termingled with  glens  more  populated 
than  is  usual  in  these  regions.  Some  of 
them  were  on  lands  but  recently  acquired, 
and  the  crofters  in  particular  were  a  bur- 
den transfnitled  by  purchase,  which  the 
father  of  the  last  lord  had  made.  It  was 
believed  that  there  had  been  some  cove- 
nant in  the  sale  by  which  the  rights  of  the 
poor  people  were  secured,   but  this  had 
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fallen  into  forgetfulness,  and  there  was 
no  reason  in  law  why  Lord  Erradeen 
should  not  exercise  all  the  rights  of  a 
proprietor  and  clear  the  glen,  as  so  many 
glens  had  been  cleared.  This  was  the 
first  question  that  the  new  lord  would 
have  to  decide.  The  humble  tenants  were 
all  under  notice  to  leave,  and  indeed  were 
subject  to  eviction  as  soon  as  their  land- 
lord pleased.  It  was  with  a  kind  of  hor- 
ror that  Walter  listened  to  this  account  of 
his  new  possibilities. 

"Eviction!"  he  said;  "do  you  mean 
the  sort  of  thing  that  happens  in  Ire- 
land?" He  held  his  breath  in  unfeigned 
dismay  and  repugnance.  "  I  thought 
there  was  nothing  of  the  sort  here." 

"Ireland  is  one  thing,  and  Scotland 
another,"  said  the  factor.  "  We  are  a 
law-abiding  people.  No  man  will  ever  be 
shot  down  behind  a  hedge  by  a  Highland- 
er: so  if  you  should  resolve  to  turn  them 
out  to-morrow,  my  lord,  ye  need  stand  in 
no  personal  fear." 

Walter  put  aside  this  somewhat  con- 
temptuous assurance  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand. 

"  I  have  been  told  of  a  great  many 
things  I  could  do,"  he  said,  "in  this  last 
fortnight;  but  I  never  knew  before  that  I 
could  turn  out  a  whole  village  full  of  peo- 
ple if  I  chose,  and  make  their  houses 
desolate." 

It  was  a  new  view  altogether  of  his 
new  powers.  He  could  not  help  return- 
ing in  thought  to  all  the  prepossessions 
of  his  former  middle-class  existence  where 
arbitrary  power  was  unknown,  and  where 
a  mild,  general  beneficence  towards  "  the 
poor"  was  the  rule.  He  said,  half  to 
himself,  "  What  would  my  mother  say?" 
and  in  the .  novelty  of  the  idea,  half 
laughed.  What  a  thrill  it  would  send 
through  the  district  visitors,  the  manag- 
ers of  the  soup-kitchen,  all  the  charitable 
people  !  There  suddenly  came  up  before 
him  a  recollection  of  many  a  conversation 
he  had  heard,  and  taken  no  note  of  —  of 
consultations  how  to  pay  the  rent  of  a 
poor  family  here  and  there,  how  to  stop  a 
cruel  landlord's  mouth.  And  that  he 
should  appear  in  the  character  of  a  cruel 
landlord  !  No  doubt  it  would  have  been 
easy 'to  show  that  the  circumstances  were 
quite  different.  But  in  the  mean  time  the 
son  of  Mrs.  Melhven  could  not  throw  off 
the  traditions  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up.  He  contemplated  the  whole 
matter  from  a  point  of  view  altogether 
different  even  from  that  of  Mr.  Shaw,  the 
factor.  Shaw  was  prepared  to  prove  that 
on  the  whole  the  poor  crofters  were  not 
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such  bad  tenants,  and  that  sheep  farms 
and  deer  forests,  though  more  easily  dealt 
with,  had  some  disadvantages  too;  for 
there  was  Paterson  of  Inverchory  that 
had  been  nearly  ruined  by  a  bad  lambing 
season,  and  had  lost  the  half  of  his  flock; 
and  as  for  the  shootings,  was  there  not 
the  dreadful  example  before  them  of  the 
moors  at  Finlarig,  where  everything  had 
been  shot  down,  and  the  game  fairly  ex- 
terminated by  a  set  of  fellows  that  either 
did  not  know  what  they  were  doing,  or 
else  were  making  money  of  it,  and  not 
pleasure.  The  very  veins  in  Shaw's  fore- 
head swelled  when  he  spoke  of  this. 

"  I  would  like  to  have  had  the  ducking 
of  him,"  he  cried;  "a  man  with  a  grand 
name  and  the  soul  of  a  henwife,  that 
swept  out  the  place  as  if  he  had  done  it 
with  a  broom,  and  all  for  the  London 
market;  grant  me  patience!  You  will 
say,"  added  Shaw,  "  that  the  thing  to  do 
at  Inverchory  is  to  get  a  man  with  more 
capital  now  that  John  Paterson's  tack  is 
done;  and  that  there's  few  sportsmen  like 
Sir  John.  That's  all  very  true;  but  it 
just  shows  there  are  risks  to  be  run  in  all 
ways,  and  the  poor  folk  at  Truach  Glas 
would  never  lead  you  into  losses  like 
that." 

Walter,  however,  did  not  pay  much 
attention  even  to  this  view.  His  mind 
had  not  room  at  the  moment  for  Paterson 
of  Inverchory,  who  was  behind  with  the 
rent,  or  Sir  John  who  had  devastated  the 
moors.  He  did  not  get  beyond  the  prim- 
itive natural  horror  of  what  seemed  to 
him  an  outrage  of  all  natural  laws  and 
kindness.  He  had  not  been  a  landowner 
long  enough  to  feel  the  sacred  right  of 
property.  He  turn  the  cottagers  out  of 
their  poor  little  homes  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  pounds  more  or  less  of  which  he 
stood  in  no  need  ?  The  very  arguments 
against  taking  this  step  made  him  angry. 
Could  anybody  suppose  he  could  do  it.'' 
he,  Walter  Methven  !  As  for  the  Erra- 
deen  business,  and  all  this  new  affair  alto- 
gether—good heavens,  if  anybody  thought 
he  would  purchase  it  by  that!  In  short, 
the  young  man,  who  was  not  born  a  grand 
seigneur,  boiled  up  in  righteous  wrath, 
and  felt  it  high  scorn  and  shame  that  it 
could  be  supposed  of  him  that  he  was 
capable,  being  rich,  of  oppressing  the 
poor — which  was  the  way  in  which  he 
put  it,  in  his  limited  middle-class  condi- 
tions of  thought. 

Mr.  Shaw  was  half  gratified,  half  an- 
noyed by  the  interview.  He  said  to  the 
minister  with  whom  he  stopped  to  dine, 
and  who  was   naturally  much   interested 
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about  the  new  young  man,  that  assuredly 
the  young  fellow  had  a  great  deal  of  good 
in  him,  but  he  was  a  trifle  narrow  in  his 
way  of  looking  at  a  question,  "which  is 
probably  just  his  English  breeding,"  the 
factor  said.     "  I  would  have  put  the  croft- 
er question  before  him  in  all  its  bearings  ; 
but  he  was  just  out  of  himself  at  the  idea 
of  eviction — like  what  happened  in   Ire- 
land, he  said.     I  could  not  get  him  to  go 
into  the  philosophy  of  it.     He  just  would 
not  hear  a   word.     Nothing  of  the    kind     i 
had  ever  come  his  way  before,  one  could    1 
see,   and    he   was   just    horrified   at   the    ' 
thought." 

"  I  don't  call  that  leemited,  I  call  it 
Christian,"  the  minister  said,  "and  I  am 
not  surprised  he  should  have  a  horror  of 
it.  I  will  go  and  see  hinvin  the  morning, 
if  you  think  it  will  be  well  taken,  for  I'm 
with  him  in  that,  heart  and  soul." 

"Yes,  yes,  that's  all  in  your  way,"  said 
Mr.  Shaw;  "but  I  am  surprised  at  it  in  a 
young  man.  There  is  a  kind  of  innocence 
about  it.  But  I  would  not  wonder  after  a 
little  if  he  should  change  his  mind,  as 
others  have  done." 

"  Do  you  form  any  theory  in  your  own 
thoughts,  Shaw,"  said  the  minister,  "as 
to  what  it  is  that  makes  them  so  apt  to 
change  ? " 

"Not  I,"  cried  the  factor,  with  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders  ;  and  then  he  added  hur- 
riedly, "you've  given  me  a  capital  dinner, 
and  that  whiskey  is  just  excellent:  but  I 
think  I  must  be  going  ray  ways,  for  already 
it's  later  than  I  thought." 

Mr.  Cameron,  who  was  minister  of  the 
parish,  was,  like  Walter,  a  stranger  to  the 
district  and  its  ways.  He  was  a  great 
antiquary  and  full  of  curiosity  about  all 
the  relics  of  the  past,  and  he  had  an  en- 
lightened interest  in  its  superstitions  too. 
But  Shaw  was  a  Loch-Houran  man.  He 
had  a  reverence  for  the  traditions  which 
of  course  he  vowed  he  did  not  believe, 
and  though  he  was  very  ready  to  make 
this  statement  in  his  own  person  he  did 
not  like  to  hear  outsiders,  as  he  called  the 
rest  of  the  world,  discussing  them  disre- 
spectfully. So  he  desired  his  dog-cart  to 
be  "brought  round,"  and  drove  home  in 
the  clear,  cold  night,  warm  at  his  heart, 
good  man,  because  of  the  good  news  for 
the  crofters,  but  a  little  dissatisfied  in  his 
mind  that  the  new  lord  should  be  doing 
this  simply  as  a  matter  of  sentiment,  and 
not  from  a  reasonable  view  of  the  situa- 
tion. "  Provided  even  that  he  keeps  of 
that  mind,"  the  factor  said  to  himself. 

Walter  subsided  out  of  his  just  indig- 
nation   when    the    business    part  of    the 
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interview  ended,  and  he  came  out  to  the 
open  air  to  see  Mr.  Shaw  away. 

"This  must  all  be  put  in  order,"  he 
said,  as  he  accompanied  his  visitor  to  the 
boat. 

Shaw  looked  at  him  with  a  little  curios- 
ity mingled  with  a  slight  air  of  alarm. 

"  Auchnasheen  being  so  near,"  he  said, 
♦'  which  is  a  very  comfortable  place,  there 
has  never  been  much  notice  taken  of  the 
old  castle." 

"  But  I  mean  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
notice  of  it,"  the  young  man  said  with  a 
laugh.  "  I  shall  have  some  of  the  anti- 
quaries down  and  clear  out  all  the  old 
places." 

His  laugh  seemed  to  himself  to  rouse 
the  echoes,  but  it  called  forth  no  respon- 
sive sound  from  his  companion,  and  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  old  Macalister  in  the 
distance  shaking  his  old  head.  This 
amused  yet  slightly  irritated  Walter,  in 
the  sense  of  power  which  alternated  with 
a  sense  of  novelty  and  unreality  in  his 
mind. 

"  So  you  object  to  that  ?  "  he  said  to  the 
old  man.  "  You  don't  like  your  privileges 
invaded .''" 

"It's  no  that,"  said  Macalister;  "but 
ye'll  never  do  it.  I've  a  lang,  lang  ac- 
quaintance with  the  place,  and  I've  wit 
nessed  many  a  revolution,  if  I  may  say 
sae.  One  was  to  pull  down  the  auld  wa's 
altogether;  another  was  to  clean  it  a'  out 
like  you.  But  it's  never  been  done.  And 
it'll  never  be  done.  I'm  just  as  sure  o' 
that  as  your  young  lordship  is  that  you 
have  a'  tlie  power  in  your  hands." 

Walter  turned  away  with  a  little  disdain 
in  his  laugh.  It  was  not  worth  while 
arguing  out  the  matter  with  Macalister. 
Who  should  prevent  him  from  doing  what 
he  liked  with  his  old  house?  He  could 
not  but  reflect  upon  the  curious  contra- 
dictions with  which  he  was  beset.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  quite  capable  of  turn- 
ing out  a  whole  village  out  of  their  homes, 
and  making  them  homeless  and  destitute  ; 
but  he  was  not  supposed  capable  of  clear- 
ing out  the  blocked-up  passage  and  rooms 
of  an  old  ruin  !  He  smiled  with  a  kind  of 
scornful  indignation  as  he  went  up  to  his 
sitting-room.  By  this  time  the  afternoon 
had  lost  all  ligiit  and  color.  It  was  not 
dark,  but  neither  was  it  day.  A  greyness 
had  come  into  the  atmospiiere  ;  the  shad- 
ows were  black,  and  had  lost  all  trans- 
parency. The  two  windows  made  two 
bars  of  a  more  distinct  greyness  in  the 
room,  with  a  deep  line  of  shade  in  the 
centre  between,  which  was  colored,  but 
scarcely  lighted  up,  by  the  fire.     He  could 


not  but  think  with  a  sense  of  relief  that 
the  three  days  which  were  all  he  believed 
that  were  necessary  for  his  stay  at  Kin- 
loch-houran  were  half  over  at  least.  An- 
other night  and  then  he  would  be  free  to 
go.  He  did  not  mean  to  go  any  further 
than  to  Auchnasheen,  which  was  exactly 
opposite  to  the  island  ;  and  then  with  a 
smile  creeping  about  the  corners  of  his 
mouth,  he  said  to  himself,  that  he  could 
very  well  amuse  himself  for  a  few  days, 
what  with  the  shooting  and  what  with  

And  it  would  be  comfortable  to  get  out 
of  this  place,  where  the  air,  he  could  not 
tell  why,  seemed  always  insufficient.  The 
wainscot,  the  dark  hangings,  the  heavy 
old  walls,  seemed  to  absorb  the  atmo- 
sphere. He  threw  up  the  window  to  get 
a  little  air,  but  somehow  the  projecting 
masonry  of  the  old  wall  outside  seemed  to 
intercept  it.  He  felt  an  oppression  in  his 
breast,  a  desire  to  draw  long  breaths,  to 
get  more  air  into  his  lungs.  It  was  the 
same  sensation  which  he  had  felt  last 
night,  and  he  did  not  contemplate  with 
any  pleasure  the  idea  of  another  long 
evening  alone  in  so  strange  an  atmosphere. 
However,  he  must  make  the  best  of  it. 
He  went  to  the  bookshelf  and  got  down 
again  his  "  Trois  Mousquetaires?^  When 
the  candles  were  lighted,  he  would  write  a 
dutiful  long  letter  to  his  mother,  and  tell 
her  all  that  had  been  going  on  about  him, 
especially  that  barbarous  suggestion  about 
the  cottagers. 

"  Fancy  me  in  the  character  of  a  rapa- 
cious landlord,  turning  a  whole  commu- 
nity out  of  doors!"  he  said  to  himself, 
concocting  the  imaginary  letter,  and 
laughed  aloud  with  a  thrill  of  indignation. 

Next  moment  he  started  violently,  and 
turned  round  with  a  wild  rush  of  blood  to 
his  head,  and  that  sort  of  rallying  and 
huddling  together  of  all  the  forces  of  his 
mind  which  one  feels  in  a  sudden  catas- 
trophe. It  was,  however,  no  loud  alarm 
that  had  sounded.  It  was  the  clear  and 
distinct  vibration  of  a  voice  close  to  him, 
replying  calmly  to  his  thought. 

"Is  there  anything  special  in  you  to 
disqualify  you  for  doing  a  disagreeable 
duty.-*"  some  one  said. 

Walter  had  started  back  at  the  first 
sound,  his  heart  giving  a  bound  in  him  of 
surprise  —  perhaps  of  terror.  He  had 
meant  to  take  that  great  chair  by  the  fire 
as  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  book  from 
the  shelf,  so  that  it  must  (he  said  to  him- 
self in  instantaneous  self-argumeni)  have 
been  vacant  then.  It  was  not  vacant  now. 
A  gentleman  sat  there,  with  his  face  half 
turned  towards  the  light  looking  towards 
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the  young  man  ;  his  attitude  was  perfectly 
easy,  his  voice  a  well-bred  and  cultivated 
voice.  There  seemed  neither  hurry  nor 
excitement  about  him.  He  had  not  the 
air  of  a  person  newly  entered,  but  rather 
of  one  who  had  been  seated  there  for 
some  time  at  his  leisure,  observing  what 
was  going  on.  He  lifted  his  hand  with  a 
sort  of  deprecating  yet  commanding  ges- 
ture. 

"There  is  no  occasion,"  he  said,  in  his 
measured  voice,  "for  alarm.  I  have  no 
intention  of  harming  you,  or  any  one. 
Indeed  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  any 
power  of  harm," 

Never  in  his  life  before  had  Walter's 
soul  been  swept  by  such  violent  sensa- 
tions. He  had  an  impulse  of  flight  and 
of  deadly  overwhelming  terror,  and  then 
of  sickening  shame  at  his  own  panic. 
Why  should  he  be  afraid.?  He  felt  dimly 
that  this  moment  was  the  crisis  of  his  life, 
and  that  if  he  fled  or  retreated  he  was  lost. 
He  stood  his  ground,  grasping  the  back 
of  a  chair  to  support  himself. 

"  Who- are  you  ?  "  he  said. 

"That  is  a  searching  question,"  said 
the  stranger  with  a  smile.  "We  will 
come  to  it  by-and-by.  I  should  like  to 
know  in  the  first  place  what  there  is  in 
you  which  makes  it  impossible  to  act  with 
justice  in  certain  circumstances?" 

The  air  of  absolute  and  calm  superiority 
with  which  he  put  this  question  was  be- 
yond description. 

Walter  felt  like  a  criminal  at  the  bar. 

"  Who  are  you.'*"  he  repeated  hoarsely. 
He  stood  with  a  curious  sense  of  being 
supported  only  by  the  grasp  which  he  had 
taken  of  the  back  of  the  chair,  feeling 
himself  a  mere  bundle  of  impulses  and 
sensations,  hardly  able  to  keep  himself 
from  flight,  hardly  able  to  keep  from  fall- 
ing down  at  the  feet  of  this  intruder,  but 
holding  to  a  sort  of  self-restraint  by  his 
grasp  upon  the  chair.  Naturally,  how- 
ever, his  nerves  steadied  as  the  moments 
passed.  The  first  extreme  shock  of  sur- 
prise wore  away.  There  was  nothing  to 
alarm  the  most  timid  in  the  countenance 
upon  which  he  gazed.  It  was  that  of  a 
handsome  man  who  had  scarcely  turned 
middle  age,  with  grey  but  not  white  hair 
very  thin  on  the  forehead  and  temples,  a 
high  delicate  acquiline  nose,  and  colorless 
complexion.  His  mouth  closed  somewhat 
sternly,  but  had  a  faint  melting  of  a  smile 
about  it,  by  movements  which  were  in- 
gratiating and  almost  sweet.  The  chief 
thing  remarkable  about  the  stranger,  how- 
ever, besides  the  extraordinary  sudden- 
ness of  his  appearance,  was  the  perfect 


composure  with  which  he  sat,  like  a  man 
who  not  only  was  the  most  important  per- 
son wherever  he  went,  but  also  complete 
master  of  the  present  scene.  It  was  the 
young  man  who  was  the  intruder,  not  he. 

"  I  will  tell  you  presently  who  I  am," 
he  said.  "  In  the  mean  time  explain  to 
me  why  you  should  be  horrified  at  a  step 
which  better  men  than  yourself  take  every 
day.  Sit  down."  The  stranger  allowed 
himself  to  smile  with  distinct  intention, 
and  then  said  in  a  tone  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  refined  mockery, 
"  You  are  afraid  ?  " 

Walter  came  to  himself  with  another 
sensible  shock:  his  pride,  his  natural 
spirit,  a  certain  impulse  of  self-defence 
which  never  forsakes  a  man,  came  to  his 
aid.  He  was  inclined  to  say  "No,"  with 
natural  denial  of  a  contemptuous  accusa- 
tion; but  rallying  more  and  more  every 
moment,  answered  with  something  like 
defiance,  "  Yes  —  or  rather  I  am  not 
afraid.  I  am  startled.  I  want  to  know 
how  you  came  here,  and  who  you  are  who 
question  me  — in  my  own  house." 

"  You  are  very  sure  that  it  is  your  own 
house?  You  mean  to  have  it  restored 
and  made  into  a  piece  of  sham  antiquity 
—  if  nothing  prevents  ?  " 

"  What  can  prevent?  if  I  say  it  is  to  be 
done,"  cried  the  young  man.  His  blood 
seemed  to  curdle  in  his  veins  when  he 
heard  the  low  laugh  with  which  alone  the 
stranger  replied.  "May  I  ask  you  —  to 
withdraw  or  to  tell  me  who  you  are  ?  "  he 
said.  His  voice  trembled  in  spite  of  him- 
self. The  words  left  his  lips  quite  sturdi- 
ly, but  quivered  when  they  got  into  the 
air,  or  so  in  the  fantastic  hurry  of  his  mind 
he  thought. 

"  If  I  refuse,  what  then  ?"  the  stranger 
said. 

These  two  individuals  confronted  each 
other,  defying  each  other,  one  angry  and 
nervous,  the  other  perfectly  calm.  In 
such  circumstances  only  one  result  is 
sure  :  that  he  who  retains  his  self-posses- 
sion will  have  the  mastery.  Walter  felt 
himself  completely  baffled.  He  could  not 
turn  out  with  violence  a  dignified  and 
serious  visitor,  who  assumed  indeed  an 
intolerable  superiority,  and  had  come  in 
without  asking  leave,  but  yet  was  evi- 
dently a  person  of  importance  —  if  noth- 
ing more.  He  stared  at  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, gradually  becoming  familiarized 
with  the  circumstances.  "  You  are  mas- 
ter of  the  situation,"  he  said,  with  a  hard- 
drawn  breath.  "  I  suppose  I  can  do 
nothing  but  submit.  But  if  politeness  on 
my  part  requires  this  of  me,  it  requires  on 
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yours    some  information, 
your  object?" 

They  looked  at  each  other  once  more 
for  a  moment. 

"  When  you  put  it  in  that  way,  I  have 
nothing  to  say,"  said  the  stranger,  with 
great  courtesy ;  "  but  to  acknowledge 
your  right  to  require " 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened  hur- 
riedly, and  Symington  came  in. 

"Your  lordship  will  be  wanting  some- 
thing?" he  said.  "I  heard  your  voice. 
Was  it  to  light  the  lights?  or  would  it 
be  for  tea,  or " 

He  gave  a  sort  of  scared  glance  round 
the  room,  and  clung  to  the  handle  of  the 
door,  but  his  eyes  did  not  seem  to  distin- 
guish the  new-comer  in  the  failing  twi- 
light. 

"  I  did  not  call;  but  you  may  light  the 
candles,"  Walter  said,  feeling  his  own 
excitement,  which  had  been  subsiding, 
spring  up  again,  in  his  curiosity  to  see 
what  Symington's  sensations  would  be. 

The  old  man  came  in  reluctantly.  He 
muttered  something  uneasily  in  his  throat. 
"  I  would  have  brought  a  light  if  I  had 
known.  You  might  have  cried  down  the 
stairs.  It's  just  out  of  all  order  to  light 
the  lights  this  gate,"  he  muttered.  But  he 
did  not  disobey.  He  went  round  the 
room  lighting  one  after  another  of  the 
twinkling  candles  in  the  sconces.  Now 
and  then  he  gave  a  scared  and  tremulous 
look  about -him;  but  he  took  no  further 
notice.  The  stranger  sat  quite  compos- 
edly, looking  on  with  a  smile  while  this 
process  was  gone  through.  Then  Sym- 
ington came  up  to  the  table  in  front  of 
which  Walter  still  stood. 

"  Take  a  seat,  my  lord,  take  a  seat,"  he 
said.  "  It's  no  canny  to  see  you  standing 
just  glowering  frae  ye,  as  we  say  in  the 
country.  You  look  just  as  if  you  were 
seeing  something.  And  take  you  your 
French  fallow  that  you  were  reading  last 
night.  It's  better  when  you're  by  yourself 
in  an  auld  house  like  this,  that  has  an  ill 
name,  always  to  do  something  to  occupy 
your  thoughts." 

Walter  looked  at  the  stranger,  who 
made  a  little  gesture  of  intelligence  with  a 
nod  and  smile;  and  old  Symington  fol- 
lowed the  look,  still  with  that  scared  ex- 
pression on  his  face. 

"  Your  lordship  looks  for  all  the  world 
as  if  you  were  staring  at  something  in 
that  big  chair ;  you  must  be  careful  to 
take  no  fancies  in  your  head,"  the  old 
servant  said.  He  gave  a  little  nervous 
laugh,  and  retreated  somewhat  quickly 
towards  the  door.     •'  And  talk  no  more  to 


yourself;  it's  an  ill  habit,"  he  added  with 
one  more  troubled  glance  round  him  as 
he  closed  the  door. 

CHAPTER   XIII. 

"And  so  you  have  made  acquaintance 
with  the  young  lord  —  tell  us  what  kind  of 
person  he  is,  Mrs.  Forrester  —  tell  us  what 
you  think  of  him,  Oona." 

This  was  the  unanimous  voice  which 
rose  from  the  party  assembled  on  the  sec- 
ond day  after  Walter's  visit  in  the  draw- 
ing-room in  the  isle. 

It  was  by  no  means  out  of  the  world, 
though  to  all  appearances  so  far  removed 
from  its  commotions.  A  low  cottage- 
mansion  on  the  crest  of  a  rock,  in  the 
middle  of  Loch  Houran,  six  miles  from 
the  railway  at  the  nearest  spot  on  which 
you  could  land,  and  with  a  mile  or  so  of 
water,  often  rough,  between  you  and  the 
post-office,  is  it  possible  to  imagine  a  more 
complete  seclusion?  and  yet  it  was  not  a 
seclusion  at  all.  Oona  cared  very  little 
for  the  roughness  of  the  water  between 
the  isle  and  the  post-office,  and  Hamish 
nothing  at  all,  and  news  came  as  con- 
stantly and  as  regularly  to  the  two  ladies 
on  their  island  as  to  any  newspaper  — 
news  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  The 
mail  days  were  almost  as  important  to 
them — in  one  way  far  more  important 
than  to  any  merchant  in  his  office.  Bud- 
gets came  and  went  every  week,  and  both 
Oona  and  her  mother  would  be  busy  till 
late  at  night,  the  little  gleam  of  their 
lighted  windows  shining  over  the  dark 
loch,  that  no  one  might  miss  his  or  her 
weekly  letter.  These  letters  went  up  into 
the  hill  countries  in  India,  far  away  to  the 
borders  of  Cashmere,  round  the  world  to 
Australia,  droped  midway  into  the  coffee 
groves  of  Ceylon.  When  one  of  the  boys 
was  quartered  in  Canada,  to  which  there 
is  a  mail  three  times  a  week,  that  looked 
like  next  parish,  and  they  thought  nothing 
of  it.  Neither  need  it  be  supposed  that 
this  was  the  only  enlivenment  of  their 
lives.  The  loch,  though  to  the  tourist  it 
looks  silent  enough,  was  in  fact  fringed 
by  a  number  of  houses  in  which  the  live- 
liest existence  was  going  on.  The  big 
new  house  at  the  point,  which  had  been 
built  by  a  wealthy  man  of  Glasgow,  with 
every  possible  splendor,  threw  the  home- 
lier houses  of  the  native  gentry  a  little 
into  the  shade  ;  but  nobody  bore  him  any 
malice,  his  neighbors  being  all  so  well 
aware  that  their  own  "  position "  was 
known  and  unassailable,  that  his  finery 
and  his  costliness  gave  them  no  pang. 
They   were  all   a   little    particular   about 
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their  "position:"  but  then  nobody  on 
the  loch  could  make  any  mistake  about 
that,  or  for  a  moment  imagine  that  Mr. 
Williamson  from  Glasgow  could  rival  the 
Scots  of  Inverhouran,  the  Campbells  of 
Ellermore,  of  Glentruan,  and  half  a  dozen 
names  beside,  or  the  Forresters  of  Eagles- 
cairn,  or  the  old  Montroses,  who,  in  fact, 
were  a  branch  of  the  Macnabs,  and  held 
their  house  on  the  isle  from  that  impor- 
tant but  extinct  clan.  This  was  so  clearly 
understood  that  there  was  not  an  excep- 
tion made  to  the  Williamsons,  who  knew 
their  place,  and  were  very  nice,  and  made 
a  joke  of  their  money,  which  was  their 
social  standing-ground.  They  had  called 
their  house,  which  was  as  big  as  a  castle, 
in  the  most  unobtrusive  manner  Birken- 
braes,  thus  proving  at  once  that  they  were 
new  people  and  Lowlanders :  so  much 
better  taste,  everybody  said,  than  any 
pretence  at  Highland  importance  or 
name.  And  this  being  once  acknowl- 
edged the  gentry  of  the  loch  adopted  the 
Williamsons  cordially,  and  there  was  not 
a^word  to  be  said.  But  all  the  Campbells 
about,  and  those  excellent  Williamsons, 
and  a  few  families  who  were  not  Camp- 
bells, yet  belonged  to  Loch  Houran,  kept 
a  good  deal  of  life  "on  the  loch,"  which 
was  a  phrase  that  meant  in  the  district 
generally.  And  the  isle  was  not  a  dull 
habitation,  whatever  a  stranger  might 
think.  There  was  seldom  a  day  when  a 
boat  or  two  was  not  to  be  seen,  sometimes 
for  hours  together,  drawn  up  upon  the 
rocky  beach.  And  the  number  of  persons 
entertained  by  Mrs.  Forrester  at  the  early 
dinner  which  was  politely  called  luncheon 
would  have  appeared  quite  out  of  propor- 
tion with  her  means  by  any  one  unac- 
quainted with  Highland  ways.  There 
was  trout  from  the  loch,  which  cost  noth- 
ing except  Hamish's  time,  a  commodity 
not  too  valuable,  and  there  was  grouse 
during  the  season,  which  cost  still  less, 
seeing  it  came  from  all  the  sportsmen 
about.  And  the  scones,  of  every  variety 
known  in  Scotland,  which  is  a  wide  word, 
were  home-made.  So  that  hospitality 
reigned,  and  yet  Mrs.  Forrester,  who  was 
a  skilled  housekeeper,  and  Mysie,  to 
whom  the  family  resources  were  as  her 
own,  and  its  credit  still  more  precious 
than  her  own,  managed  somehow  to  make 
ends  meet. 

On  this  particular  afternoon  the  draw- 
ing-room with  all  its  slim  sofas  and  old- 
fashioned  curiosities  was  full  of  Camp- 
bells, for  young  Colin  of  Ellermore  was  at 
home  for  his  holiday,  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  course  that  his  sisters  and  Tom,  the 


youngest,  who  was  at  home  reading  (very 
little)  for  his  coming  examination,  should 
bring  him  to  the  isle.  Colin  was  rather 
a  finer  gentleman  than  flourished  by  na- 
ture upon  the  loch.  He  had  little  com- 
pany ways  which  made  his  people  laugh  ; 
but  when  he  had  been  long  enough  at 
home  to  forget  these  he  was  very  nice, 
they  all  said.  He  was  in  London,  and 
though  in  trade,  in  "  tea,"  which  is  rather 
aristocratic,  he  was  in  society  too. 

"  What  kind  of  person  is  he,  Mrs. 
Forrester?  Tell  us  what  you  think  of 
him,  Oona,"  was  what  this  youthful  band 
said. 

"  Well,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Forrester, 
"he  is  just  a  very  nice  young  man.  I 
don't  know  how  I  can  describe  him  better, 
for  young  men  nowadays  are  very  like 
one  another.  They  all  wear  the  same 
clothes  —  not  but  what,"  she  added  gra- 
ciously, "  I  would  know  Colin  anywhere 
for  a  London  gentleman  with  his  things 
all  so  well  made  :  but  Lord  Erradeen  was 
just  in  a  kind  of  tweed  suit,  and  nothing 
remarkable.  And  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets, like  all  of  ye.  But  he  answered  very 
nicely  when  I  spoke  to  him,  and  said  he 
was  more  used  to  Walter  Methven  than 
to  any  other  name,  and  that  to  be  neigh- 
borlike would  just  be  his  pleasure.  It  is 
not  possible  to  be  more  pleasant  and  well- 
spoken  than  the  young  man  was." 

"  Oh,  but  I  want  a  little  more,"  cried 
Marjorie  Campbell;  "that  tells  nothing; 
is  he  fair,  or  is  he  dark.?  is  he  tall  or  is 
he  little  — is  he " 

"  He  couldn't  be  little,"  cried  Janet  in- 
dignantly, "or  he  would  not  be  a  hero: 
and  I've  made  up  my  mind  he's  to  be  a 
hero.  He'll  have  to  do  something  grand, 
but  I  don't  know  what :  and  to  spoil  it  all 
with  making  him  small " 

"  Heroes  are  all  short,"  said  Tom, 
"  and  all  the  great  generals.  You  don't 
want  weedy,  long-legged  fellows  like 
Colin  and  the  rest  of  them.  But  you 
know  they  all  run  to  legs  in  our  family, 
all  but  me." 

"All  this  is  irrelevant,"  said  Colin  with 
a  smile  which  was  somewhat  superior, 
"and  you  prevent  Mrs.  Forrester  from, 
giving  us  the  masterly  characterization 
which  I  know  is  on  her  lips." 

"  You  are  just  a  flatterer,"  said  that 
simple  lady,  shaking  her  finger  at  him; 
"there  was  no  character  coming  from  my 
lips.  He  is  just  a  fine,  simple-hearted 
young  man.  It  appears  he  never  knew 
what  he  was  heir  to,  and  has  no  under- 
standing even  now,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn,  about  the  Erradeens.     He  told  me 
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he  had  been  a  thoughtless  lad,  and,  as 
well  as  I  could  judge,  just  a  handful  to  his 
poor  mother;  but  that  all  that  was  over 
and  gone." 

"  You  are  going  too  far,  mamma,"  said 
Oona.  "  He  said  he  had  'loafed.'  Loaf- 
ing means  no  harm,  does  it,  Colin.'*  It 
means  mere  idleness,  and  no  more." 

"  Why  i-hould  you  think  I  am  an  author- 
ity on  the  subject  ?  "  said  Colin.  *'  I  never 
loaf :  I  go  to  the  City  every  day.  When 
I  come  back  I  have  to  keep  up  society,  so 
far  as  I  can,  and  hunt  about  for  invita- 
tions, otherwise  I  should  never  be  asked 
out.     That  is  not  loafing,  it  is  hard  work." 

"  Ask  me,  Oona,"  said  young  Tom  ;  "  I 
can  tell  you.  It  is  the  nicest  thing  in  the 
world.  It  means  just  doing  nothing  you 
are  wanted  to  do,  taking  your  own  way, 
watching  nature,  don't  you  know,  and 
studying  men,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
which  all  the  literary  people  say  is  better 
than  cramming.  But  only  it  does  not  pay 
in  an  exam." 

"  Oh,  hold  your  tongue,  Tommy,"  cried 
his  sister.  '*  You  will  fail  again,  you  know 
you  will,  and  papa  will  be  in  despair.  For 
you  are  not  like  Colin,  who  is  clever;  you 
are  good  for  nothing  but  soldiering,  and 
next  year  you  will  be  too  old." 

"It's  a  shame,"  cried  Tom  hotly,  "to 
make  a  fellow's  commission  depend  upon 
his  spelling.  What  has  spelling  to  do 
with  it?  But  I'm  going  into  the  militia, 
and  then  I  shall  be  all  right." 

"And  did  Erradeen,"  said  Colin  to 
Mrs.  Forrester,  "let  out  any  of  the  se- 
crets of  his  prison  house  ?" 

"  Bless  me,  he  looked  just  as  cheerful 
as  yourself  or  even  as  Tom.  There  was 
nothing  miserable  about  him,"  Mrs,  For- 
rester replied.  "  He  had  been  all  the 
morning  enjoying  himself  on  the  loch,  and 
he  came  up  and  ate  his  lunch  just  very 
hearty,  and  as  happy  as  possible,  with 
Oona  and  me.  He  was  just  very  like  my 
own  Jamie  or  Bob  ;  indeed  I  think  there's 
something  in  his  complexion  and  his  way 
of  holding  himself  that  is  very  like  Ro- 
nald; and  took  my  opinion  about  the  old 
castle,  and  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
light  on  the  tower.  Indeed,"  added  Mrs. 
Forrester  with  a  laugh,  "  I  don't  know  if 
it  is  anything  in  me  that  draws  people  to 
tell  me  their  stories,  but  it  is  a  very  gen- 
eral thing,  especially  for  young  persons, 
to  ask  for  my  advice." 

"  Because  you're  so  kind,"  said  Janet 
Campbell,  who  was  romantic  and  admired 
the  old  beauty. 

"  Because  you're  so  clever,"  said  Mar- 
jorie,  who  had  a  turn  for  satire. 


Oona,  whose  ear  was  very  quick  for 
any  supposed  or  possible  ridicule,  such  as 
her  mother's  little  foibles  occasionally 
laid  her  open  to,  turned  quickly  round 
from  Tom,  leaving  him  speaking,  and 
with  a  little  heightened  color  interposed. 

"We  are  opposite  to  the  castle  night 
and  day,"  she  said.  "  We  cannot  go  out 
to  the  door  or  gather  a  flower  without  see- 
ing it;  and  at  night  there  it  is  in  the 
moonlight.  So  naturally  we  are  better 
acquainted  with  what  happens  than  any- 
body else  can  be." 

"  And  do  you  really,  really  believe  in 
the  light?"  said  Marjorie. 

Ellermore  lay  quite  at  the  other  end  of 
the  great  loch,  among  another  range  of 
hills,  and  was  shut  out  from  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  phenomena  of  Kin- 
loch-houran.  Colin  gave  a  slight  laugh, 
the  faintest  possible  indication  of  incre- 
dulity, to  repeat  with  an  increase  of  force 
the  doubt  in  his  sister's  tone.  Oona  was 
not  without  a  healthful  little  temper,  which 
showed  in  the  flash  of  her  eye  and  the 
reddening  of  her  cheek.  But  she  an- 
swered very  steadily,  with  much  sup- 
pressed feeling  in  her  tone, — 

"What  do  you  call  believing?"  she 
said.  "You  believe  in  things  you  cannot 
see?  then  I  don't  believe  in  the  Kinloch- 
houran  light.  Because  I  see  it,  and  have 
seen  it  a  hundred  times  as  clear  as  day." 

At  this  there  was  a  little  pause  among 
the  party  of  visitors,  that  pause  of  half- 
amused  superiority  and  scepticism,  with 
which  all  believers  in  the  mysterious  are 
acquainted.  And  then  Marjorie,  who  was 
the  boldest,  replied,  — 

"Papa  says  it  is  a  sort  of  phosphores- 
cence, which  is  quite  explainable  :  and  that 
where  there  is  so  much  decaying  matter, 
and  so  much  damp,  and  so  much " 

"  Faith,  perhaps,"  said  Colin  with  that 
slight  laugh  ;  "but  we  are  outsiders,  and 
we  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  loch.  Oona,  give  us 
that  credit  that  we  are  outside  the  circle, 
and  you  must  not  send  us  to  the  stake." 

"  Oh,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Forrester, 
"and  that  is  quite  true.  I  have  heard 
very  clever  men  say  that  there  was  noth- 
ing made  so  much  difference  in  what  you 
believed  as  just  the  place  you  were  born 
in,  and  that  people  would  go  to  the  stake, 
as  you  say,  on  one  side  of  the  border 
for  a  thing  they  just  laughed  at  on  the 
other." 

This,  which  was  a  very  profound  deliv- 
erance for  Mrs.  Forrester,  she  carried  off 
at  the  end  with  a  pretty  profession  of  her 
own  disabilities. 
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"  I  never  trust  to  my  own  judgment," 
she  said.  "  But  Oona  is  just  very  de- 
cided on  the  subject,  and  so  are  all  our 
people  on  the  isle,  and  I  never  put  myself 
forward  one  way  or  another.  Are  you 
sure  you  will  not  take  a  cup  of  tea  before 
you  go  .-*  a  cup  of  tea  is  never  out  of 
place.  It  is  true  that  the  day  is  very 
short,  and  Colin,  after  his  town  life,  will 
be  out  of  the  way  of  rowing.  You  are 
just  going  across  by  the  ferry,  and  then 
driving?  Well,  that  is  perhaps  the  best 
way.  And  in  that  case  there  is  plenty 
of  time  for  a  cup  of  tea.  Just  ring  the 
bell,  or  perhaps  it  will  be  safer,  Oona, 
if  you  will  cry  upon  Mysie  and  tell  her  to 
lose  no  time.  Just  the  tea,  and  a  few  of 
the  cream  scones,  and  a  little  cake.  She 
need  not  spread  the  table  as  there  is  so 
little  time." 

The  interlude  of  the  tea  and  the  cream 
scones  made  it  late  before  the  visitors  got 
away.  Their  wagonette  was  visible  wait- 
ing for  them  on  the  road  below  Auchna- 
sheen,  and  five  minutes  were  enough  to 
get  them  across,  so  that  they  dallied  over 
this  refreshment  with  little  tltought  of  the 
waning  afternoon.  Then  there  was  a  lit- 
tle bustle  to  escort  them  down  to  the 
beach,  to  see  them  carefully  wrapped  up, 
to  persuade  Marjorie  that  another  "  hap  " 
would  be  desirable,  and  Janet  that  her 
"cloud"  should  be  twisted  once  more 
about  her  throat.  The  sunset  was  wan- 
ing when  at  last  they  were  fairly  off,  and 
the  loch  lay  in  a  still,  yellow  radiance, 
against  which  every  tree  and  twig,  every 
rock  and  stone,  stood  out  dark  in  full  sig- 
nificance of  outline.  It  was  cold,  and 
Mrs.  Forrester  shivered  in  her  furred 
cloak. 

"  The  shore  looks  so  near  that  you 
could  touch  it,"  she  said  ;  "there  will  be 
rain  to-morrow,  Oona." 

"  What  does  it  matter  about  to-mor- 
row?" cried  the  girl;  "it's  beautiful  to- 
night. Go  in,  mamma,  to  the  fireside  ;  but 
I  will  stay  here  and  see  them  drive  away." 

The  mother  consented  to  this  arrange- 
ment, which  was  so  natural ;  but  a  mo- 
ment afterwards  came  back  and  called 
from  the  porch,  where  she  stood  sheltered 
from  the  keen  and  eager  air,  — 

"  Oona  !  Come  in,  my  dear.  That  Co- 
lin one,  with  his  London  ways,  will  think 
you  are  watching  him." 

There  was  something  sublime  in  the 
fling  of  Oona's  head,  and  the  erection  of 
her  slim  figure  as  she  rejected  the  pos- 
sibility. 

"  Watching  him  /  "  She  was  too  proud 
even  to  permit  herself  to  resent  it. 


"  Ah  !  but  you  never  can  tell  what  a 
silly  lad  may  take  into  his  head,"  said 
Mrs.  Forrester;  and,  having  thus  cleared 
her  conscience,  she  went  in  and  took  off 
her  cloak,  and  shut  the  drawing-room 
door,  and  made  herself  very  comfortable 
in  her  own  cosy  chair  in  the  ruddy  fire- 
light. She  laid  her  head  back  upon  the 
soft  cushions  and  looked  round  her  with 
a  quiet  sense  of  content.  Everything  was 
so  comfortable,  so  pretty  and  homelike  ; 
and  by-and-by  she  permitted  herself,  for 
ten  minutes  or  so,  to  fall  into  a  soft  obliv- 
ion. "  1  just  closed  ?ny  eyes,"  was  Mrs. 
Forrester's  little  eupliuism  to  herself. 

Meanwhile  Oona  stood  and  looked  at 
sky  and  sea  and  shore.  The  soft  plash  of 
the  oars  came  through  the  great  stillness, 
and,  by-and-by,  there  was  the  sound  of  the 
boat  run  up  upon  the  shingle,  and  the 
noise  of  the  disembarkation,  the  voices 
swelling  out  in  louder  tones  and  laughter. 
As  they  waved  their  hands  in  a  final  good- 
night to  the  watcher  on  the  isle  before 
they  drove  away,  the  young  people,  as 
Mrs.  P^orrester  had  said,  laughed  and  as- 
sured Colin  that  it  was  not  for  them  Oona 
stood  out  in  the  evening  chill.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  nothing,  so  little 
in  Oona's  mind.  She  was  looking  round 
lier  with  that  sort  of  exaltation  which 
great  loneliness  and  stillness  and  natural 
beauty  so  naturally  give  :  the  water  gleam- 
ing all  round,  the  sky  losing  its  orange 
glow  and  melting  into  soft  primrose  tints 
the  color  of  the  daffodil. 

The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  nun 
Breathless  with  adoration. 

All  the  sensations  that  belong  to  such  a 
moment  are  exquisite  ;  a  visionary  eleva- 
tion above  the  earth  and  all  things  earthly, 
a  soft  pensiveness,  an  elation,  yet  wistful 
longing,  of  the  soul.  Before  her  the  old 
castle  of  Kinloch-houran  lay  gloomy  and 
dark  on  the  edge  of  the  water.  If  she 
thought  of  anything  it  was  of  the  young 
neighbor,  to  whom  she  felt  so  strangely 
near  in  wonder  and  sympathy.  Who 
might  be  with  him  at  that  moment  in  the 
ghostly  quiet  ?  W^hat  thoughts,  what  sug- 
gestions, were  being  placed  before  him? 
Oona  put  her  hands  together,  and  breathed 
into  the  still  air  a  wish  of  wondering  and 
wistful  pity  which  was  almost  a  prayer. 
And  then,  rousing  herself  with  a  slight 
shiver  and  shake,  she  turned  and  went  in, 
shutting  out  behind  her  the  lingering  glory 
of  the  water  and  sky. 

Mysie  was  lighting  the  candles  when 
she  went  in,  and  Mrs.  Forrester  had 
opened   her  eyes.     Two   candles  on   the 
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mantelpiece  and  two  on  the  table  were  all 
the  ladies  allowed  themselves,  except  on 
great  occasions,  when  the  ar^^and  lamp, 
which  was  the  pride  of  the  household,  was 


of  this  genial  interior  was  very  welcome 
after  the  cold  of  the  twilight,  and  Oona 
brought  her  work  to  the  table,  and  the 
book  from  which  her  mother  was  in  the 
habit  of  reading  aloud.  Mrs.  Forrester 
thought  she  improved  her  daughter's 
mind  by  these  readings;  but,  to  tell  the 
truth,  Oona's  young  soul,  with  all  the 
world  and  life  yet  before  it,  often  f]ed  far 
enough  away  while  her  mother's  soft 
voice,  with  the  pretty  tricks  of  elocution, 
which  were  part  of  her  old-fashioned  train- 
ing, went  on.  Never  was  there  a  prettier 
in-door  scene.  In  the  midst  of  that  great 
solitude  of  woods  and  water,  the  genial 
comfort  of  this  feminine  room,  so  warm, 
so  softly  lighted,  so  peaceful  and  serene, 
struck  the  imagination  like  a  miracle. 
Such  a  tranquil  retirement  would  have 
been  natural  enough  safely  planted  amid 
the  safeguards  and  peaceful  surroundings 
of  a  village:  but  in  being  here  there  was 
a  touching  incongruity.  The  little  play 
of  the  mother's  voice  as  she  read  with 
innocent  artifice  and  the  simple  vanity 
which  belonged  to  her,  the  pretty  work,  of 
no  great  use,  with  which  the  girl  was  busy, 
both  heightened  the  sense  of  absolute 
trust  with  which  they  lived  in  the  bosom 
of  nature.  A  sudden  storm,  one  could 
not  but  think,  might  have  swept  them 
away  into  the  dark  gleaming  water  that 
hemmed  them  round.  They  were  not 
afraid  :  they  were  as  safe  as  in  a  citadel. 
They  were  like  the  birds  in  their  nests; 
warm  and  soft,  though  in  the  heart  of 
Loch  Houran.  Mrs.  Forrester  was  read- 
ing a  historical  novel,  one  of  the  kind 
which  she  thought  so  good  for  improving 
Oona's  mind;  amusing,  yet  instructing 
her.  But  Oona's  mind,  refusing  to  be 
improved,  was  giving  only  a  mechanical 
attention.  It  was  away  making  a  little 
pilgrimage  of  wonder  about  the  mystic 
house  which  was  so  near  them,  longing  to 
know,  and  trying  to  divine,  what  was  going 
on  there. 

But  when  the  afternoon  closes  in  at 
four  o'clock,  and  the  candles  are  lighted 
shortly  after,  the  night  is  long.  It  seemed 
endless  on  this  occasion,  because  of  the 
too  early  tea,  which  Mrs.  Forrester  had 
thought  it  would  be  "just  a  farce  "  to  pro- 
duce again  at  six  o'clock,  their  usual  hour ; 
and  from  half-past  four  till  nine,  when  the 
small  and  light  repast  known  in  the  house 
under  the   pleasantly  indefinite   name  of 


"the  tray"  made  its  appearance,  is  a  long 
time.  There  had  been  two  or  three  inter- 
ruptions of  a  little  talk,  and  the  book  had 
been  laid  down  and  resumed  again,  and 


lighted  in  honor  of  a  visitor.    The  warmth  -Oona's  work    had    dropped  two  or  three 


times  upon  her  knee,  when  Mysie,  coming 
in,  announced  that  it  was  just  an  uncom- 
mon fine  night,  though  all  the  signs  (in- 
cluding the  glass,  which,  however,  does 
not  always  count  in  the  west  of  Scotland) 
pointed  to  rain,  and  that  Hamish  was 
going  to  take  advantage  of  the  moonlight 
to  do  an  errand  at  the  village  above  Auch- 
nasheen.  Would  Miss  Oona  like  to  go? 
It  was  just  awfu'  bonny,  and  with  plenty 
of  haps  she  could  take  no  harm,  Mysie 
said.  To  see  how  the  girl  sprang  from 
her  seat  was  a  proof  of  the  gentle  tedium 
that  had  stolen  upon  her  soul. 

"  But,  my  dear,  it  will  be  cold,  cold.  I 
am  afraid  of  you  catching  cold,  Oona," 
Mrs.  Forrester  cried. 

"  Oh,  mother,  no.  I  never  catch  cold  ; 
and  besides,  if  I  did,  what  would  it  mat- 
ter? Tell  him  I'm  coming,  Mysie;  tell 
him  to  wait  for  me.  I'll  put  on  my  thick 
ulster,  or  the  fur  cloak,  if  you  like." 

"Certainly,  the  fur  cloak,  Oona.  I  will 
not  hear  of  it  without  that.  But,  my  dear, 
jtist  think,  Hamish  will  have  to  leave  you 
in  the  boat  while  he  goes  to  the  village; 
and  what  would  you  do,  Oona,  if  there  is 
any  one  on  the  road  ?  " 

"Do,  mamma?  Look  at  them,  to  see 
if  I  knew  them.  And,  if  it  was  a  stranger, 
just  sit  still  and  say  nothing." 

"  But,  my  dear  !  It  might  be  somebody 
that  would  speak  to  you,  and  —  annoy 
you,  Oona." 

"There  is  no  person  up  the  loch  or 
down  the  loch  that  would  dare  to  do  that, 
mem,"  said  Mysie  composedly. 

"How  can  we  tell?  It  might  be  some 
tourist  or  gangrel  body." 

"  Annoy  me  !''''  said  Oona,  as  if  indeed 
this  suggestion  was  too  far-fetched  for 
possibility.  "If  anything  so  ridiculous 
liappened  I  would  just  push  out  into  the 
loch.  Don't  you  trouble,  mother,  about 
me." 

Mrs.  Forrester  got  up  to  envelop  her 
child's  throat  in  fold  after  fold  of  the 
fleecy  white  "cloud."  She  shook  her 
head  a  little,  but  she  was  resigned,  for 
such  little  controversies  occurred  almost 
daily.  The  evening  had  changed  when 
Oona  ran  lightly  down  the  b.mk  to  the 
boat  in  which  Hamish  was  waiting. 
Everything  about  was  Hooded  with  the 
keen,  clear  while  moonlight,  which  in  its 
penetrating  chilly  fashion  was  almost 
more  light  than  day.     The  loch  was  shin- 
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ing  like  silver,  but  with  a  blackness  be- 
hind the  shining,  and  all  the  shadows 
were  like  midnight  profound  in  inky 
gloom.  The  boat  seemed  to  hang  sus- 
pended in  the  keen  atmosphere  rather 
than  to  float,  and  the  silence  was  shrill, 
and  seemed  to  cut  into  the  soul.  It  was 
but  a  few  minutes  across  the  cold  white 
glittering  strait  that  lay  between  the  isle 
and  the  mainland.  Hamish  jumped  out 
with  an  exaggerated  noise  upon  the  slip- 
pery siiingle,  and  fastened  the  boat  with 
a  rattle  of  the  ring  to  which  it  was  at- 
tached, which  woke  echoes  all  around 
both  from  land  and  water,  everything 
under  the  mingled  influence  of  winter  and 
night  being  so  still.  A  chance  spectator 
would  have  thought  that  the  mother  had 
very  good  cause  for  her  alarm,  and  that 
to  sit  there  in  the  rough  boat  absolutely 
alone,  like  the  one  living  atom  in  a  world 
all  voiceless  and  asleep,  was  not  a  cheer- 
ful amusement  for  a  girl.  But  Oona  had 
neither  fear  nor  sense  of  strangeness  in 
an  experience  which  she  had  gone  through 
so  often.  She  called  out  lightly  to  Ha- 
mish to  make  haste,  and  looked  after  him 
as  he  set  out  on  the  white  road,  the  pecul- 
iarities of  his  thick-set  figure  coming  out 
drolly  in  the  curious  dab  of  foreshortened 
shadow  flung  upon  the  road  by  his  side. 
She  laughed  at  this  to  herself,  and  the 
laugh  ran  all  about  with  a  wonderful 
cheerful  thrill  of  the  silence.  How  still 
it  was  !  When  her  laugh  ceased,  there 
was  nothing  but  the  steps  of  Hamish  in 
all  the  world  —  and  by-and-by  even  the 
steps  ceased,  and  that  stillness  which 
could  be  felt  settled  down.  There  was 
not  a  breath  astir,  not  enough  to  cause 
the  faintest  ripple  on  the  beach.  Now 
and  then  a  pebble  which  had  been  pushed 
out  of  its  place  by  the  man's  foot  toppled 
over,  and  made  a  sound  as  if  something 
great  had  fallen.  Otherwise  not  a  breath 
was  stirring;  the  shadows  of  the  fir-trees 
looked  as  if  they  were  gummed  upon  the 
road.  And  Oona  held  her  breath ;  it 
seemed  almost  profane  to  disturb  the  in- 
tense and  perfect  quiet.  She  knew  every 
hue  of  every  rock,  and  the  profile  of  every 
tree.  And  presently,  which  no  doubt  was 
partly  because  of  this  perfect,  acquaint- 
ance, and  partly  because  of  some  mes- 
meric consciousness  in  the  air,  such  as 
almost  invariably  betrays  the  presence  of 
a  human  being,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  one 
spot  where  the  rock  seemed  higher  than 
she  had  been  used  to.  Was  it  possible 
that  somebody  was  there  ?  She  changed 
her  place  to  look  more  closely;  and  so 
fearless  was  the  girl  that  she  had  nearly 
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jumped  out  of  the  boat  to  satisfy  herself 
whether  i^  was  a  man  or  a  rock.  But  just 
when  she  was  about  making  up  her  mind 
to  do  so,  the  figure  moved,  and  came 
down  towards  the  beach.  Oona's  heart 
gave  a  jump  ;  several  well  authenticated 
stories  which  she  had  heard  from  her 
childhood  came  into  her  mind  with  a  rush. 
She  took  the  end  of  the  rope  softly  in  her 
hand  so  as  to  be  able  to  detach  it  in  a 
moment.  To  row  back  to  the  isle  was 
easy  enough. 

"Is  it  you,  Miss  Forrester?"  a  voice 
said. 

Oona  let  go  the  rope,  and  her  heart 
beat  more  calmly.  "  I  might  with  more 
reason  cry  out.  Is  it  you.  Lord  Erradeen  ? 
for  if  you  are  at  the  old  castle  you  are  a 
long  way  from  home,  and  I  am  quite 
near." 

"  I  am  at  Auchnasheen,"  he  said.  A 
great  change  had  come  over  his  tone  ;  it 
was  very  grave;  no  longer  the  airy  voice 
of  youth  which  had  jested  and  laughed 
on  the  isle.  He  came  down  and  stood 
with  his  hand  on  the  bow  of  the  boat. 
He  looked  very  pale,  very  serious,  but 
that  might  be  only  the  blackness  of  the 
shadows  and  the  whiteness  of  the  light. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  so  spiritual  a  night  ? " 
said  Oona.  "There  might  be  anything 
abroad;  not  fairies  who  belong  to  sum- 
mer, but  serious  things." 

"Do  you  believe  then  in — ghosts?" 
he  said. 

"  Ghosts  is  an  injurious  phrase.  Why 
should  we  call  the  poor  people  so  who  are 
only  —  dead?  "said  Oona.  "But  that  is 
a  false  way  of  speaking  too,  isn't  it?  for 
it  is  not  because  they  are  dead,  but  living, 
that  they  come  back." 

"  I  am  no  judge,"  he  said,  with  a  little 
shiver.  "  I  never  have  thought  on  the 
subject.  I  suppose  superstition  lingers 
longer  up  among  the  mountains." 

"Superstition!"  said  Oona,  with  a 
laugh.     "  What  ugly  words  you  use  !  " 

Once  more  the  laugh  seemed  to  ripple 
about,  and  break  the  solemnity  of  the 
night.  But  young  Lord  Erradeen  was  as 
solemn  as  the  night,  and  his  countenance 
was  not  touched  even  by  a  responsive 
smile.  His  gravity  produced  upon  the 
girl's  mind  that  feeling  of  visionary  panic 
and  distrust  which  had  not  been  roused 
by  the  external  circumstances.  She  felt 
herself  grow  solemn  too,  but  struggled 
against  it. 

"  Hamish  has  gone  up  with  some  mys- 
terious communication  to  the  gamekeep- 
er," she  said;  "and  in  these  long  nights 
one   is   glad  of  a  little  change.     1  came 
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out  with  him  to  keep  myself  from  going 
to  sleep." 

Which  was  not  perhaps  exactly  true: 
but  there  had  arisen  a  little  embarrass- 
ment in  her  mind,  and  she  wanted  some- 
thing to  say. 

"And  I  came  out"  —  he  said;  then 
paused.  "  The  night  is  not  so  ghostly  as 
the  day,"  he  added  hurriedly;  "  nor  dead 
people  so  alarming  as  the  living." 

"  You  mean  that  you  disapprove  of  our 
superstitions,  as  you  call  them,"  said 
Gona.  *'  Most  people  laugh  and  believe 
a  little  ;  but  I  know  some  are  angry  and 
think  it  wrongr." 


angry 


That   was    not   what   I 


meant.     I    meant It    is   a   strange 

question  which  is  living  and  which  is 

To  be  sure,  you  are  right,  Miss  Forrester. 
What  is  dead  cannot  come  in  contact  with 
us,  only  what  is  living.  It  is  a  mystery 
altogether." 

"  You  are  not  a  sceptic  then  ?  "  said 
Gona.     "  I  am  glad  of  that." 

"I  am  not  —  anything.  I  don't  know 
how  to  form  an  opinion.  How  lovely  it 
is  to  be  sure  !  "  he  burst  out  all  at  once  ; 
"  especially  to  have  some  one  to  talk  to. 
That  is  the  great  charm." 

"If  that  is  all,"  said  Gona,  trying  to 
speak  cheerfully,  "you  will  soon  have 
dozens  of  people  to  talk  to,  for  everybody 
•n  the  county  —  and  that  is  a  wide  word 
—  is  coming  to  call.  They  will  arrive  in 
shoals  as  soon  as  they  know." 

"  I  think  I  shall  go  — in  a  day  or  two," 
he  said. 

At  this  moment  the  step  of  Hamish, 
heard  far  off  through  the  great  stillness, 
interrupted  the  conversation.  It  had  been 
as  if  they  two  were  alone  in  this  silent 
world;  and  the  far-off  step  brought  in  a 
third  and  disturbed  them.  They  were 
silent,  listening  as  it  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  the  sound  growing  with  every  rep- 
etition. When  Hamish  appeared  in  the 
broad  white  band  of  road  coming  from 
between  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  the 
young  man  dropped  his  hand  from  the 
bow  of  the  boat.  He  had  not  spoken 
again,  nor  did  Gona  feel  herself  disposed 
to  speak.  Hamish  quickened  his  pace 
when  he  saw  another  figure  on  the  beach. 

"  Ye'll  no' have  been  crying  upon  me, 
Miss  Gona,"  he  said,  with  a  suspicious 
look  at  the  stranger. 

"  Gh  no,  Hamish  !"  cried  Gona  cheer- 
fully. "  I  have  not  been  wearying  at  all, 
for  this  is  Lord  Erradeen  that  has  been 
so  kind  as  to  come  and  keep  me  compa- 
ny." 

"  Oh,  it'll  be  my  Lord  Erradeen  ?  "  said 


Hamish,  with  a  curious  look  into  Walter's 
face. 

Then  there  was  a  repetition  of  the 
noises  with  which  the  still  loch  rang,  the 
rattle  of  the  iron  ring,  the  grating  of  the 
bow  on  the  shingle  as  she  was  pushed 
off.  Hamish  left  no  time  for  leave-tak- 
ing. There  were  a  few  yards  of  clear 
water  between  the  boat  and  the  beach 
when  Gona  waved  her  hand  to  the  still 
figure  left  behind.  "  My  mother  will  like 
to  see  you  to-morrow,"  she  cried,  with  an 
impulse  of  sympathy.     "Good-night." 

He  took  his  hat  off,  and  waved  his  hand 
in  reply,  but  said  nothing,  and  stood  mo- 
tionless till  they  lost  sight  of  him  round 
the  corner  of  the  isle.  Then  Hamish, 
who  had  been  exerting  himself  more  than 
usual,  paused  a  little. 

"  Miss  Gona,"  he  said,  "yon  will  may- 
be the  young  lord,  but  maybe  no.  I 
would  not  be  speaking  to  the  first  that 
comes  upon  the  loch-side " 

"  Gh,  if  you  are  beginning  to  preach 
propriety "  the  girl  cried. 

"It'll  not  be  propriety,  it  will  just  be 
that  they're  a  family  that  is  not  canny. 
Who  will  tell  you  if  it's  one  or  if  it's  the 
other?  Did  ye  never  hear  the  tale  of 
the  leddy  that  fell  off  the  castle  wall  ?" 

"  But  this  is  not  the  castle,"  cried  Gona, 
"and  I  know  him  very  well  —  and  I'm 
sorry  for  him,  Hamish.  He  looks  so 
changed." 

"  Gh,  what  would  you  do  being  sorry 
for  him?  He  has  nothing  ado  with  us  — 
nothing  ado  with  us,"  Hamish  said. 

And  how  strange  it  was  to  come  in 
again  from  that  brilliant  whiteness  and 
silence  —  the  ghostly  loch,  the  visionary 
night  —  into  the  ruddy  room  full  of  fire- 
light and  warmth,  all  shut  in,  sheltered, 
full  of  companionship. 

"  Come  away,  come  away  to  the  fire  ; 
you  must  be  nearly  frozen,  Gona,  and  I 
fear  ye  have  caught  your  death  of  cold," 
her  mother  said. 

Gona  remembered  with  a  pang  the  soli- 
tary figure  on  the  water's  edge,  and  won- 
dered if  he  were  still  standing  there  for- 
lorn. A  whole  chapter  of  life  seemed  to 
have  interposed  between  her  going  and 
coming,  though  she  had  been  but  half  an 
hour  away. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
AN  UNSOLVED    HISTORICAL   RIDDLE. 

One  day  early  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1590,  while  Spain  was  still  bleeding  from 
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the  destruction  of  the  Great  Armada, 
mass  was  being  sung  in  the  church  of  the 
Dominican  convent  at  Madrid,  The  can- 
dles were  burning,  the  organ  was  pealing, 
the  acolytes  were  swinging  the  censers, 
and  the  king's  confessor  was  before  the 
altar  in  his  robes,  when  a  woman,  meanly 
dressed,  rushed  forward  amidst  the  fumes 
of  the  incense.  Turning  to  the  priest,  she 
said:  "Justice!  I  demand  justice ;  I  de- 
mand that  you  hear  me  !  Are  you  deaf, 
that  I  come  so  often  to  you  and  you  will 
not  listen?  Then  I  appeal  to  one  who 
will  listen;  I  appeal  to  thee,  my  God,  who 
art  here  present;  I  call  on  God  to  be  my 
witness  and  my  judge;  He  knows  the 
wrongs  which  I  suffer.  Let  him  punish 
yonder  man  who  is  my  oppressor." 

The  confessor  turned  pale  as  death. 
He  stood  speechless  for  a  few  moments. 
He  then  beckoned  to  the  attendants. 
"  Bid  the  lady  prioress  come  hither,"  he 
said,  "and  the  sisterhood,  and  this  wom- 
an's sister,  who  is  one  of  them.  Say  I 
require  their  presence." 

The  lady  mother  came  fluttering  with 
her  flock  behind  her.  They  gathered  to 
the  grating  which  divided  the  chancel 
from  the  convent  precincts. 

*'  Holy  mother,"  the  confessor  said, 
"  this  lady  here  present  charges  me  on  my 
soul  and  conscience.  She  calls  on  God 
to  judge  her  cause,  and  she  clamors  for 
redress.  I  do  not  wonder ;  I  should  won- 
der rather  if  she  held  her  peace.  But 
what  can  I  do  that  I  have  left  undone  "^  I 
have  told  the  king  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
despatch  the  business  of  the  lady's  hus- 
band and  restore  him  to  his  family;  what 
would  she  have  from  me  more.?" 

"  I  would  have  this  much  more,  serior," 
the  lady  replied.  "If  the  king  will  not 
do  what  you  command  him,  refuse  him 
absolution  and  withdraw  to  your  cell.  You 
will  be  nearer  heaven  there,  than  where 
you  now  stand.  As  the  king's  confessor 
you  are  his  judge.  The  king  is  the 
offender;  I  am  the  injured  woman  of  St. 
Luke's  Gospel.  The  king  may  wear  the 
crown  on  his  head ;  but  you  are  higher 
than  he." 

The  confessor  could  not  answer  her. 

The  scene  shifts  to  the  reception  hall 
of  Rodrigo  Vasquez,  the  president  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice.  The  president  was 
a  grave,  dignified  man,  seventy  years  old. 
Before  him  stood  a  family  of  children,  the 
eldest  a  girl  of  sixteen,  the  little  ones 
holding  her  hands  or  clinging  to  her 
dress. 

The  girl  did  not  seem  daunted  by  the 
presence    in   which    she    stood.     "  Your 


lordship," she  said,  "has  promised  us  this, 
that,  and  the  other;  you  tell  us  one  day 
that  something  shall  be  done  on  the  mor- 
row, and  then  the  next,  and  the  next,  as 
if  a  last  '  morrow  '  there  would  never  be. 
You  have  brought  our  home  to  desola- 
tion. You  have  deceived  a  girl  like  me, 
and  you  think  it  a  grand  victory,  a  glori- 
ous distinction.  You  thirst,  it  seems,  for 
our  blood  ;  well,  then,  you  shall  have  it. 
Old  men,  it  is  said,  go  again  to  the  breast 
for  milk  to  keep  the  life  in  them.  You 
require  blood,  fresh  from  the  veins  of  its 
owners.  We  had  rather  not  be  swallowed 
piecemeal,  so  we  are  come  all  to  you  to- 
gether. You  perhaps  would  prefer  to 
linger  over  us,  but  we  cannot  wait.  Let 
your  lordship  make  an  end  with  us.  Here 
we  are." 

Don  Rodrigo  started  out  of  his  chair. 
He  marched  up  the  hall,  and  down,  and 
then  to  the  four  corners.  He  twisted  his 
fingers,  he  crossed  his  arras.  He  appealed 
to  an  old  aunt  and  uncle  who  had  brought 
the  children. 

"  Sefiora,  senior,"  he  said,  "  I  beseech 
you  make  that  young  woman  hold  her 
peace,  and  say  no  more." 

The  young  woman  would  not  hold  her 
peace, 

"Pray  sit  down,  your  lordship,"  she 
said;  "pray  be  calm.  We  are  young; 
some  of  us  were  born,  so  to  say,  but  yes- 
terday. But  you  have  made  our  lives  a 
burden  to  us.  Finish  the  work;  take  our 
blood,  and  let  our  souls  depart  from  this 
miserable  prison." 

These  two  incidents,  if  the  children's 
father  wrote  the  truth,  happened  pre- 
cisely as  I  have  described  them,  and  are 
as  literal  facts  as  usually  pass  for  history. 
Perhaps  they  are  not  exaggerated  at  all. 
The  priest  in  the  Dominican  convent  was 
Diego  de  Chaves,  spiritual  adviser  to 
Philip  the  Second.  The  woman  before 
the  altar  was  Juana  de  Coello,  -wife  of 
Antonio  Perez,  his  Majesty's  secretary 
of  state  and  confidential  minister.  The 
girl  was  his  daughter  Dona  Gregoria,  and 
the  little  ones  were  her  brothers  and  sis- 
ter. 

What  strange  cause  could  have  wrought 
a  mother  and  child  into  a  state  of  passion 
so  unnatural } 

For  three  centuries  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, Philip  the  Second  was  the  evil  de- 
mon of  Protestant  tradition.  Every  ac- 
tion which  could  be  traced  to  him  was 
ascribed  to  the  darkest  motives.  He  was 
like  some  ogre  or  black  enchanter  sitting 
in  his  den  in  the  Escurial,  weaving  plots 
I  for  the  misery  of  mankind,  in  close  com- 
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munion  and  correspondence  with  his 
master  the  Antichrist  of  Rome.  He  was 
the  sworn  enemy  of  the  light  which  was 
rising  over  Europe  ;  he  was  the  assassin 
of  his  subjects  abroad  ;  he  was  a  tyrant  at 
home,  and  even  in  his  own  household  ;  he 
was  believed  universally  to  have  murdered 
his  own  son,  and  if  not  to  have  murdered 
his  wife,  to  have  driven  hei  to  death  with 
a  broken  heart.  The  Inquisition  was  his 
favorite  instrument,  and  his  name  has 
been  handed  down  through  modern  his- 
tory by  the  side  of  the  most  detestable 
monsters  who  ever  disgraced  a  throne. 

All  this  violence  of  censure  was  per- 
fectly natural.  Men  engaged  in  a  deadly 
struggle  for  what  they  regard  as  a  sacred 
cause  are  seldom  charitable  to  their  ad- 
versaries. It  was  the  Spanish  power 
indisputably  which  stemmed  the  Refor- 
mation, which  more  than  once  was  near 
extinguishing  it.  The  conflict  was  des- 
perate and  at  last  savage,  and  deeds  were 
done  which  have  left  a  stain  on  all  who 
were  concerned  in  them. 

But  as  time  has  gone  on,  and  as  it  has 
appeared  that  neither  Lutheranism  nor 
Calvinism  nor  Anglicanism  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  final  revelation,  we  have  been 
able  to  review  the  history  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  a  calmer  temper.  For  a  thou- 
sand years  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church  had  been  guarded  by  the  civil 
power  as  the  most  precious  of  human 
possessions.  New  ideas  on  such  sub- 
jects, shaking  as  they  do  the  foundations 
of  human  society,  may  be  legitimately 
resisted  on  their  first  appearance  from 
better  motives  than  hatred  of  truth  ;  and 
although,  in  a  strife  so  protracted  and  so 
deadly,  evil  passions  dressed  themselves 
in  sacred  colors,  and  crimes  were  com- 
mitted which  we  may  legitimately  assign 
to  the  devil,  yet  it  has  been  recognized 
that,  on  fair  grounds  of  principle,  right- 
thinking  men  might  naturally  have  taken 
opposite  sides,  and  that  Catholics  as  well 
as  Protestants  might  have  been  acting  on 
conscientious  convictions.  The  dust  has 
settled  a  little,  the  spiritual  atmosphere 
has  cleared  itself,  and  among  the  conse- 
quences the  cloud  which  hung  over  Philip 
the  Second  has  partially  lifted.  The 
countrymen  of  Cervantes  were  not  a  na- 
tion of  mere  bigots ;  yet  it  is  clear  that 
the  whole  Spanish  people  went  with  the 
king  enthusiastically  in  defence  of  the 
Church,  and  complained  only  when  his 
pid  (k  ploino,  his  foot  of  lead  that  he  was 
so  proud  of,  would  not  move  fast  enough. 
The  romance  of  Don  Carlos  has  gone 
into  the  air  of  which  it  was  made.     Don 


Carlos  is  known  now  to  have  been  a  dan- 
gerous lunatic,  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
cage  like  a  wild  animal ;  the  exact  manner 
of  his  death  is  unknown  ;  but  his  father 
acted  throughout  by  the  advice  of  the 
Council  of  State,  and  it  was  by  their  ad- 
vice also  that  so  distressing  a  secret  was 
concealed  from  public  curiosity.  As  we 
look  at  Philip  with  more  impartial  atten- 
tion, the  figure  comes  out  before  us  of  a 
painstaking,  laborious  man,  prejudiced, 
narrow-minded,  superstitious,  with  a  con- 
ceit of  his  own  abilities  not  uncommon  in 
crowned  heads,  and  frequently  with  less 
justification,  but  conscientious  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  and  not  without  the 
feelings  of  a  gentleman. 

I  purpose  to  reconstruct  on  these  more 
tolerant  lines  the  story  of  the  relations 
between  Philip  the  Second  and  Antonio 
Perez  which  have  so  long  perplexed  his- 
torical inquirers  —  on  the  surface  a  mere 
palace  intrigue,  but  developing  from  its 
peculiar  features  into  a  nine  days'  wonder 
throughout  Europe,  and  occasioning,  if 
not  causing,  the  overthrow  of  the  constitu- 
tional liberties  of  Arragon. 

Students  of  the  history  of  the  sixteenth 
century  must  be  familiar  with  the  name  of 
Gonzalo  Perez.  He  was  state  secretary 
to  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  his  signature 
stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  on  thou- 
sands of  Charles's  despatches  which  are 
now  extant.  When  the  emperor  abdi- 
cated, Gonzalo  remained  in  office  with 
Philip,  and  had  been  forty  years  in  the 
public  service  when  he  died.  Antonio 
Perez  passed  as  Gonzalo's  natural  son. 
He  was  born  in  1542,  and  was  legiti- 
matized immediately  by  an  imperial  di- 
ploma. There  were  those  who  said,  and 
spoke  of  it  as  notorious,  that  Antonio  was 
not  Gonzalo's  son  at  all,  but  the  son  of 
Ruy  Gomez,  Prince  of  Eboli  and  Duke  of 
Pastrana,  Philip's  favorite  minister.  Ruy 
Gomez,  at  any  rate,  took  charge  of  him, 
removed  him  from  school,  brought  him 
up  in  his  own  family,  and  introduced  him 
into  a  public  department.  Being  quick 
and  brilliant  he  was  rapidly  promoted; 
and  when  Ruy  Gomez  died  in  1567,  he 
left  Antonio,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
chief  secretary  to  the  Council  of  State 
with  a  salary  of  four  thousand  ducats  a 
year,  in  addition  to  which,  and  as  a  sine- 
cure, he  was  protonotary  of  Sicily  with 
two  thousand  ducats  a  year.  A  rise  so 
swift  implied  extraordinary  private  influ- 
ence, or  extraordinary  personal  qualities; 
and  this  was  but  the  beginning  ol  his  for- 
tunes. On  losing  Ruy  Gomez,  Philip 
look  Perez  as  his  own  confidential  secre- 
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tary;  and  along  with  him  another  youth, 
Juan  de  Escovedo,  who  had  also  been  a 
pupil  of  Ruy  Gomez,  and  had  been  brought 
up  at  Perez's  side.  The  two  young  men 
had  been,  and  still  continued,  intimate 
personal  friends. 

The  Spanish  administration  was  divided 
into  separate  councils,  the  secretaries  of 
which  were  each  in  close  relation  with  the 
king,  who  insisted  on  knowing  all  that 
was  going  on.  Besides  these  there  were 
the  secretaries  who  deciphered  despatch- 
es, who  were  thus  admitted  into  State 
mysteries  and  were  necessarily  treated 
with  confidence.  But  of  the  whole  num- 
ber Antonio  Perez  and  Escovedo  were 
nearest  to  the  king,  and  Perez  the  closer 
of  the  two.  He  and  he  alone  was  admit- 
ted into  the  interior  labyrinths  of  Philip's 
mind. 

He  was  thus  a  person  of  extraordinary 
consequence.  He  was  courted  by  great 
men  in  Church  and  State.  The  Italian 
princes  sent  him  presents  to  advance  their 
interests.  He  was  the  dispenser  of  royal 
favors.  He  treated  dukes  as  his  equals, 
and  the  splendor  in  which  he  lived  was 
envied  and  criticised;  but  his  legitimate 
income  was  considerable;  in  all  countries 
in  that  age  influential  statesmen  accepted 
homage  in  the  shape  of  offerings,  and, 
considering  the  opportunities  the  favored 
secretary  had,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
abused  them. 

Perez,  being  thus  upon  the  stage,  we 
introduce  a  more  considerable  figure,  Don 
John  of  Austria,- the  king's  brother,  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Charles  the  P'ifth.  An 
illegitimate  prince  is  always  in  a  delicate 
position,  especially  when  his  father  hap- 
pens to  have  brought  him  up  as  a  real 
one.  He  is  of  royal  blood,  but  without 
the  rights  belonging  to  it.  He  is  uncer- 
tain of  his  rank,  and  may  generally  be 
presumed  to  be  discontented.  But  Philip 
had  shown  no  suspicion  of  his  brother. 
He  had  trusted  him,  employed  him,  re- 
fused him  no  opportunities  which  he  could 
have  desired  had  he  come  more  regularly 
into  the  world.  Don  John  was  chival- 
rous, ardent,  ambitious.  He  had  every 
quality  which  promised  distinction,  if  in 
his  youth  he  had  been  wisely  guided. 
Ruy  Gomez  had  furnished  him  with  a  sec- 
retary, supposed  to  be  prudence  itself, 
Juan  de  Soto,  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
War  Office.  Thus  accompanied  when  the 
Moors  broke  into  insurrection,  Don  John 
was  sent  to  Grenada  to  reduce  them.  He 
did  his  work  well ;  he  became  a  popular 
favorite,  and  went  next  to  command  the 
:  allied  Catholic  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 


De  Soto  only  had  given  imperfect  satis- 
faction. Don  John  had  high-flying  views 
for  himself,  and  De  Soto,  it  was  feared, 
had  not  sufficiently  discouraged  them. 
Perez  and  Escovedo  were  instructed  to 
give  him  an  admonition,  which  they  did, 
and  with  this  friendly  warning  Don  John 
and  his  secretary  went  their  way  into 
Italy.  The  battle  of  Lepanto  followed, 
and  the  young  irregular  Spanish  prince 
blazed  out  into  a  hero  of  romance.  Philip 
was  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church,  and  of 
the  pope  in  his  spiritual  capacity;  but  he 
was  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  with  in- 
terests in  the  peninsula  not  always  iden- 
tical with  the  interests  of  the  court  of 
Rome.  Pius  the  Fifth,  who  had  just  then 
absolved  England  from  its  allegiance  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  believed  it  his  mis- 
sion to  sweep  away  heresy,  found  in  Don 
John  a  child  still  nearer  to  his  heart. 
Don  John  was  to  be  the  Church's  knight, 
the  chosen  soldier  of  the  Lord,  and  im- 
mediately after  Lepanto  Pius  had  formed 
views  for  constituting  him  an  independent 
sovereign.  Tunis  was  to  be  the  first 
scene  of  his  greatness.  The  emperor 
Charles  had  won  immortal  glory  in  his 
African  campaign.  De  Soto  had  studied' 
history  and  dreamt  of  the  possibility  of 
reviving  the  Carthaginian  empire.  Don 
John,  set  on  by  the  pope,  refortified  the 
Goleta,  and  transported  on  his  own  au- 
thority, out  of  Italy,  the  best  part  of  the 
Spanish  troops  there,  while  the  papal 
nuncio  at  Madrid  requested  Philip  in 
Pope  Pius's  name  to  allow  his  brother  to 
take  the  title  of  King  of  Tunis.  The 
Spanish  council  knew  better  than  his 
Holiness  the  value  of  the  emperor's  Afri- 
can conquests.  They  had  been  a  drain 
upon  the  treasury  and  the  grave  of  thou- 
sands of  their  bravest  men.  They  sent 
orders  that  the  fortresses  should  be  de- 
molished and  the  troops  withdrawn,  but 
the  order  came  too  late.  The  Goleta  was 
assaulted  by  the  Turks  in  overwhelming 
numbers,  and  the  garrison  was  cut  off  to 
a  man.  Philip  had  good  reason  to  be 
displeased.  The  independent  action  of  a 
commander  cannot  expect  to  be  regarded, 
when  unsuccessful,  with  especial  leniency, 
nor  were  matters  mended  by  the  signs 
which  his  brother  was  manifesting  of  a 
restless  ambition.  He  replied  politely  to 
the  pope,  however,  that  the  establishment 
of  a  kingdom  in  Tunis  was  not  at  the 
time  expedient.  He  found  no  fault  with 
Don  John,  but  laid  the  blame  on  bad  ad- 
visers. He  gently  removed  De  Soto, 
leaving  him  as  commissary-general  of  the 
army ;  and  Secretary  Escovedo,  who  had 
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been  especially  eloquent  in  the  cabinet 
on  De  Soto's  rashness,  was  sent  to  take 
his  place  as  a  safer  companion  to  the 
prince. 

Philip,  however,  was  again  unfortunate. 
The  mischance  at  the  Goleta  had  not  been 
sufficient  to  dim  the  glories  of  Lepanto, 
or  cool  the  hopes  which  so  brilliant  a  vic- 
tory had  inspired.  Don  John  was  still 
persuaded  that  there  were  great  things  in 
store  for  him.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  an 
especial  power  of  turning  the  heads  of 
the  secretaries,  and  Escovedo  himself  was 
soon  embarked  with  him  in  a  yet  ^vilder 
scheme,  to  which  the  pope  and  the  fates 
were  beckoning  the  way. 

After  struggling  for  ten  years  with  his 
revolted  subjects  in  the  Low  Countries, 
experience  was  beginning  to  teach  Philip 
that  it  might  be  expedient  to  try  milder 
ways  with  them.  The  Duke  of  Alva  with 
his  blood  and  iron  had  succeeded  only  in 
enlisting  the  whole  of  the  seventeen  prov- 
inces in  a  common  rebellion,  and  if  the 
war  continued,  the  not  unlikely  end  of  it 
would  be  that  Spain  would  finally  lose 
them  all.  Holland  and  Zealand  might  be- 
come English,  Belgium  be  absorbed  into 
France,  and  the  rest  drift  away  into  Ger- 
many. Bitter  Catholic  as  he  was,  Philip 
had  some  qualities  of  a  statesman.  He 
had  determined  on  an  effort  to  make  up 
the  quarrel.  The  provinces  were  to  be 
left  with  their  constitutional  rights,  se- 
curities being  given  for  the  safety  of 
religion.  The  Spanish  army  was  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  by  abandoning  attempts 
at  coercion  he  hoped  that  it  might  not 
be  too  late  to  recover  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

To  carry  out  this  purpose  he  had  pitched 
upon  his  brother  Don  John.  The  em- 
peror's memory  was  still  honored  in  the 
Low  Countries.  Charles  had  always  been 
more  a  Fleming  than  a  Spaniard.  Don 
John,  with  his  high  rank  and  chivalrous 
reputation,  was  likely  to  be  welcome  there, 
or  at  least  more  welcome  than  any  other 
person  who  could  be  selected ;  and  an  op- 
portunity was  thrown  in  his  way,  if  he 
could  use  it,  of  winning  laurels  for  himself 
more  enduring  than  those  which  grow  on 
battlefields. 

The  opportunity,  however,  was  one 
which  a  wise  man  only  could  appreciate. 
Young  soldiers,  especially  soldiers  who 
have  been  distinguished  in  arms,  are  sel- 
dom in  love  with  constitutions  ;  and  to  be 
governor  at  Brussels,  with  a  council  of 
successful  rebels  to  tie  his  hands,  was  a 
situation  which  would  have  had  no  attrac- 
tion for  the  victor  of  Lepanto,  had  there 


not  been  attached  to  it  a  more  interesting 
possibility,  the  empresa  de  Ingle ten-a,  the 
invasion  and  conquest  of  England.  Philip 
himself  had  for  a  few  years  been  called 
king  of  England.  His  name  remains  in 
our  statute-book.  It  was  asserted  by  the 
Jesuits,  it  was  believed  by  nine-tenths  of 
the  orthodox  world,  that  the  English 
Catholics,  who  were  two-thirds  of  the 
nation,  were  waiting  only  for  the  help  of 
a  few  thousand  Spaniards  to  hurl  from 
the  throne  the  excommunicated  usurper. 
The  Queen  of  Scots,  the  lady  of  romance, 
was  lying  a  prisoner  in  Sheffield  castle. 
To  carry  over  the  army  when  it  left  the 
Netherlands,  to  land  in  Yorkshire,  to  de- 
liver the  enchanted  princess,  and  reign  at 
her  side  with  the  pope's  blessing  over  an 
England  restored  to  faith — this  was  a 
glorious  enterprise,  fit  to  fire  the  blood  of 
a  Christian  knight  who  was  also  the  coun- 
tryman of  Don  Quixote. 

Don  John  was  still  in  Italy  when  the 
offer  of  the  appointment  was  made.  If 
it  was  accepted,  the  king's  order  to  him 
was  to  proceed  with  his  secretary  directly 
to  Brussels,  without  returning  to  Spain. 
Not  the  pacification  of  Flanders,  but  the 
empresa  de  I?igle terra  was  the  thought 
which  rushed  into  the  minds  of  Don  John 
and  Escovedo.  Instead  of  setting  out  as 
they  were  enjoined,  they  went  to  Rome 
to  consult  Pope  Pius's  successor,  to  ask 
for  his  sanction,  to  ask  for  men,  to  ask 
for  the  title  which  had  been  borne  by  his 
brother,  and  all  this  without  so  much  as 
going  through  the  form  of  consulting  his 
brother  on  the  subject. 

The  pope  was  of  course  delighted.  If 
the  attempt  was  made,  God  would  not 
allow  it  to  fail.  The  Jesuits  had  all  along 
insisted  that  Philip's  dilatoriness  had 
alone  allowed  heresy  to  take  root  in  En- 
gland. Philip  himself,  who  knew  some- 
thing of  the  country,  was  under  no  such 
illusion.  Five  years  before  he  had  con- 
sented unwillingly  to  the  Ridolfi  conspir- 
acy. Elizabeth  was  then  to  have  been 
assassinated;  Spanish  troops  were  to 
have  landed,  and  the  Queen  of  Scots  was 
to  have  had  the  crown.  It  had  ended  in 
the  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  near  escape  from  execution  of  Mary 
Stuart,  a  plague  of  pirates  and  privateers 
on  the  shores  of  Spanish  America,  and 
increased  severities  against  the  English 
Catholics.  Of  the  Queen  of  Scots  Pliilip 
had  the  very  worst  opinion.  To  strike  a 
blow  at  that  moment  at  Elizabeth  could 
not  fail  to  re-exasperate  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. English  soldiers  would  land  in 
Holland,  English  corsairs  would   swarm 
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ships. 

None  of  these  considerations  occurred 
to  Don  John  or  his  fiery  adviser.  Esco- 
vedo  was  even  hotter  than  his  master, 
and  audacious  even  to  insolence.  From 
Rome,  in  spite  of  his  orders,  he  went  to 
Madrid ;  and  Don  John  soon  after  fol- 
lowed him  thither,  leaving  their  purposes 
to  reach  Philip  indirectly  from  another 
quarter.  This  was  in  the  summer  of 
1576,  and  we  now  approach  the  critical 
part  of  the  story.  Shortly  after  Escovedo 
arrived  at  the  court,  the  nuncio  sent  one 
morning  for  Antonio  Perez  and  inquired 
who  a  certain  Escoda  was.  He  had  been 
all  night,  he  said,  deciphering  a  despatch 
from  his  Holiness.  It  referred  to  the 
"enterprise  of  England"  which  was  to 
be  undertaken,  if  the  king  would  allow  it, 
by  Don  John.  Escoda  would  inform  him 
of  the  particulars. 

"  Escoda"  could  be  no  one  but  Esco- 
vedo. Perez  carried  his  information  to 
the  king,  who  was  naturally  extremely 
displeased  ;  the  more  so  perhaps  that  Don 
John's  popularity,  and  the  general  favor 
with  which  Spanish  sentiment  was  likely 
to  take  up  the  adventure,  obliged  him  to 
keep  his  displeasure  to  himself.  Esco- 
vedo evidently  thought  himself  secure. 
He  addressed  Philip  in  so  rude  a  letter 
that  Philip  complained  of  it  to  Perez. 
"If  he  had  spoken  to  me  as  he  has  writ- 
ten," the  king  said,  "I  believe  I  could 
not  have  contained  myself."  Words  still 
more  rash  had  fallen  from  Escovedo's 
lips.  "Don  John,  when  master  of  En- 
gland, was  afterwards  to  take  charge  of 
Spain." 

Philip,  like  most  small-minded  men, 
shrank  from  meeting  difficulties  openly. 
He  took  no  notice  of  Escovedo's  imper- 
tinence, and  he  was  afraid  or  unwilling  to 
quarrel  with  his  brother.  He  allowed  the 
nuncio  to  give  him  the  pope's  message, 
and  put  him  off  with  a  vague  answer. 
Don  John  ventured  on  ground  still  more 
delicate  by  asking  for  the  "chair  and  can- 
opy," the  insignia  of  a  legitimate  prince 
of  the  blood  royal.  lEven  this  Philip  did 
not  refuse.  He  required  only  that  Don 
John  should  repair  at  once  to  his  govern- 
ment, compose  the  provinces,  and  with- 
draw the  army.  When  this  was  done  it 
would  be  time  to  think  of  "English  enter- 
prises "  and  chairs  and  canopies. 

Don  John  went,  and  it  seemed  as  if  all 
was  smooth  again.  Escovedo  was  left  at 
Madrid  professedly  to  complete  some 
defective  arrangements  for  his  master. 
Perhaps  Philip  was  uncertain  whether  he 


would  trust  so  doubtful  an  adviser  at  his 
brother's  side  any  more. 

I  am  not  writing  the  history  of  the  wars 
in  the  Netherlands  ;  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  any  hopes  which  had  been  built  on 
the  popularity  of  Don  John  were  disap- 
pointed. The  Estates  refused  to  admit 
him  as  governor  while  the  Spanish  troops 
were  in  the  fortresses;  the  troops  were 
sullen,  and  would  not  move  till  they  were 
paid  their  wages.  Don  Jchn  wished  to 
remove  them  by  sea,  meaning,  when  they 
were  in  the  Channel,  to  fly  at  England 
permitted  or  unpermitted ;  but  Elizabeth 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  their  eyes 
open.  The  Estates  insisted  that  the  army 
should  retire  by  land,  and  declined  to 
advance  a  dollar  till  they  were  on  the 
march.  Don  John,  being  without  a  friend 
whom  he  could  trust,  begged  that  Esco- 
vedo might  rejoin  him;  and  Escovedo, 
not  without  emphatic  warnings  and  reiter- 
ated instructions,  was  allowed  to  go.  The 
demands  of  the  Estates  were  to  be  com- 
plied with  to  the  letter.  The  army,  at 
whatever  sacrifice  of  bolder  purposes,  was 
to  retire  as  the  Estates  desired.  Philip 
required  peace  and  was  prepared  for  the 
price  that  was  to  be  paid  for  it.  The  hu- 
miliation was  too  deep  for  Don  John.  For 
the  knight-errant  of  the  Church  to  retreat 
before  a  burgher  council  was  ignominy. 
Something,  he  knew  not  what,  must  be 
done  to  repair  it,  and  his  thoughts  went 
everywhere  except  where  they  ought  to 
have  been.  Escovedo  had  no  sooner  ar- 
rived than  a  secret  correspondence  began 
again  with  the  pope.  The  religious  war 
was  raging  in  France.  Don  John  might 
join  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Catholic 
League,  and  they  might  manage  England 
between  them.  Then  again  he  thought 
how  he  might  satisfy  his  ambition  at 
home.  On  the  3rd  of  February,  1577, 
Escovedo  wrote  to  Perez  to  revive  the 
request  for  the  chair  and  canopy.  It 
would  give  Don  John  a  seat  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  State.  He  and  Perez  and  their 
friends  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  the 
Marquis  de  los  Velez  could  rule  the  coun- 
try as  they  pleased,  relieving  his  brother 
of  the  cares  of  government.  On  reflection 
he  perhaps  remembered  that  Philip  might 
not  be  so  anxious  to  be  relieved ;  four 
days  after  the  purpose  was  changed  ;  Don 
John  was  to  take  his  army  into  France  as 
an  adventurer,  and  help  the  Duke  of 
Guise  to  destroy  the  Huguenots.  Victo- 
rious there,  he  could  hold  the  Estates  in 
check,  the  shame  of  the  retreat  would  be 
covered,  and  the  "great  design  "  on  En- 
gland could   go  forward.     Royal  princes 
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are  excused  their  follies  at  the  expense  of 
their  servants.  These  feverish  dreams 
were  set  down  at  the  Escurial  to  Esco- 
vedo's  account,  and  probably  with  excel- 
lent reason. 

Meanwhile,  Philip's  orders  were  being 
obeyed.  He  had  agreed  to  all  which  the 
Estates  demanded.  On  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary the  arrangement  known  as  the 
"Perpetual  Edict  "was  provisionally  ac- 
cepted, and  was  forwarded  to  Madrid  for 
ratification.  Don  John  was  distracted. 
He  believed  that  he  might  write  to  Perez 
confidentially;  for  Perez,  by  Philip's 
order,  had  encouraged  him  to  suppose  so  ; 
and  much  eloquence  has  been  expended 
on  the  assumed  treachery.  But  kings  .may 
be  judged  too  harshly  in  such  matters, 
when  they  have  reaaon  to  fear  that  per- 
sons whom  they  have  trusted  are  playing 
tricks  with  them.  If  Don  John  was  act- 
ing loyally,  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  After 
the  edict  was  sent  off,  Don  John  wrote 
again  to  Perez  that  he  must  resign. 
Sooner  than  remain  to  govern  Flanders 
on  such  conditions,  he  would  turn  hermit. 
If  the  king  insisted  on  keeping  him  there 
he  would  become  desperate,  fling  up  the 
reins  and  go  home,  though  he  lost  his  life 
for  it.  He  implored  that  he  might  not  be 
driven  to  choose  between  disobedience 
and  infamy. 

Perez  showed  Philip  all  these  letters  ; 
and  they  were  considered  in  the  cabinet. 
The  blame  was  laid  on  Escovedo,  who 
was  held  to  have  betrayed  his  trust.  Don 
John  was  informed  kindly,  but  perempto- 
rily, that  his  return  at  such  a  time  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  public  service.  No 
one  could  be  so  fit  as  the  king's  brother 
to  recover  the  loyalty  of  the  Estates. 
The  king  said  that  he  understood  his 
feelings,  and  could  sympathize  with  him; 
but  he  must  try  to  be  patient ;  least  of  all 
must  he  rush  off  into  France  where  the 
government  had  not  asked  for  his  assist- 
ance. The  English  project  and  his  other 
wishes  should  be  considered  when  the 
time  for  them  was  come  ;  but  his  present 
duty  was  to  reconcile  Flanders,  and  there 
he  must  remain.  Escovedo  had  spoken 
of  returning  himself  to  speak  to  the  king. 
Perez  told  him  that  if  he  came  back  with- 
out permission,  it  would  be  taken  as  a 
serious  offence,  and  was  not  to  be  thought 
of. 

Don  John  acquiesced,  or  seemed  to  ac- 
quiesce. The  Perpetual  Edict  was  rati- 
fied. The  troops  began  the  evacuation, 
and  on  the  2nd  of  May  Don  John  was 
received  at  Brussels,  and  installed  as 
governor.     Had    he    been     sincere,    the 
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storm  would  have  blown  over;  but  the 
next  news  which  arrived  about  him  at 
Madrid  was  that  he  had  actually  made  a 
private  treaty  with  the  court  of  Rome. 
The  pope  had  promised  him  six  thousand 
men  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
ducats  for  the  English  expedition,  while 
before  the  Brussels  settlement  had  lasted 
a  fortnight  he  was  again  in  correspond- 
dence  with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  was 
threatening  opening  hostilities  against 
Holland  and  Zealand,  which  were  making 
difficulties  about  liberty  of  worship.  The 
difficulty  need  not  have  been  insuper- 
able ;  and  the  Estates  refused  to  sanc- 
tion immediate  violence.  Don  John 
snatched  at  the  excuse  to  break  with  them 
on  his  own  authority  ;  with  such  regiments 
as  had  not  yet  gone,  he  seized  Namur; 
and  Escovedo,  in  spite  of  his  positive 
orders,  rushed  home  after  all,  to  press 
Philip  to  allow  the  army  to  return.  The 
war  should  then  be  carried  on  in  earnest. 
The  Spanish  forces  should  live  in  the 
rebel  provinces  as  in  an  enemy's  country, 
and  would  lay  it  waste  with  fire  and 
sword. 

Information  more  unwelcome  never 
reached  Philip.  He  longed  for  peace  ;  he 
had  been  acting  in  good  faith  ;  he  refused 
to  counter-order  the  troops  ;  he  blamed 
the  seizure  of  Namur,  and  abhorred  the 
very  mention  of  fire  and  sword.  Still  at 
the  eleventh  hour  he  clung  to  the  hope  of 
reconciliation.  The  Estates  declared 
Don  John  a  public  enemy,  and  invited  the 
Archduke  Matthias  to  take  his  place. 
Even  so,  Philip  persevered.  He  sent  a 
commission  to  offer  a  complete  amnesty, 
with  the  instant  and  perpetual  removal  of 
the  army.  The  Estates  might  choose  their 
own  governor,  either  the  Archduke  Mat- 
thias, or  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  or  the 
Prince  of  Parma.  But  it  was  too  late; 
the  day  for  peace  was  gone.  Confidence 
was  irrecoverably  lost,  and  the  quarrel 
had  to  be  fought  out  to  the  end.  The 
army  went  back  —  there  was  no  help 
for  it  —  with  the  Prince  of  Parma  at  its 
head;  while  it  was  said  and  believed  that 
Don  John  was  treating  with  the  Duke  of 
Guise  for  an  open  alliance,  without  regard 
to  their  respective  sovereigns  —  a  very 
strange  and  questionable  performance. 
Both  Guise  and  Philip  were  no  doubt  de- 
fending the  Catholic  religion.  But  re- 
spect for  forms  and  secular  interests  were 
not  to  pass  for  nothing.  Spain  and  France 
were  the  rivals  for  Continental  supremacy. 
They  had  been  at  war  off  and  on  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  and,  if  the 
religious   question  was  settled,  might  at 
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any  time  be  at  war  ag^ain.  Philip  had  not 
forgotten  that  it  was  a  Duke  of  Guise 
who  had  taken  Metz  from  his  father;  and 
for  his  brother  to  take  on  himself  to  settle 
points  of  international  policy  with  the 
subject  of  another  sovereign,  was  some- 
thing not  very  far  removed  from  trea- 
son. 

'  But  we- must  now  return  to  the  scape- 
goat who  was  to  bear  the  blame  for  all 
these  things,  the  unlucky  Escovedo.  Fly- 
ing home,  as  we  saw  him,  in  the  teeth  of 
a  positive  command,  he  landed  at  Sant- 
ander  on  the  21st  of  July.  The  worst  had 
not  yet  happened  ;  for  it  was  not  till  the 
January  following  that  the  commission 
went  with  the  last  overtures  for  peace, 
nor  was  the  treating  with  Guise  as  yet 
more  than  an  unpleasant  rumor.  But 
Philip  was  legitimately  incensed  with  Es- 
covedo, and,  if  we  can  believe  M.  Mignet, 
had  prepared  a  peculiar  reception  for  him ; 
nay,  was  expecting  that  Escovedo  was 
coming  with  murderous  intentions  against 
himself.  Perez  having  informed  the  king 
in  a  note  of  Escovedo's  approach,  Philip, 
according  to  his  habit,  and  in  his  well- 
known  abominable  hand,  scrawled  on  the 
margin,  "Menester  serd,  prevenir  nos 
bien  de  todo  y  dar  nos  mucha  priessa  d 
desparcharle  antes  que  nos  matd."  The 
verb  despachar,  like  its  English  corre- 
spondent "despatch,"  has  two  meanings, 
and  matar\\2iS  two  meanings.  M.  Mignet 
supposes  the  words  to  mean,  "  We  must 
be  quick  and  assassinate  him  before  he 
kills  us."  He  makes  Philip  suspect  Es- 
covedo of  intended  treason,  and  resolve 
to  be  beforehand  with  him.  But  no  one 
would  have  thought  of  so  interpreting  the 
passage  if  Escovedo  had  not  in  fact  been 
assassinated  at  a  later  period.  The  nat- 
ural translation  would  be,  "  We  must  de- 
spatch him  quickly  {i.e.  send  him  about 
his  business)  before  he  worries  us  to 
death;"  and  as  Escovedo  remained,  for 
some  months  after  his  arrival,  not  only 
unmolested,  but  transacting  business  with 
the  king,  I  cannot  infer,  with  M.  Mignet, 
that  Philip  had  already  formed  so  san- 
guinary a  purpose  against  him.  Unques- 
tionably, however,  no  good  will  was  felt 
towards  a  man  who  had  responded  so  ill 
to  the  confidence  which  had  been  placed 
in  him.  If  Philip  could  have  conven- 
iently punished  him  without  irritating  his 
brother,  he  would  gladly  have  read  him  a 
sharp  lesson,  and  the  irritation  was  likely 
to  be  increased  as  the  consequences  of 
his  misdoings  developed  themselves.  The 
especial  uneasiness  was  on  the  side  of 
France.      In    the   autumn    (1577),    three 


months  after  Escovedo's  arrival,  Philip 
sent  a  new  ambassador  there,  Juan  de 
Vargas  Mexia,  to  inquire  particularly  into 
what  was  passing  between  his  brother 
and  the  Duke  of  Guise.  Mexia  ascer- 
tained that  the  correspondence  was  real; 
that  secret  agents  were  going  to  and  fro 
between  them,  though  to  what  purpose  he 
could  not  tell.  The  suspicious  feature 
was  the  complete  silence  on  the  subject 
both  of  Don  John  and  his  secretary. 
Escovedo's  manners  were  abrupt  and  ar- 
bitrary. In  January  Philip  received  a 
letter  from  him,  which  he  described  hap- 
pily as  descosido,  loose,  unstitched,  vision- 
ary. He  handed  it  to  Perez,  that  he  might 
see  how  "  sanguinary  "  it  was. 

Don  John,  at  the  reopening  of  the  war, 
had  begun  with  a  success.  He  had 
defeated  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Gem- 
blours.  He  wrote  passionately  for  rein- 
forcements. The  victory  had  to  be  fol- 
lowed up,  and  all  would  be  won.  He 
demanded  money —  money  and  Escovedo. 
Philip,  unhappily,  had  won  victories  be- 
fore in  the  Low  Countries,  and  knew  better 
what  to  expect  from  them.  His  own  more 
temperate  policy  had  been  thwarted  and 
ruined,  and  it  was  but  too  natural  that  he 
should  hold  his  brother's  wild  adviser  as 
responsible.  If  he  sent  him  back,  it 
would  be  only  to  throw  fuel  on  the  fire. 
Don  John  and  the  pope,  and  the  Guises 
would  set  all  Europe  in  confusion.  Esco- 
vedo was  no  fool.  He  could  not  be  kept 
waiting  at  Madrid  with  dilatory  excuses. 
To  imprison  him,  or  bring  him  to  trial, 
might  drive  Don  John  at  once  into  some 
dangerous  course.  It  would  lead  to  in- 
vestigations and  the  publication  of  State 
secrets  which  ought  not  to  be  revealed. 

There  was  a  theory  much  in  favor  at 
the  Spanish  court,  that  criminals  who  had 
forfeited  their  lives,  or  persons  whose 
lives  were  for  any  reason  inconsistent 
with  public  safety,  might,  when  the  facts 
were  certain,  and  when  an  open  prosecu- 
tion would  be  inconvenient,  be  removed 
privately  by  orders  of  the  Council  of  State. 
So  Don  Carlos  had  been  disposed  of;  so 
the  Flemish  envoys  at  Simancas.  Spain 
was  not  the  only  country  where  in  ex- 
treme cases  such  proceedings  were  held 
permissible.  Elizabeth  would  have  been 
grateful  to  Sir  Amyas  Paulet  if  he  would 
have  relieved  her  of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
In  Italy,  in  France,  in  Scotland,  a  stab 
with  a  dagger  was  an  expedient  adopted 
in  emergencies,  with  no  great  care  to  as- 
certain that  it  was  deserved.  Spain  and 
England  were  rather  in  advance  of  oiher 
nations  than  behind  them;  and  in  Spain, 
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heartily  loyal  as  it  was,  the  public  had 
begun 'to  doubt  whether  these  secret  ex- 
ecutions ought  to  be  continued. 

A  zealous  court  preacher  had  main- 
tained, in  a  sermon  at  which  Philip  was 
present,  that  kings  had  absolute  power 
over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  sub- 
jects. The  Inquisition,  of  all  courts  in 
the  world,  took  up  the  question.  The 
preacher  was  obliged  to  retract  his  propo- 
sition in  the  same  pulpit,  and  to  confess 
that  kings  had  no  more  power  over  their 
subjects  than  divine  and  human  law  al- 
lowed them.  The  old  view,  however,  held 
its  ground  in  spite  of  the  Holy  Office,  and 
was  professed  in  its  extreme  form  by  no 
less  a  person  than  the  king's  spiritual 
adviser,  the  same  Diego  de  Chaves  who 
was  mentioned  at  the  opening  of  our  sto- 
ry. Don  Diego's  opinion  was  this:  "So 
far  as  I  understand  the  law,"  he  said,  "  a 
secular  prince  who  for  sufficient  cause 
can  take  his  subjects'  lives  from  them  by 
course  of  law  can  also  do  it  without  course 
of  law  when  the  evidence  of  the  guilt  is 
clear.  Form  and  order  are  not  essentials 
in  such  sense  that  they  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with;  and  if  the  prince  has  suf- 
ficient reasons  for  proceeding  without 
order,  the  vassal  who  by  his  command 
puts  to  death  another  vassal  is  doing  no 
more  than  his  duty.  He  is  bound  to  as- 
sume the  cause  to  be  adequate.  The 
presumption  in  all  cases  is  that  the  prince 
has  reason  for  what  he  does." 

This  doctrine  was  still  held  by  Philip; 
and  the  difficulty  with  Escovedo  was  pre- 
cisely of  the  kind  where  the  application 
of  it  was  convenient.  Escovedo's  guilt 
might  be  assum.ed.  He  was  a  confiden- 
tial minister  who  had  disobeyed  his  or- 
ders, and  had  caused  a  great  public  calam- 
ity, involving  the  renewal  of  a  civil  war. 
If  allowed  to  live,  he  would  still  be  dan- 
gerous. To  bring  him  to  an  account 
openly  would  be  dangerous  also.  Philip 
directed  Antonio  Perez  to  consult  the 
Marquis  de  los  Velez.  The  opinion  of 
the  marquis  was  decided,  that  Escovedo 
should  be  killed;  yet  that  the  king  must 
not  appear  to  have  directed  his  execution, 
lest  Don  John  should  be  exasperated. 
Some  scheme  should  be  contrived  by 
which  it  could  appear  that  he  had  been 
sacrificed  to  private  revenge.  A  govern- 
tnent  must  have  been  singularly  lielpless 
which  could  have  recourse  to  such  expe- 
dients. But  so  it  was.  For  the  act  itself 
De  los  Velez  had  so  little  hesitation  that, 
**with  the  sacrament  in  his  mouth,"  he 
was  ready  to  assert  the  necessity  of  it. 
The  best  method,  he  thought,  would  be 


to  give  Escovedo  "something  to  eat" 
from  which  he  should  not  recover. 

There  was  nothing  in  such  a  proposal 
to  disturb  Philip's  ignoble  conscientious- 
ness. He  sincerely  believed  that  by  con- 
senting he  was  discharging  a  public  duty, 
and  with  no  more  personal  resentment 
than  if  he  had  been  signing  a  warrant  for 
an  ordinary  execution.  It  has  never  been 
suggested  that  Philip  had  any  private 
malice  against  Escovedo,  or  had  any  mo- 
tive beyond  what  was  afterwards  alleged. 
Why  Antonio  Perez  should  have  encour- 
aged him,  why  he  should  himself  have  so 
readily  undertaken  a  treacherous  office,  is 
another  question  on  which  speculation 
has  been  busy.  He  had  been  Escovedo's 
personal  friend.  They  had  grown  up  as 
boys  together  in  the  family  of  Ruy  Go- 
mez. They  had  been  transferred  together 
to  the  king's  service.  They  had  never 
differed  politically  until  Escovedo  had 
become  Don  John's  secretary,  and  they 
had  corresponded  afterwards  on  terms  of 
the  closest  intimacy.  It  is  true  that  Perez 
had  been  the  strongest  advocate  for  a 
policy  of  peace,  and  Escovedo  for  war; 
but  an  antagonism  of  opinion  scarcely 
explains  the  readiness  with  which  one 
secretary  of  state  undertook  to  murder 
another.  And  it  has  been  assumed  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  Perez  must  have 
had  some  private  motives  of  his  own. 

Before  entering  into  these  dark  regions 
I  will  describe  briefly  what  actually  hap- 
pened. The  "something  to  eat"  was  ad- 
ministered as  De  los  Velez  recommended. 
Perez  took  into  his  confidence  his  own 
master  of  the  household,  Diego  Marti- 
nez: he  told  him  that  the  king  and  Coun- 
cil considered  Escovedo's  life  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  that 
he  must  be  secretly  made  away  with.  To 
satisfy  Martinez's  scruples  he  showed 
him  a  letter  in  the  king's  hand.  Enri- 
quez,  a  page,  was  also  admitted  into  the 
mystery.  An  apothecary  was  found  far 
away  in  Arragon  who  could  mix  a  potion, 
and  Escovedo  was  invited  to  dinner. 
Two  or  three  experiments  were  tried  with 
imperfect  success.  The  unlucky  wretch 
became  very  ill  after  swallowing  a  dish  of 
cream  with  some  white  powder  in  it;  but 
he  had  not  taken  enough.  He  suspected 
foul  play,  and  afterwards  dined  alone  in 
his  apartments  in  the  palace.  A  page  in 
the  palace  kitchen  was  bribed  to  put  a 
larger  dose  into  a  plate  which  was  sent 
up  to  him.  Escovedo  discovered  the  poi- 
son, and  an  innocent  slave  girl  who  had 
dressed  the  dish  was  strangled  in  the 
plaza  at  Madrid. 
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The  fate  of  this  poor  creature,  so  pite- 
ous because  so  utterly  undeserved,  passed 
as  a  mere  incident;  Perez  scarcely  g^ave 
a  second  thought  to  it,  and  the  king's 
conscience  could  not  descend  to  a  kitchen 
wench.  But  poison,  it  was  clear,  could 
not  be  depended  on;  and  steel  was  a 
surer  method.  Escovedo's  habits  were 
watched.  He  was  out  much  after  dark, 
and  returned  late  to  his  apartments. 
Bravoes  were  brought  up  by  the  exertions 
of  Diego  Martinez  from  remote  parts  of 
the  peninsula.  Easter  had  come,  and 
Perez,  to  be  out  of  the  way,  went  for  the 
Holy  Week  to  Alcala  de  Henares.  On 
the  night  of  Easter  Monday,  the  31st  of 
March,  1578,  Don  John's  secretary  was 
run  through  the  body  in  a  public  street, 
and  was  killed  on  the  spot. 

Madrid  was  an  orderly  city,  and  open 
assassinations  were  unusual.  A  person, 
himself  of  so  much  consequence,  and  the 
notorious  favorite  of  a  prince  who  was 
the  idol  of  the  people,  could  not  be  found 
lying  dead  without  a  considerable  stir 
being  caused  by  it.  The  police  were  out 
like  hornets.  The  gates  were  guarded, 
and  no  one  was  allowed  to  pass.  The 
hotels  and  lodging-houses  were  called  on 
for  a  list  of  their  guests.  The  assassins 
were  out  of  reach,  for  they  were  secreted 
in  Perez's  own  house,  and  no  clue  could 
be  found;  yet  suspicion  at  once  and  in- 
stinctively pointed  to  Perez  as  the  insti- 
gator, and  his  absence  at  Alcala  was  not 
enough  to  clear  .him.  His  wife,  Juana 
Coello,  called  to  condole  with  Escovedo's 
widow.  The  widow  had  not  forgotten  the 
dinners  and  the  illness  which  followed, 
and  the  detected  attempts  at  poison.  She 
said  significantly  she  feared  the  blow  had 
been  aimed  by  a  friend's  hand.  Perez 
hurried  back  to  the  capital,  pretending  to 
be  horrified.  He  saw  Escovedo's  son. 
He  told  the  alcalde  of  the  court  that  Es- 
covedo  had  many  enemies;  there  were 
rumors  of  a  love  affair  in  Flanders  ;  Es- 
covedo,  he  knew,  had  lately  received  a 
message,  bidding  him  beware  of  some 
jealous  Fleming.  Perhaps  he  overacted 
his  part.  The  alcalde  and  the  alcalde's 
son,  Garcia  de  Arce,  cross-questioned 
him  unpleasantly.  The  king  was  out  at 
the  Escurial,  where,  of  course,  reports 
reached  him  from  the  magistrates;  but  he 
was  anxious  for  particulars.  On  the  3rd 
of  April,  three  days  after  the  murder, 
Perez  wrote  to  him,  and  the  letter  sur- 
vives, with  Philip's  marginal  remarks 
upon  it.  Perez  told  him  what  had  passed 
with  the  alcalde,  and  mentioned  what  he 
had   said   about   the   love   affair.     Philip 


noted,  "  This  was  very  right."  Garcia  de 
Arce  had  asked  Perez  whether  there  had 
been  a  quarrel  between  him  and  Escovedo, 
implying  that  he  had  heard  something  to 
that  effect  from  Escovedo's  wife.  Philip 
observed,  "There  will  be  danger  from 
that  woman."  "The  alcalde,"  Perez  said, 
"had  discovered  that  strange  things  had 
been  going  on  during  the  winter  in  Esco- 
vedo's house  ;  mysterious  visitors,  night 
expeditions  none  knew  where,  and  secret 
boxes  of  papers,  and  keys  of  other  peo- 
ple's houses."  Philip,  who  evidently 
looked  on  himself  as  a  careful,  well-inten- 
tioned prince,  who  had  disposed  of  a  pub- 
lic enemy  in  a  skilful  manner,  thought 
more  of  Escovedo's  plots  than  of  awkward 
consequences  from  his  murder.  He  re- 
marked that  these  keys  and  visits  had  a 
bad  complexion;  the  alcalde  must  look 
more  closely  into  that  matter,  and  search 
it  to  the  bottom.  Perez  was  uncomfort- 
able about  his  bravoes,  whom  he  knew 
not  how  to  dispose  of.  He  had  thought 
of  sending  them  away  with  despatches  as 
government  couriers;  but  it  seenaed  too 
dangerous.  He  recommended  Philip  to 
put  the  inquiry  into  the  alcalde's  hands 
exclusively,  and  forbid  any  other  person 
to  meddle  with  it.  Philip  prudently  ob- 
served that  to  interfere  with  the  investi- 
gation would  provoke  suspicion.  He 
would  communicate  with  the  alcalde,  and 
would  do  what  he  could.  The  bravoes 
must  be  kept  for  the  present  where  they 
were,  and  Perez  meanwhile  might  come 
out  to  the  Escurial  to  see  him.  Finally, 
to  quiet  Perez's  evident  alarm,  he  said  : 
"  If  the  widow  desires  to  speak  with  me,  I 
cannot  refuse  to  see  her;  but  do  not  fear 
that  you  will  be  unsupported.  I  am  with 
you,  and  will  not  fail  you  in  anything  that 
may  be  expedient  or  necessary.  Assure 
yourself  of  this.     You  know  it  well." 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  in  the  last 
extremity,  and  if  Perez's  life  was  in  dan- 
ger, Phiiip  intended  honestly  to  tell  the 
truth. 

Strong,  however,  as  suspicion  was,  sus- 
picion was  not  proof;  and  proof  against 
Perez  there  was  none.  He  had  been 
many  miles  from  Madrid  when  the  murder 
was  committed.  His  servants,  Diego 
Martinez  and  Enriquez,  knew  that  they 
had  been  acting  by  the  king's  authority. 
They  had  everything  to  gain  by  keeping 
counsel,  and  might  be  in  serious  danger  if 
they  betrayed  their  secret.  The  bravoes 
slipped  away  after  a  week  or  two,  when 
the  vigilance  had  relaxed.  Each  of  them 
had  a  bag  of  doubloons  with  a  commission 
as  alferez  (ensign  in  the  army,  unattached). 
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They  dispersed  to  Italy,  to  central  Europe, 
to  all  the  winds.  Every  trace  was  thus 
swept  out  which  could  connect  Perez  with 
the  murder.  The  excitement  died  grad- 
ually away,  and  the  affair  seemed  to  be 
forgotten. 

But  poisoned  wounds  will  not  heal, 
though  they  be  skinned  over.  The  sore 
was  to  break  out  again,  and  the  story  to 
assume  a  form  which  has  given  it  a  place 
among  the  causes  celebres  of  the  world. 

Brilliant  writers  of  history  are  subject 
to  one  general  temptation  —  they  desire 
to  give  their  narrative  dramatic  complete- 
ness. The  drama,  if  it  is  to  have  flavor, 
must  revolve  upon  personal  motives,  and 
history  must  follow  on  the  same  lines. 
Sovereigns  and  statesmen  who  have  been 
charged  with  the  fortunes  of  nations,  are 
assumed,  where  their  actions  require  ex- 
planation, to  have  been  influenced  by  no 
other  passions  than  those  which  govern 
private  individuals  in  their  own  more 
limited  spheres.  When  a  woman's  name 
appears  as  connected  with  such  high  per- 
sons, the  connection  is  always  assumed  to 
have  been  of  one  peculiar  kind.  To  ask 
for  evidence  or  look  for  other  explanations 
is  taken  as  a  sign  of  simplicity  or  of  igno- 
rance of  human  nature. 

The  legend  now  stereotyped  in  Euro- 
pean tradition  is  that  the  wife  of  Ruy 
Gomez,  the  Princess  of  Eboli,  was  the 
mistress  of  Philip  the  Second,  and  that 
the  Princess  of  Eboli  preferred  Antonio 
Perez  to  the  king.  Escovedo,  it  is  said, 
discovered  the  intrigue  and  threatened  to 
reveal  it.  Perez,  in  consequence,  calum- 
niated Escovedo  to  Philip.  Philip  al- 
lowed him  to  be  murdered,  but  discovered 
afterwards  that  he  had  been  the  dupe  of  a 
treacherous  minister  and  a  bad  woman, 
and  regarded  Perez  thenceforward  with 
implacable  hatred. 

Now,  before  going  further,  I  have  to 
observe  that  the  eleven  years  during 
which  Philip  is  assumed  to  have  been  oc- 
cupied with  these  emotions  and  the  effort 
to  give  effect  to  them,  were  the  busiest  in 
the  whole  of  his  long,  laborious  reign. 
They  were  the  years  in  which  he  annexed 
Portugal.  They  were  the  years  of  Parma's 
administration  of  the  Netherlands.  They 
were  the  years  of  preparation  for  the  Ar- 
mada. There  was  the  civil  war  in  France 
to  be  watched  and  guided.  There  were 
Naples  and  Sicily  to  be  ruled,  and  the 
Turks  to  be  held  in  check  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. There  were  the  ambassadors' 
despatches  from  foreign  courts.  There 
was  a  close,  constant,  and  elaborate  cor- 
respondence  to  be  maintained  with   the 


pope.  There  were  the  reports  of  the  In- 
quisition to  be  received  and  studied. 
There  were  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
Catholic  conspiracies  to  be  kept  in  hand. 
There  was  the  great  new  empire  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  Drake  and  Hawkins, 
and  the  English  corsairs.  There  were 
the  various  Councils  of  State  for  the  in- 
ternal administration  at  home,  and  in 
every  one  of  these  departments  Philip  not 
only  interfered  but  exercised  the  most 
unrelaxing  supervision.  Whether  he  did 
his  work  well  or  ill  is  not  to  the  purpose ; 
mind  and  body  were  incessantly  engaged 
upon  it.  Minutes  of  council,  tens  of 
thousands  of  deciphered  despatches  with 
rough  drafts  of  as  many  ciphered  answers 
to  them,  survive  to  witness  to  the  indus- 
try of  a  sovereign  who  permitted  nothing 
to  be  done  without  his  knowledge  in  all 
his  enormous  dominions.  There  is 
scarcely  one  of  them  which  is  not  an- 
notated in  his  hand,  and  often  elaborately ; 
and  students  who,  like  myself,  have  toiled 
through  these  mountains  of  documents, 
have  cursed  the  writing,  the  worst  perhaps 
that  ever  was  seen,  but  have  had  to  con- 
fess, when  the  meaning  was  arrived  at, 
that  the  meaning  was  a  real  and  often  a 
wise  one.  The  poor  king  did  patiently 
endeavor  to  understand  the  subjects  be- 
fore him,  and  to  resolve  upon  them  with 
the  best  efforts  of  his  limited  ability; 
while  if  the  working  hours  of  every  day 
had  been  doubled,  and  thus  doubled  had 
been  devoted  all  to  duty,  they  would 
still  seem  insuflEicient  for  the  business 
which  he  demonstrably  got  through. 

That  a  mind  so  occupied  should  have 
had  leisure  to  trouble  itself  with  "jeal- 
ousies" and  "mistresses,"  or  indeed  to 
give  more  than  a  passing  thought  to  the 
Escovedo  affair  at  all  after  the  public  dan- 
gers from  him  had  ceased,  is  to  me  not 
easily  conceivable,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  was  no  time  for  it.  The  king 
was  occupied  all  but  exclusively  with 
other  matters.  The  murder  was  an  an- 
gry spot  which  would  not  heal.  He  had 
fallen  into  a  scrape,  and  his  behavior  was 
singular;  but  it  can  be  more  easily  ex- 
plained by  clumsy  efforts  to  extricate 
himself  than  by  a  romance  of  which 
nine-tenths  is  conjecture,  and  the  tenth 
remaining  inconsistent  with  admitted 
facts. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  the  Princess  of 
Eboli  was  soon  supposed  to  have  been 
connected  in  some  way  with  Escovedo's 
assassination.  The  widow  of  Escovedo 
knew  that  high  words  had  passed  be- 
tween her  husband  and  Antonio  Perez  in 
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which  the  name  of  the  princess  had  been 
mentioned.  Perez  had  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  life  than  his  companion  officials, 
and  had  borne  himself  in  his  prosperity 
with  less  moderation  than  prudence  would 
have  recommended.  One  of  these,  a 
priest  named  Mattheo  Vasques,  and  him- 
self one  of  Philip's  secretaries,  disliked 
Perez,  and  was  also  employed  in  some 
law  suit  against  the  princess.  He  souojht 
out  Escovedo's  family  and  learned  what 
they  had  to  tell.  He  was  busy  all  the 
summer  and  the  winter  following  pushing 
his  inquiries,  and  thought  at  last  that  he 
had  made  a  notable  discovery.  In  De- 
cember, nine  months  after  the  murder,  he 
wrote  and  circulated  an  anonymous /^j- 
qiiil^  full  of  scandalous  reflections  on 
Perez  and  the  lady,  while  simultaneously 
Escovedo's  widow  and  her  son  directly 
charged  Perez  with  the  crime,  adding  that 
it  had  been  committed  to  gratify  the  Prin- 
cess of  Eboli.  Perez  carried  \.he  pasquil 
to  Philip  —  a  daring  act  on  his  part  if  he 
knew  himself  to  be  the  king's  successful 
rival.  Philip  again  assured  him,  both  by 
word  and  writing,  that  he  need  not  be  un- 
easy, that  no  harm  should  befall  him;  but 
he  knew  his  master  well;  he  knew  his 
unwillingness  that  his  own  share  in  the 
matter  should  be  made  public,  and  he  ob- 
served that  Philip  seemed  not  displeased 
that  Vasquez  and  the  Escovedos  should 
be  running  on  a  false  scent. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  to  say  a  few  words 
about  this  famous  lady;  to  tell  who  she 
was,  and  how  she  came  to  be  concerned 
in  a  matter  which  appeared  to  be  wholly 
political.  J.  A.  Froude. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 
A    FIASCO. 

The  hall  table  of  the  little  house  in 
Park  Street  was  almost  concealed  beneath 
the  shoal  of  cards  and  notes  that  were 
laid  upon  it  every  day,  for  Mrs.  Winning- 
ton  had  never  in  her  life  let  slip  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  useful  acquaintance, 
and  was  unwearied  in  her  pursuit  of  such 
acquaintances  when  m.ade.  It  may  seem 
somewhat  strange,  therefore,  that  Edith, 
who  could  have  procured  half-a-dozen  in- 
vitations to  balls  for  Walter  in  the  course 
of  a  week,  should  have  put  herself  to 
considerable  pains  to  get  him  asked  to  a 
private  concert,  a  class  of  entertainment 


which  affords  few  facilities  for  uninter- 
rupted conversation.  Edith,  however,  had 
her  reasons  for  adopting  this  course.  She 
wanted  very  much  to  meet  Walter  again, 
but  she  did  not  at  all  want  to  meet  him  in 
such  a  manner  as  she  had  done  at  Travers 
House.  He  frightened  her  with  his  down- 
right ways  ;  she  saw  that,  if  he  were  to 
find  himself  for  five  minutes  alone  with 
her,  he  would  infallibly  make  a  demand  to 
which  she  could  return  but  one  answer, 
and  that  then  he  would  go  away  in  a  huff, 
and  the  breach  between  them  would  be 
complete.  But  at  Lady  Cecilia  Carroll's 
she  would  be  able  to  talk  to  him  with  a 
pleasant  feeling  of  security  against  any 
foolish  outbreak  on  his  part. 

Lady  Cecilia's  concerts  were  rather  sol- 
emn functions.  "  A  concert,"  that  lady 
was  wont  to  say,  "should  be  a  concert.  I 
don't  ask  people  to  my  house  to  chatter 
and  giggle,  and  sit  on  the  stairs,  and  talk 
through  the  songs.  What  I  wish  is  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
best  music  and  the  best  singers  in  a  com- 
fortable room  with  comfortable  chairs  in 
it.  I  only  ask  those  who  understand  mu- 
sic; and  not  many  of  them,  for  I  won't 
have  a  crowd."  The  boast  was  not  always 
a  truthful  one,  for  it  is  certain  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  favored  guests  knew  no 
more  of  music  than  they  did  of  the  Chi- 
nese language  ;  but  that  part  of  it  which 
related  to  the  comfort  of  the  rooms  and 
the  excellence  of  the  performers  was 
justified  by  facts,  and  Lady  Cecilia's  invi- 
tations were  always  eagerly  sought  after 
—  perhaps  because  it  is  a  part  of  human 
nature  to  desire  anything  that  is  difficult 
to  obtain;  perhaps  because,  as  she  her- 
self would  say,  with  a  sardonic  grin, 
"  People  will  go  a  long  way  to  hear  for 
nothing  what  they  would  have  to  pay  two 
or  three  guineas  to  hear  elsewhere." 

Walter,  who  very  excusably  thought 
that  a  private  concert  and  a  musical  party 
meant  much  the  same  thing,  and  who  had 
found  out  that  punctuality  is  not  prac- 
tised in  London  society,  arrived  rather 
late  on  the  evening  to  which  he  had  been 
looking  forward  with  so  much  anxiety, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  would 
not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  room  in 
which  the  company  were  assembled  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  a  fantasia  upon  the 
harp,  of  which  the  subdued  tinkling  could 
be  heard  through  closed  doors.  He  wait- 
ed outside,  at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  in 
company  with  some  other  tardy  guests, 
until  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and 
then  entered  a  long,  dimly  lighted  room 
full  of  people,  who  had  very  much   the 
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appearance  of  being  in  church.  They 
were  seated,  with  their  backs  turned  to- 
wards him,  upon  rows  of  armchairs;  and 
at  the  far  end  of  the  room  was  a  sort  of 
stage,  occupied  at  present  by  a  grand 
piano,  a  harp,  and  a  fat  little  harpist, 

Walter  did  not  know  Lady  Cecilia  when 
he  saw  her,  and,  as  nobody  advanced  to 
welcome  him,  he  presumed  that  he  did 
not  see  her  now;  but  he  soon  descried 
what  interested  him  a  good  deal  more, 
namely,  the  back  of  Edith's  head  some 
few  yards  away  from  him.  The  poor  peo- 
ple who  had  been  forced  to  sit  still  and 
silent  for  the  last  ten  minutes  were  indem- 
nifying themselves  now  by  moving  about 
and  talking  their  loudest.  Walter  pushed 
his  way  through  them  with  the  ease  which 
a  man  of  his  inches  and  breadth  of  chest 
could  command,  and  perceiving  to  his 
great  joy  an  empty  chair  beside  Edith's, 
unhesitatingly  took  possession  of  it. 

"Oh!  you  have  come?"  said  she,  al- 
lowing him  to  hold  the  tips  of  her  fingers 
for  a  moment. 

"Of  course  I  have  come.  You  asked 
me,  didn't  you?" 

"It  was  Lady  Cecilia  who  asked  you,  I 
suppose.  But  I  am  glad  you  have  come, 
because  it  is  such  a  good  concert." 

"There  was  '  E.  W.'  in  the  corner  of 
the  envelope,  at  all  events,"  said  Walter. 
"So  it's  a  good  concert,  is  it?  I  don't 
know  much  about  music  myself;  but  —  " 

"///-^j-/^/"  interrupted  Edith  in  an  ago- 
ny; foi-,  indeed,  Tom  Stanniforth  was 
standing  close  by,  and  Walter's  voice  was 
a  loud  one. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter ?"  asked  the 
astonished  culprit.  "Have  I  said  any- 
thing awful?" 

"  Yes  ;  you  mustn't  say  you  don't  know 
anything  about  music.  Everybody  is 
supposed  to  like  music  in  this  house." 

"  Oh,  all  right !  I'm  glad  you  told  me. 
I  should  like  anything  so  long  as  I  was 
allowed  to  sit  here.  It  was  awfully  good 
of  you  to  keep  a  place  for  me." 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  have  done  that!  but 
you  can  stay  here  for  a  little  ;  it  is  some- 
body else's  place." 

"Then  somebody  else  must  drag  me 
out  by  the  collar  of  my  coat  if  he  wants 
his  place  again.  Oh!  how  do  you  do, 
Lady  Travers  ?  " 

"You  are  very  kind  to  notice  me,"  said 
Lady  Travers.  "Perhaps,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  scandal  of  the  police  being 
called  in,  I  had  better  give  you  my  place." 
And  she  rose  as  she  spoke. 

"  Oh,  hut.  Lady  Travers,  upon  my  word  ! 
—  I    couldn't   think  of  such   a  thing.     1 
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was  only  joking,  I  assure  you 
Walter,  quite  shocked. 

"  If  you  are  really  sure  that  you  were 
only  joking,  perhaps  I  may  venture  to  re- 
turn," said  she;  "but  in  the  mean  time 
you  may  as  well  keep  my  chair  for  me.  I 
want  to  speak  to  some  one  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room." 

Walter  took  her  at  her  word  ;  and  the 
first  thing  that  he  did,  after  having  effect- 
ed this  change  of  position,  was  to  whisper 
to  Edith,  "And  who  is  somebody  else?" 

"  Let  me  see  —  who  was  it  ?  Mr.  Stan- 
niforth, I  think,"  she  answered,  somewhat 
disingenuously. 

Now,  in  days  gone  by,  Walter  had 
guessed  enough  of  Mrs.  Winnington's 
designs  to  be  aware  that  Tom  Stanniforth 
was  a  more  or  less  dangerous  person ; 
therefore  his  brow  clouded  over  at  this 
careless  announcement.  But  he  remem- 
bered his  promise  to  Lady  Travers,  and 
only  said,  "  I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Stan- 
niforth again.  He  was  a  very  good  fel- 
low." 

"Yes;  I  think  he  is  very  nice,"  Edith 
agreed  hurriedly.  "  Have  you  heard  from 
home  lately?" 

"  I  had  a  letter  from  Nell  the  other  day. 
She  says  it  is  dull  work  down  there  now 
that  we  are  all  scattered  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,  and  only  she  and  my 
father  are  left  to  count  the  empty  places. 
I  suppose  we  shall  never  be  all  together 
again  as  we  were  in  the  old  days.  Jolly 
old  days  —  oh,  dear !  " 

"  I  suppose  you  miss  the  cricket,  and 
all  that?" 

"Exactly  so  —  the  cricket  and  all  that. 
Do  you  ever  think  of  old  times  now? 
The  new  times  are  better  fun  for  you, 
aren't  they?" 

Edith  sighed  and  looked  down  at  her 
fan,  upon  which  was  represented  a  group 
of  impossibly  costumed  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses  dancing.  It  was  a  chef- 
iVceiivre,  painted  upon  parchment,  and 
signed  by  Watteau  himself. 

"  What  a  pretty  old  fan  !  "  said  Walter, 
admiring  the  work  of  art,  without  sus- 
pecting its  value.  "  Where  did  you  pick 
it  up?" 

"  I  don't  know.  That  is,  Mr.  Stanni- 
forth gave  it  to  me." 

"Mr.  Stanniforth!  What  the  dev  — 
ahem!  Is  it  true  that  ladies  accept  all 
kinds  of  presents  from  men  nowadays?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  One  can't 
very  well  refuse  things  if  one's  friends 
take  the  trouble  to  ransack  the  curiosity- 
shops  for  them.  I  don't  care  for  rococo 
fans  myself,  and    I   should  like   to   hand 
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this  one  over  to  Kate,  who  does;  only  I 
suppose  that  would  look  rather  ungrate- 
ful. Oh  !  they  are  going  to  begin  again. 
How  much  pleasanter  concerts  would  be 
if  the  music  could  be  left  out!  We 
mustn't  talk  any  more  now." 

"  Why,  I  haven't  said  a  word  to  you 
yet  !  "  exclaimed  Walter  in  dismay.  "  You 
don't  mean  to  say  that  Lady  Travers  is 
coming  back  ! " 

"No;  she  is  sitting  down  over  there. 
What  is  it  going  to  be  now?  Not  an- 
other instrumental  performance,  I  hope 
and  trust.  We  have  had  the  harp;  that's 
one  comfort." 

•'  And  are  the  flute,  sackbut,  and  psal- 
tery to  follow?"  asked  Walter,  glancing 
over  Edith's  shoulder  at  the  programme 
which  she  held.  "No,  —  '■duo,  Signora 
Tommasini  and  Signer  M.'  Who's  Signor 
M.,  I  wonder?" 

Edith,  who  had  raised  her  eyes  to  the 
dais  at  tlie  end  of  the  room,  was  in  a 
position  to  answer  the  question.  "Oh, 
Walter,  look!"  she  exclaimed  in  aston- 
ished accents. 

Walter  looked,  and  gave  vent  to  a  low 
whistle.  "By  Jupiter!"  he  ejaculated 
under  his  breath.  "  Who  would  have 
thought  of  his  turning  up  like  this?  I 
wouldn't  have  written  that  letter  if  I  hadn't 
supposed  he  was  safe  in  Italy.  Here's  a 
pretty  kettle  of  fish  !" 

But  he  gave  no  explanation  of  these 
mutterings  in  answer  to  Edith's  inquiring 
glance,  and  they  botli  turned  their  eyes 
towards  Philip,  standing  with  a  roll  of 
music  in  his  hand  beside  Signora  Tom- 
masini, who  was  all  ablaze  with  diamonds. 
It  was  Philip's  first  appearance  in  a  pro 
fessional  capacity:  it  was  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  he  was  to  exhibit  his  talents 
and  gifts  to  an  audience  in  consideration 
of  something  more  substantial  than  ap- 
plause; and  this  loss  of  freedom  may 
perhaps  have  deprived  him  of  the  self- 
confidence  which  is  so  essential  to  suc- 
cess; for  in  one  sense  it  is  easier  and  far 
pleasanter  to  give  away  one's  possessions 
than  to  sell  them.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
was  visibly  nervous.  His  hands  shook  a 
little,  his  cheeks  were  rather  pale,  and  he 
looked  as  if  he  would  have  liked  very 
much  to  run  away. 

But  Steinberger,  with  his  legs  tucked 
under  his  music  stool,  was  already  punish- 
ing the  piano;  the  signora  had  kicked  out 
her  train,  hoisted  up  her  fat  shoulders, 
and  distorted  her  features  into  that  ex- 
traordinary grin  which,  for  some  inscruta- 
ble reason,  is  held  to  be  indispensable  by 
all  public  singers;  and  Signor  M.  had  to 
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take   up    his  allotted  burden  and  trudge, 
whether  he  would  or  no. 

He  had  still  a  few  minutes  in  which  to 
recover  himself.  First,  Signora  Tom- 
masini went  through  some  astonishing 
vocal  exploits  —  "letting  of!  a  lot  of  fire- 
works," as  the  ignorant  Walter  said ;  then 
the  two  voices  blended  harmoniously  to- 
gether for  some  bars:  and  then  came  the 
trying  moment  when  Philip  had  to  inter- 
pret Donizetti  alone  and  unaided.  It  was 
no  very  formidable  achievement  that  was 
required  of  him;  but  there  was  a  certain 
high  note  which  would  have  to  come  out 
before  he  had  done;  and  Philip  felt  an 
awful  and  sickening  conviction  that  come 
out  it  would  not.  And  sure  enough,  it  did 
not.  There  was  an  instant's  pause,  dur- 
ing which  the  singer  suffered  the  con- 
densed agonies  of  a  lifetime ;  then,  in 
despair,  he  expanded  his  lungs,  and  out 
came  a  note  which  was  loud  enough  and 
clear  enough  for  anybody,  but  which,  alas  I 
was  not  the.  note. 

A  quickly  repressed  shudder  shook  the 
signora's  whole  person  ;  Steinberger  made 
a  horrible  face,  bent  over  the  keys,  lifted 
his  great  hands  above  his  head,  and 
brought  them  down  with  a  crash-bang 
which  drowned  all  subsequent  deficien- 
cies, and  the  performance  came  to  an  end 
without  further  hitch. 

Probably  not  more  than  one  per  cent, 
of  the  audience  knew  that  anything  had 
gone  wrong.  The  young  debutant  had 
had  a  momentary  difficulty,  but  he  had 
surmounted  it  at  once ;  and  his  acquaint- 
ances, of  whom  there  were  a  great  many 
among  the  company,  were  quite  ready  to 
congratulate  him  upon  his  success.  But 
a  very  different  verdict  was  given  by  those 
whose  approval  was  of  more  importance. 

"■Gott  in  Himmel!  it  was  the  yell  of  a 
wild  beast !  "  shouted  Steinberger,  who 
was  in  a  furious  passion.  "  Make  such 
another  exhibition  of  yourself,  and  I  wash 
my  hands  of  you.  What  have  I  always 
told  you  ?  Why  must  you  run  off  to  Italy, 
and  ruin  your  voice  by  exerting  it  too 
soon  ?  You  are  a  hundred  —  tousand 
times  worse  now  as  you  were  last  year!  " 
But  Philip,  apparently  unmoved,  laughed, 
remarked  "Better  luck  next  time,"  and 
strolled  down  into  the  room,  where  Edith 
was  saying  to  Walter,  "  Hasn't  he  im- 
proved wonderfully?  I  had  no  idea  he 
could  sing  like  that.  Do  you  think  he 
saw  us  ? " 

"  I  hope  not,"  answered  Walter. 

"  Why  do  you  hope  not  ?  I  thought 
you  and  he  used  to  be  such  friends." 

But  Walter  was  not  put  to  the  necessit} 
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of  explaining  himself,  for  the  words  had 
hardly  passed  Edith's  lips  before  Philip 
was  shaking  hands  with  her. 

'*  So  you  have  come  to  hear  my  lamenta- 
ble breakdown,"  said  he. 

•*  What  do  you  mean  }  "  Edith  asked,  in 
all  sincerity.  "  I  thought  you  sang  splen- 
didly." 

"  I  wonder  whether  you  say  that  out  of 
politeness,  or  whether  your  ears  were 
really  not  pierced  by  that  awful  sharp 
note.  No  one  can  have  suffered  more 
acutely  from  it  than  I  did  myself,  if  that's 
any  consolation.  Well,  Walter,  old  man, 
how  are  you.?  Here  I  am  back  again, 
you  see,  and  all  the  worse  for  my  jour- 
ney, Steinberger  tells  me.  I  didn't  know 
you  had  gone  in  for  frequenting  the  gay 
world." 

If  Philip  had  been  nervous  upon  the 
stage,  when  there  was  really  no  reason 
for  his  being  so,  he  was  quite  at  his  ease 
now,  and  did  not  seem  to  think  that  any 
of  the  events  which  had  taken  place  since 
Walter  and  he  had  parted  need  produce  a 
coolness  between  them.  "  How  are  things 
in  the  City  ? "  he  went  on.  "  Old  What's- 
his-name  hasn't  died  and  left  you  all  his 
money  while  I've  been  away,  has  he?" 

"  No ;  he's  all  right,"  answered  Walter, 
who,  for  his  part,  was  very  obviously 
embarrassed  and  uncomfortable.  "  Have 
you  only  just  returned?  I  suppose  you 
haven't  been  to  Longbourne  yet?  I  just 
want  to  speak  to  somebody  for  a  minute. 
Back  directly."  And  Walter  turned  tail 
and  fled  ;  nor  did  he  return  to  Edith's 
side  until  he  had  satisfied  himself  that 
Philip  was  at  a  safe  distance. 

"  Never  felt  so  small  in  my  life,"  he  de- 
clared, speaking  afterwards  of  his  behav- 
ior upon  this  occasion.  "  Knowing  that, 
only  a  few  days  before,  I  had  sent  off  a 
letter  robbing  him  of  his  character  behind 
his  back,  I  couldn't  sit  there  and  pretend 
to  be  as  good  friends  with  him  as  ever. 
Nobody  could.  I  simply  had  to  make  a 
bolt  for  it." 

Meanwhile  Philip,  who  had  perfectly 
understood  the  meaning  of  Walter's 
abrupt  retreat,  and  was  not  a  little  amused 
by  it,  had  taken  possession  of  his  friend's 
vacant  place,  and  was  making  polite  in- 
quiries after  Mrs.  Winnington. 

"Meg  tells  me  she  is  down  with  the 
gout  again,"  he  said.  "You  really  ought 
to  impress  upon  her  the  duty  of  taking 
more  care  of  herself,  for  all  our  sakes." 

'•  You  have  been  to  Longbourne,  then," 
said  Edith.  "  Of  course  you  saw  Nel- 
lie." 

"  1  did.     I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  all 
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and  me.  Don't 
You  know  that 
you  think,  as  everybody  else  does,  except 
Meg,  that  she  is  well  rid  of  me.  At  the 
same  time,  if  you  feel  disposed  to  admire 
my  fortitude,  I  don't  forbid  you  to  do  so. 
In  me,  Edith,  you  see  that  sublime  spec- 
tacle, a  good  man  struggling  with  adver- 
sity. By  a  most  unkind  freak  of  fortune, 
I  have  failed  to  establish  my  right  to  call 
myself  Brune,  and  I  am  by  no  means  clear 
that  I  have  not  lost  my  old  name  in  the 
attempt.  I  return  home  in  broken  spirits 
to  be  told  by  Nellie  that,  upon  further 
consideration,  she  finds  that  she  never 
cared  a  brass  farthing  for  me.  I  come  up 
to  London,  and  make  a  hideous  fiasco  of 
my  first  public  appearance.  It  now  only 
remains  for  me  to  be  robbed  and  mur- 
dered on  my  way  back  to  my  lonely  lodg- 
ing to-night,  and  the  tale  of  woe  will  be 
complete." 

"  But  is  this  really  true,  Philip  ?  About 
Nellie,  I  mean." 

"  It  is  too  true.  I  am  assuming  a  light 
tone,  you  will  understand,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal a  deep  emotion.  That  also  is  true, 
though  you  don't  believe  it.  Ah,  well; 
let  us  talk  about  something  else.  Here 
comes  Mr.  Stanniforth,  looking  the  be- 
nevolent legislator  all  over.  I  wonder 
whether  he  could  be  induced  to  hatch  a 
scheme  for  the  sustenance  of  unsuccess- 
ful public  singers  at  the  national  ex- 
pense." 

Tom  Stanniforth  greeted  Marescalchi 
with  all  the  cordiality  that  could  have  been 
expected  of  him,  and  with  considerably 
more  than  he  felt.  He  said :  "  Every- 
body is  prophesying  a  great  career  for 
you.  They  tell  me  that  we  shall  be  hear- 
ing you  at  Covent  Garden  before  this  time 
next  year. 

"  Everybody  is  very  kind,"  answered 
Philip;  "but  it  is  a  mistake  to  prophesy, 
and  especially  to  fix  dates.  You  can't  go 
far  wrong  if  you  foretell  that  the  world  is 
coming  to  an  end  ;  but  if  you  say  it  will 
come  to  an  end  in  1881,  people  don't  think 
much  of  you  in  1882.  1  only  wish  I  were 
as  sure  of  singing  at  Covent  Garden  some 
day  as  you  are  of  being  returned  for 
Blackport  at  the  next  general  election  ; 
but  even  that  isn't  an  absolute  certainty, 
I  suppose.  Haven't  you  been  proposing 
to  lock  up  all  habitual  drunkards,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort?  Some  of  your  con- 
stituents must  look  upon  that  as  a  rather 
uncalled-for  interference  with  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  sovereign  people,  I  should 
think." 

"That  young   man   is  — what    shall    I 
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say  ?  —  not  very  far  removed  from  a  con- 
ceited young  puppy,"  remarked  Mr. 
Stanniforth,  with  unusual  severity,  as 
Philip  lounged  away.  For  the  truth  was 
that  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Bill  had 
been  very  coldly  looked  upon  both  at 
Blackport  and  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

"Don't  be  too  hard  upon  him,"  said 
Edith  ;  "he  has  had  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
appointment lately,  and  I  don't  think  he 
is  at  all  satisfied  with  the  way  he  sang  to- 
night." 

"  Then,"  said  Tom,  who  perhaps  would 
have  been  more  mollified  if  he  could  have 
conjectured  the  nature  of  the  disappoint- 
ment alluded  to,  "he  may  do.  If  he  is 
dissatisfied  with  himself,  there  is  hope 
for  him.  Hitherto,  I  fancy,  he  has  rather 
come  to  grief  from  just  the  opposite  cause. 
It  is  very  good  of  you  to  stick  up  for  him, 
though,"  he  added. 

"  Oh,  very,"  said  Edith,  laughing.  And 
then  Lady  Travers  came  back,  and  asked 
what  had  become  of  Walter. 

Poor  Walter,  who  had  been  watching 
his  love  from  afar,  was  at  this  moment 
making  his  way  back  towards  her  in  the 
hope  of  regaining  possession  of  the  chair 
in  which  Lady  Travers  had  just  sat  down. 
She  did  not  offer  to  cede  it  to  him  a  sec- 
ond time  when  he  approached,  nor  did 
Mr.  Stanniforth  display  any  inclination  to 
move  ;  so,  as  he  could  not  remain  where 
he  was,  without  standing  upon  the  toes  of 
the  people  behind  him,  he  was  presently 
forced  to  retreat  to  the  doorway,  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  a  rue- 
ful mood. 

A  dishevelled  violinist  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  dais,  and  continued  in  pos- 
session  of  it  for  a  very  long  time.  Then 
Philip  again  came  forward,  and  sang  a 
pathetic  ballad  with  much  effect,  and 
shortly  after  that  the  proceedings  termi- 
nated.' By  dintof  determination  and  some 
exertion  of  physical  force,  Walter  man- 
aged to  be  on  the  doorstep  at  the  right 
moment  to  help  Edith  into  her  carriage; 
but  that  was  all  he  got  out  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  had  been  provided  for  him 
with  so  much  forethought,  and  of  which 
he  had  hoped  such  great  things.  Taking 
it  altogether,  it  had  hardly  been  a  success- 
ful evening;  and  perhaps  the  only  one  of 
our  friends  who  had  thoroughly  enjoyed 
it  was  Tom  Stanniforth.  He,  having 
had  a  long  talk  with  Edith  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  time,  had  found  her  so 
amiable  and  kind  that  he  really  began  to 
think  he  might  be  falling  in  love  with  her 
at  last;  and  said  to  himself  that,  in  any 
case,  he  would  not  much  longer  postpone 
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the  offer  which  he  had  now  quite  deter- 
mined to  make. 

Tom  Stanniforth  was  so  much  a  man  of 
business  that,  when  he  had  formed  a 
clear  intention,  he  was  uneasy  until  he  had 
executed  it.  In  this  matter  of  his  mar- 
riage he  had  shillj'-shallied  an  uncon- 
scionably long  time,  because  he  had  not 
felt  perfectly  sure  of  his  own  wishes  ;  but 
now  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  done 
all  that  was  necessary  in  the  way  of 
preliminaries,  and  that  it  would  be  well 
to  get  the  whole  business  settled  and 
done  with,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  de- 
vote his  whole  mind  to  habitual  drunk- 
enness for  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

So  the  very  next  morning  he  betook 
himself  to  Park  Street;  and  his  air,  as  he 
marched  into  the  little  drawing-room,  was 
so  plainly  that  of  a  man  with  a  purpose, 
that  Edith  knew  quite  well  what  had 
brought  him  there  before  he  opened  his 
lips. 

As  soon  as  he  had  made  the  inquiries 
which  politeness  demanded,  and  had  ex- 
pressed his  grief  at  hearing  that  Mrs. 
Winnington  was  still  in  a  good  deal  of 
pain,  he  wasted  no  more  time  in  beating 
about  the  bush,  but  went  straight  to  the 
point. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  have 
guessed  what  has  made  me  call  at  this 
unusual  hour.  Miss  Winnington." 

Miss  Winnington  couldn't  imagine. 

"  Well,  I  came  because  I  hoped  to  find 
you  alone,  and  because  I  wanted  to  speak 
to  you  upon  a  subject  of  great  importance 
—  of  great  importance  to  me,  I  mean.  I 
think  you  must  know  already  what  my 
wishes  are,  and  sometimes  I  have  ven« 
tured  to  hope  that  you  might  not  consider 
me  too  old  and  ugly  to  make  a  passable 
husband.  I  certainly  have  no  reason  to 
flatter  myself  that  you  are  what  is  called 
in  love  with  me  ;  but  the  longer  I  live  the 
more  I  become  convinced  that  happy  mar- 
riages do  not  depend  upon  there  being 
love  on  both  sides." 

"  You  think  there  ought  to  be  love  on 
one  side,  then  ?" 

Mr.  Stanniforth,  whose  countenance 
wore  the  smiling  and  complacent  expres- 
sion which  it  was  wont  to  assume  in  the 
House  of  Commons  after  he  had  disposed 
of  a  difficulty,  replied  that  he  would  not 
go  so  far  as  to  assert  even  that.  Which 
rather  took  the  wind  out  of  Edith's  sails. 

"You  look  very  much  pleased  with 
yourself,"  she  was  provoked  into  exclaim- 
ing. "  Are  you  much  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
posing to  people,  that  you  know  so  well 
how  to  put  your  case  ?  " 
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"I  suppose  no  man  has  had  less  prac- 
tice at  that  kind  of  thing  than  I  have," 
answered  Tom,  still  radiant.  For,  indeed, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  put  the  case 
very  neatly  and  concisely. 

"  Have  you  never  proposed  to  anybody 
before  ?  " 

Mr.  Stanniforth  made  no  answer,  but 
looked  down  and  smiled,  as  if  he  thought 
the  question  was  hardly  a  fair  one. 

Thereupon  the  pitiless  Edith  repeated 
it,  and  he  was  obliged  to  speak. 

"  Well,  if  you  insist  upon  my  telling 
you,"  he  said,  "  I  have.  Only  once, 
though." 

"  Dear  me  !  only  once  ?  And  that  was 
long  ago  ? " 

"  Oh,  come.  Miss  Winnington,  I  don't 
think  we  need  go  into  dates!  If  you'll 
take  me,  such  as  I  am,  you  shall  ask  me 
what  you  please  afterwards,  and  I'll  prom- 
ise to  answer  you  truthfully.  Only,  don't 
you  think  it  is  much  better  to  let  bygones 
be  bygones  .?" 

"  Oh  !  if  you  are  sure  that  they  are  by- 
gones      But,  Mr.  Stanniforth,  I  must 

ask  you  just  one  more  question  :  what 
makes  you  ask  me  to  marry  you  at 
all.?" 

"My  dear  Miss  Winnington,  what  rea- 
son could  I  have  but  one  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  me  to  understand,  then, 
that  you  are  in  love  with  me.'*  " 

The  timid  Edith's  composure  of  tone 
was  not  a  little  disconcerting  to  Mr.  Stan- 
niforth, who  now  behaved  in  a  manner  in- 
consistent with  his  whole  past  history  by 
taking  refuge  in  prevarication.  "Should 
I  have  been  here  if  it  were  not  so?"  he 
asked  reproachfully. 

"And  you  are  certain  that  you  are  not 
in  love  with  anybody  else  .''  " 

"  Anybody  else  .''  1  don't  quite  under- 
stand. Why,  it  stands  to  reason,  you 
know  —  how  could  I  be  ?  " 

"Oh,  Mr.  Stanniforth,  what  a  poor  ac- 
tor you  are  !  Do  you  remember  how 
badly  you  did  your  part  in  those  theatri- 
cals at  Longbourne  .-*  I  can't  pretend  to 
be  a  very  good  actress  myself ;  if  1  had 
been,  I  should  have  accepted  you  first, 
and  told  you  something  afterwards  which 
would  have  made  you  wish  you  were 
dead." 

"  -My  dear  Miss  Winnington  !  " 

"I  really  should  —  unprincipled  as  it 
might  have  been.  But  now,  if  1  do  you  a 
g0(jd  turn  by  refusing  you,  you  will  do 
something  for  me.''  " 

Tom  rubbed  his  head  doubtfully,  for  he 
not  unnaturally  conjectured  that  Edith 
cuntetDplated  eloping  with  a  detrimental, 
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and  was  going  to  ask  for  his  assistance  in 
the  matter. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  think  me  over  cau- 
tious," he  answered,  "  if  I  say  that  I  hate 
making  promises  in  the  dark.  I  should 
be  only  too  glad  to  be  of  use  to  you  in 
any  way,  Miss  Winnington;  but  I'm 
afraid  I  couldn't  help  you  to  do  anything 
that — that  might  seem  to  me  likely  to 
bring  you  unhappiness." 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  Edith  ;  "it  is 
nothing  very  out-of-the-way  that  I  want 
you  to  do  for  me.  It  is  only  "  —  and  here 
she  also  began  to  show  signals  of  distress 
—  "it  is  only  to  behave  as  if  —  that  is, 
not  to  mention  to  my  mother  that  I  have 
refused  you,  for  a  lew  weeks — just  till 
the  end  of  the  season." 

"  Oh,  I'll  promise  that !  "  answered  Tom 
cheerfully,  understanding  well  enough  the 
reason  of  the  request;  "and  I  only  hope 
that,  before  the  end  of  the  season,  some 
more  worthy  man  may  stand  where  I 
hoped  to  have  stood.  I  won't  say  any- 
thing about  my  own  disappointment." 

"No;  I  don't  think  I  would,  if  I  were 
you,"  said  Edith  drily.  "  And  now  let 
me  tell  you  that  it  is  all  over  between 
Philip  and  Nellie.  I  heard  it  from  Philip 
himself  last  night;  his  own  words  were 
that  she  had  told  him  she  had  never  cared 
a  farthing  for  him.  And  I  can't  help 
thinking  it  might  be  worth  your  while  to 
try  again  with  the  lady  to  whom  you  pro- 
posed at  an  unknown  date." 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 
TOM  STANNIFORTH  GIVES  SOME  TROUBLE. 

More  soothing  than  paregoric,  more 
invigorating  than  all  the  waters  of  Vichy, 
Homburg,  and  Kissingen,  were  the  deep 
tones  of  a  man's  voice,  ascending  from 
below,  to  Mrs.  Winnington,  as  she  lay 
outstretched  upon  the  sofa  to  which  her 
old  enemy  had  pinned  her  down.  For  no 
less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  had  Mr. 
Stanniforth  been  in  the  drawing-room 
with  Edith,  and  still  he  was  talking  on,  as 
if  he  never  meant  to  go  away.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  he  never  would  go  away;  Mrs. 
Winnington  was  quite  sure  of  that.  She 
knew  very  well  that  there  is  but  one 
errand  which  can  excuse  a  man  for  pre- 
senting himself  directly  after  breakfast 
and  staying  until  the  luncheon  hour  is  at 
hand  ;  and  although  for  some  lime  past 
she  had  been  in  little  doubt  as  to  Mr. 
Stanniforth's  intentions,  she  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  slippery  ways  of  men 
to  be  thoroughly  comfortable  so  long  as 
the  fatal  word^-  "emained  still  unspoken. 
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Certain  it  was  that  they  liad  been  spoken 
now;  and  Mrs.  Winnington,  despite  the 
horrible  throbbing  of  her  foot,  smiled  with 
the  seraphic  smile  of  a  martyr  at  the 
stake. 

The  long  struggle  was  over,  then ! 
There  need  be  no  more  scheming  and 
plotting,  no  more  grateful  accepting  of 
invitations  ungraciously  given,  no  more 
flattering  of  dull-witted  men,  no  more  ig- 
noring of  the  sneers  of  insolent  women; 
no  more  painful  eating  of  dirt,  in  short. 
Henceforth  there  would  be  a  quiet  sunset 
time  of  peace,  in  which  the  weary  com- 
batant might  lay  down  her  arms  —  not 
unthankfully  after  so  many  and  great 
labors;  a  time  which  might  be  devoted  a 
little  more  to  thoughts  of  that  long  rest 
which  could  not  now  be  very  many  years 
distant,  and  which  hitherto  there  had  not 
been  much  leisure  to  contemplate,  except 
during  a  portion  of  Sunday  morning. 

It  was  thus  that  Mrs.  Winnington  sang 
her  '^xWunc  DUnittis^^''  little  guessing  of 
the  infamous  projects  which  were  being 
concocted  beneath  her  feet.  The  worst 
part  of  her  attack  was  over,  as  she  knew ; 
the  enemy  was  retreating  after  his  usual 
fashion,  with  an  occasional  savage  on- 
slaught to  show  that  he  had  not  yet  quit- 
ted the  field ;  and  at  such  times  Mrs. 
Winnington  always  felt  in  a  low  and 
chastened  frame  of  mind.  She  was  a 
woman  of  no  small  courage  and  endur- 
ance, caring  little  for  pain,  and  fighting  it, 
as  she  always  fought,  with  a  stubborn  de- 
termination not  to  give  in;  but  when  the 
pain  began  to  go,  her  spirits  also  began  to 
droop;  and  just  now  she  felt  very  old  and 
tired  and  inclined  for  rest.  Had  she  been 
in  her  usual  health,  she  would  probably 
have  at  once  set  to  work  to  torment  her- 
self with  doubts  as  to  whether  she  might 
not  have  made  a  more  brilliant  capture 
than  that  of  Tom  Stanniforth,  but  now 
she  was  disposed  to  give  thanks  for  what 
she  had  got.  Tom  Stanniforth  was  not 
only  a  very  rich  man  already,  but  would 
on  his  father's  death  become  one  of  the 
richest  commoners  in  England;  and  now- 
adays wealth  was  a  more  important  thing 
than  title.  Besides,  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  one  should  not  lead  to  the  other. 
It  was  a  pity,  in  some  ways,  that  he  should 
be  a  Radical;  but  if  the  Radicals  were  to 
govern  the  country  for  the  next  twenty 
years,  as  everybody  said  they  were  sure 
to  do,  they  would  want  to  be  better  repre- 
sented in  the  Upper  House  than  they 
were  at  present ;  and  so  opportunity  might 
come  to  the  wealthy  and  deserving.  And 
when  Mrs.  Winnington  reflected  that  it 
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was  within  the  range  of  possibility  that 
these  democrats  might  solve  the  question 
by  sweeping  away  the  hereditary  branch 
of  the  legislature  altogether,  she  breathed 
an  ardent  prayer  for  the  preservation  of 
that  bulwark  of  the  Constitution. 

One  can't  think  of  everything;  other- 
wise Edith  might  have  remembered  that 
her  prolonged  interview  with  Mr.  Stanni- 
forth could  not  fail  to  be  commented  upon, 
and  to  be  productive  of  some  embarrass- 
ment to  her  in  the  near  future.  This 
detail  had  escaped  her  while  she  indulged 
in  pardonable  exultation  over  her  own 
adroitness  and  her  acquisition  of  a  staunch 
and  devoted  friend.  That  Tom  Stanni- 
forth meant  to  prove  himself  such  a  friend 
he  assured  her  again  and  again.  Nothing 
could  exceed  his  gratitude,  unless  it  were 
his  profound  admiration  of  the  insight 
which  had  enabled  her  to  discover  what 
he  did  not  really  know  himself.  He  had 
quite  given  up  thinking  about  Nellie  for  a 
long  time,  he  declared.  Well,  he  had 
given  up  thinking  of  her  in  that  way,  at 
all  events  ;  and  as  for  hope,  he  had  aban- 
doned all  shadow  of  that  from  the  very 
first.  Even  now  he  could  hardly  believe 
—  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  a  full  report  of  all  the 
puerilities  uttered  on  this  occasion  by 
one  who,  through  a  long  career  of  public 
usefulness,  has  ever  been  held  to  possess 
a  stock  of  common  sense  above  the  aver- 
age. Did  Miss  Winnington  really  think 
there  could  be  a  chance  for  him  ?  he  asked 
(for  about  the  twentieth  time).  Would  it 
be  a  good  plan,  now,  if  he  were  just  to  run 
down  to  Longbourne  from  Saturday  to 
Monday,  and  see  how  the  land  lay  ? 

Miss  Winnington  did  not  think  that 
would  be  a  good  plan  at  all.  "  I  know 
exactly  what  you  would  do,"  she  said. 
"If  you  saw  her,  you  would  march  straight 
up  to  her  and  repeat  your  offer  in  a  money- 
or-your-life  sort  of  tone,  just  like — like 
so  many  other  matter-of-fact  people.  "And 
then,  of  course,  she  would  refuse  you 
again.  Nellie  is  a  great  deal  too  proud  to 
throw  over  one  man  and  accept  another 
almost  in  the  same  breath." 

"  Yes  ;  there's  that,  certainly.  I  didn't 
think  of  that." 

"  And,  besides,  aren't  you  rather  forget- 
ting your  promise  to  me  1  " 

"  Dear  me  !  yes  to  be  sure  !  I  do  wish, 
Miss  Winnington,  that  there  was  some- 
body whom  yoi^  wanted  to  marr}*,  and 
that  there  was  a  difficulty  about  it,  so 
that   I    might  be  of  some  assistance  to 
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ing;  "but  my  ambition,  you  see,  is  to 
remain  single,  and  there  is  a  difficulty 
about  that  which  you  can  assist  me  to 
overcome." 

"Just  so.  Well,  you  may  rely  upon 
me  to  do  my  best.  Only,  you  know,  that 
kind  of  deception  can't  be  kept  up  very 
long." 

"  Sufficient  unto  the  season  is  the  evil 
thereof,"  said  Edith.  And  then  she  be- 
gan talking  about  Nellie  again,  until  three 
loud  raps  overhead  caused  her  to  start 
and  turn  pale. 

"Oh,  do  look  at  the  clock!"  she  ex- 
claimed in  dismay.  "  I  must  go  up  to  my 
mother  at  once."  And  she  hurried  her 
visitor  away. 

There  was  no  more  humane  man  in 
England  than  the  member  for  Blackport; 
but,  as  he  walked  down  the  street,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  to  himself  that  it 
would  be  a  blessed  thing  if  the  gout  were 
to  remove  Mrs.  Winnington  to  another 
sphere  of  activity. 

No  such  summary  interposition  on  the 
part  of  Providence  took  place;  and  when 
Mr.  Stanniforth  called  in  Park  Street  two 
days  later,  in  order  to  consult  Edith  upon 
a  certain  subject,  he  not  only  found  her, 
but  also  her  mother,  in  the  drawing-room. 
It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Edith  had  con- 
trived, by  some  stratagems,  to  evade  the 
anxious  lady's  queries  and  to  still  her 
misgivings;  for  Mrs.  Winnington  held 
out  her  hand  with  the  sweetest  of  smiles, 
saying,— 

"You  will  excuse  my  not  getting  up  to 
receive  you.  I  am  still  a  cripple,  you 
see." 

"But  no  longer  a  prisoner,"  observed 
Tom.  "  Oh  !  you're  round  the  corner 
now;  you'll  soon  be  all  right  again,"  he 
added  encouragingly. 

"  It  is  only  a  question  of  time,"  replied 
Mrs.  Winnington,  who  had  not  shaken  off 
the  depression  of  convalescence.  "A 
few  more  attacks  like  this,  and  there  will 
be  an  end  of  me  —  and  it  will  be  just  as 
well  so.  We  all  of  us  have  a  mission  to 
accomplish,  Mr.  Stanniforth,  and,  when 
once  it  is  accomplished,  the  sooner  we 
get  out  of  other  people's  way  the  better. 
I  wish  I  could  feel  that  I  had  accom- 
plished mine !  " 

Not  being  quite  sure  of  the  nature  of 
the  mission  referred  to,  and  fearing  that 
the  subject,  if  pursued,  might  develop  it- 
self into  a  perilous  one,  Tom  made  haste 
to  change  it. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  asked,  "that  Long- 
bourne  is  to  be  let?" 

Mrs.  Winnington   clasped   her   hands, 
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let  them  fall  upon  her  knees,  closed  her 
eyes,  and  nodded  a  great  many  times,  as 
signifying  that  she  could  say  a  good  deal, 
but,  for  charitable  reasons,  abstained  from 
doing  so. 

"  I  never  was  so  astonished  in  my  life,'* 
Tom  went  on.  "  I  was  walking  down 
Oxford  Street  yesterday  afternoon,  when 
I  happened  to  glance  into  a  house-agent's 
window;  and  there,  as  large  as  life,  was 
a  photograph  of  Longbourne.  It  is  to  be 
let  for  a  year  or  more,  they  told  me.  What 
is  the  reason  of  it?" 

"Ah!"  answered  Mrs.  Winnington, 
after  more  dumb  show,  "you  may  well 
ask  the  reason  of  it.  /don't  know. '  Poor 
dear  Margaret !  she  really  is  so  very  ex- 
traordinary. I  have  had  a  letter  from  her^ 
giving  a  sort  of  explanation  of  the  step 
which  she  has  seen  fit  to  take.  I  cannot 
say  that  it  is  a  satisfactory  explanation  tO' 
my  mind,  but  of  course  she  is  mistress  of 
her  own  actions." 

"  She  is  not  —  not  going  to  be  married, 
is  she?"  asked  Tom  hesitatingly. 

"  Oh,  no  !  it  is  not  so  bad  —  not  so  seri- 
ous, I  mean  —  as  that.  But  it  seems  that 
Mr.  Langley  —  a  most  excellent  man,  but 
rather  too  extreme  in  his  views  —  has 
been  putting  notions  into  her  head  ;  and 
now  she  wants  to  go  into  a  sort  of  retreat 
for  several  months.  She  is  rather  myste- 
rious about  it,  but  I  imagine  that  she  is 
thinking  of  entering  some  sisterhood  for 
a  time  ;  she  always  had  a  leaning  towards 
that  kind  of  life.  She  gives  me  no  ad- 
dress, and  her  letters  are  to  be  sent  to 
Longbourne  Rectory.  Why  she  should 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  let  her  house 
I  cannot  understand." 

"  But  can't  you  induce  her  to  reconsider 
her  decision  ?  "  asked  Tom,  to  whom  this 
explanation  seemed  even  less  satisfactory 
than  it  had  done  to  Mrs.  Winnington. 
"People  really  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
disappear  in  that  way  ;  one  can't  tell  what 
may  happen  to  them.  There  must  be 
something  under  all  this  that  you  don't 
know  of." 

Mrs.  Winnington  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders and  spread  out  her  hands.  "  I  have 
protested,"  said  she;  "I  can't  do  more. 
Speaking  quite  frankly,  as  between  rela- 
tives, I  must  say  that  I  think  a  little  more 
consideration  might  have  been  shown  for 
me.  As  you  know,  I  have  made  my  home 
with  Margaret  for  many  years,  not  wish- 
ing that  slie  should  be  left  quite  alone; 
and  the  result  of  her  acting  in  this  pre- 
cipitate manner  is  that  in  a  very  short 
time  I  shall  find  myself  without  a  home 
to  go  to.     Fortunately,  it  so  happens  that 
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my  health  will  oblige  me  to  spend  the 
summer  in  Germany  and  Switzerland; 
but  after  that  I  really  don't  know  what  is 
to  become  of  us.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
find  a  house  and  furnish  it  in  such  a  hur- 
ry, and  I  do  think  dear  Margaret  might 
have  considered  that." 

"  But  what  does  she  propose  doing 
herself.?  She  doesn't  intend  to  remain  in 
retreat  all  that  time,  I  presume?" 

"No;  she  speaks  of  joining  me  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  or  autumn,  and  of 
our  spending  the  winter  together  some- 
where abroad;  but  it  never  seems  to 
occur  to  dear  Margaret  that  I  may  have 
plans  and  engagements  of  my  own.  By 
the  bye,  what  do  you  think  of  doing  this 
year?" 

"  I  ?  Oh,  I  haven't  formed  any  plan  as 
yet !"  answered  Mr.  Stanniforth,  looking 
a  little  guilty  ;  for  the  truth  was  that  he 
had  a  plan  in  his  head,  and  had  called  in 
Park  Street  for  the  express  purpose  of 
taking  Edith's  opinion  with  reference  to 
it.  "  I  haven't  decided  upon  anything 
definitely,  at  least,"  he  added,  by  way  of 
quieting  his  conscience.  And  then,  turn- 
ing to  Edith,  "  Shall  you  be  at  the  Botan- 
ical Fete  this  afternoon.  Miss  Winning- 
ton?  "  he  asked. 

"  Kate  offered  to  take  me,"  answered 
Edith;  "but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall 
go.     It  is  so  hot." 

This  was  not  very  honest  on  the  part 
of  Edith,  who  had  private  reasons  for 
fully  intending  to  be  present  at  the  show 
in  question  ;  but  When  one  has  more  than 
one  intrigue  in  hand,  the  threads  are  apt 
to  become  inconveniently  mixed,  and  it 
did  not  suit  her  purpose  that  Mr.  Stanni- 
forth should  be  there  too. 

"You  must  certainly  go,  Edith,"  said 
her  mother  with  decision.  "It  is  not  at 
all  too  hot,  and  I  shall  trust  to  Mr.  Stan- 
niforth to  find  you  a  seat  in  the  shade, 
I  suppose  you  are  going,  Mr.  Stanni- 
forth ?  " 

Tom  looked  at  Edith,  who  made  a  face 
at  him,  which  he  did  not  understand.  He 
wanted  to  have  a  little  conversation  with 
her,  and  this  opportunity  seemed  as  good 
a  one  as  another. 

"  I'll  go,  if  you'll  go,"  said  he,  flattering 
himself  that  he  was  playing  his  part  very 
cleverly. 

Edith  could  only  answer,  "Oh,  very 
well !  "  but  she  did  manage,  while  shaking 
hands  with  her  visitor,  to  whisper,  "  How 
stupid  you  are  !  "  which  sent  him  away 
much  disconcerted. 

It  was  Lady  Travers  who  had  written  a 
line  to  Walter,  telling  him  to  be  at  the 


Botanical  Gardens  that  afternoon,  and 
who  had  afterwards  mentioned  to  Edith 
what  shfe  had  done.  The  latter  had  re- 
ceived this  intelligence  with  a  proper 
amount  of  outward  indifference,  but  with 
inward  satisfaction  ;  for  she  foresaw  the 
approaching  day  when  Mrs.  Winnington 
would  once  more  have  the  full  use  of  her 
lower  limbs  ;  and  when  that  day  came, 
there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  arranging 
meetings  with  Walter,  if,  indeed,  such 
meetings  did  not  have  to  cease  altogether. 
It  was,  therefore,  excessively  tiresome 
that  Mr.  Stanniforth  should  have  declared 
his  intention  of  joining  himself  on  lo  the 
party;  but  Edith  consoled  herself  with 
the  hope  that  Walter  might  not  be  able  to 
get  away  from  the  City  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  before  which  time  she  thought 
she  could  contrive  to  give  her  other  friend 
a  hint  to  take  himself  off. 

Fortune,  apparently,  was  on  her  side ; 
for  when  she  and  her  sister  drove  up  to 
the  entrance  of  the  gardens  no  Walter 
was  in  sight.  Mr.  Stanniforth,  however, 
was  waiting  patiently  for  them  in  a  beau- 
tifully-fitting suit  of  clothes,  with  a  glossy 
hat,  and  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole.  Has 
anybody  noticed  the  characteristic  cir- 
cumstance that  a  good  Conservative  takes 
instinctively  to  the  wearing  of  old  coats 
after  a  certain  time  of  life,  whereas  your 
Radical  is  always  a  smartly-dressed  man  ? 
Tom,  brilliant  and  beaming,  advanced  to 
meet  the  ladies ;  and  presently.  Lady 
Travers  having  stopped  to  speak  to  an 
acquaintance,  he  led  Edith  out  of  the 
crowd  to  a  comparatively  sequestered 
spot,  behind  a  clump  of  rhododendrons, 
where  two  chairs  had  been  left,  as  if  on 
purpose  for  them. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  he  began  at  once,  "  that 
I  made  some  mistake  this  morning.  Why 
did  you  call  me  stupid?" 

"Why  did  you  insist  on  dragging  me 
here  on  such  a  broiling  afternoon?"  re- 
turned Edith.  "You  are  not  at  all  quick 
in  seeing  what  people  want,  do  you  know." 

"  You  didn't  give  me  a  chance  of  seeing 
until  it  was  too  late;  and  really  I  don't 
call  it  hot  at  all.  But,  to  be  perfectly 
honest,  I  believe  I  was  thinking  rather  of 
what  I  wanted  myself  than  of  what  you 
wanted.  Since  yesterday  I  have  been 
turning  over  in  my  mind  a  project  which 
has  occurred  to  me,  but  I  would  not  take 
any  steps  before  consulting  you  ;  and  that 
was  really  why  I  hoped  I  might  see  you 
this  afternoon.  1  humbly  apologize  for 
my  selfishness." 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence,"  answered 
Edith.     "  What  is  your  project  ?  " 
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"  It  is  about  Longbourne.  How  would 
it  be  if  I  were  to  take  the  place,  and 
spend  the  summer  there?  In  that  way, 
you  see,  I  should  be  living  near  her,  and 
I  might  do  things  by  degrees,  as  you  sug- 
gested. On  thinking  it  over,  I  quite 
agree  with  you  that  hurry  would  be  fatal. 
It  strikes  me  also  that  the  arrangement 
might  be  a  convenient  one  in  some  ways 
for  Margaret." 

Edith  laughed.  "I  think  everybody 
would  know  pretty  well  what  brought 
you,"  she  said.  "  Bachelors  don't  usually 
take  large  country-houses  for  the  sum- 
mer." 

*'  But  I'm  not  exactly  like  the  general 
run  of  bachelors.  I  have  a  large  country- 
house  of  my  own  in  StaffordsWre." 

"  Which  you  never  inhabit.  That 
seems  rather  an  odd  reason  for  taking 
another  one." 

"Oh!  well,  it  is  impossible  to  round 
things  off  with  such  absolute  neatness  ; 
one  can't  create  exactly  the  situation  that 
one  requires.  Even  supposing  that  she 
did  guess  why  I  was  at  Longbourne,  it 
wouldn't  so  much  matter.  I  should  be 
very  humble  and  meek,  and  never  go  over 
to  Broom  Leas  unless  I  were  asked.  I 
really  think  the  thing  might  be  worked 
so  as  to  give  it  an  air  of  probability. 
Margaret  wants  to  go  abroad,  but  doesn't 
care  to  leave  her  house  in  the  hands  of  a 
stranger;  I  agree  to  look  after  the  place 
in  her  absence ;  nobody  need  know  even 
that  I  pay  rent  for  it  —  don't  you  see.'' 
Why  shouldn't  I  wish  to  have  a  house  in 
the  country  as  much  as  anybody  else  ? 
Perhaps  the  air  of  Staffordshire  doesn't 
agree  with  me.  And  of  course  I  shall 
have  people  down  to  stay.  I  had  a  hope 
that  I  might  induce  you  and  your  mother 
to  honor  me  so  far." 

"  Oh,  that  would  never  do  !  "  exclaimed 
Edith  hastily.  But  after  a  minute  she  be- 
gan to  think  that  it  might  do  rather  well. 
"I  wish  we  could,"  she  said  wistfully; 
"but  unfortunately  we  shall  be  at  those 
horrid  German  baths  all  the  summer." 

"Then  why  not  come  in  September  or 
October?  Mrs.  Winnington  said  she 
would  be  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with 
herself  at  that  time." 

"  It  certainly  would  not  be  pleasant  in 
London  just  then.  I  suppose  the  whole 
world  turns  out  of  London  during  those 
two  months,  doesn't  it?  Everybody  has 
a  holiday  —  members  of  Parliament,  and 
merchants,  and  bankers,  and  shopkeepers, 
and  all." 

"  I  don't  know  about  everybody,"  an- 
swered Tom  laughing  ;  "  the  bankers  and 
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merchants  give  themselves  a  holiday,  no 
doubt." 

"  And  then  do  they  shut  up  their  banks 
and  places  ?  " 

"  Not  as  a  rule  ;  but  the  banks  and 
places  get  on  very  well  without  them." 

"  The  poor  clerks  stay  and  do  the  work, 
I  suppose.     How  hard  that  seems  !  " 

"Oh!  they  all  get  their  month  atone 
time  or  another,  I  take  it.  But  about  my 
plan  :  you  think  I  may  venture  to  write  to 
Margaret  then  ?  And  you'll  try  and  per- 
suade your  mother  to  pay  me  a  visit  in 
the  autumn  ?" 

Edith,  who  was  wondering,  at  that  mo- 
ment, whether  Mr.  Boulger's  slaves  were 
allowed  to  choose  their  own  time  for  ab- 
senting themselves,  answered  somewhat 
irrelevantly,  "The  question  is  whether 
September  would  be  the  month." 

"  Oh  !  September,  or  October,  or  No- 
vember, any  time  that  suited  you  best. 
The  only  thing  is.  Miss  Winnington," 
continued  Tom,  with  a  graver  face  and 
some  hesitation  of  speech,  "that  by  that 
time  I  am  afraid  —  or  perhaps  I  ought 
rather  to  say  that  I  hope  —  and  yet  I  have 
no  business  to  hope.  What  I  mean  is 
that  I  don't  see  how  it  would  be  possible 
to  keep  your  mother  in  the  dark  so  long 

as  to  —  to "     Tom  left  his  sentence 

unfinished,  for,  although  he  quite  under- 
stood the  part  that  Edith  wished  him  to 
play,  it  was  a  little  awkward  to  allude  to  it 
in  plain  language. 

"  Our  agreement  was  only  to  hold  good 
up  to  the  end  of  the  season,  you  know,'* 
she  answered,  with  a  faint  smile.  "  I  can't 
look  beyond  the  end  of  the  season.  I 
hate  looking  forward  at  all,  it  always 
makes  me  so  miserable,"  she  added ;  and 
Tom,  glancing  up  suddenly,  saw  that  her 
blue  eyes  were  swimming  in  tears. 

This  spectacle  distressed  him  beyond 
measure.  "  Upon  my  soul,  it's  too  bad  !  " 
he  exclaimed  involuntarily;  and  then, 
"  Miss  Winnington,  I  do  wish  I  could 
help  you  in  any  way." 

"You  can't  help  me,  Mr.  Stanniforth; 
nobody  can  help  me,"  answered  the  girl 
despairingly;  and  the  tears  overflowed 
from  her  eyelids  and  ran  down  her 
cheeks. 

"Now,  now,  you  mustn't  —  you  realCv 
mustn't  give  way!  "cried  Tom,  in  great 
perturbation.  "  Keep  a  good  heart,  my 
dear  Miss  Winnington,  and  it  will  all 
come  right  in  the  end.  I  think  I  can 
partly  understand  what  your  trouble  is; 
but  nobody  can  force  you  to  do  what  you 
don't  want' to  do,  if  you  will  only  stand  at 
bay  and  defy  them.     And  —  and  it  can't 
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last  forever,  you  know,"  added  Tom,  for- 
getting, in  his  desire  to  console  the 
afflicted  one,  that  he  was  cheering  her 
with  the  prospect  of  her  mother's  ultimate 
demise. 

Had  he  been  a  little  better  versed  in 
the  ways  of  women,  he  would  have  known 
that  he  had  but  to  sit  still  and  hold  his 
tongue,  and  that  Edith  would  presently 
recover  herself;  but  he  was  ignorant  of 
this  fact  in  physiology,  and  so  he  went 
on  with  his  well-meant  efforts  at  comfort. 
"  Now,  don't  cry,  pray  don't ;  it  really  isn't 
so  bad  as  you  think  it  is  "  —  and  so  forth. 
Bending  forward  in  the  fervor  of  his  en- 
treaties, he  grasped  Edith's  hand,  which 
was  lying  passively  on  her  lap,  and  which 
she  did  not  withdraw. 

It  was  at  this  most  inopportune  mo- 
ment that  Walter  emerged  from  the  trees, 
and,  halting  abruptly  on  recognizing  the 
couple  before  him,  became,  as  it  were, 
turned  to  stone. 

The  effect  of  this  apparition  upon  Miss 
Winnington  was  very  incomprehensible 
to  Tom  Stanniforth,  who  had  his  back 
turned  to  the  intruder.  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  she  had  snatched  her  hand 
away;  her  tears  were  gone,  a  cheerful  and 
guileless  smile  illumined  her  features,  and, 
except  that  she  was  a  little  red  in  the  face, 
there  was  nothing  about  her  to  indicate 
that  only  a  second  before  she  had  been  a 
prey  to  such  poignant  emotion. 

"Oh,  here  is  Mr.  Brunei"  said  she. 
And  she  got  up,  holding  out  her  hand, 
and  saying,  "How  do  you  do,  Walter?" 
in  the  most  matter-of-course  manner  in 
the  world. 

Walter,  who  had  no  such  aptitudes  for 
self-repression;  made  a  grab  at  his  hat, 
growled  out  something  quite  unintelligi- 
ble, and  glared  at  Mr.  Stanniforth  as  if 
he  meant  to  devour  him,  body  and  bones, 
forthwith. 

"Oho!  now  I  understand!"  thought 
the  latter,  who,  to  be  sure,  could  hardly 
have  helped  understanding.  He  was  a 
good  deal  amused  by  Walter's  angry  face, 
for  the  fact  of  a  man's  being  himself  in 
love  does  not  necessarily  debar  him  from 
enjoying  the  absurd  figure  cut  by  his 
neighbor  in  a  similar  predicament ;  but  he 
saw  that  it  would  not  do  to  let  his  amuse- 
ment appear.  Evidently  nothing  beyond 
the  very  smallest  provocation  would  be 
required  to  bring  about  an  appeal  to  phys- 
ical force,  and  Mr.  Stanniforth  was  not 
inclined  for  public  brawling. 

"  Hadn't  I  better  go  and  tell  Lady 
Travers  where  you  are.'*  "he  suggested. 
"  She  may  be  looking  for  you;  and  I  sup- 
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pose  I  may  leave  you  in  B rune's  charge 
for  the  present,  may  I  not  ?  " 

He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but 
lifted  his  hat  and  walked  away,  leaving 
the  lovers  to  fight  it  out. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Edith, 
after  waiting  in  vain  for  Walter  to  open 
fire. 

"  The  matter  ?  with  me,  do  you  mean  ?  I 
don't  think  I  said  anything  was  the  mat- 
ter with  me,  did  I  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  you  look  all  sorts  of  dread- 
ful things." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  can't  help  my  looks.  I 
must  apologize  for  having  interrupted 
you,  and  driven  Mr.  Stanniforth  away. 
As  I  am  going  away  myself  directly,  per- 
haps I  had  better  look  for  him,  and  send 
him  back  to  you." 

Edith  raised  her  eyes  for  a  moment  to 
Walter's  face,  and  then  let  them  drop 
again,  and  began  drilling  holes  in  the  turf 
with  the  tip  of  her  parasol.  "  If  you  won't 
ask  me  anything,"  she, said  presently,  "  of 
course  I  can't  explain." 

"  Really,"  answered  Walter,  with  a 
short,  angry  laugh,  "I  don't  think  I  care 
particularly  about  explanations.  You 
don't  owe  me  any ;  and  if  you  did,  it  would 
make  very  little  difference.  There  are 
some  things  which  even  you  would  find  it 
rather  hard  to  explain  away." 

"Even  I  !"  exclaimed  Edith,  stung  by 
the  injustice  of  the  innuendo;  "I  don't 
know  what  you  mean  by  that." 

"  I  only  mean  that  you  are  rather  clever 
at  explanations.  I  don't  much  like  them 
myself;  I  prefer  that  there  should  be 
nothing  to  explain.  But  I  suppose  you 
would  not  find  that  at  all  amusing." 

"You  are  very  rude,  and  very  unfair!  " 
cried  Edith.  "If  this  is  all  I  get  by  — 
by " 

"  By  taking  some  trouble  to  lead  a  fool 
into  displaying  his  folly,  you  won't  do  it 
again  ?  Well,  I  hope  you  won't,  I'm  sure* 
I  can  answer  for  one  fool  who  will  decline 
to  play  the  game  any  more,  at  all  events." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Brune,"  re- 
plied Edith  coldly;  "you  had  certainly 
better  give  up  'playing  the  game,'  as  you 
call  it,  since  you  have  no  control  over 
your  temper." 

"I  could  keep  my  temper  well  enough 
if  all  this  were  play  to  me,  as  it  is  to  you. 
But  what  proves  me  a  fool  is  that  I  have 
been  in  earnest.  It  won't  happen  again 
though,  that's  one  thing.  I  don't  under- 
stand the  ways  of  the  world  that  you  live 
in  nowadays,  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
I  should  ever  get  accustomed  to  them. 
Of  course  I  ought  to  see  that  bankers* 
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clerks  are  only  an  inferior  class  of  beings, 
who  may  think  themselves  uncommonly 
lucky  if  they  are  flirted  with,  and  that  the 
men  to  be  married  are  millionnaires,  like 
Stanniforth.  But,  unfortunately,  I  don't 
see  it,  so  I  am  not  fit  to  play  the  game, 
and  the  sooner  I  leave  the  ground  the 
better.     Good-bye,  Miss  Winnington." 

Walter  bowed  with  great  dignity,  and 
prepared  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word. 
He  did  not,  however,  walk  away  quite  so 
quickly  as  he  might  have  done,  and  he 
must  have  been  listening  very  attentively 
to  have  been  arrested  by  the  extremely 
faint  sound  which  presently  reached  his 
ear. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  he,  stopping 
short ;  "  did  you  call  me  ?  " 

"No,"  answered  Edith  in  a  chilling 
tone ;  and  he  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon  " 
again,  and  resumed  his  deliberate  retreat. 

"  Walter ! " 

There  was  no  doubt  about  the  summons 
this  time;  and  Walter  promptly  faced 
about  and  obeyed  it.  "  Have  you  any- 
thing to  say  to  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  only  thought  that,  after  what  you 
said  just  now,  I  had  better  tell  you  that  I 
am  not  going  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Stanni- 
forth. Mr.  Stanniforth  is  going  to  be 
married  —  or  at  least  he  wishes  to  be 
married  —  to  quite  another  person.  It 
was  about  her  that  he  had  been  talking  to 
me  when  you  came  up." 

"  Is  this  true.''"  asked  Walter  hoarsely. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  saying  what 
is  not  true ;  but  you  need  not  believe  me, 
unless  you  like.  If  you  see  Kate  as  you 
go  out,  will  )'0u  tell  her  where  I  am, 
please?  I  don't  wish  to  be  left  quite  by 
myself  among  all  these  people." 

"  Oh,  Edith,  I  beg  your  pardon  !  I  quite 
forgot  that  I  was  leaving  you  alone.  Will 
you  forgive  me,  just  this  once  ?  I  am  so 
awfully  miserable,  and  —  well,  you'll  allow 
that  it  was  enough  to  make  any  fellow  lose 
his  head.  What  was  I  to  think  when  I 
saw  the  man  holding  your  hand?  " 

"  I  can  forgive  you,"  answered  Edith, 
with  a  sigh  ;  "  but  I  wish  you  were  not  so 
—  I  hardly  know  what  to  say." 

"So  jealous,  I  suppose  you  mean." 

"Ah,  Walter,  you  must  not  talk  about 
being  jealous  !  You  know,  I  told  you  that 
I  could  only  meet  you  as  a  friend." 

"  And  I  told  you  that  I  would  rather 
not  meet  you  at  all  than  meet  you  upon 
those  terms.  Lady  Travers  made  me 
promise  a  lot  of  things;  but  I  find  I  can't 
keep  my  promise.  1  can't  look  on  with- 
out hope.  To-day  I  made  a  mistake  ;  but 
it  would  only  be   the   same   thing  some 
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other  day,  and  then  perhaps  it  wouldn't 
be  a  mistake.  If  you  don't  marry  Stanni- 
forth, you  will  marry  somebody  else." 

Edith  shook  her  head. 

"  Then,  why  am  I  to  be  only  a  friend  ? 
Why  won't  you  give  me  one  word  of  com- 
fort ?  Why  won't  you  let  me  have  some- 
thing to  live  for  and  work  for  ?  " 

"  You  know  why.  I  treated  you  badly 
once;  but  I  won't  do  it  again.  Some^ 
times  I  think  I  may  manage  to  end  my 
days  as  an  old  maid;  but  that  is  the  ut- 
most that  I  ever  dare  to  hope  for.  Will 
you  come  and  see  me  sometimes  when 
my  hair  is  grey,  and  I  am  living  in  lodg- 
ings with  a  cat  and  a  canary?" 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  talk  to  you, 
Edith,"  said  Walter.  "You  speak  as  if 
you  wished  me  to  believe  that  you  still 
cared  for  me  ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  should  be  very  foolish  if  I  did  believe 
it.  Perhaps  I  am  more  dull  than  the 
rest  of  the  world;  but  I  do  like  to  have 
things  put  plainly  and  to  know  where  I 
am." 

"You  are  in  the  Regent's  Park,"  an- 
swered Edith,  laughing,  "and  you  are 
attracting  attention  by  your  authoritative 
manners^  and  here  come  Kate  and  Mr. 
Stanniforth  in  search  of  us.  Do,  please, 
try  to  look  like  other  people  for  a  little 
while." 

"  Do  you  know  that  it  is  nearly  dinner- 
time?" said  Lady  Travers.  "Perhaps 
Mr.  Brune  would  be  kind  enough  to  go 
and  find  the  carriage  for  us." 

And  when  Walter  was  gone,  she  whis- 
pered to  Edith  :  "  What  a  goose  you  are 
not  to  marry  Mr.  Stanniforth!  He  is 
worth  a  dozen  of  the  other." 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THE   LAST  DAYS  OF  A  DYNASTY. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago,  at  the  height  of  the 
panic  caused  among  French  Republicans 
by  Prince  Napoleon's  manifesto,  the 
demolition  of  the  ruined  Palace  of  the 
Tuileries  was  commenced.  It  was  a  mere 
chance  that  made  the  final  destruction  of 
the  palace  where  so  many  dynasties  have 
reigned  coincide  with  the  agitation  for  ex- 
pelling imperial  and  royal  princes  from 
France;  yet  the  hazard  was  a  curious  one. 
The  blackened  ruins  had  stood  for  nearly 
twelve  years;  no  Republican  administra- 
tion had  remained  long  enough  in  power 
to  determine  what  kind  of  a  building 
should  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Tuile- 
ries ;  and  it  was  said,  by  those  whose  hope 
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was  father  to  the  thought,  that  the  ground 
would  remain  uncleared  till  it  was  wanted 
for  a  new  palace  to  be  inhabited  by  a  re- 
stored sovereign.  When  at  last  the  carts 
of  the  entrepreneur  de  demolitions  ■^txxdit^ 
their  way  into  the  Cour  du  Carrousel  it 
may  have  looked  as  if  the  Republic  had 
got  consolidated;  and  something  was  in- 
deed said  by  M.  Hdrisson,  the  minister 
for  public  works,  as  to  the  time  having 
arrived  "for  selling  the  crown  jewels,  and 
removing  the  last  vestiges  of  a  palace 
whose  ruins  aptly  symbolized  the  utter 
downfall  of  the  monarchical  system  in 
France."  Well  as  to  "utter  downfall" 
qui  vivra  verra :  extinct  monarchies 
have  unexpected  resurrections;  and  if  the 
burned  stones  of  the  Tuileries  teach  any 
lesson  at  all,  it  is  one  on  the  mutability  of 
all  French  political  systems,  the  republi- 
can as  well  as  others. 

To  those  who  knew  the  court  of  the 
Second  Empire,  the  sight  of  the  Tuileries 
in  recent  years  always  recalled  most  viv- 
idly the  four  terrible  weeks  in  1870,  when 
the  palace  was  last  inhabited  by  the  em- 
press Eugdnie.  Revolutions  have  their 
small  sides ;  and  the  doings  of  sovereigns 
who  begin  to  feel  their  thrones  crack  un- 
der them,  who  are  living  amid  panic- 
stricken  courtiers,  who  are  urged  this  way 
and  that  way  by  contrary  advisers,  and 
who  have  to  make  preparations  for  flight 
in  secret,  lest  by  allowing  their  purpose  to 
be  known  they  should  add  to  the  dismay 
around  them,  are  among  the  most  piti- 
able things  that  can  be  witnessed.  The 
news  of  the  defeats  at  Woerth  and  For- 
bach — which  practically  sealed  the  fate 
of  the  Empire  —  reached  Paris  on  the  6th 
of  August,  a  Saturday;  on  the  7th  a  proc- 
lamation appeared  putting  Paris  in  a  state 
of  siege;  and  on  the  8th  the  empress- 
regent  came  to  the  Tuileries  from  St. 
Cloud.  She  could  not  realize  that  the  end 
of  the  emperor's  reign  was  approaching. 
With  a  lady's  romantic  ideas  about  mili- 
tary possibilities,  she  thought  that  every- 
thing could  be  retrieved  by  2, grand  coup, 
and  that  Bazaine  was  the  man  who  would 
set  matters  right.  She  had  no  great  faith 
in  MacMahon,  and  was  terribly  disap- 
pointed in  General  Frossard,  who  had  been 
the  prince  imperial's  tutor;  there  was,  in 
truth,  considerable  Spanish  vivacity  in 
her  manner  of  expressing  herself  about 
these  two  officers,  who  had  "miserably 
blundered"  as  she  put  it.  On  Tuesday, 
the  9th  of  August,  M.  Emile  Ollivier's 
Cabinet  resigned,  and  General  Cousin  de 
Montauban,  Count  de  Palikao,  beame 
prime  minister  and  minister  of  war.     He 


was  a  man  of  bluff,  soldierly  exterior,  who 
produced  a  sensation  the  first  time  he 
spoke  in  the  Corps  Ldgislatif,  by  saying 
that  he  could  not  speak  loud,  because  he 
had  a  bullet  in  the  chest;  but  he  was  a 
perfect  courtier  who  knew  how  to  say 
pleasant  things  in  his  blunt  way,  and  he 
thought  it  to  be  part  of  his  duty  to  keep 
the  empress  in  ignorance  as  to  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.  However,  her  Majesty's 
delusion  only  lasted  a  few  days,  for  M. 
Conti,  the  emperor's  secretary,  was  seen 
to  be  busy  collecting  the  most  important 
papers  of  his  office  for  removal,  and  the 
empress's  private  friends  began  advising 
her  to  make  preparations  to  secure  her 
own  safety  in  case  things  should  come  to 
the  worst.  Upon  this,  all  of  a  sudden  the 
regent's  confidence  appeared  to  forsake 
her.  She  was  seized  with  the  fear  of  a 
revolution  breaking  out  in  the  night,  and 
of  her  being  massacred  by  torchlight  in 
the  garden.  She  kept  thinking  of  that 
gloomy  night,  the  5th  of  October,  1789, 
when  a  Parisian  rabble  went  to  Versailles 
to  fetch  the  king  and  royal  family  to  the 
capital,  and  when  several  of  the  French 
guards  were  slaughtered  in  protecting 
Marie  Antoinette  from  insult.  One  day 
she  favored  a  plan  for  having  M.  Gam- 
betta  and  some  other  Republican  leaders 
arrested,  and  yet  when  the  scheme  was 
discussed  with  a  view  to  rapid  action  she 
hesitated.  The  tortures  of  mind  which 
she  underwent  were  unimaginable.  In  a 
fortnight  her  fair  face  became  haggard, 
and  streaks  of  silver  showed  themselves 
in  her  hair. 

A  dynasty  which  has  received  notice  to 
quit  labors  under  almost  incredible  diffi- 
culties in  setting  its  house  straight  before 
going.  The  Bonapartes  had  a  longer 
time  for  preparation  than  Louis  Philippe 
and  Charles  X.,  who  both  had  to  fly  at  a 
couple  of  days'  notice  ;  but  when  it  be- 
came a  question  of  sending  state  papers 
and  valuables  out  of  the  Tuileries,  nobody 
could  suggest  how  this  ought  to  be  done. 
The  palace  was  believed  to  be  closely 
watched  by  amateur  revolutionary  detec- 
tives ;  many  servants  of  the  imperial 
household  were  but  half  trusted ;  the  very 
sentries  and  officers  on  guard,  though 
loyal,  were  spies  after  a  fashion,  in  that 
they  kept  their  eyes  and  ears  constantly 
on  the  alert  for  signs  as  to  how  the  war 
was  going  to  end.  It  was  feared,  there- 
fore, that  if  vans  were  introduced  into  the 
courtyard  of  the  palace  the  report  would 
quickly  be  spread  that  the  empress  was 
about  to  take  her  departure ;  besides 
which  there  was  a  serious  dans:er  that  the 
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vans  might  be  waylaid  in  the  streets  and 
ransacked  by  mobs.  M.  Conti  made  en- 
ergetic efforts  to  select  the  most  impor- 
tant of  his  papers;  but  we  know  what 
time  it  requires  for  a  man  in  private  life 
to  classify  letters  which  have  accumulated 
for  a  few  months;  and  M.  Conti,  harassed 
by  all  sorts  of  other  work,  had  in  a  few 
days  to  sort  the  accumulated  state  papers 
of  eighteen  years'  reign.  He  had  to  do 
this,  too,  with  high  officials  and  statesmen 
out  of  office,  daily  besieging  his  door  and 
imploring  him  to  deliver  up  to  them,  or 
else  destroy  in  their  presence,  documents 
in  which  they  were  interested.  The  Due 
de  Persigny  called  at  the  palace  again  and 
again,  and  grew  nearly  frantic  when  some 
papers  relating  to  his  administration  of 
the  Home  Office  could  not  be  found.  In 
the  end  quantities  of  papers  were  torn  up 
into  little  bits  and  mixed  together  by  three 
Corsican  detectives,  who  toiled  ten  hours 
a  day  for  more  than  a  week  over  this  oc- 
cupation in  the  absent  emperor's  study. 
The  papers  could  not  be  burned,  for  it 
would  have  required  a  furnace  to  consume 
them.  When  they  had  been  reduced  to 
bits  they  were  put  into  baths,  and  hot 
water  was  turned  upon  them  to  convert 
them  into  pulp.  Some  other  papers  were 
entrusted  to  faithful  hands  to  be  conveyed 
out  of  the  palace  in  small  packets;  but 
the  great  mass  of  documents  remained  at 
the  Tuileries  and  were  destroyed  in  the 
fire  that  devoured  that  building,  before 
the  commission  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  National  Defence  to  examine  the 
imperial  State  papers  had  found  leisure  to 
overhaul  them. 

A  young  Englishman  who  was  at  this 
time  private  secretary  to  one  of  the  em- 
peror's most  trusted  counsellors  co-op- 
erated in  all  the  measures  that  were  taken 
to  provide  a  hiding-place  for  the  empress, 
in  the  event  of  her  finding  it  impossible  to 
leave  Paris  on  the  sudden  outbreak  of  a 
revolution.  Expiring  dynasties  have  to 
be  served  in  a  very  large  measure  by  for- 
eigners. Native  partisans  are  apt  to  be 
too  zealous,  or  not  loyal  enough  ;  in  the 
latter  case  they  may  use  information  that 
comes  to  them  for  selfish  puri)oses  :  in 
the  former,  they  may  cause  mischief  by 
doing  more  than  is  required  of  them.  All 
the  details  of  the  empress's  eventual  flight 
on  the  4th  September  were  planned  and 
executed  by  five  foreigners. 

The  steps  taken  in  the  first  instance 
to  ensure  the  empress  a  safe  retreat  with- 
in I'aris  itself  were  not  disclosed  to  her 
Majesty.  The  young  Englishman  just 
referred  to,  Mr.  R ,  was  instructed  to 


go  and  see  the  lady  superior  of  the  Con- 
vent des  Oiseaux,  in  the  Rue  de  Picpus 

—  a  suburb  near  the  Bois  de  Vincennes 

—  and  this  good  lady  eagerly  undertook 
to  receive  the  empress  with  one  or  two 
ladies.  A  door  which  opened  from  the 
garden  wall  into  a  small  side  alley,  but 
which  had  not  been  used  for  years,  was 
fitted  with  a  new  lock,  so  as  to  be  readily 
available  as  an  extra  means  of  ingress  or 
exit.  This  work  was  performed  with  the 
utmost  secrecy,  on  the  night  of  the  13th 
of  August,  by  Mr.  R and  the  chap- 
lain of  the  convent,  as  it  would  have  been 
imprudent  to  call  in  any  mechanic  of  the 
neighborhood  for  such  a  job.  The  En- 
glishman had  been  told  to  take  apartments 
at  the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  so  as  to  be  within 
five  minutes'  call  of  the  palace  if  he  should 
be  wanted;  and  a  private  code  of  signals 

—  the  putting  of  a  card  behind  this  or 
that  pane,  in  a  certain  window  of  the 
Louvre  library  —  was  to  convey  to  him  his 
instructions.  At  about  four  o'clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the  14th  of 
August,  a  card  was  so  displayed  as  to 
warn  him  to  go  and  take  his  stand  at  the 
corner  of  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal. 
There,  after  half  an  hour's  waiting,  during 
which  he  heard  sounds  of  rifle-firing  com- 
ing from  the  northern  side  of  the  city,  he 
was  joined  by  M.  Thdlin,  an  imperial 
messenger  {courrier  de  cabinet)^  who 
had  formerly  been  the  emperor's  valet, 
and  was  a  most  devoted  servant.  This 
M.  Thdlin  had  enormous  moustaches  and 
whiskers  like  those  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
king  of  Italy  —  adornments  white  as  cot- 
ton wool;  so  that  his  face  looked  all 
hair,  like  that  of  a  poodle  with  a  pink 
nose  ;  but  it  was  the  face  of  a  most  well- 
bred  poodle,  for  M.  Thelin  was  the  polit- 
est of  men,  and  could  never  accost  any- 
body without  sweeping  his  hat  off  his 
head  to  the  level  of  his  knee.  "  An  insur- 
rection has  broken  out  at  La  Villette," 
he  said,  making  one  of  these  stately  bows 

to  Mr.  R ,  who  in  point  of  age  might 

have  been  his  grandson;  and  in  quiet, 
nicely-toned  words  he  explained  that  a 
gang  of  anarchists,  instigated,  it  was  be- 
lieved, by  the  notorious  Blanqui,  had 
made  a  raid  upon  the  barracks  of  a  com- 
pany of  Sapeurs  Pompiers  (firemen),  in 
order  to  seize  a  stand  of  arms  ;  but  they 
had  been  repulsed  with  loss.  "Too 
soon,  though,  too  soon,"  concluded  M. 
Thdlin  softly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  too  soon  ?  " 
"Why  sir,  if  the  affair  had  been  a  little 
more  serious,  there  would  have  been  an 
excuse   for    arresting  Gambella  and  the 
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others.  We  could  rely  on  the  army  and 
police  at  this  moment.  We  might  have 
made  a  superb  haul  {7t7t  siiperbe  coup  de 
Jilet)r 

After  this  he   told  Mr.  R to  walk 

up  and  down,  under  the  colonnade  of  the 
hotel,  until  he  should  see  another  card  put 
in  the  window  of  the  library  to  inform  him 
that  he  was  no  longer  wanted.  It  was  not 
quite  certain  yet  whether  the  movement 
at  La  Villette  was  an  isolated  affair,  or 
whether  it  was  not  the  signal  for  a  more 
general  outbreak  which  would  occur  in 
the  night.  Precautions  must  be  taken, 
and  all  the  empress's  friends  must  remain 
on  the  watch. 

Precautions  had  been  taken  indeed. 
There  were  five  hundred  policemen  in 
plain  clothes,  all  armed  with  life-preserv- 
ers and  revolvers,  scattered  along  the 
streets  and  quays  round  the  palace  at  the 
moment  when  M.  Thdiin  was  speaking, 
and  how  good  a  watch  they  kept  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  four  of  them 
presently  arrested  the  Englishman,  who 
was  out  on  business  similar  to  their  own. 
Seeing  a  young  gentleman  pacing  to  and 
fro  and  occasionally  throwing  glances 
towards  the  windows  of  the  Louvre,  they 
thought  this  suspicious.     It  seems  that 

they    made  to   Mr.   R the  signs  by 

which  detectives  recognize  one  another, 

but  Mr.  R ,  having  no  connection  with 

the  police,  remained  irresponsive,  and 
walked  stolidly  on,  till  of  a  sudden  he  felt 
a  muscular  arm  passed  through  one  of  his 
and  a  peremptory  voice  whispered  in  his 
ear  :"  Come  with  us  —  I  advise  you  to 
make  no  noise  and  offer  no  resistance." 

None  was  offered.     In  the  twinkling  of 

an  eye  Mr.  R was  hustled  into  a  cab; 

three  men  entered  with  him,  a  fourth 
climbed  on  to  the  box;  and  the  vehicle, 
turning  on  the  Quai  du  Louvre,  was  rap- 
idly driven  towards  the  Prefecture  de  Po- 
lice. On  the  way  Mr.  R ■  was  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  name  and  business,  but 
he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  supply  any  in- 
formation whatever,  and  when  he  had 
said  this,  his  escort  seemed  to  think  they 
had  a  valuable  capture.     However,  at  the 

Prefecture  Mr.   R asked  to  see   M. 

Lagrange,  the  chief  of  the  Political  De- 
partment, with  whom  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted, and  that  gentleman  happening 
to  be  at  the  office,  the  Englishman  was  at 
once  liberated  with  apologies.  But  M. 
Lagrange  showed  himself  very  curious  as 

to  Mr.  R 's  business,  and  somewhat 

nettled  when  he  could  not  ascertain  what 
it  was.  He  dared  not  say  much  to  a 
secretary  of  a  senator  who   had  several 


times  been  a  cabinet  minister,  and  who 
was  known  to  be  one  of  the  emperor's 
most  intimate  confidants;  but  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  police  to  find  out  things,  and 
they  are  naturally  mortified  and  jealous 
when  they  discover  that  their  functions 
are  being  encroached  upon  without  their 
being  able  to  guess  by  whom  or  for  what 
purpose.  "  Well,"  said  M.  Lagrange 
gloomily,  when  he  saw  that  putting  play- 
ful questions  was  of  no  avail,  "  I  think 
you  ought  to  tell  his  Excellency  that  we 
are  doing  our  best  to  protect  her  Majesty, 
and  that  we  are  more  likely  to  succeed  if 
all  the  friends  of  the  dynasty  act  in  con- 
cert. Some  of  our  men  may  arrest  you 
again  and  baulk  you  in  some  important 
business,  if  we  are  not  told  what  you  are 
about." 

All  this  was  true  enough,  but  M.  Pidtri, 
the  prefect  of  police,  knew  more  than  M. 
Lagrange  did,  and  that  same  evening  ac- 
costing Mr.  R at  the  Tuileries,  where 

the  empress  was  Jiolding  an  informal  re- 
ception, he  gave  him  a  little  yellow  card 
in  an  oval  glass  medallion.     This  was  to 

serve  in  case    Mr.  R was   molested 

again.  There  was  not  a  word  of  print  or 
writing  on  the  card,  but  on  one  side  of  it 

was  engraved  a7i  open  eye.     Mr.    R 

only  had  occasion  to  use  it  once,  and  this 
was  enough  to  convince  him  of  its  magi- 
cal properties,  for  the  policeman  in  uni- 
form to  whom  he  exhibited  it,  stepped 
back  instantly,  with  his  hand  to  the  peak 
of  his  cocked  hat  and  with  a  look  of  great 
respect. 

The  empress's  reception  on  the  night 
of  the  14th  of  August  was  to  be  the  last 
grand  gathering  of  the  imperial  court  in 
state.  Hearing  of  the  affair  at  La  Vil- 
lette, and  how  promptly  the  military  and 
police  had  put  the  insurgents  to  reason, 
senators,  deputies,  and  other  important 
people  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Paris  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  empress.  Most 
of  them  had  put  on  uniforms  or  dress 
clothes  ;  those  who  in  their  excitement 
had  forgotten  this  piece  of  etiquette,  were 
turned  back  with  gentle  words  by  the 
ever  courtly  vice-chamberlain,  Vicomte  de 
Laferriere,  of  whom  it  used  to  be  said 
that  if  he  had  had  to  be  guillotined  after 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  would  have 
insisted  upon  going  to  the  scaffold  in  a 
swallow-tail  and  white  gloves.  Those 
whom  M.  de  Laferriere  sent  away  re- 
turned by-and-by  properly  clothed  and 
wearing  their  orders;  and  some  of  them 
brought  their  wives  with  them,  so  that 
the  reception-rooms  of  the  palace,  which 
had   all   been   thrown    open   and   hastily 
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lighted,  presented  quite  an  animated  ap- 
pearance. The  empress,  however,  and 
all  the  ladies  were  dressed  in  deep  mourn- 
ing for  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  the 
war.  Her  Majesty's  dress  was  a  low- 
bodied  one  of  black  net ;  her  only  orna- 
ments were  jet  bracelets  and  a  jet  diadem, 
which  lent  to  her  pale,  anxious  face  a 
most  august  look.  All  the  court  footmen 
wore  black  liveries. 

In  spite  of  these  funereal  garbs  the 
general  tone  of  conversation  was  sprightly 
and  hopeful.  Some  cheering  news  had 
been  received  from  the  seat  of  war,  and 
for  this  one  evening  the  court  was  itself 
again.  It  was  like  the  last  flash  of  the 
sun  before  it  sets  behind  red  clouds.  As 
to  the  insurrection  which  had  been  put, 
down  in  the  afternoon,  the  ministers,  and 
particularly  M.  Henri  Chevreau  who  ruled 
at  the  Home  Office,  were  far  from  making 
light  of  it;  but  they  declared  compla- 
cently that  government  was  quite  strong 
enough  to  detect  and  punish  the  "  real 
instigators  "  of  the  outrage.  These  sig- 
nificant words  somehow  found  their  way 
out  of  doors  ;  and  that  night  not  a  single 
one  among  the  twenty  Republican  deputies 
slept  in  his  bed.  Even  M.  Thiers  — 
though  he  was  not  a  Republican  then  — 
deemed  it  prudent  to  go  and  sleep  at  a 
friend's  house.  On  the  following  day  the 
Opposition  was  able  to  set  itself  right 
with  the  country  by  energetically  dis- 
claiming, both  in  the  Chamber  and  in  the 
press,  all  complicity  in  the  unpatriotic  riot 
at  La  Villette  ;  but  on  that  Sunday  night 
before  the  members  of  the  Left  could  give 
currency  to  their  disclaimers,  they  nat- 
urally felt  nervous  lest  government  should 
arrest  them  and  proclaim  that  it  had 
proofs  of  their  having  been  in  league  with 
the  rioters.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
as  Paris  was  in  a  state  of  siege,  men  ap- 
prehended on  a  treasonable  charge  could 
have  been  tried  by  court-martial  and  sum- 
marily shot. 

The  events  of  the  14th  served  on  the 
whole  to  give  the  court  too  great  a  sense 
of  security.  On  the  17th  the  battles 
round  Metz  began,  and  Bazaine's  armies, 
everywhere  outnumbered  and  beaten,  had 
to  retreat  before  the  German  hosts.  But 
St.  Privat  and  Gravelotte  were  reported 
to  the  Parisians  as  victories,  and  it  was 
said  that  Bazaine  had  thrown  himself  into 
Metz  in  order  to  take  up  a  *'  strong  posi- 
tion "  !  The  empress  believed  in  all  these 
fables.  Was  it  a  wonder  that  she  should 
do  so  when  at  clubs  like  the  Union  and 
the  Cercle  Imperial,  old  generals  would 
bark  furiously  at  you   if  you  expressed 


any  doubt  as  to  Marshal  Canrobert's  hav- 
ing driven  a  whole  regiment  of  Prussian 
cuirassiers  into  the  sand-pits  of  Jaumont 
—  sand-pits  which  had  no  existence  ? 
The  truth  is,  double  sets  of  telegrams 
used  to  be  sent  from  the  seat  of  war,  and 
those  which  related  events  with  some  ap- 
proach to  the  truth  (for  none  of  them  were 
wholly  truthful)  were  never  communicated 
to  the  empress.  When  the  hoaxing  de- 
spatch about  the  Jaumont  sand-pits  was 
put  into  her  hands,  the  poor  lady,  believ- 
ing in  a  real  victory,  was  so  overjoyed 
that  she  ran  down  from  her  apartments  to 
the  guard-room  right  among  the  soldiers, 
who  were  lying  upon  camp-beds  or  play- 
ing cards,  and  waved  the  telegram,  crying : 
"The  Prussians  are  beaten  !  "  She  then 
suspended  all  her  own  personal  prepara- 
tions for  flight.  She  said  that  if  a  revo- 
lution were  attempted  in  Paris  she  would 
herself  ride  at  the  head  of  the  troops  that 
quelled  it.  This  was  her  mood  during 
several  days,  and  it  explains  how  so  few 
of  her  own  chattels  were  removed  from 
the  palace.  Her  wardrobe  contained 
more  than  three  hundred  dresses;  her 
collection  of  fans,  of  furs,  of  lace,  and 
linen  was  probably  unique,  for  the  pin- 
money  which  she  had  received  in  monthly 
payments  ever  since  her  marriage  amount- 
ed to  ;^48,ooo  a  year,  and  one  may  add 
that  she  had  never  failed  to  spend  this 
sum  to  the  last  franc.  Everything  that 
the  empress  possessed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  her  jewels  and  a  few  valuable  mis- 
sals, was  left  at  the  Tuileries  when  she 
fled;  and  the  jewels  would  have  been 
abandoned  too,  had  not  Madame  Carette, 
one  of  her  Majesty's  ladies-in-waiting, 
prevailed  upon  her,  after  much  pleading, 
to  have  these  treasures  confided  to  a 
banker. 

The  empress  led  a  curious  life  during 
her  last  days  on  the  throne.  She  was  up 
every  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  attired  in 
a  black  cashmere  dress  which  she  wore 
all  day  with  plain  white  collar  and  cuffs. 
At  half  past  seven  she  heard  mass  said  in 
the  private  chapel  of  the  Tuileries  by 
Monseigneur  Bauer,  her  almoner.  Im- 
mediately after  this  she  took  a  cup  of 
chocolate  with  Madame  Carette,  who,  by 
the  bye,  was  one  of  the  most  renowned 
court  beauties  and  a  most  charming  com- 
panion, owing  to  her  exquisite  cheerful- 
ness. Another  of  the  empress's  ladies 
was  Madame  Lebreton  (sister  of  General 
Bourbaki),  who  has  followed  her  into  exile 
and  has  always  been  one  of  her  most 
sensible,  patient  advisers.  The  empress's 
private  apartments  were  on  the  first  floor 
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of  the  Pavilion  de  Flore  overlooking  the 
garden,  and  commanding  a  glorious  view 
of  the  Seine  and  the  Champs  Elysees  as 
far  as  the  Triumphal  Arch.  The  room  in 
which  she  generally  sat  was  a  circular 
saloon,  very  gaily  decorated  with  panels 
painted  by  Charles  Chaplin  and  illustrat- 
ing the  loves  of  a  violet  and  a  rose.  In 
this  room  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  long  after  the  nominal  hour  for 
dinner,  which  day  after  day  was  delayed, 
the  empress  received  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  visitors,  and  the  confusion  of 
those  wretched  times  was  shown  by  the 
kind  as  well  as  by  the  number  of  persons 
who  were  allowed  to  penetrate  into  her 
presence. 

Crack-pated  men  bringing  plans  for 
new  campaigns,  inventors  who  had  new 
sorts  of  shells  to  propose,  wives  of  con- 
victs who  sought  pardons  for  their  hus- 
bands, and,  it  is  pitiful  to  add,  men  of 
every  degree  who  wanted  to  coax  or  bully 
grants  of  money,  posts,  or  decorations, 
out  of  a  regent  whom  they  knew  to  have 
more  in  her  of  womanly  sweetness  than 
of  regal  strength  — all  these  people  were, 
by  some  unpardonable  mismanagement 
on  the  part  of  those  who  should  have 
protected  the  empress,  allowed  to  plague 
her  all  day  long.  An  excuse  that  may  be 
offered  for  some  of  the  men  then  in  power 
is  that  several  of  them  were  quite  new 
to  the  responsibilities  of  office.  M.  Cle- 
ment Duvernois,  for  instance  —  a  young 
man  of  twenty-nine  who  had  become  min- 
ister of  commerce  on  the  strength  of  some 
dashing  newspaper  articles  —  was  a  regu- 
lar Bohemian,  who  used  always  to  show 
an  inch  of  shirt  between  his  vest  and  the 
waistband  of  his  nether  garments.  From 
absent-mindedness  he  would  go  out  with 
a  patent-leather  boot  on  one  foot  and  a 
clump-soled  shoe  on  the  other.  This  ec- 
centric man  of  talent,  who  displayed  some 
administrative  ability  in  provisioning 
Paris  for  the  siege,  used  to  give  audience 
to  quondam  Bohemian  brethren  at  the 
Cafd  de  Madrid,  and  when  he  could  not 
grant  them  all  they  desired,  he  would  dis- 
miss them  in  batches,  saying:  "Ay,  you 
must  see  the  empress  —  I'll  take  care  that 
you  are  admitted."  Things  reached  a 
pretty  pass  when  on  the  31st  of  August  a 
horde  of  hungry  supplicants,  tired  of 
waiting  in  the  antechambers  of  the  Tui- 
leries,  pushed  their  way  into  the  private 
dining-room,  and  swooped  upon  a  cold 
luncheon  that  had  been  spread  for  the 
empress. 

On  the  1st  of  September  some  servants 
of    the    imperial    household    absconded, 


taking  with  them  portable  articles  of  val- 
ue:  statuettes  of  bronze  and  marble,  min- 
iature paintings,  albums.  Some  of  the 
empress's  dresses  vanished.  General 
Roland,  the  governor  of  the  palace,  was 
at  pains  to  secure  proper  attendance  for 
the  regent ;  and  going  on  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion through  the  kitchens,  he  was  stupe- 
fied to  see  workmen,  soldiers,  and  women 
—  the  friends  of  the  scullions  —  being 
treated  as  honored  guests  in  the  servants' 
hall.  The  intruders  were  ejected  pretty 
quickly  by  guards  summoned  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  by  this  time  it  was  known  that 
the  emperor's  struggle  against  the  Ger- 
man armies  was  hopeless,  and  there  was 
a  general  feeling  abroad  that  before  many 
days  were  over  the  Tuileries  would  be  in 
possession  of  the  mob.  The  only  person 
who  seemed  to  doubt  this  was  the  em- 
press herself.  She  still  had  her  self-con- 
tained paroxysms  of  terror  about  being 
murdered  by  an  armed  mob;  but  she 
thought  that  the  garrison  of  Paris  would 
make  a  resolute  stand  for  the  imperial 
cause,  and  keep  the  throne  upstanding, 
though  she  herself  might  accidentally  be 
put  to  death. 

Her  infatuation  was  so  great  that  it  is 
a  wonder  how  she  was  persuaded  to  leave 
Paris  on  the  4th,  and  it  is  still  stranger, 
perhaps,  that  she  should  have  managed 
to  escape  from  it  alive.  The  tidings  of 
the  emperor's  capitulation  at  Sedan  circu- 
lated in  Paris  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd 
of  September;  and  throughout  the  night, 
Cabinet  Councils  were  held  at  the  Tuile- 
ries—  that  is,  ministers,  legislators,  and 
generals  kept  coming  and  going  to  proffer 
advice,  or  bring  idle  bits  of  news.  The 
empress  never  went  to  bed.  Towards  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  feeling  exhausted, 
she  stepped  on  to  the  balcony  overlooking 
the  garden,  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  The 
city  was  at  that  moment  perfectly  quiet ; 
the  sentries  stood  at  their  accustomed 
posts  guarding  all  the  gates  ;  and  the  rows 
of  gas-lamps  that  marked  the  two  miles' 
length  of  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Ely- 
sees,  and  the  long  straight  line  of  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli,  naturally  suggested  reflections 
on  the  splendid  strategical  position  which 
the  Tuileries  occupied  for  defence.  It 
had  been  one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  the 
emperor's  reign  to  fortify  his  palace  with 
broad  avenues,  along  which  artillery  would 
have  free  range  in  sweeping  down  mobs. 
Returning  from  the  balcony,  the  empress 
said  to  M.  Jerome  David,  minister  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  who  was  poring  over  a  plan  of 
Paris:  "See  these  three  points  —  what 
could  they''''  (meaning  the  people  of  Paris) 
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"do  without  arms,  if  the  soldiers  only  did 
their  duty  here?"  M.  David,  who  had 
been  a  captain  of  Zouaves,  concurred,  and 
felt  sure  that  no  open  revolt  would  be  at- 
tempted. The  principal  matter  under 
consideration  at  that  moment  was  what 
kind  of  a  proclamation  the  empress-re- 
gent should  issue  to  the  people  of  Paris, 
and  whether  she  should  ride  forth  on 
horseback  through  the  streets  to  the 
Corps  Ldgislatif,  to  announce  with  her 
own  lips  the  dissolution  of  that  unpopular 
assembly,  and  the  institution  of  a  new 
Council  of  Regency,  under  the  presidency 
of  M.  Thiers  or  General  Trochu.  The 
empress  felt  a  strong  personal  antipathy 
towards  M.  Thiers ;  but  politics  have  dire 
necessities,  and  it  was  known  that  M. 
Thiers  would  be  willing  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  the  Council,  provided. the 
Corps  L^gislatif  were  dissolved,  and  pro- 
vided also  that  the  emperor  abdicated  in 
favor  of  the  prince  imperial.  As  to  Gen- 
eral Trochu,  governor  of  Paris,  it  was  an 
ominous  circumstance  that  he  did  not  put 
in  an  appearance  at  the  palace,  though  he 
had  been  twice  summoned.  On  one  oc- 
casion his  servants  gave  answer  that  he 
was  out.  The  second  time  it  was  said 
that  he  had  gone  to  bed,  leaving  express 
orders  that  he  was  "  not  to  be  disturbed 
for  anybody^  M.  Pietri  knew  that  a 
meeting  of  Republican  members  had  been 
held  at  the  general's  house  in  the  evening, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  place  no  reliance 
on  Trochu,  but  to  entrust  all  military  ar- 
rangements for  the  morrow  to  Marshal 
Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  the  commander  of 
the  Paris  garrison.  Unfortunately  no  ef- 
fect was  given  to  this  resolution  when 
taken.  The  empress's  apartments  were 
crowded  with  politicians,  courtiers,  and 
officers  —  all  talking  and  vowing  their 
readiness  to  die;  but  it  occurred  to  no- 
body to  go  and  carry  to  the  marshal  the 
empress's  order  that  all  the  highways  to 
the  Tuileries  and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
should  be  guarded,  so  that  no  crowds 
should  assemble  within  a  kilometre  of  the 
palace.  The  order  in  question  was  al- 
lowed to  lie  on  a  table  amid  heaps  of 
others,  which  her  Majesty  had  tired  her 
fingers  in  signing,  and  which  were  never 
to  be  obeyed. 

At  five  o'clock,  when  it  was  full  dawn, 
M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  editor  of  the  Z/- 
bert^y  arrived  at  the  palace  and  craved  an 
audience.  **  A/i,  c'est  le  fas  soy  cur  des  dy- 
nasties !  (the  grave-digger  of  dynasties)" 
exclaimed  the  empress  wearily.  M.  de 
Girardin  had  gone  to  give  advice  in  ex- 
tremis  to   Louis    Philippe    in    1848,  and 


oddly  enough  he  came  back  to  the  Tui- 
leries at  two-and-twenty  years'  interval 
with  identically  the  same  counsel  as  he 
had  conveyed  to  the  Orleans  prince  — 
that  is,  abdication,  dissolution,  and  a  new 
ministry  with  M.  Thiers  at  its  head. 

The  empress  could  not  help  saying  to 
him  with  a  smile:  "  M.  Thiers  est  un 
atout  qui  revient  souvent  dans  votre  jeu 
(M.  Thiers  is  a  trump  you  often  get  in 
your  hand)."  However,  M.  de  Girardin's 
advice  was  palatable,  for  it  was  given  with 
great  spirit,  and  he  wound  up  by  saying: 
"If  your  Majesty  appears  on  horseback 
fearlessly  among  the  people  of  Paris,  you 
may  count  on  their  enthusiasm  and  loy- 
alty; but  you  should  take  a  sleeping- 
draught  now  to  give  you  rest  for  a  few 
hours,  and  when  you  awake  drink  a  bowl 
of  beef  broth." 

The  empress  had  been  ready  to  faint 
with  fatigue  before  M.  de  Girardin  came. 
Some  elderly  senators  and  deputies,  una- 
ble to  bear  up  as  she  had  done,  had  wan- 
dered into  different  state  saloons  and 
curled  themselves  upon  sofas  and  settees 
to  sleep.  There  were  officers  lying  about 
in  all  the  passages  with  their  swords 
buckled  on,  and  servants  had  to  pick  their 
way  gingerly  among  them  to  carry  trays 
with  hot  coffee  and  bouillon  on  them. 

The  empress  would  not  consent  to  take 
rest,  her  excitement  was  too  great.  Re- 
vived by  the  idea  that  a  great  display  of 
energy  would  be  required  of  her  pres- 
ently, she  began  to  busy  herself  in  a 
womanly  way  as  to  vvliat  kind  of  riding- 
habit  she  should  put  on.  She  retired  to 
her  dressing-room  thinking  to  don  a  plain 
black  habit,  on  the  breast  of  which  should 
be  pinned  a  small  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor;  but  by  some  inexplicable  mis- 
chance the  only  habit  available  was  found 
to  be  a  green  one  embroidered  with  gold 
—  the  costume  of  the  imperial  hunt  at 
Fontainebleau  and  Compi5gne,  which  had 
to  be  worn  with  a  three-cornered  hut,  ci  let 
Louis  XV.  This  was  pronounced  too 
theatrical  for  the  occasion.  There  had 
been  some  other  habits  in  the  wardrobe, 
but  they  could  not  be  discovered. 

Little  things  can  make  or  mar  great 
events.  When  a  lady  has  dressed  herself 
expressly  to  do  a  thing,  she  generally 
does  it ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
if  the  empress  had  put  on  a  habit,  her 
appearance  in  that  attire  would  have  had 
an  electrifying  effect  on  her  entourage^ 
whose  enthusiasm  must  have  reacted 
upon  herself.  As  it  was  she  returned  to 
her  drawing-room  disheartened,  and  no- 
body who  saw  her  jaded  face  could  have 
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advised  her  to  take  any  action  requiring 
vigor  of  body  or  of  mind.  Nevertheless 
she  clung  tenaciously  to  the  hope  that 
Marshal  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  —  a  one- 
armed  Crimean  veteran — would  keep 
order  in  the  city,  and  her  spirits  rose  a 
little  as  the  morning  passed  without 
bringing  any  reports  of  insurrection. 

But  the  awaking  of  Paris  on  that  4th  of 
September  had  been  like  the  simmering 
of  a  vast  cauldron  —  crowds  bubbling  up 
all  over  it,  and  vaporing  off  their  feelings 
in  talk.  There  was  no  violence  ;  only  a 
very  small  party  of  anarchists  had  their 
minds  set  upon  revolution.  M.  Thiers 
wanted  the  regency  to  be  maintained,  and 
sent  several  messages  to  the  palace  to  say 
so  ;  M.  Gambetta  was  in  doubt  as  to  what 
would  be  best  for  the  country,  but  was 
not  eager  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  on  the  war.  Under  these  circum- 
stances there  was  no  organized  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  empire  —  it  was  borne 
down,  so  to  say,  by  the  overpowering 
force  of  mobs  pressing  upon  it  from  every 
direction.  P>om  the  moment  when  no 
order  had  been  issued  to  the  military  to 
keep  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  clear,  all 
idea  of  resistance  became  useless.  By 
one  o'clock  that  enormous  square  was 
covered  with  a  multitude  that  looked  like 
a  sea  —  not  a  stormy  one,  but  calmly  wav- 
ing with  irresistible  might. 

Soon  after  two  the  human  tide  over- 
flowed into  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  began  to  roll  towards  the  palace  in 
long,  slow  streams.  All  the  faithful  of 
the  Second  Empire,  the  friends  of  the 
eleventh  hour,  the  courtiers  of  misfor- 
tune, were  gathered  in  the  white  drawing- 
room  contiguous  to  the  empress's  private 
apartments.  A  report  was  brought  to  her 
Majesty  that  the  Count  de  Cossd-Brissac, 
and  some  other  combative  young  men, 
had  revolvers,  and  expressed  their  inten- 
tion of  using  them  on  the  first  representa- 
tives of  the  canaille  who  should  try  to 
enter  the  palace.  The  empress  at  once 
sent  word  to  these  gentlemen  requesting 
that  they  should  do  nothing  so  rash  as  to 
fire,  or  even  to  exhibit  their  arms.  A 
moment  afterwards  she  asked  for  an  op- 
era-glass, and  standing  behind  the  curtain, 
scrutinized  the  crowd  which  had  advanced 
as  far  as  the  private  garden.  She  was 
amazed  and  shocked  to  see  M.  Victorien 
Sardou,  the  dramatist,  apparently  leading 
the  rabble;  but  the  truth  is,  M.  Sardou 
had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mob 
only  that  he  might  control  it.  It  was  a 
very  courageous  thing  he  did  on  that  day, 
and  it  was  largely  owing  to  him  that  the 
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palace  was  not  sacked  when  the  populace 
got  possession  of  it. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  two  Signor 
Nigra,  the  Italian  ambassador,  passed 
through  the  white  drawing-room  with  a 
rather  jolly  air  on  his  face,  as  though 
nothing  were  happening.  "  What  news  ?  " 
asked  somebody.  "Mais  rien,"  he  an- 
swered cheerfully,  and  strode  off,  erect 
and  long-legged,  into  the  empress's 
rooms.  He  had  come  to  tell  the  empress 
that  it  was  time  to  fly.  Her  fortitude  for- 
sook her  at  this  during  a  few  seconds,  and 
she  could  not  articulate,  but  she  made  a 
sign  that  she  wished  to  go  and  show  her- 
self to  those  who  had  stood  by  her  faith- 
fully to  the  last.  The  door  of  the  white 
drawing-room  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
empress  appeared  for  a  moment  on  the 
threshold  —  an  inexpressibly  touching 
little  figure  in  her  simple  black  dress  and 
white  collar.  She  made  a  curtsey  and 
waved  her  hand,  trying  hard  to  smile, 
while  many  —  not  all  of  them  women  — 
were  sobbing  aloud.  Then  with  gentle 
persuasion  Prince  Richard  Metternich, 
the  Austrian  ambassador,  drew  her  back, 
and  the  door  was  closed  again. 

There  was  a  common-looking  cab  stand- 
ing on  the  Quai  du  Louvre,  but  the  driver 
was  no  less  a  person  than  the  emperor's 
deputy  master  of  the  horse — Mr.  Gam- 
ble, an  Englishman.  Mr.  Gamble  had 
been  servant  to  Prince  Louis  Napoleon, 
while  the  latter  was  living  as  a  refugee  in 
London  in  1847,  and  with  touching  fidelity 
he  insisted  upon  resuming  his  menial  po- 
sition when  his  master  went  into  exile 
again  after  losing  his  throne.  He  always 
drove  the  emperor  and  empress  at  Chisle- 
hurst,  though  his  post  as  deputy  master 
of  the  horse  under  the  empire  had  given 
him  social  precedency  with  colonels.  On 
the  4th  September  he  had  dressed  himself 
to  look  as  much  like  a  cabman  as  possi- 
ble, but  there  were  firearms  in  both  his 
pockets,  and  the  horse  in  the  shafts  of  his 
cab  was  one  of  the  fastest  trotters  in  the 
imperial  stables.  The  empress  presently 
came  out  from  the  eastern  gate  of  the 
Louvre  with  Madame  Carette,  both  veiled. 
They  were  escorted  by  Signor  Nigra  and 
Prince  Metternich.  M.  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps  marched  in  front  to  see  if  the 
coast  was  clear.  Just  as  the  empress  was 
about  to  step  into  the  cab,  a  street-boy 
recognized  her,  and  raised  the  cry  : 
"  Voila  r I}nperatrice ! '''*  With  great 
presence  of  mind  M.  de  Lesseps  sped  him 
a  kick,  crying:  "Ah!  you're  crying, 
''Vive  V  E7npereur ! '' 2iXt  you?  that  will 
teach  you."    And  this  was  enough  to  set 
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bystanders  against  the  boy  while  the  cab 
drove  off. 

The  empress  was  taken  to  the  house  of 
Dr.  Evans,  the  American  surgeon-den- 
tist in  the  Champs  Elysdes.  It  was  at 
first  intended  that  she  should  remain 
there  for  two  or  three  days  and  then  take 
refuge  in  the  Convent  de  Picpus  —  these 
arrangements  having  been  made  under 
the  assumption  that  the  revolutionary 
government  would  set  a  close  watch  upon 
all  the  stations  to  prevent  her  iMajesty 
from  escaping.  But  Count  de  Keratry, 
the  new  prefect  of  police  who  was  ap- 
pointed at  four  o'clock,  at  once  gave  his 
predecessor  to  understand  that  the  em- 
press had  much  better,  for  her  own  sake, 
leave  the  country  that  night,  however 
tired  she  might  be.  "  The  best  way," 
he  said,  "would  be  for  her  to  leave  by 
an  ordinary  train  and  to  be  accompanied 
to  the  station  by  no  man  who  was  well 
known  to  the  public.  Detectives  should 
be  sent  to  the  waiting-room  to  protect  her 
in  case  of  need."  This  message  was 
brought  to  Dr.  Evans's  towards  seven 
o'clock,  while  the  empress  was  sleeping 
soundly.  Her  friends  hesitated  whether 
she  ought  to  be  disturbed,  for  she  had 
sunk  quite  prostrate  and  it  was  feared 
that  a  break  in  her  rest  followed  by  great 
fatigue  might  bring  on  brain-fever.  On 
consideration,  however,  it  was  decided 
that  she   ought   to    be    removed    out   of 

harm's  way ;  and  Mr.  R ,  the  young 

Englishman  who  had  already  been  em- 
ployed in  the  empress's  secret  service, 
was  instructed  to  attend  her  to  the  station 
in  the  evening,  take  tickets  for  her,  and 
see  her  safely  off.  All  this  was  done 
without  any  hitch;  the  empress  with  Ma- 
dame Lebreton  took  the  eight  o'clock 
train  for  Maubeuge  on  the  northern  line, 
and  none  of  the  ordinary  passengers  in 
the  train  knew  that  she  was  travelling  by 
it.  The  guard  was  aware  of  the  fact,  and 
four  gentlemen  travelling  in  different  car- 
riages went  with  the  empress  as  private 
escort  (though  she  did  not  suspect  it),  and 
only  returned  to  Paris  when  she  had 
reached  Belgium.  Hence  she  made  her 
way  to  England  by  a  roundabout  route, 
returning  to  France  by  way  of  Calais  to 
avoid  a  long  sea-passage.  Finding  at 
Calais  that  it  would  be  unsafe;  for  her  to 
embark,  she  proceeded  to  Deauville,  ar- 
riving there  on  Wednesday  the  7th.  The 
"Gazelle,"  a  40-ton  cutter  yacht  belong- 
ing to  field-marshal  Sir  John  Burgoyne, 
happened  to  be  lying  in  the  port,  and  it 
was  in  this  boat  that  her  Majesty  crossed 
with  Madame  Lebreton.     The  seamen  on 


board  had  no  idea  who  was  their  passen- 
ger. The  empress,  after  a  stormy  pas- 
sage, reached  Ryde  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th,  and  alighted  at  the  York  Hotel, 
whence.she  started  on  the  following  day 
for  Hastings  to  join  the  prince  imperial. 

Such  was  the  confusion  attending  upon 
the  collapse  of  the  empire  that  the  em- 
press forgot,  before  going  away,  to  draw 
a  sum  of  ^60,000  which  remained  in  the 
hands  of  M.  Wolmer,  the  emperor's  cash- 
ier. She  started  with  very  little  money, 
and  with  no  luggage  but  a  hand-bag.  All 
the  morning  of  4th  of  September,  M.  Wol- 
mer, an  elderly,  business-like  Alsacian, 
waited  in  his  office  (though  it  was  gen- 
erally closed  on  Sundays),  expecting  that 
a  cheque  with  the  empress's  signature 
would  be  presented  to  him,  and  he  had 
prepared  packets  of  banknotes  of  all  val- 
ues, and  a  few  rouleaux  of  Napoleons,  so 
that  the  whole  sum  might  be  conveniently 
carried  away  by  the  drawer.  But  it  never 
occurred  to  him  to  send  and  remind  the 
empress  of  the  'amount  that  was  lying  to 
her  credit  —  and  two  days  after  she  had 
fled,  he  went,  after  much  cogitation,  and 
paid  the  ;^6o,ooo  into  the  hands  of  M. 
Ernest  Picard,  the  minister  of  finance  in 
the  Government  of  National  Defence.  M. 
Wolmer  was  much  blamed  for  this  by  the 
imperial  family,  \»ho  held  that  he  ought  to 
have  caused  the  money  to  be  placed  pri- 
vately to  the  empress's  account  in  some 
London  bank.  M.  Wolmer's  explanation 
of  the  incident  is,  that  if  he  had  been 
caught  removing  the  moneys  from  his 
strong  box  and  dealing  with  them  in  any 
way  without  authority,  it  might  have  been 
suspected  that  he  was  trying  to  do  a  little 
business  in  his  own  interest.  M.  Wolmer 
was  prudent  as  a  cashier,  but  he  lost  the 
empress  ;^ 60,000  at  a  time  when  the 
money  could  be  ill  spared.  In  fact,  not- 
withstanding all  that  Republican  papers 
stated  as  to  the  vast  sums  which  the  em- 
peror and  empress  had  put  away  abroad, 
the  Revolution  of  the  4th  September  had 
found  the  imperial  family  quite  unpre- 
pared; and  many  would  be  surprised  to 
hear  how  poorly  circumstanced  the  em- 
press actually  was  when  she  landed  in 
England. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
A   CHINESE   FUNERAL. 

I  WAS  disturbed  one  day  during  my 
mid-day  meal  at  Hong-kong  by  a  commo- 
tion in  a  street  adjoining  the  one  in  which 
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I  was  residing,  caused  by  a  Chinese 
funeral  of  more  than  the  usual  preten- 
sions. As  very  little  is  know  among  for- 
eigners, even  those  residing  in  China,  in 
regard  to  "celestial"  obsequies  and  their 
meanings,  I  took  some  trouble  to  gather 
information  regarding  the  strange  pag- 
eantry which  I  that  day  witnessed. 

It  is  the  general  custom  in  China,  when 
a  man  is  about  to  die,  for  the  eldest  son 
to  remove  him  from  the  bed  to  the  floor 
of  the  principal  room  of  the  house,  where 
he  fs  laid  with  his  feet  to  the  door.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Fuh-kien 
are  in  the  habit  of  placing  a  piece  of  sil- 
ver in  the  mouth  of  the  dying  person  — 
with  which  he  may  pay  his  fare  into  the 
next  world  —  and  carefully  stopping  up 
his  nose  and  ears.  In  certain  cases  they 
make  a  hole  in  the  roof,  to  facilitate  the 
exit  of  the  spirits  proceeding  from  his 
body;  their  belief  being  that  each  person 
possesses  seven  animal  senses,  which  die 
with  him  ;  and  three  souls,  one  of  which 
enters  Elysium  and  receives  judgment; 
another  abides  with  the  tablet  which  is 
prepared  to  commemorate  the  deceased ; 
and  the  third  dweKs  in  his  tomb. 

Whether  all  these  practices  are  ob- 
served in  Hong-kong,  I  am  unable  to  say; 
probably  the  setting  open  of  the  windows 
and  doors  is  regarded  as  a  preferable  pro- 
ceeding to  making  a  hole  in  the  roof,  more 
especially  when  the  death  happens  to  oc- 
cur in  the  lowest  room  of  a  three-storied 
house.  Here,  however,  as  elsewhere,  the 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  head  of  a 
family  is  communicated  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  all  his  relatives,  and  the  house- 
hold is  dressed  in  white  —  the  mourning 
color  of  China.  Priests  and  women  hired 
to  mourn  are  sent  for  at  the  same  time; 
and  on  their  arrival,  a  table  is  set  out  with 
meats,  fruits,  lighted  candles  and  joss- 
sticks,  for  the  delectation  of  the  souls  of 
the  deceased;  and  the  wailing  and  weep- 
ing by  the  mourning-women  is  relieved  at 
intervals  by  the  intoned  prayers  of  the 
priest  or  the  discordant  "tom-tomming" 
of  "  musicians  "  who  have  also  been  called 
to  assist  in  the  ceremonies.  The  women 
weep  and  lament  with  an  energy  and  dole- 
fulness  which,  if  genuine,  would  be  highly 
commendable;  but  ungenerous  "barba- 
rians "  of  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
Chinese  assert  that  this  apparently  over- 
whelming grief  is,  at  least  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  mere  sham.  In  regard  to  the 
nearest  relatives  of  the  deceased,  it  would 
be  uncharitable  to  presume  there  is  not  a 
considerable  amount  of  real  grief  beneath 
all  this  weeping   and  wailing;  but  hired 
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mourners,  who  are  usually  the  most  di 
monstrati  ve  on  these  occasions,  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  launch  every  other  day  into 
convulsive  lamentations  of  a  genuine  na- 
ture over  the  death  of  individuals  they 
hardly  know  by  name.  As  it  is,  the  priest 
usually  directs  these  emotional  demon- 
strations much  in  the  same  way  as  a  con- 
ductor controls  the  performance  of  a  band 
of  musicians :  now  there  are  a  few  irreg- 
ular wails  ;  then  a  burst  of  them,  relieved 
in  turn  by  a  few  nasal  notes  from  the 
priest,  the  intervals  being  filled  up  by  the 
"  tom-toms,"  and  an  occasional  titter  from 
the  latest  comers. 

One  of  the  strangest  features  in  the  ob- 
sequies I  witnessed  was  the  erection  of  a 
structure  in  front  of  the  house  in  which 
the  death  occurred,  to  enable  the  coffined 
body  to  be  brought  down  to  the  roadway 
from  the  room  in  which  it  was  lying. 
The  house  being  a  three-storied  one,  and 
the  body  lying  in  one  of  the  topmost 
rooms,  the  erection,  which  furnished  a 
sloping  footway  of  planks  from  the  room 
to  the  road,  and  a  landing  at  the  top,  had 
necessarily  not  only  to  be  lofty  but  sub- 
stantial. Communication  was  of  course 
had  with  the  room  through  the  window. 
These  structures  are,  I  believe,  erected 
for  two  reasons  —  first,  because  strange 
families  in  a  house  object,  on  supersti- 
tious grounds,  to  a  corpse  being  taken 
through  their  rooms;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause it  is  almost  impracticable  to  get  a 
heavy  Chinese  coffin  down  the  narrow, 
tortuous  stairs  of  many  of  the  native 
houses.  For  a  similar  reason,  no  body  in 
course  of  transportation  from  one  part  of 
China  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
ment is  allowed  to  pass  through  any 
walled  town.  No  corpse,  either,  is  ever 
allowed  to  be  carried  across  a  landing- 
place  or  to  pass  through  a  gateway  which 
can  in  any  way  be  construed  as  pertain- 
ing to  the  emperor.  The  Chinese  are  in- 
deed so  superstitious  in  regard  to  death 
as  seldom  to  mention  that  word  itself, 
preferring  to  take  refuge  in  a  circumlocu- 
tion, such,  for  instance,  as 
come  immortal." 

What  may  be  particularized  as  the 
public  obsequies  of  the  deceased,  on  the 
special  occasion  I  refer  to,  were  com- 
menced by  a  procession  issuing  from  the 
house  on  the  mission  known  as  "  buying 
the  water"  wherewith  to  wash  the  body 
of  the  deceased.  First  came  the  "  musi- 
cians "  (save  the  word);  then  a  priest, 
wearing  a  long  robe  of  a  dark-red  color 
and  a  sort  of  college  cap  ;  and  lastly,  the 
white-clad  mourners.     On  the  mainland, 
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the  procession  would  probably  have  re- 
paired to  the  nearest  river,  well,  or  even 
the  wet  ditch  of  the  city,  for  the  water; 
but  these  antiquated  conveniences  being 
scarce  in  Hong-kong,  the  sorrowful  cor- 
*,egl  on  this  occasion  was  compelled  to 
wend  its  steps  to  the  government  hydrant 
at  the  end  of  the  street!  The  leading 
actor  in  this  ceremony  of  "buying  the 
water"  was,  as  usual,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  deceased,  a  boy  about  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age.  Notwithstanding  his  youth, 
however,  his  part  was  performed  with  an 
exactness  that  must  have  resulted  from  a 
considerable  amount  of  previous  instruc- 
tion. Bearing  in  his  hand  a  wand  covered 
with  white  indented  paper,  supported  on 
each  side  by  a  female  relative,  and  bend- 
ing nearly  double  in  token  of  his  intense 
grief,  this  young  scion  of  the  deceased 
proceeded  slowly  and  gravely  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  hydrant,  the  "band  "  mean- 
while doing  their  best  with  the  tom-toms 
and  that  close  imitation  of  the  Scotch 
bagpipe,  the  Chinese  pipe.  Arrived  at 
the  hydrant,  the  party  knelt  around  that 
useful  apparatus  ;  the  "  musicians  "  re- 
doubled their  exertions,  and  the  priest  his 
prayers  ;  more  incense  was  burned,  and  a 
tremendous  burst  of  wailing  and  lamenta- 
tion went  up  from  the  mourners.  While 
these  performances  were  in  operation,  the 
youth  to  whom  I  have  just  referred  drew, 
with  the  requisite  prostrations  and  solem- 
nity, a  basin  of  water  from  the  hydrant, 
and  then  scattered  a  few  coins  on  the 
ground  by  way  of  payment.  It  is  essen- 
tial in  this  ceremony  that  the  water  should 
be  paid  for.  The  procession  thereafter 
returned  to  the  house,  where  doubtless 
the  body  of  the  deceased  was  washed  by 
the  boy,  in  compliance  with  the  custom  of 
his  country. 

After  the  body  of  the  deceased  is 
washed  in  this  mannei",  it  is  dressed  in 
the  best  clothes  which  belonged  to  the 
man  in  his  lifetime,  a  hat  being  placed  on 
his  head,  a  fan  in  his  hand,  and  shoes  on 
his  feet,  the  idea  being  that  he  will  be 
clothed  in  these  habiliments  in  Elysium, 
and  consequently  that  he  must  appear 
there  as  a  respectable  and  superior  mem- 
ber of  society.  At  intervals  during  these 
and  subsequent  ceremonies,  gilt  and  sil- 
vered paper  in  the  shape  of  coins  and 
sycee  bars  is  burned,  in  the  belie£  that  it 
will  also  pass  into  the  invisible  world, 
where  it  will  be  recoined  into  solid  cash  ; 
and  clothes,  sedan-chairs,  furniture,  buffa- 
loes and  horses,  made  of  paper,  are  trans- 
ferred on  the  same  principle  to  the  "  better 
land  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  dead. 


The  body  was  now  brought  through  the 
window  and  placed  in  the  coffin  on  the 
stage  at  the  top  of  the  temporary  wooden 
structure.  It  is  the  practice  with  the 
richer  Chinese  to  keep  the  coffined  bodies 
of  their  relatives  in  their  houses  for  long 
periods,  sometimes  for  years.  This  cus- 
tom was  not  followed  on  this  occasion, 
for  the  funeral  took  place  immediately 
after  the  ceremony  of  "  buying  the  water." 
Large  sums  of  money  are  expended  on 
coffins  by  the  "celestials,"  and  a  dutiful 
son  will  see  that  his  parents  are  provided 
with  these  melancholy  receptacles  some- 
times many  years  before  their  death. 
They  are  made  of  heavy  boards  four  or 
five  inches  in  thickness,  and  rounded  at 
the  outer  joints,  and  appear  to  invariably 
take  the  form,  in  this  colony,  of  the  pol- 
ished trunk  of  a  tree.  Inside,  they  appear 
to  be  lined  with  a  sort  of  mortar;  the 
joints  are  all  carefully  closed  with  a  simi- 
lar substance;  but  a  small  hole  is  drilled 
through  the  coffin  over  the  face  of  the  de- 
ceased, so  as  to  leave  a  channel  of  escape 
and  entrance  for  the  spirits. 

It  was  a  work  of  some  difficulty  to 
bring  the  coffined  body  down  the  steep 
footway  from  the  window  to  the  road  ;  but 
the  task  was  finally  accomplished  without 
mishap,  amidst  the  renewed  waitings  of 
the  mourning-women,  the  shrieks  of  the 
pipe,  and  the  belaboring  of  the  tom-toms. 
Awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  coffin  in  the 
street  were  some  twenty  elaborately 
carved  and  lavishly  gilded  sedan-chairs, 
constructed  especially  for  use  on  such  oc- 
casions. These  chairs  contained  meats, 
fruits,  and  cakes  —  real  and  artificial  —  in 
profusion.  Among  other  articles  displayed 
were  two  excellently  cooked  sucking-pigs. 
Two  or  three  altar-pieces,  emblazoned  with 
the  name  and  age  of  the  deceased,  were 
also  carried  in  the  procession;  also  ban- 
ners, the  deceased's  tablet  and  photo- 
graph, and  other  articles  —  the  bearers  all 
being  dressed  more  or  less  in  mourning 
costume.  Before  the  procession  started 
for  the  burial  ground  at  Mount  Davis, 
there  was  more  wailing,  more  incense 
burned,  more  shrieks  from  the  "gusty 
pipe,"  and  more  prayers  from  the  priest. 
One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  mourners 
was  to  walk  round  the  coffin;  and  then 
the  procession  moved  off,  the  coffin  tak- 
ing the  last  place  in  the  co7-tt'i^e. 

At  Mount  Davis  the  body  was  con- 
signed to  the  earth  with  much  lamenta- 
tion, incense-burning,  and  praying.  There 
was,  however,  apparently  but  little  differ- 
ence between  the  ceremonies  engaged  in 
at  the   grave,  so  far  as   the   priest,   the 
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mourners,  and  especially  the  "  musicians  " 
were  concerned,  and  those  earlier  in  the 
day.  The  deceased's  tablet  is  carried 
back  in  procession  to  the  house,  and  there 
set  up  in  a  room  specially  reserved  for 
such  purposes,  with  other  tablets  of  the 
family.  Before  these  tablets,  incense  is 
daily  burned  and  prayers  offered.  The 
food  carried  in  the  procession  is,  we  be- 
lieve, commonly  distributed  among  the 
poor;  sometimes,  however,  a  portion  of 
it  is  consumed  in  the  house. 

The  burial-places  are  sometimes  se- 
lected by  necromancers  ;  and  if  the  family 
be  rich,  this  selection  is  often  made  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense. A  good  view  for  the  entombed 
spirit  is  one  of  the  chief  requirements  for 
a  grave.  The  side  of  a  hill  overlooking 
water,  a  copse,  or  a  ravine  near  a  hilltop, 
are  highly  favored  spots.  About  the  5th 
April  in  each  year,  the  population  of  the 
country  may  be  seen  trooping  out  to  their 
tombs  to  repair  and  sweep  them  and  make 
offerings.  A  Chinese  tomb  in  the  south 
of  China  seems  invariably,  so  far  as  the 
outline  on  the  ground  is  concerned,  to 
take  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  Omega 
(G);  and  when  raised  to  any  height  it 
usually  much  resembles  a  huge  armchair 
with  a  round  back,  the  coffin  being  placed 
in  the  seat. 


From  The  Spectator. 
"STUDY  AND  STIMULANTS." 

What  is  the  real  influence  of  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics  upon  the  brain  ?  This 
is  a  question  which  has  suggested  itself 
to  every  man  who  has  had  much  intellec- 
tual work  to  do,  and  especially  to  that 
large  class  of  persons  who  earn  a  living 
by  the  exercise  of  their  brains,  instead  of 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  Theoretical 
discussions  of  it  we  have  had  in  abun- 
dance, indeed  in  superabundance,  and  the 
effect  of  them  has  only  been,  for  the  most 
part,  to  prompt  the  resigned  inquiry, — 
Who  shall  decide,  when  doctors  disagree  ? 
Mr.  A.  Arthur  Reade,  however,  in  a  book 
bearing  the  above  title,  has  raised  this 
question  again,  to  apply  to  it  a  new  meth- 
od of  solution,  certainly  far  more  enter- 
taining than  the  old  one,  whatever  its 
ultimate  value  may  prove  to  be.  He  has 
changed  the  venue,  as  the  lawyers  would 
say,  from  the  theoretical  to  the  practical 
realm,  and  instead  of  asking  what  is  the 
real  influence  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  upon 
the  brain,  he  asks  what  has  been  the  ex- 


perience of  those  engaged  in  intellectual 
work.  And  in  pursuance  of  his  method, 
he  has  addressed  inquiries  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  distinguished  men  of  letters,  in- 
cluding statesmen,  essayists,  novelists, 
journalists,  and  inventors,  and  their  replies 
constitute  the  present  volume.  Mr. 
Reade  deserves  great  credit  for  the  felici- 
tous and  insinuating  manner  in  which  he 
must  have  framed  his  inquiries,  to 
wheedle  this  irritabile  ^enus  into  such 
interesting  replies,  for  he  furnishes  us 
with  two  hundred  pages  of  reading  mat- 
ter possessing  that  element  of  person- 
al interest  which  the  mo'st  scrupulous  of 
us  enjoy,  without  arousing  any  of  those 
qualms  of  conscience  which  haunt  us  dur- 
ing the  perusals  of  the  indiscretions  of 
literary  executors,  or  the  familiar  and 
sometimes  libellous  gossip  of  the  society 
journals.  In  spite  of  our  just  denuncia- 
tion of  the  modern  "interviewer,"  we  feel 
more  than  an  abstract  interest  in  reading 
of  Mr.  Boehm's  vigorous  daily  regimen, 
or  in  learning  that  Mark  Twain  finds  three 
hundred  cigars  a  month  sufficient  to  keep 
his  constitution  upon  a  firm  basis.  Of 
course,  the  excessive  use  of  either  alco- 
hol or  tobacco  is  beyond  the  range  of  this 
discussion  ;  "  excessive  "  means  harmful, 
and  it  is  absurd  to  ask  if  that  which  is 
harmful  is  beneficial ;  we  are  concerned 
with  the  inquiry  whether  the  proper  use 
of  them  leads  to  the  production  of  more 
and  better  work. 

As  we  have  said,  one  learned  theoretical 
argument  may  generally  be  set  off  against 
another,  with  the  corollary  that  the  major- 
ity of  doctors  smoke  and  take  wine,  so 
that  we  are  not  surprised,  on  opening 
Mr.  Reade's  book,  to  come  upon  several 
flat  contradictions.  Mr.  Allibone  leads 
off  with  the  opinion  that  the  chief  benefit 
of  smoking  is  that  it  keeps  its  devotee 
quiet  for  an  hour  after  dinner,  "which  is 
a  great  thing  for  digestion."  He  may  be 
paired  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  bases  his 
dislike  of  it  mainly  upon  the  belief  that  it 
makes  a  man  content  to  be  idle,  when  he 
would  otherwise  be  at  work.  Again,  Mr. 
Robert  Buchanan  believes  that,  physiolog- 
ically speaking,  both  alcohol  and  tobacco 
are  invaluable  to  humankind ;  while  Mr. 
G.  F.  Watts  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
introduction  of  tobacco  by  civilized  races 
has  been  an  unmixed  evil.  Professor 
Rawlinson  begins  his  letter  by  saying  that 
it  does  not  appear  to  him  that  the  method 
of  the  present  inquiry  can  lead  to  any  im- 
portant results;  while  Mr.  Charles  Reade, 
in  the  next  letter,  writes:  "Your  subject 
is  important,  and  your  method  of  inquiry 
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sound."  We  care  comparatively  little, 
however,  what  most  of  these  gentlemen 
think  on  the  subject,  our  interest  lies  in 
learning  what  they  do ;  actions  speak 
louder  than  words,  and  many  of  Mr. 
Reade's  correspondents  entirely  miss  the 
point  when  favoring  him  with  their  own 
ideas  on/:the  subject.  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Mur- 
ray, for  instance,  begs  the  question  when 
lie  says  :  •*  I  thought  it  was  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  more  work  a  man  has  to 
do,  the  less  he  can  afford  to  muddle  him- 
self in  anyway.  .  .  .  Fiat experimentuin 
in  corpora  viliore.''^  This  "  generally 
admitted"  may  be  ranked  with  "every 
schoolboy  knows  ;  "  the  object  of  the  pres- 
ent investigation  is  to  find  whether  alco- 
hol and  tobacco,  properly  used,  do  muddle 
a  man.  The  book  abounds,  however,  in 
interesting  bits  of  autobiography. 

The  letters  are  given  in  alphabetical 
order,  an  arrangement  which  brings  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold's  characteristic  letter  to 
the  front.  He  has  always  drunk  wine, 
chiefly  claret,  and  has  never  smoked.  He 
writes:  "Real  brain-work  of  itself,  I 
think,  upsets  the  worker  and  makes  him 
bilious  ;  wine  will  not  cure  this,  nor  will 
abstaining  from  wine  prevent  it.  But,  in 
general,  wine  used  in  moderation  seems 
to  add  to  the  agreeableness  of  life, — for 
adults,  at  any  rate;  and  whatever  adds  to 
the  agreeableness  of  life  adds  to  its  re- 
sources and  powers."  Dr.  Alexander 
Bain  informs  us  that  the  difficulty  which 
presses  upon  him  is  this:  "In  organic 
influences  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  lay 
down  the  law  of  concomitant  variations 
without  exception,  or  to  affirm  that  what 
is  bad  in  large  quantities  is  simply  less 
bad  when  the  quantity  is  small.  There 
may  be  proportions  not  only  innocuous, 
but  beneficial."  Professor  Paul  Bert  ex- 
presses his  opinion  in  four  propositions, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  last:  "The 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors  and  of  tobacco  in 
feeble  doses  affords  to  many  persons  very 
great  satisfaction,  and  is  altogether  harm- 
less and  inoffensive."  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman, 
in  a  "  breef  skech  ov  mei  leif,"  which 
looks  like  Swedish,  but  is  afterwards  dis- 
covered to  be  the  "parshiali  reformd 
speling,"  expresses  his  "  ferm  konvikshon 
that  they  ekserseiz  a  dedli  influens  on 
the  hiuman  rase."  Professor  Blackie 
considers  smoking  "vile  and  odious;" 
Mr.  Ruskin  "entirely  abhors"  it;  Mr. 
G.  F.  Watts,  as  we  have  said,  thinks  the 
introduction  of  it  has  been  an  "unmixed 
evil;"  Dr.  Martineau's  "intense  dislike 
of  it"  has  restricted  his  travelling  to  a 
minimum,  and  kept  him  from  all  public 
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places  where  he  was  "  liable  to  encounter 
its  sickening  effects;"  Mr.  Cornelius 
Walford  believes  it  to  be  "a  more  insid- 
ious stimulant  than  alcoholic  beverages  ;  " 
Mr.  Gladstone  "detests"  it;  and  Pro- 
fessor Mayor  computes  that  he  must  have 
saved  some  ;^  1,500  by  abstaining  from  it. 
Surely,  Byron's 

Sublime  tobacco  !  which  from  East  to  West 
Cheers  the  tar's  labor,  and  the  Turkman's  rest, 

has  not  often  been  subjected  to  such  a 
severe  indictment,  and  if  many  of  the 
readers  of  this  volume  are  like  that  in- 
genuous member  of  Parliament  who 
recently  declared  that  he  should  be  influ- 
enced much  more  strongly  by  the  example 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  the  matter  of 
pigeon-shooting,  than  by  all  the  arguments 
of  the  opponents  of  it,  we  may  expect  to 
hear  of  an  immediate  and  great  defection 
from  the  ranks  of  the  smokers.  Side  by 
side,  however,  with  the  above  sentiments, 
the  volume  contains  numerous  grateful 
testimonies  to  the  opposite  effect.  Mr. 
Boehm  finds  that,  after  a  long  spell  of 
work,  a  cigarette  is  a  soother  for  which 
he  has  a  "perfect  craving;"  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan smokes  "pretty  habitually,"  and, 
as  we  have  said,  believes  tobacco  to  be 
"  invaluable  to  humankind  ;  "  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins  writes  that  when  he  is  ill,  tobacco 
is  the  best  friend  that  his  irritable  nerves 
possess;  when  he  is  well,  but  exhausted 
by  work,  tobacco  nerves  and  composes 
him  ;  and  he  maliciously  adds:  "When  I 
read  learned  attacks  on  the  practice  of 
smoking,  I  feel  indebted  to  the  writer, 
—  he  adds  largely  to  the  relish  of  my 
cigar."  Mr.  Darwin  found  that  "two 
little  paper  cigarettes  of  Turkish  tobacco  " 
rested  him,  after  he  had  "been  compelled 
to  talk,  with  tired  memory,  more  than  any- 
thing else;"  with  Professor  Dowden,  to- 
bacco "soothes  away  small  worries,"  and 
"  restores  little  irritating  incidents  to  their 
true  proportions;"  Mr.  R.  E.  Francillon 
finds  that  his  consumption  of  tobacco  and 
his  production  of  work  are  "  in  almost  ex- 
act proportion,"  and  has  a  very  strong 
suspicion  that  if  he  did  not  smoke  (which 
he  finds  harmless)  he  would  have  to  con- 
quer really  dangerous  temptations;  Mr. 
G.  A.  Henty  believes  "smoking,  if  not 
begun  until  after  the  age  of  twenty-one,  to 
be  advantageous  alike  to  health,  temper, 
and  intellect;"  Mr.  James  Payn  smokes 
the  whole  time  he  is  engaged  in  literary 
composition,  and  says  :  "  As  I  have  worked 
longer  and  more  continuously  for  thirty 
years  than  any  other  author  (save  one),  I 
cannot  believe  that  tobacco  has  done  me 
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any  harm."  Dr.  W.  H.  Russell  has  "  felt 
comforted  and  sustained"  in  his  work  by 
both  alcohol  and  tobacco,  especially  by 
the  latter;  M.  Taine  finds  cijjarettes  use- 
ful between  two  ideas,  —  when  he  has  the 
first,  but  has  not  arrived  at  the  second. 
Finally,  Mr.  Clemens,  "Mark  Twain," 
contributes  a  long  and  very  funny  account 
of  his  experience.  He  began  to  smoke 
immoderately  —  one  hundred  cigars  a 
month  —  when  he  was  eight  years  old. 
Before  he  was  twenty,  he  had  increased 
his  allowance  to  two  hundred;  before  he 
was  thirty,  to  three  hundred.  At  various 
times  he  has  abstained  for  several  months, 
but  has  quite  forgotten  whether  the  result 
on  each  occasion  wUs  good  or  evil.  Being 
under  a  contract  to  produce  "Roughing 
It,"  he  wrote,  without  smoking,  six  chap- 
ters in  three  weeks;  resuming  smoking, 
he  burned  the  six  chapters,  and  wrote 
the  book  in  three  months,  "  without  any 
bother  or  difficulty."  When  he  takes  his 
annual  eight  months'  holiday,  he  finds 
three  hundred  cigars  a  months  sufficient 
to  keep  his  constitution  on  a  firm  basis; 
when  he  is  at  work,  —  but  he  must  take 
the  responsibility  of  the  next  awful  state- 
ment :  "  I  allow  myself  the  fullest  possible 
marvel  of  inspiration ;  consequently,  I 
ordinarily  smoke  fifteen  cigars  during  my 
five  hours'  labors,  and  if  my  interest 
reaches  the  enthusiastic  point,  I  smoke 
more.  I  smoke  with  all  my  might,  and 
allow  no  intervals."  Our  readers  must 
determine  for  themselves  whether  he  is 
serious,  or  whether  he  is  hoaxing  Mr. 
Reade.  Thus  the  smokers  need  not  de- 
spair under  the  indictment  we  gathered 
from  the  volume;  the  case  for  the  defence 
is  equally  strong,  and  they  may  take 
refuge  behind  the  same  old  antinomy: 
for  every  Oliver,  there  is  a  Roland. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  wine,  there 
are,  of  course,  many  of  the  correspondents 
who  wholly  condemn  it.  None  admit  that 
they  resort  to  it  for  inspiration,  and  the 
majority  find  that  a  very  moderate  quan- 
tity —  say,  a  couple  of  glasses  of  claret  at 
dinner  —  is  best  for  them.  One  or  two 
confess  that  they  take  it  not  from  belief 
in  any  benefit  received  from  it,  but  simply 
because  they  like  it,  —  because  it  adds  to 
the  agreeableness  of  life,  as  Mr.  Arnold 
says.  This  is  probably  the  true  explana- 
tion in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  from 
the  confident  "  Quid  non  ebrietas  de- 
signat.^"  of  Horace,  down  to  the  last 
German  student,  two-thirds  of  whose 
Geschmack  consist  of  ein  starkes  Bier,  em 
beizender  Tabak. 

This  leads  us  to  say  a  word  on  the  lit- 
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erature  of  the  subject.  Here,  too,  thf 
same  antithesis  is  found.  The  cup  and 
the  weed  have  been  exalted  and  denounced 
with  equal  eloquence  and  insight,  except 
that  the  former  had  a  long  start  in  litera- 
ture. What  would  not  Horace  have  said 
about  a  cigar.'*  The  lovers  of  the  weed 
make  up  for  the  late  arrival  of  their  favor- 
ite by  finding  classical  prophetic  refer- 
ences to  it;  for  instance,  to  take  the  first 
that  occurs  to  us,  "  Emollit  mores,  nee 
sinit  esse  feros."  As  we  desire  to  see 
fair  play,  we  will  suggest  to  the  opposite 
party  that  they  will  find  a  comfortable 
passage  in  Martial :  — 

Me  focus,  et  nigros  non  indignantia  furaos 
Tecta  juvant. 

Of  all  the  passages,  however,  in  praise  or 
in  defence  of  tobacco,  we  know  of  none 
that  comes  up  to  Mr.  Lowell's  exquisite 
and  characteristic  lines  :  — 

Now  the  kind  nymph  to  Bacchus  born 

By  Morpheus'  daughter,  she  that  seems 

Gifted  upon  her  natal  morn 

By  him  with  fire,  by  her  with  dreams, 

Nicotia,  dearer  to  the  Muse 

Than  all  the  grape's  bewildering  juice, 

We  worship,  unforbid  of  thee  ; 

And,  as  her  incense  floats  and  curls 

In  airy  spires  and  wayward  whirls, 

Or  poises  on  its  tremulous  stalk 

A  flower  of  fairest  re  very, 

So  winds  and  loiters,  idly  free, 

The  current  of  unguided  talk, 

Now  laughter-rippled,  and  now  caught 

In  smooth,  dark  pools  of  deeper  thought. 

Meanwhile  thou  mellowest  every  word, 

A  sweetly  unobtrusive  third  ; 

For  thou  hast  magic  beyond  wine, 

To  unlock  natures  each  to  each  ; 

The  unspoken  thought  thou  canst  divine ; 

Thou  filTst  the  pauses  of  the  speech 

With  whispers  that  to  dreamland  reach 

And  frozen  fancy-springs  unchain 

In  Arctic  outskirts  of  the  brain  ; 

Sun  of  all  inmost  confidences, 

To  thy  rays  doth  the  heart  unclose 

Its  formal  calyx  of  pretences. 

That  close  against  rude  day's  offences, 

And  open  its  shy  midnight  rose  ! 

But  what,  in  conclusion,  do  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Reade's  new  method  ?  Very 
little.  These  interesting  confessions  can- 
not possibly  combine  to  form  a  rule  ;  even 
if  the  present  writer  were  to  state  that 
within  his  reach  there  stands  a  familiar 
yellow-and-white  jar  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion "TQIBAKXQI,"  which  seems  to  him 
happily  to  combine  sentiment  and  fact, 
the  statement  would  have  no  value  for 
any  one  else,  either  as  a  guide  or  as  a 
warning.  It  is  the  old  story  of  Suujn 
cuique,  —  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  an- 
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other  man's  poison.  We  cannot  improve 
much  on  Captain  Fred.  Burnaby's  "  hum- 
ble opinion,"  that  "  every  man  must  find 
out  for  himself."  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  perusal  of  this  volume,  witii  its  vary- 
ing estimates  of  wine  and  tobacco,  has 
confirmed  us  in  our  opinion  that  —  as 
Professor  Tyndall  puts  it  in  his  letter  — 
"the  man  is  happiest  who  is  so  organized 
as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
both." 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
A  VISIT  TO  LONGFELLOW. 

If  only  one  in  every  twenty  of  the  En- 
glishmen who  "interviewed"  Longfellow 
had  written  an  account  of  their  visits,  a 
huge  volume  would  be  required  for  the 
record.  Few  of  those  records  which  have 
been  published  present  much  beyond  the 
expression  of  the  visitor's  own  feelings 
about  the  man  and  the  poet.  The  latest 
that  has  come  under  our  notice  is  in  the 
recently  published  memoir*  of  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Stanley  Pum- 
phrey,  who  devoted  some  years  to  reli- 
gious and  benevolent  work  in  America. 
In  his  diary  he  gives  an  account  of  his 
visit  to  Longfellow,  one  special  interest  of 
which  lies  in  the  venerable  poet's  gener- 
ous admiration  of  his  fellow-countryman 
and  brother  bard,  Whittier.  Here  is  the 
extract  from  the  diary:  — 

"Eighth  Month,  15th,  1876.  —  Yester- 
day I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  my  prom- 
ised visit  to  Longfellow.  My  kind  friend, 
Augustine  Jones,  went  with  me,  and  we 
reached  the  poet's  house  about  half  past 
ten. 

"  He  had  gone  into  Boston,  but  was 
likely  to  return  at  noon.  We  spent  the 
interval  in  a  visit  to  the  Agassiz  Museum. 
It  is  a  very  fine  collection,  and  in  fishes, 
Agassiz's  specialty,  it  is  far  more  com- 
plete than  the  British  Museum.  Indeed, 
I  think  I  was  told  they  have  four  times  as 
many  specimens.  We  strolled  back  at 
noon,  and  found  that  Longfellow  was  still 
out,  but  were  informed  he  might  return 
any  moment,  so  we  sat  down  under  the 
shade  of  some  trees  in  his  carriage  drive, 
and  made  up  our  minds  to  wait  till  one. 
We  beguiled  the  time  with  reading  the 
New  England  Tragedy  of  'John  Endicott,' 
a  book  Augustine  Jones  had  kindly  pro- 
cured for  me,  as  he  found  I  had  not  read 

•  Memories  of  Stanley  Pumphrey.  By  Henry  Stan- 
ley Newman.     Partridge  &  Co. 
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it.  The  time  had  almost  passed,  when,  to 
our  great  delight,  the  poet  drove  in,  ac- 
companied by  one  of  his  daughters.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  Alice  or  laugh- 
ing Allegra.  But  she  is  a  little  girl  no 
longer.  The  house  where  Longfellow 
lives  is  historically  interesting  as  having 
been  once  the  home  of  Washington. 
They  seem  to  have  taken  a  pride  in  pre- 
serving the  old  style;  the  antique  balus- 
ters, the  heavy  brass  knocker  and  brass 
fittings  to  the  door,  and  the  old  trees  on 
the  public  avenue,  are  all  preserved  with 
care. 

"When  Whittier's  note  of  introduction 
had  been  presented,  he  came  out  and  gave 
us  a  warm  and  kindly  greeting.  He  is  an 
old  man  of  about  seventy,  but  sprightly, 
looking  very  like  the  portraits  we  have 
lately  seen,  long  white  hair,  beard,  and 
moustache,  a  pair  of  very  bright  eyes,  and 
a  pleasing  face.  He  is  a  complete  gentle- 
man, and  at  once  set  us  at  our  ease.  He 
made  kind  inquiries  for  Whittier,  for 
whom  he  has  a  warm  regard,  '  We  are 
almost  ready  to  wish  your  friend  Whittier 
a  few  vices ;  perhaps  then  he  would  come 
amongst  us  a  little  more.  I've  tried  hard 
to  get  him  here,  and  never  succeeded  but 
once.  I  think  he  is  a  true  poet,  and  a 
very  lovely  one.  His  writings  are  a  great 
enjoyment  to  me.  I  was  reading  some  of 
them  yesterday  —  "  Abraham  Davenport  " 
and  "  Amy  Wentworth." ' 

"  Then  he  opened  the  book  and  read  a 
few  stanzas  from  the  latter  that  had  spe- 
cially pleased  him.  I  said,  '"Abraham 
Davenport "  is  one  of  my  greatest  favor- 
ites; it  has  the  right  ring.'  'Yes,'  he 
said, '  the  right  ring.  A  man  who  is  do- 
ing his  duty  should  never  be  afraid  to 
meet  his  Maker;'  and  he  quoted  laugh- 
ingly, '  Bring  in  the  candles.' 

"  He  spoke  of  the  lines  on  Joseph  Sturge 
as  characterized  by  special  strength.  I 
was  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  him  that  Sturge 
was  my  father's  friend,  and  to  say  how 
truly  the  character  was  drawn,  —  that  my 
father  had  taken  me  to  see  him  when  I 
was  a  boy,  in  order  to  impress  a  love  of 
goodness  on  my  heart. 

"  Then  we  spoke  of  Friends,  for  whom 
he  has  a  warm  regard,  though  not  knowing 
many  of  them  personally.  '  They  have  left 
their  mark  on  Pennsylvania  very  favora- 
bly—  America  owes  them  much.  There 
is  a  saint  like  beauty  about  the  faces  of 
their  women  which  1  have  often  loved  to 
mark  as  I  pass  them  in  the  streets.  There 
was  one  who  came  over  from  England  in 
early  times,  because  she  wanted  to  work 
for  the  Indians.     I  ou;rht  to  remember  her 
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name,  for  I  wrote  something  about  her.'  * 
I  su2:gested  that  it  might  be  Ehzabeth 
Haddon.  *  Yes,  that  was  the  one  ; '  and 
then  we  recalled  her  romantic  history  and 
marriage  with  John  Esthaugh.  *  The  New 
England  Tragedies'  were  next  referred 
to,  and  he  asked  us  if  we  thought  he  had 
described  Friends  fairly.  Augustine  Jones 
thought  he  had,  but  reminded  him  that  his 
account  had  provoked  a  good  deal  of  ad- 
verse criticism  from  Puritan  sympathizers, 
instancing  one  individual  in  particular. 
Longfellow  had  not  heard  of  this  before, 
and  I  suppose  this  critic  was  not  one  he 
cared  much  about,  for  he  said  it  reminded 
him  of  what  the  cow  said  to  the  fly  which 
had  settled  on  her  horn:  *I  didn't  know 
you  were  there.' 

"  I  said  the  early  history  of  Friends 
was  full  of  noble  incidents.  Whittier  had 
done  justice  to  one  of  these  in  'Barclay 
of  Ury,'  and  I  could  not  help  regretting 
he  had  not  done  the  same  by  Penn.  Long- 
fellow responded,  speaking  highly  of  Penn, 
and  saying  that  he  thought  Macaulay  had 
done  him  great  injustice.  The  worst  of 
it  is,  when  a  mistake  was  proved  against 
him,  Macaulay  stuck  to  it;  that  is  not 
worthy  of  a  great  mind. 

"  Whittier's  name  kept  coming  up  while 
we  talked.  I  said,  '  His  works  have  not 
nearly  so  many  readers  in  England  as 
Longfellow's.'  He  replied,  *  I  am  aware 
of  it;  his  works  are  not  appreciated  by 
you  at  all  as  they  ought  to  be.'  Then  I 
thanked  him,  and  said  I  was  sure  I  might 
do  it  in  the  name  of  very  many  of  my 
countrymen,  for  the  great  pleasure  his 
writings  had  given  us.  I  added  that  there 
was  one  of  his  works  that  I  had  not  yet 
found  time  to  read,  but  which  I  looked 

*  The  Theologian's  Tale,  Tales  of  Wayside  Inn. 
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forward  to  doing  with  great  interest  —  the 
translation  of  Dante.  I  thought  he  must 
have  greatly  enjoyed  the  labor,  though  he 
would  doubtless  find  some  sentiments  and 
many  descriptions  that  would  not  be  con- 
genial. In  talking  to  Whittier  I  found  he 
greatly  preferred  the  '  Purgatorio  '  before 
either  of  the  other  sections.  '  Perhaps,' 
Longfellow  replied,  '  the  "  Purgatorio  " 
may  be  the  greatest  poem  of  the  three; 
the  closing  cantos  are  very  fine,  but  I  en- 
joyed the  "  Paradiso."  Take  that  inter- 
view with  Peter,  the  twenty-seventh  canto.' 
I  spoke  of  some  of  the  thoughts  he  pre- 
sents to  us  of  heaven ;  of  that  favorite 
passage  of  mine  in  the  third  canto,  of  the 
growing  loveliness  as  we  approach  the 
Lord,  and  of  the  everlasting  fountain  of 
knowledge  and  truth  open  to  the  redeemed 
in  him.  Longfellow  reached  the  volume 
and  read  part  of  the  canto  to  which  he 
referred.  It  was  a  treat  to  hear  him.  He 
reads  well,  and  threw  much  animation 
into  it  as  his  bright  eye  kindled  and  spar- 
kled more  than  ever;  Peter's  withering 
denunciation  of  the  vices  of  his  succes- 
sors in  the  chair,  which  made  him  who 
had  glowed  like  Jupiter  blush  like  Mars  ; 
all  heaven  reddened  with  shame  as  he 
spoke  to  Beatrice.  'To  think  of  that  be- 
ing written  in  the  days  of  the  full  power 
of  the  papacy  ! '  exclaimed  Longfellow. 

"We  had  spent  half  an  hour  with  him, 
and  thought  we  ought  not  to  trespass 
longer  on  his  time.  I  said,  *  May  I  ask 
one  favor  —  that  you  will  return  me  Whit- 
tier's note  of  introduction  with  your  own 
autograph  attached  ?  '  '  Oh,  certainly,'  he 
said,  '  I  will  endorse  it  with  great  pleas- 
ure, "  Seen  and  approved,  Henry  W. 
Longfellow.  Cambridge,  August  24th, 
1876."  '  He  accompanied  us  to'the  door 
and  took  a  very  cordial  leave." 


Emperor  William's  Wardrobe.  —  An  in- 
teresting and  extensive  wardrobe  is  that  of 
Emperor  William.  His  uniforms  comprise 
one  of  each  of  the  regiments  of  the  guards  and 
of  the  body  regiments,  one  each  of  Baden, 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wurtemburg,  four  Rus- 
sian uniforms  and  one  each  of  his  Austrian 
regiments  of  the  line  and  hussars.  The  civilian 
suits  are  elegant  and  chiefly  dark,  although  a 
light  pair  of  pantaloons  is  now  and  then  toler- 
ated ;  the  regular  head-covering  is  the  high 
silk  hat.  The  hunting-suits  are  rarely  renewed, 
on  the  principle  the  older  the  better  and  more 
comfortable.  Most  of  the  interesting  pieces 
have  long  been  sent  to  different  museums,  ex- 


cept the  dress  worn  on  the  day  of  Nobiling's 
attempt.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  piece 
is  the  emperor's  brownish-grey  havelock,  which 
he  wears  in  the  spring  and  fall  on  his  dnve^, 
and  with  which,  although  nearly  twenty-five 
years  old,  he  is  not  willing  to  part.  All  his 
uniforms  and  suits  are  made  by  a  member  of 
the  same  family,  whose  predecessors  presented 
the  young  Prince  William  with  his  first  uni- 
form. Numerous  as  the  contents  of  the  ward- 
robe have  been  and  still  are,  it  has  never  held 
an  article  which  nearly  every  citizen  looks 
upon  as  an  indispensable  one  —  viz.,  a  dressirg* 
gown.  Hatters'  Gazette. 
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HOMEWARD    BOUND,    ETC. 


HOMEWARD  BOUND. 


Off  Suez, 
The  dawn  is  near ;  no  sound  upon  the  seas 
Save  where  the  ship's  green  fire  is  backward 

rolled  : 
Athwart  Orion's  studded  belt  of  gold 
Sirius  regards  the  fainting  Pleiades  : 
That  shore,  from  which  I  taste  the  morning 
breeze, 
Is  Egypt's ;  she  whose  monuments  were  old 
When  Joseph  by  the  Ishmaelite  was  sold  : 
Before  Rome  rose  she  fell. 

Her  kings'  decrees, 
Her  arts  of  peace,  her  armaments  of  war, 

Her  laws,  her  hopes  of  immortality. 
Sunk  in  the  sand  to-day,  can  scarce  suffice 
To  give  our  island  autumn  exercise  : 
Our  island,  that  has  all  she  had  of  yore, 
And  what  she  is  to-day  will  some  day  be. 

II. 

Gibraltar. 
The  couchant  lion  guards  the  narrow  straits ; 
Or  is  it  but  the  memory  of  his  past 
Which  on  his  friends  and  foes  alike  has  cast 
A  spell  that  plays  men  false,  and  only  waits 
The  shock  of  fact  or  slow  decay  of  states  ? 
For  though  we  see  it  not,  the  age  runs  fast. 
And  only  strength  that  grows  can  hope  to 
last  : 
Meanwhile  we  leave  behind  us  Europe's  gates 
And  near  Trafalgar's  famous  vestibule 

And  Gades'  Bay,  where  Neptune's  wavering 
floor 
Has  often  felt  Britannia's  noisy  rule, 

And  seen  the  crimson  blazon  of  her  war 
Incarnadine  the  pavement  of  the  deeps ; 
To-day  peace  reigns  ;  but,  though  the  tempest 
sleeps. 
The  Atlantic  wave  rolls  in  from  Labrador. 

III. 
Up  Channel. 
We  have  left  the  west  wind,  and  the  summer 
skies 
That  arch  with  blue  the  summer  sea's  blue 

wave ; 
And,  under  shrouded  light,  the  northern  rave 
Encounters  us  ;  not  far  the  island  lies 

Whose  stubborn  sons  the  cares  of  empire 

crave, 
Kindly,    unready,   and    rough  as    they  are 
brave ; 
On  the  port  bow  the  gleaming  pillars  rise 
That  guard  her  entry. 

Busy  Vulcan  plies 
Against  the  wind  our  course  to  unknown  goals  ; 
For  who  can  tell  what  waits  us,   whether 
shine 
Of  plenty  or  the  clash  of  wants  and  fears 
Where,  chafed  and  checked,  the  civic  tumult 
rolls  ? 
But,  as  our  ship  goes  staggering  through  the 
brine. 
Our  weary  mother  welcomes  us  with  tears. 
Academy.  H.   G.   KeenE. 


AN   APRIL  SHOWER. 

The  land  with  laughing  light  was  crowned, 

All  shadow  scorning, 
When  swiftly  rose  a  cloud,  and  frowned 

Upon  the  morning; 
Down  in  a  torrent  dropped  amain 
The  clatt'ring,  patt'ring,  sobbing  rain. 

Spring  used  her  power  ; 
The  sunbeams  through  the  cloudlet  shone, 
And  in  a  trice  the  storm  was  gone  — 

An  April  shower. 


My  lady's  smiling  face  was  decked 

With  gay  contentment. 
When  one  small  doubt  our  pleasure  checke 

And  brought  resentment. 
Her  heart  a  prey  to  jealous  fears, 
Down  fell  the  dancing,  glancing  tears. 

Love  used  his  power ; 
And  kisses  warm  the  cloud  removed. 
Till,  like  the  storm,  her  anger  proved  — 

An  April  shower. 
Argosy.  SYDNEY  GrEY. 


I 


WAGNER. 


We  yet  shall  walk  his  path  and  find  it  fair. 

His  was  the  task  to  make  the  timbers  crash, 

A  pioneer.     Perchance  too  rough  and  rash. 
He  scorned  the  singing  birds  that  filled  the  air. 
To  him  the  thunder  of  a  falling  tree, 

The  mighty  roar  of  ocean,  gave  delight. 

He  loved  the  strains  of  elements  in  fight, 
For  man  to  him  seemed  like  a  ship  at  sea. 

In  music  he  of  human  life  would  hear 
Its  incompleteness  and  its  destinies  — 
A  tragedy,  too  oft,  whose  melodies 

Angels  may  catch,  but  not  man's  feeble  ear. 

So  has  he  shown  us  of  more  perfect  art 

Who  touched  the  discords  of  the  human  heart. 
Academy.  I.   M.   ElTON. 


SPRING, 


For  those  who  note  the  fate  of  earthly  things 
There  lurks  a  sadness  in  the  April  air, 
A  dreamy  sense  of  what  the  future  brings 
To  things  too  good,  too  hopeful,  and  too  fair. 
The  spring  brings  greenness  to  the  recent  grave, 
But  brings  no  solace  to  the  mourning  heart ; 
Nor  will  its  rustling  and  its  piping  save 
A  single  pang  to  him  who  must  depart. 
The  ivy  bloom  is  full  of  humming  bees ; 
The  linnets  whistle  in  the  leaves  on  high ; 
Around  the  stems  of  all  the  orchard  trees 
In  flaky  heaps  the  fallen  blossoms  lie  : 
But  every  leaf  upon  each  new-clad  tree 
Tells  but  of  boundless  mutability. 

Athenzeum.  E.   LeE   HAMILTON. 
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From  The  British  Quarterly  Review. 

THE  TRUE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  PILGRIM 
FATHERS.* 

It  is  common  for  large  and  varied 
classes  of  religionists  in  England  to  claim 
to  be  descendants  of  the  Puritans.  If 
certain  defects  are  pointed  out  in  these 
spiritual  ancestors  it  is  as  common  for 
such  people  to  say  that  in  these  respects 
they  do  not  follow  their  fathers.  But 
spiritual  descent  means  the  inheritance  of 
spiritual  convictions.  The  infidel  grand- 
son of  a  Puritan  is  not  a  spiritual  but  only 
a  natural  descendant  of  his  grandfather. 
At  the  present  day  there  are  Puritans 
and  Puritans.  There  are  thousands  who, 
though  evangelical  in  doctrine,  do  not 
adopt  the  principle  of  the  separation  of 
Church  from  State.  Spiritual  truth  is 
always  greater  than  ecclesiastical ;  and 
hence  the  common  name  of  Puritan  has 
been  given  to  all  those  who  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  held 
the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  It 
is  sometimes  forgotten  that  in  those 
times  there  were  some  who  were  Puritans 
of  the  Puritans  and  Protestants  of  Prot- 
estants. The  Separatists  formed  a  dis- 
tinct regiment  of  the  Puritan  army.  Their 
identity  can  be  clearly  traced  in  English 
ecclesiastical  history  ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to 
do  so  in  reference  to  the  Puritan  exodus 
to  the  New  World.  The  Puritans  emi- 
grated to  North  America,  or  Virginia,  as 
it  was  called,  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; but  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  distinct  in 

*  I.  Bradford.     History  of  Plymouth  Plantation. 

2.  Young.     Chronicles  0/ the  Pilgrims  and  Chron- 
icles of  Massachusetts. 

3.  Hunter.     Founders  of  New  Plymouth. 

4.  Chhever,      The  Plymouth  Pilgrims. 

5.  Robinson,  John,   Works.      Edited   by   Rev.  R. 
A^hton. 

(k  Williams,  Roger.     The  Bloody  Tenent  of  Per- 
I  iition       With   Biographical   Introduction  by  E.   B. 
Underhill. 
7.   Elton.     Life  of  Roger  IVilliams. 
S.  .Sewell,     H  istory  of  the  Quakers. 

9.  Mather.     Magnnlia  Christi  Americana. 

10.  Palfrey.     History  of  New  England. 

11.  Clark.       The     Congregational    Churches    in 
Mdssnchusetts. 

12.  Waduington,  Dr.     Congregational  History. 
13-  Masson.     Life  of  Milton. 

14.  Bancroft.     History  of  the  United  States. 

15.  Dh  Tocquevillh.     Democracy  in  A  merica. 

16.  CJaruinkr,    S.    R.      Prince    Charles   and  the 
Spanish  Marriage.     1617-1623. 


person  and  principles,  formed  the  advance 
guard. 

Yet  many  writers  of  eminence  have 
altogether  missed  these  historical  distinc- 
tions ;  or  if  they  have  noticed  them  it  has 
only  been  to  fall  into  the  common  error 
that,  however  much  the  two  parties  dif- 
fered in  their  origin,  they  immediately 
became  one  under  the  novel  influences  of 
New  England  life.  And  this  they  did  in 
a  large  measure.  But  the  unity  was 
brought  about  by  the  gradual  absorption 
of  the  State  Church  element  into  that  of 
the  Congregational.  The  free  air  favored 
the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  the  despotism 
of  the  Puritan  element  gave  way  before 
the  broad  and  vigorous  principles  of  the 
Separatists.  The  process  of  absorption 
was,  of  course,  a  long  one;  and  during 
the  first  years  of  colonial  life,  the  two 
rivers  had  not  amalgamated  their  waters. 
Both  the  Puritan  and  the  Pilgrim  had 
been  to  the  hard  school  of  suffering;  but' 
as  yet  the  Pilgrim  was  the  only  one  who 
had  thoroughly  learned  the  meaning  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  And  the  proof 
of  this  is  to  be  found,  among  other  things, 
in  the  significant  fact  that  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  did  not  persecute. 

In  order  to  see  this  fact  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  their 
tragic  history. 

The  birthplace  of  New  England  is  to 
be  found  in  old  England  at  a  little  village 
named  Scrooby,  situated  at  the  north  of 
Nottinghamshire  and  on  the  extreme  edge 
of  Yorkshire.  The  few  houses,  the  old 
spire  of  the  parish  church,  the  flat  fields 
through  which  the  river  Idle*  winds  its 
sluggish  way,  present  even  to  this  day  a 
picture  as  homely  and  familiar  as  that  on 
which  our  forefathers  looked  two  hundred 
and  seventy  years  ago.  In  the  iManor 
House,  once  a  sporting  palace  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  York,  but  then  employed  as  a 
posting-house,  the  germs  of  the  New  En- 
gland republic  are  to  be  discovered.  In 
1589  William  Brewster  held  the  office  of 
postmaster,  and  his  house  became  the 
rendezvous  of  all  the  Puritanism  of  the 
immediate  neighborhood.     Brewster  was 


•  The  stream  that  passes  through  Scrooby  itaell  U 
the  Ryton. 
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a  man  of  the  world ;  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  affairs,  having  served  under 
Davison,  who  had  acted  as  ambassador 
to  the  Netherlands  for  Queen  Elizabeth. 
To  what  wide  uses  he  could  ever  put  this 
knowledge  of  human  nature  it  would  be 
difficult  for  us  to  conjecture,  while  en- 
gaged in  the  contracted  duties  associated 
with  the  Manor  House  of  Scrooby. 

But  the  broad  river  of  English  history 
was  sweeping  on,'  and  would  ere  long 
bear  him  and  his  little  ark  on  its  current. 
Barrowe  and  Greenwood  had  been  put 
to  death  in  1593,  and  Penry  had  been 
sent  to  his  last  account  for  the  crime  of 
preaching  the  gospel  in  Wales ;  but  the 
principles  which  these  men  advocated 
were  not  to  be  put  down  by  persecution. 
Scraps  of  paper  issued  forth  from  the 
dungeons  of  Southwark;  and  when  Bar- 
rowe and  Greenwood  had  been  executed, 
tliese  writings  of  theirs  were  treasured 
by  a  numerous  band  of  followers.  Eliza- 
beth's policy  had  been  a  temporizing  one. 
On  the  whole,  however,  she  had  succeed- 
ed in  repressing  the  new  Puritan  fervor 
in  the  large  towns  and  cities.  But  free- 
dom, as  in  many  similar  cases,  betook 
itself  to  the  broader  because  obscurer  air 
of  the  rural  districts.  But  the  Brovvnists 
alone  must  have  been  considerable  in 
numbers;  for  Raleigh  said  in  Parliament 
that  the  queen  would  have  to  deal  with 
twenty  thousand  of  them  before  she  could 
hope  to  make  her  Acts  of  Uniformity  effi- 
cacious. 

There  was  a  fermentation  of  religious 
life  in  two  directions.  Within  the  Estab- 
lished Church  a  large  and  increasing 
number  of  clergy  existed  who  would  by 
no  means  conceal  their  Puritan  proclivi- 
ties at  the  bidding  of  government.  And 
outside  the  pale  of  the  Establishment 
there  was  an  increasing  and  vigorous  host 
both  of  laymen  and  clergy  who  were  re- 
solved to  carry  out  the  principles  of  Prot- 
estantism to  their  logical  issue.  But  the 
two  forces  acted  and  reacted  upon  one 
another,  and  though  they  were  to  become 
increasingly  distinct  as  history  unfolded 
itself,  they  at  first  tended  to  work  harmo- 
niously in  the  same  direction.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
several   clergymen  were  laboring  in  the 


neighborhood  of  Scrooby  who  held  very 
pronounced  opinions  in  favor  of  the  re- 
formed doctrines.  Such,  for  example, 
were  John  Smith  of  Gainsborough,  who 
subsequently  removed  with  his  congrega- 
tion to  Holland;  Richard  Bernard  of 
Worksop,  who  was  violently  abused  by 
Smith  for  not  forsaking  a  national  Church  ; 
Richard  Clifton  of  Babworth,  a  village 
near  Scrooby,  who  with  his  long  white 
beard  afterwards  formed  a  picturesque 
element  among  the  Puritans  of  Amster- 
dam ;  and,  finally,  Thomas  Toller,  who 
wielded  great  spiritual  influence  in  his 
parish  of  Sheffield  from  1597  to  the  year 
of  his  death  in  1644.*  These  and  others 
that  might  be  named  differed  much  in 
their  personal  characteristics  and  in  their 
zeal,  as  well  as  in  the  views  they  took  of 
the  lawfulness  of  a  State  Church ;  but 
they  all  agreed  in  holding  tenaciously  and 
preaching  vigorously  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation.  For  the  most  part  they 
were  men  of  scholarly  attainments;  and 
they  were  all  men  of  spiritual  power. 
When,  therefore,  they  were  exposed  to 
persecution  on  account  of  their  principles, 
a  large  number  of  the  people  who  had 
received  benefit  from  their  ministrations 
took  umbrage;  and  with  a  tenacity  and 
courage  akin  to  the  spirit  of  martyrdom 
they  rallied  round  the  Puritan  flag. 

The  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  es- 
tablishing religion  by  the  power  of  the 
State  had  not  come  into  view.  Speaking 
broadly,  the  Puritans  would  hardly  have 
known  the  meaning  of  modern  watch- 
words like  those  of  disestablishment, 
disendowment,  and  religious  equality. 
The  questions  underlying  these  pregnant 
words  were,  however,-  being  quietly  can- 
vassed in  many  a  thoughtful  brain,  and  in 
their  essence  they  were  to  be  practically 
settled  by  the  migrations  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  During  Elizabeth's  reign  the 
principles  of  Independency  were  advo- 
cated by  Robert  Browne,  a  somewhat 
violent  and,  as  events  proved,  a  fickle 
combatant.  He  did  not  lack  the  courage 
of  an  enthusiast,  for  he  was  several  times 
imprisoned;    but    he  was   without   moral 

*  See  Hunter's  Founders  of  New  Plymouth,  pp.  48, 
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backbone ;  for,  notwitlistanding  his  strong 
protests  against  Establishments,  he  ended 
his  days  as  a  beneficed  clergyman.  The 
battle  had  to  be  fought  by  men  of  sterner 
stuff.  A  few  of  these  understood  the 
final  points  at  issue.  But  for  the  most 
part  the  controversy  in  England  was  to 
assume  a  political  aspect;  and  the  ques- 
tion of  individual  and  constitutional  lib- 
erty had  to  be  fought  out  in  succeeding 
years.  The  tramp  of  Cromwell's  Iron- 
sides could  already  be  heard  toward  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  during: 
the  first  few  months  after  James  had  as- 
cended the  throne. 

But  for  the  time  being  religion  was  the 
uppermost  thought  of  the  age,  and  the 
earnest  men  of  the  day  were  marking  out 
the  lines  on  which  the  future  battle  of 
English  and  American  freedom  was  to  be 
fought.  And  the  point  to  which,  in  this 
article,  we  wish  to  call  especial  attention 
is  that  in  the  Puritan  party  were  to  be 
found  two  distinct  lines  of  thought,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  two  distinct  lines  of 
action.  The  Independents  are  often,  for 
the  sake  of  historical  convenience,  called 
by  the  general  name  of  Puritans ;  but 
they  have  always  formed  the  left  wing  of 
that  party,  and  in  all  battles  on  behalf  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  they  have  ever 
been  in  the  vanguard.  The  Puritans  as  a 
whole  were  all  alike  in  their  hatred  of 
Popery  and  ceremonialism.  But  while 
most  of  them  had  no  objection  to  a  State 
Church  so  long  as  it  acted  on  the  lines  of 
the  Reformation,  the  Separatists  had  al- 
ready declared,  both  in  word  and  deed, 
that  they  refused  to  submit  conscience 
and  modes  of  worship  to  State  authority. 
The  Puritans  were  moving  toward  a  Re- 
formed Church  in  a  free  State  ;  the  Sepa- 
ratists toward  a  P>ee  Church  in  a  free 
State.  They  had  many  things  in  com- 
mon;  but  there  were  important  lines  of 
difference  between  them  even  during 
Elizabeth's  time.  And  it  is  only  by  a 
hearty  recognition  of  this  fact  that  we  can 
intelligently  answer  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  perse- 
cutors. 

Some  of  the  chief  elements  of  the  seeth- 
ing life  of  England  were  crystallized  in 
the  little  church  at  Scrooby.     The  Puri- 
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tan  revolt,  the  love  of  political  freedom, 
due  obedience  to  rightfully  constituted 
authority,  the  principles  of  Separatism, 
and  above  all  the  simple  godliness  of 
brave  men  and  true-hearted  women,  found 
there  a  congenial  home.  In  the  charac- 
ters of  those  who  composed  that  congre- 
gation we  see  the  lineaments  which  are 
traced  by  history,  with  a  firm  hand,  on  the 
minds  of  a  great  people.  America  was  to 
be  indebted  not  to  Greece  and  Rome  for 
the  models  by  which  to  build  up  her  free 
institutions,  but  rather  to  that  phase  of 
life  which  consolidated  itself  for  a  time 
in  the  remote  and  unknown  village  of 
Scrooby.  In  1602  the  people  at  Scrooby, 
together  with  those  at  Gainsborough, 
formed  one  "  Church."  This  arrangement 
was  brought  to  an  end  two  years  after, 
when  the  Gainsborough  people,  under  the 
leadership  of  their  pastor,  John  Smith,  be- 
took themselves  to  Holland.  This  sepa- 
ration proved  in  the  end  beneficial  to  the 
Scrooby  Church,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
relieved  of  sectarian  elements  which  would 
have  resulted  in  much  disorder ;  and 
moreover,  being  thrown  now  on  their  own 
mental  and  spiritual  resources,  they  ob- 
tained a  spirit  of  self-reliance  which  stood 
them  in  good  stead  in  their  subsequent 
troubles. 

The  men  who  ruled  in  this  community 
were  no  fanatics.  They  were  worthy  to 
be  the  leaders  of  this  new  exodus;  and 
by  their  solid  mental  attainments,  by  their 
practical  sagacity,  by  their  moral  integ- 
rity, and  by  their  spiritual  intensity,  they 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  movement  which 
lends  its  beneficent  influence  to  the  con- 
tending elements  of  our  own  somewhat 
troubled  times.  William  Brewster  had 
not  forgotten  the  lessons  which  he  had 
learned  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  the 
metropolis.  He  was  a  man  of  ready  parts, 
able  to  conciliate  guests  who  waited  at  the 
Manor  House  on  their  journey  southward 
or  northward,  dexterous  as  the  postmaster 
of  the  district  —  an  office  of  no  mean  re- 
sponsibility in  those  primitive  times  — 
able  to  attract  many  Puritan  preachers  to 
his  house,  or,  when  these  failed,  proving 
himself  to  be  an  able  and  profitable  ex- 
positor of  the  Scriptures  to  the  people, 
who  were  by  no  means  loth  to  accept  him 
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as  the  teacher  for  the  day.  One  of  the 
preachers  whom  he  was  successful  in 
drawing  to  the  Manor  House  was  Richard 
Clifton,  of  Babworth,  who,  having  been 
silenced  and  ejected  from  his  living  under 
Elizabeth,  was  not  unwilling  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  surreptitious  opportuni- 
ties of  proclaiming  the  gospel.  While 
Clifton  was  still  at  Babworth  he  had  for 
one  of  his  hearers  a  youth  who  after- 
wards made  an  important  figure  among 
the  Pilgrims.  This  was  William  Brad- 
ford. His  religious  life  began  under  Mr. 
Clifton's  ministry.  Afterwards  famous  as 
the  governor  of  Plymouth,  be  already  dis- 
played the  virtues  of  prudence,  practical 
common  sense,  and  worldly  wisdom,  which 
proved  afterwards  to  be  of  such  invalu- 
able service  to  the  much-suffering  and  oft- 
tried  community.  "H  Brewster  was  the 
Aaron  of  the  enterprise,  Bradford  was  its 
Moses." 

But  gifted  as  were  these  two  men  with 
rare  virtues  of  grace,  godliness,  and  cour- 
age, there  was  a  third  who  stood  head  and 
shoulders  above  them  both.  Possessor 
of  the  common  name  of  John  Robinson, 
he  yet  stands  before  us  in  history  as  the 
pioneer  of  principles  which  are  now  the 
axioms  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  philosophy  of  the  times.  The  his- 
torical research  of  our  day  has  done 
something  to  rescue  his  name  from  its 
undeserved  oblivion.  He  is  to  Indepen- 
dency what  George  Fox  is  to  the  Society 
of  Friends  ;  and  his  successors  have  al- 
ready done  much  to  recognize  his  claims 
as  their  founder.  His  works  have  been 
industriously  collected  and  ably  edited  ; 
the  facts  of  his  life  have  been  sought  out 
by  Mr.  Hunter  with  the  earnestness  of  an 
antiquarian  ;  and  his  place  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  seventeenth  century  has  been 
conclusively  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Wadding- 
ton  in  his  laborious  "History  of  Congre- 
gationalism." It  now  only  remains  for 
Mr.  Masson,  and  those  who  give  us  a 
general  view  of  those  stirring  and  trou- 
bled times,  to  recognize  the  prominent 
place  which  Robinson  holds  as  a  teacher 
and  a  reformer.  He  is  evidently  one  of 
those  men  who  might  be  easily  overlooked, 
for  he  was  not  a  destroyer  of  old  systems 
so  much  as  a  quiet  constructor  of  new  and 
better  ones.  The  elements  of  society  be- 
came plastic  in  his  hand,  and  with  the 
sagacity  and  foresight  which  are  found 
only  in  the  highest  statesmanship  he  built 
up  a  form  of  government  which  harmo- 
nized the  difficulties  of  his  own  day  and 
also  those  of  future  generations. 


John  Robinson*  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  entered  Christ  College  in 
1592,  and  became  a  fellow  in  1598.  He 
retained  his  fellowship  till  1604.  At  the 
close  of  his  university  course  he  settled 
as  a  preacher  in  the  neighborhod  of  Nor- 
wich. The  exact  locality  is  unknown ; 
nor  is  it  certain  whether  he  was  beneficed 
or  not.  The  probabilities  seem  to  be  that 
he  was  only  licensed  as  a  preacher.f 
This  license  was  withdrawn  by  his  bishop 
on  account  of  his  Puritanism.  He  there- 
upon drew  round  him  a  large  Puritan 
congregation  in  the  city  of  Norwich  itself. 
But  here  both  he  and  his  hearers  were 
exposed  to  so  much  persecution  that  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  city.  In  the 
mean  while  he  had  been  considering  his 
relations  to  the  Established  Church,  and 
he  had  been  most  reluctantly  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  could  no  longer 
remain  in  its  membership.  When,  there- 
fore, he  left  Norwich  it  was  as  a  Separat- 
ist. The  Church  at  Scrooby  having  lost 
the  Gainsborough  contingent  of  their 
members,  were  now  casting  about  for  a 
spiritual  leader;  and  accordingly  John 
Robinson  seems  to  have  been  directed  to 
them  in  the  year  1604. 

Nothing  could  appear  more  common- 
place than  the  "  settlement  "  of  a  Separat- 
ist pastor  over  a  small  and  weak  commu- 
nity like  that  which  assembled  at  Scroo- 
by. And  yet  the  future  course  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  depended  in  a  large 
measure  upon  that  event.  Robinson  was 
about  to  mould  the  minds  which  in  their 
turn  would  shape  the  destinies  of  the  New 
World.  It  is  of  the  first  importance, 
therefore,  that  we  should  endeavor  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  his  convictions, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State.  This  is  rendered  the 
more  necessary  because  our  own  histori- 
ans have,  we  fear,  been  content  to  obtain 
their  knowledge  for  the  most  part  at  sec- 
ond hand.  And,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
both  the  tenets  and  the  conduct  of  the 
settlers  of  New  Plymouth  have  been  mis- 
understood and  misrepresented.  Mr.  S. 
R.  Gardiner,  notwithstanding  his  usual 
accuracy,  tells  us  that  Rhode  Island 
"  was  the  first  Christian  community  which 
was  established  on  the  basis  of  the  open 
and  complete  acknowledgment  of  religious 
liberty."  J     Mr.   J.  R.    Green  slips  "with 

*  Hunter's  Founders  of  New  Plymouth,  p.  92,  et 
passim. 

t  History  of  Congrearationalism  in  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk, p.  63.  By  John  Browne,  B.A.  Jarrold  and  Son. 
1878. 

+  S.  R.   Gardiner's  '*The  Personal  Government  of 
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his  flowins:  and  fascinating'  rhetoric  from 
the  Pilgrims  to  the  Puritans  as  though 
they  formed  the  same  company  and  held 
the  same  principles.  After  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  their  landing 
on  the  New  England  shores,  he  adds, 
"  From  the  moment  of  their  establishment 
the  eyes  of  the  English  Puritans  were 
fixed  on  the  little  Puritan  settlement  in 
North  America."*  Words  here  are  im- 
portant. It  is  evident  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  princi- 
ples has  not  been  seen,  and  it  has  there- 
fore not  been  presented.  And,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  whole  colony  is  lumped 
together,  and  we  are  informed  that  "  with 
the  strength  and  manliness  of  Puritanism 
its  bigotry  and  narrowness  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  too."  f  It  is  evident  that 
Mr.  Green  includes  the  Pilgrims  with 
those  who  were  guilty  of  persecuting 
Roger  Williams  and  of  driving  him  from 
the  colony;  or  at  least  he  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  vindicate  their  character.  These 
misconceptions  are  very  natural,  but  they 
are  not  worthy  of  English  historians. 
They  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  cue  has 
never  been  given  by  any  noteworthy  writ- 
er on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  and  hence 
we  search  the  brilliant  pages  of  our  best 
authors  for  a  distinction  which,  when 
once  seized,  could  never  be  lost.  For 
were  any  one  of  our  painstaking  historians 
to  be  convinced  that  the  Pilgrims  were  as 
distinct  from  Puritans  as  modern  Con- 
gregationalists  are  from  the  Evangelical 
party  in  the  Established  Church,  his 
story  of  that  tragic  struggle  for  liberty 
under  Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts  would 
receive  a  new  and  a  warmer  coloring. 

We  must,  however,  return  to  Robinson, 
in  whose  teachings  and  writings  are  to  be 
found,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  germs  of  all 
that  is  now  meant  by  the  newly-coined  and 
pregnant  phrase,  "religious  equality." 
The  errors  and  inaccuracies  of  which  we 
complain  begin  at  this  point.  We  con- 
fess that  John  Robinson's  exposition  of 
Church  principles  cannot  be  read  without 


'  vol.  11.,  p.  279. 
vol,  ii.,  pp.  34-62,  where  Mr.  Gardiner  closes  an  other- 
wise fair  and  full  account  of  the  Separatists  by  saying 
that    Robinson's   views  were  accompanied    bv  much 


"narrowness  of  mind  and  intolerance  of  spirit 
•"  A  Short  History  of  the  English  People 
By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A.     Also  "History  of  the  English 
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People,"  vol.  iii.,  p.   168.     In  this  volume  Mr,  Green 


makes  one  or  two  verbal  alterations.  He  has  discov- 
ered that  the  Independents  were  driven  to  Amsterdam, 
and  not  to  Rotterdam;  but  he  still  asserts  that  this 
exile  took  place  in  the  reign  of  (Jueen  Elizabeth,  where- 
as the  Scrooby  people  did  not  leave  England  till  1607. 
He  is  evidently  thinking  of  the  migration  under  John- 
»on  and  Ainsworth  in  1597. 
t  Ibid,  p,  498. 


some  weariness  to  the  flesh.  But  if  we 
wish  to  ascertain  his  views  this  weariness 
ought  perhaps  to  be  encountered.  Mr. 
Masson,  however,  in  quoting  a  most  im- 
portant passage  from  Robinson's  work, 
is  content  to  do  so  at  second  hand.* 
And,  as  a  result,  he  quotes  words  cor- 
rectly enough  ;  but  fails  to  catch  the  drift 
of  Robinson's  argument.  What  that  drift 
is  it  would  be  tedious  to  explain.  It  is 
evident  that  Robinson  believed  that  Chris- 
tianity could  be  promulgated  only  by  per- 
suasion. One  of  his  sections  is  headed 
"  Moral  means  only  allowed  by  Christ ;  "  f 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  work  is  to  show 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  spiritual  in 
its  nature.  He  had,  however,  to  deal  with 
those  who  drew  most  of  their  arguments 
from  the  Old  Testament.  And  conse- 
quently there  is  much  abstruse  writing 
about  the  doings  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
whose  example  seems  to  have  had  greater 
weight  than  it  would  have  at  the  present 
time.  Amongst  other  things  Robinson 
tries  to  show  that  Hebrew  reformations 
generally  took  place  with  the  consent  of 
the  people  at  large;  and  under  similar 
circumstances  he  seems  to  think  that 
godly  magistrates  may  put  down  public 
and  notable  idolatry.  A  part  of  this 
sentence  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Alasson,  who 
obtained  it  from  Fletcher's  "  History  of 
Independency;"  and  the  other  part  of 
the  sentence,  where  Robinson  denies  that 
any  king  is  to  "draw  all  the  people  of  his 
nation  into  covenant  with  the  Lord,"  is 
inadvertently  omitted.  '  We  grant  that, 
even  were  the  whole  sentence  quoted, 
the  view  which  Mr.  Masson  takes  of  its 
meaning  would  receive  some  apparent 
corroboration.  But  the  sentence  must  be 
looked  at  in  connection  with  the  some- 
what antique  argument  of  which  it  forms 
a  part.  And  above  all  the  strong,  clear, 
and  forcible  statements  in  favor  of  the  ab- 
solute spirituality  of  the  Christian  Church, 
together  with  the  impressive  protests 
against  the  employment  of  force  in  reli- 
gious matters,  must,  we  think,  be  accepted 
as  finally  determining  his  standpoint  in 
reference  to  the  Church  and  State  ques- 
tion. 

But  Mr.  Masson,  having  convinced 
himself  on  the  slender  quotation  to  which 
we  have  referred  —  that  Robinson,  "the 
liberal  Robinson,"  held  that  the  magis- 
trate was  bound  to  interfere  on  behalf  of 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  churches  and  the  reli- 

•  The  Life  of  Milton  in  connection  with  the  History 
of  his  'I'imc,  vol.  ii.,  p.  570,     By  David  Masson. 

t  Works  of  Robinson,  vol.  ii.,  p.  307.  Edited  by 
Robert  Ashton. 
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gious  o^ood  of  his  subjects  —  finds  it  easy 
to  affirm  that  this  Robinsonian  Indepen- 
dency was  carried  over  to  New  England. 
Another  link  in  the  chain  is  given  when 
it  is  stated  that  "both  in  Massachusetts 
and  in  New  Haven  church  membership 
was  a  condition  of  the  franchise."*  Mr. 
Masson  makes  the  significant  admission 
that  there  was  no  express  rule  to  this 
effect  in  the  constitutions  of  New  Ply- 
mouth and  Connecticut;  but  he  adds, 
"There  seems  to  have  been  tantamount 
custom."  t  No  authority  whatever  is 
quoted,  and  no  arguments  are  adduced 
for  the  existence  of  this  "  custom."  What 
if  the  "custom"  never  existed?  But 
from  these  second-hand  quotations  and 
these  apparent  "customs"  it  is  again  an 
easy  step  to  include  both  Pilgrims  and 
Puritans  under  one  sweeping  designation, 
and  to  give  particulars  of  the  persecutions 
in  which  they  were  all  engaged.  The 
New  Englanders  "  resorted  to  actual  per- 
secution." %  The  Individualism  of  Roger 
Williams,  Anabaptism,  and  Antinomian- 
ism ;  these  three  z'sms  came  under  the 
lash  of  the  Puritans,  and  of  course  the 
Pilgrims  were  parties  to  these  shameful 
acts.     But  were  they  ?     We  shall  see. 

Historians  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  are  more  just  to  the  Pilgrims. 
They  have  had  opportunities  of  watching 
the  growth  of  the  mixed  and  varied  ele- 
ments which  have  made  modern  America; 
and  they  have  not  failed  to  see  that  the 
Pilgrims  brought  to  New  Plymouth  be- 
liefs peculiar  to  themselves.  Bancroft  in 
particular,  besides  giving  a  graphic  ac- 
count  of  their  hardships  and  of  the  vicis- 
situdes through  which  they  passed,  does 
full  justice  to  the  principles  which  they 
held  so  dear.  He  says  that  "  their  resi- 
dence in  Holland  had  made  them  ac- 
quainted with  various  forms  of  Christian- 
ity, a  wide  experience  had  emancipated 
them  from  bigotry,  and  they  were  never 
betrayed  mto  the  excesses  of  religious  per- 
j^<;«//^;«,  though  they  sometimes  permitted 
a  disproportion  between  punishment  and 
crime."  § 

This  verdict  is  not  only  corroborated  by 
a  close  examination  of  Robinson's  writ- 
ings, but  also  by  a  comparison  of  the 
struggles  of  this  part  of  the  Puritan  army 
with  the  general  movements  of  the  time. 
No  distinct  theory  of  the  functions  of  the 
State  had  crystallized  itself  during  the 


*  Life  of  Milton,  vol.  li.,  p.  570. 
t  Ibid.  p.  572. 
X  Ibid.  p.  573. 

§  G.  Bancroft,  History  of  the  United  States, 
p.  242. 
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reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  of  James  I.  But, 
on  the  whole,  events  were  fermenting  in 
the  direction  of  individual  liberty.  The 
repressive  policy  of  Elizabeth  had  driven 
the  thought  of  England  into  literary  di- 
rections. The  Reformation  had  been  ac- 
companied by  a  Renaissance  in  culture  as 
well  as  in  art  and  architecture.  The  mind 
of  man  had  been  bursting  its  swaddling 
clothes  from  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  Savonarola  to  that  of  Erasmus  and 
Martin  Luther.  Florence,  the  birthplace 
of  the  new  classical  reform,  was  linking 
itself  to  Geneva,  the  birthplace  of  the 
new  religious  reform.  But  in  England 
the  artistic  and  the  religious  movements 
seemed  to  go  hand  in  hand.  And  it  was 
because  Elizabeth  kept  down  the  fires  of 
religious  zeal  with  such  tremendous  force, 
that  th?  flame  of  literary  beauty  and  cul- 
ture burned  so  much  the  more  conspicu- 
ously. In  a  seething  age  like  the  Eliza- 
bethan, the  energies  of  men  must  have 
some  outlet.  If  the  devotional  and  theo- 
logical side  of  human  nature  was  re- 
pressed, the  artistic  side  would  be  all  the 
more  exuberant,  and  tend,  in  its  very 
riches,  to  a  voluptuous  luxuriance.  While 
the  stern  struggles,  of  which  the  Pilgrim 
exodus  was  the  issue,  were  proceeding, 
England  was  not  without  its  pageants,  its 
lighter  moods,  and  its  daring  intellectual 
enterprise.  These  may  seem  at  first  sight 
like  the  fiddling  of  Nero  while  Rome  was 
burning.  They  were,  however,  forces 
which  were  working  in  favor  of  the  elas- 
ticity, and  consequently  of  the  freedom, 
of  the  human  mind.  Shakespeare's  dra- 
mas opened  out  continents  of  beauty  as 
important  in  their  own  sphere  as  the  dis- 
coveries of  Columbus  in  the  previous 
generation  had  been  in  the  physical  world. 
They  presented  history  in  a  very  vivid 
form,  and,  often  enabling  the  people  to 
grasp  through  dramatic  presentation  the 
facts  of  the  past,  they  suggested  very 
wholesome  lessons  for  their  own  day. 

The  time  of  action  is  the  time  of  prose. 
When  men  smelt  the  battle  from  afar, 
they  found  no  inclination  for  flights  of 
imagination.  Poetry  declined  during 
Shakespeare's  own  life,  though  in  his  own 
soul  it  ever  burned  a  brighter  and  brighter 
light  till  his  death  in  1616.  Hooker  and 
Bacon  were  now  to  be  the  great  names  in 
the  intellectual  world.  And  apart  from 
them  England  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
published  sermons,  small  treatises,  and 
controversial  tracts,  which,  like  puffs  of 
smoke,  served  to  show  the  positions  in 
which  the  deadly  fray  was  to  be  carried 
on. 
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When  James  I.  came  to  the  throne 
both  Catholics  and  Puritans  looked  alike 
with  hungry  hearts  for  his  favor.  He 
was  destined  to  disappoint  both  friend 
and  foe.  Few  monarchs  have  presented 
a  stranger  mixture  than  he  did.  The  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,  he  presided  over  one 
of  the  filthiest  courts  of  Europe.  A  dab- 
bler in  book  learning,  he  seemed  to  lack 
the  very  elements  of  the  art  of  ruling. 
A  mighty  fencer  of  words,  he  knew  little 
or  nothing  of  men  and  affairs.  A  man 
not  devoid  of  natural  shrewdness  or  of 
acquired  wisdom,  he  was  never  able  to 
utilize  his  wisdom  for  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  life.  He  seemed  to  be  a  Solo- 
mon in  reputation,  and  yet  he  was  a  Re- 
hoboam  in  policy. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  the  Puri- 
tan struggle  did  not  come  to  a  head  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  Protestant  bat- 
tle, which,  though  inclusive  of  the  Puri- 
tan, was  yet  a  wider  one,  had  to  be  fought 
in  her  time.  The  succession  to  the  throne, 
moreover,  kept  the  people  in  a  constant 
state  of  disquietude.  As  death  approached 
the  hand  of  the  queen  was  less  strenuous, 
and  the  Puritans  breathed  more  freely. 
When  James  came  to  the  throne  and 
avowed  his  belief  in  the  divine  right  of 
absolute  monarchy,  it  became  evident  that 
the  cause  of  people  versus  despotism 
would  have  to  be  fought  to  the  bitter  end. 
But  this  constitutional  struggle  involved 
that  deeper  question  of  liberty  for  all 
religious  parties  which  the  Pilgrims  alone 
fully  grasped.  The  pope's  supremacy  had 
been  repudiated,  but  the  king's  existed  in 
its  place,  and  crown  rights  therefore  in- 
cluded sway  over  conscience,  opinion,  and 
forms  of  worship.  The  personal  attitude 
of  the  monarch  under  such  circumstances 
was  all-important.  Power  had  not  yet 
passed  to  Parliament,  and  James  was 
doing  his  best  to  rob  Parliament  of  the 
small  vestiges  of  authority  which  it  seemed 
still  to  retain. 

The  Gunpowder  Plot  put  an  end  to  the 
hopes  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference  was  a  means  of  inform- 
ing the  Puritans  that  the  king  intended  to 
"  harry  them  out  of  the  kingdom."  There 
was  to  be  uniformity  in  the  Church,  and 
very  soon  the  screw  was  tightened  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  so  that  three  hun- 
dred clergymen  were  unbeneficed  and  re- 
duced to  silence.  Despotism  began  its 
work,  and,  as  usual,  touched  the  best  citi- 
zens first  and  affronted  their  deepest  sus- 
ceptibilities. The  inevitable  revolt  which 
was  hastening  on  to  a  field  of  blood  began 
at  once.    The  advanced  guard  of  freedom 


led  the  defence,  and  in  their  very  defeat 
showed  to  others  the  way  to  victory. 
The  first  to  point  the  road  and  lead  the 
onward  march  against  tyranny  were  not 
the  Puritans  and  not  the  Reformers,  but 
that  small  and  despised  band  which  re- 
ceives but  scant  justice  from  some  of  our 
historians,  known  by  the  name  of  Separat- 
ists. They  led  the  forlorn  hope.  They 
had  already  grasped  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  freedom,  and  their  testimony  and 
sufferings  have  laid  a  firm  and  unshaken 
basis  on  which  the  constitutional  liberties 
of  America  and  England  have  been  slowly 
built. 

There  was  a  Puritanism  that  needed 
not  to  be  harried  out  of  the  land.  It  was 
quiet,  unobtrusive,  and  conformable  to 
law.  But  Separatism  was  now  like  a 
hunted  stag  at  bay.  Its  religious  socie- 
ties were  an  eyesore  and  a  menace  to  the 
authorities.  At  all  hazards  this  rising 
revolt  against  uniformity  must  be  crushed 
down.  And  the  Separatists  were  keen 
enough  to  see  that  they  must  now  either 
give  up  their  Nonconformity  or  their 
country.  It  was  a  hard  and  cruel  dilem- 
ma. And  in  any  case  their  choice  would 
be  perilous  to  the  best  life  of  England. 
France  never  recovered  from  the  crimes 
of  1572  and  1685.  When  the  Huguenots 
were  coldly  murdered  or  ruthlessly  driven 
from  her  soil,  the  loss  was  irreparable.  A 
somewhat  milder  treatment  of  the  Puritan 
party,  and  the  close  connection  which  was 
maintained  between  New  England  and 
the  mother  country,  prevented  the  same 
disastrous  consequences  in  our  own  case. 

Providence  had  prepared  a  fitting  rest- 
ing-place and  school  of  discipline  for  the 
Pilgrims  in  Holland.  To  this  country, 
rescued  from  the  tide  of  oppression  with 
as  much  difficulty  and  toil  as  the  very  land 
from  the  inundating  waves  of  the  sea,  the 
church  at  Scrooby  bent  its  desires  and 
ere  long  its  footsteps.  This  church 
formed  a  part  of  a  larger  community  at 
Gainsborough.  The  Gainsboroogh  peo- 
ple do  not  seem  to  have  held  the  same 
extreme  and  logical  views  as  the  Scrooby 
folk,  and  it  was  therefore  fortunate  that 
they  went  out  to  Holland  before  the  Pil- 
grims. The  Scrooby  people  were  thus 
left  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  own 
minds;  nor  were  they  subsequently  en- 
tangled in  the  disputes  which  arose 
among  their  friends  in  Amsterdam.  In 
1607  they  sold  their  lands,  and  meeting 
together  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  they 
prepared  to  set  sail.  But  treachery  be- 
trayed them  to  their  pursuers,  and  in 
the  narrow  prison  which  still  exists  they 
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were  confined  for  about  four  weeks. 
Brewster  and  six  others  were  bound  over 
for  a  trial  which  perhaps  never  came  off, 
or  at  least  about  which  no  authentic  ac- 
count has  been  preserved.  Other  suffer- 
ings ensued,  other  attempts  were  made, 
other  treachery  was  perpetrated  ;  but  at 
length  these  godly  men  and  women  met 
together  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  much 
to  their  joy.  From  this  place  they  soon 
betook  themselves  to  the  city  of  Leyden, 
where  Robinson,  their  pastor,  had  all  the 
advantages  of  university  life,  and  where 
most  of  them  found  it  possible  by  engag- 
ing in  their  own  simple  handicrafts  to  gain 
a  livelihood.  After  twelve  years  spent  in 
this  refreshing  place  of  repose,  they  felt 
that  their  children  would  soon  be  ab- 
sorbed in  Leyden  life  if  they  did  not  again 
stir  up  their  nest.  Accordingly  the  noble 
resolve  was  made  that  they  would  found  a 
new  home  for  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity in  America.  It  was  impossible  for 
them  to  foresee  the  momentous  conse- 
quences of  their  act;  but  apart  from  all 
foresight,  it  was  an  act  of  courage  and 
heroism  the  like  of  which  the  world  has 
seldom  seen. 

It  was  when  the  "Speedwell"  was 
about  to  sail,  on  July  22,  1620,  from  the 
Delft  Haven,  that  John  Robinson  gave 
utterance  to  those  oft-quoted  and  memo- 
rable words  which  are  the  charter  of  reli- 
gious truth  as  well  as  of  religious  free- 
dom :  — 

If  God  should  reveal  anything  to  us  by  any 
other  instrument  of  His,  they  were  to  be  as 
ready  to  receive  it  as  ever  they  were  to  receive 
any  truth  by  his  ministry ;  for  he  was  very  con- 
fident that  the  Lord  had  more  truth  and  light 
to  break  forth  out  of  His  Holy  Word.* 

The  "Speedwell"  was  afterwards  ex- 
changed for  the  memorable  "  Mayflower," 
which  vessel  started  from  Southampton 
September  16,  1620,  with  about  a  hundred 
souls  on  board.  After  sixty-four  days  of 
tossing  in  their  little  bark  they  spied  land, 
and  after  many  privations  and  dangers, 
they  landed,  December  21,  on  Plymouth 
Rock. 

Ay,  call  it  holy  ground. 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod ; 
They  have  left  unstain'd  what  there  they  found, 

Freedom  to  worship  God. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  trace  the  his- 
tory or  to  recount  the  sufferings  of  these 
exiles.     The  first  months  were  very  cruel. 

*  Dr.  Dexter  employs  some  cogent  arguments  to 
show  that  these  words  referred  only  to  ecclesiastical 
polity.  See  Congregationalism  of  the  Last  Three  Hun- 
dred Years,  p.  404,  et  passim. 


During  the  first  few  weeks  Bradford, 
Standish,  Allerton,and  Winslow  were  left 
widowers.  "Six  died  in  December,  eight 
in  January,  seventeen  in  February,  and 
thirteen  in  March."*  In  the  course  of 
the  winter  fifty  were  laid  low,  and  in  order 
to  hide  the  weakness  of  their  thinned 
ranks  from  the  ever-watchful  Indians, 
they  were  compelled  to  smooth  the  graves 
into  level  ground.  But  when  the  "  May- 
flower "  returned,  in  the  spring  of  1621, 
not  one  drew  back  or  desired  to  retire 
from  the  dread  conflict  with  nature.  In 
1623  their  numbers  were  recruited  by  a 
fresh  contingent  from  Leyden,  and  they 
soon  consolidated  themselves  into  a  well- 
ordered,  well-governed,  and  well-educated 
community. 

But  at  all  stages  of  their  history  they 
must  carefully  be  distinguished,  from 
other  bands  of  Puritans  who  also  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  obtain  a  larger  religious 
freedom.  New  Plymouth  was  not  Bos- 
ton. It  was  not  Salem.  Distinct  as  a 
place  and  a  colony,  it  remained  distinct 
in  principle,  and  free  from  the  stain  of 
persecution.  Their  teaching  was  differ- 
ent, so  also  was  their  practice. 

Troubles  were  still  proceeding  in  the 
old  country.  Mr.  White,  a  clergyman  at 
Dorchester,  was  instrumental  in  inducing 
a  large  number  of  Puritans  to  leave  En- 
gland in  order  to  escape  the  persecutions 
which  were  still  going  on  under  Charles 
I.  But  the  people  and  clergy  who  went 
out  under  the  exhortations  of  White  and 
others  were  by  no  means  of  the  same 
ecclesiastical  complexion  as  those  with 
whom  they  are  often  confounded.  They 
were  not  Nonconformists  from  the  Church, 
though  they  may  correctly  be  described 
as  Nonconformists  in  the  Church,  /.^., 
from  many  of  the  ordained  rites  and  cere- 
monies. They  believed  strongly,  how- 
ever, for  the  most  part,  in  the  power  of 
the  magistrate  to  enforce  ceremonies. 
They  were  Church  and  State  men.  They 
had  a  pious  horror  of  being  mixed  up 
with  those  who  broke  away  from  all  na- 
tional Churches.  On  the  rst  of  May, 
1629,  these  Puritan  emigrants  left  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  they  were  careful  from  the 
first  to  maintain  the  distinction  between 
themselves  and  the  Pilgrims.  They  re- 
ceived, on  board  one  of  the  three  vessels 
in  which  they  had  embarked,  Mr.  Ralph 
Smith,  a  Separatist  minister,  with  a  few 
of  his  followers  who  were  anxious  to 
reach    New   Plymouth.      But   even   this 

*  Dr.  Waddington's  Congregational  History,  vol.  ii., 
p.  225.     Bradford's  New  Plymouth. 
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simple  act  of  courtesy  was  not  shown 
without  some  miso^ivinof.  Their  position 
was  clearly  and  sharply  marked  off  from 
that  of  the  Separatists  by  the  words  which 
Mr.  Higginson,  their  minister,  addressed 
to  them  as  they  rounded  Land's  End. 
Gathering  them  on  the  deck,  together 
with  his  family  and  friends,  he  uttered 
these  significant  words  :  — 

We  will  not  say,  as  the  Separatists  were 
wont  to  say  at  their  leaving  of  England,  "  Fare- 
well, Babylon!  farewell,  Rome  !"  but  we  will 
say,  "Farewell,  dear  England,  farewell,  the 
Church  of  God  in  England,  and  all  the  Chris- 
tian friends  there  !  "  We  do  not  go  to  N'ew 
England  as  Separatists  from  the  Chtirch  of  En- 
glajtd,  though  we  cannot  but  separate  from  the 
corruptions  in  it ;  but  we  go  to  practise  the 
positive  part  of  Church  reformation  and  to 
propagate  the  gospel  in  America.* 

In  the  following  year  a  much  larger 
contingent  prepared  to  set  sail,  and  it  is 
again  noticeable  that  in  an  address  issued 
by  John  Winthrop,  April  7,  1630,  these 
emigrants  say  that  they  "esteem  it  an 
honor  to  call  the  Church  of  England, 
from  whence  we  rise,  our  dear  mother."  f 

John  White,  who  had  done  so  much  to 
forward  this  important  exile,  said:  "I 
persuade  myself  that  there  is  no  one  Sepa- 
ratist known  unto  the  governors,  or,  if 
there  be  any,  that  it  is  far  from  their  pur- 
pose as  it  is  from  their  safety  to  continue 
him  amongst  them."  % 

When  these  exiles  reached  New  En- 
gland they  were  naturally  brought  into 
friendly  relations  with  those  who  had  set- 
tled in  the  territory  adjoining  that  which 
they  occupied.  Their  mutual  agreements 
were  far  greater  than  their  ditferences. 
But  it  is  historically  inaccurate  to  con- 
found the  New  Plymouth  settlers  with 
the  Puritans  of  Salem  and  Boston.  Both 
the  Puritans  and  the  Pilgrims  believed  in 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  both 
were  sound  Protestants,  both  held  fast  to 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
both  proclaimed  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment. But  their  differences  were  vital, 
and  by  painstaking  writers  ought  to  be 
duly  recognized.  The  Puritans  believed 
in  the  power  of  the  magistrate  to  main- 
tain religious  order  and  orthodoxy;  the 
Pilgrims  held  that  these  ends  ought  to  be 
sought  only  by  the  company  of  faithful 
men.  The  Puritans  had  cut  themselves 
off  from  one   national   Church,  but  they 

♦  Quoted  in  Dr.  Waddington's  Congregational  His- 
tory, vol.  ii.,  p.  252. 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  254,  255. 

X  White's  Planters  Plea,  in  Young's  Chronicles  of 
Massachusetts,  p.  1$. 


were  willing  to  set  up  another ;  the  Pil- 
grims had  separated  themselves  from  all 
State  Churches.  The  Puritans  wanted  to 
establish  a  theocracy;  the  Pilgrims  were 
satisfied  with  a  well-ordered  political  soci- 
ety, in  the  midst  of  which  there  should  be 
also  another  distinct  and  voluntary  asso- 
ciation, meeting  at  set  times  for  religious 
purposes.  The  Puritans  carried  within 
them  the  seeds  of  persecution;  the  Pil- 
grims those  of  the  largest  liberty. 

We  are  not  claiming  for  the  Pilgrims 
any  supernatural  prescience  of  coming 
controversies.  We  do  not  affirm  that 
they  could  so  clearly  define  the  conditions 
of  religious  liberty  as  a  modern  Congrega- 
tionalist.  But  we  have  tried  to  show  that 
their  theory  was  one  which  permitted  all 
forms  of  religions  and  equal  toleration 
beneath  the  common  law;  and  that  there 
is  nothing  in  their  practice  which  conflicts 
with  the  theory.  We  desire  to  act  in  this 
matter  on  the  well-known  principle  that 
an  Englishman  is  to  be  held  innocent 
until  his  guilt  is  proved.  When  a  con- 
troversialist repeats  that  it  was  the  Con- 
gregationalist  clergy  by  whom  the  magis- 
trates in  New  England  were  instigated  to 
persecution,*  we  reply  that  these  clergy 
must  be  held  to  be  innocent  till  their  guilt 
is  proved.  This  writer  falls  into  the  com- 
mon error  of  confounding  the  Pilgrims 
with  the  Puritans,  and  then  endeavors  to 
prove  that  the  Puritan  movement  was 
"  nothing  whatever  but  an  attempt  to  es- 
tablish, at  the  sword's  point  and  on  prin- 
ciples of  intolerance,  Calvin's  idea  of  a 
Biblical  Church."  f  And  then,  as  in 
writings  of  more  importance,  we  have 
references  to  events  which  transpired  after 
the  year  1630,  and  in  another  part  of  New 
England  than  New  Plymouth.  "  Church 
membership  was  necessary  to  citizenship." 
But  not  among  the  Pilgrims.  "Mrs. 
Hutchinson  and  an  ultra-Calvinistic  party 
were  in  1635  banished  from  the  state." 
But  not  by  the  Pilgrims.  "Mr.  Roger 
Williams  was  expelled."  But  not  by  the 
Pilgrims.  "  In  1650  the  law  of  Connecti- 
cut enacted  that  those  who  shall  worship 
any  other  God  but  the  Lord  should  be  put 
to  death."  But  the  Pilgrims  did  not  pass 
the  law.  "In  1651  Mr.  Obadiah  Holmes, 
a  Baptist,  was  well  whipt."  But  not  by 
the  Pilgrims.  "  In  1656  and  onwards  the 
(2'.iakers  were  flogged,  and  in  a  few  cases 
were  put  to  death."  {  But  again,  and  em- 
phatically, we  reply,  not  by  the  Pilgrims. 

•  Dissent  in  its  Relation  to  the  Church  of  Engl.ind, 
p.  83.  by  (j.  II.  Curteis. 

t  Ibid.  p.  81. 

X  For  the  statements  in  quotation  marks,  see  Curteii| 
pp.  81-83. 
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Careful  attention  to  the  interior  history 
of  the  spiritual  societies  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  closer  regard  to  chronol- 
oory,  to  .the  geographical  boundaries  of 
New  England,  and  to  the  authoritative 
declarations  of  the  Puritans  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Separatists,  will,  we  be- 
lieve, convince  the  student  of  political  and 
religious  progress  that  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers were  no  persecutors.  They  gave  to 
others  what  they  had  purchased  for  them- 
selves through  so  much  suffering. 

What  happened  in  New  England  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Puritans  as  distinguished 
from  the  Pilgrims  was  very  natural.  They 
were  all  drawn  much  more  closely  together 
than  they  ever  could  have  been  in  the 
mother  country.  The  artificial  separation 
of  an  Established  Church  no  longer  ex- 
isted;  and  spiritual  affinities  had  free 
play.  The  proximate  cause  of  friendly 
relations  springing  up  between  Plymouth 
and  Salem  was  a  simple  one.  Sickness 
broke  out  at  Salem,  and  Governor  Endi- 
cott  was  compelled  to  send  for  help  to 
New  Plymouth,  where  Dr.  Fuller  exer- 
cised both  his  skill  as  a  medical  prac- 
titioner and  his  functions  as  a  deacon  of 
the  Church.  In  the  year  1629  he  was  ac- 
cordingly despatched  to  doctor  the  Salem 
folks.  But  his  religious  light  was  not  put 
under  a  bushel  during  this  visitation  ;  and 
in  acknowledging  his  services  in  very 
warm  terms  Endicott  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  speak  of  the  fraternal  Christian  feeling 
which  had  been  kindled  among  them  by 
Dr.  Fuller's  conversation. 

Right  worshipful  sir  [he  writes  to  Bradford], 
it  is  a  thing  not  usual  that  servants  of  one 
master  and  of  the  same  household  should  be 
strangers  to  one  another.  ...  I  acknowledge 
myself  most  bound  to  you  for  your  kind  love 
and  care  in  sending  Mr.  Fuller  among  us,  and 
rejoice  much  that  I  am  by  him  satisfied  touch- 
ing your  judgments  of  the  outer  form  of  God's 
worship.* 

In  the  same  year  the  people  at  Salem 
formed  themselves  into  a  church,  and  or- 
dained two  of  their  number,  Messrs.  Hig- 
ginson  and  Skelton,  as  their  ministers, 
the  former  being  the  teacher  and  the  latter 
the  pastor.  During  the  solemn  exercises 
with  which  these  transactions  were  con- 
firmed. Governor  Bradford  and  others 
arrived  as  a  delegation  to  convey  the  good 
wishes  of  the  church  at  Plymouth.  And 
here  again  we  see  spiritual  sympathies 
having  their  own  unfettered  course.  Ec- 
clesiastical and  political  problems  were  in 
the  background.     There  was  no  need  to 

*  Cheever,  The  Plymouth  Pilgrims,  p.  292. 


discuss  them.  The  all-absorbing  want 
was  a  closer  fellowship  in  the  bonds  of 
Christian  love,  and  this  came  about  almost 
spontaneously. 

There  could  not,  however,  be  this  rap- 
port without  a  give-and-take  process  on 
both  sides.  The  Puritans  gave  up  for  the 
time  being  their  high-and-dry  notions  of 
ecclesiastical  orthodoxy,  and  went  straight 
to  the  New  Testament  for  precedents. 
History  was  forgotten,  as  well  it  might  be 
out  in  the  wilds  of  a  new  world.  By 
forming  themselves  into  a  Church  and  or- 
daining their  own  ministers —  who,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  were  already  in  the  holy 
orders  of  the  Church  of  England  —  they 
virtually  broke  away  from  ecclesiastical 
traditions,  and  took  their  stand  on  primi- 
tive usage  and  the  free  principles  of  Con- 
gregationalism. But  there  was  no  formal 
and  inward  renunciation  of  statecraft  on 
their  part.  This  evil  leaven  remained  in 
them,  and  in  due  time  it  would  begin  to 
work.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
actual  Pilgrim  fathers  themselves  became 
infected  with  their  views.  Their  children 
may  have  been  too  few  and  too  feeble  — 
for  at  best  they  themselves  were  only  a 
handful  —  to  resist  the  overpowering  and 
preponderating  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
identity  of  Church  and  State.  But  wher- 
ever we  meet  with  the  Pilgrims  them- 
selves we  find  them  possessing  a  type  of 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  life  all  their 
own.  They  differed  at  the  outset  from 
the  church  at  Gainsborough;  they  sepa- 
rated from  the  people  at  Amsterdam  ;  they 
did  not  mingle  with  the  native  Calvinists 
of  Leyden  ;  they  were  not  likely  to  lose 
their  identity  when  placed  side  by  side 
with  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts.  And 
they  did  not.  As  long  as  they  lived  we 
find  no  trace  of  the  persecuting  spirit  in 
the  church  at  Plymouth".  These  fathers 
resisted  the  encroachments  of  men  who 
would  have  brought  them  again  under  the 
bondage  of  an  enforced  Prayer-Book. 
Having  won  their  liberty  they  would  not 
easily  part  with  it.  And  so,  when  the 
hypocrisies  and  conspiracies  of  the  Rev. 
John  Lyford  were  discovered,  and  he  was 
found  guilty  of  traducing  the  character  of 
the  Pilgrims  in  order  to  rob  them  of  their 
liberty  of  worship,  he  was  quickly  shipped 
away.  Sooner  or  later  every  government 
has  to  make  up  its  mind  whether  it  will 
tolerate  violent  outbreaks  of  intolerance  ; 
and  only  two  courses  are  open  :  either  to 
make  intolerance  a  part  of  the  State  sys- 
tem, or  to  put  it  down  with  a  strong  hand, 
and  thus,  to  prevent  its  power  from  being 
exercised.      The  intolerance  which  pre- 
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vented  the  Methodists  from  meeting  and 
preaching  in  this  country  has  been  stopped 
by  the  arm  of  the  law.  Breaches  of  the 
peace  in  the  name  of  Protestantism  are 
prevented  by  the  forces  of  the  State. 
And  the  expulsion  of  John  Lyford  from 
New  Plymouth  was  an  instance  of  the 
same  kind.  He  acknowledged  that  he 
had  plotted  against  the  governor ;  and, 
indeed,  his  intercepted  letters  rendered 
confession  superfluous.  He  had  broken 
the  peace.  He  threatened  the  very  sta- 
bility of  the  government;  and  as  the  new 
colony  had  no  prison  in  which  to  lodge 
him,  banishment  was  at  once  more  con- 
venient and  more  merciful. 

But  the  charges  generally  preferred 
against  the  Pilgrims  have  no  reference 
to  this  solitary  instance  of  punishment. 
They  refer  for  the  most  part  to  Salem  and 
Boston,  and  to  actions  which  took  place 
there.  A  minute  history  of  these  trans- 
actions would,  we  believe,  clearly  show 
that  the  Pilgrims  had  not  the  least  share 
in  them.  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
Plymouth  possessed  State  rights.  It  had 
no  charter  ;  for  this  boon  could  not  be 
wrung  from  the  despotic  hands  of  James 
I.  The  Pilgrims  took  their  chance,  and 
as  the  mother  country  would  not  charter 
them,  they  hoped  that  she  would  connive 
at  them.  Their  independence  was  re- 
spected by  their  fellow-colonists.  In  1643 
a  confederation  was  formed  of  the  colo- 
nies of  New  Plymouth,  Massachusetts 
Bay,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven  under 
the  name  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New 
England.*  This  was,  however,  a  purely 
defensive  act,  brought  about  by  a  com- 
mon fear  of  the  Indians.  It  left  the  dif- 
ferent States  to  pursue  their  own  policy 
as  far  as  interior  affairs  were  concerned. f 
Doubtless  the  complexion  of  this  policy 
was  in  a  large  measure  the  same  in  all 
the  colonies  except  in  Providence  and 
Rhode  Island.  But  when  acts  of  perse- 
cution were  perpetrated  the  latent  differ- 
ences became  manifest.  Roger  Williams 
was  confessedly  banished  for  his  religious 
opinions;  but  New  Plymouth  took  no 
part  in  this  act.  He  was  tried  at  Boston 
in  the  year  1635.  His  relations  to  New 
Plymouth  had  been  of  the  happiest  kind  ; 
he  had  spent  two  of  the  most  useful  years 
of  his  ministry  in  that  colony.  Letters 
from  him  are  recorded  in  the  volumes  of 
the  Massachusetts    Historic   Society,   in 

•  Masson's  Life  of  Milton,  vol,  ii.,  p.  599.  Elton's 
Life  of  Roger  Williams,  n.  58. 

t  !•  or  an  accf)unt  of  tlie  municipal  system  of  New 
England,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  separate  townships, 
8ce  De  Tocqueville,  Democracy  ia  America  (Tr.),  vol. 
i.,  1).  56,  et  passim. 


which  he  acknowledges  the  good  treat- 
ment which  he  had  received.  His  case, 
when  thoroughly  examined,  brings  out  ia 
strong  contrast  the  two  elements  to  which 
we  have  been  calling  attention. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  a  strong  Antino- 
mian,  and  joined  the  church  in  Boston  in 
1634.*  ^^  ^^^^  she  spread  her  views 
privately  ;  then  by  the  aid  of  her  husband, 
and  more  particularly  of  her  brother-in- 
law,  she  made  them  public.  A  conference 
of  all  the  elders  was  called  in  1637  to 
consider  these  views,  and  they  were,  after 
lengthy  consideration,  condemned.  This 
synod  then  separated.  The  elders  met 
only  to  give  a  verdict  concerning  the  new 
doctrines  which  had  now  branched  out 
into  eighty-two  particulars;  and  having 
discharged  this  ecclesiastical  duty,  they 
dispersed.  But  even  this  synod  was  not 
composed  of  New  Plymouth  teachers. 
We  can  find  no  trace  of  it  in  Bradford's 
'*  History  of  New  Plymouth  "  for  that 
year ;  and  the  accounts  of  contemporaries 
evidently  point  to  its  being  a  conference 
of  the  Massachusetts  colony  only.f  But 
even  if  they  had  been  present,  it  was  on 
another  occasion,  and  by  other  than  ec- 
clesiastical authorities,  that  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson was  dealt  with.  Brought  before  the 
magistrate  for  "contumacious  and  insur- 
rectionary proceedings,"  she  was  expelled, 
in  common  with  her  companions,  from  the 
territory  of  Boston.  Here  again  we  find 
Plymouth  action  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence. 

The  persecutions  inflicted  upon  the 
Baptists  and  Quakers  do  not  properly 
come  under  our  consideration,  because 
most  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  had  passed 
away  to  their  rest  when  these  began.  A 
brief  reference  may,  however,  be  service- 
able. After  relating  the  whipping  of 
Obadiah  Holmes  at  Boston,  a  biographer 
of  Roger  Williams  says,  "To  record  facts 
like  these  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  is  inex- 
pressibly painful."  I  Even  Lord  Stanhope 
regards  the  Pilgrim  fathers  as  identical 
with  the  Puritans. §  The  historian  of  the 
people  called  Quakers,  referring  to  the 
Brownists,  says,  "Many  of  that  persua- 
sion afterwards  themselves  turned  cruel 
persecutors  of  pious  people  by  inhuman 
whippings,  and  lastly  by  putting  some  to 
death."  || 

Obadiah  Holmes  was  fined  ;^3o  on  31st 

•  A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Congregational  Churciies 
in  Massachusetts  of  1620-1858,  p.  24.  By  Dr.  Clark 
(Boston). 

t  Young's  Chronicles  of  Massachusetts,  pp.  360-54S. 

t  Khoii's  Life  of  Roger  Williams,  i».  76. 

§  Malion's  History  of  England,  vol.  v.,  p.  65. 
I      U  ScwcU's  History  of  the  Quakers,  p.  7. 
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May,  165 1,  and  refusing  to  pay  the  fine  or 
to  allow  others  to  pay,  was  barbarously 
whipped.  His  offence  consisted  in  hold- 
ing an  unlawful  meeting,  and  in  teaching 
the  unscripturalness  of  infant  baptism.* 
This  happened  in  Boston,  where  the  Bap- 
tists, and  amongst  them  Roger  Williams, 
had  a  hard  time.  The  church  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  those  that  had  grown  out  of  it, 
tried  to  compromise  matters  with  the 
Baptists. t  And  in  any  case  we  do  not 
find  the  Plymouth  secular  authorities 
either  implicated  in  what  went  on  at  Bos- 
ton, or  themselves  following  such  an  evil 
example. 

The  case  of  the  Quakers  is  much  more 
heartrending;  but  with  one  exception  it 
is  equally  clear  with  that  of  the  Baptists. 
Sewell's  account  of  their  sufferings  is 
very  pathetic.  But  one  thing  is  very 
clear,  that  even  in  Boston  there  was  a 
divided  public  opinion  concerning  the  se- 
verities which  were  being  practised.  And 
it  is  of  course  again  evident  that  in  the 
particular  persecutions  which  he  enumer- 
ates with  such  great  vividness,  Plymouth 
stood  inactive,  surrounded  and  cut  off  as 
it  was  by  its  own  State  rights.  The  Qua- 
kers made  their  first  appearance  in  Boston 
in  the  year  1656.  Their  demeanor  was 
often  both  wild  and  indecent.  Yet  their 
patience  and  courage  gained  them  a  few 
friends.  Nicholas  Upshal,  a  member  of 
the  Church  at  Boston,  was  fined,  and  at 
length  banished,  for  befriending  them. 
The  public  whippings  so  affected  some  of 
the  Puritans  that  they  withdrew  their 
church  membership,  and  exposed  them- 
selves to  punishment  for  meeting  by 
themselves.  When  the  law  threatening 
death  to  those  who  returned  from  banish- 
ment was  put,  twelve  magistrates  voted 
against  it,  and  thirteen  for  it ;  and  Wozel, 
who  was  absent  from  the  court  through 
illness,  said  that  he  would  have  crawled 
on  his  hands  and  knees  rather  than  it 
should  have  been  passed.  So  great  was 
the  opposition  that  the  law  was  modified 
to  the  extent  of  compelling  all  such  cases 
to  be  tried  by  a  special  jury.  Though 
passed  in  October,  1658,  it  did  not  come 
into  effect  till  the  following  year,  when 
two  men  and  one  woman  were  sentenced. 
The  multitude  were  so  much  moved  by 
the  execution  of  the  men,  that  the  magis- 
trates did  not  dare  to  proceed  at  the  same 
time  to  that  of  the  woman. 


*  Cramp's  History  of  the  Baptists,  pp.  408,  409. 
t  Bradford's    New    Plymouth,   p.   384,   note.      Mr. 
Channey,  who  had  adopted  Baptist  views,  was  elected 

?astor  of  the  offshoot  branch  from  Plymouth  at  Scituate. 
ie  practised  immersion  in  the  case  of  children. 


four  persons  were  put  to  death.  But 
what  was  the  attitude  of  New  Plymouth 
under  these  circumstances  ?  T/ie  freemen 
of  that  colony  had  nothitt^^  whatever  to  do 
with  the  passage  or  execution  of  this  bloody 
law.  It  was  a  law  passed  by  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  ;  and  the  Puritans  as 
distinguished  from  the  Pilgrims  must  be 
held  solely  responsible  for  all  that  was 
done  under  it. 

Plymouth  cannot,  however,  be  entirely 
absolved  from  guilt  in  reference  to  the 
Quakers.  It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to 
defend  Plymouth.  We  shall  have  ac- 
complished much  if  we  vindicate  the  Pil- 
grim fathers  from  all  blame.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  their  successors 
would  have  manifested  the  tolerant  spirit 
which  was  inbred  in  themselves.  This 
expectation  was  both  fulfilled  and  dis- 
appointed. It  was  disappointed  in  the 
circumstances  to  which  we  have  just  ad- 
verted. The  Federal  Commissioners' 
meeting  at  their  annual  gathering  in  Bos- 
ton, September  17,  1656,  resolved  to  pro- 
pose to  the  several  general  courts  that  all 
Quakers  should  be  prohibited  from  com- 
ing into  the  United  Colonies.  Accord- 
ingly Plymouth  made  an  enactment,  June 
3,  1657,  in  the  spirit  of  the  above  sugges- 
tion. There  was  strong  opposition  to 
this  local  procedure;  and  Cudworth  and 
Hatherley,  who  befriended  the  Quakers, 
were  the  next  year  left  out  of  the  mag- 
istracy.* The  result  was  that  Quakers 
were  prohibited  from  entering  Plymouth 
or  from  holding  meetings  there.  As  dates 
are  of  extreme  importance  in  this  inquiry, 
it  is  well  to  note  that  this  first  act  of 
tyranny  which  we  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover took  place  in  1657,  that  is,  thirty- 
seven  years  after  the  Pilgrims  landed  at 
Plymouth,  and  when,  in  fact,  all  of  them 
were  in  their  graves.  Fifty  of  them  had 
died  during  the  first  winter,  i.e.,  a  half  of 
those  who  went  out  in  the  "Mayflower." 
John  Carver,  John  Robinson,  Fuller,  and 
Brewster  died  in  1621,  1625,  1633,  and 
1643  respectively.  Edward  Winslow  died 
in  1655,  Myles  Standish  in  1656,  and  Wil- 
liam Bradford  in  1657.  The  executions 
at  Boston  took  place  two  years  after  the 
last  of  the  Pilgrims  was  laid  in  his  grave ; 
and  the  obnoxious  law  which  afterwards 
marred  the  township  of  Plymouth  was 
passed  only  in  the  same  year.  To  accuse 
these  men  of  persecution  is  to  bring  in 
the  "dead  hand  "  with  a  vengeance.f 

*  Palfrey's  History  of  New  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  465, 
and  p.  484  note. 

t  These  remarks  apply  to  the  leaders  of  the  Pilgrims. 
Twelve  persons  of  the  old  stock  were  living  in  1679  (see 
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But  it  may  be  asked,  as  a  question  of 
more  than  mere  historical  curiosity,  as  to 
whether  the  truths  to  which  these  noble 
men  witnessed  brought  forth  any  distinct 
fruit  in  the  New  World.  An  answer  to 
such  an  inquiry  would  take  us  too  far 
afield.  But  we  feel  assured  that  their 
principles  had  due  influence  in  the  future 
development  of  New  England.  Those 
principles  were  held,  however,  by  a  com- 
parative few.  In  the  year  1640  the  total 
number  of  English  in  New  England  was 
about  twenty-two  thousand,*  and  out  of 
these  the  Pilgrims,  even  with  the  rein- 
forcements which  came  after  1620,  made 
but  a  handful.  The  tide  of  immigration 
into  the  New  World  was  stopped.  Both 
Puritans  and  Separatists  had  free  play  in 
England,  and  there  was  no  incentive  to  a 
further  exodus.  The  population  existing 
in  1640  had  to  shape  the  future.  As  far 
as  they  were  religious,  the  overwhelming 
majority  were  Puritan  and  not  Separatist.! 
Hence  Congregationalism  took  altogether 
a  different  course  in  New  England  from 
that  which  it  pursued  in  Old  England.  It 
became  entangled  with  State  relations  to 
townships,  and  had  a  texture  of  Presby- 
terianism  worked  into  it  from  the  begin- 
ning. It  had  a  chequered  course  till  it 
broke  away  from  all  entanglements.  How 
much  Boston  Unitarianism  is  to  be  traced 
back  as  a  reaction  against  ecclesiastical 
and  spiritual  tyranny  it  would  be  hard  to 
determine  with  accuracy. 

But  while  all  this  is  clear  to  the  most 
superficial  student  of  history,  we  must 
look  below  the  surface  to  see  the  working 
of  the  Pilgrim  element.  That  element 
has  never  been  lost.  Plymouth  began  to 
decay;  in  1646  many  of  the  people  left 
to  form  a  new  church  at  Eastham.:}:  A 
church  at  Duxbury  was  formed  in  the 
same  manner.  Scituate  was  partly  formed 
by  emigrants  from  the  Southwark  church, 
partly  from  thirteen  members  of  the  Ply- 
mouth fellowship. §  It  was  Scituate  that 
restored  Cudworth  to  the  magistracy  after 
he  had  been  left  out  by  Plymouth  for  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  favor  of  the  Qua- 


Bradford's  New  Plymouth,  p.  456). 
ever,  cliildren  when  the  "  Mayllower 


These  were,  how- 
"  arrived. 


Masson's  Milton,  vol.  ii.,  p.  585. 

t  (^ut  of  the  twenty-two  thousand  Puritans  it  is 
probable  that  not  more  than  three  hundred  were  Sepa- 
ratists by  conviction.  The  "  Mayflower"  brought  one 
hundred  persons,  and  up  to  the  year  1630  Plymouth  re- 
ceived about  one  hundred  and  seventy  additions.  Of 
these  fifty  died  during  the  first  winter,  and  many  of  tiie 
rest  were  young  people  or  chUdren.  On  the  other 
hand,  about  nine  liundred  and  eighty  persons  went  to 
Salem  and  i'oston  in  the  year  1630  alone. 

t  Clark,  Congregational  Churches  ia  Massachusetts, 
p.  34- 

%  Ibid.  p.  16. 


kers.*  Though  this  is  a  small  thing  in 
itself,  it  is  sufificient  to  show  that  the 
points  at  issue  were  well  understood  by 
at  least  a  few.  It  seems  that  up  to  the 
year  1640  twenty-nine  churches  had  been 
formed  in  New  England  on  a  Congrega- 
tional basis;  but  of  these  only  eight,  and 
these  among  the  smallest,  were  after  the 
Plymouth  type.  We  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  the  Robinsonian  Indepen- 
dency did  not  become  a  greater  factor  in 
American  life.  The  wonder  is  that  it 
moulded  the  Puritan  element  as  much  as 
it  did.  As  each  relay  of  emigrants  ar- 
rived they  seemed  to  come  under  the  spell 
of  the  Separatist  principles;  though  at 
the  same  time  the  Separatists  maintained 
their  idiosyncrasies  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  changes  which  took  place  in  those 
early  years.  While  Massachusetts  made 
church  membership  a  condition  of  the 
franchise.  New  Plymouth  acted  on  broad- 
er principles.  Mr.  Masson  says  that  the 
Pilgrims  had  tantamount  custom  ;  f  but 
the  fact  is  that  no  general  law  seems  to 
have  been  passed  by  this  colony  till  the 
year  1671.$  This  law  was  strict,  laying 
down  a  moral  and  religious  test;  but  pre- 
viously the  Plymouth  people  had  been 
most  liberal  in  admitting  "worldly"  men 
to  their  community,  and  we  may  presume, 
in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary, 
that  they  did  not  shut  them  out  from  the 
exercise  of  civic  rights.  What  the  Pil- 
grims tried  to  establish  was  a  civil  soci- 
ety growing  out  of  a  spiritual  one.  It 
was  a  grand  idea.  The  intrusion  of  mer- 
cenary men  and  of  the  secular  elements 
soon  convinced  them  that  even  on  those 
solitary  shores  their  idea  was  but  a  dream. 
They  preferred  to  restrict  their  company 
to  men  like-minded  with  themselves  ;  and 
their  wish  became  law  in  reference  to  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace.  Their  terri- 
tory was  at  first  little  more  than  a  private 
estate  where  they  lived  together  as  a 
commune ;  but  when  the  waves  of  the 
outer  world  began  to  dasli  on  their  shores, 
and  other  colonies  sprang  into  being  by 
their  side,  they  showed  that  they  had 
learned  the  meaning  both  of  Church  and 
State  in  some  of  their  broadest  and  most 
liberal  aspects.  And  this  is  the  more 
remarkable  when  we  reflect  not  only  upon 

•  Palfrey's  New  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  533.  Isaac 
Robinson,  son  of  John  Robinson,  settled  here  with  his 
mother  in  1629 ;  and  this  may,  in  some  measure,  ac- 
count for  the  liberal  feeling  existing  in  Scituate. 

t  Life  of  Milton,  vol.  ii.,  p.  57a. 

t  Palfrey's  History  of  New  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  8. 
In  1671  it  was  enacted  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the 
franchise,  that  the  citizen  should  be  of  sober  nnd  peace- 
able conversatiuu,  and  orthodox  iu  the  iuudamentals  of 
religion. 
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their  fewness,  but  also  upon  their  social 
inferiority  to  the  other  settlers  in  the  New 
World.  The  lessons  of  liberty  had  been 
learned  in  a  hard  school;  and  these  les- 
sons had  been  taught  them  by  men  of 
large  capacity  and  of  great  sagacity. 
Robinson,  Brewster,  and  Bradford  were 
noble  leaders,  and  their  followers  proved 
worthy  of  the  great  enterprise  to  which 
they  were  summoned;  for  they  knew  both 
how  to  live  and  die  for  liberty. 

Puritanism  took  one  course  in  the  Old 
World,  and  quite  another  in  the  New.  It 
was  expelled  from  the  national  Church  in 
1662  in  England,  and  at  once  betook  itself 
to  those  vigorous  Independent  Churches 
which  had  had  time  to  develop  during  the 
Commonwealth.  It  was  thus  that  Inde- 
pendency became  a  great  and  growing 
power  in  this  country.  But  in  the  New 
World  it  had  to  fight  against  the  enervat- 
ing influences  of  a  prosperous  semi-Pres- 
byterianism  and  of  a  favoring  State.  The 
Boston  Congregationalism  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  hardly  distinguishable 
from  Presbyterianism.  But  the  Pilgrim 
element  has  proved  an  energetic  if  not  a 
vitalizing  force  to  the  present  day.  It  is 
a  significant  fact  that  up  to  1836  not  less 
than  eighty -one  of  the  Evangelical 
churches  of  Massachusetts  had  separated 
from  the  societies  with  which  they  had 
been  previously  connected;  and  that  of 
these  forty-six  had  been  driven  from  their 
houses  of  worship  by  town  or  parish 
votes.*  The  Congregationalists  have 
surrendered  a  large  amount  of  property 
in  order  to  maintain  their  evangelical 
character,  and  they  have  had  to  discover 
by  slower  processes  than  that  of  1662  how 
incompatible  is  pure  evangelicalism  with 
State  patronage  and  control.  They  have 
moved  in  a  large  degree  on  Presbyterian 
lines;  but  this  policy  has  not  saved  them 
from  lapses  into  Unitarianism,  even  as  it 
did  not  save  the  Puritans  of  our  own  coun- 
try. They  have  overwhelmed  the  Pilgrim 
principles  of  Separatism  by  their  superior 
numbers  ;  but  none  the  less  has  that  ele- 
ment told  upon  their  ecclesiastical  and 
national  life;  it  has  often  been  an  unde- 
tected ozone  in  their  moral  atmosphere. 
The  forces  which  build  up  a  great  nation 
like  the  United  States  are  most  complex. 
We  have  called  attention  to  only  one  of 
these  ;  but  it  is  one  of  supreme  impor- 
tance. Our  contention  has  been  that  the 
"  Mayflower  "  carried  in  it  no  lurking  seeds 
of  persecution  ;  and  that  its  passengers 

*  Clark's  Congregational  Churches  in  Massachusetts, 
p.  300. 


possessed,  considering  the  times  in  which 
they  lived,  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  religious  and  political  free- 
dom. We  have  not  sought  to  vindicate 
their  children  or  their  immediate  and  re- 
mote successors.  It  is  sufficient,  and 
from  every  point  of  view  important,  to 
endeavor  to  prove  that  they  themselves 
were  the  true  pioneers  of  liberty. 

Samuel  Pearson,  M.A. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  LADIES  LINDORES. 

CHAPTER   XLIV. 

John  Erskine  returned  to  Dalrulziaa 
alone  after  this  wonderful  morning's  work. 
He  could  scarcely  believe  that  he  was  free 
to  walk  where  he  pleased,  —  to  do  what 
he  liked.  Four  days  is  not  a  long  period 
of  time.  But  prison  has  an  extraordinary 
effect,  and  his  very  limbs  had  seemed  to 
tingle  when  he  got  the  uncontrolled  use 
of  them  again.  Lord  Lindores  had  driven 
him  back  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Lindores, 
and  from  thence  he  walked  on,  glad  of  the 
air,  the  sense  of  freedom  and  movement, 
—  the  silence  in  which  to  realize  all  that 
had  passed.  Enough  had  passed,  indeed, 
to  give  full  occasion  for  thought;  and  it 
was  only  now  that  the  extraordinary  char- 
acter of  the  event  struck  him.  Rolls  !  to 
associate  Rolls  with  a  tragedy.  In  his 
excitement  John  burst  into  a  wild  fit  of 
laughter,  which  echoed  along  the  quiet 
road;  then,  horrified  by  the  sound,  drew 
himself  quickly  together,  and  went  on 
with  the  gravest  countenance  in  the  world. 
But  it  must  be  added  that  this  thought  of 
Rolls  was  only  momentary,  —  it  came  and 
went,  and  was  dropped  into  the  surround- 
ing darkness,  in  which  all  accidents  of 
common  life  were  heaped  together  as  in- 
significant and  secondary,  in  comparison 
with  one  central  consciousness  with  which 
his  whole  firmament  was  ablaze.  He  had 
demanded  "  More  !  more  !  "  but  had  not 
received  another  word.  No  explanation 
had  ensued.  The  mother  had  come  in 
with  soft  authority,  with  a  steadfast  blank 
of  all  understanding.  Lady  Lindores 
would  not  see  that  they  wanted  to  talk  to 
each  other.  She  had  not  ceased  to  hold 
her  daughter  by  the  arm,  affectionately 
leaning  upon  her,  until  they  went  away: 
and  Edith  had  not  spoken  another  word 
— -  had  not  even  met  his  anxious  looks 
with  more  than  the  most  momentary  fugi- 
tive glance.  Thus  John  had  withdrawn 
in  that  state  of  half  certainty  which,  per- 
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haps,  is  more  absorbing  to  the  faculties 
and  more  transporting  to  the  heart  than 
any  definite  and  indisputable  fact  ever 
can  be.  His  whole  being  was  in  move- 
ment, agitated  by  a  delicious  doubt,  by  an 
eager,  breathless  longing  to  know,  which 
was  sweeter  than  knowledge.  All  the  ro- 
mance and  witchcraft  of  passion  was  in  it, 
its  most  ethereal  part,  — 

Hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hopes, 
An  indistinguishable  throng; 

And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued. 
Subdued  and  cherished  long. 

Such  was  the  potency  of  this  charm, 
that,  after  he  had  thrown  one  thought  at 
Rolls,  and  perceived  the  absurdity  of  the 
event,  and  given  vent  to  the  excited  com- 
mentary of  that  laugh,  John  abandoned 
himself  altogether  to  the  sea  of  fancies, 
the  questions,  the  answers,  the  profound 
trains  of  reasoning  which  belonged  to  that 
other  unresolved  and  all-entrancing  prob- 
lem. He  discussed  with  himself  every 
word  of  Edith's  letter,  turning  it  over  and 
over.  Did  it  mean  this  .'*  or  peradventure, 
after  all,  did  it  only  mean  that?  But  if  it 
meant  that  and  not  this,  v/ould  she  have 
so  replied  to  his  looks?  would  not  she 
have  said  something  more  definitely  dis- 
couraging when  he  appealed  to  her  for 
more,  more?  She  had  not  given  him  a 
word  more;  but  she  had  replied  with  no 
stony  look,   no  air  of  angry  surprise  or 

disdain,  such  as  surely Yet,  on  the 

other  hand,  might  it  not  be  possible  that 
compassion  and  sympathy  for  his  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  and  the  wrong  he 
had  undergone,  might  keep  her,  so  sweet 
and  good  as  she  was,  from  any  discourag- 
ing word  ?  Only,  in  that  case,  would  she 
have  cast  down  her  eyes  like  that?  would 
they  have  melted  into  that  unspeakable 
sweetness?  So  he  ran  on,  as  so  many 
have  done  before  him.  He  thought  no 
more  of  the  matter  which  had  affected 
him  so  deeply  for  the  last  week,  or  of 
Torrance,  who  was  dead,  or  of  Rolls  who 
was  in  jail,  than  he  did  of  last  year's  snow. 
Every  interest  in  heaven  and  earth  con- 
centrated to  him  in  these  endless  delight- 
ful questions.  When  a  man,  or,  for  that 
matter,  a  woman,  is  in  this  beatific  agita- 
tion of  mind,  the  landscape  generally  be- 
comes a  sort  of  bhirr  of  light  around  them, 
and,  save  to  the  inward  eye,  which  more 
than  ever  at  such  a  moment  is  "the  bliss 
of  solitude,"  there  is  nothing  that  is  very 
clearly  visible.  John  saw  this  much,  but 
no  more,  in  Miss  Barbara's  old-fashioned 
dining-room  —  the  genial  gentlemen  still 
at  table,  and  Miss  Barbara  herself,  in  her 
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white  shawl,  forming  only  a  background 
to  the  real  interest;  and  he  perceived  no 
more  of  the  country  round  him  as  he 
walked,  or  the  glow  of  the  autumn  foliage, 
the  distance  rolling  away  in  soft  blueness 
of  autumnal  mists  to  Tinto.  He  managed 
to  walk  along  the  road  without  seeing  it, 
though  it  was  so  familiar,  and  arrived  at 
his  own  gate  with  great  surprise,  unable 
to  comprehend  how  he  could  have  come 
so  far.  When  he  opened  the  gate,  Peggy 
Fleming  came  out  with  her  apron  folded 
over  her  hands;  but  when  she  saw  who  it 
was,  Peggy,  forgetting  the  soap-suds, 
which  showed  it  was  washing-day,  flung 
up  her  red  moist  arms  to  the  sky,  and 
gave  utterance  to  a  wild  "skreigh"  of 
welcome  and  joy.  For  a  moment  John 
thought  nothing  less  than  that  he  was  to 
be  seized  in  those  wildly  waving  and  soapy 
arms. 

"Eh,  it's  the  master!"  Peggy  cried. 
"Eh,  it's  himsel'i  Eh,  it's  lies,  every 
word;  and  I  never  believed  it,  no'  a  mo- 
ment!" And  with  that  she  threw  her 
apron  over  her  head  and  began  to  sob  — 
a  sound  which  brought  out  all  her  chil- 
dren, one  after  another,  to  hang  upon  her 
skirts  and  eagerly  investigate  the  reason 
why. 

The  warmth  of  this  emotional  welcome 
amused  him,  and  he  paused  to  say  a  word 
or  two  of  kindness  before  he  passed  on. 
But  he  had  not  anticipated  the  excitement 
with  which  he  was  to  be  received.  When 
he  came  in  sight  of  his  own  house,  the 
first  sound  of  his  step  was  responded  to 
by  the  watchers  within  with  an  anxious 
alacrity.  A  head  popped  out  at  a  window ; 
a  white-aproned  figure  appeared  from  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  ran  back  at  the 
sight  of  him.  And  then  there  arose  a 
"  skreigh  "  of  rapture  that  threw  Peggy's 
altogether  into  the  shade,  and  Bauby 
rushed  out  upon  him,  with  open  arms, 
and  all  her  subordinates  behind  her,  moist 
and  flowing  with  tears  of  joy.  "Eh,  Mr. 
John  !  Eh,  my  bonny  man  !  Eh,  laddie,, 
laddie  —  that  1  should  call  you  sae  —  my 
heart's  just  broken.  And  have  you  come 
hame?  and  have  you  come  hame?" 

"  As  you  see,"  said  John.  He  began  to 
be  rather  tired  of  this  primitive  rejoicing, 
which  presupposed  that  his  detention  had 
been  a  very  serious  matter,  although  by 
this  time,  in  the  crowd  of  other  thoughts, 
it  had  come  to  look  of  no  importance  at 
all.  But  he  remembered  that  he  had  a 
communication  to  make  which,  no  doubt, 
would  much  lessen  this  delight ;  and  he 
did  not  now  feel  at  all  disposed  to  laugh 
when    he   thoujiht   of   Rolls.      He    took 
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Bauby  by  the  arm,  and  led  her  with  him, 
astonished,  into  the  library.  The  other 
maids  remained  collected  in  the  hall.  To 
them,  as  to  Peggy  at  the  lodge,  it  seemed 
the  most  natural  thing  to  imagine  that  he 
had  escaped,  and  might  be  pursued.  The 
excitement  rose  very  high  among  them: 
they  thought  instantly  of  all  the  hiding- 
places  that  were  practicable,  each  one  of 
them  being  ready  to  defend  him  to  the 
death. 

And  it  was  very  difficult  to  convey  to 
the  mind  of  Bauby  the  information  which 
John  had  to  communicate.  "  Oh  ay,  sir," 
she  said,  with  a  curtsey;  "just  that.  I 
was  sure  Tammas  was  at  Dunnotter  to  be 
near  his  maister.  He  has  a  terrible  opin- 
ion of  his  maister;  but  now  you're  back 
yoursel',  there  will  be  no-thing  to  keep 
him." 

"You  must  understand,"  said  John 
gently,  "that  Rolls  —  it  was,  I  have  no 
doubt,  the  merest  accident ;  I  wonder  it 
did  not  happen  to  myself :  Rolls  —  caught 
his  bridle,  you  know " 

"Oh  ay,  —  just  that,  sir,"  said  Bauby; 
"but  there  will  be  no-thing  to  keep  him, 
now  you're  back  yoursel'." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't  make  myself  plain," 
said  John.  "  Try  to  understand  what  I 
am  saying.  Rolls — your  brother,  you 
know " 

"  Oh  ay,  sir,"  said  Bauby,  smiling 
broadly  over  all  her  beaming  face,  "  he's 
just  my  brother  —  awbody  kens  that  — 
and  a  real  good  brother  Tammas  has  aye 
been  to  me." 

John  was  at  his  wits'  end.  He  began 
the  story  a  dozen  times  over,  and  softened 
and  broke  it  up  into  easy  words,  as  if  he 
had  been  speaking  to  a  child.  At  last  it 
gradually  dawned  upon  Bauby,  not  as  a 
fact,  but  as  something  he  wanted  to  per- 
suade her  of.  It  was  a  shock,  but  she 
bore  it  nobly.  "  You  are  meaning  to  tell 
me,  sir,  that  it  was  Tammas  —  our  Tam- 
mas—  that  killed  Pat  Torrance,  yon 
muckle  man  ?  Na,  —  it's  just  your  joke, 
sir.     Gentlemen  will  have  their  jokes." 

"  My  joke  !  "  cried  John  in  horror;  "do 
you  think  it  is  anything  to  joke  about  ?  I 
cannot  understand  it  anymore  than  you 
can.  But  it  is  fact;  it  is  himself  that  says 
so.     He  got  hold  of  the  bridle " 

"  Na,  Mr.  John;  na,  na,  sir.  What  is 
the  good  of  frightening  a  poor  lone  wom- 
an ?  The  like  of  that  could  never  happen. 
Na,  na." 

"But  it  is  he  himself  who  has  said  it; 
no  one  else  could  have  imagined  it  for  a 
moment.     It  is  his  own  story " 

"  And  if  it  is,"  said  Bauby  —  "  mind  ye, 


Mr.  John,  I  ken  no-thing  about  it;  but  I 
ken  our  Tammas,  —  if  it  is,  he's  just  said 
it  to  save  —  ithers  :  that's  the  way  of  it.  I 
ken  him  and  his  ways " 

"  To  save  —  others  ?  "  The  suggestion 
bewildered  John. 

"Oh  ay  — it's  just  that,"  said  Bauby 
again.  She  dried  her  eyes  carefully 
with  her  apron,  pressing  a  tear  into  each 
corner,  "///w  pit  forth  his  hand  upon  a 
gentleman,  and  a  muckle  man  like  Pat 
Torrance,  and  a  muckle  beast!  Na,  na, 
Mr.  John  !  But  he  might  think,  maybe, 
that  a  person  like  him,  no'  of  consequence 
—  though  he's  of  awfu'  consequence  to 
me,"  said  Bauby,  almost  falling  back  into 
tears.  She  made  an  effort,  however,  and 
recovered  her  smile.  "  It's  just  a  thing  I 
can  very  weel  understand." 

"  I  think  you  must  be  out  of  your 
mind,"  cried  her  master.  "  Such  things 
are  not  done  in  our  day.  What !  play 
with  the  law,  and  take  upon  him  another 
man's  burden?  Besides,"  said  John  im- 
patiently, "for  whom.?  In  whom  could 
he  be  so  much  interested  as  to  play  such 
a  daring  game  ?  " 

"  Oh  ay,  sir,  that's  just  the  question," 
Bauby  said  composedly.  From  time  to 
time  she  put  up  her  apron.  The  shock 
she  had  received  was  comprehensible, 
but  not  the  consolation.  To  follow  her 
in  this  was  beyond  her  master's  power. 

"That  is  the  question  indeed,"  John 
said  gravely.  "  I  think  you  must  be  mis- 
taken. It  is  very  much  simpler  to  sup- 
pose what  was  the  case,  —  that  he  gripped 
at  the  brute's  bridle  to  save  himself  from 
being  ridden  down.  It  is  the  most  won- 
derful thing  in  the  world  that  I  did  not  do 
it  myself." 

"I'm  thinking  sae,  sir,"  said  Bauby 
drily  ;  and  then  she  relapsed  for  a  moment 
to  the  darker  view  of  the  situation,  and 
rubbed  her  eyes  with  her  apron.  "What 
will  they  do  with  him?  —  is  there  much 
they  can  do  with  him  ?  "  she  said. 

She  listened  to  John's  explanations 
with  composure,  broken  by  sudden  re- 
lapses into  emotion;  but,  on  the  whole, 
she  was  a  great  deal  more  calm  than  John 
had  expected.  Her  aspect  confounded 
her  master :  and  when  at  last  she  made 
him  another  curtsey,  and  folding  her 
plump  arms,  with  her  apron  over  them, 
announced  that  "  I  maun  go  and  see  after 
my  denner,"his  bewilderment  reached  its 
climax.  She  came  back,  however,  after 
she  had  reached  the  door,  and  stood  be- 
fore him  for  a  moment  with,  if  that  was 
possible  to  Bauby,  a  certain  defiance. 
"You'll  no'  be  taking  on  another  man," 
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she  said,  with  a  half-threatening  smile  but 
a  slight  quiver  of  her  lip,  "  the  time  that 
yon  poor. lad's  away  ?  " 

This  encounter  was  scarcely  over  when 
he  had  another  claim  made  upon  him  by 
Beaufort,  who  suddenly  rushed  in,  breath- 
less and  effusive,  catching  him  by  both 
hands  and  pouring  forth  congratulations. 
It  was  only  then  that  it  occurred  to  John 
as  strange  that  Beaufort  had  not  appeared 
at  Dunearn,  or  taken  any  ai)parent  inter- 
est in  his  fate;  but  the  profuse  explana- 
tions a.nd  excuses  of  his  friend  had  the 
usual  effect  in  directing  his  mind  towards 
this  dereliction  from  evident  duty.  Beau- 
fort overflowed  in  confused  apologies.  "  I 
did  go  to  Dunearn,  but  I  was  too  late ; 
and  I  did  not  like  to  follow  you  to  your 
aunt's,  whom  I  don't  know;  and  then  — 
and  then The  fact  is,  I  had  an  en- 
gagement," was  the  end  of  the  whole  ; 
and  as  he  said  this,  a  curious  change  and 
movement  came  over  Beaufort's  face. 

"  An  engagement  I  I  did  not  think  you 
knew  anybody." 

"No,  —  nor  do  I,  except  those  I  have 
known  for  years." 

"The  Lindores  ?"  John  said  hastily, — 
"they  were  all  at  Dunearn." 

"The    fact    is "     Here     Beaufort 

paused  and  walked  to  the  fire,  which  was 
low,  and  poked  it  vigorously.  He  had 
nearly  succeeded  in  making  an  end  of  it 
altogether  before  he  resumed.  "  The  fact 
is,"  —  with  his  back  to  John,  —  "I  thought 
it  only  proper  —  to  call  —  and  make  in- 
quiries." He  cleared  his  throat,  then 
said  hurriedly,  "  In  short,  Erskine,  I  have 
been  to  Tinto."  There  was  a  tremulous 
sound  in  his  voice  which  went  to  John's 
heart.  Who  was  he  that  he  should  blame 
his  brother.?  A  fellow-feeling  makes  us 
wondrous  kind. 

^^Dejd  /"  was  that  all  John  said. 

'■''Deja  —  yes;  perhaps  I  ought  to  have 
waited.  But  when  you  reflect  how  long 
—  how  long  it  is:  and  all  that  has  hap- 
pened, and  what  we  both  have  suffered  — " 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  gone  over 
all  that  already?"  John  asked,  amazed. 
But  Beaufort  made  him  no  reply.  The 
fumes  of  that  meeting  were  still  in  his 
head,  and  all  that  he  had  said  and  all  that 
had  been  said  to  him.  The  master  of  the 
house  was  scarcely  out  of  it,  so  to  speak; 
his  shadow  was  still  upon  the  great  room, 
the  staircases,  and  passages;  but  Carry 
had  lived,  it  seemed  to  her,  years,  since 
the  decree  of  freedom  was  pronounced 
for  her.  If  there  was  indecorum  in  his 
visit,  she  was  unaware  of  it.  To  feel 
themselves  together,  to  be  able  each  to 


pour  out  to  the  other  the  changes  in  their 
minds,  the  difference  of  age  and  experi- 
ence, the  unchangeableness  of  the  heart, 
was  to  them  both  a  mystery  —  a  wonder 
inscrutable.  Beaufort  did  not  care  a  brass 
farthing  for  John's  escape;  he  had  heard 
all  about  it,  but  he  had  not  even  taken  it 
into  his  mind.  He  tried  to  put  on  a  little 
interest  now,  and  asked  some  confused 
questions  without  paying  any  attention  to 
the  answers  he  received.  When  they  met 
at  dinner  they  talked  upon  indifferent 
subjects,  ignoring  on  both  sides  the  things 
that  were  of  the  deepest  interest.  "  Has 
not  Rolls  come  back  with  you?  Oh,  I 
beg  your  pardon,  —  I  forgot,"  said  Beau- 
fort. And  John  did  not  think  very  much 
more  of  Rolls,  to  tell  the  truth. 

Lord  Millefleurs  went  away  a  few  days 
after;  but  Beaufort  considered  that,  on 
the  whole,  it  would  suit  him  better  to  re- 
main in  Scotland  a  little  longer.  "What 
can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  he  said  ;  "  the  duke  is 
deceiving  himself.  You  are  quite  as  well 
able  to  look  after  yourself  as  I  am.  Why 
should  I  pretend  to  exercise  functions 
which  we  all  know  are  quite  unnecessary? 
I  have  only  just  come,  and  Erskine  is 
willing  to  keep  me.     I  think  I  shall  stay." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  little  Mille- 
fleurs, "your  sentiments  are  mine  to  a  T ; 
but  we  agreed,  don't  you  know?  that  the 
duke  has  a  great  many  things  in  his  pow- 
er, and  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  humor 
him.  You  have  eased  his  mind,  don't  you 
know?  —  and  why  shouldn't  you  get  the 
good  of  it?  You  are  too  viewy  and  dis- 
interested, and  that  sort  of  thing.  But  I 
am  a  practical  man.  Come  along  !  "  said 
Millefleurs.  When  Beaufort  continued 
to  shake  his  head,  as  he  puffed  out  sol- 
emn mouthfuls  of  smoke,  planting  himself 
ever  more  deeply,  as  if  to  take  root  there, 
in  his  easy-chair,  Millefleurs  turned  to 
John  and  appealed  to  him.  "Make  that 
fellow  come  along,  Erskine;  it  will  be  for 
his  good,"  the  little  marquis  said.  There 
was  a  little  pucker  in  his  smooth  forehead. 
"Life  is  not  plain  sailing,"  he  went  on; 
"  les  convenances  are  not  such  humbug  as 
men  suppose.  Look  here,  Beaufort,  come 
along  ;  it  will  be  better  for  you,  don't  you 
know " 

"  I  am  sick  of  thinking  what  is  better 
for  me,"  said  Beaufort.  "  I  shall  please 
myself  for  once  in  my  life.  What  have 
the  convenances  to  do  with  me?"  He 
did  not  meet  the  look  of  his  junior  and 
supposed  pupil,  but  got  up  and  threw 
away  his  cigar  and  stalked  to  the  window, 
where  his  long  figure  shut  out  almost  all 
the   light.     Little   Millefleurs   folded  his 
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plump  hands,  and  shook  his  round,  boyish 
head.  The  other  was  a  much  more  dig- 
nified figure,  but  his  outline  against  the 
light  had  a  limp  irresolution  in  it.  He 
knew  that  he  ought  to  go  away;  but  how 
could  he  do  it?  To  find  your  treasure 
that  was  lost  after  so  many  years,  and 
then  go  straight  away  and  leave  it  — was 
that  possible  ?  And  then,  perhaps,  it  had 
flashed  across  Beaufort's  mind,  who  had 
been  hanging  on  waiting  for  fortune  so 
long,  and  never  had  bestirred  himself,  — 
perhaps  it  flashed  upon  him  that  now  — 
now  —  the  duke's  patronage,  and  the 
places  and  promotions  in  his  power,  might 
be  of  less  importance.  But  this  was  only 
a  shadow  flying  like  the  shadows  of  the 
hills  upon  which  he  was  gazing,  involun- 
tary, so  that  he  was  not  to  blame  for  it. 
Millefleurs  went  away  alone  next  day. 
He  took  a  very  tender  farewell  of  the 
ladies  at  Lindores,  asking  permission  to 
write  to  them.  "And  if  I  hear  anything 
of  /le?',  don't  you  know?  I  shall  tell  you," 
he  said  to  Edith,  holding  her  hand  affec- 
tionately in  both  of  his.  "  You  must  hear 
something  of  her  —  you  must  go  and  find 
her,"  said  Edith.  Millefleurs  put  his  head 
on  one  side  like  a  sentimental  robin. 
"But  it  is  quite  unsuitable,  don't  you 
know?"  he  said,  and  drove  away,  kissing 
his  hand  with  many  a  tender  token  of 
friendship.  Lord  Lindores  could  scarcely 
endure  to  see  these  evidences  of  an  affec- 
tionate parting.  He  had  come  out,  as  in 
duty  bound,  to  speed  the  parting  guest 
with  the  proper  smile  of  hospitable  re- 
gret; but  as  soon  as  Millefleurs  was  out 
of  sight,  turned  upon  his  heel  with  an 
expression  of  disgust.  "  He  is  a  little 
fool,  if  he  is  not  a  little  humbug.  I  won- 
der if  he  ever  was  in  earnest  at  all?" 
This  was  addressed  to  Rintoul,  who  of 
late  had  avoided  all  such  subjects,  and 
now  made  no  reply. 

"  I  say,  I  wonder  whether  he  ever 
meant  anything  serious  at  all  ?  "  said  Lord 
Lindores,  in  a  tone  of  irritation,  having 
called  his  son  into  the  library  after  him; 
"and  you  don't  even  take  the  trouble  to 
answer  me.  But  one  thing  he  has  done, 
he  has  invited  you  to  Ess  Castle;  and  as 
I  suggested  to  you  before,  there  is  Lady 
Reseda,  a  very  nice  girl,  in  every  way 
desirable " 

"  I  have  had  my  leave  already,"  said 
Rintoul  hastily.  "  It  was  kind  of  Mille- 
fleurs;  but  I  don't  see  how  I  can  go " 

"  I  never  knew  before  that  there  was 
any  such  serious  difficulty  about  leave," 
said  his  father.  "You  can  cut  off  your 
last  fortnight  here." 


"I    don't   think   that   would   do,"  sat 
Rintoul,  with  a  troubled  look.     "  I  have 
made    engagements — for     nearly    every 
day." 

"You  had  better  speak  out  at  once. 
Tell  me,  what  I  know  you  are  thinking, 
that  the  duke's  daughter,  because  your 
father  suggests  her,  is  not  to  be  thought 
of.  You  are  all  alike.  I  once  thought 
you  had  some  sense,  Rintoul." 

"I  —  I  hope  I  have  so  still.  I  don't 
think  it  is  good  taste  to  bring  in  a  lady's 
name " 

"Oh,  d n   your  good   taste,"  cried 

the  exasperated  father ;  "a  connection  of 
this  kind  would  be  everything  for  me. 
What  I  am  trying  to  obtain  will,  remem- 
ber this,  be  for  you  and  your  children  as 
well.  You  have  no  right  to  reap  the  ben- 
efit if  you  don't  do  what  you  can  to  bring 
it  about," 

"  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  on  —  on 
the  whole  subject  —  some  time  or  other," 
said  the  young  man.  He  was  like  a  man 
eager  to  give  a  blow,  yet  so  frightened 
that  he  ran  away  in  the  very  act  of  deliv- 
ering it.  Lord  Lindores  looked  at  him 
with  suspicious  eyes. 

"  I  don't  know  any  reason  why  you 
shouldn't  speak  now.  It  would  be  well 
that  we  should  understand  each  other," 
he  said. 

But  this  took  away  all  power  from  Rin- 
toul. He  almost  trembled  as  he  stood 
before  his  father's  too  keen,  too  pene- 
trating eyes. 

"Oh,  don't  let  me  trouble  you  now," 
he  said  nervously;  "and  besides,  I  have 
something  to  do.  Dear  me,  it  is  three 
o'clock !  "  he  cried,  looking  at  his  watch 
and  hurrying  away.  But  he  had  really  no 
engagement  for  three  o'clock.  It  was  the 
time  when  Nora,  escaping  from  her  old 
lady,  came  out  for  a  walk  ;  and  they  had 
met  on  several  occasions,  though  never 
by  appointment.  Nora,  for  her  part, 
would  not  have  consented  to  make  any 
appointment.  Already  she  began  to  feel 
herself  in  a  false  position.  She  was  will- 
ing to  accept  and  keep  inviolable  the  se- 
cret with  which  he  had  trusted  her ;  but 
that  she  herself,  a  girl  full  of  high-minded- 
ness  and  honor,  should  be  his  secret  too, 
and  carry  on  a  clandestine  intercourse 
which  nobody  knew  anything  of,  was  to 
Nora  the  last  humiliation.  She  had  not 
written  home  since  it  happened;  for  to 
write  home  and  not  to  tell  her  mother  of 
what  had  happened,  would  have  seemed 
to  the  girl  falsehood.  She  felt  false  with 
Miss  Barbara;  she  had  an  intolerable 
sense    at    once    of    being   wronged,    and 
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wronof,  in  the  presence  of  Lady  Lindores 
and  Edith.  She  would  no  more  have 
made  an  appointment  to  meet  him  than 
she  would  have  told  a  lie.  But  poor  Nora, 
who  was  only  a  girl  after  all,  notwith- 
standing these  high  principles  of  hers, 
took  her  walk  daily  along  the  Lindores 
road.  It  was  the  quietest,  the  prettiest. 
Slie  had  always  liked  it  better  than  any 
other  —  so  she  said  to  herself;  and  nat- 
urally Rintoul,  who  could  not  go  to  Dun- 
earn  save  by  that  way,  met  her  there. 
She  received  him,  not  with  any  rosy  flush 
of  pleasure,  but  with  a  blush  that  was 
hot  and  angry,  resolving  that  to-morrow 
she  would  turn  her  steps  in  a  different 
direction,  and  that  this  should  not  occur 
again  ;  and  she  did  not  even  give  him  her 
hand  when  they  met,  as  she  would  have 
done  to  the  doctor  or  the  minister,  or  any 
one  of  the  ordinary  passers-by. 

"  You  are  angry  with  me,  Nora,"  he 
said. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  have  any  right  to 
be  angry.  We  have  very  little  to  do  with 
each  other.  Lord  Rintoul." 

"Nora!"  he  cried;  "Nora!  do  you 
want  to  break  my  heart?  What  is  this.-* 
It  is  not  so  very  long  since " 

"  It  is  long  enough,"  she  said,  "to  let 

me  see It  is  better  that  we  should 

not  say  anything  more  about  that.  One 
is  a  fool  —  one  is  taken  by  surprise  —  one 
does  not  think  what  it  means " 

"  Do  you  imagine  I  will  let  myself  be 
thrown  off  like  this  ?  "  he  cried,  with  great 
agitation.  "Nora,  why  should  you  de- 
spise me  so  —  all  for  the  sake  of  old 
Rolls?" 

"  It  is  not  all  for  the  sake  of  old  Rolls." 

"  I  will  go  and  see  him,  if  you  like,  to- 
day. I  will  find  out  from  him  what  he 
means.  It  is  his  own  doing,  it  is  not  my 
doing.  You  know  I  was  more  surprised 
than  any  one.  Nora,  think  !  If  you  only 
think,  you  will  see  that  you  are  unreason- 
able. How  could  I  stand  up  and  contra- 
dict a  man  who  had  accused  himself?" 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  Rolls,"  cried 
Nora,  who  had  tried  to  break  in  on  this 
flood  of  eloquence  in  vain.  "  I  was  think- 
ing of Lord  Rintoul,  I  am  not  a  per- 
son of  rank  like  you  —  I  don't  know  what 
lords  and  ladies  think  it  right  to  do  —  but 
I  will  not  have  clandestine  meetings  with 
any  one.  If  a  man  wants  me,  if  he  were 
a  prince,  he  must  ask  my  father,  —  he 
must  do  it  in  the  eye  of  day,  not  as  if  he 
were  asliamed.  Good  bye  !  (lo  not  expect 
me  to  see  you  any  more."  She  turned  as 
she  spoke,  waved  her  hand,  and  walked 
quickly  away.     He  was  too  much  aston- 


ished to  say  a  word.  He  made  a  step  or 
two  after  her,  but  she  called  to  him  that 
she  would  not  suffer  it,  and  walked  on 
at  full  speed.  Rintoul  looked  after  her 
aghast.  He  tried  to  laugh  to  himself,  and 
to  say,  "  Oh,  it  is  that,  is  it  ? "  but  he 
could  not.  There  was  nothing  gratifying 
to  his  pride  to  be  got  out  of  the  incident 
at  all.  He  turned  after  she  was  out  of 
sight,  and  went  home  crest-fallen.  She 
never  turned  round,  nor  looked  back, — 
made  no  sign  of  knowing  that  he  stood 
there  watching  her.  Poor  Rintoul  crept 
along  homeward  in  the  early  gloaming 
with  a  heavy  heart.  He  would  have  to 
beard  the  lions,  then  —  no  help  for  it ;  in- 
deed he  had  always  intended  to  do  it,  but 
not  now,  when  there  was  so  much  ex- 
citement in  the  air. 

CHAPTER    XLV. 

Rolls  in  the  county  jail,  sent  hither  on 
his  own  confession,  was  in  a  very  differ- 
ent position  from  John  Erskine,  waiting 
examination  there.  He  was  locked  up 
without  ceremony  in  a  cell,  his  respecta- 
bility and  his  well-known  antecedents  all 
ignored.  Dunnotter  was  at  some  distance 
from  the  district  in  which  he  was  known, 
and  Thomas  Rolls,  domestic  servant, 
charged  with  manslaughter,  did  not  im- 
press the  official  imagination  as  Mr.  Rolls 
the  factotum  of  Dalrulzian  had  long  im- 
pressed the  mind  of  his  own  neighborhood 
and  surroundings.  And  Rolls,  to  tell  the 
truth,  was  deeply  depressed  when  he 
found  himself  shut  up  within  that  blank 
interior,  with  nothing  to  do,  and  nothing 
to  support  the  ajnonr  -pi-opre  which  was 
his  strength,  except  the  inborn  conviction 
of  his  own  righteousness  and  exemplary 
position,  —  a  sight  for  all  men.  But  there 
is  nothing  that  takes  down  the  sense  of 
native  merit  so  much  as  solitude  and  ab- 
sence of  appreciation.  Opposition  and 
hostility  are  stimulants  and  keep  warm  in 
us  the  sense  of  our  own  superiority,  but 
not  the  contemptuous  indifference  of  a 
surly  turnkey  to  whom  one  is  No.  25,  and 
who  cared  not  a  straw  for  Rolls's  position 
and  career.  He  felt  himself  getting  limp 
as  the  long,  featureless  days  went  on,  and 
doubts  of  every  kind  assailed  him.  Had 
he  been  right  to  do  it?  Since  he  had 
made  this  sacrifice  for  his  master,  there 
had  come  into  his  mind  a  chill  of  doubt 
which  he  had  never  been  touched  by  be- 
fore. Was  it  certain  that  it  was  John  who 
had  done  it?  Might  not  he,  Rolls,  be 
making  a  victim  of  himself  for  some 
nameless  tramp,  who  would  never  even 
know  of  it,  nor  care,  and  whose  punish- 
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ment  would  be  doubly  deserved  and  wor- 
thy of  no  man's  interference?  Rolls  felt 
that  this  was  a  sug^restion  of  the  devil  for 
his  discomfiture.  He  tried  to  chase  it  out 
of  his  mind  by  thinking  of  the  pleasures 
he  had  secured  for  himself  in  that  last 
week  of  his  life  —  of  Edinburgh  Castle 
and  the  Calton  Jail  and  the  Earthen 
Mound  and  the  wonders  of  the  Observa- 
tory. To  inspect  these  had  been  the 
dream  of  his  life,  and  he  had  attained 
that  felicity.  He  had  believed  that  this 
would  give  him  "plenty  to  think  about" 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  — and  that,  espe- 
cially for  the  time  of  his  confinement,  it 
would  afford  an  excellent  provision ;  but 
he  did  not  find  the  solace  that  he  had  ex- 
pected in  musing  upon  Mons  Meg  and 
the  Scottish  regalia.  How  dreadful  four 
walls  become  when  you  are  shut  up  within 
them;  how  the  air  begins  to  hum  and 
buzz  after  a  while  with  your  thoughts  that 
have  escaped  you,  and  swarm  about  like 
bees,  all  murmurous  and  unresting  — 
these  were  the  discoveries  he  made. 
Rolls  grew  nervous,  almost  hysterical,  in 
the  unusual  quiet.  What  would  he  not 
have  given  for  his  plate  to  polish,  or  his 
lamps  to  trim  !  He  had  been  allowed  to 
have  what  are  called  writing  materials, — 
a  few  dingy  sheets  of  note-paper,  a  penny 
bottle  of  ink,  a  rusty  steel  pen  —  but  Rolls 
was  not  accustomed  to  literary  composi- 
tion :  and  a  few  books  —  but  Rolls  was 
scornful  of  what  he  called  "  novelles,"  and 
considered  even  mpre  serious  reading  as 
an  occupation  which  required  thought  and 
a  mind  free  of  care.  And  nobody  came  to 
see  him.  He  had  no  effusion  of  gratitude 
and  sweet  praise  from  his  master.  Mr 
Monypenny  was  Rolls's  only  visitor,  who 
came  to  take  all  his  explanations,  and  get 
a  perfect  understanding  of  how  his  case 
ought  to  be  conducted.  The  butler  had 
become  rather  limp  and  feeble  before  even 
Mr.  Monypenny  appeared. 

"  I'm  maybe  not  worthy  of  much,"  Rolls 
said,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  "  but  I 
think  there's  one  or  two  might  have  come 
to  see  me  —  one  or  two." 

"I  think  so  too.  Rolls;  but  it  is  not 
want  of  feeling.  I  have  instructions  from 
Mr.  Erskine  to  spare  no  expense  ;  to  have 
the  very  best  man  that  can  be  had.  And 
I  make  no  doubt  we'll  carry  you  through. 
I'm  thinking  of  trying  Jardine,  who  is  at 
the  very  top  of  the  tree." 

"  And  what  will  that  cost,  if  I  may  make 
so  bold,  Mr.  Monypenny?" 

When  he  heard  the  sum  that  was  needed 
for  the  advocate's  fee,  Rolls's  countenance 
fell,  but  his  spirit  rose.    "  Lord  bless  us  !  " 
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he  said,  "a'  that  for  standing  up  and 
discoursing  before  the  court!  And  most 
of  them  are  real  well  pleased  to  hear  them- 
selves speak,  if  it  were  without  fee  or  re- 
ward. 1  think  shame  to  have  a'  that  siller 
spent  upon  me;  but  it's  a  grand  thing  of 
the  young  master,  and  a  great  compliment: 
it  will  please  Bauby,  too." 

"He  ought  to  have  come  to  see  you,  — 
so  old  a  servant,  and  a  most  faithful  one," 
said  Mr.  Monypenny. 

"  Well-awell,  sir,  there's  many  things  to 
be  said:  a  gentleman  has  things  to  do; 
there's  a  number  of  calls  upon  his  time. 
He  would  mean  well,  I  make  no  doubt, 
and  then  he  would  forget;  but  to  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  like  that !  Bauby  will 
be  very  well  pleased.  I  am  glad,  poor 
woman,  that  she  has  the  like  of  that  to 
keep  up  her  heart." 

"  Well,  Rolls,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you 
are  so  grateful.  Thinking  over  all  the 
circumstances,  and  that  you  lost  no  time 
in  giving  the  alarm,  and  did  your  best  to 
have  succor  carried  to  him,  I  think  I  may 
say  that  you  will  be  let  off  very  easy.  I 
would  not  be  astonished  if  you  were  dis- 
charged at  once.  In  any  case  it  will  be  a 
light  sentence.  You  may  keep  your  mind 
easy  about  that." 

"It's  all  in  the  hands  of  Providence," 
said  Rolls.  He  was  scarcely  willing  to 
allow  that  his  position  was  one  to  be  con- 
sidered so  cheerfully.  "  It  will  be  a  grand 
exhibition  o'  eloquence,"  he  said;  "and 
will  there  be  as  much  siller  spent,  and  as 
great  an  advocate  on  the  other  side,  Mr. 
Monypenny?  It's  a  wonderful  elevating 
thought  to  think  that  the  best  intellects  in 
the  land  will  be  warstlin'  ower  a  simple 
body  like  me. 

"  And  that  is  true.  Rolls ;  they  will  just 
warstle  over  ye —  it  will  be  a  treat  to  hear 
it.  And  if  I  get  Jardine,  he  will  do  it  con 
amoj'e,  for  he's  a  sworn  enemy  to  the 
procurator,  and  cannot  bide  the  lord  advo- 
cate. He's  a  tremendous  speaker  when 
he's  got  a  good  subject;  and  he'll  do  it 
con  amore.^'' 

"  Well-awell,  sir  ;  if  it's  con  amoray  or 
con  anything  else,  sae  long  as  he  can 
convince  the  jury,"  said  Rolls.  He  was 
pleased  with  the  importance  of  this  point 
of  view;  but  when  Mr.  Monypenny  left 
him,  it  required  all  his  strength  of  mind 
to  apply  this  consolation.  "  If  they  would 
but  do  it  quick,  I  wouldna  stand  upon  the 
honor  of  the  thing,"  he  said  to  himself. 

Next  day,  however,  he  had  a  visitor 
who  broke  the  tedium  very  effectually. 
Rolls  could  not  believe  his  eyes  when  his 
door  suddenly  opened,  and  Lord  Rintoul 
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came  in.  The  young  man  was  very  much 
embarrassed,  and  divided,  apparently,  be- 
tween a  somewhat  fretful  shame  and  a 
desire  to  show  great  cordiality.  He  went 
so  far  as  to  shake  hands  with  Rolls,  and 
then  sat  down  on  the  only  chair,  not  seem- 
ing to  know  what  to  do  next.  At  length 
he  burst  forth,  coloring  up  to  his  hair, 
"  I  want  to  know  what  made  you  say  that  ? 

—  for  you  know  it's  not  true." 

Roll's,  surprised  greatly  by  his  appear- 
ance at  all,  was  thunderstruck  by  this 
sudden  demand.  "  I  don't  just  catch  your 
meaning,  my  lord,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  my  meaning  —  my  meaning  is  not 
very  difficult.  What  are  you  here  for? 
Is  it  on  Erskine's  account  ?  Did  he  make 
any  arrangement  ?  What  is  he  to  do  for 
you?"  said  Rintoul  hurriedly.  "  It  is  all 
such  a  mystery  to  me,  I  don't  know  what 
to  make  of  it.  When  I  heard  you  say  it, 
I  could  not  believe  my  ears." 

Rolls  looked  at  him  with  a  very  steady 
gaze  —  a  gaze  which  gradually  became 
unbearable  to  the  young  man.  "  Don't 
stare  at  me,"  he  cried  roughly,  "but  an- 
swer me.  What  is  the  meaning  of  it?  — 
that's  what  I  want  to  know." 

"Your  lordship,"  said  Rolls  slowly,  "is 
beginning  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  subjik, 
so  far  as  I  can  see.  Maybe  ye  will  tell 
me  first,  my  lord,  what  right  ye  have  to 
come  into  a  jyel  that  belangs  to  the 
queen's  maist  sacred  Majesty,  as  the 
minister  says,  and  question  me,  a  person 
awaiting  my  trial?  Are  ye  a  commis- 
sioner, or  are  ye  an  advocate,  or  maybe 
with  authority  from  the  procurator  him- 
sel'?  I  never  heard  that  you  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  law." 

"  I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said 
Rintoul,  subduing  himself.  "No;  I've 
nothing  to  do  with  the  law.  I  dare  say 
I'm  very  abrupt.  I  don't  know  how  to 
put  it,  you  know;  but  you  remember  I 
was  there  —  at  least  I  wasn't  far  off:  1 
was  —  the  first  person  that  came.  They'll 
call  me  for  a  witness  at  the  trial,  I  sup- 
pose. Can't  you  see  what  a  confusing 
sort  of  thing  it  is  for  me.  I  know,  you 
know.  Don't  you  know  I  know?  Why, 
how  could  you  have  done  it  when  it  was 

Look  here,  it  would  be  a  great  relief 

to  me,  and  to  another  —  to  —  a  lady  — 
who  takes  a  great  interest  in  you  —  if  you 
would  speak  out  plain." 

The  eyes  of  Rolls  were  small  and  grey, 

—  they  were  not  distinguished  by  any 
brightness  or  penetrating  quality  ;  but  any 
kind  of  eyes,  when  fixed  immovably  upon 
a  man's  face,  especially  a  man  who  has 


anything  to  hide,  become  insupportable,  I  know 


and  burn  holes  into  his  very  soul.  Rin- 
toul pushed  away  his  chair,  and  tried  to 
avoid  this  look.  Then  he  perceived,  sud- 
denly, that  he  had  appropriated  the  only 
chair,  and  that  Rolls,  whom  he  had  no  de- 
sire to  irritate,  but  quite  the  reverse,  was 
standing.  He  rose  up  hastily  and  thrust 
the  chair  towards  him.  "  Look  here,"  he 
said,  "hadn't  you  better  sit  down?  I 
didn't  observe  it  was  the  only  seat  in  the 

—  room." 

"  They  call  this  a  cell,  my  lord,  and 
we're  in  a  jyel,  not  a  private  mansion. 
I'm  a  man  biding  the  course  of  the  law." 

"Oh  yes,  yes,  yes!  1  know  all  that: 
why  should  you  worry  me?"  cried  Rin- 
toul. He  wanted  to  be  civil  and  friendly, 
but  he  did  not  know  how.  "  We  are  all 
in  a  muddle,"  he  said,  "and  don't  see  a 
step  before  us.  Why  have  you  done  it  ? 
What  object  had  he  in  asking  you,  or  you 
in  doing  it?  Can't  you  tell  me?  I'll  make 
it  all  square  with  Erskine  if  you'll  tell  me : 
and  I  should  know  better  what  to  do." 

"You  take  a  great  interest  in  me  — 
that  was  never  any  connection,  nor  even 
a  servant  in  your  lordship's  family.  It's 
awfu'  sudden',"  said  Rolls;  "but  I'll  tell 
you  what,  my  lord,  —  I'll  make  a  bargain 
with  you.  If  you'll  tell  me  what  reason  you 
have  for  wanting  to  ken,  I  will  tell  you 
whatfor  I'm  here." 

Rintoul  looked  at  Rolls  with  a  confused 
and  anxious  gaze,  knowing  that  the  latter 
on  his  side  was  reading  him  far  more 
effectually.     "  You  see,"  he  said,  "  I  was 

—  somewhere  about  the  wood.  I  —  I 
don't  pretend  to  mean  that  I  could  —  see 
what  you  were  about  exactly  —  but  — 
I  know,  you  know  !"  cried  Rintoul  con- 
fusedly; "that's  just  my  reason  —  and  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  what's  the  meaning? 
I  don't  suppose  you  can  like  being  here," 
he  said,  glancing  round;  "it  must  be 
dreadful  slow  work,  —  nothing  to  do. 
You  remember  Miss  Barrington,  who  al- 
ways took  so  great  an  interest  in  you? 
Well,  it  was  she  —  she  —  would  like  to 
know." 

"  Oh  ay,  Miss  Nora,"  said  Rolls.  "  Miss 
Nora  was  a  young  lady  I  likit  weel.  It 
was  a  great  wish  of  mine,  if  we  ever  got 
our  wishes  in  this  world,  that  Dalrulzian 
and  her  might  have  drawn  together.  She 
was  awfu'  fond  of  tiie  place." 

"Dalrulzian   and I    suppose  you 

think  there's  nobody  like  Dalrulzian,  as 
you  call  him,"  cried  Rintoul,  red  with  an- 
ger, but  forcing  a  laugh.  "  Well,  I  don't 
know  if  it  was  for  his  sake  or  for  your 
sake,  Rolls;  but  Miss  Nora — wanted  to 
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"  And  your  lordship  cam'  a'  this  g^ait  for 
that  young  lady's  sake?  She  is  set  up 
with  a  lord  to  do  her  errands,"  said  Rolls. 
"  And  there's  few  things  I  would  refuse  to 
Miss  Nora;  but  my  ain  private  affairs  are 

—  well,  my  lord,  they're  just  my  ain  private 
affairs.  I'm  no  bound  to  unburden  my 
bosom,  except  at  my  ain  will  and  pleas- 
ure, if  it  was  to  the  queen  hersel'." 

"That  is  quite  true  —  quite  true.  Rolls. 
Jove!  what  is  the  use  of  making  myste- 
ries ?  —  if  I  was  ignorant,  don't  you  see  !  — 
but  we're  both  in  the  same  box.     I  was 

—  his  brother-in-law,  you  know  ;  that  made 
it  so  much  worse  for  me.  Look  here  ! 
you  let  me  run  on,  and  let  out  all  sort  of 
things." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Lord  Rin- 
toul,  that  it  was  you  that  pushed  Pat  Tor- 
rance over  the  brae  ?  " 

The  two  men  stood  gazing  at  each 
other.  The  old  butler,  flushed  with  ex- 
citement, his  shaky  old  figure  erecting 
itself,  expanding,  taking  a  commanding 
aspect;  the  young  lord,  pale,  with  anx- 
ious puckers  about  his  eyes,  shrinking 
backward  into  iiurself,  deprecating,  as  if 
in  old  Rolls  he  saw  a  judge  ready  to  con- 
demn him.  "We  are  all  —  in  the  same 
box,"  he  faltered.  "  He  was  mad ;  he 
would  have  it:  first,  Erskine;  if  it  didn't 
happen    with    Erskine,    it   was    his   good 

luck.      Then  there's  you,  and   me " 

Rintoul  never  took  his  eyes  from  those  of 
Rolls,  on  whose  decision  his  fate  seemed 
to  hang.  He  was  too  much  confused  to 
know  very  well  what  he  was  saying.  The 
very  event  itself,  which  he  had  scarcely 
been  able  to  forget  since  it  happened,  be- 
gan to  be  jumbled  up  in  his  mind.     Rolls 

—  somehow  Rolls  must  have  had  to  do 
with  it  too.  It  was  not  he  only  that  had 
seized  the  bridle,  —  that  had  heard  the  hor- 
rible scramble  of  the  hoofs,  and  the  dull 
crash  and  moan.  He  seemed  to  hear  all 
that  again  as  he  stood  drawing  back  be- 
fore John  Erskine's  servant.  Erskine 
had  been  in  it.  It  might  just  as  well  have 
happened  to  Erskine;  and  it  seemed  to 
him,  in  his  giddy  bewilderment,  that  it  had 
happened  again  also  to  Rolls.  But  Rolls 
had  kept  his  counsel,  while  he  had  be- 
trayed himself.  All  the  alarms  which  he 
had  gone  through  on  the  morning  of  the 
examination  came  over  him  again.  Well ! 
perhaps  she  would  be  satisfied  now. 

"Then  it  was  none  of  my  business," 
said  Rolls.  The  old  man  felt  as  if  he  had 
fallen  from  a  great  height.  He  was 
stunned  and  silenced  for  the  moment. 
He  sat  down  upon  his  bed  vacantly,  for- 
getting all  the  punctilios  in  which  his  life 
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had  been  formed.  "Then  the  young 
master  thinks  it's  me,"  he  added  slowly, 
"and  divines  no-thing,  no-thing!  and  in- 
stead of  the  truth,  will  say  till  himself, 
'That  auld  brute,  Rolls,  to  save  his  auld 
bones,  keepit  me  in  prison  four  days.'" 
The  consternation  with  which  he  dropped 
forth  sentence  after  sentence  from  his 
mouth,  supporting  his  head  in  his  hands, 
and  looking  out  from  the  curve  of  his 
palms  with  horror-stricken  eyes  into  the 
air,  not  so  much  as  noticing  his  alarmed 
and  anxious  companion,  was  w^onderful. 
Then  after  a  long  pause,  Rolls,  looking  up 
briskly,  with  a  light  of  indignation  in  his 
face,  exclaimed,  "  And  a'  the  time  it  was 
you,  my  lad,  that  did  it? — I'm  meaning," 
Rolls  added  with  fine  emphasis,  "  my 
lord  !  and  never  steppit  in  like  a  gentle- 
man to  say,  •  It's  me  —  set  free  that  inno- 
cent man  ' " 

"  Rolls,  look  here  ! "  cried  Rintoul,  with 
passion — "look  here!  don't  think  so 
badly  till  you  know.  I  meant  to  do  it.  I 
went  there  that  morning  fully  prepared. 
You  can  ask  her,  and  she  will  tell  you. 
When  somebody  said, 'The  man's  here' 
—  Jove  !  I  stepped  out ;  I  was  quite  ready. 
And  then — you  might  have  doubled  me 
up  with  a  touch  ;  you  might  have  knocked 
me  down  with  a  feather  —  when  I  saw  it 
was  j/^//.  What  could  I  do  ?  The  words 
were  taken  out  of  my  mouth.  Which  of 
us  would  they  have  believed  ?  Most 
likely  they  would  have  thought  we  were 
both  in  a  conspiracy  to  save  Erskine,  and 
that  he  was  the  guilty  one  after  all." 

It  was  not  a  very  close  attention  which 
Rolls  gave  to  this  impassioned  statement. 
He  was  more  occupied,  as  was  natural, 
with  its  effect  upon  his  own  position.  "  I 
was  just  an  auld  eediot,"  he  said  to  him- 
self—  "just  a  fool,  as  I've  been  all  my 
born  days.  And  what  will  Bauby  say  ? 
And  Dalrulzian,  he'll  think  I  was  in  ear- 
nest, and  that  it  was  just  me  !  Lord  be 
about  us,  to  think  a  man  should  come  to 
my  age,  and  be  just  as  great  a  fool !  Him 
do  it !  No  ;  if  I  had  just  ever  thought  upon 
the  subjik;  if  I  hadna  been  an  eediot, 
and  an  ill-thinking,  suspicious,  bad-mind- 
ed      Lord!  me  to  have  been  in  the 

Dalrulzian  family  this  thirty  years,  and 
kenned  them  to  the  backbone,  and  made 

such  a    mistake    at    the    end "     He 

paused  for  a  long  time  upon  this,  and  then 
added,  in  a  shrill  tone  of  emotion,  shame, 
and  distress,  "And  now  he  will  think  a' 
the  time  that  it  was  really  me  !  " 

Rintoul  felt  himself  sink  into  the  back- 
ground with  the  strangest  feelings.  When 
a  man  has  wound  himself  up  to  make  an 
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acknowledgment  of  wrong,  whatever  it  is, 
even  of  much  less  importance  than  this, 
he  expects  to  gain  a  certain  credit  for  his 
performance.  Had  it  been  done  in  the 
Town  House  at  Dunearn,  the  news  would 
have  run  through  the  country  and  thrilled 
every  bosom.  When  he  considered  the 
passionate  anxiety  with  which  Nora  had 
awaited  his  explanation  on  that  wonderful 
day,  and  the  ferment  caused  by  Rolls's 
substitution  of  himself  for  his  master,  it 
seemed  strange  indeed  that  this  old  fel- 
low should  receive  the  confession  of  a 
person  so  much  his  superior,  and  one 
which  might  deliver  him  from  all  the  con- 
sequences of  his  rashness,  with  such  curi- 
ous unconcern.  He  stood  before  the  old 
butler  like  a  boy  before  his  schoolmaster, 
as  much  irritated  by  the  carelessness  with 
which  he  was  treated  as  frightened  for 
the  certain  punishment.  And  yet  it  was 
his  only  policy  to  ignore  all  that  was  dis- 
respectful, and  to  conciliate  Rolls.  He 
waited,  therefore,  though  with  his  blood 
boiling,  through  the  sort  of  colloquy 
which  Rolls  thus  held  with  himself,  not 
interrupting,  wondering,  and  yet  saying 
to  himself  there  could  be  no  doubt  what 
the  next  step  must  be. 

"I  am  no' showing  ye  proper  respect, 
my  lord,"  said  Rolls  at  last;  "but  when 
things  is  a'  out  of  the  ordinar  like  this,  it 
canna  be  wondered  at  if  a  man  forgets 
his  mainners.  It's  terrible  strange  all 
that's  happened.  I  canna  well  give  an 
account  o't  to  myself.  That  I  should 
been  such  an  eediot,  and  you  —  maybe 
no'  so  keen  about  your  honor  as  your 
lordship's  friends  might  desire."  Here 
he  made  a  pause,  as  sometimes  a  school- 
master will  do,  to  see  his  victim  writhe 
and  tempt  him  to  rebellion.  But  Rintoul 
was  cowed,  and  made  no  reply. 

"And  ye  have  much  to  answer  for,  my 
lord,"  Rolls  continued,  "on  my  account, 
though  ye  maybe  never  thought  me  worth 
a  thought.  Ye've  led  me  to  take  a  step 
that  it  will  be  hard  to  win  over  —  that  has 
now  no  justification  and  little  excuse. 
For  my  part,  I  canna  see  my  way  out  of 
it,  one  way  or  another,"  he  added,  with  a 
sigh;  "for  you'll  allow  that  it's  but  little 
claim  you,  or  the  like  of  you,  for  all  your 
lordship,  have  upon  me." 

"I  have  no  claim,"  said  Rintoul  hasti- 
ly; and  then  he  added,  in  a  whisper  of 
intense  anxiety,  "What  are  you  going  to 
do  ?  " 

Rolls  rose  up  from  his  bed  to  answer 
this  question.  He  went  to  the  high  win- 
dow with  its  iron  railings  across  the  light, 
from   which    he    could  just   see  the   few 


houses  that  surrounded  the  gates,  and 
the  sky  above  them.  He  gave  a  sigh,  in 
which  there  was  great  pathos  and  self- 
commiseration,  and  then  he  said,  with  a 
tone  of  bewilderment  and  despair,  though 
his  phraseology  was  not,  perhaps,  digni- 
fied, —  "  I'm  in  a  hobble  that  I  cannot  see 
how  to  get  out  of.  A  man  cannot,  for 
his  ain  credit,  say  one  thing  one  afternoon 
and  another  the  next  day." 

"Rolls,"  said  Rintoul,  with  new  hope, 
coming  a  little  closer,  " we  are  not  rich: 
but  if  I  could  offer  you  anything,  —  make 
it  up  to  you,  anyhow " 

"  Hold  your  peace,  my  lord,"  said  the 
old  man  testily  —  "hold  your  peace. 
Speak  o' the  vulgar!  "he  added  to  him- 
self, in  an  undertone  of  angry  scorn. 
"Maybe  you  think  I  did  it  for  siller  —  for 
something  I  was  to  get!"  Then  he  re- 
turned to  his  bed  and  sat  down  again, 
passing  Rintoul  as  if  he  did  not  see  him. 
"But  the  lad  is  young,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "and  it  would  be  shairp,  shairp  upon 
the  family,  being  the  son-in-law  and  a'. 
And  to  say  I  did  it,  and  then  to  say  I 
didna  do  it,  wha  would  put  ony  faith  in 
me.'*  I'm  just  committed  to  it  one  way 
or  another.  It's  not  what  I  thought,  but 
I'll  have  to  see  it  through.  My  Lord 
Rintoul,"  said  Rolls,  raising  his  head, 
"you've  gotten  me  into  a  pretty  pickle, 
and  I  canna  see  my  way  out  of  it.  I'm 
just  that  way  situate  that  I  canna  contra- 
dict mysel'  —  at  least,  I  will  not  contra- 
dict mysel' ! "  he  added,  with  an  angry 
little  stamp  of  his  foot.  "They  may  say 
I'm  a  homicide,  but  no  man  shall  say  I'm 
a  leear.  It  would  make  more  scandal  if 
I  were  to  turn  round  upon  you  and  con- 
vict ye  out  of  your  ain  mouth,  than  if  I 
were  just  to  hold  my  tongue,  and  see  what 
the  High  Court  of  Justeeciary  will  say." 

"Rolls!"  Rintoul  could  not  believe 
his  ears  in  the  relief  and  joy.  He  wanted 
to  burst  forth  into  a  thousand  thanks,  but 
dared  not  speak  lest  he  should  offend 
rather  than  please.  "Rolls!  if  you  will 
do  me  such  a  kindness,  I  shall  never  for- 
get it.  No  words  can  tell  what  I  feel. 
If  I  can  do  anything  —  no,  no,  that  is  not 
what  I  mean  —  to  please  you  —  to  show 
my  gratitude " 

"  1  am  not  one  to  flatter,"  said  Rolls. 
"It  would  be  for  none  of  your  sake  —  it 
would  be  just  for  myself,  and  my  ain 
credit.  But  there  are  twa-three  things. 
You  will  sign  me  a  paper  in  your  ain  hand 
of  write,  proving  that  it  was  you,  and  no' 
me.  I  will  make  no  use  o't  till  a's  blown 
over;  but  I  wouldna  like  the  master  to 
go  to  his  grave,  nor  to  follow  mc  to  mine 
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—  as  he  would  be  sure  to  do  —  thinking 
it  was  me.  I'll  have  that  for  a  satisfac- 
tion. And  then  there's  another  bit  mait- 
ter.  Ye'll  go  against  our  young  master 
in  no-thing  he's  set  his  heart  upon.  He 
is  a  lad  that  is  sore  left  to  himself.  Good 
and  evil  were  set  before  him,  and  he  — 
did  not  choose  the  good.  And  the  third 
thing  is  just  this.  Him  that  brings  either 
skaith  or  scorn  upon  Miss  Nora,  I'll  no' 
put  a  fit  to  the  ground  for  him  if  he  was 
the  king.  Thir's  my  conditions,  my  Lord 
Rintoul.  If  ye  like  them,  ye  can  give 
your  promise  —  if  no',  no';  and  all  that  is 
to  follow  will  be  according.  For  I'm  no' 
a  Lindores  man,  nor  have  naething  to  do 
with  the  parish,  let  alane  the  family:  ye 
needna  imagine  one  way  or  another  that 
it's  for  your  sake " 

"If  you  want  to  set  up  as  overseer 
over  my  conduct,"  cried  Rintoul  hasti- 
ly, "and  interfere  with  my  private  con- 
cerns   " 

"What  am  I  heedin' aboot  your  lord- 
ship's private  concerns  ?  Nome!  They're 
above  me  as  far  as  the  castle's  above  the 
kitchen.  Na,  na.  Just  what  regards 
young  Dalrulzian,  and  anything  that  has 
to  do  with  Miss  Nora " 

"  Don't  bring  in  a  lady's  name,  at  least," 
cried  Rintoul,  divided  between  rage  and 
fear. 

"And  who  was  it  that  brought  in  the 
lady's  name  ?  You  can  do  it  for  your 
purpose,  my  lord,  and  I'll  do't  for  mine. 
If  I  hear  of  a  thing  that  lady's  father 
would  not  approve  of,  or  that  brings  a 
tear  to  her  bonnie  eyes,  poor  thing!  poor 
thing!" 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Rolls,  hold  that 
tongue  of  yours  !  Do  you  think  I  want 
an  old  fellow  like  you  to  teach  me  my  duty 
to  — to  —  the  girl  I'm  going  to  marry! 
Don't  drive  a  man  mad  by  way  of  doing 
him  a  favor.  I'm  not  ungrateful.  I'll 
not  forget  it.  Whatever  I  can  do  —  but 
for  God's  sake  don't  hit  a  fellow  when 
he's  down,  —  don't  dig  at  me  as  if  I  hadn't 
a  feeling  in  me,"  cried  Rintoul.  He  felt 
more  and  more  like  a  whipped  schoolboy, 
half  crying,  half  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
with  despite  and  humiliation.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  grim  pleasure 
with  which  Rolls  looked  on.  He  liked  to 
see  the  effect  of  his  words.  He  liked  to 
bring  this  young  lord  to  his  knees,  and 
enjoy  his  triumph  over  him.  But  there 
are  limits  to  mortal  enjoyment,  and  the 
time  during  which  his  visitor  was  permit- 
ted to  remain  with  him  was  near  an  end. 
Rolls  employed  the  few  minutes  that  re- 
mained in  impressing  upon   Rintoul  the 


need  for  great  caution  in  his  evidence. 
"  Ye  maun  take  aufu'  care  to  keep  to  the 
truth.  Ye'll  mind  that  a'  ye  have  to  do 
with  is  after  you  and  me  met.  An  oath 
is  no'  a  thing  to  play  with, —an  oath," 
said  Rolls,  shaking  his  grey  head,  "is  a 
terrible  thing." 

Rintoul,  in  his  excitement,  laughed 
loud.  "  You  set  me  an  excellent  exam- 
ple," he  said. 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Rolls  gravely.  "  Ye'll 
mind  this,  my  lord,  that  the  accused  is  no' 
on  his  oath  ;  he  canna  be  called  upon  to 
criminate  himself  —  that's  one  of  the  first 
grand  safeguards  of  our  laws.  Whatever 
ill  posterity  may  hear  of  me,  there's  no 
one  in  the  country  can  say  that  Thomas 
Rolls  was  mansworn  !  " 

Rintoul  left  Dunnotter  with  fellings  for 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  de- 
scription in  words.  There  was  a  ringing 
in  his  ears  as  he  drove  across  the  bare, 
moorland  country  about  Dunnotter,  a  diz- 
zying rush  of  all  his  thoughts.  He  had 
the  feeling  of  a  man  who  has  just  escaped 
a  great  personal  danger,  and  scarcely 
realizes,  yet  is  tremblingly  conscious  in 
every  limb,  of  his  escape.  He  threw  the 
reins  to  his  groom  when  he  approached 
Dunearn,  and  walked  through  the  little 
town  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Nora,  notwith- 
standing her  disavowal  of  him,  to  pour 
out  into  her  ears  —  the  only  ones  into 
which  he  could  breathe  it  —  an  account  of 
this  extraordinary  interview.  But  it  was 
in  vain  that  he  traced  with  eager  feet 
every  path  she  was  likely  to  take,  and 
walked  past  Miss  Barbara's  house  again 
and  yet  again,  till  the  lamps  began  to  be 
lighted  in  the  tranquil  streets  and  to  show 
at  the  windows.  The  evening  was  chilly, 
and  Rintoul  was  cold  with  agitation  and 
anxiety.  He  felt  more  disconsolate  than 
any  peri  as  he  stood  outside,  and  looking 
up  saw  the  windows  all  closed  so  care- 
fully, the  shutters  barred,  the  curtains 
drawn.  There  was  no  chance  for  him 
through  these  manifold  mufflings,  and  he 
did  not  venture  to  go  and  ask  for  her, 
though  she  was  so  necessary  to  him, — 
not  only  his  love  and  his  affianced  wife, 
as  he  said  to  himself,  but  his  only  con- 
fidant, the  sole  creature  in  the  world  to 
whom  he  dared  to  speak  of  that  which 
filled  his  mind  and  heart.  It  was  with  the 
most  forlorn  sense  of  abandonment  and 
desolation  that  he  turned  his  face  towards 
the  house  in  which  he  was  so  important, 
and  so  much  love  awaited  him,  but  where 
nobody  knew  even  the  ABC  of  his  history. 
His  only  confidant  was  offended  Nora, 
who  had  vowed  to  see  him  no  more. 
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As  a  humble  student  of  savage  life,  I 
have  found  it  necessary  to  make  researches 
into  the  manners  and  customs  of  boys. 
Boys  are  not  what  a  vain  people  supposes. 
If  you  meet  them  in  the  holidays,  you  find 
them  affable  and  full  of  kindness  and  good 
qualities.  They  will  condescend  to  your 
weakness  at  lawn-tennis,  they  will  aid  you 
in  your  selection  of  fly-hooks,  and,  to  be 
brief,  will  behave  with  much  more  than 
the  civility  of  tame  Zulus  or  Red  Men  on 
a  missionary  settlement.  But  boys  at 
school  and  among  themselves,  left  to  the 
wild  justice  and  traditional  laws  which 
many  generations  of  boys  have  evolved, 
are  entirely  different  beings.  They  re- 
semble that  Polynesian  prince  who  had 
rejected  the  errors  of  polytheism  for  those 
QjE  an  extreme  sect  of  Primitive  Seceders. 
For  weeks  at  a  time  this  prince  was 
known  to  be  "steady,"  but  every  month 
or  so  he  disappeared,  and  his  subjects 
said  he  was  "lying  off."  To  adopt  an 
American  idiom,  he  "felt  like  brandy  and 
water;"  he  also  "felt  like"  wearing  no 
clothes,  and  generally  rejecting  his  new 
conceptions  of  duty  and  decency.  In 
fact,  he  had  a  good  bout  of  savagery,  and 
then  he  returned  to  his  tall  hat,  his  var- 
nished boots,  his  hymn-book,  and  his  edi- 
fying principles.  The  life  of  small  boys 
at  school  (before  they  get  into  long-tailed 
coats  and  the  upper  fifth)  is  often  a  mere 
course  of  "lying  off"  —  of  relapse  into 
native  savagery  with  its  laws  and  customs. 

If  any  one  has  so  far  forgotten  his  own 
boyhood  as  to  think  this  description  ex- 
aggerated, let  him  just  fancy  what  our 
comfortable  civilized  life  would  be,  if  we 
could  become  boys  in  character  and  cus- 
tom. Let  us  suppose  that  you  are  elected 
to  a  new  club,  of  which  most  of  the  mem- 
bers are  strangers  to  you.  You  enter  the 
doors  for  the  first  time,  when  two  older 
members,  who  have  been  gossiping  in  the 
hall,  pounce  upon  you  with  the  exclama- 
tion, "Hullo,  here's  a  new  fellow!  You 
fellow,  what's  your  name?"  You  reply, 
let  us  say,  "Johnson."  "I  don't  believe 
it,  it's  such  a  rum  name.  What's  your 
father?"  Perhaps  you  are  constrained 
to  answer,  "  A  duke  "  or  (more  probably) 
"A  solicitor."  In  the  former  case  your 
friends  bound  up  into  the  smoking-room, 
liowling,  "  Here's  a  new  fellow  says  his 
father  is  a  duke.  Let's  take  the  cheek 
out  of  him."  And  they  "take  it  out" 
with  umbrellas,  slippers,  and  other  surgi- 
cal  instruments.      Or  in   the  latter  case 


(your  parents  being  a  solicitor)  they  reply : 
"  Then  your  father  must  be  a  beastly  cad. 
All  solicitors  are  sharks.  My  father  says 
so,  and  he  knows.  How  many  sisters 
have  you?"  The  new  member  answers, 
"Four."  "Any  of  them  married?"  "No." 
"  How  awfully  awkward  for  you  !  "  By 
this  time,  perhaps,  luncheon  is  ready,  or 
the  evening  papers  come  in,  and  you  are 
released  for  a  moment.  You  sneak  up 
into  the  library,  where  you  naturally  ex- 
pect to  be  entirely  alone,  and  you  settle 
on  a  sofa  with  a  novel.  But  an  old  mem- 
ber bursts  into  the  room,  spies  a  new 
fellow,  and  puts  him  through  the  usual 
catechism.  He  ends  with,  "How  much 
tin  have  you  got  ?  "  You  answer,  "  Twenty 
pounds,"  or  whatever  the  sum  may  be,  for 
perhaps  you  had  contemplated  playing 
whist.  "Very  well,  fork  it  out;  you  must 
give  a  dinner,  all  new  fellows  must,  and 
yoii  are  not  going  to  begin  by  being  a 
stingy  beast?"  Thus  addressed,  as  your 
friend  is  a  big,  bold  man,  who  looks  mis- 
chievous, you  do  "fork  out"  all  your 
ready  money,  and  your  new  friend  goes 
off  to  consult  the  cook.  Meanwhile  you 
"shed  a  blooming  tear,"  as  Homer  says, 
and  go  home  heart-broken.  Now,  does 
any  grown-up  man  call  this  state  of  society 
civilization  ?  Would  life  be  worth  living 
(whatever  one's  religious  consolations)  on 
these  terms  ?  Of  course  not,  and  yet  this 
picture  is  a  not  overdrawn  sketch  of  the 
career  of  some  new  boy,  at  some  schools 
new  or  old.  The  existence  of  a  small 
schoolboy  is,  in  other  respects,  not  unlike 
that  of  an  outsider,  a  half-trusted  and  half- 
contemned  outsider  in  an  Irish  "Brother- 
hood,"  as  the  Irish  playfully  call  their 
murder  clubs.  The  small  boy  is  in  the 
society,  but  not  of\\^  as  far  as  any  benefits 
go.  He  has  to  field  out  (and  I  admit  that 
the  discipline  is  salutary)  while  other  boys 
bat.  Other  boys  commit  the  faults,  and 
compel  him  to  copy  out  the  impositions 
—  say  five  hundred  lines  of  Virgil  —  with 
which  their  sins  are  visited.  Other  boys 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  football,  while  the 
small  boy  has  to  run  vaguely  about,  never 
within  five  yards  of  the  ball.  Big  boys 
reap  the  glories  of  paper-chases,  the  small 
boy  gets  lost  in  the  bitter  weather,  on  the 
open  moors,  or  perhaps  (as  in  one  histori- 
cal case)  is  frozen  to  death  within  a  meas- 
urable distance  of  the  school  playground. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is  that,  as  a  member 
of  the  great  school  secret  society,  the 
small  boy  can  never  complain  of  his 
wrongs,  or  divulge  the  name  of  his  tor- 
mentors. It  is  in  this  respect  that  lie 
resembles  a  harmless  fellow,  dragged  into 
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the  coils  of  an  Irish  "  Inner  Brotherhood." 
He  is  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  wrongs  from 
his  neighbors,  and  he  can  only  escape  by 
turning  "  informer,"  by  breaking  the  most 
sacred  law  of  his  society,  losing  all  social 
status,  and,  probably,  obliging  his  parents 
to  remove  him  from  school.  Life  at 
school,  as  among  the  Irish  people,  turns 
on  the  belief  that  law  and  authority  are 
natural  enemies,  against  which  every  one 
is  banded. 

The  chapter  of  bullying  among  boys  is 
one  on  which  a  man  enters  with  reluc- 
tance. Boys  are,  on  the  whole,  such  good 
fellows,  and  so  full  of  fine,  unsophisticated 
qualities,  that  the  mature  mind  would 
gladly  turn  away  its  eyes  from  beholding 
their  iniquities.  Even  a  cruel  bully  does 
not  inevitably  and  invariably  develop  into 
a  bad  man.  He  is,  let  us  hope,  only  pass- 
ing through  the  savage  stage,  in  which 
the  torture  of  prisoners  is  a  recognized 
institution.  He  has,  perhaps,  too  little 
imagination  to  understand  the  pain  he 
causes.  Very  often  bullying  is  not  physi- 
cally cruel,  but  only  a  perverted  sort  of 
humor,  such  as  Kingsley,  in  "  Hypatia," 
recognized  among  his  favorite  Goths.  I 
remember  a  feeble  foolish  boy  at  school 
(feeble  he  certainly  was,  and  was  thought 
foolish)  who  became  the  subject  of  much 
humorous  bullying.  His  companions  used 
to  tie  a  thin  thread  round  his  ear,  and  at- 
tach this  to  a  bar  at  such  a  height  that  he 
could  only  avoid  breaking  it  by  standing 
on  tip-toe.  But  he  was  told  that  he  must 
not  break  the  thread.  To  avoid  infring- 
ing this  commandment,  he  put  himself  to 
considerable  inconvenience,  and  afforded 
much  enjoyment  to  the  spectators.  Ac- 
cording to  most  authorities,  bullying  is  no 
longer  what  it  was.  Men  of  middle  age, 
rather  early  middle  age,  remember  the 
two  following  species  of  bullying  to  which 
they  were  subjected,  and  which,  perhaps, 
are  obsolescent.  Tall  stools  were  piled 
up  in  a  pyramid,  and  the  victim  was  seated 
on  the  top,  near  the  roof  of  the  room. 
The  other  savages  brought  him  down 
from  this  bad  eminence  by  hurling  other 
stools  at  those  which  supported  him.  Or 
the  victim  was  made  to  place  his  hands 
against  the  door,  with  the  fingers  out- 
stretched, while  the  young  tormentors 
played  at  the  Chinese  knife-trick.  .,  They 
threw  knives,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  door 
between  the  apertures  of  the  fingers,  and, 
as  a  rule,  they  hit  the  fingers  and  not  the 
door.  These  diversions  1  know  to  be  cor- 
rectly reported,  but  the  following  pretty 
story  is,  perhaps,  a  myth.  At  one  of  the 
most  famous  public  schools,  a  praepostor, 


or  monitor,  or  sixth-form  boy  having  au- 
thority, heard  a  pistol-shot  in  the  room 
above  his  own.  He  vVent  up  and  found  a 
big  boy  and  a  little  boy.  They  denied 
having  any  pistol.  The  monitor  returned 
to  his  studies,  again  was  sure  he  heard  a 
shot,  went  up,  and  found  the  little  boy 
dead.  The  big  boy  had  been  playing  the 
William  Tell  trick  with  him,  and  had  hit 
his  head  instead  of  the  apple.  That  is 
the  legend.  Whether  it  be  true  or  false, 
all  boys  will  agree  that  the  little  victim 
could  not  have  escaped  by  complaining 
to  the  monitor.  No.  Death  before  dis- 
honor. This  is  an  extreme  example,  and 
really  the  tale  seems  one  of  those  best 
told  to  a  gallant,  but  proverbially  confid- 
ing branch  of  her  Majesty's  service.  But 
the  side  not  so  seamy  of  this  picture  of 
school  life  is  the  extraordinary  power  of 
honor  among  boys.  Of  course  the  laws 
of  the  secret  society  might  well  terrify  a 
puerile  informer.  But  the  sentiment  of 
honor  is  even  more  strong  than  fear,  and 
will  probably  outlast  the  very  disagreeable 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  developed. 

People  say  bullying  is  not  what  it  used 
to  be.  The  much-abused  monitorial  sys- 
tem has  this  in  it  of  good,  that  it  enables 
a  clever  and  kindly  boy  who  is  high  up  in 
the  school  to  stop  the  cruelties  (if  he  hears 
of  them)  of  a  much  bigger  boy  who  is  low 
in  the  school.  But  he  seldom  hears  of 
them.  Habitual  bullies  are  very  cunning, 
and  I  am  acquainted  v^^ith  instances  in 
which  they  carry  their  victims  off  to  lonely 
torture  cells  (so  to  speak)  and  deserted 
places  fit  for  the  sport.  Some  years  ago 
a  small  boy,  after  a  long  course  of  rope's- 
ending  in  out-of-the-way  dens,  revealed 
the  abominations  of  some  naval  cadets. 
There  was  not  much  sympathy  with  him 
in  the  public  mind,  and  perhaps  his  case 
was  not  well  managed.  But  it  was  made 
clear  that  whereas  among  men  an  unpop- 
ular person  is  only  spoken  evil  of  behind 
his  back,  an  unpopular  small  boy  among 
boys  is  made  to  suffer  in  a  more  direct 
and  very  unpleasant  way. 

Most  of  us  leave  school  with  the  im- 
pression that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
bullying  when  we  were  little,  but  that  the 
institution  has  died  out.  The  truth  is 
that  we  have  grown  too  big  to  be  bullied, 
and  too  good-natured  to  bully  ourselves. 
When  I  left  school,  I  thought  bullying 
was  an  extinct  art,  like  encaustic  painting 
(before  it  was  rediscovered  by  Mr.  Rich- 
mond). But  a  distinguished  writer,  who 
was  a  small  boy  when  I  was  a  big  one, 
has  since  revealed  to  me  the  most  abom- 
inable cruelties  which   were  being  prac- 
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tised  at  the  very  moment  when  I  supposed 
bullying  to  have  had  its  day  and  ceased  to 
be.  Now,  the  small  boy  need  only  have 
mentioned  the  circumstances  to  any  one 
of  a  score  of  big  boys,  and  the  tormentor 
would  have  been  first  thrashed,  and  then, 
probably,  expelled,  A  friend  of  my  own 
was  travelling  lately  in  a  wild  and  hilly 
region  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  let 
us  say  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  In 
a  mountain  tavern  he  had  thrust  upon 
him  the  society  of  the  cook,  a  very  useless 
young  man,  who  astonished  him  by  refer- 
ences to  one  of  our  universities,  and  to 
the  enjoyments  of  that  seat  of  learning. 
This  youth  (who  was  made  cook,  and  a 
very  bad  cook  too,  because  he  could  do 
nothing  else)  had  been  expelled  from  a 
large  English  school.  And  he  was  ex- 
pelled because  he  had  felled  a  bully  with 
a  paving-stone,  and  had  expressed  his 
readiness  to  do  it  again.  Now,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  this  cook  in  the  mountain 
inn  was  a  very  unserviceable  young  fel- 
low. But  I  wish  more  boys  who  have 
suffered  things  literally  unspeakable  from 
bullies  would  try  whether  force  (in  the 
form  of  a  paving-stone)  is  really  no  rem- 
edy. But  perhaps  this  is  a  relapse  into 
the  "  wild  justice  of  revenge,"  as  they 
call  it  when  one  man  shoots  another  in 
Ireland  because  he  owes  him  money. 

The  Catholic  author  of  a  recent  book 
("Schools,"  by  Lieut.-Col.  Raleigh  Chi- 
chester), is  very  hard  on  "  Protestant 
schools,"  and  thinks  that  the  Catholic 
system  of  constant  watching  is  a  remedy 
for  bullying  and  other  evils.  "Swing- 
doors  with  their  upper  half  glazed,  might 
have  their  uses,"  he  says,  and  he  does  not 
see  why  a  boy  should  not  be  permitted 
to  complain,  if  he  is  roasted,  like  Tom 
Brown,  before  a  large  fire.  The  boys  at 
one  Catholic  school  described  by  Colonel 
Raleigh  Chichester,  "are  never  without 
surveillance  of  some  sort.  This  is  true 
of  most  French  schools,  and  any  one  who 
wishes  to  understand  the  consequences 
(there)  may  read  the  recently  published 
confessions  of  a  pioit  r—  an  usher,  or 
"  spy."  A  more  degraded  and  degrading 
life  than  that  of  the  wretched  ;^/^«,  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine.  In  an  English  pri- 
vate school,  the  system  of  espionage  and 
tale-bearing,  when  it  exists,  is  probably 
not  unlike  what  Mr.  Anstey  describes  in 
"Vice  Versii."  But  in  the  Catholic  schools 
spoken  of  by  Colonel  Raleigh  Chichester, 
the  surveillance  may  be,  as  he  says,  "that 
of  a  parent;  an  aid  to  the  boys  in  their 
games  rather  than  a  check."  The  reli- 
gious question  as  between  Catholics  and 


Protestants  has  no  essential  connection 
with  the  subject.  A  Protestant  school 
might,  and  Grimstone's  did,  have  tale- 
bearers ;  possibly  a  Catholic  school  might 
exist  without  parental  surveillance.  That 
system  is  called  by  its  foes  a  "  police,"  by 
its  friends  a  "  paternal  "  system.  But 
fathers  don't  exercise  the  "paternal" 
system  themselves  in  this  country,  and 
we  may  take  it  for  granted  that,  while  En- 
glish society  and  religion  are  as  they  are, 
surveillance  at  our  large  schools  will  be 
impossible.  If  any  one  regrets  this,  let 
him  read  the  descriptions  of  French 
schools  and  school-days,  in  Balzac's 
"Louis  Lambert,"  in  the  memoirs  of  M. 
Maxime  du  Camp,  in  any  book  where  a 
Frenchman  speaks  his  mind  about  his 
youth.  He  will  find  spying  (of  course) 
among  the  ushers,  contempt  and  hatred 
on  the  side  of  the  boys,  unwholesome  and 
cruel  punishments,  a  total  lack  of  healthy 
exercise;  and  he  will  hear  of  holidays 
spent  in  premature  excursions  into  for- 
bidden and  shady  quarters  of  the  town. 
No  doubt  the  best  security  against  bully- 
ing is  in  constant  occupation.  There  can 
hardly  (in  spite  of  Master  George  Os- 
borne's experience  in  "Vanity  Fair")  be 
much  bullying  in  an  open  cricket-field. 
Big  boys,  too,  with  good  hearts,  should  not 
only  stop  bullying  when  they  come  across 
it,  but  make  it  their  business  to  find  out 
where  it  exists.  Exist  it  will,  more  or 
less,  despite  all  precautions,  while  boys 
are  boys  —  that  is,  are  passing  through  a 
modified  form  of  the  savage  state. 

There  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  boyish 
character  which  seems,  at  first  sight,  to 
make  good  the  opinion  that  private  educa- 
tion, at  home,  is  the  true  method.  Before 
they  go  out  into  school  life,  many  little 
fellows  of  nine,  or  so,  are  extremely  orig- 
inal, imaginative,  and  almost  poetical. 
They  are  fond  of  books,  fond  of  nature, 
and,  if  you  can  win  their  confidence,  will 
tell  you  all  sorts  of  pretty  thoughts  and 
fancies  which  lie  about  them  in  their  in- 
fancy. I  have  known  a  little  boy  who 
liked  to  lie  on  the  grass  and  to  people  the 
alleys  and  glades  of  that  miniature  forest 
with  fairies  and  dwarfs,  whom  he  seemed 
actually  to  see  in  a  kind  of  vision.  But 
he  went  to  school,  he  instantly  won  the 
hundred  yards  race  for  boys  under  twelve, 
and  he  came  back  a  young  barbarian,  in- 
terested in  "the  theory  of  touch"  (at 
football),  curious  in  the  art  of  bowling, 
and  no  more  capable  than  you  or  I  of  see- 
ing fairies  in  a  green  meadow.  He  was 
caught  up  into  the  air  of  the  boy's  world, 
and  his  imagination  was  in  abeyance  for  a 
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season.  This  is  a  common  enough  thing, 
and  rather  a  melancholy  spectacle  to  be- 
hold. One  is  tempted  to  believe  that 
school  causes  the  loss  of  a  good  deal  of 
genius,  and  that  the  small  boys  who  leave 
home  poets,  and  come  back  barbarians, 
have  been  wasted.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  had  been  kept  at  home  and 
encouraged,  the  chances  are  that  they 
would  have  blossomed  into  infant  phe- 
nomena and  nothing  better.  The  awful 
infancy  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  is  a 
standing  warning.  Mr.  Mill  would  prob- 
ably have  been  a  much  happier  and  wiser 
man  if  he  had  not  been  a  precocious  lin- 
guist, economist,  and  philosopher,  but  had 
passed  through  a  healthy  stage  of  indiffer- 
ence to  learning  and  speculation  at  a  pub- 
lic school.  Look  again,  at  the  childhood 
of  Bishop  Thirlwall.  His  ^'  PfimiticE^^ 
were  published  (by  Samuel  Tipper,  Lon- 
don, 1808)  when  young  Connop  was  but 
eleven  years  of  age.  His  indiscreet  fa- 
ther "  launched  this  slender  bark,"  as  he 
says,  and  it  sailed  through  three  editions 
between  1808  and  1809.  Young  Thirlwall 
was  taught  Latin  at  three  years  of  age, 
"  and  at  four  read  Greek  with  an  ease  and 
fluency  which  astonished  all  who  heard 
him."  At  seven  he  composed  an  essay 
"On  the  Uncertainty  of  Human  Life," 
but  "his  taste  for  poetry  was  not  discov- 
ered till  a  later  period."  His  sermons, 
some  forty,  occupy  most  of  the  little  vol- 
ume in  which  these  "/-*;-//;/ ///<^  "  were  col- 
lected. He  was.  especially  concerned 
about  Sabbath  desecration.  "  I  confess," 
observes  this  sage  of  ten,  "  when  I  look 
upon  the  present  and  past  state  of  our 
public  morals,  and  when  I  contrast  our 
present  luxury,  dissipation,  and  depravity, 
with  past  frugality  and  virtue,  I  feel  not 
merely  a  sensation  of  regret,  but  also  of 
terror,  for  the  result  of  the  change."  "  The 
late  Revolution  in  France,"  he  adds,  "has 
afforded  us  a  remarkable  lesson  how  nec- 
essary religion  is  to  a  State,  and  that  from 
a  deficiency  on  that  head  arise  the  chief 
evils  which  can  befall  society."  He  then 
bids  us  "remember  that  the  Nebuchad- 
nezzar who  may  destroy  our  Israel  is  near 
at  hand,"  though  it  might  be  difficult  to 
show  how  Nebuchadnezzar  destroyed 
Israel.  As  to  the  uncertainty  of  life,  he 
remarks  that  "Edward  VL  died  in  his 
minority,  and  disappointed  his  subjects, 
to  whom  he  had  promised  a  happy  reign." 
Of  this  infant's  thirty-nine  sermons  (just 
as  many  as  the  articles),  it  may  be  said 
that  they  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  other 
examples  of  this  class  of  literature.  But 
sermons  are   anions:   the  least   "scarce" 


and  "rare"  of  human  essays,  and  many 
parents  would  rather  have  their  boy  pa- 
tiently acquiring  the  art  of  wicket-keeping 
at  school  than  moralizing  on  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life  at  home.  Some  one  "  having 
presented  to  the  young  author  a  copy  of 
verses  on  the  trite  and  familiar  subject  of 
the  Ploughboy,"  he  replied  with  an  ode  on 
"the  Potboy." 

Bliss  is  not  always  join'd  to  wealth, 
Nor  dwells  beneath  the  gilded  roof, 

For  poverty  is  bliss  with  health, 
Of  that  my  potboy  stands  a  proof. 

The  volume  ends  with  this  determina- 
tion, 

Still  shall  I  seek  Apollo's  shelt'ring  ray. 
To  cheer  my  spirits  and  inspire  my  lay. 

If  any  parent  or  guardian  desires  fur- 
ther information  about  ^'Les  Enfans  de- 
vejttis  celebres  par  leiirs  ecrits^''  he  will 
find  it  in  a  work  of  that  name,  published 
in  Paris  in  1688.  The  learned  Scioppius 
published  works  at  sixteen,  "which  de- 
served "  (and  perhaps  obtained)  "  the  ad- 
miration of  dotards."  M.  Du  Maurier 
asserts  that,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Grotius 
pleaded  causes  at  the  bar.  At  eleven 
Meursius  made  orations  and  harangues 
which  were  much  admired.  At  fifteen  Alex- 
andre le  Jeune  wrote  anacreontic  verses, 
and  (less  excusably)  a  commentary  on  the 
Institutions  of  Cajus.  Grevin  published 
a  tragedy  and  two  comedies  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  at  fifteen  Louis  Stella  was  a 
professor  of  Greek.  But  no  one  reads 
Grevin  now,  nor  Stella,  nor  Alexandre  le 
Jeune,  and  perhaps  their  time  might  have 
been  better  occupied  in  being  "  soaring  hu- 
man boys  "  than  in  composing  tragedies 
and  commentaries.  Monsieur  le  Due  de 
Maine  published,  in  1678,  his  '■'CEuvres 
Diverses  iVuii  Auteiir  de  Sept  Ans^"*  a 
royal  example  to  be  avoided  by  all  boys. 
These  and  several  score  of  other  exam- 
ples may  perhaps  reconcile  us  to  the  spec- 
tacle of  puerile  genius  fading  away  in  the 
existence  of  the  common  British  school- 
boy, who  is  nothing  of  a  poet,  and  still 
less  of  a  jurisconsult. 

The  British  authors  who  understand 
boys  best  are  not  those  who  have  written 
books  exclusively  about  boys.  There  is 
Canon  Farrar,  for  example,  whose  ro- 
mances of  boyish  life  appear  to  be  very 
popular,  but  whose  boys,  somehow,  are 
not  real  boys.  They  are  too  good  when 
they  are  good,  and  when  they  are  bad, 
they  are  not  perhaps  too  bad  (that  is  im- 
possible), but  they  are  bad  in  the  wrong 
way.     They  are  bad  with  a  mannish  and 
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conscious  vice,  whereas  even  bad  boys 
seem  to  sin  less  consciously  and  after  a 
ferocious  fashion  of  their  own.  Of  the 
boys  in  "Tom  Brown"  it  is  difficult  to 
speak,  because  the  Rugby  boy  under  Ar- 
nold seems  to  have  been  of  a  peculiar 
species.  A  contemporary  pupil  was 
asked,  when  an  undergraduate,  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  Rugby  boys.  He  said,  after  mature 
reflection,  that  the  differentia  of  the  Rug- 
by boy  was  his  moral  thoughtfulness. 
Now  the  characteristic  of  the  ordinary 
boy  is  his  want  of  what  is  called  moral 
thoughtfulness.  He  lives  in  simple  obe- 
dience to  school  traditions.  These  may 
compel  him,  at  one  school,  to  speak  in  a 
peculiar  language,  and  to  persecute  and 
beat  all  boys  who  are  slow  at  learning 
this  language.  At  another  school  he  may 
regard  dislike  of  the  manly  game  of  foot- 
ball as  the  sin  with  which  "heaven  heads 
the  count  of  crimes."  On  the  whole  this 
notion  seems  a  useful  protest  against  the 
immaturely  artistic  beings  who  fill  their 
studies  with  photographs  of  Greek  frag- 
ments, casts,  etchings  by  the  newest 
etcher,  bits  of  china,  Oriental  rugs,  and 
very  curious  old  brass  candlesticks.  The 
"challenge  cup  "  soon  passes  away  from 
the  keeping  of  any  house  in  a  public 
school  where  Bunthorne  is  a  popular  and 
imitated  character.  But  when  we  reach 
aesthetic  boys,  we  pass  out  of  the  savage 
stage  into  hobbledehoyhood.  The  bigger 
boys  at  public  schools  are  often  terribly 
"advanced,"  and  when  they  are  not  wor- 
shipping the  sunflower  they  are  vexing 
themselves  with  the  riddle  of  the  earth, 
evolution,  agnosticism,  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing.  Latin  verses  may  not  be  what 
conservatives  fondly  deem  them,  and  even 
cricket  may,  it  is  said,  become  too  absorb- 
ing a  pursuit,  but  either  or  both  are  better 
than  precocious  freethinking  and  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  the  beautiful.  A  big  boy 
who  is  tackling  Haeckel  or  composing 
virclais  in  playtime  is  doing  himself  no 
good,  and  is  worse  than  useless  to  the  so- 
ciety of  which  he  is  a  member.  The  small 
boys,  who  are  the  most  ardent  of  hero-wor- 
shippers, either  despise  him  or  they  allow 
him  to  address  them  in  chansons  royaux^ 
and  respond  with  trebles  in  triolets.  At 
present  a  great  many  boys  leave  school, 
pass  three  years  or  four  at  the  universi- 
ties, and  go  back  as  masters  to  the  place 
where  some  of  their  old  schoolfellows  are 
still  pupils.  It  is  through  these  very 
young  masters,  perhaps,  that  "advanced  " 
speculations  and  tastes  get  into  schools, 
where,  however  excellent  in  themselves, 


they  are  rather  out  of  place.  Indeed,  the 
very  young  master,  though  usually  earnest 
in  his  work,  must  be  a  sage  indeed  if  he 
can  avoid  talking  to  the  elder  boys  about 
the  problems  that  interest  him,  and  so 
forcing  their  minds  into  precocious  atti- 
tudes. The  advantage  of  Eton  boys  used 
to  be,  perhaps  is  still,  that  they  came  up 
to  college  absolutely  destitute  of  "ideas," 
and  guiltless  of  reading  anything  more 
modern  than  Virgil.  Thus  their  intellects 
were  quite  fallow,  and  they  made  aston- 
ishing progress  when  they  bent  their 
fresh  and  unwearied  minds  .  to  study. 
But  too  many  boys  now  leave  school  with 
settled  opinions  derived  from  the  very 
latest  thing  out,  from  the  newest  German 
pessimist  or  American  socialist.  It  may, 
however,  be  argued  that  ideas  of  these 
sorts  are  like  measles,  and  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  take  them  early  and  be  done  with 
them  forever. 

While  schools  are  reformed  and  Latin 
grammars  of  the  utmost  ingenuity  and 
difficulty  are  published,  boys  on  the  whole 
change  very  little.  They  remain  the  be- 
ings whom  Thackeray  understood  better 
than  any  other  writer:  Thackeray,  who 
liked  boys  so  much  and  was  so  little  blind 
to  their  defects.  I  think  he  exaggerates 
their  habit  of  lying  to  masters,  or,  if  they 
lied  in  his  day,  their  character  has  altered 
in  that  respect,  and  they  are  more  truth- 
ful than  many  men  find  it  expedient  to  be. 
And  they  have  given  up  fighting;  the  old 
battles  between  Berry  and  Biggs,  or  Dob- 
bin and  Cuff  (major)  are  things  of  the 
glorious  past.  Big  boys  don't  fight,  and 
there  is  a  whisper  that  little  boys  kick 
each  other's  shins  when  in  wrath.  That 
practice  can  hardly  be  called  an  improve- 
ment, even  if  we  do  not  care  for  fisticuffs. 
Perhaps  the  gloves  are  the  best  peace- 
makers at  school.  When  all  the  boys,  by 
practice  in  boxing,  know  pretty  well  whom 
they  can  in  a  friendly  way  lick,  they  are 
less  tempted  to  more  crucial  experiments 
"without  the  gloves."  But  even  the  as- 
certainment of  one's  relative  merits  with 
the  gloves  hurts  a  good  deal,  and  one 
may  thank  heaven  that  the  fountain  of 
youth  (as  described  by  Pontus  de  Tyarde) 
is  not  a  common  beverage.  By  drinking 
this  liquid,  says  the  old  Frenchman,  one 
is  insensibly  brought  back  from  old  to 
middle  age,  and  to  youth  and  boyhood. 
But  one  would  prefer  to  stop  drinking 
before  actually  being  reduced  to  boy's 
estate,  and  passing  once  more  through 
the  tumultuous  experiences  of  that  peri- 
od. And  of  these,  not  havinir  enough  to 
eat  is  by   no   means  the   least   common. 
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The  evidence  as  to  execrable  dinners  is 
rather  dispiritino:,  and  one  may  end  by 
saying  that  if  there  is  a  worse  fellow  than 
a  bully,  it  is  a  master  who  does  not  see 
that  his  boys  are  supplied  with  plenty  of 
wholesome  food.  He,  at  least,  could  not 
venture,  like  a  distinguished  head  master, 
to  preach  and  publish  sermons  on  "  Boys' 
Life:  its  Fulness."  A  schoolmaster  who 
has  boarders  is  a  hotel-keeper,  and  there- 
by makes  his  income,  but  he  need  not 
keep  a  hotel  which  would  be  dispraised 
in  guide-books.  Dinners  are  a  branch  of 
school  economy  which  should  not  be  left 
to  the  wives  of  schoolmasters.  They 
have  never  been  boys. 
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Dr  Smiles,  in  his  preface  to  the  first 
of  these  interesting  volumes,  tells  us  that 
twenty  years  ago,  when  he  asked  Mr. 
Nasmyth  for  information  respecting  his 
mechanical  inventions,  he  received  a  very 
modest  reply.  "  My  life,"  said  Mr.  Nas- 
myth, "  presents  no  striking  or  remarkable 
incidents,  and  would,  I  fear,  prove  but  a 
tame  narrative.  The  sphere  to  which  my 
endeavors  have  been  confined  has  been  of 
a  comparatively  qui&t  order ;  but,  vanity 
apart,  I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  leave  a 
few  marks  of  my  existence  behind  me  in 
the  shape  of  useful  contrivances,  which  are 
in  many  ways  helping  on  great  works  of 
industry."  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  on 
which  of  the  two  aspects  of  his  life  thus 
suggested  Mr.  Nasmyth's  modesty  in  this 
observation  is  the  more  remarkable.  The 
"few  marks  of  his  existence"  which  he 
hopes  he  has  been  able  to  leave  behind 
him  comprise  among  them  the  most  pow- 
erful of  all  modern  mechanical  inventions 
—  the  steam-hammer.  By  the  creation  of 
that  machine  our  power  of  dealing  with 
iron  has  been  so  vastly  enhanced  in  de- 
gree, as  to  be  practically  different  in 
kind  from  that  which  we  previously  com- 
manded;  and  it  is  intimately  associated 
with  many  other  applications  of  steam- 
power,  which  have  transformed  important 
branches  of  the  art  of  engineering.  The 
invention  of  the  steam-hammer  practically 
endowed  mankind  with  a  new  mechanical 


*  I.  y antes  Nasmyth^  Engineer :  an  A  tdobiog- 
raphy.  Edited  by  Samuel  Smiles,  LL,D.  London, 
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2.  The  Moon:  considered  as  a  Planet,  a  World, 
and  a  Satellite.  By  James  Nasmyth,  C.  E.,  and  James 
Carpenter,  F.R.  A.  S.     Second  edition.     London,  1874. 


instrument,  as  important  as  the  lever,  the 
wedge,  or  the  screw.  Without  it,  there 
were  limits,  and  comparatively  narrow 
ones,  to  the  size  of  the  masses  of  iron 
which  we  could  forge,  and  to  the  force  we 
could  bring  to  bear  on  them.  With  it,  it 
is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that,  for  practi- 
cal purposes,  our  power  in  this  respect  is 
unlimited.  No  forgings  which  are  requi- 
site in  practice  are  too  large  for  the  steam- 
hammer  to  operate  upon,  and  any  force 
we  need  for  such  purposes  is  capable  of 
being  exerted  by  it.  While  it  can  crack 
an  egg  in  a  wineglass  without  hurting  the 
glass,  it  can  shower  down  rapid  blows  on 
a  mass  of  heated  iron  with  force  enough 
to  shake  the  parish  in  which  it  stands. 
It  would  be  interesting  enough  to  learn 
from  the  author  of  this  invention  how  it 
arose  in  his  mind,  and  how  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  numerous  other  contriv- 
ances of  his  brilliant  professional  career. 
Such  an  invention  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
development  of  man's  power  over  nature; 
and  even  if  it  were  the  product  of  mere 
intellectual  or  professional  skill,  its  his- 
tory would  be  extremely  instructive  and 
interesting. 

But  Mr.  Nasmyth  underrated  the  gen- 
eral interest  of  his  life  even  more  than  he 
understated  the  importance  of  his  great 
invention.  His  work  as  an  engineer  is 
indissolubly  associated  with  his  whole 
personal  character  and  training,  and  a 
background  of  deep  human  interest  lies 
behind  his  mechanical  triumphs.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  many  instances  in  which 
great  professional  or  intellectual  achieve- 
ments are  practically  dissociated  from  a 
man's  personal  character.  In  some  men 
the  brain  seems  to  work  as  a  kind  of  cal- 
culating machine,  or  intellectual  tool,  and 
to  have  little  relation  to  the  moral  qualities 
which  make  up  personal  character.  This 
is,  however,  peculiarly  possible  in  the 
case  of  work  which  is  subject  to  purely 
scientific  laws.  In  such  pursuits,  the 
brain  may  become  like  an  engine  which 
is  set  on  a  pair  of  rails,  and  must  needs 
reach  the  terminus  at  the  other  end,  if  the 
steam  only  lasts  long  enough.  But  there 
are  other  instances,  and  these  belong  to 
the  highest  order  of  mental  activity,  in 
which  the  whole  man  —  his  whole  moral 
character  and  the  influences  which  have 
formed  it — is  involved  in  his  scientific 
work,  and  determines  its  results.  In  such 
cases  the  man  himself  is  of  far  greater 
interest  than  his  productions,  and  the  nar- 
rative of  his  life  can  never  be  tame. 
Some  men's  achievements  seem  almost 
accidental,  due  to  no  deliberate  exercise 
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of  thou2;ht  or  will,  and  scarcely  to  be 
traced  even  to  antecedent  influences.  But 
when  it  is  clear  that  a  man  was  born  with 
a  capacity  for  the  special  work  he  has 
fulfilled,  when  he  has  been  trained  to  it 
by  every  influence  of  his  childhood  and 
youth,  and  when  he  has  fought  his  way 
consciously  to  his  end  by  a  continuous 
struggle  with  difificulties,  his  life  becomes 
a  drama,  and  his  professional  achieve- 
ments become  secondary  to  his  personal 
and  family  history.  This  is  eminently  the 
case  with  Mr.  Nasmyth.  It  is  the  most 
curious  part  of  his  story,  that  the  founda- 
tions of  his  career  are  laid  deep  in  Scot- 
tish history,  and  that  the  accumulated 
influences  and  inheritances  of  four  gener- 
ations conspire  to  mould  his  character, 
his  hand,  and  his  eye.  Nor  is  it  only  the 
influences  of  his  own  family  to  which  he 
is  indebted  for  his  capacities  and  his  suc- 
cess. As  he  tells  the  simple  facts  of  his 
story,  all  the  most  characteristic  elements 
of  Scottish  life  are  brought  before  us,  and 
the  Edinburgh  society  of  this  century  and 
the  last  is  vividly  depicted  in  all  its  best 
features.  It  is  seldom  that  so  complete  a 
picture  is  offered  us  of  a  phase  of  life 
which  is  at  once  of  the  deepest  interest 
in  itself,  and  has  played  a  momentous 
part  in  our  national  history.  A  hundred 
years  ago,  few  persons  would  have  sup- 
posed that  Scottish  life,  in  all  its  wildness 
and  sternness,  had  been  gradually  nursing 
a  breed  of  men  who  were  to  take  the  lead 
in  some  of  the  most  important  spheres  of 
our  national  being,  and  to  give  a  new  im- 
pulse and  new  method  to  English  capaci- 
ties. But  tliis  is  what  Scottish  history 
had  been  doing  for  several  centuries,  and 
especially  since  the  Reformation.  In  mod- 
ern scientific  language,  Scotland  had  been 
rendered  a  great  accumulator  of  intellec- 
tual, moral,  and  muscular  force;  which, 
after  the  suppression  of  the  last  Stuart 
rebellion,  was  turned  to  practical  purposes 
in  this  country  and  in  the  British  empire. 
"  How  can  it  be  possible,"  said  Wilkes  to 
Boswell,  "  to  spend  two  thousand  a  year 
in  Scotland?"  "Why,"  said  Johnson, 
"the  money  may  be  spent  in  England." 
It  might  have  been  asked  to  more  pur- 
pose, what  the  Scotch  were  to  do  with  the 
wonderful  store  of  moral  intensity,  intel- 
lectual acuteness,  and  sound  health,  which 
their  hardy,  struggling,  and  religious  life 
of  centuries  had  accumulated.  But  John- 
son's answer  would  have  been  equally 
true.  They  could  spend  it  in  England  ; 
and  to  men  like  Mr.  Nasmyth  this  coun- 
try, with  its  ever-increasing  demands  for 
mechanical,  commercial,  and  administra- 
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tive  ability,  offered  the  very  career  for 
which  they  had  been  under  so  long  a  prep- 
aration. 

The  Nasmyths  begin,  as  they  have 
ended,  with  the  story  of  a  hammer.  The 
family  legend  tells  that,  in  the  reign  of 
James  III.  of  Scotland,  an  ancestor  of  the 
family,  who  was  fighting  on  the  side  of 
the  king  against  the  Douglases,  had  to 
take  refuge,  on  the  occasion  of  the  tem- 
porary defeat  of  his  party,  in  a  smitliy, 
where  the  smith  disguised  him  as  a  ham- 
merman. A  party  of  the  Douglases  en- 
tered the  smithy,  and  suspected  the  dis- 
guise. In  his  agitation  the  fugitive  struck 
a  false  blow  with  his  hammer,  which  broke 
the  shaft  in  two ;  on  which  the  story  goes 
that  the  pursuer  rushed  at  him,  calling 
out,  "  Ye're  nae  smythP''  On  this  the 
hammerman  turned,  on  his  assailant, 
wrenched  a  dagger  from  his  hands  and 
overpowered  him,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
smith  drove  back  the  Douglas  men,  ral- 
lied his  own  party,  and  converted  a  defeat 
into  a  victory.  For  this  exploit  he  was  re- 
warded with  a  grant  of  lands  ;  and  he  took 
for  his  armorial  bearings  "a  hand  dexter 
with  a  dagger,  between  two  broken  ham- 
mer-shafts." The  motto  was  '''-A^oii  arte 
sed  ittarte^''  —  "  Not  by  art  but  by  war."' 
Mr.  Nasmyth  has  curiously  reversed  the 
motto  and  the  whole  legend.  He  has  be- 
come the  greatest  smith  of  his  generation. 
The  hammer  has  become  his  great  weap- 
on ;  and  the  motto  he  has  adopted,  which 
embodies  the  spirit  of  all  his  engineering 
achievements,  is  '''-Non  marte  sed  arteP 

Starting  from  this  incident,  —  be  it  a 
fact,  or  an  "eponymous  legend,"  —  the 
Nasmyths  became  a  family  of  consider- 
able distinction  in  Scottish  history.  They 
held  high  positions  in  the  service  of  the 
Scottish  kings,  and  intermarried  with 
many  of  the  leading  houses  in  Scotland. 
A  branch  of  them  settled  at  Netherton, 
near  Hamilton.  Here  they  remained  un- 
til Charles  II.'s  measures  against  the 
Covenanters.  The  Nasmyths  were  di- 
vided between  the  two  parties,  but  the 
Netherton  family  took  part  with  the 
Covenanters,  and  was  deprived  of  its 
lands.  The  estate  at  Netherton  was 
handed  over  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton; its 
former  owner  took  refuge  in  Edinburgh; 
and  here  he  and  his  children  had  to  begin 
the  world  again.  Mr.  Nasmyth  is  able  to 
trace  back  the  new  fortunes  of  his  family 
to  his  great-great-grandfather,  Michael 
Nasmyth,  who  was  born  in  1652.  He 
was  a  builder  and  architect,  distinguished 
for  the  substantial  character  of  his  work, 
alike  in  wood  and  stone  ;  and  lie  found  his 
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opportunity  in  the  demand  which  arose 
among  the  nobility  and  gentry  for  new 
mansions  in  place  of  their  gloomy  old 
castellated  houses  or  towers.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  business  by  Mr.  Nas- 
myth's  great-grandfather,  who  was  a  man 
of  much  ability  and  large  experience. 
But  the  following  account  of  one  of  his 
great  advantages  exhibits  a  contrast  with 
our  own  time,  of  which  we  are  frequently 
reminded  in  the  course  of  these  pages  :  — 

One  of  his  great  advantages  in  carrying  on 
his  business  was  the  support  of  a  staff  of  able 
and  trustworthy  foremen  and  workmen.  The 
times  were  very  different  then  from  what  they 
are  now.  Masters  and  men  lived  together  in 
mutual  harmony.  There  was  a  kind  of  loyal 
family  attachment  among  them,  which  ex- 
tended through  many  generations.  Workmen 
had  neither  the  desire  nor  the  means  for  shift- 
ing about  from  place  to  place.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  settled  down  with  their  wives  and 
families  in  houses  of  their  own,  close  to  the 
workshops  of  their  employers.  Work  was 
found  for  them  in  the  dull  seasons  when  trade 
was  slack,  and  in  summer  they  sometimes  re- 
moved to  jobs  at  a  distance  from  headquarters. 
Much  of  this  feeling  of  attachment  and  loyalty 
between  workmen  and  their  employers  has 
now  expired.  Men  rapidly  remove  from  place 
to  place.  Character  is  of  little  consequence. 
The  mutual  feeling  of  goodwill  and  zealous 
attention  to  work  seems  to  have  passed  away. 
Sudden  change,  scamping,  and  shoddy,  have 
taken  their  place  (p.  12). 

In  1 75 1  Mr.  Nasmyth's  grandfather 
succeeded  to  the  family  business,  and  car- 
ried still  higher  its  reputation  for  thor- 
oughness of  workmanship.  About  this 
time  Edinburgh  began  to  be  extended  to 
the  ground  on  the  north  of  the  old  city, 
beyond  what  used  to  be  called  the  North 
Loch,  through  which  the  railway  now 
runs;  and  Michael  Nasmyth  set  the  ex- 
ample of  building  the  fine  style  of  houses 
with  which  the  modern  part  of  Edinburgh 
is  adorned.  From  his  boyhood  Mr.  Nas- 
myth was  taught  by  his  father  to  admire 
the  excellence  of  his  grandfather's  work- 
manship, and  he  believes  that  these  early 
lessons  had  a  great  influence  upon  his 
after  career.  Not  a  little  he  thinks  may 
be  due  to  his  grandmother,  who,  as  is 
shown  by  a  sampler  she  made  in  1743, 
possessed  exquisite  skill  in  needlework. 
He  is  fain  to  think  that  her  delicate  ma- 
nipulation in  some  respects  descended  to 
her  grandchildren,  who  have  all  been  dis- 
tinguished for  the  delicate  use  of  their 
fingers,  either  in  artistic  or  in  mechanical 
work.  "The  power  of  transmitting  to 
paper  or  canvas  the  artistic  conceptions 
of  the  brain  through  the  fingers,  and  out 
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at  the  end  of  the  needle,  the  pencil,  the 
pen,  or  brush,  or  even  the  modelling  tool 
or  chisel,  is  that  which,  in  practical  fact, 
constitutes  the  true  artist." 

This  Michael  Nasmyth  left  two  sons, 
the  second  of  whom,  Alexander  Nasmyth, 
the  father  of  our  engineer,  became  a  dis- 
tinguished painter,  and  it  is  in  connection 
with  him  that  we  are  introduced  into  the 
society  of  Edinburgh  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  He  was  born  in  the  Grass- 
market  on  the  9th  of  September,  1758. 
Opposite  the  house  in  which  he  was  born 
was  the  inn  from  which  the  first  coach 
started  from  Edinburgh  to  Newcastle. 
The  public  notice  stated  that  "the  coach 
would  set  out  from  the  Grass  Market  ilka 
Tuesday  at  Twa  o'clock  in  the  day,  GoD 
wullin',  but  whether  or  no  on  Wednes- 
day." Mr.  Nasmyth  presumes  that  the 
"whether  or  no"  was  only  meant  as  a 
warning  to  passengers  that  the  coach 
would  start,  even  though  all  the  places 
were  not  taken,  as  though  the  divine 
interposition  were  to  be  limited  to  the 
ensuring  of  due  custom  to  the  enterprise. 
It  is  strange  to  think  that  two  lives,  one 
of  which  happily  still  subsists,  span  the 
period  of  the  immense  revolution  repre- 
sented by  the  starting  of  the  Edinburgh 
coach  to  Newcastle,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  commencement  of  electric  locomotion 
on  the  other.  Few  things,  it  might  well 
seem,  are  more  surprising  than  the  lack 
of  surprise  generally  observable  in  men 
who  are  old  enough  to  have  witnessed  the 
great  mechanical  transformation  of  life 
which  has  been  effected  within  this  cen- 
tury. To  younger  people  it  often  seems 
as  if  the  days  of  coaches  must  have  be- 
longed to  a  different  world  from  the 
present,  while  their  elders  appear  to  be 
sensible  of  no  vital  change.  It  is  but  an 
illustration  of  the  truth,  that  the  human 
elements  of  life  predominate  in  all  ages 
over  the  material,  and  that  the  ordinary 
passions  and  struggles  of  human  nature 
render  the  world  substantially  the  same, 
whatever  its  external  circumstances. 

Alexander  Nasmyth,  at  his  own  earnest 
request,  was  bound  apprentice  as  painter 
to  the  chief  coach-builder  in  Edinburgh. 
But  his  artistic  skill  was  so  marked  that 
one  day  Allan  Ramsay,  then  court  painter 
to  George  III.,  happening  to  notice  him 
at  work  at  the  coach-builder's,  paid  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  for  the  transfer 
of  his  indentures  to  himself.  He  took 
the  lad  to  London,  to  assist  him  in  the 
accessories  of  his  work  as  a  portrait- 
painter,  and  gave  him  the  run  of  his  stu- 
dio.    These   advantages  were   turned  to 
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good  account;  and  when  Alexander  Nas- 
myth  was  twenty  years  old,  in  1778,  he 
returned  to  Edinburgh  to  practise  the 
profession  of  portrait-painter  on  his  own 
behalf. 

He  soon  obtained  ample  employment, 
and  gained  many  friends.  Among  them 
was  a  man  who  deserves  commendation 
as  the  pioneer  of  no  less  an  invention 
than  the  steamboat,  and  this  in  the  very 
form  to  which  a  recurrence  was  made  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  twin  vessel  "  Casta- 
lia,"  constructed  to  run  between  Dover 
and  Calais.  The  idea  arose  from  the  in- 
troduction into  the  navy  of  the  manoeuvre 
known  as  "breaking  the  line."  Mr.  Pat- 
rick Miller,  of  Dalswinton,  a  retired 
banker  of  Edinburgh,  had  already  invent- 
ed the  famous  Carronade  gun,  so  called 
from  the  Carron  Ironworks  near  Stirling, 
in  which  he  was  one  of  the  largest  share- 
holders ;  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  this 
naval  manoeuvre  might  be  facilitated,  if 
ships  of  war  could  be  set  in  motion  inde- 
pendently of  wind,  tide,  or  calms.  Alex- 
ander Nasmyth,  though  the  artistic  fac- 
ulty was  predominant  with  him,  inherited 
the  family  skill  in  mechanical  contriv- 
ances, and  was  able  to  reduce  Mr.  Miller's 
ideas  to  a  definite  form  in  a  series  of 
drawings.  The  original  design  was  to 
divide  the  vessel  into  twin  or  triple  hulls, 
with  paddles  between  them,  to  be  worked 
by  the  crew.  A  double-hulled  vessel  of 
this  kind  was  built,  and  was  tried  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth  on  June  2,  1787.  But  the 
manual  labor  was  evidently  too  exhaust- 
ing; and  a  student  of  divinity  who  was 
on  board,  named  Taylor,  suggested  the 
employment  of  steam  power.  The  same 
suggestion  was  made  by  a  young  engineer 
named  Symington,  who  was  at  that  time 
exhibiting  a  road  locomotive  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  Mr.  Miller  gave  him  orders  to 
construct  a  pair  of  engines  for  the  pur- 
pose of  his  boat.  The  result  was  that  on 
the  14th  of  October,  1788,  the  first  steam 
vessel  was  tried  on  Dalswinton  Lake. 
Like  the  former  vessel,  it  was  double- 
hulled,  with  the  paddles  between;  and  it 
"steamed  delightfully,  at  the  rate  of  from 
four  to  five  miles  an  hour,  though  this 
was  not  her  extreme  rate  of  speed."  Al- 
exander Nasmyth  drew  a  sketch  of  this 
remarkable  vessel,  which  is  reproduced  in 
his  son's  pages  ;  and  the  occasion,  memor- 
able enough  in  itself,  was  made  still  more 
remarkable  by  the  company  who  were 
present.  On  the  vessel,  besides  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, Mr.  Symington,  the  engineer,  Alex- 
ander Nasmyth,  Sir  William  Monteith, 
and  William  Taylor,  was  Robert  Burns, 


the  poet,  who  was  then  a  tenant  of  Mr. 
Miller's ;  and  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  was 
a  young  gentleman  then  on  a  visit  to 
Dalswinton,  who  was  Henry  Brougham. 
There  was  another  remarkable  feature 
about  this  experiment.  The  hull  of  the 
vessel  was  of  iron  ;  it  was  constructed  of 
tinned  iron  plate.  Thus  this  very  first 
attempt  in  steam  navigation  embodied  the 
main  ideas  which  have  marked  all  the 
subsequent  developments  of  the  art.  Mr. 
Miller  is  said  to  have  spent  30,000/.  on 
naval  improvements,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing, to  have  been  wholly  overlooked  by 
the  government.  It  illustrates  the  terri- 
ble cost  at  which  wars  are  fought,  that  an 
invention  of  this  importance  was  compar- 
atively neglected  amidst  the  great  struggle 
of  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 

Alexander  Nasmyth's  services  in  work- 
ing out  Mr.  Miller's  schemes  were  re- 
warded with  the  generosity  which  charac- 
terizes all  the  chief  persons  who  come 
before  us  in  this  book.  Mr.  Miller  offered 
to  lend  him  500/.  to  prosecute  his  studies 
in  Italy,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  spend 
two  years  in  Florence,  Bologna,  Padua, 
and  other  great  schools  of  art.  On  his 
return  he  married,  in  1786,  Barbara  Foulis, 
and  of  her  gracious  influence  over  her 
children's  characters  her  son  speaks  in 
terms  of  the  deepest  affection  and  grati- 
tude. 

These  were  the  happy  days  of  Edin- 
burgh life,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  Among  Alexander  Nasmyth's 
companions,  besides  Robert  Burns,  were 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  whom  there  are  sev- 
eral interesting  reminiscences,  Lockhart, 
Dr.  Brewster,  David  Wilkie,  Henry  Cock- 
burn,  Francis  Jeffrey,  John  A.  Murray, 
Professor  Wilson,  the  two  Ballantynes, 
James  Hogg  (the  Ettrick  Shepherd),  and 
Henry  Raeburn.  There  was  then  a  great 
deal  of  club-life  in  Edinburgh,  of  the  best 
and  most  genial  kind.  The  members  met, 
not,  as  in  the  great  clubs  of  modern  Lon- 
don, for  the  sake  of  luxury  or  convenience, 
but  to  enjoy  each  other's  society.  The 
Dilettanti  Club,  for  instance,  to  which 
the  names  just  mentioned  belonged,  met 
every  fortnight,  on  Thursday  evenings,  in 
a  commodious  tavern  in  the  High  Street; 
and  the  drinks  were  restricted  to  Edin- 
burgh ale  and  whisky  toddy.  Numerous 
touches  reveal  the  geniality  which  pre- 
vailed among  those  choice  spirits.  Burns 
was  a  frequent  companion  of  Mr.  Nas- 
myth's father,  and  they  had  many  walks 
together  in  the  romantic  neighborhood  of 
the  city.  Mr.  Nasmyth  quotes  Lockhart's 
saying,  in  his  "  Life  of  Burns,"  that  "  the 
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magnificent  scenery  of  the  Scottish  capital 
filled  the  poet  with  extraordinary  delight. 
In  the  spring  mornings,  he  walked  very 
often  to  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat,  and, 
lying  prostrate  on  the  turf,  surveyed  the 
rising  of  the  sun  out  of  the  sea  in  silent 
admiration;  his  chosen  companion  on 
such  occasions  being  that  learned  artist 
and  ardent  lover  of  nature,  Alexander 
Nasmyth." 

Another  of  Alexander  Nasmyth's  favor- 
ite companions  was  the  famous  portrait- 
painter  Raeburn,  and  Mr.  Nasmyth  as  a 
boy  often  joined  them  in  their  afternoon 
walks  round  Edinburgh,  particularly  about 
Arthur's  Seat.  He  says  that  he  thus 
picked  up  many  an  idea  that  served  him 
well  in  after  life,  and  he  pays  a  just  tribute 
to  the  charm  of  artists'  society.  "  Their 
innate  and  highly  cultivated  power  of  ob- 
servation, not  only  as  regards  the  ever- 
varying  aspects  of  nature,  but  also  as 
regards  the  quaint,  droll,  and  humorous 
varieties  of  character,  concur  in  rendering 
their  conversation  most  delightful."  He 
himself,  as  several  sketches  in  this  vol- 
ume testify,  is  an  artist  of  high  capacity, 
and  these  artistic  associations  play  a  large 
part  in  his  life. 

But  the  club-life  of  Edinburgh  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  rival  to  the  ge- 
nialities of  domestic  hospitality.  When 
the  day's  work  was  over,  friends  were 
wont  to  look  in  to  his  father's  house  to 
have  a  "fireside  crack:"  sometimes  sci 
entific  men,  sometimes  artists  —  often 
both.  There  was  no  formality  about  their 
visits.  "The  visitor  came  in  with  his 
'  Good  e'en,'  and  seated  himself  ;  the  fam- 
ily went  on  with  their  work  as  before. 
The  girls  were  usually  busy  with  the 
needles,  and  others  with  pen  and  pencil. 
My  father  would  go  on  with  the  artistic 
work  he  had  in  hand,  for  his  industry  was 
incessant."  The  happy  simplicity  of  hab- 
its, and  the  cheapness  of  many  simple 
luxuries,  facilitated  this  free  hospitality. 
Mr.  Nasmyth's  father  would  never  allow 
his  visitors  to  go  away  without  supper; 
but  the  meal  did  not  cost  much.  "  Riz- 
zard  or  Finnan  baddies,  or  a  dish  of  oys- 
ters, with  a  glass  of  Edinburgh  ale  and  a 
rummer  of  toddy,  concluded  these  friendly 
evenings,"  and  "the  freshest  oysters,  of 
the  most  glorious  quality,  were  to  be  had 
at  2s.  6d.  the  hundred."  The  reader  will 
share  in  Mr.  Nasmyth's  feeling  that  these 
unostentatious  and  inexpensive  gather- 
ings of  friends  were  a  most  delightful 
social  institution.  He  fears  that  even  in 
Edinburgh  they  have  disappeared  in  the 
more  showy  and  costly  tastes  of  modern 


society,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  unfor- 
tunate features  of  the  life  of  the  present 
day  in  London,  that  there  are  no  opportu- 
nities for  such  simple  friendly  inter- 
course. Doubtless  in  a  vast  city  like 
London  it  would  be  out  of  the  question 
for  people  to  open  their  houses  as  freely 
as  was  practicable  in  the  cozy  society  of 
Edinburgh  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
evening  visits  of  friends  must  needs  be 
restricted  to  occasions  when  they  are  ex- 
pressly invited.  But  no  reasonable  ex- 
cuse can  be  offered  for  the  extravagant 
scale  of  entertainment  which  has  now  be- 
come usual,  if  not  universal,  along  the 
middle  and  professional  classes.  Nobody 
is  the  happier  for  the  expensive  wines, 
the  numerous  dishes,  and  all  the  elaborate 
preparations,  which  are  now  thought  nec- 
essary to  a  dinner  party.  Among  many 
bad  results,  one  of  the  worst  is  to  make 
the  gatherings  of  friends  rare,  and  propor- 
tionately uncomfortable.  The  host  and 
hostess  are  on  the  strain  in  more  ways 
than  one;  the  effort  is  visibly  too  great; 
an  undue  number  of  guests  is  asked, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  as  many  troublesome 
obligations  as  possible  at  one  stroke  ;  the 
dinner  is  so  prolonged  that  the  company 
have  no  sufficient  opportunities  of  mixing 
together  after  it  is  over,  and  real  inter- 
change of  thought  and  feeling  is  prevented 
rather  than  assisted.  If  a  few  serious 
professional  people  would  have  the  cour- 
age to  disregard  these  ridiculous,  and 
even  dishonest  fashions,  and  would  set 
the  example  of  asking  a  few  choice  friends 
to  simple  dinners,  a  little  better,  but  only 
a  little  better,  than  those  they  are  daily 
content  with  themselves,  they  would  do 
not  a  little  to  improve  alike  the  moral, 
the  mental,  and  even  the  physical  health 
of  society.  In  particular,  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  clergy  do  not  set  a  better  example  in 
this  respect.  It  is  strictly  within  their 
office  to  foster  habits  of  simplicity  in  the 
society  around  them,  and  if  they  would 
lead  the  way  in  this  reform,  they  would 
command,  not  only  respect  for  their  ex- 
ample, but  the  strongest  sympathy  and 
support.  Mr.  Nasmyth  says  that  the 
memory  of  those  happy  evenings  at  his 
father's  table  makes  him  think  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  engineering  and  mechani- 
cal achievements  of  the  present  day,  "  we 
are  not  a  bit  more  happy  than  when  all 
the  vaunted  triumphs  of  science  and  so- 
called  education  were  in  embryo."  But 
there  is  every  reason  why  we  should  be 
happier.  Increased  facilities  of  travel- 
ling should  help  to  bring  friends  together, 
and  increased  education  should  enhance 
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the  pleasures  of  conversation.  All  that 
is  necessary  is,  that  people  should  have 
the  sense  and  the  honesty  to  use  their 
increased  opportunities  with  moderation 
and  economy,  and  with  a  determination 
not  to  sacrifice  the  real  advantages  of  so- 
cial intercourse  to  the  vanities  of  social 
display. 

Politics  had  an  interesting  share  in  de- 
termining the  course  of  Alexander  Nas- 
myth's  artistic  career.  He  attached  him- 
self to  the  party  of  reform,  attended  Fox 
dinners,  and  expressed  frank  opinions 
respecting  the  necessity  of  remedying  the 
glaring  abuses  of  the  day.  But  Edinburgh 
was  then  a  much  smaller  place  than  it  is 
now;  "there  was  more  gossip,  and  per- 
haps espionage,  among  the  better  classes," 
and  Mr.  Nasmyth  received  many  hints 
from  aristocratic  and  wealthy  personages, 
that  "if  this  went  on  any  longer  they 
would  withdraw  from  him  their  employ- 
ment." He  did  not  alter  his  course,  and 
his  income  from  portrait-painting  fell  off 
rapidly.  But  instead  of  being  discour- 
aged, he  turned  his  attention  to  landscape- 
painting,  and  achieved  such  success  in 
it  that  he  has  been  called  the  Father 
of  Landscape-painting  in  Scotland.  In- 
deed it  would  seem  there  was  nothing  he 
could  not  have  turned  his  hand  to.  His 
son  describes  him  as  an  "all-round  man," 
and  says  he  had  "  something  of  the  uni- 
versal about  him."  He  was  a  painter,  an 
architect,  and  a  mechanic,  and  at  the  ser- 
vice of  all  his  capacities  he  had  "  a  pow- 
erful store  of  common  sense."  He  was 
professionally  consulted  by  the  authorities 
of  Edinburgh  about  the  laying  out  of  the 
streets  of  the  New  Town,  and  was  the 
architect  of  the  Dean  Bridge  which  spans 
the  new  valley  of  the  water  of  Leith.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  the  important  method 
of  constructing  bridges  known  as  the 
"bow  and  string  bridge;"  and  in  me- 
chanics he  devised  the  method  of  rivet- 
ing by  compression,  instead  of  by  blows 
of  the  hammer,  which  is  now  universally 
used  in  all  wrought-iron  structures  in 
which  thoroughly  sound  riveting  is  essen- 
tial. iVIechanical  work  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  his  greatest  pleasures.  Besides  his 
painting-room,  he  had  a  work-room  fitted 
up  with  all  kinds  of  mechanical  tools,  and 
it  was  in  this  work-room  that  his  son  first 
learned  to  handle  them.  "  It  was,"  says 
Mr.  Nasmyth,  "my  primary  technical 
school,  the  very  foreground  of  my  life." 

There  was  another  faculty  conspicuous 
in  Mr.  Nasmyth,  and  characteristic  alike 
of  his  son  and  of  his  family.  Mr.  Nas- 
myth calls  it  "the  resourcefulness  of  the 


family,"  and  he  gives  several  amusing  in- 
stances of  it.  The  most  amusing  of  all, 
perhaps,  is  a  story  of  his  father's  youthful 
days  in  London  :  — 

He  had  made  arrangements  with  a  sweet- 
heart to  take  her  to  Ranelagh,  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  places  of  public  amusement  in 
London.  Everybody  went  in  full  dress,  and 
the  bucks  and  swells  wore  long  striped  silk 
stockings.  My  father,  on  searching,  found 
that  he  had  only  one  pair  of  silk  stockings  left. 
He  ;^ashed  them  himself  in  his  lodging-room, 
and  hung  them  up  before  the  fire  to  dry. 
When  he  went  to  look  at  them,  they  were  so 
singed  and  burned  that  he  could  not  put  them 
on.  They  were  totally  useless.  In  this  sad 
dilemma  his  resourcefulness  came  to  his  aid. 
The  happy  idea  occurred  to  him  of  painting 
his  legs  so  as  to  resemble  stockings.  He  went 
to  his  water-color  box,  and  dexterously  painted 
them  with  black  and  white  stripes.  When  the 
paint  dried,  which  it  soon  did,  he  completed 
his  toilet,  met  his  sweetheart,  and  went  to 
Ranelagh.  No  one  observed  the  difference, 
except,  indeed,  that  he  was  complimented  on 
the  perfection  of  the  fit,  and  was  asked  "  where 
he  bought  his  stockings."  Of  course  he 
evaded  all  such  questions,  and  left  the  gardens 
without  any  one  discovering  his  artistic  trick 
(p.  25). 

Another  instance  is  his  device  for  plant- 
ing with  trees  a  rocky  crag  in  the  Duke 
of  Athol's  grounds,  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  climb.  He  had  observed  in  front 
of  the  castle  a  pair  of  small  cannon  used 
for  firing  salutes  on  great  days.  He  pro- 
cured a  number  of  tin  canisters,  filled 
them  with  suitable  tree-seeds,  and  then 
fired  them  from  the  cannon  against  the 
face  of  the  rock.  The  seeds  were  scat- 
tered in  all  directions  ;  and  this  scheme  of 
planting  by  artillery  proved  completely 
successful.  His  invention  of  the  process 
of  riveting  by  compression  was  an  appli- 
cation of  the  same  faculty.  It  arose  from 
his  having  occasion  to  repair  a  stove  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  when  he  was  reluctant 
to  disturb  his  neighbors  by  the  noise  of  a 
hammer.  It  occurred  to  him  to  use  the 
jaws  of  his  bench-vice  to  squeeze  the  hot 
rivets  in  when  put  into  their  places.  The 
stove  was  thus  repaired  in  perfect  silence, 
and  in  remembrance  of  the  special  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  silent  and 
most  effective  method  of  riveting  was 
contrived,  he  called  it  "the  Sunday  rivet." 

We  must  reluctantly  leave  Mr.  Nas- 
myth's  stories  of  his  father's  life,  and 
turn  to  his  own  ;  but  in  doing  so  wc  must 
remark  that  one  of  the  pleasantest  fea- 
tures of  this  autobiography  is  furnished 
by  his  happy  and  affectionate  reminis- 
cences of  all  his  relations.    A  rare  com- 
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bination  of  mutual  trust,  respect,  affection, 
and  at  the  same  time  generous  indepen- 
dence, is  conspicuous  in  all  his  references 
to  them.  A  happier  model  of  family- 
relations  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find. 
One  of  the  most  touching  episodes  of 
the  book  is  his  account  of  his  brother 
Patrick,  the  well-known  landscape-painter 
—  an  enthusiastic  student  of  nature,  care- 
less of  money,  and  becoming  the  easy 
prey  of  the  dealers,  and  dying  at  the  age 
of  forty-four  of  a  cold  caught  in  painting 
some  picturesque  old  pollard  willows  up 
the  Thames.  Dr.  Smiles,  in  his  introduc- 
tion, says  that  one  of  Mr.  Nasmyth's 
principal  objects  in  preparing  the  notes  of 
his  autobiography  was  to  introduce  a 
memorial  to  his  father,  to  whom  he  owed 
so  much,  and  to  whom  he  was  so  greatly 
attached  through  life;  and  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  a  picture,  not  only  of  his 
father,  but  of  his  whole  family,  which 
will  be  cherished  by  all  who  have  read  it 
as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  whole- 
some examples  of  family  affection  which 
they  have  ever  read.  It  is  in  homes  like 
these  that  the  men  who  make  the  strength 
of  a  country  are  formed. 

Mr.  Nasmyth  himself  appears  to  have 
displayed  his  characteristic  virtue  very 
early.  His  mother  told  him  that  he  must 
have  been  "a  very  noticin'  bairn,"  since 
she  observed  him,  when  only  a  few  days 
old,  following  with  his  little  eyes  any  one 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  room,  as  if  he 
had  been  thinking  to  his  little  self,  "  Who 


are   you 


A  noticin'    bairn"  he  has 


remained  all  through  life,  and  not  content 
with  observing  things  in  this  planet,  he 
has  spent  a  good  part  of  his  leisure  in 
"noticin' "  the  sun  and  moon,  with  such 
effect  as  to  throw  new  and  important  light 
on  their  structure.  His  education  was  a 
strange  combination  of  haphazard,  stu- 
pidity, and  skill.  He  used  to  go  with  the 
servants  of  the  household,  who  lived  in 
the  confidential  relations  with  the  family 
which  were  among  the  best  features  of 
the  old  times,  to  the  Calton  Hill,  to  wait 
while  the  clothes  bleached  in  the  sun.  It 
happened  that  on  the  northern  side  of 
this  hill  there  were  many  workshops, 
where  interesting  trades  were  carried  on 
—  such  as  those  of  copper-smiths,  tin- 
smiths, brass-founders,  gold-beaters,  and 
blacksmiths.  Little  boys  looked  in  and 
saw  the  men  at  work  amidst  the  blaze  of 
fires  and  the  beating  of  hammers  ;  and 
Mr.  Nasmyth  thinks  he  may  almost  say 
that  this  row  of  busy  workshops  was  his 
first  school  of  practical  education.  But 
he    went    to    one    of    the    chief    orivate 


schools  of  Edinburgh,  where  his  "primi- 
tive method  of  spelling  by  ear,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  simple  sound  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,"  brought  him  into  col- 
lision with  his  teacher.  He  got  many  a 
"  cuff  "  on  the  side  of  his  head,  and  many 
a  "palmy"  on  his  hands  with  a  thick 
strap  of  hard  leather.  He  observes  that 
"  it  is  a  very  cowardly  act  to  deal  with  a 
little  boy  in  so  cruel  a  manner,  and  to 
send  him  home  with  his  back  and  fingers 
tingling,  and  sometimes  bleeding,  be- 
cause he  cannot  learn  so  quickly  as  his 
fellows."  It  is,  indeed,  amazing  that  this 
cruelty  should  have  been  practised  in  the 
teaching  and  training  of  boys  until  within 
the  experience  of  many  living  men  of 
middle  age.  This  particular  master  was 
vicious  and  vindictive.  On  one  occasion 
he  got  out  of  temper  with  Mr.  Nasmyth's 
dulness  "in  not  comprehending  some- 
thing about  a  '  preter-pluperfect  tense,'  or 
some  mystery  of  that  sort."  He  seized 
him  by  the  ears,  and  beat  his  head  against 
the  wall  behind  him  with  such  savage  vio- 
lence, that  when  he  was  let  go,  stunned 
and  unable  to  stand,  he  fell  forward  on 
the  floor  bleeding  violently  at  the  nose,  and 
with  a  terrific  headache.  "The  wretch," 
as  Mr.  Nasmyth  says,  "  might  have  ruined 
my  brain  for  life."  His  father  threatened 
the  man  with  a  summons  for  assault,  but 
on  making  a  humble  apology  he  was  let 
off.  The  incident,  we  fear,  was  no  un- 
usual one  in  those  days ;  and  it  is  difficult 
not  to  think  that  incalculable  injury  must 
have  been  inflicted  on  little  boys  by  such 
usage. 

In  1817,  when  only  nine  years  old, 
he  went  to  the  Edinburgh  High  School ; 
and  there  too,  though  he  was  of  course 
better  treated,  his  time  was  still  very 
much  wasted  for  the  purposes  of  real 
education.  He  thinks  that,  had  the  mas- 
ter explained  to  his  pupils  the  close  re- 
lation between  Latin  and  Greek  roots 
and  the  familiar  words  of  their  own  lan- 
guage, they  might  have  been  interested 
in  the  subject.  But  their  memories  were 
strained  by  "being  made  to  say  off  by 
heart,  as  it  was  absurdly  called,  whole 
batches  of  grammatical  rules,  with  all  the 
botheration  of  irregular  verbs  and  such 
like."  The  real  difficulty,  however,  is 
revealed  by  the  fact,  that  his  master  had 
to  teach  a  class  of  nearly  two  hundred 
boys.  The  first  condition  of  thoughtful 
teaching  and  of  considerate  handling  of 
boys  is  that  the  masters  should  not  have 
too  many  under  their  charge  to  render 
individual  attention  practicable.  When 
one  man  has  to  teach  two  hundred  boys, 
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none  but  rough  and  ready  processes  are 
possible.  The  only  real  lesson  young 
Nasmyth  learned  during  his  three  years 
at  the  High  School  was,  he  thinks,  the 
duty  of  doing  his  tasks  punctually  and 
cheerfully,  however  disagreeable  they 
might  be.  This,  as  he  says,  is  an  exer- 
cise that  is  very  useful  in  later  years  ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
taught  with  more  profitable  accompani- 
ments. He  left  the  High  School  in  1820, 
carrying  with  him  a  small  amount  of  Lat- 
in, and  no  Greek.  We  think  it  was  the 
present  president  of  the  French  ministry, 
M.  Ferry,  who,  when  minister  of  public 
instruction  a  few  years  ago,  asked  whether 
it  was  necessary  for  boys  to  spend  half-a- 
dozen  years  of  their  lives  "in  not  learn- 
ing Latin,"  and  the  question  is  a  difficult 
one  to  answer.  But  Mr.  Nasmyth  makes 
an  observation  on  the  subject  which  curi- 
ously illustrates  the  different  points  of 
view  which  different  minds  take  of  the 
subjects  of  instruction.  He  wanted,  he 
says,  "something  more  living  and  quick- 
ening" than  the  dead  languages;  and  he 
found  it  in  arithmetic  and  geometry. 
There  are  plenty  of  boys  and  young  men 
to  whom,  under  the  care  of  a  judicious 
master,  the  dead  languages  and  the  clas- 
sical authors  are  full  of  life,  but  to  whom 
Euclid  and  arithmetic  are  utterly  dead 
and  barren.  The  sympathy  Mr.  Nasmyth 
displays  with  human  life  assures  us  that, 
if  properly  taught,  he  might  in  time  have 
taken  plenty  of  interest  in  the  dead  lan- 
guages ;  and  he  might  then  have  avoided 
in  his  old  age  translating  a  motto,  or  rather 
a  part  of  a  motto,  on  his  ancestors'  tomb, 
*^  Ars  inihi  vim  contra  for UctK^^''  to  mean 
"  Art  is  my  strength  in  contending  against 
fortune."  H  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
his  construing  as  a  boy,  it  is  not  surpris 
ing  if  his  teachers  were  sometimes  irri- 
tated. However,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  the  melancholy  blundering  exhibited 
by  such  a  record  of  a  clever  boy's  instruc- 
tion up  to  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  Mr. 
Smiles  justly  draws  attentfon  in  his  pref- 
ace to  the  light  which  Mr.  Nasmyth's 
experience  casts  upon  the  true  method  of 
education.  It  was  the  training  he  re- 
ceived from  his  father,  and  the  practical 
experience  he  picked  up  in  some  of  the 
workshops  and  foundries  of  Edinburgh, 
which  provided  the  best  part  of  his  edu- 
cation. 

He  made  several  friends  at  the  High 
School,  and  among  these  schoolfellows 
were  the  sons  of  a  large  ironfounder  and 
of  a  practical  chemist.  He  seems  to 
have  won  the  hearts  of  both  these  gentle- 


men and  of  their  best  workmen,  and  got 
initiated  into  the  secrets  of  their  arts. 
He  looks  back  to  those  days  as  a  most 
important  period  in  his  education  as  a 
mechanical  engineer.  Instead  of  merely 
reading  about  such  things,  which  would 
have  been  of  little  use,  he  "saw  and  han- 
dled," and  thus  all  the  ideas  connected 
with  them  became  permanently  rooted  in 
his  mind.  The  father  of  his  chemical 
friend  encouraged  him  and  his  own  boy 
to  prepare  lor  themselves  the  acids  and 
other  substances  used  in  their  experi- 
ments. They  bought  nothing  ready  made, 
and  thus  they  became  familiar  with  the 
properties  of  all  the  materials  with  which 
they  had  to  deal.  This,  he  observes,  may 
appear  a  very  troublesome  and  rounda- 
bout method,  but  he  is  sure  there  is  no 
better  means  of  rooting  chemical  or  any 
other  instruction  deeply  in  the  mind. 
He  fears  that  the  technical  instruction  of 
the  present  day  is  very  defective  in  this 
respect,  and  that  there  is  little  of  real 
technical  handiness  or  head  work  called 
out  in  it.  The  following  observations 
may  well  be  taken  to  heart  in  reference 
to  many  subjects  besides  engineering:  — 

I  often  observe,  in  shop-windows,  every  de- 
tail of  model  ships  and  model- steam-engines, 
supplied  ready  made  for  those  who  are  "  said 
to  be  "  of  an  ingenious  and  mechanical  turn. 
Thus  the  vital  uses  of  resourcefulness  are  done 
away  with,  and  a  sham  exhibition  of  mechan- 
ical genius  is  paraded  before  you  by  the  young 
impostors  —  the  result,  for  the  most  part,  of 
too  free  a  supply  of  pocket  money.  I  have 
known  too  many  instances  of  parents  being  led 
by  such  false  evidence  of  constructive  skill  to 
apprentice  their  sons  to  some  engineering  firm  ; 
and,  after  paying  vast  sums,  finding  out  that 
the  pretender  comes  out  of  the  engineering 
shop  with  no  other  practical  accomplishment 
than  that  of  glove-wearing  and  cigar-smoking  ! 

The  truth  is  that  the  eyes  and  the  fingers  — 
the  bare  fingers  —  are  the  two  principal  inlets 
to  sound  practical  instruction.  They  are  the 
chief  sources  of  trustworthy  knowledge  in  all 
the  materials  and  operations  which  the  en- 
gineer has  to  deal  with.  No  book  knowledge 
can  avail  for  that  purpose.  The  nature  and 
properties  of  the  materials  must  come  in 
through  the  finger-ends.  Hence,  I  have  no 
faith  in  young  engineers  who  are  addicted  to 
wearing  gloves.  Gloves,  especially  kid  gloves, 
arc  perfect  non-coufluctors  of  technical  knowl- 
edge. This  has  really  more  to  do  with  the 
efficiency  of  young  aspirants  for  engineering 
success  than  most  j^coplc  are  aware  of.  Yet 
kid  gloves  are  now  considered  the  genteel 
thing  (p.  96). 

All  this  training  in  the  practice  of  engi- 
neering was  supplemented  by  his  father's 
constant   lessons   in  the  art  oi  drawing 
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His  eye  and  hand  were  constantly  being 
educated  in  drawing  simple  objects.  His 
father  would  throw  down  at  random  a 
number  of  bricks,  and  set  him  to  copy 
their  forms  and  proportions,  their  lights 
and  shadows.  He  was  an  enthusiast  in 
favor  of  this  graphic  language,  and  it 
formed  a  principal  part  of  his  son's  edu- 
cation. It  gave  him  the  power  of  record- 
ing observations  with  a  few  strokes  of  the 
pencil,  and  proved  one  of  his  most  useful 
accomplishments,  serving  him  many  a 
good  turn  in  after  years  in  his  engineering 
business.  With  all  this  he  was  constantly 
busy;  mind,  hands,  and  body  being  kept 
in  a  state  of  delightful  and  instructive 
activity.  When  not  drawing  he  was  oc- 
cupied in  his  father's  workshop  at  the 
lathe,  the  furnace,  or  the  bench.  He 
made  his  own  tools,  constructed  his  own 
chemical  apparatus,  and  gradually  became 
initiated  into  every  variety  of  mechanical 
and  chemical  manipulation.  At  last  he 
became  skilled  enough  to  construct  small 
workshop  steam-engines,  one  of  which  he 
provided  for  his  father's  work-room,  to 
grind  the  oil  colors  used  in  his  artistic 
work.  He  then  constructed  sectional 
models  of  the  steam-engine,  one  for  the 
Edinburgh  School  of  Arts,  and  another 
for  the  use  of  Professor  Leslie,  in  his 
lectures  on  natural  philosophy.  The  lat- 
ter piece  of  work  procured  him  not  only 
free  admission  to  the  professor's  class, 
but  his  personal  friendship  and  private 
instruction.  The  .price  he  charged  for 
his  models  was  lo/.,  and  of  this  he  made 
over  a  third  to  his  father,  as  some  sort  of 
help  towards  his  maintenance,  and  with 
the  rest  he  purchased  tickets  of  admission 
to  various  courses  of  lectures  in  the  uni- 
versity on  subjects  connected  with  natural 
philosophy.  The  manner  in  which  he 
contrived,  with  such  simple  means,  to  get 
all  this  work  done  affords  a  striking  illus- 
tration alike  of  the  perseverance  and  of 
the  "resourcefulness"  with  which  he  was 
gifted  :  — 

I  got  up  early  in  the  mornings  to  work  at 
my  father's  lathe,  and  I  sat  up  late  at  night  to 
do  the  brass  castings  in  my  bedroom.  Some 
of  this,  however,  I  did  during  the  daytime, 
when  not  attending  the  University  classes. 
The  way  in  which  I  converted  my  bedroom 
into  a  brassfoundry  was  as  follows  :  I  took  up 
the  carpet  so  that  there  might  be  nothing  but 
the  bare  boards  to  be  injured  by  the  heat.  My 
furnace  in  the  grate  was  made  of  four  plates  of 
stout  sheet  iron,  lined  with  fire-brick,  corner 
to  corner.  To  get  the  requisite  sharp  draught 
I  bricked  up  with  single  bricks  the  front  of  the 
fireplace,  leaving  a  hole  at  the  back  of  the  fur- 
nace for  the  short  pipe  just  to  fit  into.     The 


fuel  was  generally  gas  coke  and  cinders  saved 
from  the  kitchen.  The  heat  I  raised  was  su- 
perb—  a  white  heat,  sufficient  to  melt  in  a 
crucible  six  or  eight  pounds  of  brass. 

Then  I  had  a  box  of  moulding  sand,  where 
the  moulds  were  gently  rammed  in  around  the 
pattern  previous  to  the  casting.  But  how  did 
I  get  the  brass?  All  the  old  brassvvorks  in  my 
father's  workshop  drawers  and  boxes  were  laid 
under  contribution.  This  brass  being  for  the 
most  part  soft  and  yellow,  I  made  it  extra  hard 
by  the  addition  of  a  due  proportion  of  tin.  It 
was  then  capable  of  taking  a  pure  finished 
edge.  When  I  had  exhausted  the  stock  of  old 
brass,  I  had  to  buy  old  copper  or  new  in  the 
form  of  ingot  or  tile  copper,  and  when  melted 
I  added  to  it  one-seventh  of  its  weight  of  pure 
tin,  which  yielded  the  strongest  alloy  of  the  two 
metals.  When  cast  into  any  required  form 
this  was  a  treat  to  work,  so  sound  and  close 
was  the  grain,  and  so  durable  in  resisting  wear 
and  tear.  This  is  the  true  bronze  or  gun 
metal. 

When  melted,  the  liquid  brass  was  let  into 
the  openings,  until  the  whole  of  the  moulds 
were  filled.  After  the  metal  cooled  it  was 
taken  out ;  and  when  the  room  was  sorted  up 
no  one  could  have  known  that  my  foundry 
operations  had  been  carried  on  in  my  bed- 
room. My  brassfoundry  was  right  over  my 
father's  bedroom.  He  had  forbidden  me  to 
work  late  at  night,  as  I  did  occasionally  on  the 
sly.  Sometimes  when  I  ought  to  have  been 
asleep  I  was  detected  by  the  sound  of  the  ram- 
ming in  of  the  sand  of  the  moulding  boxes. 
On  such  occasions  my  father  let  me  know  that 
I  was  disobeying  his  orders  by  rapping  on  the 
ceiling  of  his  bedroom  with  a  slight  wooden 
rod  of  ten  feet  that  he  kept  for  measuring  pur- 
poses. But  I  got  over  that  difficulty  by  jDlacing 
a  bit  of  old  carpet  under  my  moulding  boxes 
as  a  non-conductor  of  sound,  so  that  no  ram- 
ming could  afterwards  be  heard.  My  dear 
mother  also  was  afraid  that  I  should  damage 
my  health  by  working  so  continuously.  She 
would  come  into  the  workroom  late  in  the 
evening,  when  I  was  working  at  the  lathe  or 
the  vice,  and  say,  "  Ye'll  kill  yerself,  laddie,  by 
working  so  hard  and  so  late."  Yet  she  took 
a  great  pride  in  seeing  me  so  busy  and  so 
happy  (p.  115). 

But  for  some  of  his  work  he  needed 
larger  machinery,  and  for  this  he  was 
again  indebted,  partly  to  his  happy  faculty 
of  making  friends,  and  partly  to  the  gen- 
erous disposition  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  whole  society  amidst  which  we 
move  in  these  pages.  A  neighbor,  named 
George  Douglass,  had  raised  himself  by 
intelligence  and  energy  from  the  position 
of  a  "jobbing-smith  "  to  found  a  consider- 
able trade  in  steam-engines  ;  and  whenever 
young  Mr.  Nasmyth  had  any  considerable 
bit  of  steel  or  iron  forging  to  be  done,  a 
forge-fire  and  anvil  were  always  at  his 
service  at   George    Douglass's    foundry. 
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Wishing  to  make  a  return  for  this  act  of 
kindness,  he  resolved  to  construct  for  his 
friend  an  improved  steam-engine.  He 
constructed  one  which  proved  so  efficient, 
that  it  not  merely  set  all  the  lathes  and 
mechanical  tools  in  brisk  activity,  but 
supplied  a  new  energy  to  the  workmen 
themselves.  George  Douglass  told  him 
that  "  the  busy  hum  of  the  wheels  and  the 
active,  smooth,  rhythmic  sound  of  the 
merry  little  engine  had,  through  some 
sympathetic  agency,  so  quickened  the 
strokes  of  every  hammer,  cliisel,  and  file 
in  his  workmen's  hands,  that  it  nearly 
doubled  the  output  of  work  for  the  same 
wages."  In  connection  with  this  incident, 
he  narrates  the  following  curious  story, 
which  was  told  him  by  his  father:  — 

The  sympathy  of  activity  acting  upon  the 
workmen's  hands  cannot  be  better  illustrated 
than  by  a  story  told  me  by  my  father.  A  mas- 
ter tailor  in  a  country  town  employed  a  num- 
ber of  workmen.  They  had  been  to  see  some 
tragic  melodrama  performed  by  some  players 
in  a  booth  at  the  fair.  While  there,  a  very 
slow,  doleful,  but  catching  air  was  played, 
which  so  laid  hold  of  the  tailors'  fancy,  that 
for  some  time  after  they  were  found  slowly 
whistling  or  humming  the  doleful  ditty,  the 
movement  of  their  needles  keeping  time  to  it ; 
the  result  was  that  the  clothing  that  should 
have  been  sent  home  on  Saturday  was  not 
finished  until  the  Wednesday  following.  The 
music  had  done  it  !  The  master  tailor,  being 
something  of  a  philosopher,  sent  his  men  to 
the  play  again ;  but  he  arranged  that  they 
should  be  treated  with  lively  merry  airs.  The 
result  was  that  the  lively  airs  displaced  the 
doleful  ditty ;  and  the  tailors'  needles  again 
reverted  to  their  accustomed  quickness. 

However  true  the  story  may  be,  it  touches 
an  important  principle  in  regard  to  the  stimu- 
lation of  activity  by  the  rapid  movements  or 
sounds  of  machinery,  which  influence  every 
workman  within  their  sight  or  hearing.  We 
all  know  the  influence  of  a  quick  merry  air, 
played  by  fife  and  drum,  upon  the  step  and 
marching  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  quick  movements  of  a  steam- 
engine  upon  the  activity  of  workmen  (p.  118). 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  that  the  steam- 
engine  thus  presented  out  of  gratitude  to 
George  Douglass  enabled  him  materially 
to  extend  his  business,  so  that  in  course 
of  time  he  was  able  to  retire  with  a  con- 
siderable fortune.  Mr.  Nasmyth  quietly 
and  steadily  pursued  his  own  career,  and 
in  1827,  when  he  was  only  nineteen,  ac- 
tually succeeded  in  constructing  a  road 
steam  carriage  for  the  Scottish  Society  of 
Arts.  Many  successful  trials  were  made 
of  it,  the  runs  being  generally  of  four  or 
five  miles,  with  a  load  of  eight  passengers 
sitting  on  benches  about  three  feet  from 


the  ground.  The  experiments  were  con- 
tinued for  nearly  three  months,  and  gave 
great  satisfaction;  but  the  experiment 
was  regarded  as  possessing  merely  scien- 
tific interest,  without  any  commercial 
value.  The  Society  of  Arts  gave  the 
carriage  back  to  Mr.  Nasmyth,  and  he 
broke  it  up,  and  sold  the  two  engines  for 

But  he  had  now  apparently  got  to  the 
end  of  the  resources  and  t!ie  instruction 
he  could  command  in  Edinburgh.  He  was 
wont  to  visit  the  various  establishments 
in  that  city  in  which  engines  were  at  work^ 
making  friends  with  the  tenters,  and  in- 
quiring into  the  relative  merits  of  the 
engines  of  different  makers.  He  found 
that  the  best  engines  were  reputed  to  owe 
their  excellence  to  the  employment  of  the 
machine-tools  which  had  been  introduced 
by  Maudslay,  the  London  engineer.  He 
was  led  to  believe  that  Maudslay's  Works 
were  the  very  centre  and  climax  of  all 
that  was  excellent  in  mechanical  work- 
manship, and  in  course  of  time  his  desire 
to  see  these  celebrated  works  developed 
into  a  passion.  The  manner  in  which 
this  passion  was  gratified  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  parts  of  the  autobiography, 
and  would  of  itself  go  far  to  explain  Mr. 
Nasmyth's  ultimate  success. 

His  father  had  an  introduction  to 
Maudslay,  and  they  reached  London  by  a 
Leith  smack,  "after  a  pleasant  four-days' 
voyage,"  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1829. 
It  was  to  him  "a  most  glorious  and  ex- 
citing scene  "  to  see  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  "with  the  Kent  orchards  in  full 
blossom,  and  the  frequent  passages  of 
steamers  with  bands  of  music,  and  their 
decks  crowded  with  pleasure-seekers,  to- 
gether with  the  sight  of  numbers  of  noble 
merchant-ships  in  the  river;"  and  he  was 
equally  struck  by  the  trees  and  shrubs  in 
the  squares,  and  "the  loveliness  of  Re- 
gent's Park."  But  he  and  his  father  lost 
no  time  in  finding  their  way  to  Mr.  Mauds- 
lay, to  whom  they  had  an  introduction. 
The  first  reply  of  the  great  engineer  was 
discouraging.  His  experience,  he  said, 
of  pupil  apprentices  had  been  so  unsatis- 
factory, that  he  and  his  partner  had  de- 
termined to  discontinue  receiving  them, 
no  matter  at  what  premium.  But  he  in- 
vited the  father  and  son  to  go  round  his 
works,  and  the  wonderful  machinery  made 
Mr.  Nasmyth  "more  tremblingly  anxious 
than  ever  to  obtain  some  employment 
therey  in  however  humble  a  capacity."  As 
they  passed  the  steam-engine  which  gave 
motion  to  the  tools  and  machinery,  the 
man  in  attendance  on  it  was 


engaged  in 
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cleaning  out  the  ashes  from  under  the 
boiler  furnace,  and  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment Mr.  Nasmyth  exclaimed  to  Mr. 
Maudslay,  "  If  you  would  only  permit  me 
to  do  such  a  job  as  that  in  your  service,  I 
should  consider  myself  most  fortunate." 
I  shall  never  forget,  says  Mr.  Nasmyth, 
"the  keen  but  kindly  look  that  he  gave 
me.  'So,'  said  he,  'you  are  one  of  that 
sort,  are  you  ? '  I  was  inwardly  delighted 
at  his  words."  In  order  to  satisfy  Mr. 
Maudslay  that  he  was  a  regular  working 
engineer,  he  had  made  with  special  care  a 
most  complete  working  model  of  a  high- 
pressure  engine.  Every  part  of  it,  in- 
cluding the  patterns,  the  castings,  the 
forgings,  were  the  result  of  his  own  indi- 
vidual handiwork  ;  and  he  says  he  turned 
out  this  sample  of  his  ability  as  an  engi- 
neer workman  in  such  a  manner  as  he 
would  even  now  be  proud  to  own.  With 
the  same  purpose  he  executed  several 
specimens  of  his  ability  as  a  mechanical 
draughtsman,  with  some  samples  of  his 
skill  in  hand-sketching  of  machines,  and 
parts  of  machines,  in  perspective.  He 
knew  this  to  be  a  somewhat  rare  and 
much-valued  acquirement,  and  one  that 
Mr.  Maudslay  could  not  fail  to  appreciate. 
When  they  had  gone  the  round  of  the 
works,  he  asked  leave  to  show  these  mod- 
els and  drawings,  and  was  allowed  to  do 
so  the  following  morning.  After  twenty 
minutes'  inspection  of  these  examples  of 
handiwork,  Mr.  Maudslay  at  once  intro- 
duced the  young  engineer  into  his  private 
workshop.  "This,"  he  said,  "is  where  I 
wish  you  to  work,  beside  me,  as  my  assist- 
ant workman.  From  what  I  have  seen, 
there  is  no  need  of  an  apprenticeship  in 
your  case." 

This  workshop  was  the  inner  shrine  of 
Maudslay's  establishment.  It  was  an 
historical  museum  of  mechanism,  exhib- 
iting the  successive  steps  of  the  master 
in  his  career  of  invention.  He  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Nasmyth  as  equally  re- 
markable for  his  kindly  nature,  his  shrewd 
wisdom,  and  his  extraordinary  mechani- 
cal skill.  His  character  is  well  summed 
up  in  the  following  passage  :  — 

It  was  one  of  his  favorite  maxims,  "  First, 
get  a  clear  notion  of  what  you  desire  to  accom- 
plish, and  then  in  all  probability  you  will  suc- 
ceed in  doing  it."  Another  was,  "Keep  a 
sharp  look-out  upon  your  materials  ;  get  rid  of 
every  pound  of  material  you  can  do  without ; 
put  to  yourself  the  question,  '  What  business 
has  it  to  be  there?'  avoid  complexities,  and 
make  everything  as  simple  as  possible."  Mr. 
Maudslay  was  full  of  quaint  maxims  and  re- 
marks, the  result  of  much  shrewdness,  keen 


observation,  and  great  experience.  They  were 
well  worthy  of  being  stored  up  in  the  mind, 
like  a  set  of  proverbs,  full  of  the  life  and  ex- 
perience of  men.  His  thoughts  became  com- 
pressed into  pithy  expressions  exhibiting  his 
force  of  character  and  intellect.  His  quaint 
remarks  on  my  first  visit  to  his  workshop,  and 
on  subsequent  occasions,  proved  to  me  inval- 
uable guides  to  "right  thinking"  in  regard  to 
all  matters  connected  with  mechanical  struc- 
ture (p.  130). 

He  took  young  Nasmyth  at  once  into 
his  confidence,  and  treated  him  not  as  an 
apprentice,  but  as  a  friend.  He  advised 
him  to  take  a  week  to  make  some  ac- 
quaintance with  London,  and  to  see  some 
of  his  father's  friends.  The  first  of  these 
friends  whom  they  met  was  Henry 
Brougham ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  read 
how  cordially  Brougham  welcomed  and 
assisted  the  son  of  his  friend  in  former 
days  in  Scotland.  He  offered  him  intro- 
ductions to  men  of  science  in  London, 
and  lost  no  time  in  giving  him  a  letter  to 
Faraday,  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Mr. 
Nasmyth's  father  was  also  welcomed  by 
several  of  the  leading  artists  in  London, 
including  Wilkie,  Stanfield,  and  David 
Roberts  ;  and  the  young  man  had  thus 
the  privilege  of  admission  to  a  number  of 
congenial  and  happy  homes. 

Mr.  Nasmyth  had  practically  won  the 
battle  of  his  engineering  career  when  he 
had  obtained  this  appointment.  But  there 
was  abundance  of  hard  work  before  him, 
and  the  modest  view  he  took  of  his  posi- 
tion was  a  striking  proof  of  his  worthi- 
ness to  occupy  it.  He  was  already,  as 
will  have  been  seen,  a  mechanical  engi- 
neer of  considerable  skill,  capable  of  con- 
structing steam-engines  which  command- 
ed a  fair  price.  But  when  at  the  end  of 
his  first  week's  work  Mr.  Maudslay  de- 
sired him  to  go  to  the  chief  cashier  to 
arrange  for  receiving  whatever  amount  of 
weekly  payment  he  might  consider  satis- 
factory, he  had  no  notion  of  asking  any 
but  the  most  humble  wages.  . "  Knowing," 
he  says,  "as  I  did,  the  great  advantages 
of  my  situation,  and  having  a  very  mod- 
est notion  of  my  own  worthiness  to  oc- 
cupy it,  I  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Young's 
question  as  to  the  amount  of  wages  I 
desired,  that  'if  he  did  not  think  ten  shil- 
lings a  week  too  much,  I  could  do  well 
enough  with  that.'  '  Very  well,' said  he, 
'let  it  be  so.'  And  he  handed  me  over 
half  a  sovereign."  But  on  this  half-sov- 
ereign a  week  Mr.  Nasmyth  meant  to 
live,  as  he  had  determined  that,  after  ob- 
taining a  situation,  he  would  not  cost  his 
father   another  shillinir.     He    had  saved 
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20/.,  and  he  sold  for  35/.  the  model  steam- 
engine  lie  had  made  to  show  Mr.  Mauds- 
lay.  This  little  fund  he  put  into  the 
bank  as  a  deposit  account,  and  relied  on 
it  to  meet  any  expenses  beyond  those  of 
the  current  week.  But  he  was  resolved 
that  his  wages  alone  should  maintain  him 
in  food  and  lodging,  and  he  soon  found 
that  a  moderate  dinner  at  an  eating-house 
would  cost  more  than  he  could  afford  to 
spend.  So,  in  order  to  keep  within  his 
weekly  income,  he  bought  the  raw  mate- 
rials and  cooked  them  in  his  own  way  and 
to  his  own  taste.  This  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  "resourcefulness"  which 
he  inherited,  and  affords  an  example 
which  might  be  widely  imitated.  He 
says :  — 

I  set  to  and  made  a  drawing  of  a  very  sim- 
ple, compact,  and  handy  cooking  apparatus. 
I  took  the  drawing  to  a  tinsmith  near  at  hand, 
and  in  two  days  I  had  it  in  full  operation. 
The  apparatus  cost  ten  shillings,  including  the 
lamp.  As  it  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
enable  me  to  carry  out  my  resolution,  and  as  it 
may  serve  as  a  lesson  to  others  who  have  an 
earnest  desire  to  live  economically,  I  think  it 
may  be  useful  to  give  a  drawing  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  my  cooking  stove. 

The  cooking  or  meat  pan  rested  on  the  upper 
rim  of  the.  external  cylindrical  case,  and  was 
easily  removable  in  order  to  be  placed  handy 
for  service.  The  requisite  heat  was  supplied 
by  an  oil  lamp  with  three  small  single  wicks, 
though  I  found  that  one  wick  was  enough.  I 
put  the  meat  in  the  pot,  with  the  other  comes- 
tibles, at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  sim- 
mered away  all  day,  until  half  past  six  in  the 
evening,  when  I  came  home  with  a  healthy  ap- 
petite to  enjoy  my  dinner.  I  well  remember 
the  first  day  that  I  set  the  apparatus  to  work. 
I  ran  to  my  lodging,  at  about  four  P.M.,  to  see 
how  it  was  going  on.  When  I  lifted  the  cover 
it  was  simmering  beautifully,  and  such  a  savory 
gusto  came  forth  that  I  was  almost  tempted  to 
fall  to  and  discuss  the  contents.  But  the  time 
had  not  yet  come,  and  I  ran  back  to  my  work. 

The  meat  I  generally  cooked  in  it  was  leg  of 
beef,  with  sliced  potato,  bits  of  onion  chopped 
down,  and  a  modicum  of  white  pepper  and 
salt,  with  just  enough  of  water  to  cover  "the 
elements."  When  stewed  slowly  the  meat  be- 
came very  tender,  and  the  whole  yielded  a 
capital  dish,  such  as  a  very  Soyer  might  envy.* 
It  was  partaken  of  with  a  zest  that,  no  doubt, 
was  a  very  important  element  in  its  savoriness. 
The  whole  cost  of  this  capital  dinner  was 
about  4  i-2d.  I  sometimes  varied  the  meat 
with  rice  boiled  with  a  few  raisins  and  a  pen- 
nyworth of  milk.     My  breakfast  and  tea,  with 


*  "  I  have,"  he  says,  '*  this  handy  apparatus  bv  me 
still ;  aiul  to  prove  its  possession  of  its  lull  original  effi- 
ciency I  recently  set  it  in  action  after  its  rest  of  fifty 
years,  and  found  that  it  yielded  results  quite  equal  to 
my  grateful  remembrance  of  its  past  services." 


bread,  cost  me  about  ^d.  each.  My  lodgings 
cost  y.  6d.  a  week.  A  little  multiplication 
will  satisfy  anyone  how  it  was  that  I  contrived 
to  live  economically  and  comfortably  on  mv 
ten  shillings  a  week.  In  the  following  year 
my  wages  were  raised  to  fifteen  shillings  a 
week,  and  then  I  began  to  take  butter  to  my 
bread  (p.  143). 

A  man  who,  in  spite  of  his  acquire- 
ments, his  introductions,  and  the  comfort- 
able home  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up,  could  thus  begin  at  the  very  beginning, 
and  support  himself  on  ten  shillings  a 
week  by  the  aid  of  his  own  contrivances, 
could  not  fail  of  success.  He  gradually 
acquired  more  and  more  of  Mr.  Mauds- 
lay's  confidence,  and  his  master's  death, 
in  183 1,  was  a  great  grief  to  him.  After 
spending  a  few  months  in  the  service  of 
Mr.  Maudslay's  partner  and  successor,  he 
thought  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  be- 
gin business  on  his  own  account.  He 
parted  with  mutual  good-will  from  his 
employer,  who  allowed  him  to  take  cast- 
ings of  one  of  the  best  turning-lathes  in 
the  establishment.  With  these  he  started 
for  Edinburgh,  rented  a  small  piece  of 
land  near  his  father's  house,  and  erected 
a  temporary  workshop,  twenty-four  feet 
long  by  sixteen  feet  wide.  Here  he  sup- 
ported himself  by  some  odd  jobs,  while  he 
was  mainly  engaged  in  constructing  a 
stock  of  machine-tools  for  the  purpose  of 
his  business.  When  they  were  com- 
pleted, he  resolved  to  commence  his  work 
in  Liverpool  or  Manchester.  He  had  seen 
striking  evidences  of  the  natural  aptitude 
of  Lancashire  workmen  for  every  kind 
of  mechanical  employment.  Comparing 
them  with  the  workmen  he  had  seen  in 
London,  he  found  "  they  were  men  of 
greater  character  ;  they  struck  harder  on 
the  anvil;  their  minds  were  more  capa- 
cious; their  ingenuity  was  more  inven- 
tive." He  felt  sure  that  either  in  Liver- 
pool or  Manchester  he  could  settle  down 
with  his  limited  capital  and  tools,  and  in 
course  of  time  contrive  to  get  on,  "  helped 
by  energy,  self-reliance,  and  determina- 
tion." He  had  several  introductions  to 
leading  men  in  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter; and  once  more  we  are  struck  with 
the  generous  spirit  he  encountered.  One 
example  must  suffice.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Messrs.  Grant,  the  famous 
"  Brothers  Cheeryble  "  of  Dickens.  The 
head  of  this  firm  asked  him  to  dinner,  and 
inquired  about  his  plans  ;  and  the  con- 
versation must  be  told  by  Mr.  Nasmyth 
himself :  — 

I  told  him,  as  briefly  as  I  could,  that  I  in- 
tended to  begin  the  business  of  a  mechanical 
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engineer  on  a  very  moderate  scale,  and  that  I 
had  been  looking  out  for  premises  wherein  to 
commence  operations.  He  seemed  interested, 
and  asked  more  questions.  I  related  to  him 
my  little  history,  and  told  him  of  my  desires, 
hopes,  and  aspirations.  "  What  was  my  age  ?  " 
"  Twenty-six."  "  That  is  a  very  young  age  at 
which  to  begin  business  on  your  own  account." 
"  Yes  ;  but  I  have  plenty  of  work  in  me,  and  I 
am  very  economical."  Then  he  pressed  his 
questions  home.  "  But  what  is  your  capital  ?  " 
I  told  him  that  my  capital  in  cash  was  63/. 
"What!"  he  said,  "that  will  do  very  little 
for  you  when  Saturday  nights  come  round." 
"That's  true,"  I  answered  ;  "but  as  there  will 
be  only  myself  and  Archy  Torry  to  provide  for, 
I  think  I  can  manage  to  get  along  very  well 
until  profitable  work  comes  in." 

He  whispered  to  me  to  "  keep  my  heart  up  !  " 
With  such  views,  he  said,  I  was  sure  to  do 
well.  And  if,  he  added,  on  any  Saturday  night 
I  wanted  money  to  pay  wages  or  other  ex- 
penses, I  would  find  a  credit  for  500/.  at  three 
per  cent,  at  his  office  in  Cannon  Street,  '''•and 
no  security.''''  These  were  his  very  words. 
What  could  have  been  more  generous .?  I 
could  only  whisper  my  earnest  thanks  for  his 
warm-hearted  kindness.  He  gave  me  a  kindly 
squeeze  of  the  hand  in  return,  which  set  me  in 
a  glow  of  gladness.  He  also  gave  me  a  sort 
of  wink  that  I  shall  never  forget  —  a  most 
knowing  wink.  In  looking  at  me  he  seemed 
to  turn  his  eye  round  and  brought  his  eye- 
brows down  upon  it  in  a  sudden  and  extraor- 
dinary manner.  I  thought  it  was  a  mere  con- 
firmation of  his  kind  advice  to  "  keep  my  heart 
up  !  "  It  was  not  until  two  years  after  that  I 
found,  from  a  mutual  friend,  that  the  eye  in 
question  was  made  of  glass !  Sometimes  the 
glass  eye  got  slightly  out  of  its  place,  and  Mr. 
Grant  had  to  force  it  in  again  by  this  odd  con- 
tortion of  his  eyebrows,  which  I  translated 
into  all  manner  of  kind  intentions  (p.  186). 

But  this  is  no  exceptional  instance  of 
the  generosity  he  experienced.  He  says 
that,  though  he  has  heard  a  great  deal  of 
the  ingratitude  and  selfishness  of  the 
world,  "  it  may  have  been  my  good  for- 
tune, but  I  have  never  experienced  either 
of  those  unfeeling  conditions.  On  the 
whole,  I  have  found  a  great  deal  of  un- 
selfish kindness  among  my  fellow-beings. 
They  have  often  turned  out  of  their  way 
to  do  me  a  service ;  and  I  can  never  be 
too  grateful  for  the  unwearied  kindness, 
civility,  and  generosity  of  the  friends  I 
encountered  during  my  stay  in  Lanca- 
shire." Something,  no  doubt,  was  due 
to  Mr.  Nasmyth's  own  capacity  for  evok- 
ing such  generosity.  A  man  who  is 
suspicious,  discontented,  and  wanting  in 
self-reliance,  awakes  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust in  others.  But  modesty,  self-reliance, 
and  a  generous  disposition,  never  fail  to 
awaken    confidence  in   return;    and  if  a 


young  man  finds  the  world  unkind  to  him, 
he  may  generally  be  sure  it  is  his  own 
fault.  Most  of  all  is  this  true  in  a  society 
like  that  of  the  Lancashire  manufacturers 
of  that  day.  They  had  made  their  own 
way  in  the  world,  and  felt  a  kindly  sym- 
pathy for  any  young  man  who  was  follow- 
ing their  example.  The  brothers  Grant, 
for  instance,  were  the  sons  of  a  herdsman 
or  cattle-dealer,  whose  occupation  con- 
sisted in  driving  cattle  from  the  far  north 
of  Scotland  to  the  pastures  of  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire.  "  The  father  was  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  his  three  sons,  who 
marched  barefoot,  as  was  the  custom  of 
north-country  lads  in  those  days.  Being 
shrewd  fellows,  they  viewed  with  interest 
the  thriving  looks  and  well-fed  condition 
of  the  Lancashire  folks."  They  were  at- 
tracted by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  near 
the  works  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  Nuttal, 
and  they  resolved  to  seek  for  employment 
in  the  neighborhood.  To  decide  their 
course,  they  put  up  a  stick,  and  agreed  to 
follow  in  the  direction  in  which  it  should 
fall.  It  fell  in  the  direction  of  Ramsbo- 
tham,  then  a  little  village  on  the  river 
Irwell,  and  here  they  found  employment. 
They  soon  saved  money,  and  they  in- 
vested it  in  a  little  print-work,  and  gradu- 
ally extended  their  business  till  they  be- 
came great  capitalists  and  manufactu- 
rers. In  course  of  time,  on  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  retirement  from  business,  the 
Grants  were  able  to  purchase  the  whole 
of  his  works  in  the  neighborhood;  and 
thus  the  barefoot  lads,  by  no  other  means 
than  their  own  industry,  economy,  and 
shrewdness,  became  possessors  of  the 
very  property  which  had  at  first  excited 
their  imagination.  They  never  forgot 
the  working  class  from  which  they  had 
sprung,  and  spared  no  expense  in  provid- 
ing f(5r  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physi- 
cal interests  of  their  workpeople. 

As  one  reads  narrative  after  narrative 
of  this  kind,  one  is  struck  more  and  more 
with  the  admirable  character  of  the  old 
Scotch  training  which  produced  men  of 
this  stamp.  There  was  doubtless  a  splen- 
did natural  stock  to  work  upon ;  but  long 
generations  of  moral  education  must  have 
been  needed  to  produce  such  extraordi- 
nary steadiness  of  character.  A  good 
deal,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  the  northern 
counties  of  England,  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  centuries  of  warfare  in  which  the  peo- 
ple had  been  trained.  War  alone,  indeed,, 
as  Ireland  proves  too  surely,  will  not  suf- 
fice to  develop  such  fine  qualities  if  the 
basis  for  them  does  not  subsist.  But  if 
men  have  the  inherent  capacity  for  endur- 
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ance,  faithfulness,  enterprise,  and  pru- 
dence, there  is  no  such  school  as  war  for 
developing  these  characteristics.  The 
late  Professor  Brewer  has  some  excellent 
remarks  on  this  point  in  his  invaluable 
"Elementary  Atlas  of  History  and  Geog- 
raphy."    He  observes  (p.  123)  that 

the  space  north  of  the  Humber  and  the  Dee 
on  the  Scottish  border  was  little  better  than 
debatable  land  after  the  Norman  Conquest, 
subject  to  the  incursions  of  the  Normans  on 
the  one  side  and  of  the  Scotch  on  the  other. 
It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  part  of  the  na- 
tion to  be  subjected  at  three  successive  eras  to 
all  the  calamities  which  so  exposed  a  position 
is  sure  to  inflict.  But  these  calamities  were 
not  without  advantage.  They  issued  in  the 
production  of  a  people  singularly  acute,  ener- 
getic, and  enterprising  ;  and  the  men  of  York- 
shire and  Lancashire,  who  have  since  led  the 
way  to  conquests  of  a  vast,  enduring,  but  more 
peaceful  and  important  kind,  were  trained  to 
these  triumphs  over  nature  by  a  life  of  unceas- 
ing warfare  in  mediaeval  times.  It  is  strange 
that  that  part  of  this  island  should  be  most 
occupied  by  men  dealing  with  the  hard  realities 
of  life,  every  inch  of  which  is  hallowed  by 
some  romantic  association,  every  castle  and 
every  abbey  of  which  calls  up  more  vividly 
than  elsewhere  the  religious  and  chivalrous 
feelings  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

One  very  interesting  circumstance  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Nasmyth,  which  con- 
nect the  Lancashire  of  the  present  even 
more  directly  with  the  Lancashire  of  the 
past.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the 
workmen  of  Manchester  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  Norman  smiths  and  armorers, 
introduced  into  the  neighborhood  at  the 
Norman  Conquest  by  Hugo  de  Lupus, 
the  chief  armorer  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, after  the  battle  of  Hastings.  He 
settled  at  Hatton  Castle  in  North  Cheshire 
soon  after  the  Conquest,  and  his  workmen 
resided  in  Warrington  and  the  adjacent 
villages  of  Appleton,  Widnes,  Prescot, 
and  Cuerdley.  They  produced  coats  of 
steel,  mail  armor,  and  steel  and  iron 
weapons,  under  Hugo's  superintendence. 
The  manufacture  thus  founded  continued 
for  many  centuries,  and  when  the  use  of 
armor  was  discontinued,  the  same  skill 
was  devoted  to  the  production  of  files  and 
other  steel  tools.  Most  of  the  workmen's 
peculiar  names  for  tools  and  implements 
are  said  to  be  traceable  to  old  Norman- 
P>ench  words.  At  Prescot,  moreover,  a 
peculiar  class  of  workmen  has  long  been 
established,  who  are  celebrated  for  their 
great  skill  in  clock  and  watch  making; 
and  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that 
they  are  the  direct  descendants  of  a 
swarm  of  workmen  from  Hugo  de  Lupus's 


original  Norman  band  of  refined  metal- 
workers. Mr.  Nasmyth  himself  exhibits 
characteristic  sympathy  with  the  Norman 
character,  and  a  great  love  for  the  expres- 
sion of  it  in  Norman  architecture.  He 
says  that  no  style  of  architecture  he  has 
ever  seen  has  so  impressed  him  with  its 
intrinsic  gravity  and  solemnity  as  that  of 
the  Normans.  He  speaks  of  "the  seri- 
ous earnestness  in  its  grave  simplicity." 
There  is  to  him  "an  impressiveness  in 
the  simple  massive  dignity  of  the  Norman 
castles  and  cathedrals,  which  no  other 
buildings  possess.  There  is  an  expres- 
sion of  terrible  earnestness  about  them." 
It  is  this  quality,  no  doubt,  whicli  is  at  the 
root  of  the  admirable  workmanship  which 
the  descendants  of  the  Norman  settlers 
have  inherited;  and  it  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  Mr.  Nasmyth  himself,  if  not 
descended  from  this  school  of  workmen, 
belongs  to  the  border  race  whose  training 
Mr.  Brewer  describes. 

From  the  time  when  Mr.  Nasmyth 
hired  a  flat  in  Manchester,  the  progress 
of  his  business  was  equally  steady  and 
rapid.  At  last,  having  undertaken  to  con- 
struct an  engine  too  large  for  his  work- 
shop, the  beam,  by  misfortune,  crashed 
through  the  floor  into  the  flat  underneath, 
to  the  natural  dismay  of  a  glass-cutter  by 
whom  it  was  occupied,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  settle  elsewhere. 
He  had  long  had  his  eye  on  a  very  eligible 
plot  of  land  near  Patricroft,  bounded  on 
the  one  side  by  the  Bridgwater  Canal, 
edged  by  a  neat  stone  margin  ten  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long,  on  another  side  by  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  while 
on  a  third  side  it  was  bounded  by  a  good 
road,  accessible  from  all  sides.  He  ob- 
tained a  lease  of  it  for  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years  at  a  moderate  rent,  and 
at  once  commenced  the  erection  of  the 
Bridgwater  Foundry  —  so  called  "as  an 
appropriate  and  humble  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  first  great  canal-maker  in 
Britain,  the  noble  Duke  of  Bridgwater." 

It  would  occupy  another  article  if  we 
were  to  attempt  to  follow  Mr.  Nasmyth's 
successive  steps  in  mechanical  invention, 
and  in  the  development  of  this  famous 
establishment.  He  proved  equal  to  any 
requirement  that  might  arise  in  the  neces- 
sities of  modern  engineering;  be  could 
always  invent  a  new  tool  for  a  new  occa- 
sion ;  and  an  interesting  chronological 
list  of  these  numerous  contrivances  is 
given  at  the  end  of  the  autobiography. 
It  will  be  enough,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
rest,  to  mention  the  way  in  which  the 
steam-hammer  and  the  steam  pile-driver, 
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bis  two  most  famous  inventions,  arose. 
When  the  "  Great  Britain  "  steamship  was 
projected  in  1839,  ^^  ^^^  at  first  intended 
that  she  should  be  driven  by  paddles,  and 
for  this  purpose  a  paddle-shaft  was  re- 
quired of  a  size  and  diameter  such  as  had 
never  yet  been  forged.  But  it  proved 
that  there  was  not  a  forge-hammer  in  En- 
gland or  Scotland  powerful  enough  for 
the  purpose.  The  engineer  applied  to 
Mr.  Nasmyth,  and  the  result  must  be  de- 
scribed by  himself:  — 

This  letter  immediately  set  me  a-thinking. 
How  was  it  that  the  existing  hammers  were 
incapable  of  forging  a  wrought-iron  shaft  of 
thirty  inches  diameter?  Simply  because  of 
their  want  of  compass,  of  range  and  fall,  as 
well  as  of  their  want  of  power  of  blow.  A  few 
moments'  rapid  thought  satisfied  me  that  it 
was  by  our  rigidly  adhering  to  the  old  tradi- 
tional form  of  a  smith's  hand  hammer — of 
which  the  forge  and  tilt  hammer,  although 
driven  by  water  or  steam  power,  were  mere 
enlarged  modifications  —  that  the  difficulty 
had  arisen;  as,  whenever  the  largest  forge 
hammer  was  tilted  up  to  its  full  height,  its 
range  was  so  small  that  when  a  piece  of  work 
of  considerable  size  was  placed  on  the  anvil 
the  hammer  became  "gagged  ;  "  so  that,  when 
the  forging  required  the  most  powerful  blow, 
it  received  next  to  no  blow  at  all,  as  the 
clear  space  for  the  fall  of  the  hammer  was 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  work  on  the 
anvil. 

The  obvious  remedy  was  to  contrive  some 
method  by  which  a  ponderous  block  of  iron 
should  be  lifted  to  a  sufficient  height  above  the 
object  on  which  it  was  desired  to  strike  a 
blow,  and  then  to  let  the  block  fall  down  upon 
the  forging,  guiding  it  in  its  descent  by  such 
simple  means  as  should  give  the  required  pre- 
cision in  the  percussive  action  of  the  falling 
mass.  Following  out  this  idea,  I  got  out  my 
"scheme-book,"  on  the  pages  of  which  I  gen- 
erally thought  out,  with  the  aid  of  pen  and 
pencil,  such  mechanical  adaptations  as  I  had 
conceived  in  my  mind,  and  was  thereby  enabled 
to  render  them  visible.  I  then  rapidly  sketched 
out  my  steam-hammer,  having  it  all  clearly 
before  me  in  my  mind's  eye.  In  little  more 
than  half  an  hour  after  receiving  Mr.  Hum- 
phries's  letter  narrating  his  unlooked-for  diffi- 
culty, I  had  the  whole  contivance,  in  all  its 
executant  details,  before  me  in  a  page  of  my 
scheme-book,  a  reduced  photographed  copy 
of  which  I  append  to  this  description.  The 
date  of  this  first  drawing  was  the  24th  Novem- 
ber, 1839, 

My  steam-hammer,  as  thus  first  sketched, 
consisted  of,  first,  a  massive  anvil  on  which  to 
rest  the  work ;  second,  a  block  of  iron  consti- 
tuting the  hammer  or  blow-giving  portion ; 
and,  third,  an  inverted  steam  cylinder  to  whose 
piston-rod  the  hammer-block  was  attached. 
All  that  was  then  required  to  produce  a  most 
effective  hammer  was  simply  to  admit  steam 


of  sufficient  pressure  into  the  cylinder,  so  as 
to  act  on  the  under  side  of  the  piston,  and 
thus  to  raise  the  hammer-block  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  piston-rod.  By  a  very  simple 
arrangement  of  a  slide  valve,  under  the  con- 
trol of  an  attendant,  the  steam  was  allowed  to 
escape,  and  thus  permit  the  massive  block  of 
iron  rapidly  to  descend  by  its  own  gravity  upon 
the  work  then  upon  the  anvil. 

Thus,  by  the  more  or  less  rapid  manner  in 
which  the  attendant  allowed  the  steam  to  enter 
or  escape  from  the  cylinder,  any  required  num- 
ber or  any  intensity  of  blows  could  be  deliv- 
ered. Their  succession  might  be  modified  in 
an  instant.  The  hammer  might  be  arrested 
and  suspended  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  work.  The  workman  might  thus,  as  it 
were,  think  in  blows.  He  might  deal  them  out 
on  to  the  ponderous  glowing  mass,  and  mould 
or  knead  it  into  the  desired  form  as  if  it  were 
a  lump  of  clay ;  or  pat  it  with  gentle  taps  ac- 
cording to  his  will,  or  at  the  desire  of  the 
forgeman. 

Rude  and  rapidly  sketched  out  as  it  was, 
this,  my  first  delineation  of  the  steam-hammer, 
will  be  found  to  comprise  all  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  invention.  Every  detail  of  the 
drawing  retains  to  this  day  the  form  and  ar- 
rangement which  I  gave  to  it  forty-three  years 
ago.  I  believed  that  the  steam-hammer  would 
prove  practically  successful  ;  and  I  looked  for- 
ward to  its  general  employment  in  the  forging 
of  heavy  masses  of  iron.  It  is  no  small  gratifi- 
cation to  me  now,  when  I  look  over  my  rude 
and  hasty  first  sketch,  to  find  that  I  hit  the 
mark  so  exactly,  not  only  in  the  general  struc- 
ture but  in  the  details ;  and  that  the  invention, 
as  I  then  conceived  it  and  put  it  into  shape, 
still  retains  its  form  and  arrangements  intact 
in  the  thousands  of  steam-hammers  that  are 
now  doing  good  service  in  the  mechanical  arts 
throughout  the  civilized  world  (p.  239). 

Such  was  the  simple  and  apparently 
facile  origin  of  one  of  the  most  momen- 
tous of  mechanical  inventions.  Easy  as 
its  invention  seems  after  the  event,  it  was 
the  result  of  the  long  and  thorough 
mechanical  training  which  Mr.  Nasmyth 
had  undergone.  We  may  apply  to  the 
case  the  saying  of  the  French  painter 
when  told  that  he  asked  a  high  price  for 
a  drawing  which  he  had  made  in  five  min- 
utes. "  But  it  has  taken  me  twenty-five 
years  to  learn  to  do  it  in  five  minutes." 
It  had  taken  Mr.  Nasmyth  some  twenty 
years  of  patient  work  to  learn  how  to  in- 
vent his  steam-hammer  in  half  an  hour. 
Perhaps  a  still  more  remarkable  applica- 
tion of  his  skill  was  his  application  of 
this  principle  to  the  purpose  of  driving 
piles.  This,  too,  arose  in  answer  to  an 
exceptional  requirement.  The  Daven- 
port Docks  were  to  be  extended,  and  an 
immense  portion  of  the  shore  of  the  Ha- 
moaze  had  to  be  walled  in  so  as  to  exclude 
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the  tide.  To  effect  this,  a  vast  amount 
of  pile-driving  was  necessary,  and  the 
contractors  inquired  of  Mr.  Nasmyth 
whether  he  could  apply  the  principle  of 
his  steam-hammer  for  the  purpose.  In 
fact,  he  had  already  secured  a  patent  for 
it.  Two  instruments  were  at  once  con- 
structed, and,  amidst  great  curiosity  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen  in  the  dockyard, 
were  set  to  work.  The  plan  was  to  fix  a 
movable  steam-hammer,  with  four-ton 
hammer-blocks,  on  the  top  of  the  pile 
which  was  to  be  driven.  The  shoulder 
of  the  pile  acts  as  the  sole  supporter  of 
the  hammer-block  and  cylinder.  This 
heavy  weight  of  itself  tends  to  drive  the 
pile  down,  while  the  "momentum  given 
by  the  repeated  fall  of  the  hammer,  at 
eighty  blows  the  minute,  brings  the  con- 
stant dead-weight  into  full  action."  The 
account  of  the  first  trial  of  this  remark- 
able invention  is  very  graphic  and  inter- 
esting: — 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  in  the 
dockyard  as  to  the  action  of  the  new  machine. 
The  pile-driving  machine  men  gave  me  a  good- 
natured  challenge  to  vie  with  them  in  driving 
down  a  pile.  They  adopted  the  old  method, 
while  I  adopted  the  new  one.  The  resident 
managers  sought  out  two  great  pile  logs  of 
equal  size  and  length  —  70  feet  long  and  18 
inches  square.  At  a  given  signal  we  started 
together.  I  let  in  the  steam,  and  the  hammer 
at  once  began  to  work.  The  four-ton  block' 
showered  down  blows  at  the  rate  of  eighty  a 
minute;  and  in  the  course  oi  four  and  a  half 
mimctes  my  pile  was  driven  down  to  its  re- 
quired depth.  The  men  working  at  the  ordi- 
nary machine  had  only  begun  to  drive.  It  took 
them  upwards  of  twelve  hours  to  complete  the 
driving  of  their  pile. 

Such  a  saving  of  time  in  the  performance  of 
similar  work  —  by  steam  verstis  manual  labor 
—  had  never  before  been  achieved.  The  ener- 
getic action  of  my  steam-hammer,  sitting  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  pile  high  up  aloft,  and 
following  it  suddenly  down,  the  rapidly  ham- 
mered blows  keeping  time  with  the  flashing 
out  of  the  waste  steam  at  the  end  of  each 
stroke,  was  indeed  a  remarkable  sight.  When 
my  pile  was  driven,  the  hammer-block  and 
guide-case  were  speedily  re-hoisted  by  the 
small  engine  that  did  all  the  laboring  and  loco- 
motive work  of  the  machine;  the  steam-ham- 
mer portion  of  which  was  then  lowered  on  to 
the  shoulders  of  the  next  pile  in  succession. 
Again  it  set  to  work.  At  this  the  spectators, 
crowding  about  in  boats,  pronounced  their  ap- 
proval in  the  usual  British  style  of  "three 
cheers  !  "  My  new  pile-driver  was  thus  ac- 
knowledged as  another  triumphant  result  of 
the  power  of  steam  (p,  275). 

Mr.  Nasmyth  regards  his  pile-driver  as 
a  happy  illustration  of  his  "definition  of 


engineering,"  which  is  "the  application 
of  common  sense  to  the  use  of  materi- 
als." But  with  reference  to  his  general 
success  as  a  mechanical  engineer,  we 
must  take  leave  to  supplement  this  defini- 
tion. His  achievements  were  not  less 
due  to  the  application  of  common  sense 
and  good  feeling  to  the  use  of  men.  We 
have  already  seen  how  much  of  Mr.  Nas- 
myth's  early  success  was  due  to  the  good 
relations  which  he  always  succeeded  in 
establishing  with  the  chief  persons  with 
whom  he  was  brought  into  contact.  But 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  equally  happy  in 
his  relations  with  his  own  work-people. 
He  devotes  several  interesting  pages  in 
this  volume  to  an  account  of  the  principal 
workmen  whom  he  employed  as  the  heads 
of  the  various  departments  in  his  foundry, 
and  he  evinces  as  much  kindly  feeling  as 
acute  judgment  of  character  in  his  delin- 
eation of  their  capacities  and  their  ser- 
vices. It  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  that 
he  was  a  staunch  opponent  of  the  system 
which  the  Trade  Unions  endeavored  to 
establish  ;  and  by  virtue  of  his  intimate 
relations  with  Scotland,  he  succeeded  in 
completely  defeating  the  Unionists.  At 
their  instance,  a  considerable  number  of 
men  in  his  employment  "struck,"  at  a 
moment  when  the  foundry  had  an  unusu- 
ally large  access  of  orders  for  machinery, 
and  he  was  placed  in  very  serious  difficul- 
ties. But  he  sent  to  Scotland,  inviting 
mechanics  to  apply  for  employment  in  his 
works,  and  soon  had  more  applicants  than 
he  could  satisfy.  He  had  no  reason  to 
regret  the  change.  The  new  men  were 
energetic,  zealous,  and  skilful,  and  he  was 
thenceforth  enabled  to  carry  out  his  prin- 
ciple of  "free  trade  in  ability."  He  be- 
lieves that  this  principle  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
than  even  free  trade  in  materials,  and 
it  certainly  comes  under  the  principle  of 
the  application  of  common  sense  to  the 
use  of  men.  When  the  Union  delegates 
called  on  him  to  insist  that  none  but  men 
who  had  served  seven  years'  apprentice- 
ship should  be.employed  in  his  works,  he 
replied  that  he  preferred  employing  a 
man  who  had  acquired  the  requisite  me- 
chanical skill  in  two  years,  rather  than 
another  who  was  so  stupid  as  to  require 
seven  years'  teaching.  The  delegates,  he 
says,  regarded  this  statement  as  prepos- 
terous and  heretical.  "In  fact,  it  was 
utter  high  treason."  But  it  was  certainly 
common  sense,  and  in  the  long  run  Mr. 
Nasmyth  carried  his  point.  But  he  would 
hardly  have  done  so  without  observing 
another  principle,  the  neglect  of  which, 
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we  fear,  has  been  too  frequently  the  cause 
of  the  troubles  which  employers  have 
experienced.  He  took  care  to  treat  his 
men  liberally  and  kindly,  and  thus  to 
make  it  their  interest  to  stand  by  the  firm 
which  employed  them.  This  principle 
and  its  results  are  best  explained  in  the 
following  passage:  — 

Another  important  point  was  this,  —  that  I 
always  took  care  to  make  my  foremen  com- 
fortable, and  consequently  loyal,  A  great  part 
of  a  man's  success  in  business  consists  in  his 
knowledge  of  character.  It  is  not  so  much 
what  he  himself  does,  as  what  he  knows  his 
heads  of  departments  can  do.  He  must  know 
them  intimately,  take  cognizance  of  the  lead- 
ing points  of  their  character,  pick  and  choose 
from  them,  and  set  them  to  the  work  which 
they  can  most  satisfactorily  superintend.  Ed- 
ward Tootal,  of  Manchester,  said  to  me  long 
before,  "Never  give  your  men  cause  to  look 
over  the  hedge."  He  meant  that  I  should 
never  give  them  any  reason  for  looking  for 
work  elsewhere.  It  was  a  wise  saying,  and  I 
long  remembered  it.  I  always  endeavored  to 
make  my  men  and  foremen  as  satisfied  as  pos- 
sible with  their  work,  as  well  as  with  their  re- 
muneration. 

I  never  had  any  cause  to  regret  that  I  had 
struck  out  an  independent  course  in  managing 
the  Bridgwater  Foundry.  The  works  were 
always  busy.  A  cheerful  sort  of  contentment 
and  activity  pervaded  the  entire  establishment. 
Our  order-book  continued  to  be  filled  with  the 
most  satisfactory  class  of  entries.  The  rail- 
way trucks  in  the  yard,  and  the  canal  barges 
at  the  wharf,  presented  a  busy  scene, — show- 
ing the  influx  of  ravy  material  and  the  output 
of  finished  work.  This  happy  state  of  affairs 
went  on  in  its  regular  course  without  any  spe- 
cial incident  worthy  of  being  mentioned.  The 
full  and  steady  influx  of  prosperity,  that  had 
been  the  result  of  many  years  of  interesting 
toil  and  cheerful  exertion,  had  caused  the  place 
to  assume  the  aspect  of  a  smoothly  working, 
self-acting  machine  (p.  311). 

We  must  reluctantly  refrain  from  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Nasmyth  through  his  account 
of  the  prosperous  part  of  his  career,  and 
of  the  happy  retirement  which  rewarded 
it  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  In  the  pur- 
suit of  his  business  he  had  occasion  to 
visit  several  foreign  countries,  and  his 
account  of  his  travels  in  France,  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent, 
is  full  of  interest.  We  are  sorry  to  say 
the  reception  his  inventions  received  from 
our  own  government  offers  a  discreditable 
contrast  to  the  welcome  offered  to  them 
abroad.  "It  is,"  as  he  says,  "a  singular 
fact"  that  he  supplied  steam-hammers  to 


the  Russian  government  twelve  month 
before  our  Admiralty  availed  themselves 
of  its  energetic  action.  "  Athelstane  the 
Unready,"  as  he  adds,  "has  always  been 
found  dreadfully  slow,  in  peace  as  well  as 
in  war." 

When  Mr.  Nasmyth  retired,  in  1856, 
he  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  attention 
to  what  had  long  been  the  favorite  amuse- 
ment of  his  leisure  hours  —  the  study  of 
astronomy.  He  constructed  powerful  re- 
flecting telescopes,  every  part  of  which 
was  his  own  handiwork,  and  introduced 
some  most  ingenious  and  valuable  im- 
provements in  their  mechanism.  One 
result  was  the  profoundly  interesting 
work  on  the  moon,  which  is  mentioned  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  His  capacity  as 
"anoticin'  bairn"  came  eminently  into 
play  in  this  occupation,  and  by  the  aid  of 
his  favorite  faculty  of  common  sense  he 
illustrated  the  volcanic  character  of  the 
moon's  structure  with  extraordinary  vivid- 
ness. By  the  aid  of  models  of  his  ob- 
servations, and  photographs  from  these 
models,  he  enables  the  reader  to  realize 
in  imagination  the  very  landscapes  which 
are  visible  on  the  moon's  surface,  and  to 
trace  the  geological  history  of  the  satel- 
lite. He  is  similarly  famous  for  his  dis- 
covery of  the  willow-leaf  objects  of  which 
the  sun's  surface  is  composed,  and  for 
various  astronomical  suggestions,  which 
are  beautifully  luminous.  But  we  should 
not  know  where  to  stop  if  we  were  to  at- 
tempt to  notice  all  that  is  instructive  and 
interesting  in  this  volume.  We  have 
dealt  with  but  one  side  of  it  —  its  human 
and  social  interest.  But  it  will  be  found 
equally  interesting  to  students  of  human 
nature,  to  engineers,  to  astronomers,  and 
even  to  archaeologists,  for  in  an  appendix 
there  are  some  most  ingenious  sugges- 
tions respecting  the  origin  of  the  pyra- 
mids and  of  cuneiform  writing.  Among 
other  merits,  there  are  few  books  which 
could  be  put  with  more  advantage  into  a 
young  man's  hands,  as  affording  an  exam- 
ple of  the  qualities  which  conduce  to  legit- 
imate success  in  work.  Mr.  Nasmyth 
has  done  his  generation  a  great  service 
in  publishing  this  modest  but  most  in- 
structive autobiography.  It  must  always 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  records  in 
the  history  of  mechanical  engineering; 
and  it  is  not  less  valuable  as  a  picture  of 
some  of  the  soundest  and  pleasantest 
human  nature  with  which  we  have  ever 
become  acquainted. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

Two  days  after  this  night  scene  there 
was  a  gathering  such  as  was  of  weekly 
occurrence  in  the  Manse  of  Loch  Houran 
parish.  The  houses  were  far  apart,  and 
those  of  the  gentry  who  were  old-fash- 
ioned enough  to  remain  for  the  second 
service,  were  in  the  habit  of  spending  the 
short  interval  between  in  the  minister's 
house,  where  an  abundant  meal,  called  by 
his  housekeeper  a  cold  collation,  was 
spread  in  the  dining-room  for  whosoever 
chose  to  partake.  As  it  was  the  fashion 
in  the  country  to  dine  early  on  Sunday, 
this  repast  was  but  sparingly  partaken  of, 
and  most  of  the  company,  after  the  glass 
of  wine  or  milk,  the  sandwich  or  biscuit, 
which  was  all  they  cared  to  take,  would 
sit  round  the  fire  in  the  minister's  library, 
or  examine  his  books,  or,  what  was  still 
more  prized,  talk  to  him  of  their  own  or 
their  neighbor's  affairs.  The  minister  of 
Loch  Houran  was  one  of  those  celibates 
who  are  always  powerful  ecclesiastically, 
though  the  modern  mind  is  so  strongly 
opposed  to  any  artificial  manufacture  of 
them  such  as  that  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  her  wisdom  has  thought  expedi- 
ent. We  all  know  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  a  married  clergy,  but  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question  it  is  the  fashion  to 
ignore.  He  who  has  kept  this  natural 
distinction  by  fair  means,  and  without 
compulsion,  has  however  an  unforced 
advantage  of  his  own  which  the  most 
Protestant  and  the  most  matrimonial  of 
polemics  will  scarcely  deny.  He  is  more 
safe  to  confide  in,  being  one,  not  two. 
He  is  more  detached  and  individual;  it  is 
more  natural  that  all  the  world  about  him 
should  have  a,closer  claim  upon  the  man 
who  has  no  nearer  claims  to  rival  those  of 
liis  spiritual  children.  Mr.  Cameron  was 
one  of  this  natural  priesthood.  H  he  had 
come  to  his  present  calm  by  reason  of 
passion  and  disappointment  in  his  past, 
such  as  we  obstinately  and  romantically 
hope  to  have  founded  the  tranquillity  of 
subdued,  sunny,  and  sober  age,  nobody 
could  tell.  An  old  minister  may  perhaps 
be  let  off  more  easily  in  this  respect  than 
an  old  monk;  but  he  was  the  friend  and 
consoler  of  everybody;  the  depositary  of 
all  the  secrets  of  the  parish ;  the  one 
adviser  of  whose  disinterestedness  and 
secrecy  every  perplexed  individual  was 
sure.  He  did  all  that  man  could  do  to  be 
absolutely  impartial  and  divide  himself, 
as  he  divided  his  provisions,  among  his 
guests  as  their  needs  required.    IJut  flesh 
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is  weak,  and  Mr.  Cameron  could  not  dis- 
own one  soft  place  in  his  heart  for  Oona 
Forrester,  of  which  that  young  person 
was  quite  aware.  Oona  was  his  pupil  and 
his  favorite,  and  he  was,  if  not  her  spir- 
itual director,  which  is  a  position  officially 
unknown  to  his  Church,  at  least  her  con- 
fidant in  all  her  little  difficulties,  which 
comes  to  much  the  same  thing:  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mrs.  For- 
rester attended  the  parish  church  under 
protest,  and  prided  herself  on  belonging 
to  the  Scottish  Episcopal  community,  the 
Church  of  the  gentry,  though  debarred 
by  Providence  from  her  privileges.  Mrs. 
Forrester  at  this  moment,  with  her  feet 
on  the  fender,  was  employed  in  bewailing 
this  sad  circumstance  with  another  landed 
lady  in  the  same  position  ;  but  Oona  was 
standing  by  the  old  minister's  side,  with 
her  hand  laid  lightly  within  his  arm,  which 
was  a  pretty  way  she  had  when  she  was 
with  her  oldest  friend.  It  did  not  in- 
terfere with  this  attitude,  that  he  was 
exchanging  various  remarks  with  other 
people,  and  scarcely  talking  to  Oona  at 
all.  He  looked  down  upon  her  from  time 
to  time  with  a  sort  of  proud  tenderness, 
as  her  grandfather  might  have  done.  It 
pleased  the  old  man  to  feel  the  girl's  slim 
small  fingers  upon  his  arm.  And  as  there 
were  no  secrets  discussed  in  this  weekly 
assembly  her  presence  interrupted  noth- 
ing. She  added  her  word  from  time  to 
time,  or  the  still  readier  comment  of  smiles 
and  varying  looks  that  changed  like  the 
Highland  sky  outside,  and  were  never  for 
two  minutes  the  same.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  Mr.  Shaw,  the  factor,  came  in, 
that  the  easy  superficial  interest  of  all  the 
parish  talk  quickened  into  something  more 
eager  and  warm  in  her  sympathetic  coun- 
tenance. Shaw's  ruddy  face  was  full  of 
care;  this  was  indeed  its  usual  expres- 
sion, an  expression  all  the  more  marked 
from  the  blunt  and  open  simplicity  of  its 
natural  mood  to  which  care  seemed  alien. 
The  puckers  about  his  hazel  grey  eyes, 
the  lines  on  his  forehead  which  exposure 
to  the  air  had  reddened  rather  than 
browned,  were  more  than  usually  evident. 
Those  honest  eyes  seemed  to  be  remon- 
strating with  the  world  and  fate.  They 
had  an  appearance  half-comic  to  the  spec- 
tator, but  by  no  means  comic  to  their  own 
consciousness  of  grieved  interrogation  as 
if  asking  every  one  on  whom  they  turned, 
"  Whv  did  you  do  it  ?  "  "  Why  did  you 
let  it  be  done?"  It  was  this  look  which 
he  fixed  upon  the  minister,  who  indeed 
was  most  innocent  of  all  share  in  the 
cause  of  his  trouble. 
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"  I  told  you,"  he  said,  "  the  other  day, 
about  the  good  intentions  of  our  young 
lord.  I  left  various  things  with  him  to  be 
settled  that  would  bide  no  delay —  things 
that  had  been  waiting  for  the  late  Lord 
Erradeen  from  day  to  day.  And  all  this 
putting  off  has  been  bad,  bad.  There's 
those  poor  crofters  that  will  have  to  be 
put  out  of  their  bits  of  places  to-morrow. 
I  can  hold  off  no  longer  without  his  lord- 
ship's warrant.  And  not  a  word  from 
him  — not  a  word  !  "  cried  the  good  man, 
with  that  appealing  look,  to  which  the 
natural  reply  was,  "It  is  not  my  fault." 
But  the  minister  knew  better,  and  re- 
turned a  look  of  sympathy,  shaking  his 
white  head. 

"  What  has  become  of  the  young  man  ? 
they  tell  me  he  has  left  the  castle." 

*'He  is  not  far  off  —  he  is  at  Auchna- 
sheen  ;  but  he  is  just  like  all  the  rest,  full 
of  good-will  one  day,  and  just  inaccessible 
the  next  —  just  inaccessible!"  repeated 
the  factor.  "And  what  am  I  to  do?  I 
am  just  wild  to  have  advice  from  some- 
body.    What  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  Can  you  not  get  at  him  to  speak  to 
him?"  the  minister  asked. 

"  I  have  written  to  know  if  he  will  see 
me.  I  have  said  I  was  waiting  an  answer, 
but  there's  no  answer  comes.  They  say 
he's  on  the  hill  all  the  day,  though  the 
keepers  know  nothing  about  his  move- 
ments, and  he  does  not  even  carry  a  gun. 
What  am  I  to  do?  He  sees  nobody;  two 
or  three  have  called,  but  cannot  get  at 
him.  He's  always  out  —  he's  never  there. 
That  old  Symington  goes  about  wringing 
his  hands.  What  says  he?  he  says,  'This 
is  the  worst  of  a' ;  this  is  the  worst  of  a'. 
He's  just  got  it  on  him '"    . 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  " 

"  Can  I  tell  what  that  means  ?  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  wives  it  is  the  weird  of  the 
Methvens ;  but  you  don't  believe  such 
rubbish,  nor  do  I.  It  has,  maybe,  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  drainage,  or  the 
water,  or  the  sanitary  arrangements,  one 
way  or  the  other!  "  cried  the  factor  with 
a  harsh  and  angry  laugh. 

Then  there  was  a  momentary  pause, 
and  the  hum  of  the  other  people's  talk 
came  in,  filling  up  with  easier  tones  of 
conversation  the  somewhat  strained  feel- 
ing of  this  :  "  He's  a  good  shot  and  a  fine 
oar,  and  just  a  deevil  for  spunk  and  cour- 
age :  and  yet  because  he's  a  little  vague 
in  his  speaking  !  "  "  But,  I  say,  we  must 
put  up  with  what  we  can  get,  and  though 
it's  a  trial  the  surplice  is  not  just  salva- 
tion." "  And  it  turned  out  to  be  measles, 
and  not  fever  at  all,  and  nothing  to  speak 


of:  so  we  just  cheated  the  doctors.* 
These  were  the  broken  scraps  that  came 
in  to  fill  up  the  pause. 

"  I  saw  Lord  Erradeen  the  other  night," 
said  Oona,  whose  light  grasp  on  the  old 
minister's  arm  had  been  tightening  and 
slackening  all  through  this  dialogue,  in 
the  interest  she  felt.  Both  of  the  gentle- 
men turned  to  look  at  her  inquiringly,  and 
the  girl  blushed  —  not  for  any  reason,  as 
she  explained  to  herself  indignantly  after- 
wards, but  because  it  was  a  foolish  way 
she  had  ;  but  somehow  the  idea  suggested 
to  all  their  minds  was  not  without  an  ef- 
fect upon  the  events  of  her  after  life. 

"  And  what  did  he  say  to  you  ?  and 
what  is  he  intending?  and  why  does  he 
shut  himself  up  and  let  all  the  business 
hang  suspended  like  yon  fellow  Macho- 
met's  coftin  ?  "  cried  the  factor,  with  a  gut- 
tural in  the  prophet's  name  vv^hich  was  due 
to  the  energy  of  his  feelings.  He  turned 
upon  Oona  those  remonstrating  eyes  of 
his,  as  if  he  had  at  last  come  to  the  final 
cause  of  all  the  confusion,  and  meant  to 
demand  of  her,  without  any  quibbling,  an 
answer  to  the  question,  "  Why  did  you  do 
it?"  on  the  spot. 

"  Indeed,  he  said  very  little  to  me,  Mr. 
Shaw.  He  looked  like  a  ghost,  and  he 
said  —  he  was  going  away  in  a  day  or 
two." 

Sudden  reflection  in  the  midst  of  what 
she  was  saying  made  it  apparent  to  Oona 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  give  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  interview.  Mr.  Cameron,  for 
his  part,  laid  his  large,  soft  old  hand  ten- 
derly upon  hers  which  was  on  his  arm, 
and  said,  in  the  voice  which  always  soft- 
ened when  he  addressed  her, — 

"And  where  would  that  be,  my  bonnie 
Oona,  that  you  met  with  Lord  Erra- 
deen ?  " 

"  It  was  on  the  beach  below  Auchna- 
sheen,"  said  Oona,  with  an  almost  indig- 
nant frankness,  holding  her  head  high, 
but  feeling,  to  her  anger  and  distress,  the 
blush  burn  upon  her  cheek.  "  Hamish 
had  some  errand  on  shore,  and  I  went 
with  him  in  the  boat.  I  was  waiting  for 
him,  when  some  one  came  down  from 
the  road  and  spoke  to  me.  I  was  half 
frightened,  for  I  did  not  know  any  one 
was  there.     It  was  Lord  Erradeen." 

"  And  what  ?  —  and  why  ?  —  and *' 

The  factor  was  too  much  disturbed  to 
form  his  questions  reasonably,  even  put- 
ting aside  the  evident  fact  that  Oona  had 
no  answer  to  give  him.  But  at  this  mo; 
ment  the  little  cracked  bell  began  to 
sound,  which  was  the  warning  that  the 
hour  of   afternoon    service    approached. 
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The  ladies  rose  from  their  seats  round  the 
fire,  the  little  knots  of  men  broke  up. 
"  Oona,  my  dear,  will  ye  come  and  tie  my 
bonnet  ?  I  never  was  clever  at  making  a 
bow,"  said  Mrs.  Forrester;  and  the  min- 
ister left  his  guests  to  make  his  prepara- 
tions for  church.  Mr.  Shaw  felt  himself 
left  in  the  lurch.  He  kept  hovering  about 
Oona  with  a  quick  decisiion  in  his  own 
mind,  which  was  totally  unjustified  by  any 
foundation;  he  went  summarily  through 
a  whole  romance,  and  came  to  its  conclu- 
sion in  the  most  matter-of-fact  and  ex- 
peditious way.  "  If  that  comes  to  pass 
now!"  he  said  to  himself.  '' S/ie^s  no 
Me'ven  ;  there's  no  weird  on  her ;  he  can 
give  her  the  management  of  the  estates, 
and  all  will  go  well.  She  has  a  head  upon 
her  shoulders,  though  she  is  nothing  but 
a  bit  girlie  —  and  there  will  be  me  to 
make  everything  plain  !  "  Such  was  the 
brief  epitome  of  the  situation  that  passed 
in  the  factor's  mind.  He  was  very  anx- 
ious to  get  speech  of  Oona  on  the  way  to 
church,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr. 
Cameron's  excellent  afternoon  discourse 
(which  many  people  said  was  always  his 
best,  though  as  it  was  listened  to  but 
drowsily  the  fact  may  be  doubted)  made 
little  impression  upon  Shaw,  though  he 
was  a  serious  man,  who  could  say  his 
say  upon  religious  subjects,  and  was  an 
elder,  and  had  sat  in  the  Assembly  in  his 
day.  He  had  his  opportunity  when  the 
service  was  over,  when  the  boats  were 
being  pushed  off  from  the  beach,  and  the 
carriages  got  under  way,  for  those  who 
had  far  to  go.  Mrs.  Forrester  had  a  great 
many  last  words  to  say  before  she  put  on 
her  furred  mantle  and  her  white  cloud, 
and  took  her  place  in  the  boat;  and 
Mysie,  who  stood  ready  with  the  mantle 
to  place  it  on  her  mistress's  shoulders, 
had  also  her  own  little  talks  to  carry  on 
at  that  genial  moment  when  all  the  parish 
—  or  all  the  loch,  if  you  like  the  expres- 
sion better  —  stood  about  exchanging 
friendly  greetings  and  news  from  outlying 
places.  While  all  the  world  was  thus  en- 
gaged, Oona  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of 
the  factor,  and  became  his  prey. 

"Miss  Oona,"  he  said,  "if  ye  will  ac- 
cord me  a  moment,  I  would  like  well, 
well,  to  know  what's  your  opinion  about 
Lord  Erradeen." 

"But  I  have  no  opinion  !"  cried  Oona, 
who  had  been  prepared  for  the  attack. 
She  could  not  keep  herself  from  blushing 
(so  ridiculous  !  but  I  will  do  it,  she  said 
to  herself,  as  if  that  "  1  "  was  an  indepen- 
dent person  over  whom  she  had  no  con- 
trol), but  otherwise  she  was  on  her  guard. 


"  How  could  I  have  any  opinion  when  I 
have  only  seen  Lord  Erradeen  twice  — 
thrice?  "  she  added  with  a  heightening  of 
the  blush,  as  she  remembered  the  adven- 
ture of  the  coach. 

"Twice  —  thrice;  but  that  gives  you 
facilities  —  and  ladies  are  so  quick-witted. 
I've  seen  him  but  once,"  said  the  factor. 
"  I  was  much  taken  with  him,  that  is  the 
truth,  and  was  so  rash  as  to  think  our 
troubles  were  over  ;  but  here  has  every- 
thing fallen  to  confusion  in  the  old  way. 
Miss  Oona,  do  you  use  your  influence  if 
you  should  see  his  lordship  again." 

"But,  Mr.  Shaw,  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  I  shall  see  him  again  —  and  I  have 
no  influence." 

"  Oh,  no,  you'll  not  tell  me  that,"  said 
the  factor,  shaking  his  head  with  a  trou- 
bled smile.  "  Them  that  are  like  you, 
young  and  bonnie,  have  always  influence, 
if  they  like  to  use  it.  And  as  for  seeing 
him  again,  he  will  never  leave  the  place, 
Miss  Oona,  without  going  at  least  to  bid 
you  good-bye." 

"  Lord  Erradeen  may  come  to  take 
leave  of  my  mother,"  said  Oona  with  dig- 
nity. "It  is  possible,  though  he  did  not 
say  so;  but  even  if  he  does,  what  can  I 
do.f*  I  know  nothing  about  his  affairs, 
and  I  have  no  right  to  say  anything  to 
him  —  no  right,  more  than  any  one  else 
who  has  met  him  three  times." 

"Which  is  just  no  person — except 
yourself,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,"  the  factor 
said. 

"After  all,  when  you  come  to  think  of 
it,  it  is  only  once  I  have  seen  him,"  said 
Oona,  "for  the  night  on  the  loch  was  by 
chance,  and  the  day  on  the  coach  I  did 
not  know  him  ;  so  that  after  all  I  have 
only,  so  to  speak,  seen  him  once,  and  how 
could  I  venture  to  speak  to  him  about 
business?  Oh,  no,  that  is  out  of  the 
question.  Yes,  mamma,  I  am  quite  ready. 
Mr.  Shaw  wishes,  if  Lord  Erradeen  comes 
to  bid  us  good-bye  that  we  should  tell 
him " 

"Yes?"  said  Mrs.  Forrester  briskly, 
coming  forward,  while  Mysie  arranged 
around  her  her  heavy  cloak.  "  I  am  sure 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  Lord  Erra- 
deen any  message.  He  is  a  very  nice 
young  man,  so  tar  as  I  can  judge  ;  people 
think  him  very  like  my  Ronald,  Mr. 
Shaw.  Perhaps  it  has  not  struck  you  ? 
for  likenesses  are  just  one  of  the  things 
that  no  two  people  see.  But  we  are  very 
good  friends,  him  and  me  :  he  is  just  a 
nice,  simple,  gentlemanly  young  man  — 
oh,  very  gentlemanly.  He  would  never  go 
away  without  saying  good-bye.    And  I 
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am  sure  I  shall  be  delighted  to  give  him 
any  message.  That  will  do,  Mysie,  that 
will  do ;  do  not  suffocate  me  with  that 
cloak.  Dear  me,  you  have  scarcely  left 
me  a  corner  to  breathe  out  of.  But  Mr. 
Shaw,  certainly  —  any. message " 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you ;  but  T  will 
no  doubt  see  Lord  Erradeen  myself,  and 
I'll  not  trouble  a  lady  about  business," 
said  the  factor.  He  cast  a  look  at  Oona, 
in  which  with  more  reason  than  usual  his 
eyes  said,  How  could  you  do  h?  And 
the  girl  was  a  little  compunctious.  She 
laughed,  but  she  felt  guilty,  as  she  took 
her  mother's  arm  to  lead  her  to  the  boat. 
Mrs.  Forrester  had  still  a  dozen  things  to 
say,  and  waved  her  hands  to  the  departing 
groups  on  every  side,  while  Shaw,  half 
angry,  stood  grimly  watching  the  embark- 
ation. 

"  There  are  the  Kilhouran  Campbells 
driving  away,  and  I  have  not  had  a  word 
with  them  :  and  there  is  old  Jess,  who 
always  expects  to  be  taken  notice  of  :  and 
the  Ellermore  folk,  that  I  had  no  time  to 
ask  about  Tom's  examination;  and  Mr. 
Cameron  himself,  that  I  never  got  a 
chance  of  telling  how  well  I  liked  the  ser- 
mon. Dear  me,  Oona,  you  are  always  in 
such  a  hurry  !  And  take  care  now,  take 
care  ;  one  would  think  you  took  me  for 
your  own  age.  But  I  am  not  wanting  to 
be  hoisted  up  either,  as  if  I  were  too  old 
to  know  how  to  step  into  a  boat.  Good- 
bye, Mr.  Shaw,  good-bye,"  Mrs.  Forres- 
ter added  cheerfully,  waving  her  hand  as 
she  got  herself  safely  established  in  the 
bow,  and  Hamish,  not  half  so  picturesque 
as  usual  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  pushed  off 
the  boat.  "  Good-bye,  and  I'll  not  forget 
your  message."  She  even  kissed  her 
hand,  if  not  to  him,  to  the  parish  in  gen- 
eral, in  the  friendliness  of  her  heart. 

Mr.  Shaw  had  very  nearly  shaken  his 
clenched  fist  in  reply.  Old  fool  he  called 
her  in  his  heart,  and  even  launched  an 
expletive  (silently)  at  Oona,  "  the  heartless 
monkey,"  who  had  betrayed  him  to  her 
mother.  He  went  back  to  the  manse 
wMth  Mr.  Cameron,  when  all  the  little 
talks  and  consultations  were  over  and 
everybody  gone,  and  once  more  poured 
out  the  story  of  his  perplexities. 

"  If  I  do  not  hear  from  him,  I'll  have 
to  proceed  to  extremities  to-morrow,  and 
it  is  like  to  break  my  heart,"  he  said. 
*'  For  the  poor  folk  have  got  into  their 
heads  that  I  will  stand  their  friend  what- 
ever happens,  and  they  are  just  keeping 
their  minds  easy." 

"  But,  man,  they  should  pay  their 
rents,"  said  Mr.  Cameron,  who,  when  all 
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was  said  that  could  be  said  in  his  favor, 
was  not  a  Loch  Houran  man. 

"Rents!  where  would  you  have  them 
get  the  siller?  Their  bit  harvest  has 
failed,  and  the  cows  are  dry  for  want  of 
fodder.  If  they  have  a  penny  laid  by 
they  must  take  it  to  live  upon.  They 
have  enough  ado  to  live,  without  thinking 
of  rents." 

"But  in  that  case,  Shaw,"  said  the  min- 
ister gravely  —  "  you  must  not  blame  me 
for  saying  so,  it's  what  all  the  wise  men 
say — would  they  not  do  better  to  emi- 
grate, and  make  a  new  start  in  a  new 
country,  where  there's  plenty  of  room  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  know  that  argument  very  well," 
said  Shaw,  with  a  snort  of  indignation. 
"  I  have  it  all  at  my  fingers'  ends.  I've 
preached  it  many  a  day.  But  what  does 
it  mean,  when  all's  done?  It  means  just 
sheep,^  or  it  means  deer,  and  a  pickle 
roofless  houses  standing  here  and  there, 
and  not  a  soul  in  the  glen.  There  was  a 
time  even  when  I  had  just  an  enthusiasm 
for  it  —  and  I've  sent  away  as  many  as 
most.  But  after  all,  they're  harmless. 
God-fearing  folk  ;  the  land  is  the  better  of 
them,  and  none  the  worse.  There's  John 
Paterson  has  had  great  losses  with  his 
sheep,  and  there's  yon  English  loon  that 
had  the  shooting,  and  shot  every  feather 
on  the  place  ;  both  the  one  and  the  other 
will  be  far  more  out  of  his  lordship's 
pocket  than  my  poor  bit  crofters.  I  laid 
all  that  before  him  ;  and  he  showed  a  man- 
ful spirit,  that  I  will  always  say.  No, 
minister,  it  vvas  not  to  argue  the  case 
from  its  foundations  that  I  came  to  you. 
I  know  very  well  what  the  economists 
say.  I  think  they're  not  more  than  half 
right,  though  they're  so  cocksure.  But 
if  you'll  tell  me  what  I  should  do " 

This,  however,  was  what  Mr.  Cameron 
was  not  capable  of.  He  said,  after  an 
interval,  "  I  will  go  to-morrow  and  try  if  I 
can  see  him,  if  you  think  it  would  not  be 
ill  taken." 

"To-morrow  is  the  last  day,"  said  the 
factor  gloomily  :  and  after  a  little  while  he 
followed  the  example  of  all  the  others, 
and  sent  for  his  dog-cart  and  drove  him,- 
self  away.  But  a  more  anxious  man  did 
not  traverse  any  road  in  Great  Britain 
on  that  wintry  afternoon :  and  bitter 
thoughts  were  in  his  heart  of  the  capri- 
cious family,  whose  interests  were  in  his 
hands,  and  to  whom  he  was  almost  too 
faithful  a  servant.  "  Oh,  the  weird  of  the 
Me'vens!"  said  Mr.  Shaw  to  himself,  "if 
they  were  not  so  taken  up  with  themselves 
and  took  more  thought  for  other  folk  we 
would  hear  little  of  any  weirds.     I  have 
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no  time  for  weirds 
to  do  and  I  do  it. 
from  idleness,  and 
with  ourselves  ! " 
his  righteous  wrath 


I  have  just  my  work 

The  Lord  preserve  us 

luxury,  and  occupation 

Here  the  jrood  man  in 

and  trouble  and  dis- 


appointment was  unjust,  as  many  a  good 
man  has  been  before. 

When  Hamish  had  pushed  off  from  the 
beach,  and  the  little  party  were  afloat, 
Oona  repented  her  of  that  movement  of 
mingled  offence  and  espieglerie  which  had 
made  her  transfer  the  factor's  appeal  from 
herself  to  her  mother  :  and  it  was  only 
then  that  Mrs.  Forrester  recollected  how 
imperfect  the  communication  was.  "  Bless 
me,"  Mrs.  Forrester  said,  "  I  forgot  to  ask 
after  all  what  it  was  he  wanted  me  to  say. 
That  was  a  daft-like  thing,  to  charge  me 
with  a  message  and  never  to  tell  me  what 
it  was.  And  how  can  I  tell  my  Lord  Erra- 
deen !  I  suppose  you  could  not  put  back, 
Hamish,  to  inquire  ?  —  but  there's  nobody 
left  yonder  at  the  landing  that  I  can  see, 
so  it  would  be  little  use.  How  could  you 
let  me  do  such  a  silly  thing,  Oona,  my 
dear  ?  " 

*'  Most  likely,  mamma,  we  shall  not  see 
Lord  Erradeen,  and  so  no  harm  will  be 
done." 

"  Not  see  Lord  Erradeen  !  Do  ye  think 
then,  Oona,  that  he  has  no  manners,  or 
that  he's  ignorant  how  to  behave  1  I  won- 
der what  has  made  ye  take  an  ill-will  at 
such  a  nice  young  man.  There  was 
nothing  in  him  to  justify  it,  that  I  could 
see.  And  to  think  I  should  have  a  mes- 
sage for  him  and  not  know  what  it  is! 
How  am  I  to  give  him  the  message  when 
it  was  never  given  to  me?  I  just  never 
heard  of  such  a  dilemma.  Something 
perhaps  of  importance,  and  me  charged 
to  give  it,  and  not  to  know  what  it  was  !  " 

"  Maybe,  mem,"  said  Mysie  from  the 
other  end  of  the  boat,  with  that  serene 
certainty  that  her  mistress's  affairs  were 
her  own,  which  distinguishes  an  old 
Scotch  family  retainer,  "maybe  Miss 
Oona  will  ken." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  I  know,"  said 
Oona  reluctantly.  "It  is  something 
about  the  cotters  at  the  Truach  Glas,  who 
will  be  turned  out  to-morrow  unless  Lord 
Erradeen  interferes;  but  why  should  we 
be  charged  with  that.''  We  are  very  un- 
likely to  see  Lord  Erradeen,  and  to-mor- 
row is  the  day." 

This  piece  of  information  caused  a  great 
excitement  in  the  little  party.  The  cot- 
ters to  be  turned  out ! 

"  But  no,  no,  that  was  just  to  frighten 
you.  He  will  never  do  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Forrester,  putting  on  a  smile  to  reassure 


herself  after  a  great  flutter  and  outcry. 
"No,  no;  it  must  just  have  been  to  give 
us  all  a  fright.  John  Shaw  is  a  very  de- 
cent man.  I  knew  his  father  perfectly 
well,  who  was  the  minister  at  Rannoch, 
and  a  very  good  preacher.  No,  no,  Oona, 
my  dear  —  he  could  never  do  it;  and  yon 
fine  lad  that  is  so  like  my  Ronald  (though 
you  will  not  see  it)  would  never  do  it. 
You  need  not  look  so  pale.  It  is  just  his 
way  of  joking  with  you.  Many  a  man 
thinks  it  pleasant  to  tell  a  story  like  that 
to  a  lady  just  to  hear  what  she  says." 

"  Eh,  but  it's  ill  joking  with  poor  folks' 
lives,"  cried  Mysie,  craning  over  Hamish's 
shoulder  to  hear  every  word. 

"  It's  none  joking,"  said  Hamish  gruff- 
ly, between  the  sweep  of  his  oars. 

"It's  none  joking,  say  ye.f*  Na,  it's 
grim  earnest,  or  I'm  sair  mistaken,"  said 
the  woman.  "Eh,  Miss  Oona,  but  I 
would  gang  round  the  loch  on  my  bare 
feet.  Sabbath  though  it  be,  rather  than  no 
give  a  message  like  yon." 

"How  can  we  do  it.'"'  cried  Oona; 
"how  are  we  to  see  Lord  Erradeen?  I 
am  sure  he  will  not  come  to  call;  and 
even  if  he  did  come  to-morrow  in  the 
afternoon  it  would  be  too  late." 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Forrester,  "we 
will  keep  a  lookout  in  the  morning.  Ha- 
mish will  just  be  fishing  at  the  point,  and 
hail  him  as  soon  as  he  sees  him.  For  it 
was  in  the  morning  he  came  before." 

"Oh,  mem  !"  cried  Mysie,  "but  would 
you  wait  for  that?  It's  ill  to  lippen  to  a 
young  man's  fancy.  He  might  be  late  of 
getting  up  (they're  mostly  lazy  in  the 
morning),  or  he  might  be  writing  his  let- 
ters, or  he  might  be  seeing  to  his  guns, 
or  there's  just  a  hundred  things  he  might 
be  doing.  What  would  ye  say  if,  maybe, 
Miss  Oona  was  to  write  one  of  her  bonnie 
little  notties  on  that  awfu'  bonnie  paper, 
with  her  name  upon't,  and  tell  him  ye 
wanted  to  see  him  at  ten  o'clock  or  eleven 
o'clock,  or  whatever  time  you  please?" 

"  Or  we  might  go  over  to-night  in  the 
boat,"  said  Hamish  laconically. 

Mrs.  Forrester  was  used  to  take  much 
counsel.  She  turned  from  one  to  the 
other  with  uncertain  looks.  "  But,  Oona," 
she  said,  "you  are  saying  nothing!  and 
you  are  generally  the  foremost.  If  it  is 
not  just  nonsense  and  a  joke  of  John 
Shaw's " 

"I  think,"  said  Oona,  "that  Mr.  Shaw 
will  surely  find  some  other  way;  but  it 
was  no  joke,  mother.  Who  would  joke 
on  such  a  subject?  He  said  if  Lord  Er- 
radeen called  we  were  to  use  our  influ- 
ence." 
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"  That  would  I,"  said  Mrs.  Forrester, 
"use  my  influence.  I  would  just  tell  him, 
You  must  not  do  it.  Bless  me,  a  young 
man  new  in  the  country  to  take  a  step 
like  that  and  put  every  person  against 
him!  No,  no,  it  is  not  possible;  but  a 
lady,"  she  added,  bridling  a  little  with  her 
smile  of  innocent  vanity,  "a  lady  may  say 
anything  —  she  may  say  things  that  an- 
other person  cannot.  I  would  just  tell 
him.  You  must  not  do  it!  and  that  would 
be  all  that  would  be  needed.  But  bless 
me,  Oona,  how  are  we  to  use  our  influence 
unless  we  can  see  him?  —  and  I  cannot 
see  how  we  are  to  get  at  him." 

"Oh,  mem!"  cried  Mysie,  impeding 
Hamish's  oars  as  she  stretched  over  his 
shoulder,  "just  one  of  Miss  Oona's  little 
notties  !" 

But  this  was  a  step  that  required  much 
reflection,  and  at  which  the  anxious  moth- 
er shook  her  head. 

CHAPTER   XV. 

It  had  rained  all  night,  and  the  morn- 
ing was  wet  and  cold;  the  water  dull  like 
lead,  the  sky  a  mass  of  clouds;  all  the 
bare  branches  of  the  trees  dropping  limp 
in  the  humid  air.  Mrs.  Forrester,  on 
further  thought,  had  not  permitted  Oona 
to  write  even  the  smallest  of  her  "bit 
notties"  to  Lord  Erradeen  ;  for,  though 
she  lived  on  an  isle  in  Loch  Houran,  this 
lady  flattered  herself  that  she  knew  the 
world.  She  indited  a  little  epistle  of  her 
own,  in  which  she  begged  him  to  come 
and  see  her  upon  what  she  might  call  a 
matter  of  business  —  a  thing  that  con- 
cerned his  own  affairs.  This  was  carried 
by  Hamish,  but  it  received  no  reply. 
Lord  Erradeen  was  out.  Where  could 
he  be  out  on  a  Sabbath  day  at  night,  in  a 
place  where  there  were  no  dinner  parties, 
nor  any  club,  nor  the  temptations  of  a 
town,  but  just  a  lonely  country  place? 
Nor  was  there  any  answer  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  was  more  wonderful  still.  It 
was  ill-bred,  Mrs.  Forrester  thought,  and 
she  was  more  than  ever  glad  that  her 
daughter  had  not  been  involved  in  the 
matter.  But  Hamish  had  information 
which  was  not  communicated  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  over  which  Mysie  and  he 
laid  their  heads  together  in  the  kitchen. 
The  poor  young  gentleman  was  off  his 
head  altogether,  the  servants  said.  The 
door  was  just  left  open,  and  he  came  in, 
nobody  knew  when.  He  could  not  bear 
that  anybody  should  say  a  word  to  him. 
There  had  been  thoughts  among  them  of 
sending  for  his  mother,  and  old  Syming- 
ton showed  to'  Hamish  a  telegram  pre- 
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pared  for  Mr.  Milnathort,  acquainting 
him  with  the  state  of  affairs,  which  he 
had  not  yet  ventured  to  send  —  "  For  he 
will  come  to  himself  soon  or  syne,"  the 
old  man  said  ;  "it's  just  the  weird  of  the 
Me'vens  that  is  upon  him."  Symington 
was  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  poor  croft- 
ers. He  said  "The  factor  will  ken  what 
to  do."    He  was  not  a  Loch  Houran  man. 

On  the  Monday,  however,  the  feeling 
of  all  the  little  population  on  the  isle  ran 
very  high.  The  wet  morning,  the  leaden 
loch,  the  low-lying  clouds  oppressed  the 
mental  atmosphere,  and  the  thought  of 
the  poor  people  turned  out  of  their  houses 
in  the  rain,  increased  the  misery  of  the 
situation  in  a  way  scarcely  to  be  expected 
in  the  west,  where  it  is  supposed  to  rain 
forever.  At  eleven  o'clock  Oona  appeared 
in  her  thickest  ulster  and  her  strongest 
boots. 

"  I  am  going  up  to  see  old  Jenny,"  she 
said,  with  a  little  air  of  determination. 

"  My  dear,  you  will  be  just  wet  through  ; 
and  are  you  sure  your  boots  are  thick 
enough  ?  You  will  come  back  to  me  with 
a  heavy  cold,  and  then  what  shall  we  all 
do?  But  take  some  tea  and  sugar  in 
your  basket,  Oona,"  said  her  mother. 
She  went  with  the  girl  to  the  door  in  spite 
of  these  half  objections,  which  did  not 
mean  anything.  "And  a  bottle  of  my 
ginger  cordial  might  not  be  amiss  —  they 
all  like  it,  poor  bodies!  And,  Oona,  see, 
my  dear,  here  are  two  pound-notes.  It's 
all  I  have  of  change,  and  it's  more  than  I 
can  afford;  but  if  it  comes  to  the  worst 

But  surely,  surely  John  Shaw,  that 

is  a  very  decent  man,  and  comes  of  a 
good  family,  will  have  found  the  means  to 
do  something ! " 

The  kind  lady  stood  at  the  door  indif- 
ferent to  the  wet  which  every  breath  of 
air  shook  from  the  glistening  branches. 
It  had  ceased  to  rain,  and  in  the  west 
there  was  a  pale  clearness,  which  made 
the  leaden  loch  more  chilly  still,  yet  was 
a  sign  of  amelioration.  Mrs.  Forrester 
wrqng  her  hands,  and  cast  one  look  at 
the  glistening  woods  of  Auchnasheen, 
and  another  at  the  dark  mass,  on  the  erge 
of  the  water,  of  Kinloch-houran.  She 
did  not  know  whether  to  be  angry  uith 
Lord  Erradeen  for  being  so  ill-bred,  c r  to 
compassionate  him  for  the  eclipse  which 
he  had  sustained.  But,  after  all,  he  was 
a  very  secondary  object  in  her  mind  in 
comparison  with  Oona,  whose  course  she 
watched  in  the  boat,  drawing  a  long  line 
across  the  leaden  surface  of  the  water. 
She  was  just  like  the  dove  out  of  the  ark, 
Mrs.  Forrester  thought. 
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The  little  hamlet  of  Truach  Glas  was 
at  some  distance  from  the  loch.  Oona 
walked  briskly  along  the  coach  road  for 
two  miles  or  thereabouts,  then  turned  up 
to  the  left  on  a  road  which  narrowed  as  it 
ascended  till  it  became  little  more  than 
a  cart-track,  with  a  footway  at  the  side. 
In  the  broader  valley  below  a  substantial 
farmhouse,  with  a  few  outlying  cottages, 
was  the  only  point  of  habitation,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  road  a  few  cultivated 
fields,  chiefly  of  turnips  and  potatoes,  were 
all  that  broke  the  stretches  of  pasture, 
extending  to  the  left  as  high  as  grass 
would  grow,  up  the  dark  slopes  of  the 
hills.  But  the  smaller  glen  on  the  right 
had  a  more  varied  and  lively  appearance, 
and  was  broken  into  small  fields  bearing 
signs  of  cultivation  tolerably  high  up, 
some  of  them  still  yellow  with  the  stubble 
of  the  late  harvest,  the  poor  little  crop  of 
oats  or  barley  which  never  hoped  to  ripen 
before  October,  if  then.  A  mountain 
stream,  which  vvas  scarcely  a  thread  of 
water  in  the  summer,  now  leaped  fiercely 
enough,  turbid  and  swollen,  from  rock  to 
rock  in  its  rapid  descent.  The  houses 
clustered  on  a  little  tableland  at  some 
height  above  the  road,  where  a  few  gnarled 
hawthorns,  rowans,  and  birches  were 
growing.  They  were  poor  enough  to 
have  disgusted  any  social  reformer,  or  po- 
litical economist;  grey  growths  of  rough 
stones,  which  might  have  come  together 
by  chance,  so  little  shape  was  there  in  the 
bulging  walls.  Only  a  few  of  them  had 
even  the  rough  chimney  at  one  end  wat- 
tled with  ropes  of  straw,  which  showed  an 
advanced  civilization.  The  others  had 
nothing  but  the  hole  in  the  roof,  which  is 
the  first  and  homeliest  expedient  of  primi- 
tive ventilation.  It  might  have  been  rea- 
sonably asked  what  charm  these  hovels 
could  have  to  any  one  to  make  them  worth 
struggling  for.  But  reason  is  not  lord  of 
all.  There  was  no  appearance  of  excite- 
ment about  the  place  when  Oona,  walking 
quickly,  and  a  little  out  of  breath,  reached 
the  foremost  houses.  The  men  and  boys 
were  out  about  their  work,  up  the  hill,  or 
down  the  water,  in  the  occupations  of  the 
day  ;  and  indeed  there  were  but  few  men, 
at  any  time,  about  the  place.  Three  out 
of  the  half-dozen  houses  were  tenanted  by 
"widow  women,"  one  with  boys  who  cul- 
tivated her  little  holding,  one  who  kept 
going  with  the  assistance  of  a  hired  lad, 
while  the  third  lived  upon  her  cow,  which 
the  neighbors  helped  her  to  take  care  of. 
The  chief  house  of  the  community,  and 
the  only  one  which  bore  something  of  a 
comfortable  aspect,  was  that  of  Duncan 


Fraser,  who  had  the  largest  allotment  of 
land,  and  who,  though  he  had  fallen  back 
so  far  with  his  rent  as  to  put  himself  in 
the  power  of  the  law,  was  one  of  the  class 
which  as  peasant  proprietors  are  thought 
to  be  the  strength  of  France.  If  the  land 
had  been  his  own  he  would  have  found 
existence  very  possible  under  the  hard 
and  stern  conditions  which  were  natural 
to  him,  and  probably  would  have  brought 
up  for  the  Church  Robbie  his  eldest  boy, 
who  had  got  all  the  parish  school  could 
give  him,  and  was  still  dreaming,  as  he 
cut  the  peats  or  hoed  the  potatoes,  of 
Glasgow  College  and  the  world.  Of  the 
other  two  houses,  one  was  occupied  by  an 
old  pair  whose  children  were  out  in  the 
world,  and  who  managed,  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  distant  sons  and  daughters,  to 
pay  their  rent.  The  last  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  "  weirdless  "  wight,  who  loved 
whiskey  better  than  home  or  holding,  and 
whose  wife  and  children  toiled  through 
as  best  they  could  the  labor  of  their  few 
fields.  There  were  about  twenty  children 
in  the  six  houses,  all  ruddy,  weatherbeaten, 
flaxen-haired,  the  girls  tied  up  about  their 
shoulders  in  little  tartan  shawls,  and  very 
bare  about  their  legs  ;  the  boys  in  every 
kind  of  quaint  garments,  little  bags  of 
trousers,  cobbled  out  of  bigger  garments 
by  workwomen  more  frugal  than  artistic. 
The  rent  had  failed,  for  how  was  money 
to  be  had  on  these  levels  ?  but  the  por- 
ridge had  never  altogether  failed.  A  few 
little  ones  were  playing  "  about'the  doors  " 
in  a  happy  superiority  to  all  prejudices  on 
the  subject  of  mud  and  puddles.  One 
woman  vvas  washing  her  clothes  at  her 
open  door.  Old  Jenny,  whom  Oona  had 
come  to  see,  was  out  upon  her  doorstep, 
gazing  down  the  glen  to  watch  the  foot- 
steps of  her  precious  "  coo,"  which  a  lass 
of  ten  with  streaming  hair  was  leading 
out  to  get  a  mouthful  of  wet  grass.  Jen- 
ny's mind  was  always  in  a  flutter  lest 
something  should  happen  to  the  cow. 

"  Ye  would  pass  her  by  upon  the  road. 
Miss  Oona,"  the  old  woman  said,  "and 
how  would  ye  think  she  was  looking? 
To  get  meat  to  her,  it's  just  a'  my  thought ; 
but  I  canna  think  she  will  be  none  the 
worse  for  a  bit  mouthfu'  on  the  hill." 

"  But,  Jenny,  have  you  nothing  to  think 
of  but  the  cow.-*  It  will  not  be  true  then, 
that  the  time  of  grace  is  over,  and  that 
the  sheriff's  officers  are  coming  to  turn 
you  all  out.?" 

"The  sheriff's  officers!"  cried  Jenny. 
She  took  the  e(.\(:^e  of  her  apron  in  her 
hand  and  drew  the  hem  slowly  through 
her  fingers,  which  was  a  sign  of  perplex* 
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ity;  but  yet  she  was  quite  composed. 
"Na,  na,  Miss  Oona,  they'll  never  turn  us 
out.  What  wad  I  be  thinkin^:  about  but 
the  coo  ?  She's  my  breadwinner  and  a' 
my  family.  Hoots  no,  they'll  never  turn 
us  out." 

"  But  Mr.  Shaw  was  in  great  trouble 
yesterday.  He  said  this  was  the  last 
day " 

"  I  never  fash'd  my  thoom  about  it," 
said  Jenny.  "  The  last  day  !  It's  maybe 
the  last,  or  the  first,  I  would  never  be  tak- 
ing no  notice.  For  the  factor,  he's  our 
great  friend,  and  he  would  not  be  letting 
them  do  it.  No,  no;  it  would  but  be  his 
jokes,"  the  old  woman  said. 

Was  it  his  jokes?  This  was  the  second 
time  the  idea  had  been  presented  to  her; 
but  Oona  remembered  the  factor's  serious 
face. 

"You  all  seem  very  quiet  here,"  she 
said;  "not  as  if  any  trouble  was  coming. 
But  has  there  not  been  trouble,  Jenny, 
about  your  rent  or  something?" 

"Muckle  trouble,"  said  Jenny;  "they 
were  to  have  taken  the  coo.  What  would 
have  become  of  me  if  they  had  ta'en  the 
coo?  Duncan,  they  have  ta'en  his,  puir 
lad.  To  see  it  go  down  the  brae  was 
enough  to  break  your  heart.  But  John 
wShaw  he's  a  kind  man  ;  he  would  not  be 
letting  them  meddle  with  us.  He  just 
said,  '  It's  a  lone  woman  ;  my  lord  can  do 
without  it  better  than  the  old  wife  can  do 
without  it,'  he  said.  He's  a  kind  man, 
and  so  my  bonnie  beast  was  saved.  I 
was  wae  for  Duncan  ;  but  still.  Miss  Oona, 
things  is  no  desperate  so  lang  as  you  keep 
safe  your  ain  coo." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Oona  with  a  little 
laugh.  There  must,  she  thought,  be  some 
mistake,  or  else  Mr.  Shaw  had  found 
Lord  Erradeen,  and  without  the  help  of 
any  influence  had  moved  him  to  pity  the 
cotters.  Under  this  consolation  she  got 
out  her  tea  and  sugar,  and  other  trifles 
which  had  been  put  into  the  basket.  It 
was  a  basket  that  was  well  known  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  had  conveyed  many  a 
little  dainty  in  time  of  need.  Jenny  was 
grateful  for  the  little  packets  of  tea  and 
sugar  which  she  took  more  or  less  as  a 
right,  but  looked  with  a  curious  eye  at  the 
"ginger  cordial"  for  which  Mrs.  For- 
rester was  famous.  It  was  not  a  wicked 
thing  like  whisky,  no,  no:  but  it  warmed 
ye  on  a  cold  day.  Jenny  would  not  have 
objected  to  a  drop.  While  she  eyed  it 
there  became  audible  far-off  voices  down 
the  glen,  and  sounds  as  of  several  people 
approaching,  sounds  very  unusual  in  this 
remote  corner  of  the  world.    Jenny  forgot 


the  ginger  cordial  and  Oona  ran  to  the 
door  to  see  what  it  was,  and  the  woman 
who  had  been  washing  paused  in  her 
work,  and  old  Nancy  Robertson,  she 
whose  rent  was  paid,  and  who  had  no 
need  to  fear  any  sheriff's  officers,  came 
out  to  her  door.  Even  the  children 
stopped  in  their  game.  The  voices  were 
still  far  off,  down  upon  the  road,  upon 
which  there  was  a  group  of  men,  scarcely 
distinguishable  at  this  distance.  Simon 
Eraser's  wife,  she  who  had  been  washing, 
called  out  that  it  was  Duncan  talking  to 
the  factor;  but  who  were  those  other 
men?  A  sense  of  approaching  trouble 
came  upon  the  women.  Nelly  Eraser 
wiped  the  soapsuds  from  her  arms,  and 
wrung  her  hands  still  fresh  from  her  tub. 
She  was  always  prepared  for  evil,  as  is 
natural  to  a  woman  with  a  "weirdless" 
husband.  Old  Jenny,  for  her  part,  thought 
at  once  of  the  coo.  She  flew,  as  well  as 
her  old  legs  would  carry  her  to  the  near- 
est knoll,  and  shrieked  to  the  fair-haired 
little  lass  who  was  slowly  following  that 
cherished  animal  to  bring  Brockie  back. 
"  Bring  her  back,  ye  silly  thing.  Will  ye 
no  be  seeing — but  I  mauna  say  that," 
she  added  in  an  undertone.  "  Bring  back 
the  coo!  Bring  her  back!  Jessie,  my 
lamb,  bring  back  the  coo,"  What  with 
old  Jenny  shrieking,  and  the  voices  in  the 
distance,  and  something  magnetic  and 
charged  with  disorder  in  the  air,  people 
began  to  appear  from  all  the  houses.  One 
of  the  widow's  sons,  a  red  and  hairy  lad, 
came  running  in  in  his  heavy  boots  from 
the  field  where  he  was  working.  Duncan 
Eraser's  daughter  set  down  a  basket  of 
peat  which  she  was  carrying  in,  and  called 
her  mother  to  the  door.  "  There's  my 
faither  with  the  factor  and  twa-three 
strange  men,"  said  the  girl,  "and  oh, 
what  will  they  be  wanting  here  ?  "  Thus 
the  women  and  children  looked  on  with 
growing  terror,  helpless  before  the  ap- 
proach of  fate,  as  they  might  have  done 
two  centuries  before,  when  the  invaders 
were  rapine  and  murder,  instead  of  calm 
authority  and  law. 

When  Oona  made  her  appearance  half 
an  hour  before  everything  had  been  un- 
questioning tranquillity  and  peace.  Now, 
without  a  word  said,  all  was  alarm.  The 
poor  people  did  not  know  what  was  going 
to  happen,  but  they  felt  that  something 
was  going  to  happen.  They  had  been 
living  on  a  volcano,  easily,  quietly,  with- 
out thinking  much  of  it.  But  now  the 
fire  was  about  to  blaze  forth.  Through 
the  minds  of  those  that  were  mothers 
there  ran  a  calculation  as  swift  as  lisrht. 
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"What  will  we  do  with  the  bairns  ?  what 
will  we  do  with  granny?  and  the  bits  of 
plenishing?"  they  said  to  each  other. 
The  younger  ones  were  half  pleased  with 
the  excitement,  not  knowing  what  it  was. 
Meantime  Duncan  and  Mr.  Shaw  came 
together  up  the  road,  the  poor  man  argu- 
ing with  great  animation  and  earnestness, 
the  factor  listening  with  a  troubled  coun- 
tenance and  sometimes  shaking  his  head. 
Behind  them  followed  the  servants  of  the 
law,  those  uncomfortable  officials  to  whom 
the  odium  of  their  occupation  clings, 
though  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs. 

"No,  Mr.  Shaw,  we  canna  pay.  You 
know  that  as  well  as  I  do  ;  but  oh,  sir, 
give  us  a  little  time.  Would  you  turn  the 
weans  out  on  the  hill  and  the  auld  folk? 
What  would  I  care  if  it  was  just  me  ?  But 
think  upon  the  wake  creatures  —  my  auld 
mother  that  is  eighty,  and  the  bairns.  If 
my  lord  will  not  let  us  off  there's  some  of 
the  other  gentry  that  are  kind  and  will 
lend  us  a  helping  hand.  Oh,  give  us 
time  !  My  lord  that  is  young  and  so  well 
off,  he  canna  surely  understand.  What 
is  it  to  him  ?  and  to  us  it's  life  and  death." 

"  Duncan,  my  man,"  said  the  factor, 
"you  are  just  breaking  my  heart.  I  know 
all  that  as  well  as  you  ;  but  what  can  I 
do?  It  is  the  last  day,  and  we  have  to 
act  or  we  just  make  fools  of  ourselves. 
My  lord  might  have  stopped  it,  but  he  has 
not  seen  fit.  For  God's  sake  say  no  more, 
for  I  cannot  do  it.  Ye  just  break  my 
heart!" 

By  this  time  the  women  were  within 
hearing,  and  stood  listening  with  wistful 
faces,  turning  from  one  to  another.  When 
he  paused  they  struck  in  together,  moving 
towards  him  eagerly. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Shaw,  you've  always  been 
our  friend,"  cried  Duncan's  wife;  "you 
canna  mean  that  you've  come  to  turn  us 
out  to  the  hill,  with  aH  the  little  ones  and 
granny  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir  !  "  cried  the  other,  "  have  pity 
upon  me  that  has  nae  prop  nor  help  but 
just  a  weirdiess  man." 

"  Me,  I  have  nae  man  ava,  but  just  thae 
hands  to  travail  for  my  bairns,"  said  a 
third. 

And  then  there  came  a  shriller  tone  of 
indignation.  "The  young  lord,  he'll  just 
get  a  curse  —  he'll  get  no  blessing." 

The  factor  made  a  deprecating  gesture 
with  his  hands.  "  I  can  do  nothing,  1  can 
do  nothing,"  he  said.  "  Take  your  bairns 
down  the  glen  to  my  housekeeper,  Mar- 
g'ret ;  take  them  down  to  the  town,  the 
rest  of  ye  —  they  shall  not  want.  What- 
ever 1   can   do,  I'll  do.      But  for  God's 


sake  do  not  stop  us  with  your  wailin',  for 
it  has  to  be  done  ;  it  is  no  fault  of  mine." 

This  appeal  touched  one  of  the  suffer- 
ers at  least  with  a  movement  of  fierce 
irony.  Duncan  uttered  a  short,  sharp 
laugh,  which  rung  strangely  into  the  air, 
so  full  of  passion.  "  Haud  your  tongues, 
women,"  he  cried,  "  and  no  vex  Mr.  Shaw  ; 
you're  hurting  his  feelings,"  with  a  tone 
impossible  to  describe,  in  which  wrath 
and  misery  and  keen  indignation  and  ridi- 
cule contended  for  the  mastery.  He  was 
the  only  man  in  the  desolate  group.  He 
drew  a  few  steps  apart  and  folded  his 
arms  upon  his  breast,  retiring  in  that 
pride  of  despair  which  a  cotter  ruined 
may  experience  no  less  thas  a  king  van- 
quished, from  further  struggle  or  com- 
plaint. The  women  neither  understood 
nor  noted  the  finer  meaning  in  his  words. 
They  had  but  one  thought,  the  misery  be- 
fore them.  They  crowded  round  the  fac- 
tor, all  speaking  in  one  breath,  grasping 
his  arm  to  call  his  attention  —  almost 
mobbing  him  with  distracted  appeals,  with 
the  wild,  natural  eloquence  of  their  wav- 
ing hands  and  straining  eyes. 

Meanwhile  there  were  other  elements, 
some  comic  enough,  in  the  curious  circle 
round.  Old  Nancy  Robertson  had  not 
left  the  doorstep  where  she  stood  keenly 
watching  in  the  composure  and  superiority 
of  one  whom  nobody  could  touch,  who 
had  paid  her  rent,  and  was  above  the 
world.  It  was  scarcely  possible  not  to  be 
a  little  complacent  in  the  superiority  of 
her  circumstances,  or  to  refrain  from  crit- 
icising the  unseemly  excitement  of  the 
others.  She  had  her  spectacles  on  her 
nose,  and  her  head  projected,  and  she 
thought  they  were  all  like  playactors  with 
their  gesticulations  and  cries.  "  1  wouldna 
be  skreighin'  like  that  —  no  me,"  she 
said.  Round  about  the  fringe  of  children 
gaped  and  gazed,  some  stolid  with  amaze, 
some  pale,  in  a  vague,  sympathetic  misery, 
none  of  them  quite  without  a  certain  en- 
joyment of  this  extraordinary  episode  and 
stimulation  of  excitement.  And  old  Jenny, 
awakened  to  no  alarm  about  her  cottage, 
still  stood  upon  her  knoll,  with  her  whole 
soul  intent  upon  the  fortunes  of  Brockie, 
who  had  met  the  sheriff's  officers  in  full 
career.  The  attempts  of  her  little  guar- 
dian to  turn  the  cow  back  from  her  whiff 
of  pasture  had  only  succeeded  in  calling 
the  special  attention  of  these  invaders. 
They  stopped  short,  and  one  of  them  tak- 
ing a  piece  of  rope  from  his  pocket  se- 
cured it  round  the  neck  of  the  frightened 
animal,  who  stood  something  like  a  woman 
in  a  similar  case,  looking  to  left  and  to 
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right,  not  knowing  in  her  confusion  which 
way  to  bolt,  though  the  intention  was  evi- 
dent in  her  terrified  eyes.  At  this  Jenny 
gave  a  shriek  of  mingled  rage  and  terror, 
which  in  its  superior  force  and  concen- 
trated passion  rang  through  all  the  other 
sounds,  silencing  for  the  moment  even 
the  wailing  of  the  women  —  and  flung 
herself  into  the  midst  of  the  struggle. 
She  was  a  dry,  little,  withered  old  woman, 
nimble  and  light,  and  ran  like  a  hare  or 
rabbit  down  the  rough  road  without  a 
pause  or  stumble. 

"  My  coo  !  "  cried  Jenny,  "  ye  sallna 
tak'  her ;  ye  sail  tak'  my  heart's  blood 
first.  My  coo!  Miss  Oona,  Miss  Oona, 
will  you  just  be  standing  by,  like  nothing 
at  all,  and  letting  them  tak'  my  coo? 
G'way,  ye  robbers,"  Jenny  shrieked,  fling- 
ing one  arm  about  the  neck  of  the  alarmed 
brute,  while  she  pushed  away  its  captor 
with  the  other.  Her  arm  was  still  vigor- 
ous, though  she  was  old.  The  man  stum- 
bled and  lost  his  hold  of  the  rope;  the 
cow,  liberated,  tossed  head  and  tail  into 
the  air  and  flung  off  to  the  hillside  like  a 
deer.  The  shock  threw  Jenny  down  and 
stunned  her.  This  made  a  little  diver- 
sion in  the  dismal  scene  above. 

And  now  it  became  evident  that  what- 
ever was  to  be  done  must  be  done,  expres- 
sion being  exhausted  on  the  part  of  the 
victims,  who  stood  about  in  a  blank  of  over- 
wrought feeling  awaiting  the  next  move. 
The  factor  made  a  sign  with  his  hand, 
and  sat  down  upon  a  ledge  of  rock  oppo- 
site the  cottages,"  his  shaggy  eyebrows 
curved  over  his  eyes,  his  hat  drawn  down 
upon  his  brows.  A  sort  of  silent  shock 
ran  through  the  beholders  when  the  men 
entered  the  first  cottage  :  and  when  they 
came  out  again  carrying  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture, there  was  a  cry,  half  savage  in  its 
wild  impotence.  Unfortunately  the  first 
thing  that  came  to  their  hands  was  a 
large  wooden  cradle,  in  which  lay  a  baby 
tucked  up  under  the  big  patchwork  quilt, 
which  bulged  out  on  every  side.  As  it 
was  set  down  upon  its  large  rockers  on 
the  uneven  ground  the  little  sleeper  gave 
a  startled  vi'ail ;  and  then  it  was  that  that 
cry,  sharp  and  keen,  dividing  the  silence 
like  a  knife,  burst  from  the  breasts  of  the 
watching  people.  It  was  Nelly  Phaser's 
bab)%  who  had  the  "weirdless"  man. 
She  stood  with  her  bare  arms  wrapped  in 
her  apron  beside  her  abandoned  washing- 
tub,  and  gazed  as  if  incapable  of  move- 
ment, with  a  face  like  ashes,  at  the  de- 
struction of  her  home.  But  while  the 
mother  stood  stupefied,  a  little  thing  of 
three  or  four,  which  had  been  clinging  to 


her  skirts  in  keen  baby  wonder  and  atten- 
tion, when  she  saw  the  cradle  carried  forth 
into  the  open  air  immediately  took  the 
place  of  guardian.  Such  an  incident  had 
never  happened  in  all  little  Jeanie's  expe- 
rience before.  She  trotted  forth,  aban- 
doning all  alarm,  to  the  road  in  which  it 
was  set  down,  and,  turning  a  little  smiling 
face  of  perfect  content  to  the  world,  began 
to  rock  it  softly  with  little  coos  of  sooth- 
ing and  rills  of  infant  laughter.  The  som- 
bre background  round,  with  all  its  human 
misery,  made  a  dismal  foil  to  this  image 
of  innocent  satisfaction.  The  factor 
jumped  up  and  turned  his  back  upon  the 
scene  altogether,  biting  his  nails  and  low- 
ering his  brows  in  a  fury  of  wretchedness. 
And  at  last  the  poor  women  began  to  stir 
and  take  whispered  counsel  with  each 
other.  There  was  no  longer  room  for 
either  hope  or  entreaty;  the  only  thing  to 
be  thought  of  now  was  what  to  do. 

The  next  cottage  was  that  of  Nancy 
Robertson,  who  still  held  her  position  on 
her  doorstep,  watching  the  proceedings 
with  a  keen  but  somewhat  complacent 
curiosity.  They  gave  her  an  intense 
sense  of  self-importance  and  superiority, 
though  she  was  rfot  without  feeling. 
When,  however,  the  men,  who  had  warmed 
to  their  work,  and  knew  no  distinction  be- 
tween one  and  another,  approached  her,  a 
sudden  panic  and  fury  seized  the  old 
woman.  She  defied  them  shrilly,  flying 
at  the  throat  of  the  foremost  with  her  old 
hands.  The  wretchedness  of  the  poor 
women  whose  children  were  being  thrust 
out  shelterless  did  not  reach  the  wild 
height  of  passion  of  her  whose  lawful 
property  was  threatened. 

"Villains!"  she  shrieked,  "will  ye 
break  into  myhoose?  What  right  have 
ye  in  my  hoose  ?  I'll  brack  your  bones 
afore  you  put  a  fit  into  my  hoose." 

"  Whisht,  whisht;  wife,"  said  one  of  the 
men  ;  '*  let  go  now,  or  I'll  have  to  hurt  ye. 
You  canna  stop  us.  You'll  just  do  harm 
to  yourself." 

"John  Shaw,  John  Shaw,"  shrieked 
Nancy,  "do  ye  see  what  they're  doing? 
and  me  that  has  paid  my  rent,  no  like 
those  weirdless  fuils.  Do  you  hear  me 
speak  ?  I've  paid  my  rent  to  the  last  far- 
den.  I've  discharged  a'  my  debts,  as  I 
wuss  ithers  would  discharge  their  debts 
to  me."  Her  voice  calmed  down  as  the 
factor  turned  and  made  an  impatient  sign 
to  the  men.  "Ye  see,"  said  Nancy,  mak- 
ing a  little  address  to  her  community, 
"  what  it  is  to  have  right  on  your  side. 
They  canna  meddle  with  me.  My  man's 
auld,  and   I    have   everything  to  do  for 
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mysel',  but  they  canna  lay  a  hand  on 
me." 

"Oh,  hold  your  tongue,  woman,"  cried 
Duncan  Fraser.  "  If  ye  canna  help  us, 
ye  can  let  us  be." 

"  And  vvha  says  that  I  canna  help  ye  ? 
I  am  just  saying  —  I  pay  my  debts  as  I 
wuss  that  ithers  should  pay  their  debts  to 
me:  and  that's  Scripter,"  said  Nancy; 
but  she  added,  "  I  never  said  I  would  shut 
my  door  to  a  neebor  :  ye  can  bring  in 
granny  here  ;  I'm  no  just  a  heart  of  stane 
like  that  young  lord." 

The  women  had  not  waited  to  witness 
Nancy's  difficulties.  Most  of  them  had 
gone  into  their  houses,  to  take  a  shawl 
from  a  cupboard,  a  book  from  the  "draw- 
ers-head." One  or  two  appeared  with 
the  family  Bible  under  their  arm.  "The 
Lord  kens  where  we  are  to  go,  but  we 
must  go  somewhere,"  they  said.  There 
was  a  little  group  about  Oonaand  her  two 
pound-notes.  The  moment  of  excitement 
was  over,  and  they  had  now  nothing  to  do 
but  to  meet  their  fate.  The  factor  paced 
back  and  forward  on  the  path,  going  out 
of  his  way  to  avoid  here  and  there  a  pile 
of  poor  furniture.  And  the  work  of  de- 
vastation went  on  rapidly:  it  is  so  easy, 
alas,  to  dismantle  a  cottage  with  its  but 
and  ben.  Duncan  Fraser  did  not  move 
till  two  or  three  had  been  emptied.  When 
he  went  in  to  bring  out  his  mother, 
there  was  a  renewed  sensation  among  the 
worn-out  people  who  were  scarcely  capa- 
ble of  any  further  excitement.  Granny 
was  granny  to  all  the  glen.  She  was  the 
only  survivor  of  her  generation.  They 
had  all  known  her  from  their  earliest 
clays.  They  stood  worn  and  sorrow- 
stricken,  huddled  together  in  a  little 
crowd,  waiting  before  they  took  any  fur- 
ther steps,  till  granny  should  come. 

But  it  was  not  granny  who  came  first. 
Some  one,  a  stranger  even  to  the  chil- 
dren, whose  attention  was  so  easily  at- 
tracted by  any  novelty,  appeared  suddenly 
round  a  corner  of  the  hill.  He  paused  at 
the  unexpected  sight  of  the  little  cluster 
of  habitations,  for  the  country  was  little 
known  to  him,  and  for  a  moment  appeared 
as  if  he  would  have  turned  back.  But  the 
human  excitement  about  this  scene  caught 
him  in  spite  of  himself.  He  gazed  at  it 
for  a  moment  trying  to  divine  what  was 
happening,  then  came  on  slowly  with  hes- 
itating steps.  He  had  been  out  all  the 
morning,  as  he  had  been  for  some  days 
before.  His  being  had  sustained  a  great 
moral  shock,  and  for  the  moment  all  his 
holds  on  life  seemed  jione.     This  was  the 


first  thing  that  had  moved  him  even  to 
the  faintest  curiosity.  He  came  forward 
slowly,  observed  by  no  one.  The  fac- 
tor was  still  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  woeful  scene,  gloomily  contemplating 
the  distant  country,  while  Oona  was  min- 
gled with  the  women,  joining  in  their  con- 
sultations, and  doing  her  best  to  rouse 
poor  Nelly,  who  sat  by  her  baby's  cradle 
like  a  creature  dazed  and  capable  of  no 
further  thought.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  one  to  recognize  Lord  Erradeen  as  he 
came  slowly  into  the  midst  of  this  tragedy, 
not  knowing  what  it  was.  The  officials 
had  recovered  their  spirits  as  they  got  on 
with  their  work.  Natural  pity  and  sym- 
pathetic feeling  had  yielded  to  the  care- 
lessness of  habit  and  common  occupa- 
tion. They  had  begun  to  make  rough 
jokes  with  each  other,  to  fling  the  cotters' 
possessions  carelessly  out  of  the  windows, 
to  give  each  other  catches  with  a  "  Hi  ! 
tak  this, "flinging  the  things  about.  Lord 
Erradeen  had  crossed  the  little  bridge, 
and  was  in  the  midst  of  the  action  of  the 
painful  drama,  when  they  brought  out 
from  Duncan's  house  his  old  mother's 
chair.  It  was  cushioned  with  pillows, 
one  of  which  tumbled  out  into  the  mud 
and  was  roughly  caught  up  by  the  rough 
fellow  who  carried  it,  and  flung  at  his 
companion's  head,  with  a  laugh  and  jest. 
It  was  he  who  first  caught  sight  of  the 
stranger,  a  new  figure  among  the  discon- 
solate crowd.  He  gave  a  whistle  to  his 
comrade  to  announce  a  novelty,  and  rat- 
tled down  hastily  out  of  his  hands  the 
heavy  chair.  Walter  was  wholly  roused 
by  the  strangeness  of  this  pantomime. 
It  brought  back  something  to  his  mind, 
though  he  could  scarcely  tell  what.  He 
stepped  in  front  of  the  man  and  asked, 
"What  does  this  mean  ?"  in  a  hasty  and 
somewhat  imperious  tone;  but  his  eyes 
answered  his  question  almost  before  he 
had  asked  it.  Nelly  Phraser  with  her  pile 
of  furniture,  her  helpless  group  of  chil- 
dren, her  stupefied  air  of  misery,  was  full 
in  the  foreground,  and  the  ground  was 
strewed  with  other  piles.  Half  of  the 
houses  in  the  hamlet  were  already  gutted. 
One  poor  woman  was  lifting  her  bedding 
out  of  the  wet,  putting  it  up  upon  chairs; 
another  stood  regarding  hers  helplessly, 
as  if  without  energy  to  attempt  even  so 
small  a  salvage. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?" 
the  young  man  cried  imperiously  again. 

His  voice  woke  something  in  the  deep 
air  of  despondency  and  misery  which  had 
not  been  there  before.     It  caught  thenar 
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of  Oona,  who  pushed  the  women  aside  in 
sudden  excitement.  It  roused  —  was  it  a 
faint  thrill  of  hope  in  the  general  despair  ? 
Last  of  all  it  reached  the  factor,  who, 
standing  gloomily  apart,  had  closed  him- 
self up  in  angry  wretchedness  against  any 
appeal.  He  did  not  hear  this,  but  some- 
how felt  it  in  the  air,  and  turned  round, 
not  knowing  what  the  new  thing  was. 
When  he  saw  Lord  Erradeen,  Shaw  was 
seized  as  with  a  sudden  frenzy.  He 
turned  round  upon  him  sharply,  with  an 
air  which  was  almost  threatening. 

"What  does  it  mean?"  he  said.  "It 
means  your  will  and  pleasure,  Lord  Erra- 
deen, not  mine.  God  is  my  witness,  no 
will  of  mine.  You  brute  !  "  cried  the  fac- 
tor suddenly,  "  what  are  you  doing?  stand 
out  of  the  way,  and  let  the  honest  woman 
pass.  Get  out  of  her  way,  I  tell  you,  or 
I'll  send  ye  head  foremost  down  the 
glen  !  " 

This  sudden  outcry,  which  was  a  relief 
to  the  factor's  feelings,  was  addressed  not 
to  Walter,  but  to  the  man  who,  coming 
out  again  with  a  new  armful,  came  rudely 
in  the  way  of  the  old  granny,  to  whom  all 
the  glen  looked  up,  and  who  was  coming 
out  with  a  look  of  bewilderment  on  her 
aged  face,  holding  by  her  son's  arm. 
Granny  comprehended  vaguely,  if  at  all, 
what  was  going  on.  She  gave  a  momen- 
tary glance  of  suspicion  at  the  fellow  who 
pushed  against  her,  then  looked  out  with 
a  faint  smile  at  the  two  gentlemen  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  door.  Her  startled 
mind  recurred  to- its  old  instincts  with  but 
a  faint  perception  of  anything  new. 

"  Sirs,"  she  said,  in  her  feeble  old  voice, 
"  I  am  distressed  I  canna  ask  ye  in  ;  but 
I'm  feckless  mysel  being  a  great  age,  and 
there's  some  flitting  going  on,  and  my 
good-daughter  she  is  out  of  the  way." 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  my  lord  ?  "  cried 
Shaw;  "the  old  wife  is  making  her  ex- 
cuses for  not  asking  you  into  a  house  you 
are  turning  her  out  of  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three.  Oh,  I  am  not  minding  if  I  give 
ye  offence !  I  have  had  enough  of  it. 
Find  another  factor,  Lord  Erradeen.  I 
would  rather  gather  stones  upon  the  fields 
than  do  again  what  I  have  done  this  day." 

Walter  looked  about  like  a  man  awak- 
ened from  a  dream.  He  said,  almost  with 
awe,  — 

"Is  this  supposed  to  be  done  by  me? 
I  know  nothing  of  it,  nor  the  reason. 
What  is  the  reason?  I  disown  it  alto- 
gether as  any  act  of  mine." 

"Oh,  my  lord,"  cried  Shaw,  who  was  in 
a  state  of  wild  excitement,  "there  is  the 


best  of  reasons.  Rent  —  your  lordship 
understands  that  —  a  little  more  money 
lest  your  coffers  should  not  be  full  enough. 
And  as  for  these  poor  bodies,  they  have 
so  much  to  put  up  with,  a  little  more  does 
not  matter.  They  have  not  a  roof  to 
their  heads,  but  that's  nothing  to  your 
lordship.  You  can  cover  the  hills  with 
sheep,  and  they  can  —  die  —  if  they  like," 
cried  the  factor,  avenging  himself  for  all 
he  had  suffered.  He  turned  away  with  a 
gesture  of  despair  and  fury.  "  I  have 
done  enough  ;  I  wash  my  hands  of  it,"  he 
cried. 

Walter  cast  around  him  a  bewildered 
look.  To  his  own  consciousness  he  was 
a  miserable  and  helpless  man  ;  but  all  the 
poor  people  about  gazed  at  him,  wistful, 
deprecating,  as  at  a  sort  of  unknown,  un- 
friendly god,  who  had  their  lives  in  his 
hands.  The  officers  perhaps  thought  it  a 
good  moment  to  show  their  zeal  in  the 
eyes  of  the  young  lord.  They  made  a 
plunge  into  the  house  once  more,  and 
appeared  again,  one  carrying  Duncan's 
bed,  a  great,  slippery,  unwieldy  sack  of 
chaff,  another  charged  with  the  old,  tall, 
eight-day  clock,  which  he  jerked  along  as 
if  it  had  been  a  man  hopping  from  one 
foot  to  another. 

"  We'll  soon  be  done,  my  lord,"  the  first 
said  in  an  encouraging  tone,  "and  then  a' 
the  commotion  will  just  die  away." 

Lord  Erradeen  had  been  lost  in  a  mis- 
erable dream.  He  woke  up  now  at  this 
keen  touch  of  reality,  and  found  himself 
in  a  position  so  abhorrent  and  antagonis- 
tic to  all  his  former  instincts  and  tradi- 
tions, that  his  very  being  seemed  to  stand 
still  in  the  horror  of  the  moment.  Then 
a  sudden  passionate  energy  filled  all  his 
veins.  The  voice  in  which  he  ordered 
the  men  back  rang  through  the  glen.  He 
had  flung  himself  upon  one  of  them  in 
half-frantic  rage,  before  he  was  aware 
what  he  was  doing,  knocking  down  the 
astounded  official,  who  got  up  rubbing  his 
elbow,  and  declaring  it  was  no  fault  of 
his;  while  Walter  glanced  at  him,  not 
knowing  what  he  did.  But  after  this 
encounter  with  flesh  and  blood  Lord  Er- 
radeen recovered  his  reason.  He  turned 
round  quickly,  and  with  his  own  hands 
carried  back  granny's  chair.  The  very 
weight  of  it,  the  touch  of  something  to 
do,  brought  life  into  his  veins.  He  took 
the  old  woman  from  her  son's  arm,  and 
led  her  in  reverently,  supporting  her  upon 
his  own:  then  going  out  again  without  a 
word,  addressed  himself  to  the  manual 
work  of  restoration.     From  the  moment 
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of  his  first  movement,  the  whole  scene 
changed  in  the  twinkling  of  one  eye. 
The  despairing  apathy  of  the  people  gave 
way  to  a  tumult  of  haste  and  activity. 
Duncan  Fraser  was  the  first  to  move. 

"  My  lord  !"  he  cried;  "if  you  are  my 
lord,"  his  stern  composure  yielding  to 
tremulous  excitement,  "if  it's  your  good 
will  and  pleasure  to  let  us  bide,  that's  all 
we  want.  Take  no  trouble  for  us;  take 
no  thought  for  that."  Walter  gave  him  a 
look,  almost  without  intelligence.  He 
had  not  a  word  to  say.  He  was  not  suffi- 
ciently master  of  himself  to  express  the 
sorrow  and  anger  and  humiliation  in  his 
awakened  soul  ;  but  he  could  carry  back 
the  poor  people's  things,  which  was  a 
language  of  nature  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood. He  went  on  taking  no  heed  of 
the  eager  assistance  offered  on  all  sides. 
"  I'll  do  it,  my  lord.  Oh,  dinna  you  trou- 
ble. It's  ower  much  kindness.  Ye'll  fyle 
your  fingers;  ye'll  wear  out  your  strength. 
We'll  do  it;  we'll  do  it,"  the  people  cried. 

The  cottagers'  doors  flew  open  as  by 
magic;  they  worked  all  together,  the 
women,  the  children,  and  Duncan  Fraser 
and  Lord  Erradeen.  Even  Oona  joined, 
carrying  the  little  children  back  to  their 
homes,  picking  up  here  a  bird  in  a  cage, 
there  a  little  stunted  geranium  or  musk 
in  a  pot.  In  half  an  hour  it  seemed,  or 
less,  the  whole  was  done,  and  when  the 
clouds  that  had  been  lowering  on  the  hills 
and  darkening  the  atmosphere  broke  and 
began  to  pour  down  torrents  of  rain  upon 
the  glen,  the  little  community  was  housed 
and  comfortable  once  more. 

While  this  excitement  lasted  Walter 
was  once  more  the  healthful  and  vigorous 
young  man  who  had  travelled  with  Oona 
on  the  coach,  and  laughed  with  her  on  the 
isle.  •  But  when  the  storm  was  over,  and 
they  walked  together  towards  the  loch, 
she  became  aware  of  the  difference  in 
him.  He  was  very  serious,  pale,  almost 
haggard,  now  that  the  excitement  was 
over.  His  smiling  lips  smiled  no  longer, 
there  was  in  his  eyes,  once  so  light- 
hearted  and  careless,  a  sort  of  hunted, 
anxious  look. 

"  No,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  her  ques- 
tions, "  I  have  not  been  ill ;  I  have  had 
—  family  matters  to  occupy  me,  and  of 
this  1  knew  nothing.  Letters?  I  had 
none,  I  received  nothing.  I  have  been 
occupied,  too  much  perhaps,  with  —  fam- 
ily affairs." 

Upon  this  no  comment  could  be  made, 
but  his  changed  looks  made  so  great  a 
claim    upon    her    sympathy    that    Oona 


looked  at  him  with  eyes  that  were  almost 
tender  in  their  pity.  He  turned  round 
suddenly  and  met  her  glance. 

"You  know,*'  he  said,  with  a  slight 
tremble  in  his  voice,  "that  there  are  some 
things  —  they  say  in  every  family  —  a 
little  hard  to  bear.  But  I  have  been  too 
much  absorbed  —  I  was  taken  by  surprise. 
It  shall  happen  no  more."  He  held  his 
head  high,  and  looked  round  him  as  if  to 
let  some  one  else  see  the  assurance  he 
was  giving  her.  "I  promise  you,"  he 
added,  in  a  tone  that  rang  like  a  defiance, 
"it  shall  happen  no  more!"  Then  he 
added  hurriedly  with  a  slight  swerve 
aside,  and  trembling  in  his  voice,  "Do 
you  think  I  might  come  with  you  ?  Would 
Mrs.  Forrester  have  me  at  the  isle?" 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
A   NEVi^  LAKE  TRITONIS. 

M.  De  Lesseps's  report  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  subject  of 
the  proposed  inland  sea  in  Tunis  and  Al- 
geria adds  some  interesting  details  of  an 
engineering  kind  to  the  facts  already 
known.  But  perhaps  its  principal  impor- 
tance is,  that  it  has  in  all  probability  given 
the  general  reader  his  first  clear  idea  (if  it 
has  indeed  given  it  to  him)  of  Comman- 
dant Roudaire's  famous  and  much  misrep- 
resented project.  Scarcely  anything  of 
the  kind  has  ever  been  more  exaggerated 
than  this  scheme  of  creating  or  restoring 
an  inland  waterway  through  the  heart  of 
eastern  Algeria.  Visions  of  a  new  ocean 
in  the  interior  of  Africa,  of  French  gun- 
boats sailing  bravely  from  Algiers  to 
Timbuctoo,  of  the  ship  of  the  desert  giv- 
ing place  all  over  the  Sahara  to  an  actual 
ship  furnished  with  steam  or  sails,  and 
indeed  of  all  north  Africa  flooded,  have 
floated  before  French  as  well  as  English 
eyes.  From  some  descriptions  of  the 
project,  it  really  might  have  seemed  that 
Africa  was  to  be  changed  bodily  into  the 
semblance  of  a  Pacific  atoll,  with  a  thin 
fringe  of  coast,  parting  the  Indian  and 
Atlantic  Oceans  from  another  ocean  in  its 
interior,  whence  the  Atlas  and  our  la- 
mented friends,  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  were  to  rise  islet  fashion.  The 
climate  of  the  world  was  to  be  changed, 
the  Mediterranean  fishes  to  be  left  gasp- 
ing on  dry  land — all  sorts  of  wonderful 
things  to  happen.  Indeed,  it  was  only 
not  quite  clear  what  advantage  was  to  be 
derived  from  flooding  a  continent  in  or- 
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der  the  better  to  get  at  its  interior.  Of 
course  every  one  possessed  of  the  sliji:ht- 
est  geographical  knowledge  knew  the  folly 
of  supposing  that  even  an^  considerable 
part  of  the  Sahara  itself  could  be  sub- 
merged. The  general  elevation  of  that 
vast  district  is  by  no  means  low,  and  the 
great  tableland  of  the  Jebel  Hoggar  in 
its  centre,  with  ramifications  which  reach 
the  spurs  of  the  Atlas  on  one  side,  and 
the  mountains  of  Darfur  on  the  other, 
would  be  an  insuperable  barrier  to  any- 
thing short  of  a  new  deluge.  But  it  was 
equally  well  known  that  there  was,  on  a 
much  smaller  and  more  practicable  scale, 
an  operation  of  the  kind  possible  as  far 
as  general  considerations  go,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  north  African  coast,  and  that 
the  general  inference  from  the  statements 
of  travellers  was  decidedly  in  its  favor, 
though,  of  course,  the  consideration  of 
engineering  details  and  of  expense  re- 
mained to  be  settled.  This  is  the  plan 
which  M.  de  Lesseps  has  been  engaged 
in  investigating,  which  Commandant  Rou- 
daire  has  been  advocating  for  some  ten 
years,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have  a 
calculable,  if  not  a  very  immediate,  chance 
of  being  carried  out. 

The  Lesser  Syrtis  and  the  Lake  Trito- 
nis  are  names  frequent  enough  in  classical 
story,  if  not  history,  and  a  probability 
which  amounts  to  practical  certainty  iden- 
tifies the  Lesser  Syrtis  with  the  Gulf  of 
Gabes  (the  innermost  recess  of  the  great 
bay  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli)  and  the  Lake  Tri- 
tonis  with  the  marsh  of  quicksand  which 
now  opens  (or  rather  does  not  open)  from 
that  gulf  landwards.  Beyond  this  marsh, 
dotted  westward  on  the  way  to  the  Atlas, 
there  are  marked  on  every,  map  of  Algeria 
things  which  look  like  lakes,  and  which 
bear  the  local  name  of  chotts.  They  are 
often  spoken  of  as  marshes,  but  in  reality 
they  are  rather  the  dry  beds  of  former 
marshes  or  lakes,  sometimes  treacherous 
to  caravans  and  even  to  ill-guided  foot- 
passengers,  but  rarely  containing  any 
water,  though  famous  for  mirages.  These 
chotts  extend  westward  and  southward  for 
some  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  broken  chain 
connected  by  depressions  only  a  little  ele- 
vated above  their  own  Tevel.  Biskra,  the 
chief  place  of  trade  in  central  Algeria, 
and  famous  both  for  a  local  plague  (the 
bouton  de  Biskra)  somewhat  resembling 
the  "Aleppo  boil,"  and  for  some  social 
peculiarities  which  attract  curious  French 
tourists,  is  the  limit  in  the  one  direction. 
In  the  other,  the  chotts  have  been  less 
accurately  surveyed,  but  they  would  seem 
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to  extend  southwards  a  good  way  towards 
Wargla,  the  centre-point  of  all  the  south 
Algerian  caravan  routes,  and  an  outpost, 
though  more  nominally  than  really,  of 
French  authority.  But  a  very  remarkable 
point  about  these  chotts,  and  one  which 
is  intimately  connected  with  their  pro- 
jected future,  has  yet  to  be  mentioned. 
According  to  the  classical  accounts,  there 
was  a  river  as  well  as  a  Lake  Tritonis, 
and  this  river  has  not  been  clearly  identi- 
fied. But  the  travels  of  various  French 
explorers,  especially  Duveyrier  and  Lar- 
geau,  have  discovered  various  wadys  or 
undoubted  river-courses  radiating  from 
the  chotts-.  One  of  these,  the  Wady  Righ, 
which  leads  from  the  great  Chott  Melrhir, 
far  in  the  interior,  to  the  oasis  of  Tuggurt, 
and  thence  through  another  chott  right  up 
into  the  heart  of  the  Sahara,  is  described 
as  having  the  most  clearly  marked  river 
banks,  traces,  geological  and  other,  of 
water  action  on  a  great  scale,  actual  water 
obtainable  by  boring  all  along  its  bed,  and 
other  unmistakable  signs.  It  is  this  sys- 
tem of  chotts  extending  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  the  sea  to  Biskra, 
and  of  indefinite  and  varying  breadth,  that 
it  is  proposed  to  flood  by  letting  in  the 
Mediterranean  at  the  Wady  Melah,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gabes. 

The  objects  which  would  be  attained, 
supposing  the  operation  to  be  successful, 
are  sufficiently  manifold.  In  the  first 
place,  an  undoubtedly  fertile  region  lying 
on  the  landward  side  of  the  hills  which 
run  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  now  only 
attainable  by  tedious  and  expensive  road- 
travelling,  would  be  opened  up  for  direct 
water  transit  across  the  newly  created 
lake.  This  in  its  shallower  parts  would 
be  treated  like  the  lakes  through  which 
the  Suez  Canal  already  passes.  It  would 
make  available  a  large  expanse  of  agri- 
cultural country,  the  actual  productiveness 
of  which  is  now  to  a  great  extent  wasted 
because  it  is  not  worth  while  to  summon 
it  forth.  In  the  second  place,  the  French 
count  on  attracting  to  this  new  waterway 
a  great  part  of  the  already  coasiderable 
Sahara  trade.  At  present  very  little  of 
that  trade  reaches  Algeria  or  even  Tunis, 
most  of  it  being  directed  either  to  Tafilat  \ 
in  Morocco  or  to  Ghadames  just  across  ^H| 
the  Tripolitan  frontier.  But  these  expec-  ^|| 
tations  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list  of 
benefits  which  Commandant  Roudaire  and 
those  who  think  with  him  expect  from 
their  project.  They  calculate  on  render- 
ing fertile  a  vast  tract  of  now  sterile  coun- 
try round  the  projected  sea  by  the  natural 
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operation  of  evaporation,  which  especially 
at  first  would  be  very  rapid.  They  calcu- 
late almost  more  on  reviving  in  the  wadys 
already  mentioned  the  old  rivers  which 
such  an  evaporation  would  feed,  and  which 
would  in  their  turn  play  the  part  of  fer- 
tilizers, if  not  also  of  waterways.  They 
think  that  the  sea  and  the  rivers  would 
be  fed  by  the  underground  water  which 
undoubtedly  exists,  though  the  present 
aridity  of  the  surface  prevents  it  from 
appearing,  and  they  count  on  numerous 
subsidiary  sources  of  profit  and  revenue, 
such  as  fisheries  and  the  like.  They  have 
now  the  unquestionable  authority  of  M. 
de  Lesseps  to  support  them  in  pronounc- 
ing the  initial  works  at  the  sea-coast  for 
admitting  the  water  to  be  feasible  and  in- 
deed easy,  the  probability  of  the  new  lake 
being  swallowed  up  by  the  thirsty  ground 
or  dissipated  at  once  by  the  fierce  sun  to 
be  small,  and  the  danger  of  multiplying 
marshes  and  malaria  to  be  imaginary.  Of 
the  grandiosity  of  the  scheme  (a  thing 
never  to  be  forgotten  in  reference  to 
French  projects)  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
despite  its  reduction  from  the  fantastic 
projects  already  commented  upon.  It 
would  at  the  least  add  to  the  geography 
of  Africa,  a  lake  nearly  three  hundred 
miles  long  and  proportionately  broad,  with 
in  all  probability  arms  running  in  trans- 
verse directions  to  a  considerable  distance 
—  that  is  to  say,  a  lake  broader,  if  shorter, 
than  Tanganyika,  and  longer,  if  narrower, 
than  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 

Of  course  such  considerations  as  this 
cannot  blind  any  one  to  the  fact  that  in- 
vestment in  2i  lac  Roiidaire  would  be  a 
decidedly  speculative  investment.  The 
trade  which  the  lake  and  its  canal  have  to 
carry  must  be  local,  and  would  have  in 
much  the  larger  part  to  be  created.  It 
leads,  as  at  present  planned,  nowhere; 
and  it  is  only  possible  to  guess  vaguely 
and  in  outline  the  "considerations  of 
maritime  importance"  which,  as  M.  de 
Lesseps  tells  us,  "our  eminent  colleague 
General  Fave  impressed  on  the  commis- 
sion." Perhaps  the  new  Lake  Tritonis  is 
to  be  a  supreme  and  impenetrable  place 
of  refuge  for  the  French  navy,  or  a  secure 
and  undetected  nursery  for  it.  But  both 
these  purposes  seem  hypothetical.  Again, 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  is  not 
gifted  with  an  extraordinarily  sanguine 
disposition  not  to  feel  that  the  climatic 
and  fertilizing  effect  of  the  sea  must  be, 
however  clear  the  indications,  geological 


and  other,  may  seem,  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent such  as  only  experience  can  define. 
In  particular,  the  fertilization  of  the  adjoin- 
ing country  and  the  reconstruction  of  a 
river  system  must  in  any  case  be  a  work 
of  time,  and  no  short  time.  The  trade  of 
the  Sahara  itself,  though  admittedly  not 
inconsiderable,  and  conducted  at  present 
with  the  utmost  drawbacks  as  to  speed, 
cheapness,  and  convenience,  is  in  the 
hands  of  tribes  and  nations  who  are  in- 
tensely conservative,  who  are  not  at  all 
well  affected  to  the  French,  and  who  are 
not  exactly  likely  to  be  made  more  well 
affected  by  proceedings  which  they  will 
probably  think  from  a  religious  point  of 
view  impious,  and  from  a  political  prefa- 
tory to  the  subjugation  of  their  country. 
The  existing  fertile  land  in  Algeria  is,  it 
must  be  allowed,  by  no  means  cultivated 
in  such  a  perfect  manner,  or  with  such 
happy  results,  that  it  is  imperative  to  fer- 
tilize more,  and  the  law  of  sic  vos  non 
vobis,  which  seems  to  ordain  that  Span- 
iards, Italians,  and  Maltese,  rather  than 
Frenchmen,  shall  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
colony,  is  not  altogether  encouraging.  In- 
deed, it  is  extremely  probable  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  invariable  bad  luck 
which  has  attended  French  colonization, 
the  present  colonizing  mania  will  gener- 
ally tend  to  the  profit  of  somebody  else. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
that  mania,  and  none  that  Frenchmen  are 
exhibiting  symptoms  of  it,  in  Africa  espe- 
cially, with  a  great  deal  of  method.  Their 
endeavors  to  secure  the  line  of  the  Niger; 
their  plans  of  trans-Saharian  railways,  for 
which  prospecting  parties  seem  once  more 
to  be  starting,  undeterred  by  the  fate  of 
Colonel  Flatters;  this  plan  of  a  Tunisian- 
Algerian  sea,  and  others  of  the  same 
kind,  are  not  things  to  be  neglected.  Of 
all  of  them,  the  sea  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting,  and  it  is  certainly  the  least 
aggressive.  It  may  do  France  very  little 
good,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could 
do  any  other  country  much  harm  ;  and 
the  result  of  an  experiment  with  nature 
of  so  novel  and  "chancy"  a  kind  could 
not  but  be  looked  to  with  a  good  deal  of 
curiosity.  Perhaps  a  few  years  may  see 
Englishmen  yachting  in  the  track  of  Ja- 
son, and  obligingly  conducting  the  trade 
which  the  French  have  been  good  enough 
to  open.  Perliaps  (and  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  this  is  equally  likely)  it  will  not 
be  so  yet. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE   CONDITION  OF   RUSSIA. 


In  spite  of  the  fears  of  statesmen  and 
the  selfish  opposition  of  officialism,  the 
condition  and  experience  of  the  Russian 
people  seem  to  make  them  specially  fit  for 
political  freedom.  They  are  reared  in  the 
practice  of  local  self-government,  which 
is  the  best  of  all  schools  for  the  exercise 
of  political  rights.  Everywhere  the  peas- 
antry, the  great  bulk  of  the  nation,  are 
accustomed  to  meet,  to  vole,  and  manage 
their  social  and  local  affairs  ;  to  elect  the 
managers  of  their  commune,  and  to  im- 
plicitly obey  those  whom  they  have 
elected.  They  have  to  provide,  not  indi- 
vidually, but  each  commune  collectively, 
for  the  excessive  taxation  imposed  by 
the  central  government,  and  in  addition 
to  bear  the  irritating  and  constant  inter- 
ference of  a  central  officialism.  The  ex- 
tension of  their  experience  and  action 
from  local  and  social  to  political  and  na- 
tional affairs  seems  a  safe  and  natural 
step.  There  are,  in  fact,  unusual  guaran- 
tees in  Russia  for  the  right  exercise  of 
political  power  by  the  people.  They  have 
few  difficulties  of  caste,  their  present  as- 
semblies being  representative  and  demo- 
cratic. There  is  the  conservative  ele- 
ment of  a  common  ownership  in  land,  each 
man  being,  as  a  rule,  in  his  corporate  ca- 
pacity a  proprietor  of  the  soil  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  commune  for  his  individ- 
ual contribution  to  the  common  welfare. 
Consequently  they  have  not  had  that  most 
serious  of  all  problems  in  their  political 
future  which  other  European  nations  have 
yet  to  solve  —  the  existence  of  a  vast 
propertyless  class  in  the  midst  of  an  ever- 
increasing  national  wealth.  In  this  crisis 
the  one  means  of  safety  for  the  emperor 
would  be  for  him  to  throw  off  the  fatal 
load  of  absolute  power;  to  call  the  people 
to  his  aid  by  conceding  to  them  political 
rights  and  representative  institutions; 
and  through  the  action  of  a  constitutional 
government  to  destroy,  or  rather  to  use 
and  guide,  the  revolutionary  forces  which 
experience  shows  it  cannot  control.  The 
policy  of  concession,  though  difficult,  is 
safe,  if  when  once  entered  on  it  is  con- 
tinued. The  emancipation  of  the  serfs, 
though  imperfectly  carried  out  and  lead- 
ing as  it  is  doing  to  angry  and  ominous 


demands  on  the  part  of  the  peasants  for 
further  rights,  yet  brought  no  danger  to 
Alexander  II.  The  danger  was  in  stop- 
ping short  in  the  path  of  reform  after  hav- 
ing raised  the  hopes  of  the  nation  by 
taking  such  a  splendid  step.  But  it  is 
difficult  for  an  absolute  ruler  —  unless  a 
man  of  exceptional  power  and  ability  — to 
see  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  conces- 
sion or  voluntarily  to  adopt  it.  The  em- 
peror is  surrounded  by  a  vast  bureau- 
cracy which  looks  with  distrust  and  hatred 
on  the  idea  of  political  self-government, 
and  which  feels  that  its  own  existence  is 
incompatible  with  popular  power  and  free 
institutions.  With  no  press,  platform,  or 
Parliament  through  which  he  can  hear 
the  direct  voice  of  the  people,  or  see 
things  as  they  are,  the  czar  relies  on 
officialism.  He  sees  with  its  eyes,  hears 
with  its  ears,  and  trusts  to  it  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  will.  Accordingly 
there  is  no  response  to  any  popular  de- 
sire. In  retirement  and  in  virtual  defeat 
the  czar  still  clings  to  the  reactionary 
policy.  It  is  true  there  is  a  mild  form  of 
liberalism  which  is  permitted  in  Russia, 
and  found  even  among  the  official  classes 
and  in  s'ociety.  When  referred  to  in 
newspapers  it  is  apt  to  mislead  the  for- 
eign reader  by  indicating  the  existence  in 
Russia  of  a  recognized  and  progressive 
Libera]  party.  It  is,  however,  merely  a 
fashionable  profession  of  a  liberalism  by 
persons  who  enlarge  on  the  advantages 
of  constitutional  government  as  a  princi- 
ple for  countries  to  which  it  is  applica- 
ble, and  who  are  anxious  to  give  freedom 
to  the  people  when  they  are  fit  for  it,  and 
so  forth.  With  grave  signs  of  agrarian 
troubles  in  several  parts  of  the  empire, 
with  an  ever-increasing  army  of  officials, 
with  oppressive  taxation,  with  annual 
deficits  and  new  loans,  with  national 
credit  strained  almost  to  its  limit,  with  a 
large  and  increasing  revolutionary  party 
which  lays  hold  of  the  intellect  of  the  coun- 
try, and  which  cannot  be  kept  down  even 
by  the  severest  methods  of  repression,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  outlook  in  Rus- 
sian politics  is  a  dark  one.  As  to  the 
issue  of  the  perilous  conflict  between  czar 
and  people,  it  requires  but  little  political 
insight  to  predict  that  the  present  system 
in  Russia  cannot   last.     It  would  not  be 
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PUTTING    IN    THE    SHADE,    ETC. 


PUTTING  IN  THE  SHADE. 


'TwAS  his  little  daughter's  portrait  — 

Child  as  a  lily  fair; 

Clear  as  some  crystal  stream  her  eye, 

Sunlit  her  golden  hair. 

He  blent  his  colors  tenderly; 

Love  was  in  every  hue 

That  decked  the  canvas  pale,  whereon 

His  darling's  face  he  drew. 

"What  dost  thou,  darling  father,  now?" 

The  little  maid  would  say; 

"And  why  that  darkness  on  the  brow 

I  saw  not  yesterday  ? 

Such  sombre  hues  are  not  for  me  — 

I  love  the  light,"  she  said. 

"  My  little  daughter,"  answered  he, 

"  I'm  putting  in  the  shade. 

"  'Twere  not  a  perfect  picture,  if 

The  dark  lights  were  away ; 

To  show  the  brightness  needeth  yet 

The  help  of  shadows  grey  : 

Be  patient,  little  maiden  mine, — 

No  shadow  without  sun  ! 

How  dark  was  needed  thou  shalt  see 

When  all  the  work  is  done  !  " 

O  'twas  the  Master  Painter,  in 

Her  early  morning  tide. 

That  called  that  little  maiden  from 

Her  doating  father's  side  ; 

And  left  the  old  man  weeping  lone 

Beside  her  little  face. 

Still  smiling  from  the  canvas  in 

Its  innocence  and  grace. 

"  'Tis  well,  O  Heavenly  Master  !  well !  " 

The  old  man  softly  said  ; 

"To  make  my  picture  perfect,  thou 

Art  putting  in  the  shade  : 

Be  patient,  restless  spirit,  then  — 

No  shadow  without  sun  ! 

That  dark  was  needed  thou  wilt  see 

When  all  the  work  is  done." 

Month. 


SPRINGTIME. 


Lo  !  already  a  fern  new-born 

Curls  in  the  hedgerow  his  mimic  horn, 

And  the  primrose  hourly  edges  aside 

The  leafy  driftage  of  wintertide  ; 

Far  in  the  vale,  where  the  woods  are  still. 

Stands  a  delicate  daffodil ; 

Hasting  brooks  in  the  prime  of  the  year 

Murmur  merrily,  —  April's  here, 

With  gentle  rains  and  westerly  vanes, 

Buttercup-buds  and  daisy-chains. 

Between  moist  meadow  and  sunlit  sky 
The  sad-voiced  plover  is  circling  high ; 
Sudden  and  loud  through  larch  and  fir 
Rings  the  laugh  of  the  woodpecker ; 


And  the  wagtail  flirts  his  plumage  pied 
In  snatches  of  flight  by  the  waterside ; 
Garden  voices  that  late  were  dumb 
Whistle  and  warble,  —  a  time  will  come 
For  shade  of  leaves  and  pillage  of  sheaves 
And  swallows  a-twitter  in  last  year's  eaves. 

Lo  !  she  comes,  in  the  old  sweet  ways 
The  happy  April  of  other  days. 
Maiden  April,  merry  of  mien, 
Trips  afield  in  the  meadow  green  ; 
Sick  or  sound,  or  sorry  or  glad. 
Utter  it,  echo  it,  lass  and  lad, 
Lad  and  lass  in  the  youth  of  the  year 
Echo  it,  utter  it,  —  April's  here, 
Then  comes  May,  pleasure  and  play. 
Holiday-dance  and  roundelay. 
Cornhiill  Magazine.  A.   T.   K. 


IN  THE   FLOODS. 
"  A  disbramarsi  la  decenne  sete." 

Broad  reaches  of  chill  water  overflowing 

Shiver  and  take  no  rest, 
Under  the  grey  wind  that  goes  blowing,  blow- 
ing, 

Into  the  ashen  west. 


Wet  ways  and   leafless  woods   and   meadows 
lonely, 

Hearing,  hear  not  my  cry  : 
O  love,  love,  come  to  me  and  give  me  only 

One  kiss  before  I  die. 

Out  of  the  world,  in  pleasant  grassy  closes 

Of  pleached  garden  ground. 
Where  no  floods  come  nor  east  wind  shakes 
the  roses. 

My  lost  love  goes,  rose-crowned. 

Ah,  if  in  infinite  time  I  might  but  find  her, 

Where  in  that  luminous  air 
She  walks,  with   trellised  moss-roses   behind 
her, 

The  sunlight  on  her  hair  : 

Love,  I  would  say,  for  Love's  own  sake,  whc 
guerdon 

Is  life  at  worst  or  best. 
Take  this  tired  life  that  is  so  sore  a  burden 

Away,  and  give  me  rest. 

Would  she  not  listen,  in  her  own  sweet  fashion  ? 

Would  she  not  pity  and  take 
The  life  half  dead  with  unavailing  passion 

Its  ten  years'  thirst  to  slake  ? 

Then,  as  I  turned  out  of  her  presence,  weep- 
ing, 
Might  not  she  likewise  say 
Softly :  O  heart,  but  now  thou  art  in  my  keep- 
ing. 
Thou  shalt  not  go  away? 
Longman's  Magazine.  J>   W.   MaCKAIU 
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From  The  Church  Quarterly  Review. 
BISHOP  THIRLWALL.* 

The  friends  of  Bishop  Thirlvvall  have 
done  scant  justice  to  his  memory.  The 
list  of  works  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  our  article  shows  that  three  per- 
sons have  been  employed  either  in  editing 
such  of  his  works  as  it  was  thought  proper 
to  republish,  or  in  recounting  some  few 
particulars  of  a  life  which  ought,  we  think, 
to  have  been  related  with  greater  detail 
and  a  more  lucid  arrangement  of  mate- 
rials. We  are  told  by  Dean  Perowne  that 
"the  bishop's  life  was  not  an  eventful 
life."  It  certainly  was  not,  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word,  eventful.  A  bi- 
ography which  relates  the  ever-changing 
incidents  of  a  bustling  career,  spiced  with 
good  stories  and  more  or  less  indiscreet 
revelations  of  matters  hitherto  kept  secret, 
is  doubtless  a  very  entertaining,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  valuable,  production.  We 
think,  however,  that  the  narrative  of  such 
a  life  as  Bishop  Thirhvall's  might,  in  good 
hands,  have  been  made  more  valuable 
and  quite  as  entertaining.  It  is  true  that 
he  rarely  quitted  his  peaceful  retreat  at 
Abergwili ;  but,  paradoxical  as  it  sounds, 
he  was  no  recluse.  He  took  part  in  spirit, 
if  not  in  bodily  presence,  in  all  the  impor- 
tant events,  political,  religious,  and  lit- 
erary, of  his  time  ;  and  when  he  chose  to 
break  silence  in  speech  or  pamphlet  no 
one  could  command  a  more  undivided 
attention  or  exerciseva  more  powerful  in- 
fluence.    Those,   however,    who  wish    to 

*  I.  Remains,  Literary  and  Theological,  of  Con- 
nop  Thirlwall,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  S.  David'' s.  Ed- 
ited by  J.  J.  Stewart  Perowne,  D.D.  Vol.  i: 
Charges  delivered  between  the  years  1842  and  i860. 
Vol.  2:  Charges  delivered  between  the  years  1863  and 
1872.     Svo.     London,  1877. 

2.  Essays,  Speeches,  and  Sermons.  By  Connop 
TiiiRiAVALL,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bisliop  of  S.  David's. 
Edited  by  J.  J.  Stewart  Perowne,  D.D.  Svo.  Lon- 
don, 1880. 

3.  Letters  to  a  Friend.  By  Connop  Thirlwall, 
late  L«rd  I'.ishop  of  S.  David's.  Edited  by  the  Very 
Wcv.  Arthur  Penrhvn  Stanley,  D.D.  Svo.  Lon- 
don, iSSi. 

4.  Letters,  Literary  and  Theological,  of  Connop 
Thirlwrtll,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  S.  David^s.  Edited 
by  the  Very  Rev.  J.  J.  Stewart  Perowne,  D.D., 
Dean  (if  Peterborough,  and  the  Rev.  Louis  Stokes, 
CA.,  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  With  An- 
notations and  Preliminary  Memoirs  by  the  Rev.  Louis 
Stokes.    Svo.     London,  1881. 
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know  what  he  was  must  make  a  concep- 
tion of  him  for  themselves  out  of  his 
works,  for  they  will  derive  but  little  help 
from  his  biographers  and  editors,  if  we 
except  the  brief  but  deeply  interesting 
preface  written  by  Dean  Perowne.  Mr. 
Stokes,  the  author  of  the  very  meagre 
thread  of  narrative  which  connects  to- 
gether the  letters  published  in  1881,  had 
not  the  advantage  of  knowing  Bishop 
Thirlwall  personally,  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  possessed  the  qualities  essential 
to  a  biographer.  Important  events  of  the 
bishop's  life  are  either  left  altogether  un- 
noticed, or  treated  so  scantily  that  they 
might  as  well  have  been  omitted.  It  has 
been  stated  that  Bishop  Thirhvall's  own 
dislike  of  even  alluding  to  past  contro- 
versies operated  as  a  reason  for  omitting 
certain  subjects,  as,  for  instance,  the  Rev. 
Rowland  Williams's  letter  to  him  and  his 
reply;  but  surely  such  sentimental  con- 
siderations ought  not  to  have  been  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  completeness  of  an 
historic  picture.  Dean  Perowne  tells  us 
in  his  preface  that  the  materials  for  the 
biography  are  "scanty  and  imperfect." 
This  good-natured  effort  to  save  the  char- 
acter of  his  colleague  only  serves  to  bring 
out  more  clearly  the  unfitness  of  the  latter 
for  the  task  which  he  undertook.  The 
scantiness  of  the  materials  rendered  it  all 
the  more  necessary  that  the  editor  should 
have  made  the  most  of  those  submitted 
to  him  —  should  have  used  every  care  in 
illustrating  them,  and  should  have  supple- 
mented them  with  all  the  information  at- 
tainable in  the  way  of  dates,  references, 
and  the  like.  This  view  of  his  duties 
does  not  seem  to  have  presented  itself  to 
Mr.  Stokes.  Again,  we  may  ask,  why 
did  not  Dean  Stanley,  at  whose  sugges- 
tion Mr.  Stokes  was  employed,  collaborate 
with  him  ?  We  can  conceive  no  reason 
for  publishing  the  "  Letters  to  a  Friend" 
in  a  separate  volume,  and  many  for  insert- 
ing them  in  their  proper  place  in  the  other 
series.  They  deal  with  no  distinct  class 
of  subject;  but,  on  the  contrary,  elucidate 
many  points  left  obscure  in  the  volume 
published  in  the  following  year,  and  which 
seems  lo  have  been  intended  as  the  final 
'•Life  and  Letters  "  of  the  bishop.  His 
life,  as  we  understand  the  word,  has  yet 
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to  be  written ;  and  we  fear  death  has  re- 
moved most  of  those  who  could  perform 
the  task  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  sub- 
ject. For  ourselves,  all  that  we  propose 
to  do  is  to  try  to  set  forth  his  talents  and 
his  character,  by  the  help  of  the  materials 
before  us,  and  of  such  personal  recollec- 
tions as  we  have  been  able  to  gather 
together. 

Connop  Thirlwall  was  born  February 
II,  1797.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Thirlwall,  minister  of  Tavistock  Chapel, 
Broad  Court,  Long  Acre,  lecturer  of  S. 
Dunstan,  Stepney,  and  chaplain  to  the 
celebrated  Thomas  Percy,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Dromore,  resided  at  Mile  End.  We 
can  give  no  information  about  him  except 
the  above  list  of  his  preferments;  and  of 
Connop's  mother  we  only  know  that  her 
husband  describes  her  as  "pious  and 
virtuous,"  and  anxious  to  "promote  the 
temporal  and  eternal  welfare"  of  her  chil- 
dren. She  had  the  satisfaction  of  living 
long  enough  to  see  her  son  a  bishop.* 
Connop  must  have  been  a  fearfully  preco- 
cious child.  In  1S09  the  fond  father  pub- 
lished a  small  duodecimo  volume  entitled 
"Primitias;  or.  Essays  and  Poems  on 
Various  Subjects,  Religious,  Moral,  and 
Entertaining.  By  Connop  Thirlwall, 
eleven  years  of  age."  The  first  of  these 
essays  is  dated  "June  30,  1804.  Seven 
years  old  ;  "  and  in  the  preface  the  father 
tells  us :  — 

In  the  short  sketch  which  I  shall  take  of  the 
young  author,  and  his  performance,  I  mean 
not  to  amuse  the  reader  with  anecdotes  of  ex- 
traordinary precocity  of  genius  ;  it  is,  however, 
but  justice  to  him  to  state,  that  at  a  very  early 
period  he  read  English  so  well  that  he  was 
taught  Latin  at  three  years  of  age,  and  at  four 
read  Greek  with  an  ease  and  fluency  which 
astonished  all  who  heard  him.  From  that  time 
he  has  continued  to  improve  himself  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and 
English  languages.  His  talent  for  composi- 
tion appeared  at  the  age  of  seven,  from  an 
accidental  circumstance.  His  mother,  in  my 
absence,  desired  his  elder  brother  to  write  his 
thoughts  upon  a  subject  for  his  improvement, 
when  the  young  author  took  it  into  his  head  to 
ask  her  permission  to  take  the  pen  in  hand 
too.     His  request  was  of  course  complied  with, 

*  Letters,  etc.,  p.  177. 
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without  the  most  remote  idea  he  could  write 
an  intelligible  sentence,  when  in  a  short  time 
he  composed  that  which  is  first  printed,  "  On 
the  Uncertainty  of  Life."  From  that  time  he 
was  encouraged  to  cultivate  a  talent  of  which 
he  gave  so  flattering  a  promise,  and  generally 
on  a  Sunday  chose  a  subject  from  Scripture. 
The  following  essays  are  selected  from  those 
lucubrations. 

We  will  quote  a  passage  from  one  of 
these  childish  sermons,  written  when  he 
was  eight  years  old.  The  text  selected 
is,  "  Behold,  I  will  add  unto  thy  days  fif- 
teen years"  (Isaiah  xiii.  6);  and,  after 
some  commonplaces  on  the  condition  of 
Hezekiah,  the  author  takes  occasion  from 
the  day,  January  i,  1806,  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing reflections  :  — 

I  shall  now  consider  what  resolutions  we 
ought  to  form  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  year. 
The  intention  of  God  in  giving  us  life  was  that 
we  might  live  a  life  of  righteousness.  The 
same  ever  is  His  intention  in  preserving  it. 
We  ought,  then,  to  live  in  righteousness  and 
obey  the  commandments  of  God.  Do  we  not 
perceive  that  another  year  is  come,  that  time 
is  passing  away  quickly,  and  eternity  is  ap- 
proaching ?  and  shall  we  be  all  this  while  in  a 
state  of  sin,  without  any  recollection  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  nearer  at  hand  ?  But 
we  ought,  in  the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  to 
form  a  resolution  to  be  more  mindful  of  the 
great  account  we  must  give  at  the  last  day,  and 
live  accordingly:  we  ought  to  form  a  resolu- 
tion to  reform  our  lives,  and  walk  in  the  ways 
of  God's  righteousness;  to  abhor  all  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh,  and  to  live  in  temperance;  and 
resolve  no  more  to  offend  and  provoke  God 
with  our  sins,  but  repent  of  them.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  year  we  should  reflect  a  little  : 
although  we  are  kept  alive,  yet  many  died  in 
the  course  of  last  year ;  and  this  ought  to  make 
us  watchful. 

There  is  not  much  originality  of  thought 
in  this;  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
the  suspicion  that  the  paternal  sermons, 
to  which  the  author  doubtless  listened 
every  Sunday,  suggested  the  form,  and 
possibly  the  matter,  of  these  essays. 
What  meaning  could  a  child  of  eight  attach 
to  such  expressions  as  "  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh,"  or  "repentance,"  or  "eternity"? 
Still,  notwithstanding  this  evident  imita- 
tion of  others  in  the  matter,  the  style  has 
a  remarkable  individuality.  Indeed,  just 
as  the  portrait  of  the  child  which  is  pre- 
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fixed  to  the  volume  recalls  forcibly  the 
features  of  the  veteran  bishop  at  seventy 
years  of  age,  we  fancy  that  we  can  detect 
in  the  style  a  foreshadowing  of  some  of 
the  qualities  which  rendered  that  of  the 
man  so  remarkable.  There  is  the  same 
orderly  arrangement  of  what  he  has  to 
say,  the  same  absence  of  rhetoric,  the 
same  logical  deduction  of  the  conclusion 
from  the  premisses.  As  we  turn  over  the 
pages  we  are  struck  by  the  extent  of  read- 
ing which  the  allusions  suggest.  The 
best  English  authors,  the  most  famous 
men  of  antiquity,  are  quoted  as  if  the 
writer  were  familiar  with  them.  The 
themes,  too,  are  singularly  varied.  We 
find  "  An  Eastern  Tale,"  which,  though 
redolent  of  "  Rasselas,"  is  not  devoid  of 
originality  and  has  considerable  power  of 
description;  an  "Address"  delivered  to 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Drapers  at 
their  annual  visit  to  Bancroft's  School, 
which  is  not  more  fulsome  than  such  com- 
positions usually  are;  and  lastly,  half-a- 
dozen  poems,  which  are  by  far  the  best 
things  in  the  book.  Let  us  take,  almost  at 
random,  a  few  lines  from  the  last :  "  Char- 
acters often  Seen,  but  little  Marked :  a 
Satire."  A  young  lady,  called  Clara,  is 
anxious  to  break  off  a  match,  and  lays 
her  plot  in  the  following  fashion  :  — 

The   marriage   eve   arrived ;   she  chanced  to 

meet 
The  unsuspecting  lover  in  the  street; 
Begins  an  artful,  simple  tale  to  tell. 
"  I'm  glad  to  see  your  future  spouse  so  well, 
But  I  just  heard  —  "     "  What  ?"  cries  the  cu- 
rious swain. 
"You  may  not  like  it;  I  must  not  explain." 
*'  What  was  the  dear,  delusive  creature  at  ?  " 
*'  Oh  !  nothing,  nothing,  only  private  chat." 
"A  pack  of  nonsense  !  it  cannot  be  true  !  " 
"As  if,  dear  girl,  she  could  be  false  to  you  !  " 

Here,  again,  there  may  not  be  much 
originality  of  thought,  but  the  versifica- 
tion is  excellent,  and  the  whole  piece  of 
surprising  merit,  when  we  reflect  that  it 
was  written  by  a  child.  Yet,  whatever 
may  be  the  worth  of  this  and  other  pieces 
in  the  volume  before  us  as  a  promise  of 
future  greatness,  we  cannot  but  pity  the 
poor  little  fellow,  stimulated  by  the  incon- 
siderate vanity  of  his  parents  to  a  prig- 
gish affectation  of  teaching  others  when 
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he  ought  to  have  been  either  learning 
himself  or  at  play  with  his  schoolfellows; 
and  we  can  thoroughly  sympathize  with 
the  bishop's  feelings  respecting  the  book. 
The  lady  to  whom  the  "Letters  to  a 
Friend  "  were  written  had  evidently  asked 
him  for  a  copy,  and  obtained  the  follow- 
ing answer: — 

I  am  sure  that  if  you  knew  the  point  in  my 
foot  which  gives  me  pain  you  would  not  select 
that  to  kick  or  tread  upon  ;  and  I  am  equally 
sure  that  if  you  had  been  aware  of  the  intense 
loathing  with  which  I  think  of  the  subject  of 
your  note  you  would  not  have  recalled  it  to  my 

mind.     When  Mrs.  P ,  in  the  simplicity  of 

her  heart,  and  no  doubt  believing  it  to  be  an 
agreeable  subject  to  me,  told  me  at  dinner  on 
Thursday  that  she  possessed  the  hated  volume, 
it  threw  a  shade  over  my  enjoyment  of  the 
evening,  and  it  was  with  a  great  effort  that, 
after  a  pause,  I  could  bring  myself  to  resume 
the  conversation.  If  I  could  buy  up  every  copy 
for  the  flames,  without  risk  of  a  reprint,  I 
should  hardly  think  any  price  too  high.  Let 
me  entreat  you  never  again  to  remind  me  of 
its  existence.* 

In  1809  young  Thirlwall  was  sent  as  a 
day  scholar  to  the  Charterhouse,  the 
choice  of  a  school  having  very  likely  been 
determined  by  the  fact  that  his  father 
resided  at  the  east  end  of  London.  The 
records  of  his  school  days  are  provok- 
ingly  incomplete;  nay,  almost  a  blank. 
We  should  like  to  know  whether  he  was 
ever  a  boy  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word;  whether  he  ever  played  at  games, f 
or  got  into  mischief,  or  obtained  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  flogging.  As  far  as  his  stud- 
ies were  concerned,  he  was  fortunate  in 
going  to  the  Charterhouse  when  that  ex- 
cellent scholar  Dr.  Raine  was  head  mas- 
ter,  and  in  being  the  contemporary  of 
severcl  boys  who  afterwards  distinguisiied 
themselves,  among  whom  may  be  spe- 
cially mentioned  his  life-long  friend  Julius 
Charles  Hare,  and  George  Grote,  with 
whom,  in  after  years,  he  was  to  be  united 
by  an  identity  of  literary  work.  His  chief 
friend,  however,  at   this  period    was  not 

•  Letters  to  a  Friend,  p.  155. 

t  Dean  Perowne  mentions  (Preface,  p.  viii.)  that  "at 
school  he  did  not  care  to  enter  into  the  games  and 
amusements  of  the  otlier  boys,  but  was  to  be  seen  at 
phiy-hour  witlidrawinij  himself  into  some  corner  with  a 
pile  of  books  under  his  arm." 
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one  of  his  schoolfellows,  but  a  young  man 
named  John  Candler,*  a  Quaker,  resident 
at  Ipswich.  Several  of  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him  during  the  four  years  spent 
at  Charterhouse  have  fortunately  been 
preserved.  When  we  remember  that 
these  were  written  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  sixteen,  they  must  be  regarded 
as  possessing  extraordinary  merit.  They 
are  studied  and  rather  stilted  composi- 
tions, evidently  the  result  of  much  thought 
and  labor,  as  was  usual  in  days  when 
postage  cost  eightpence  ;  but  they  reveal 
a  wonderfully  wide  extent  of  reading,  and 
an  interest  in  passing  events  not  usual  in 
so  ardent  a  student  as  the  writer  evidently 
had  even  then  become.  Young  Candler 
was  "a  friend  to  liberty"  and  an  admirer 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  His  correspon- 
dent criticises  the  popular  hero  and  the 
mob,  who,  "after  having  broken  the  min- 
isterial windows  and  pelted  the  soldiers 
with  brickbats,  have  gone  quietly  home 
and  left  him  to  his  meditations  upon 
Tower  Hill,"  with  much  severity.  Most 
thoughtful  boys  are  fond  of  laying  down 
the  lines  of  their  future  life  in  their  let- 
ters to  their  schoolfellows  ;  but  how  few 
there  are  who  do  not  change  their  opin- 
ions utterly,  and  end  by  adopting  some 
profession  wholly  different  from  that 
which  at  first  attracted  them  !  This  was 
not  the  case  with  Thirlwall.  We  find 
him  writing  at  twelve  years  old  in  terms 
which  he  would  not  have  disdained  at 
fifty.  "I  shall  never  be  a  bigot  in  poli- 
tics," he  says ;  "whither  my  reason  does 
not  guide  me  I  will  suffer  myself  to  be 
led  by  the  nose  by  no  man."  f  "I  would 
ask  the  advocates  for  confining  learning 
to  the  breasts  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
noble,  in  whose  breasts  are  the  seeds  of 
sedition  and  discontent  most  easily  sown  ? 
In  that  of  the  unenlightened  or  well- 
informed  peasant?  In  that  of  a  man 
incapable  of  judging  either  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  his  station  or  the  means  of 
ameliorating  it?  .  .  .  These  were  long 
since  my  sentiments."  J  And,  lastly,  on 
the  burning  question  of  Parliamentary 
reform  :  "  Party  prejudice  must  own  it 
rather  contradictory  to  reason  and  com- 
mon sense  that  a  population  of  one  hun- 
dred persons  should  have  two  represen- 


*  Candler  was  seven  years  older  than  Thirlwall.  He 
was  junior  assistant  in  a  draper's  shop  at  Ipswich,  and 
afterwards  set  up  in  business  on  his  own  account  at 
Chelmsford,  where  he  became  a  leading  member-of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  He  died,  nearly  eighty  years  of 
age,  in  1872.  We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  how 
he  became  acquainted  with  Thirlwall. 

t  Letters,  etc.,  p.  7. 
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tatives,  while  four  hundred  thousand  are 
without  one.  These  are  abuses  which 
require  speedy  correction."*  He  had 
evidently  been  taken  to  see  Cambridge, 
and  was  constantly  looking  forward  to 
his  residence  there.  His  anticipations, 
however,  were  not  wholly  agreeable.  At 
that  time  he  did  not  care  much  for  classics. 
He  thought  that  they  were  not  "objects 
of  such  infinite  importance  that  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  man's  life,  the  time 
which  he  passes  at  school  and  at  college, 
should  be  devoted  to  them."  In  after- 
life he  said  that  he  had  been  "injudi- 
ciously plied  with  Horace  at  the  Charter- 
house," and  that,  in  consequence,  "  many 
years  elapsed  before  I  could  enjoy  the 
most  charming  of  Latin  poets."  f  He  ad- 
mits, however,  that  he  is  looking  forward 
"with  hope  and  pleasing  anticipation  to 
the  time  when  I  shall  immure  myself  "  at 
Cambridge ;  and  he  makes  some  really 
admirable  reflections,  most  unusual  at 
that  period,  on  university  distinctions 
and  the  use  to  be  made  of  them. 

There  is  one  particular  in  which  I  hope  to 
differ  from  many  of  those  envied  persons  who 
have  attained  to  the  most  distinguished  aca- 
demical honors,  Several  of  these  seem  to  have 
considered  the  years  which  they  spent  at  the 
University  not  as  the  time  of  preparation  for 
studies  of  a  severer  nature,  but  as  the  term  of 
their  labors,  the  completion  of  which  is  the 
signal  for  a  life  of  indolence,  dishonorable  to 
themselves  and  unprofitable  to  mankind.  Lit- 
erature and  science  are  thus  degraded  from 
their  proper  rank  as  the  most  dignified  occu- 
pations of  a  rational  being,  and  are  converted 
into  instruments  for  procuring  the  gratification 
of  our  sensual  appetites.  This  will  not,  I 
trust,  be  the  conduct  of  your  friend.  Sorry 
indeed  should  I  be  to  accept  the  highest  hon- 
ors of  the  University  were  I  from  that  time 
destined  to  sink  into  an  obscure  and  useless 
inactivity.^ 

An  English  translation  of  the  ^'- Pe7i- 
sees  de  PascaV  had  fallen  in  his  way  ;  and, 
in  imitation  of  that  great  thinker,  he  had 
formed  a  resolution,  of  which  he  begs  his 
friend  to  remind  him  in  future  years,  to 
devote  himself  wholly  to  such  studies 
(among  others  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew)  as  would  fit  him 
for  the  clerical  profession.  We  shall 
see  that  he  never  really  faltered  from 
these  intentions;  for,  though  he  was  at 
one  time  beset  with  doubts  as  to  his  fit- 
ness to  perform  the  practical  duties  of  a 
clergyman,  he   was  from   first   to   last  a 

*  Letters,  p.  8. 
t  Letters  1»  a  Friend,  p.  225. 

%  Letters,  etc.,  p.  21.  The  letter  is  dated  Deceml/er, 
1813,  when  the  writer  was  sixteen  years  old. 
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theologian,  and  only  admitted  other  stud- 
ies as  ancillary  to  that  central  object. 

Thirlwall  left  Charterhouse  in  Decem- 
ber, 1813,  and  proceeded  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  October  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  How  he  spent  the  interval 
has  not  been  recorded  —  probably,  like 
many  other  boys  educated  at  a  purely 
classical  school,  in  doing  his  best  to  ac- 
quire an  adequate  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics, to  his  deficiency  in  which  there 
are  frequent  references.  He  was  so  far 
successful  in  his  efforts  that  he  obtained 
the  place  of  22nd  senior  optime  in  1818, 
when  he  proceeded  in  due  course  to  his 
degree.  Meanwhile,  however  great  his 
distaste  for  the  classics  might  have  been 
at  school,  he  had  risen  to  high  distinction 
in  them;  for  he  obtained  the  Craven 
University  scholarship  when  only  a  fresh- 
man, as  well  as  the  Bell  scholarship,  and 
in  the  year  of  his  degree  the  first  chan- 
cellor's medal.*  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his 
college.  It  is  provoking  to  have  to  admit 
that  our  record  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  first  part  of  his  Cambridge  career 
must  begin  and  end  here.  Of  the  second 
portion,  when  he  returned  to  his  college 
and  became  assistant  tutor,  we  shall  have 
plenty  to  say  hereafter;  but  of  his  under- 
graduate days  no  record  has  been  pre- 
served. He  had  the  good  fortune  to  en- 
ter his  college  when  the  society  there 
was  exceptionally  brilliant;  among  his 
contemporaries  were  Sedgwick,  Whewell, 
the  two  VVaddingtons,  his  old  friend 
Hare,  who  gained  a  fellowship  in  the 
same  year  as  himself,  and  many  others 
who  contributed  to  make  that  period  of 
university  history  a  golden  age.  We  can 
imagine  him  in  their  company  "  moulding 
high  thought  in  colloquy  serene,"  and 
taking  part  in  anything  which  might  de- 
velop the  general  culture  of  the  place  ;  but 
beyond  the  facts  that  he  was  secretary  to 
the  Union  Society  in  181 7,  when  the  *'  de- 
bate was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
the  proctors,  who  laid  on  its  members  the 
commands  of  the  vice-chancellor  to  dis- 
perse, and  on  no  account  to  resume  their 
discussions,"  f  and  that  he  had  acquired  a 

•  Professor  Monk,  who  had  examined  Thirlwall  on 
one  of  these  occasions,  was  so  much  struck  with  the 
vigor  and  accuracy  of  his  translations  that  he  remarked 
to  a  friend,  who  liad  also  liad  experience  of  iiis  worth 
as  a  scholar,  "  Had  I  been  sitting  in  my  library,  with 
unlimited  access  to  books,  I  could  not  have  done  bet- 
ter."    "  Nor  so  well."  was  the  reply. 

t  Cooper's  Annals  of  the  town  and  University  of 
CambridRe,  iv.  516.  The  words  between  inverted  com- 
mas in  our  text  are  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  .State- 
ment rcRarding  tlie  Union,  an  Academical  Debating; 
Society,  which  existed  at  Cambridge  from  February  13, 


high  reputation  for  eloquence  as  a  speak- 
er there,*  we  know  nothing  definite  about 
him.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
any  new  friends  ;  but  as  Julius  Hare  was 
in  residence  during  the  same  period  as  he 
was,  the  two  doubtless, saw  much  of  each 
other;  and  it  is  probably  to  him  that 
Thirlwall  owed  the  love  of  Wordsworth 
which  may  be  detected  in  some  of  his 
letters,  his  fondness  for  metaphysical 
speculation,  and  his  wish  to  learn  Ger- 
man. The  only  letters  preserved  are 
addressed  to  his  old  correspondent  Mr. 
Candler,  and  to  his  uncle  Mr.  John 
Thirlwall,  and  they  give  us  no  informa- 
tion special  to  Cambridge.  He  dwells  on 
his  fondness  for  ancient  history,  on  his 
preference  for  that  of  Greece  over  that  of 
Rome;  he  records  the  addition  of  the 
Italian  and  German  languages  to  his 
stock  of  acquirements ;  and  describes 
with  enthusiasm  his  yearning  for  foreign 
travel,  which  each  year  grew  stronger. 

I  certainly  was  not  made  to  sit  at  home  in 
contented  ignorance  of  the  wonders  of  art  and 
nature,  nor  can  I  believe  that  the  restlessness 
of  curiosity  I  feel  was  implanted  in  my  disposi- 
tion to  be  a  source  of  uneasiness  rather  than 
enjoyment.  Under  this  conviction  I  peruse 
the  authors  of  France  and  Italy,  with  the  idea 
that  the  language  I  am  now  reading  I  may  one 
day  be  compelled  to  speak,  and  that  what  is 
now  a  source  of  elegant  and  refined  entertain- 
ment may  be  one  day  the  medium  through 
which  I  shall  disclose  my  wants  and  obtain  a 
supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  is  the 
most  enchanting  of  my  day-dreams  ;  it  has 
been  for  some  years  past  my  inseparable  com- 
panion. And,  apt  as  are  my  inclinations  to 
fluctuate,  I  cannot  recollect  this  to  have  ever 
undergone  the  slightest  abatement.! 

The  letter  from  which  we  have  selected 
the  above  passage  was  written  to  his  un- 
cle in  1816;  in  another,  written  a  few 
months  later  to  his  friend  Mr.  Candler, 
he  enters  more  fully  into  his  difficulties 
and  prospects.  The  earlier  portion  of  the 
letter  is  well  worth  perusal  for  the  insight 
it  affords  into  the  extent  of  his  reading 
and  the  originality  of  his  criticisms;  but 
it  is  the  concluding  paragraph  which  is 

1815,  to  March  24,  1817,  when  it  was  suppressed  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor^  The  "  statement"  is  evidently  offi- 
cial, and  is  thoroughly  business-like  and  temperate. 
The  vice-chancellor  was  Dr.  Wood,  master  of  St.  John's 
College  ;  the  officers  of  the  society  were  :  Mr.  Whewell, 
President;  Mr.  Thirlwall,  Secretary ;  Mr.  H.  J. 
Rose,  Treasurer.  The  late  Professor  Selwyn,  in  a 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Union  buildinjr,  Oc- 
tober 30,  1866,  staled  that  on  the  entrance  of  the 
proctors  the  nresident  said,  "Strangers  will  please  to 
withdraw,  and  the  House  will  take  the  message  into 
consideration." 

•  Autobiography  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  p.  135. 

t  Letters,  etc.,  p.  31. 
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specially  interesting  to  a  biographer.  We 
do  not  know  to  what  influences  the  change 
was  due,  but  it  is  evident  that  his  mind 
was  passing  through  a  period  of  unrest; 
his  old  determinations  had  been,  at  least 
for  the  moment,  uprooted,  and  he  looked 
forward  with  uncertain  eyes  to  an  un- 
known future.  "  My  disinclination  to  the 
Church,"  he  says,  "has  grown  from  a 
motive  into  a  reason."  The  bar  had 
evidently  been  suggested  to  him  as  the 
only  alternative,  and  on  that  dismal  pros- 
pect he  dilates  with  unwonted  bitterness. 
It  would  take  him  away  from  all  the  pur- 
suits he  loved  most  dearl}',  and  put  in 
their  place  "the  routine  of  a  barren  and 
uninteresting  occupation,"  in  which  not 
only  would  the  best  years  of  his  life  be 
wasted,  but  —  and  this  is  what  he  seems 
to  have  dreaded  most  —  his  loftier  aspira- 
tions would'  be  degraded,  and  when  he 
had  become  rich  enough  to  return  to  lit- 
erature he  would  feel  no  inclination  to  do 
so. 

The  fellowship  examination  in  1818 
having  ended  in  Thirlwall's  election,  he 
was  free  to  go  abroad,  and  at  once  started 
alone  for  Rome.  At  that  time  Niebuhr 
was  Prussian  envoy  there,  and  Bunsen 
his  secretary  of  legation.  Thirlwall  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  bring  with  him  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Madame  Bunsen,  who 
had  been  a  Miss  Waddington,  cousin  to 
Professor  Monk,  and  had  married  Bun- 
sen about  a  year  before  Thirlwall's  visit. 
The  following  amusing  letter  from  Ma- 
dame Bunsen  to  her  mother  gives  an  in- 
teresting picture  of  Thirlwall  in  Rome  :  — 

March  16,  1819.  —  Mr.  Hinds  and  Mr.  Thirl- 
wall are  here.  .  .  .  My  mother  has,  I  know, 
sometimes  suspected  that  a  man's  abilities  are 
to  be  judged  of  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  his  Cam- 
bridge honors ;  but  I  believe  that  rule  is  really 
not  without  exception,  for  Mr.  Thirlwall  is 
certainly  no  dunce,  although,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  he  attained  high  honors  at  Cam- 
bridge at  an  earlier  age  than  anybody  except, 
I  believe,  Person.  In  the  course  of  their  first 
interview  Charles  heard  enough  from  him  to 
induce  him  to  believe  that  Mr.  Thirlwall  had 
studied  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  good  earnest, 
not  merely  ior  prizes ;  also  that  he  had  read 
Mr.  Niebuhr's  Roman  History  proved  him  to 
possess  no  trifling  knowledge  of  German ;  and, 
as  he  expressed  a  wish  to  improve  himself  in 
the  language,  Charles  ventured  to  invite  him 
to  come  to  us  on  a  Tuesday  evening  whenever 
he  was  not  otherwise  engaged,  seeing  that 
many  Germans  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  on 
that  day.  Mr.  Thirlwall  has  never  missed  any 
Tuesday  evening  since,  except  the  moccoli  mght 
and  one  other  when  it  rained  dogs  and  cats. 
He  comes  at  eight  o'clock,  and  never  stirs  to  go 
away  till  everybody  else  has  wished  good-night, 
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often  at  almost  twelve  o'clock.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  behave  more  like  a  man  of 
sense  and  a  gentleman  than  he  has  always  done 
—  ready  and  eager  to  converse  with  anybody 
that  is  at  leisure  to  speak  to  him,  but  never 
looking  fidgety  when  by  necessity  left  to  him- 
self;  always  seeming  animated  and  attentive, 
whether  listening  to  music,  or  trying  to  make 
out  what  people  say  in  German,  or  looking  at 
one  of  Goethe's  songs  in  the  book  while  it  is 
sung.  And  so  there  are  a  great  many  reasons 
for  our  being  very  much  pleased  with  Mr. 
Thirlwall ;  yet  I  rather  suspect  him  of  being 
very  cold  and  very  dry ;  and  although  he  seeks, 
and  seeks  with  general  success,  to  understand 
everything,  and  in  every  possible  way'increase 
his  stock  of  ideas,  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  his 
understanding  anything  that  is  to  he/eU  rather 
than  explained,  and  that  cannot  be  reduced  to 
a  system.  I  was  led  to  this  result  by  some 
most  extraordinary  questions  that  he  asked 
Charles  about  Faust  (which  he  had  borrowed 
of  us,  and  which  he  greatly  admired  neverthe- 
less, attempting  a  translation  of  one  of  my 
favorite  passages,  which,  however,  I  had  not 
pointed  out  to  him  as  such),  and  also  by  his 
great  fondness  for  the  poems  of  Wordsworth, 
two  volumes  of  which  he  insisted  on  lending 
to  Charles.  These  books  he  accompanied 
with  a  note,  in  which  he  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  necessity  of  reading  the  author's  prose 
essays  on  his  owrt poems,  in  order  to  be  enabled 
to  relish  the  latter.  Yet  Mr.  Thirlwall  speaks 
of  Dante  in  a  manner  that  would  seem  to 
prove  a  thorough  taste  for  his  poetry,  as  well 
as  that  he  has  really  and  truly  studied  it ;  for 
he  said  to  me  that  he  thought  no  person  who 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  understand  the  whole 
of  the  Divina  Commedia  would  doubt  about 
preferring  the  "  Paradiso  "  to  the  two  preceding 
parts,  an  opinion  in  which  I  thoroughly  agree.* 
As  Mr.  Thirlwall  can  speak  P'rench  suffi- 
ciently well  to  make  himself  understood,  and 
as  he  has  something  to  say,  Charles  found  it 
very  practicable  to  make  him  and  Professor 
Bekker  acquainted,  though  Professor  Bekker 
has  "usually  the  great  defect  of  w^^r  speaking 
but  when  he  is  prompted  by  his  own  inclina- 
tion, and  of  never  being  inclined  to  speak  except 
to  persons  whom  he  has  long  known  —  that  is, 
to  whose  faces  and  manners  he  has  become  ac- 
customed and  whose  understanding  or  charac- 
ter he  respects  or  likes.  ...  In  conclusion,  I 
must  say  about  Mr.  Thirlwall  that  I  was  pre- 
possessed in  his  favor  by  his  having  made  up 
in  a  marked  manner  to  Charles  rather  than  to 
myself.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  on  with 
him,  but  I  had  all  the  advances  to  make ;  and 
I  can  never  think  the  worse  of  a  young  man, 
just  fresh  from  college  and  unused  to  the  so- 
ciety of  women,  for  not  being  at  his  ease  with 
them  at  first. 

It  is  vexatious  that  Thirlwall's  biogra- 
phers should  have  failed  to  discover  —  if 

*  An  old  friend  of  Bishop  Thirlwall  informs  us  that 
he  retained  his  preference  for  the  "  Paradiso"  in  after 
years. 
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indeed  they  tried  to  discover  —  any  infor- 
mation about  his  Roman  visit,  to  which 
he  always  looked  back  with  delight,  occa- 
sioned as  much  by  the  friends  he  had 
made  there  as  by  "  the  memorable  scenes 
and  objects  "he  had  visited.*  So  far  as 
we  know,  the  above  letter  is  the  only  au- 
thority extant.  We  should  like  to  have 
heard  whether  Thirlwall  had,  or  had  not, 
any  personal  intercourse  with  Niebuhr, 
whom  we  have  reason  to  believe  he  never 
met;  and  to  what  extent  Bunsen  influ- 
enced his  future  studies.  We  find  it 
stated  in  Bunsen's  life  that  he  determined 
Thirlvvall's  wavering  resolutions  in  favor 
of  the  clerical  profession.!  This,  we 
shall  see,  is  clearly  a  mistake;  but,  when 
we  consider  the  strong  theological  bias  of 
Bunsen's  own  mind,  it  does  seem  probable 
that  he  would  direct  his,  attention  to  the 
modern  school  of  German  divinity.  We 
suspect  that  Thirlwall  had  been  already 
influenced  in  this  direction  by  the  ex- 
ample, if  not  by  the  direct  precepts,  of 
Herbert  Marsh,  then  Lady  Margaret's 
professor  of  theology  at  Cambridge,^  who 
had  stirred  up  a  great  controversy  by 
translating  Michaelis's  "Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament,"  and  by  promoting  a 
more  free  criticism  of  the  Gospels  than 
had  hitherto  been  thought  permissible. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
the  friendship  which  began  in  Rome  was 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  abiding  in- 
fluences which  shaped  Thirlwall's  charac- 
ter, and  just  half  a  century  afterwards  we 
find  him  referring  to  Bunsen  as  a  sort  of 
oracle  in  much  the  same  language  that 
Dr.  Arnold  was  fond  of  employing. 

We  must  pass  lightly  and  rapidly  over 
the  next  seven  years  of  Thirlwall's  life. 
He  entered  as  a  law  student  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  in  February,  1820,  and  in  1827  re- 
turned to  Cambridge.  In  the  intervening 
period  he  had  given  the  law  a  fair  trial; 
but  the  more  he  saw  of  it  the  less  he  liked 
it.  It  is  painful  to  think  of  the  weary 
hours  spent  over  work  of  which  he  could 
say,  four  years  after  he  had  entered  upon 
it,  "  It  can  never  be  anything  but  loath- 
some to  me  ;  "  §  "  my  aversion  to  the  law 
lias  not  increased,  as  it  scarcely  could, 
from  the  first  day  of  my  initiation  into  its 
mysteries  ;  "  or  to  read  his  pathetic  utter- 
ances to  Bunsen,  describing  his  wretched- 
ness, and  the  delight  he  took  in  his  brief 

•  Letter  to  Bunsen,  November  a  i,  1831,  Letters,  etc., 
p.  99. 

t  Memoirs  of  Baron  Bunsen,  i.  339. 

t  Marsh  was  professor  from  1807  to  1819.  The  first 
volume  of  hit  translation  of  Michaelis  had  appeared  in 
1793. 

5  Letters,  el:.,  p.  55. 


excursions  out  of  law  into  literature,  con- 
soling himself  with  the  reflection  that  per- 
haps he  gained  in  intensity  of  enjoyment 
what  he  lost  in  duration.  With  these 
feelings  it  would  have  been  useless  for 
him  to  persevere;  but  we  think  it  not 
improbable  that  much  of  his  future  emi- 
nence as  a  bishop  might  have  been  due 
to  his  legal  training.  As  a  friend  has 
remarked,  "he  carried  the  temper,  and 
perhaps  the  habit,  of  equity  into  all  his 
subsequent  work."  Even  in  these  years, 
however,  law  was  not  allowed  to  engross 
his  whole  time.  From  the  beginning  he 
had  laid  this  down  as  a  fixed  principle. 
He  spent  his  vacations  in  foreign  travel, 
and  every  moment  he  could  snatch  from 
law  was  devoted  to  a  varied  course  of 
reading,  of  which  the  main  outcome  was  a 
translation  of  Schleiermacher'.s  "  Critical 
Essay  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,"*  to 
which  his  friend  Hare  had  introduced 
him.  To  those  who  take  the  trouble  of 
reading  this  almost  forgotten  piece  of 
criticism  it  will  appear  strange  that  Thirl- 
wall should  have  spent  so  much  time  over 
such  a  curious  specimen  of  misplaced  in- 
genuity. The  explanation  is  to  be  found, 
we  think,  in  the  opportunity  it  afforded 
him  for  studying  the  whole  question  of 
the  origin  and  authorship  of  the  synoptic 
Gospels,  and,  as  the  title-page  informs  us, 
for  dealing  with  the  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject  which  had  ap- 
peared since  Bishop  Marsh's  "  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Origin  and  Composition  of 
our  three  first  Canonical  Gospels,"  pub- 
lished in  1801.  In  this  direct  reference  to 
Marsh's  work,  we  find  a  confirmation  of 
our  theory  that  Thirlwall  owed  to  him  his 
position  as  a  critical  theologian,  though 
we  can  hardly  imagine  a  greater  differ- 
ence than  that  which  must  have  existed 
in  all  other  matters  between  the  passion- 
ate Toryism  of  the  one  and  the  serene 
Liberalism  of  the  other. 

Thirlwall's  return  to  Cambridge  took 
place  in  1827,  and  he  at  once  undertook 
his  full  share  of  college  and  university 
work.f  His  friend  Hare  had  set  the  ex- 
ample in  1822  by  accepting  a  classical 
lectureship  at  Trinity  College  at  the  ur- 
gent request  of  Mr.  Whewell,  then  lately 
appointed  to  one  of  the  tutorships, J  and 

•  A  Critical  Essay;  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  By 
Dr.  Frederick  Schleiermacher.  With  an  introduction 
by  the-translator,  containing  an  account  of  the  contro- 
versy respecting  the  origin  of  the  first  three -Gospels 
since  Bishop  Marsh'sdissertation.   8vo.    London:  1825. 

t  Between  1827  and  183a  he  held  the  college  ofRces 
of  Junior  Bursar,  Junior  iJean,  and  Head  Lecturer.  In 
1838,  1830,  1832,  and  1834  he  was  one  of  the  examiners 
for  the  Classical  Tripos. 

t  Sec  Dean  Stanley's  memoir  of  Archdeacon  Hare, 
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Thirlwall  had  paid  visits  to  him  in  the 
long  vacations  of  1824  and  1825.  It  is 
probable  that  at  one  of  these  visits  the 
friends  had  planned  their  translation  of 
Niebuhr's  "History  of  Rome,"  and  that 
the  convenience  of  working  at  it  together 
determined  the  precise  period  of  Thirl- 
wall's  return  to  the  university.  The  first 
volume  was  far  advanced  in  1827,  and 
published  early  in  1828.  The  second  did 
not  appear  until  1832.  The  publication 
of  what  Thirlwall  rightly  terms  "a  won- 
derful masterpiece  of  genius"  in  an  En- 
glish dress  formed  an  epoch  in  historical 
and  classical  literature  in  this  country. 
'Yet,  notwithstanding  its  pre-eminent  ex- 
cellence, the  work  of  the  translators  was 
bitterly  attacked  in  various  places,  but 
particularly  in  a  note  appended  to  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Qiiai'terly  Review,  a  criticism 
which  is  now  remembered  only  as  having 
called  forth  a  reply  known  in  the  univer- 
sity as  "  Hare's  bark  and  Thirlwall's 
bite."*  The  pamphlet  consists  of  sixty- 
three  pages,  of  which  sixty  belong  to  the 
former,  and  a  "  Postscript,"  of  little  more 
than  two,  to  the  latter.  It  is  probable 
that  Hare's  elaborate  vindication  of  his 
author,  his  brother  translator,  and  him- 
self, had  but  little  effect  on  any  one; 
Thirlwall's  indignant  sarcasms — worthy 
of  the  best  days  of  that  controversial 
style  in  which  he  subsequently  became  a 
master  —  must  have  made  the  writer  feel 
ashamed  of  himself.  He  had  expressed 
pity  that  the  translators  should  have 
wasted  "such  talents  on  the  drudgery  of 
translation."  Thirlwall  took  exception  to 
the  phrase,  and  pointed  out  that  their  in- 
tellectual labor  did  not  deserve  to  be  so 
spoken  of. 

On  the  other  hand,  intellectual  labor  prompt- 
ed and  directed  by  no  higher  consideration 
than  that  of  personal  emolument  appears  to 
me  to  deserve  an  ignominious  name  ;  nor  do  I 
think  such  an  employment  the  less  illiberal, 
however  great  may  be  the  abilities  exerted,  or 
the  advantages  purchased.  But  I  conceive 
such  labor  to  become  still  more  degrading, 
when  it  is  let  out  to  serve  the  views  and  advo- 
cate the  opinions  of  others.  It  sinks  another 
step  lower  in  my  estimation,  when,  instead  of 
being  applied  to  communicate  what  is  excel- 
lent and  useful,  it  ministers  to  the  purpose  of 

prefixed  to  the  third  edition  of  "  The  Victory  of  Faith." 
1874. 

*  A  Vindication  of  Niebuhr's  "  History  of  Rome" 
from  the  Charges  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  By  Julius 
Charles  Hare,  M.A.  Cambridge,  1829.  The  passage 
commented  on  will  be  found  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
for  January,  1829  (vol.  xxxix.,  p.  8).  The  first  edition 
of  Niebuhr's  own  work  had  been  highly  praised  in  an 
article  in  the  same  review  for  June,  1825  (vol.  xxxii.  p. 
67). 
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excluding  from  circulation  all  such  intellectual 
productions  as  have  not  been  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  the  party  to  which  it  is  itself  subservient. 
But  when  I  see  it  made  the  instrument  of  a 
religious,  political,  or  literary  proscription, 
forging  or  pointing  calumny  and  slander,  to 
gratify  the  malice  of  hotter  and  weaker  heads 
against  all  whom  they  hate  and  fear,  I  have 
now  before  me, an  instance  of  what  I  consider 
as  the  lowest  and  basest  intellectual  drudgery. 
I  leave  the  application  of  these  distinctions  to 
the  Quarterly  Reviewer. 

In  1831  the  two  friends  started  the 
publication  of  the  Philological  Museum. 
It  had  a  brief  but  glorious  career.  Only 
six  numbers  were  published,  but  they 
contained  "more  solid  additions  to  En- 
glish literature  and  scholarship"  than 
had  up  to  that  time  appeared  in  any  other 
journal.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Dean 
Perowne  has  republished  seven  of  Thirl- 
wall's contributions,  among  which  is  the 
well-known  essay  "  On  the  Irony  of  Soph- 
ocles." In  1832,  when  Mr.  Hare  left 
Cambridge,  his  friend  succeeded  him  as 
assistant  tutor,  to  give  classical  lectures 
to  the  undergraduates  on  Whewell's 
"side."  For  a  time  all  went  well.  His 
lectures  were  exceedingly  popular  with 
those  capable  of  appreciating  them,  as 
was  shown  by  the  large  attendance  not 
only  of  undergraduates,  but  of  the  best 
scholars  in  the  college,  men  who  had  al- 
ready taken  their  degrees,  and  who  were 
working  for  the  fellowship  examination 
or  for  private  improvement.  They  were 
remarkable  for  translations  of  singular 
excellence,  and  for  an  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  as  systematic  as 
Hare's  had  been  desultory,  as  we  learn 
from  traditions  of  them  which  still  sur- 
vive, and  from  two  volumes  of  notes  which 
now  lie  before  us,  taken  down  at  a  cours® 
on  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  Moreover 
Thirlwall  was  personally  popular.  He 
was  the  least  "  donnish  "  of  the  resident 
fellows,  and  sought  the  society  of  under- 
graduates, inviting  the  men  who  attended 
his  lectures  to  walk  with  him  or  to  take 
wine  at  his  rooms  after  Hall.  He  de- 
lighted in  a  good  story,  and  used  to  throw 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  his  whole  frame 
shaking  with  suppressed  merriment,  when 
anything  especially  humorous  struck  his 
fancy.  He  had  one  habit  which,  had  it 
been  practised  with  less  delicacy,  might 
have  marred  his  popularity.  He  was  fond 
of  securing  an  eager  but  inconsiderate 
talker,  whom  he  drew  out,  by  a  series  of 
subtle  questions,  for  the  amusement  of 
the  rest.  So  well  known  was  this  pecul- 
iarity among  his  older  friends  that  after 
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one  of  his  parties  a  person  who  had  not 
been  present  has  been  heard  to  inquire 
from  another  who  had  just  left  his  rooms, 
"Who  was  fool  to-day?" 

In  1834  Thirlwall's  connection  with  the 
educational  staff  of  the  college  was  rudely 
severed  by  the  celebrated  controversy  re- 
specting the  admission  of  Dissenters  to 
degrees.  This  debate  has  been  long 
since  forgotten  in  the  university;  but  the 
influence  which  it  exercised  on  Thirlwall's 
future  career,  as  well  as  its  own  intrinsic 
interest,  point  it  out  for  particular  notice. 
We  had  occasion  in  a  recent  article*  to 
sketch  the  changes  which  took  place  in 
the  university  between  1815  and  1830.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the.stormy  period 
of  our  political  history  which  is  associated 
with  the  first  Reform  Bill  fell  between 
those  dates.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  Cambridge  should  escape  an  influ- 
ence by  which  the  country  was  so  pro- 
foundly affected.  Indeed,  it  may  be  cited 
as  a  sign  of  the  absorbing  interest  of  that 
question,  that  it  did  affect  the  university 
so  seriously;  for  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  in  the  previous  century  external 
events,  no  matter  how  important,  had 
made  but  little  impression.  In  1746  we 
find  the  poet  Gray  lamenting  that  his  fel- 
low academicians  were  so  indifferent  to 
the  march  of  the  Pretender;  and  even  the 
French  Revolution  excited  but  a  languid 
enthusiasm,  though  Dr.  Milner,  the  vice- 
chancellor,  and  his  brother  Heads,  did 
their  best  to  draw  attention  to  it  by  ex- 
pelling from  the  university  Mr.  Frend,  of 
Jesus  College,  for  writing  a  pamphlet 
called  "Peace  and  Union,"  which  advo- 
cated the  principles  of  its  leaders.  With 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1830,  however,  the 
case  was  very  different.  Sides  were  ea- 
gerly taken ;  discussions  grew  hot  and 
angry;  old  friends  became  estranged; 
and,  years  afterwards^  when  children  of 
the  next  generation  asked  questions  of 
their  parents  about  some  one  whose  name 
was  mentioned  in  their  hearing,  but  with 
whom  they  were  not  personally  acquainted, 
the  common  answer  they  received  was  : 
"That  is  Mr.  So-and-so;  he  used  to  be 
very  intimate  with  us  before  the  Reform 
Bill ;  but  we  never  speak  now." 

Among  other  matters  then  debated  was 
the  exclusion  of  Dissenters  from  participa- 
tion in  the  advantages  of  the  universities. 
The  propriety  of  imposing  tests  at  ma- 
triculation, and  on  proceeding  to  degrees, 
especially  to  degrees   in  the  faculties  of 

•  Half  a  Century  of  Cambridge  Life,  Church  Quar- 
terly Review,  April,  1882. 
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law  and  physic,  had  been  from  time  to 
time  debated,  both  in  the  university  and 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  ancient 
practice  had,  notwithstanding,  been  stead- 
ily maintained.  On  one  occasion,  in  1773, 
the  House  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  de- 
cline, by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-six,  to  receive  a  petition  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  December,  1833,  however,  Pro- 
fessor Pryme  offered  graces  to  the  Senate 
for  appointing  a  syndicate  to  consider  the 
abolition  or  the  modification  of  subscrip- 
tion on  graduation.  The  "Caput"  re- 
jected them.  In  February  of  the  following 
year.  Dr.  Cornwallis  Hewett,  Downing 
professor  of  medicine,  offered  similar 
graces  to  consider  the  subject  with  special 
reference  to  the  faculty  of  medicine.  This 
also  was  rejected  by  the  "  Caput."  These 
two  rejections,  following  so  closely  upon 
each  other,  made  it  evident  that  the  au- 
thorities of  the  university  were  not  dis- 
posed so  much  as  to  consider  the  subject. 
It  was  therefore  determined  to  extend  the 
field  of  the  controversy,  and  at  once  to 
apply  to  the  legislature.  A  meeting  was 
held'  at  Professor  Hewett's  rooms  in 
Downing  College,  at  which  it  was  agreed 
to  present  an  identical  petition  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  document 
began  by  stating  the  attachment  of  the 
petitioners  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
to  the  university  as  connected  therewith  ; 
and  further,  their  belief  "that  no  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  polity  was  ever  so  devised 
by  the  wisdom  of  man  as  not  to  require, 
from  time  to  time,  some  modification  from 
the  change  of  external  circumstances  or 
the  progress  of  opinion."  They  then 
suggested  —  this  was  the  word  they  em- 
ployed, 

"that  no  corporate  body,  like  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  can  exist  in  a  free  country  in 
honor  and  safety  unless  its  benefits  be  commu- 
nicated to  all  classes  as  widely  as  may  be  com- 
patible with  the  Christian  principles  of  its 
foundation;"  and  urged  "the  expediency  of 
abrogating  by  legislative  enactment  every  re- 
ligious test  exacted  from  members  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  before  they  proceed  to  degrees,  whether 
of  Bachelor,  Master,  or  Doctor,  in  Arts,  Law, 
or  Physic." 

This  petition  was  signed  by  sixty-two 
resident  members  of  the  Senate.  Among 
them  were  two  masters  of  colleges.  Dr. 
Davy,  of  Caius,  and  Dr.  Lamb,  of  Corpus 
Christi  ;  and  nine  professors,  Hewett, 
Lee,  Cumming,  Clark,  Babbage,  Sedgwick, 
Airy,  Musgrave,  Henslow;  some  of  whom 
were  either  Conservatives,  or  vcrv  moder- 
ate Liberals.  It  was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Lords  by  Earl  Grey,  and  to  the 
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House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Spring-Rice, 
member  for  the  town  of  Cambridge.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  it  was  met, 
after  an  interval  of  about  ten  days,  by  a 
protest,  signed  by  one  hundred  and  ten 
residents  ;  which  was  shortly  followed  by 
a  counter-petition  to  Parliament,  signed 
by  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  members 
of  the  Senate,  mostly  non-residents  —  a 
number  which  would  no  doubt  have  been 
greatly  enlarged  had  there  been  more 
time  for  collecting  signatures.*  These 
expressions  of  opinion,  however,  which 
showed  that  even  resident  members  of 
the  university  were  not  unanimous  in  de- 
siring the  proposed  relief,  while  non-resi- 
dents were  probably  strongly  opposed  to 
it,  did  not  prevent  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  make 
it  "  lawful  for  all  his  Majesty's  subjects 
to  enter  and  matriculate  in  the  universi- 
ties of  England,  and  to  receive  and  enjoy 
all  degrees  in  learning  conferred  therein 
(degrees  in  divinity  alone  excepted),  with- 
out being  required  to  subscribe  any  arti- 
cles of  religion,  or  to  make  any  declara- 
tion of  religious  opinions  respecting 
particular  modes  of  faith  and  worship." 
The  third  reading  of  this  bill  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  eighty-nine  ;  but  it  was 
rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  hundred  and  two. 

It  will  easily  be  imagined  that  these 
proceedings  were  watched  with  the  great- 
est interest  at  Cambridge.  Public  opin- 
ion had  risen  to  fever  heat,  and  a  plentiful 
crop  of  pamphlets  was  the  result.  It  is 
difficult  nowadays  to  read  without  a  smile 
these  somewhat  hysterical  productions, 
and  to  note  the  non-fulfilment  of  their 
prophecies  of  untold  evils  to  come,  should 
the  fatal  measure  suggested  by  the  peti- 
tioners ever  pass  into  the  statute-book. 
Among  these,  that  which  most  concerns 
our  present  purpose  is  one  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Turton,  then  Regius  professor  of  divinity, 
and  afterwards  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely,  en- 
titled, "Thoughts  on  the  Admission  of 
Persons,  without  regard  to  their  Religious 
Opinions,  to  certain  Degrees  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  England."  Dr.  Turton  was 
universally  respected,  and  his  pamphlet 
attracted  great  attention  on  that  account, 
and  also  from  the  ability  and  ingenuity  of 
the  argument.  He  adopted  the  compara- 
tive method;  and  endeavored  to  prove 
the  evils  that  would  ensue  from  the  inter- 
course of  young  men  who  differed  widely 

■*  The  first  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Lords  on  March  21,  1834  ;  the  protest  is  dated  April  3  ; 
and  the  counter-petition  was  presented  on  April  21  in 
the  same  year. 
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from  one  another  in  theological  beliefs^ 
by  tracing  the  history  of  the  theological 
seminary  for  Nonconformists,  commenced 
by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  1729, 
at  Northampton,  and  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Daventry  in  1751.  The  gaunt- 
let thus  thrown  down  was  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Thirl  wall,  who  lost  but  little  time  in 
addressing  to  him  a  "Letter  on  the  Ad- 
mission of  Dissenters  to  Academical 
Degrees."  After  stating  briefly  that  what 
he  was  about  to  say  would  be  said  on  his 
own  responsibility,  and  that  he  did  not 
come  forward  as  "the  organ  or  advocate" 
of  those  who  had  taken  the  same  side  as 
himself,  many  of  whom,  he  thought,  would 
not  agree  with  him,  he  proceeded  to  at- 
tack the  analogy  between  Cambridge  and 
Daventry  which  Dr.  Turton  had  attempted 
to  establish.  "Our  colleges,"  he  boldly 
asserted,  "are  not  theological  seminaries. 
We  have  no  theological  colleges,  no  theo- 
logical tutors,  no  theological  students." 
The  statement  was  literally  true  ;  it  might 
even  be  said  to  be  as  capable  of  demon- 
stration as  the  first  proposition  of  the 
first  book  of  Euclid's  "  Elements  of  Ge- 
ometry;" but  uttered  in  that  way,  in  a 
controversial  pamphlet,  in  support  of 
a  most  unpopular  cause,  it  must  have 
sounded  like  the  blast  of  a  hostile  trum- 
pet. This,  however,  was  not  all.  Dr. 
Turton  had  claimed  for  the  universities 
the  same  privilege  which  was  enjoyed  by 
Nonconformists,  viz.,  the  possession  of 
colleges  where  those  "principles  of  reli- 
gion alone  are  taught  which  are  in  agree- 
ment with  their  own  peculiar  views."  Mr. 
Thirlwall,  therefore,  proceeded  to  inquire 
whether  the  colleges,  though  not  theologi- 
cal seminaries,  might  be  held  to  be  schools 
for  religious  instruction.  This  question 
again  he  answered  in  the  negative;  and 
his  opponent  having  placed  in  the  fore- 
most rank  among  the  privileges  long  ex- 
ercised by  the  universities  (i)  the  relation 
of  tutor  to  pupil,  (2)  the  chapel  services, 
(3)  the  college  lectures,  he  proceeded  to 
examine  whether  these  could  "properly 
be  numbered  among  the  aids  to  religion 
which  this  place  furnishes."  To  him  it 
appeared  impossible,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  instil  religion  into  men's 
minds  against  their  will.  "  We  cannot  even 
prescribe  exercises,  or  propose  rewards 
for  it,  without  killing  the  thing  we  mean 
to  foster."  The  value  of  the  three  aids 
above  enumerated  had  been,  he  thought, 
greatly  exaggerated;  and  compulsory  at- 
tendance at  chapel  —  "  the  constant  repe- 
tition of  a  heartless,  mechanical  service  " 
—  he  denounced  as  a  positive  evil. 
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My  reason  for  thinking  that  our  daily  ser- 
vices might  be  omitted  altogether,  without  any 
material  detriment  to  religion,  is  simply  that, 
as  far  as  my  means  of  observation  extend,  with 
an  immense  majority  of  our  congregation  it  is 
not  a  religious  service  at  all,  and  that  to  the 
few  remaining  it  is  the  least  impressive  and 
edifying  that  can  well  be  conceived. 

He  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  way  in 
which  the  service  was  conducted ;  the 
outward  decorum  was  nearly  perfect. 

But  if  this  decorum  were  to  be  carried  to  the 
highest  perfection,  as  it  might  easily  be,  if  it 
should  ever  become  a  mode  and  a  point  of 
honor  with  the  young  men  themselves,  the 
thing  itself  would  not  rise  one  step  in  my  esti- 
mation. I  should  still  think,  that  the  best 
which  could  be  said  of  it  would  be,  that  at  the 
end  it  leaves  every  one  as  it  found  him,  and 
that  the  utmost  religion  could  hope  from  it 
would  be  to  suffer  no  incurable  wounds. 

As  to  any  other  purposes,  foreign  to  those 
of  religion,  which  may  be  answered  by  these 
services,  I  have  here  no  concern  with  them.  I 
know  that  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  at- 
tendance at  chapel  is  essential  to  discipline  ; 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  what 
kind  of  discipline  is  meant :  whether  it  is  a 
discipline  of  the  body,  or  of  the  mind,  or  of  the 
heart  and  affections.  As  to  the  first,  I  am  very 
sensible  of  the  advantage  of  early  rising  ;  but  I 
think  this  end  might  be  obtained  by  a  much 
less  circuitous  process,  and  I  suppose  that  it 
will  hardly  be  reckoned  among  the  uses  of  our 
evening  service,  that  it  sometimes  proves  a 
seasonable  interruption  to  intemperate  gaiety; 
but  I  confess  that  the  word  discipline,  applied 
to  this  subject,  conveys  to  my  mind  no  notions 
which  I  would  not  wish  to  banish  :  it  reminds 
me  either  of  a  military  parade,  or  of  the  age 
when  we  were  taught  to  be  good  at  church. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  existing  state  of 
things  he  suggested  a  weekly  service, 
"which  should  remind  the  young  men  of 
that  to  which  they  have,  most  of  them, 
been  accustomed  at  home."  Such  a  ser- 
vice as  this,  he  thought,  "  would  afford 
the  best  opportunity  of  affording  instruc- 
tion of  a  really  religious  kind,  which 
should  apply  itself  to  their  situation  and 
prospects,  and  address  itself  to  their  feel- 
ings." 

Next  he  took  the  college  lectures  in 
divinity,  and  proceeded  to  show  that,  for 
the  most  part,  they  had  no  claim  to  be 
called  theological.  This  part  of  his  pam- 
phlet excited  even  greater  dissatisfaction 
than  the  other;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  was  by  far  the  weakest  part  of  his 
(  ase.  His  statements  were  presently  ex- 
amined, and  conipletely  refuted,  by  Mr. 
J-iobert  Wilson  Evans,  then  a  resident 
fellow  of  Trinity,  who  published  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  lectures  on  the  New 
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Testament  which  he  had  given  during  the 
past  year  in  his  own  college. 

Up  to  this  time  Mr.  Whewell  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  controversy,  because  he 
had  felt  himself  unable  "fully  to  agree 
with  either  of  the  contending  parties." 
But  his  position  as  tutor  of  the  college 
whence  the  denunciation  of  the  existing 
system  had  emanated  —  for  the  system  of 
Trinity  College  was  practically  the  system 
of  all  the  other  colleges  in  the  university 
also  —  compelled  him,  though  evidently 
with  the  greatest  reluctance,  to  break  si- 
lence. He  argued  that  Thirlwall's  opin- 
ion, that  we  cannot  prescribe  exercises  or 
propose  rewards  for  religion  without  kill- 
ing that  which  we  fain  would  foster, 
strikes  at  the  root  of  all  connection  be- 
tween religion  and  civil  institutions,  such 
as  an  Established  Church  and  the  like; 
that  external  influences  have  always  been 
recognized  by  Christian  communities,  and 
must  have  been  used  even  in  the  case  of 
those  services  at  home  which  his  oppo- 
nent approved.  Chapel  service  is  nothing 
more  than  family  prayers.  H,  therefore, 
we  teach  our  students  that  compulsion  is 
destructive  of  all  religion,  shall  we  not 
make  them  doubt  the  validity  of  the  reli- 
gion which  was  instilled  into  their  minds 
at  home?  The  aim  of  such  ordinances 
and  safeguards  is  to  throw  a  religious 
character  over  all  the  business  of  life  ;  to 
bind  religious  thought  upon  us  by  the 
strongest  of  all  constraints  —  the  con- 
straint of  habit.  He  admitted  that  all 
was  not  perfect  in  the  chapel  services  as 
they  existed  ;  and  lamented  that  the  task 
of  those  who  wished  to  make  the  under- 
graduates more  devout  would  hencefor- 
ward be  harder  than  it  had  ever  been  be- 
fore, through  their  consciousness  of  a 
want  of  unanimity  among  their  instruct- 
ors. A  stated  method  is  of  use  in  reli- 
gion as  it  is  in  other  studies.  What 
would  become  of  men  under  the  voluntary 
system?  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that 
in  a  subsequent  pamphlet  written  a  few 
months  later  —  in  September,  1834 — he 
spoke  in  favor  of  such  a  change  in  the 
Sunday  service  as  Mr.  Thirlwall  had  sug- 
gested. Towards  the  close  of  his  master- 
ship this  change  was  effected,  and  a 
sermon  was  introduced  at  the  second  of 
the  two  morning  services  on  Sundays. 
We  are  not  aware,  however,  that  the 
movement  which  resulted  in  this  alteration 
was  regarded  with  any  special  favor  hy 
the  master. 

Thirlwall's  pamphlet  is  dated  May  21  ; 
Whewell's  four  days  later.     On  the  26lh 
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Mr.  Thirlwall,  caUingupon  him  to  resign 
the  assistant  tutorship.  The  words  used 
were :  — 

I  trust  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  resigning 
the  appointment  of  assistant  tutor  which  I  con- 
fided to  you  somewhat  more  than  two  years 
ago.  Your  continuing  to  retain  it  would,  I  am 
convinced,  be  very  injurious  to  the  good  gov- 
ernment, the  reputation,  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  college  in  general,  to  the  interests  of  Mr. 
Whevvell  in  particular,  and  to  the  welfare  of 
the  young  men,  and  of  many  others. 

In  another  passage  he  went  further 
still:  — 

With  respect  to  the  letter  itself,  I  have  read 
it  with  some  attention,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
with  extreme  pain  and  regret.  It  appears  to 
me  of  a  character  so  out  of  harmony  with  the 
whole  constitution  and  system  of  the  college 
that  I  find  some  difliculty  in  understanding  how 
a  person  with  such  sentiments  can  reconcile  it 
to  himself  to  continue  a  member  of  a  society 
founded  and  conducted  on  principles  from 
which  he  differs  so  widely. 

The  heads  of  houses  of  that  day  re- 
garded themselves  as  seated  upon  an  aca- 
demic Olympus,  from  whose  serene 
heights  they  surveyed  the  common  herd 
beneath  them  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous 
pity  ;  and  they  not  only  exacted,  but  were 
commonly  successful  in  obtaining,  the 
most  precise  obedience  from  their  sub- 
jects. In  Trinity  College,  however,  at 
least  since  the  days  of  Dr.  Bentley,  the 
master  had  usually  been  in  the  habit  of 
consulting  the  seniors  before  taking  any 
important  step;  on  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, it  is  quite  clear  that  the  seniors 
were  not  consulted.  The  master  prob- 
ably thought  that  as  he  appointed  the 
assistant  tutors  he  could  also  remove 
them.  We  believe,  however,  that  even 
in  those  days  the  master  usually  con- 
sulted the  tutors  before  appointing  their 
subordinates ;  and  common  courtesy 
would  have  suggested  a  similar  course  of 
action  before  dismissing  a  distinguished 
scholar.  It  is  said  that  the  master  was 
advised  to  take  the  course  he  did  by  Mr. 
Hugh  James  Rose,  who  was  in  the  uni- 
versity at  the  time,  and  on  Whitsunday, 
May  18,  had  preached  a  sermon  at  Great 
St.  Mary's  on  the  "  Duty  of  Maintaining 
the  Truth,"  from  St.  Matt.  x.  27  :  "What 
ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon 
the  housetops."  Thirlwail's  letter,  how- 
ever, was  not  published  before  May  21,  so 
that,  unless  the  nature  of  it  had  been 
known  beforehand,  it  is  clear  that  any- 
thing which  Mr.  Rose  had  said  in  his  ser- 
mon could  not  have  referred  to  it.    That 
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Thirlwall  believed  that  there  was  some 
connection  between  the  sermon,  or  at  any 
rate  the  preacher,  and  his  dismissal,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  when  he  showed 
the  master's  letter  to  one  of  the  junior 
fellows,  who  expressed  indignant  surprise 
that  such  a  course  could  have  been  taken, 
he  remarked  :  "Ah  !  let  this  be  a  warning 
to  you  to  preach  truth,  if  need  be,  upon 
the  housetops,  but  never  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  preach  error."* 

Thirlwall  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the 
master's  commands,  and  then  issued  a 
circular  to  the  fellows  of  the  college,  en- 
closing a  copy  of  the  master's  letter,  in 
order  that  they  might  learn  what  was  "  the 
power  claimed  by  the  master  over  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  public  instruction 
of  the  college,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  exercised; "  and  secondly,  that 
he  might  learn  from  them  how  far  they 
agreed  with  the  master  as  to  the  propriety 
of  his  continuing  a  member  of  the  so- 
ciety. On  this  point  he  entreated  each  of 
them  to  favor  him  with  a  "private,  ex- 
plicit, and  unreserved  declaration  "  of  his 
opinions.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  one 
and  all  desired  to  retain  him  among  them  ; 
and  the  master's  conduct  was  condemned 
by  a  large  majority.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  that  Thirlwail's  own 
conduct  was  held  to  be  free  from  fault. 
He  was  much  blamed  for  having  resigned 
so  hastily,  without  consulting  any  one,  as 
it  would  appear,  except  Whevvell  and 
Perry.  Moreover,  many  of  the  fellows, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Hare,  condemned 
the  master's  action,  and  censured  Thirl- 
wail's rashness  in  publishing  such  senti- 
ments while  holding  a  responsible  office, 
with  almost  equal  severity.  This  feeling 
explains,  as  we  imagine,  the  very  slight 
resistance  made  to  an  act  which,  under 
any  other  circumstances,  would  have 
caused  an  explosion.  The  fellows  felt 
that  the  victim  had  put  himself  in  the 
wrong ;  and  that,  much  as  they  regretted 
the  necessity  of  submission,  it  was  the 
only  course  to  be  taken.  Thirlwall  men- 
tions in  a  letter  to  Professor  Pryme  that 
when  he  showed  the  master's  communi- 
cation to  Whewell,  the  latter  "expressed 
great  regret,"  but  "did  not  intimate  that 
there  could  be  any  doubt  as  to  our  con- 
nection being  at  an  end." 

In  reviewing  the  whole  controversy  at 
a  distance  of  nearly  half  a  century,  with, 
we  must  admit,  a  strong  bias  in  Thirl- 
wail's favor,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit 


*  Thirlwall  was   a  regular  attendant  at  Great 
Mary's,  and  no  doubt  heard  the  sermon  in  question. 
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that  he  fell  into  a  very  grave  error.  In 
all  questions  of  college  management  it  is 
most  important  that  the  authorities  should 
appear,  at  any  rate,  to  be  unanimous ;  and 
there  are  some  expressions  in  a  private 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  Whewell  at 
the  close  of  the  controversy  which  indi- 
cate that  by  that  time  he  had  begun  to 
take  the  same  view.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  he  had  been  drawn  into  an  opposite 
course.  He  had  never  considered  that 
he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  chapel 
discipline;  he  had  agreed  to  attend  him- 
self, but  he  did  not  consider  that  such 
attendance  implied  approval  of  the  sys- 
tem. His  own  attendance,  as  we  learn 
from  a  contemporary,  was  something  more 
than  formal ;  he  was  rarely  absent,  morn- 
ing or  evening;  and  his  behavior  was  re- 
markable for  reverence  and  devotion. 
With  him,  religion  had  nothing  to  do  with 
discipline;  and  it  was  infinitely  shocking 
to  his  pure  and  thoughtful  mind  to  defile 
things  heavenly  with  things  earthly.  The 
far  too  rigorous  rules  of  attendance  which 
were  then  in  force  had  exasperated  the 
undergraduates,  and  their  behavior,  with- 
out being  absolutely  profane,  was  careless 
and  irreverent.  Talking  was  very  preva- 
lent, especially  on  surplice  nights,  when 
the  music  is  choral.  Thirlwall  probably 
knew,  from  the  friendly  intercourse  which 
he  maintained  with  them,  what  their  feel- 
ings were,  and  determined  to  do  his.,best 
to  get  a  system  altered  which  produced 
such  disastrous  results.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  at  that  time  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  prevented  any  shortening  of 
the  service.  Whewell's  mind  was  a  very 
different  one.  Without  being  a  bigot,  he 
had  a  profound  respect  for  the  existing 
order  of  things;  shut  his  eyes  to  any  de- 
fects it  might  have,  even  when  they  were 
pointed  out  to  him ;  and  regarded  attempts 
to  subvert  it,  or  even  to  weaken  it,  as  acts 
of  profanity. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  these 
events  rendered  Cambridge  no  pleasant 
place  of  residence  for  Thirlwall,  deprived 
of  his  occupation  as  a  teacher  and  unsup- 
ported by  any  particularly  strong  force  of 
liberal  opinion  in  the  university.  Yet  he 
had  the  courage  to  make  the  experiment 
of  continuing  to  live  in  college.  He  went 
abroad  for  the  long  vacation  of  1834,  and 
returned  at  the  beginning  of  the  October 
term.  In  a  few  weeks,  however,  the  course 
of  his  life  was  changed  by  an  unexpected 
event.  Lord  Melbourne's  first  ministry 
broke  up,  and  just  as  Lord  Chancellor 
Brougham  was  regretting  that  Sedgwick 
and   Thirlwall  were   the   only  clergymen 
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who  had  deserved  well  of  the  Liberal 
party  for  whom  he  had  been  unable  to 
provide,  came  the  news  of  the  death  of 
one  of  the  canons  of  Norwich  and  of  the 
suicide  of  the  rector  of  Kirby  Underdale, 
a  valuable  but  very  secluded  living  in 
Yorkshire.  He  at  once  offered  the  can- 
onry  to  Sedgwick  and  the  rectory  to 
Thirlwall.  Both  offers  were  accepted,  we 
believe,  without  hesitation  ;  and  both  ap- 
pointments, though  evidently  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  special  fitness  of  the 
persons  selected,  were  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful. Sedgwick  threw  himself  into  the 
duties  of  a  cathedral  dignitary  with  char- 
acteristic vigor;  and  Thirlwall,  whose 
only  experience  of  parochial  work  had 
been  at  Over,  in  Cambridgeshire,  a  small 
village  without  a  parsonage,  of  which  he 
was  vicar  for  a  few  months  in  1829,  be- 
came a  zealous  and  popular  parish  priest. 
His  biographer  records  that  "the  recol- 
lection still  survives  of  regular  services 
with  full  and  attentive  congregations,  in- 
cluding incomers  from  neighboring  vil- 
lages ;  of  the  frequent  visits  to  the  village 
school;  of  the  extempore  prayers  with 
his  flock,  of  which  the  larger  number 
were  Dissenters;  of  the  assiduous  atten- 
tions to  the  sick  and  poor."  And  his  old 
friend.  Archdeacon  Hare,  writing  to  Dr. 
Whewell  in  1840,  describes  his  work  in 
his  parish  as  "perfect,"  and  holds  up  his 
example  as  "an  encouragement"  to  his 
correspondent  to  go  and  do  likewise.* 

Thirlwall  did  not  revisit  Cambridge 
until  1842,  when  he  stayed  in  Trinity 
College  for  two  days  during  the  installa- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  as 
chancellor.  Such  an  occasion,  ho^vever, 
does  not  give  much  opportunity  for  judg- 
ing of  the  real  state  of  the  university. 
He  paid  a  similar  visit  in  1847,  when 
Prince  Albert  was  installed.  After  this 
he  did  not  see  Cambridge  again  until  the 
spring  of  1869,  when  he  stayed  at  Trin- 
ity Lodge  with  the  present  master.  Dr. 
Thompson,  and  on  Whitsunday,  May  16, 
preached  before  the  university  in  Great 
St.  Mary's  Church.  He  has  himself  re- 
corded that  he  was  never  so  much  pleased 
with  the  place  since  he  went  up  as  a 
freshman,  and  has  given  an  amusing  de- 
scription of  a  leisurely  stroll  round  the 
backs  of  the  colleges  and  through  part  of 
the  town,t  which,  he  might  have  added, 
he  insisted  upon  taking  without  a  com- 
panion. Those  who  conversed  with  him 
on  that  occasion  remember  that  he  was 

*  Life  of  Dr.  Whewell,  by  Mrs.  Stair  Douglas,  p. 
211. 
t  Letters  to  a  Friend,  p.  191. 
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much  struck  by  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  university  since  he  had 
left  it;  and  that  he  observed  with  pleasure 
the  increased  numbers  of  the  undergrad- 
uates, and  the  movement  and  activity 
which  seemed  to  reign  everywhere. 

It  was  at  Kirby  Underdale  that  Thirl- 
wall  wrote  the  greater  part  of  the  work  on 
which  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a 
man  of  letters  will  chiefly  rest  —  his  "  His- 
tory of  Greece  "  —  of  which  the  first  vol- 
ume had  been  published  before  he  left 
Cambridge.*  It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate 
for  the  world  that  he  had  bound  himself 
to  produce  the  volumes  at  regular  inter- 
vals, t  and  that  his  editor.  Dr.  Dionysius 
Lardner  (whom  he  used  to  call  "  Dionysius 
the  Tyrant"),  was  not  a  man  to  grant  de- 
lays; for,  had  the  conditions  been  easier, 
parochial  cares  and  new  interests  might 
have  retarded  the  production  of  it  in- 
definitely, or  even  stopped  it  altogether. 
From  the  first  Thirlwall  bad  applied  him- 
self to  the  work  with  strenuous  and  unre- 
mitting energy.  At  Cambridge  he  used 
to  work  all  day  until  half  past  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  he  might  be  seen 
leaving  his  rooms  for  a  half  hour's  rapid 
walk  before  dinner,  which  then  was  served 
in  hall  at  four  o'clock ;  and  in  the  country 
he  is  said  to  have  spent  sixteen  hours  of 
the  twenty-four  in  his  study.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  original  design  of  the 
work,  as  part  of  the  "Cabinet  Cyclo- 
paedia," was,  but  we  have  it  on  Thirlwall's 
own  authority  that  it  was  "  much  narrower 
than  that  which  it  actually  reached,"  %  and 
before  long  it  was  further  expanded  into 
eight  goodly  octavos.  The  first  of  these 
was  scarcely  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
when  Grote's  "  History  of  Greece,"  pub- 
lished, like  its  predecessor,  volume  by 
volume,  began  to  make  its  appearance. 
It  was  mentioned  above  that  Grote  and 
Thirlwall  had  been  schoolfellows ;  but, 
though  they  met  not  unfrequently  in  Lon- 
don afterwards,  Thirlwall  knew  so  little 
of  his  friend's  intentions  that  he  had  been 
heard  to  say,  "Grote  is  the  man  who 
ought  to  write  the  history  of  Greece." 
When  it  did  appear  he  at  once  welcomed 
it  with  enthusiasm.  "  High  as  my  expec- 
tations were  of  it,"  he  writes  to  Dr. 
Schmitz,  "it  has  very  much  surpassed 
them  all,  and  affords  an  earnest  of  some- 
thing which  has  never  been  done  for  the 

*  The  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  vol.  1.  is  dated 
"Trinity  College,  June  i2,_  1835."  The  dates  of  the 
subsequent  volumes  are  li.  iii.,  1836 ;  iv.,  1837 ;  v.,  1838  ; 
vi.,  1839;  vii.,  1840;  viii.,  1844. 

t  Letters,  etc.,  p.  138. 

t  Preface  to  the  second  edition,  dated  "London, 
May,  1845." 
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subject  either  in  our  own  or  any  other 
literature;"*  and  to  Grote  himself,  when 
the  publication  of  four  volumes  had  en- 
abled him  to  form  a  maturer  judgment,  he 
not  only  used  stronger  words  of  praise, 
but  contrasted  it  with  his  own  history  in 
terms  which  for  generosity  and  sincerity 
can  never  be  surpassed.  After  alluding 
to  "the  great  inferiority"  of  his  "own 
performance "  he  concludes  as  follows : 
"  I  may  well  be  satisfied  with  that  meas- 
ure of  temporary  success  and  usefulness 
which  has  attended  it,  and  can  unfeignedly 
rejoice  that  it  will,  for  all  highest  purposes, 
be  so  superseded."  t  It  would  be  beside 
our  present  purpose  to  attempt  a  compar- 
ison of  the  relative  merits  of  these  two 
works,  which,  by  a  curious  coincidence, 
had  been  elaborated  simultaneously. 
They  have  many  points  of  resemblance. 
Both  originated  in  a  desire  to  apply  to  the 
history  of  Greece  those  principles  of  criti- 
cism which  Niebuhr  had  applied  so  suc- 
cessfully to  the  history  of  Rome  ;  both 
were  intended  to  counteract  the  misrep- 
resentations of  Mitford;  both  were  the 
result  of  long  and  careful  preparation. 
Grote  has  a  decided  advantage  in  point 
of  style ;  he  writes  vigorous,  "  newspaper  " 
English,  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
successful  pamphleteer;  while  Thirlwall's 
periods  are  labored  and  somewhat  wooden. 
But,  notwithstanding  Thirlwall's  own 
feeling  of  Grote's  superiority,  and  the 
precedence  which  his  history  has  unques- 
tionably taken  up  to  the  present  time,  we 
think  it  not  improbable  that  posterity  may 
reverse  the  verdict.  Grote  is  always  a 
partisan.  We  do  not  mean  that  he  wil- 
fully misrepresents  facts;  he  certainly 
does  not;  but  he  unconsciously  finds  "ex- 
tenuating circumstances"  for  those  with 
whom  he  sympathizes,  and  condemns  re- 
morselessly those  whose  springs  of  action 
are  alien  to  his  own.  We  need  only  re- 
mind our  readers  of  his  treatment  of 
Kleon  and  Nikias.  Again,  his  busy  life 
left  him  no  leisure  for  acquiring  exact 
scholarship;  and  many  of  his  conclusions 
have  been  overthrown  by  critics  who, 
inferior  to  him  in  power,  possessed  the 
indispensable  knowledge  of  minute  points 
of  language  in  which  he  was  deficient.  J 
Thirlwall,  on  the  contrary,  holds  the 
judicial  balance  with  a  firm  hand.  In 
estimating  character  his  serene  intellect 


*  Letters,  etc.,  p.  194.    The  letter  is  dated  April  9, 
1846. 

t  The  personal  life  of  George  Grote,  by  Mrs.  Grote, 
p.  173. 
t  Thucydides  or  Grote?    By  Richard  Shilleto,  M.A. 
1  1851. 
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is  never  warped  by  partisanship,  or  by  a 
wish  to  present  old  facts  under  a  new 
face  ;  while  from  his  scholarship  and  crit- 
ical power  there  is  no  appeal.  The  public 
will  probably  continue  to  read  Grote ;  but 
we  venture  to  prophesy  that  students  will 
return  to  Thirlvvall,  even  if  they  have  not 
already  done  so. 

After  a  residence  of  five  years  at  Kirby 
Underdale  Thirlwall  was  unexpectedly 
made  Bishop  of  St.  David's  by  Lord  Mel- 
bourne. Lord  Houghton,  an  intimate 
friend  of  both  the  bishop  and  the  minis- 
ter, has  recorded  that  Lord  Melbourne 
was  in  the  habit  not  merely  of  reading, 
but  of  severely  judging  and  criticising 
the  writings  of  every  divine  whom  he 
thought  of  promoting.  By  some  accident 
the  translation  of  Schleiermacher's  essay 
had  fallen  in  his  way  soon  after  it  ap- 
peared; he  had  formed  a  high  opinion  of 
Thirlwall's  share  in  the  work,  and  so  far 
back  as  1837  had  done  his  best  to  send 
the  author  to  Norwich  instead  of  Dr. 
Stanley.  On  this  occasion  the  bishops 
whom  the  minister  consulted  regarded  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  views  sustained  in  the 
essay  as  questionable,  and  Thirlwall's  pro- 
motion was  deferred.  In  1840,  however, 
Lord  Melbourne  got  his  way,  and  the 
bishopric  of  St.  David's  was  offered  in 
due  form  to  the  rector  of  Kirby  Under- 
dale. His  first  impulse  was  to  refuse  ; 
but  his  friends  persuaded  him  to  go  to 
London,  and  at  least  have  an  interview 
with  Lord  Melbourne.  We  do  not  vouch 
for  the  literal  accuracy  of  the  following 
scene,  but  it  is  too  amusing  not  to  be  re- 
lated. The  time  is  the  forenoon;  the 
place.  Lord  Melbourne's  bedroom.  He 
is  supposed  to  be  in  bed,  surrounded  by 
letters  and  newspapers.  On  Thirlwall's 
entrance  he  delivers  the  following  allocu- 
tion :  — 

Very  glad  to  see  you;  sit  down,  sit  down. 
Hope  you  are  come  to  say  you  accept  ?  I  only 
wish  you  to  understand  that  I  don't  intend,  if 
I  know  it,  to  make  a  heterodox  bishop.  I 
don't  like  heterodox  bishops.  As  men  they 
may  be  very  good  anywhere  else,  but  I  think 
they  have  no  business  on  the  bench.  I  take 
great  interest  [lie  continues]  in  theological 
questions,  and  I  have  read  a  good  deal  of  those 
old  fellows  [i^ointing  to  a  pile  of  folio  editions 
of  the  Fathers].  They  arc  excellent  reading, 
and  very  amusing.  Some  time  or  other  we 
must  have  a  talk  about  them.  I  sent  your  edi- 
tion of  Schleiermacher  to  Lambeth,  and  asked 
the  Primate  (Mowley)  to  tell  me  candidly  what 
he  thought  of  it ;  and  look,  here  are  his  notes 
in  the  margin.  Pretty  coi)ious,  you  sec.  He 
docs  not  concur  in  all  your  opinions,  but  he 
says  there  is  nothing  heterodox  in  your  book. 
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Had  he  objected  I  would  not  have  appointed 
you.* 

We  should  like  to  know  how  Thirlwall 
answered  this  strange  defender  of  the 
faith  ;  but  tradition  is  silent  on  the  point. 
Before  leaving,  however,  the  offer  was 
accepted ;  and,  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible, the  bishop  removed  to  his  diocese 
and  entered  upon  his  duties. 

Thirlwall's  life  as  a  bishop  did  not  differ 
much,  at  least  in  its  outward  surround- 
ings, from  his  life  as  a  parish  clergyman. 
The  palace  at  St.  David's  having  been 
allowed  to  fall  to  ruin,  the  bishop  is  com- 
pelled to  live  at  Abergwili,  a  small  village 
near  Carmarthen,  distant  nearly  fifty  miles 
from  his  cathedral.  Most  persons  would 
have  regretted  the  isolation  of  such  a 
position,  but  to  Thirlwall  the  enforced 
solitude  of  Abergwili  was  thoroughly  con- 
genial. There  he  could  read,  as  he  de- 
lighted to  do,  "literally  from  morning  till 
night."  Except  in  summer  time  he  rarely 
quitted  "  Chaos,"  as  he  called  his  library, 
where  books  lined  the  walls  and  shared 
with  papers  and  letters  the  tables,  chairs, 
and  floor.  It  is  curious  that  a  man  with 
so  orderly  a  mind  should  have  had  such 
disorderly  habits.  His  letters  are  full  of 
references  to  lost  papers  ;  and  when  of- 
fers to  arrange  his  drawers  were  made  he 
would  answer  regretfully,  "  I  can  find 
nothing  in  them  now,  but  if  they  were  set 
to  rights  for  me  I  should  certainly  find 
nothing  then."  Books  accompanied  him 
to  his  meals  ;  and  when  he  went  out  for  a 
walk  or  a  drive  he  read  steadily  most  of 
the  time.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
any  favorite  authors ;  he  read  eagerly  new 
books  in  all  languages  and  on  all  subjects. 
We  believe  that  he  took  no  notes  of  what 
he  read;  but  his  singularly  powerful 
memory  enabled  him  to  seize  all  that  he 
wanted,  and,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  col- 
lection of  his  writings  which  is  now  be- 
fore us,  to  retain  it  until  required  for  use. 
His  charges,  essays,  and  serious  corre- 
spondence reveal  his  mastery  of  theolog- 
ical literature,  both  past  and  present ;  the 
strong  mental  grasp  with  which  he  applied 
the  lessons  of  the  past  to  the  edification 
of  the  present ;  the  wise  tolerance  for 
views  which  were  not  his  own  —  a  toler- 
ance which  yet  had  limits  which  some- 
times, as  we  shall  see,  excited  no  little 
surprise  —  and,  we  may  add,  the  terrible 
strength  of  his  satire.  The  charming 
*'  Letters  to  a  Friend  "  give  us  very  pleas- 

•  Memoirs  of  Viscount  Melbourne.  Hy  W.  M.  Tor- 
rcns,  M.P.  Vol.  ii.,  p.  .^32.  Lord  Houghton  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  Febru.iry,  1878.  • 
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ant  glimpses  of  the  gentler  side  of  his 
character.  We  find  from  them  that  he 
took  a  keen  interest  in  the  general  lit- 
erature of  England  and  the  Continent, 
whether  in  philosophy,  history,  biography, 
fiction,  poetry ;  and  as  he  and  his  young 
correspondent  exchanged  their  sentiments 
without  restraint,  we  can  enjoy  to  the  full 
his  criticisms,  now  serious,  now  playful, 
on  authors  and  their  productions,  his  gen- 
erous appreciation  of  all  that  is  noble  in 
life  or  art.  We  must  find  room  for  one 
passage  on  George  Eliot's  last  story, 
written  in  1872,  when  he  was  seventy-five 
years  old  :  — 

I  suppose  you  cannot  have  read  "Middle- 
march,"  as  you  say  nothing  about  it.  It  stands 
quite  alone.  As  one  only  just  moistens  one's 
lips  with  an  exquisite  liqueur  to  keep  the  taste 
as  long  as  possible  in  one's  mouth,  1  never 
read  more  than  a  single  chapter  of  "  Middle- 
march"  in  the  evening,  dreading  to  come  to 
the  last,  when  I  must  wait  two  months  for  a 
renewal  of  the  pleasure.  The  depth  of  humor 
has  certainly  never  been  surpassed  in  English 
literature.  If  there  is  ever  a  shade  too  much 
learning  that  is  Lewes's  fault.* 

But  there  was  another  reason  for  his 
enjoyment  of  Abergwili.  Student  as  he 
was,  he  delighted  in  the  sights,  the 
sounds,  the  air  of  the  country.  He  never 
left  it  for  his  annual  migration  to  London 
without  regret,  partly  because  it  was  so 
troublesome  to  move  the  mass  of  books 
without  which  he  could  not  bear  to  leave 
home,  but  still  more  because  the  bustle 
and  dust  of  London  annoyed  him  ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  congenial  society,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  music  and  pictures,  his 
thoughts  reverted  with  longing  regret  to 
his  trees,  his  flowers,  and  his  domestic 
pets.  Even  his  books  did  not  interest 
him  as  they  did.  He  had  begun  his  so- 
cial relations  with  dogs  and  cats  in  York- 
shire, and  an  amusing  story  is  told  of  the 
way  in  which  the  former  disconcerted 
certain  preparations  for  a  formal  recep- 
tion of  him  when  he  came  home  after 
accepting  the  bishopric  of  St.  David's,  by 
jumping  on  his  shoulders  and  excluding 
all  human  attentions. f  At  Abergwili  he 
extended  his  affections  to  birds,  and  kept 
peacocks,  pheasants,  canaries,  swans, 
and  tame  geese,  which  he  regularly  fed 
every  morning,  no  matter  what  the  weath- 
er might  be.  They  treated  him  with  easy 
familiarity,  for  they  used  to  seize  his 
coat-tails  with  their  beaks  to  show  their 
welcome.     His  flowers  had  to  yield  to  the 

*  Letters  to  a  Friend,  p.  278. 
t  Ibid.  p.  161. 
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tastes  of  his  four-footed  friends.  One  day 
his  gardener  complained,  "  What  am  I  to 
do,  my  lord  .''  The  hares  have  eaten  your 
carnations."  "  Plant  more  carnations," 
was  his  only  reply.  Fine  summer  weather 
would  draw  him  out  of  "  Chaos  "  into  the 
field  or  garden  ;  and  one  of  his  letters 
gives  a  delicious  picture  of  his  enjoyment 
of  a  certain  June,  sitting  on  the  grass 
while  the  haymakers  were  at  work  in  the 
field  beyond,  reading  "The  Earthly  Para- 
dise," and  watching  the  movements  of  "a 
dear  horse  "  who  paced  up  and  down  with 
a  rake  to  turn  and  toss  the  hay.* 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
Bishop  Thirlwall  lived  the  life  of  an  indo- 
lent man  of  letters.  No  bishop  ever  per- 
formed the  duties  of  his  position  more 
thoroughly,  or  with  greater  sacrifice  of 
personal  care  and  comfort.  His  first  care 
was  to  learn  Welsh,  and  in  a  little  more 
than  a  year  he  could  read  prayers  and 
preach  in  that  language.  In  his  large  and 
little-known  diocese  locomotion  was  not 
easy  and  accommodation  often  hard  to 
obtain.  Yet  he  visited  every  part  of  it, 
personally  inspected  the  condition  of  the 
schools  and  churches  (deplorable  enough 
in  1840),  and  regularly  performed  the  du- 
ties of  confirmation,  preaching  and  visita- 
tion. In  the  charge  of  1866  he  reviewed 
the  improvements  which  had  been  accom- 
plished up  to  that  time,  and  could  men- 
tion one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
churches  to  the  restoration  of  which  the 
Church  Building  Society  had  made  grants, 
and  more  than  thirty  parishes  in  which 
either  new  or  restored  churches  were  in 
progress.  Besides  these  others  had  been 
restored  by  private  munificence;  others, 
including  the  cathedral,  by  public  sub- 
scription ;  many  parsonages  had  been 
built,  livings  had  been  augmented,  and 
education  had  been  largely  increased. f 
To  all  these  excellent  objects  he  had  him- 
self been  a  munificent  contributor,  and  we 
believe  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  episcopate  he  spent  nearly  40,000/. 
in  charities  of  various  kinds. J  Yet  with 
all  these  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  the 
clergy  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  he  was  not 
personally  popular.  It  would  have  been 
more  wonderful  perhaps  had  he  been  so. 
The  Welsh  clergy  forty  years  ago  were 
a  rough  and  uncultivated  body  of  men, 
narrow-minded  and  prejudiced,  and  with 

*  Ibid.  p.  292. 

t  Charges,  vol.  ii.,  pp,  90-100. 

+  In  his  charge  for  1S51  (Charges,  vol.  i.,  p.  150)  he 
announced  his  intention  to  devote  the  surplus  of  his  in- 
come to  the  augmentation  of  small  livings,  and  in  1866 
he  pointed  out  that  the  fund  had  up  to  that  time  yielded 
24,000/.  (ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  98). 
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habits  hardly  more  civilized  than  those  of 
the  laborers  around  them.  They  were  ill 
at  ease  with  an  En^jlish  man  of  letters. 
He  was  to  them  an  object  of  curiosity, 
possibly  of  dread.  The  new  bishop  inti- 
mated his  wish  that  the  clero^y  should 
come  to  his  house  without  restraint,  and 
when  there  should  be  treated  as  gentle- 
men and  equals.  This  was  of  itself  an 
innovation.  In  his  predecessor's  time 
when  a  clergyman  called  at  Abergwili  he 
entered  by  the  backdoor,  and  if  he  stayed 
to  dinner  he  took  that  meal  in  the  house- 
keeper's room  with  the  upper  servants. 
Thirlwall  abolished  these  customs  and 
entertained  the  clergy  at  his  own  table. 
This  was  excellent  in  intention,  but  im- 
possible in  practice.  The  difference  in 
tastes,  feelings,  manners,  between  the 
entertainer  and  the  entertained  made  so- 
cial intercourse  equally  disagreeable  to 
both  parties  ;  and  the  bishop  felt  obliged 
to  substitute  correspondence  for  visits,  as 
far  as  he  was  able  so  to  do,  reserving  per- 
sonal intercourse  for  the  archdeacons,  or 
those  clergymen  whose  education  enabled 
them  to  appreciate  his  friendship.*  Again, 
the  peculiar  tone  of  his  mind  .must  be  re- 
membered. He  was  nothing  if  not  criti- 
cal ;  and,  further,  as  one  of  his  oldest 
friends  once  said  in  our  hearing,  "he  was 
the  most  thoroughly  veracious  man  I  ever 
knew."  He  could  not  listen  to  a  hasty, 
ill-considered  remark  without  taking  it  to 
pieces,  and  demonstrating,  by  successive 
questions,  put  in  a  slow,  deliberate  tone 
of  voice,  the  fallacy  of  the  separate  parts 
of  the  proposition,  and,  by  consequence,  of 
the  whole.  Hence  he  was  feared  and  re- 
spected rather  than  beloved  ;  and  those 
who  ought  to  have  been  proud  of  having 
such  a  man  among  them  wreaked  their 
small  spite  against  him  by  accusing  him 
of  being  inhospitable,  of  walking  out  at- 
tended by  a  dog  trained  to  know  and  bite 
a  curate,  and  the  like.  These  slanders, 
of  which  we  hope  he  was  unconscious,  he 
could  not  answer;  those  who  attacked  him 
in  public  he  could  and  did  crush  with  an 
accuracy  of  exposition,  and  a  power  of 

*  He  particularly  disliked  gossip.  At  Kirby  Under- 
flale  the  old  sexton  used  to  relate  how  Mr.  Thirlwall 
.lid,  "  I  never  'ears  no  tales;"  and  the  following  story 
hows  that  he  maintained  the  same  wise  discretion  after 
lie  became  a  bishop.  One  of  his  archdeacons  thoupjht 
It  right  to  tell  him  that  a  certain  clergyman  in  the  dio- 
cese, who  was  a  clever  mimic,  was  fond  of  entertaining 
his  friends  with  imitations  of  the  bishop.  Thirlwall 
listened,  and  then  inquired,  "Does  he  do  me  well?" 
'*  I  am  sure  I  cannot  say,  my  lord,"  replied  the  in- 
former; "I  wa»  never  i)rescnt  myself  at  one  of  these 
f'mgraceful  exhibitions."  "  Ah  I  I  should  like  to  know, 
''•cause  he  docs  you  admirably,"  replied  the  bislio|). 
1 1  is  needless  to  say  that  no  more  stories  were  carried 
to  liis  ears. 
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sarcasm,  for  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  parallel.  We  need  only  refer  to 
his  answers  to  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  M.P. 
for  Marylebone,  on  the  general  question 
of  the  condition  of  the  churches  in  his 
diocese,  appended  to  his  charge  for  185 1, 
and  on  the  special  case  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  Brecon,  in  two  letters  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  or  to  the 
"  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Rowland  Williams," 
published  in  i860.  Mr.  Williams  had 
published  some  sermons,  entitled  "  Ra- 
tional Godliness,"  the  supposed  hetero- 
doxy of  which  had  alarmed  the  clergy  of 
his  diocese,  seventy  of  whom  had  signed 
a  memorial  to  the  bishop,  praying  him  to 
take  some  notice  of  the  book:  in  other 
words,  to  remove  the  author  from  the  col- 
lege at  Lampeter,  of  which  he  was  vice- 
principal.  The  bishop  had  declined  to 
interfere,  and  in  his  charge  of  1857  had 
discussed  the  question  at  length,  consid- 
ering it,  as  was  his  manner,  from  all  points 
of  view,  and,  while  he  found  much  to 
blame,  defending  the  author's  intentions, 
on  the  ground  of  his  own  high  opinion  of 
his  personal  character.  This,  however, 
did  not  satisfy  Mr.  Williams.  We  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  he  was  longing  for  a 
martyr's  crown;  and,  indignant  at  not 
having  obtained  one,  he  addressed  the 
bishop  at  great  length  in  what  he  called 
"An  Earnestly  Respectful  Letter  on  the 
Difficulty  of  bringing  Theological  Ques- 
tions to  an  Issue."  He  described^  the 
charge  as  "a  miracle  of  cleverness,"  but 
deplored  its  indefiniteness  ;  he  drew  a  pic- 
ture of  "a  preacher  in  our  wild  moun- 
tains "  who  came  to  seek  counsel  from  his 
bishop  and  got  only  evasive  answers  — 
"in  all  helps  for  our  guidance  Abergwili 
may  equal  Delphi  in  wisdom,  but  also  in 
ambiguity"*  —  and  entreated  the  bishop 
to  declare  plainly  his  own  opinion  on  the 
questions  raised.  P'or  once  Bishop  Thirl- 
wall's  serenity  was  fairly  ruffled.  Stung 
by  the  ingratitude  of  a  man  whom  he  had 
steadily  befriended,  and  whose  aim  was, 
as  he  thought,  to  draw  him  into  admis- 
sions damaging  to  himself,  he  struck  with 
all  his  miglit  and  main,  and,  as  was  said 
at  the  time,  "you  may  hear  every  bone  in 
his  adversary's  body  cracking."  One 
specimen  of  the  remarkable  power  of  his 
reply  must  suffice.  On  the  comparison  of 
himself  to  the  Delphic  oracle  he  re- 
marked :  — 

*  An  Earnestly  Respectful  Letter,  8vo.  i86o,  pp. 
20-2^.  See  also  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Rowland 
Wilhanris,  D.D.,  London,  1874,  chan.  xv.,  where  his 
determination  to  make  the  bishop  declare  himself,  under 
the  belief  that  he  really  agreed  with  him,  i»  expressly 
stated. 
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Even  if  I  had  laid  claim  to  oracular  wisdom 
I  should  have  thought  this  complaint  rather 
unreasonable  ;  for  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  though 
it  pretended  to  divine  infallibility,  was  used  to 
wait  for  a  question  before  it  gave  a  response. 
But  I  wish  above  all  things  to  be  sure  as  to  the 
person  with  whom  I  have  to  do.  I  remember 
to  have  read  of  one  who  went  to  the  oracle  at 
Delphi,  "ex  industria  factus  ad  imitationem 
stultitiae  ;  "  and  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
I  have  before  me  one  who  has  put  on  a  similar 
disguise.  The  voice  does  not  sound  to  me  like 
that  of  a  "  mountain  clergyman  ;  "  while  I  look 
at  the  roll  I  seem  to  recognize  a  very  different 
and  well-known  hand.  The  "difficulties"  are 
very  unlike  the  expression  of  an  embarrass- 
ment which  has  been  really  felt,  but  might  have 
been  invented  in  the  hope  of  creating  one. 
They  are  quite  worthy  of  the  mastery  which 
you  have  attained  in  the  art  of  putting  ques- 
tions, so  as  most  effectually  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  answer.* 

But  if  Thirlwall's  great  merits  were 
not  fully  appreciated  in  his  own  diocese 
there  was  no  lack  of  recognition  of  them 
in  the  Church  at  large.  Dean  Perowne 
remarks  most  truly  that  he  "  did  not  be- 
long to  the  modern  type  of  bishop,  whose 
efficiency  is  measured  in  common  estima- 
tion by  his  power  of  speech  and  motion."  f 
His  seclusion  at  Abergwili  largely  in- 
creased his  influence.  It  was  known 
that  he  thought  out  questions  for  himself, 
without  consulting  his  episcopal  brethren 
or  his  friends,  and  without  being  influ- 
enced in  any  way,  as  even  the  most  con- 
scientious men  must  be,  in  despite  of 
them.selves,  by  the  opinions  which  they 
hear  expressed  in  society.  Hence  his 
utterances  came  to  be  accepted  as  the 
decisions  of  a  judge ;  of  one  who,  stand- 
ing on  an  eminence,  could  take  "  an  over- 
sight of  the  whole  field  of  ecclesiastical 
events,"  J  and  from  that  commanding 
position  could  distinguish  what  was  of 
permanent  importance  from  that  which 
possessed  a  merely  controversial  interest 
as  a  vexed  question  of  the  day.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  advantages  which  he  de- 
rived from  his  secluded  life;  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  had  also  certain  disad- 
vantages. The  freshness  and  originality 
of  his  opinions,  the  judicial  tone  of  his 
independent  decisions,  gave  them  a  per- 
nanent  value  ;  but  his  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  opinions  of  those  from  whom  he 
could  not  wholly  dissociate  himself,  and, 
we   may  add,   his  indifference   to   them, 


♦  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Rowland  Williams,  8vo. 
i860,  p.  19. 

t  Preface  to  Letters,  etc.,  p.  vi. 

i  Dean  Stanley's  preface  to  the  Letters  to  a  Friend, 
p.  xi. 


caused  him  to  be  not  unfrequently  misun- 
derstood, and  to  be  charged  with  holding 
views  not  far  removed  from  heresy.  "  1 
will  not  call  him  an  unbeliever,  but  a  mis- 
believer," said  a  very  orthodox  bishop, 
whose  love  of  epigram  occasionally  got 
the  better  of  his  charity.  His  brother 
bishops,  like  the  Welsh  clergy,  feared 
him  more  than  they  loved  him  ;  they  knew 
his  value  as  an  ally,  but  they  knew  also 
that  he  would  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, become  a  partisan  or  adopt  a 
view  which  he  could  not  wholly  approve, 
merely  because  it  seemed  good  to  his 
order  to  exhibit  unanimity.  It  was  prob- 
ably for  this  reason,  as  much  as  for  his 
eloquence  and  power,  that  he  had  the  ear 
of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  rare  occa- 
sions when  he  addressed  it.  The  peers 
knew  that  they  were  listening  to  a  man 
who  had  the  fullest  sense  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  episcopate,  but  who  would 
neither  defend  nor  oppose  a  measure  be- 
cause "  the  proprieties  "  indicated  the  side 
on  which  a  bishop  would  be  expected  to 
vote.  Two  only  of  his  speeches  are  re- 
published in  the  collection  before  us  —  on 
the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews  (1848), 
and  on  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church  (1869).  We  should  like  to  have 
added  to  these  that  on  the  grant  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  college  of  Maynooth 
(1845),  which  seems  to  us  to  be  equally 
worth  preserving.  On  these  occasions 
Bishop  Thirlwali  took  the  unpopular  side 
at  periods  of  great  excitement;  his  argu- 
ments were  listened  to  with  the  utmost 
attention,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Irish 
Church  it  has  been  stated  that  no  speech 
had  a  greater  effect  in  favor  of  the  meas- 
ure than  his. 

In  all  Church  matters  he  was  a  thor- 
ough Liberal.  His  view  of  the  Church 
of  England  cannot  be  better  stated  than 
by  quoting  a  passage  from  one  of  his  let- 
ters. He  had  been  reading  Mr.  Robert- 
son's sermons  ;  and  after  saying  that  their 
author  was  specially  recommended  to  him 
by  the  hostility  of  the  Record^  "which  I 
consider  as  a  proof  of  some  excellence 
in  every  one  who  is  its  object,"  he  thus 
proceeds:  — 

He  was  certainly  not  orthodox  after  the 
Record  standard,  but  might  very  well  be  so 
after  another.  For  our  Church  has  the  ad- 
vantage—  such  I  deem  it  —  of  more  than  one 
type  of  orthodoxy  :  that  of  the  High  Church, 
grounded  on  one  aspect  of  its  formularies; 
that  of  the  Low  Church,  grounded  on  another 
aspect ;  and  that  of  the  Broad  Church,  striving 
to  take  in  both,  but  in  its  own  way.  Each  has 
a  right  to  a  standing-place,  none  to  exclusive 
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possession  of  the  field.  Of  course  this  is  very 
unsatisfactory  to  the  bigots  of  each  party  —  at 
the  two  extremes.  Some  would  be  glad  to  cast 
the  others  out ;  and  some  yearn  after  a  living 
source  of  orthodoxy,  of  course  on  the  condi- 
tion that  it  sanctions  their  own  views.  To 
have  escaped  this  worst  of  evils  ought,  I  think, 
to  console  every  rational  Churchman  for  what- 
ever he  finds  amiss  at  home. 

Had  the  bishop  added  that  he  wished 
each  of  these  parties  to  have  fair  play, 
but  that  none  should  be  exalted  at  the 
expense  of  the  others,  we  should  have 
had  a  summary  of  the  principles  which 
regulated  his  public  life.  Let  it  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  that  he  was  an  indiffer- 
ent looker-on.  He  held  that  truth  had 
many  sides;  that  it  might  be  viewed  in 
different  ways  by  persons  standing  in  dif- 
ferent positions;  but  still  it  was  to  him 
clear  and  definite,  and  based  upon  a  rock 
which  no  human  assailant  could  shake. 
This,  we  think,  is  the  keynote  which  is 
struck  in  every  one  of  those  eleven  most 
remarkable  charges  which  are  now  for  the 
first  time  collected  together.  We  would 
earnestly  commend  them  to  the  study  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  of  England  during  the  period 
which  they  cover.  Every  controversy 
which  agitated  her,  every  measure  which 
affected  her  welfare,  is  discussed  by  a 
master  hand  ;  the  real  question  at  issue  is 
carefully  pointed  out;  the  trivial  is  distin- 
guished from  the  important;  moderation 
and  charity  are  insisted  upon  ;  angry  pas- 
sions are  allayed  ;  and  while  the  liberty  of 
the  individual  is  perpetually  asserted,  the 
duty  of  maintaining  her  doctrines  is  stren- 
uously inculcated.  As  illustrations  of 
some  of  these  characteristics  we  would 
contrast  his  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
Tractarian  movement  or  the  Gorham  con- 
troversy with  his  conduct  respecting  "  Es- 
says and  Reviews."  In  the  one  case  he 
hesitated  to  condemn;  he  preferred  to 
allay  the  terror  with  which  his  clergy  were 
evidently  inspired.  In  the  other,  though 
always  "decidedly  opposed  to  any  attempt 
to  narrow  the  freedom  which  the  law 
allows  to  every  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  expression  of  his  opin- 
ion on  theological  subjects,"  he  joined  his 
brother  bishops  in  signing  the  famous 
"  Encyclical,"  which  we  now  know  was 
the  composition  of  Bishop  VVilberforce, 
because  he  thought  that  in  this  case  the 
principles  advocated  led  to  a  negation  of 
Christianity. 

There  were  many  other  duties  besides 
the  care  of  the  diocese  of  St.  David's  to 
which   the  bishop  devoted  himself,  but 
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these  we  must  dismiss  with  a  passing 
notice.  We  allude  to  his  work  in  Convo- 
cation, as  a  member  of  the  Ritual  Com- 
mission, and  as  chairman  of  the  Old 
Testament  Revision  Company.  Grad- 
ually, however,  as  years  advanced,  his 
physical  powers  began  to  fail,  and  he  re- 
solved to  resign  his  bishopric.  This  res- 
olution was  carried  into  effect  in  1874. 
He  retired  to  Bath,  where  he  was  still 
able  to  continue  many  of  his  old  pursuits, 
and  by  the  help  of  his  nephew  and  his 
family,  and  notwithstanding  blindness  and 
deafness,  to  maintain  his  old  interests. 
He  died  rather  suddenly  at  last,  July  27, 
1875,  ^"d  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where,  by  a  singularly  felicitous 
arrangement,  his  remains  were  laid  in  the 
same  grave  as  those  of  George  Grote. 

Regret  has  been  often  expressed  that 
Bishop  Thirlwall  did  not  write  more.  We 
do  not  share  this  feeling.  Had  he  written 
more  he  would  have  thought  less,  studied 
less,  possessed  in  a  less  perfect  degree 
that  '"'' cor  sapiens  et  intelligens  ad  dis- 
cernettdum  judicium  "  *  which  was  never 
weary  of  trying  to  impart  to  others  a  por- 
tion of  its  own  serenity.  At  seventy-six 
years  of  age,  just  before  his  resignation, 
he  could  say,  "  I  should  hesitate  to  say 
that  whatever  is  is  best ;  but  I  have  strong 
faith  that  it  is  for  the  best,  and  that  the 
general  stream  of  tendency  is  toward 
good ; "  and  in  the  last  sentence  of  his 
last  charge  he  bade  his  clergy  remark  that 
even  controversies  were  "  a  sign  of  the 
love  of  truth  which,  if  often  passionate 
and  one-sided,  is  always  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  the  quiet  of  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence." 


*  These  words  are  inscribed  upon  Bishop  Thirlwall' s 
grave. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THE  WIZARD'S   SON. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

When  Walter  seated  himself  beside 
Oona  in  the  boat,  and  Hamish  pushed  off 
from  the  beach,  there  fell  upon  both  these 
young  people  a  sensation  of  quiet  and 
relief  for  which  one  of  them  at  least  found 
it  very  difficult  to  account.  It  had  turned 
out  a  very  still  afternoon.  The  heavy 
rains  were  over,  the  clouds  broken  up 
and  dispersing,  with  a  sort  of  sullen  still- 
ness, like  a  defeated  army  making  off  in 
dull  haste,  yet  not  without  a  stand  here 
and  there,  behind  the  mountalas.    The 
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loch  was  dark  and  still,  all  hushed  after 
the  sweeping  blasts  of  rain,  but  black 
with  the  reflections  of  gloom  from  the  sky. 
There  was  a  sense  of  safety,  of  sudden 
quiet,  of  escape,  in  that  sensation  of  push- 
ing off,  away  from  all  passion  and  agita- 
tion upon  this  still  sea  of  calm.  Why 
Oona,  who  feared  no  one,  who  had  no 
painful  thoughts  or  associations  to  flee 
from,  should  have  felt  this  she  could  not 
tell.  The  sense  of  interest  in,  and  anx- 
iety for,  the  young  man  by  her  side  was 
altogether  different.  That  was  sympa- 
thetic and  definable  ;  but  the  sensation  of 
relief  was  something  more.  She  looked 
at  him  with  a  smile  and  sigh  of  ease  as 
she  gathered  the  strings  of  the  rudder 
into  her  hands. 

"  I  feel,"  she  said,  "  as  if  I  were  running 
away,  and  had  got  safe  out  of  reach ; 
though  there  is  nobody  pursuing  me  that 
I  know  of,"  she  added,  with  a  faint  laugh 
of  satisfaction. 

The  wind  blew  the  end  of  the  white 
wrapper  round  her  throat  towards  her 
companion,  and  he  caught  it  as  she  had 
caught  the  rudder  ropes. 

"  It  is  I  that  am  pursued,"  he  said, 
•'and  have  escaped.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
I  am  safe  here.  The  kind  water,  and  the 
daylight,  and  you  —  but  how  should  j^/y 
feel  it  ?  It  must  have  gone  from  my  mind 
to  yours." 

"The  water  does  not  look  so  very 
kind,"  said  Oona,  "except  that  it  sepa- 
rates us  from  the  annoyances  that  are  on 
land  —  when  there  are  annoyances." 

She  had  never  known  any  that  were 
more  than  the  troubles  of  a  child  before. 

"There  is  this  that  makes  it  kind.  If 
you  were  driven  beyond  bearing,  a  plunge 
down  there  and  all  would  be  over " 

"  Lord  Erradeen  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  to  try.  I  have  no 
thought  of  trying ;  but  look  how  peaceful, 
how  deep,  all  liquid  blackness  !  It  might 
go  down  to  the  mystic  centre  of  the  earth 
for  anything  one  knows." 

He  leaned  over  a  little,  looking  down 
into  those  depths  profound  which  were  so 
still  that  the  boat  seemed  to  cut  through 
a  surface  which  had  solidity;  and  in  do- 
ing this  put  the  boat  out  of  trim,  and 
elicited  a  growl  from  Hamish. 

It  seemed  to  Oona,  too,  as  if  there  was 
something  seductive  in  that  profound 
liquid  depth,  concealing  all  that  sought 
refuge  there.  She  put  out  her  hand  and 
grasped  his  arm  in  the  thrill  of  this 
thought. 

"  Oh,  don't  look  down,"  she  said.  "  I 
have   heard   of  people  being  caught,  in 


spite  of  themselves,  by  some  charm  in  it." 
The  movement  was  quite  involuntary  and 
simple;  but,  on  second  thoughts,  Oona 
drew  away  her  hand,  and  blushed  a  little. 
"  Besides,  you  put  the  boat  out  of  trim," 
she  said. 

"  If  I  should  ever  be  in  deadly  danger,'* 
said  Walter,  with  the  seriousness  which 
had  been  in  his  face  all  along,  "  will  you 
put  out  your  hand  like  that,  without  re- 
flection, and  save  me  ?  " 

Oona  tried  to  laugh  again  ;  but  it  was 
not  easy;  his  seriousness  gained  upon 
her,  in  spite  of  herself. 

"  I  think  we  are  talking  nonsense,  and 
feeling  nonsense;  for  it  seems  to  me  as 
if  we  had  escaped  from  something.  Now 
Hamish  is  pleased ;  the  boat  is  trimmed. 
Don't  you  think,"  she  said,  with  an  effort 
to  turn  off  graver  subjects,  "that  it  is  a 
pity  those  scientific  people  who  can  do 
everything  should  not  tunnel  down 
through  that  centre  of  the  earth  you  were 
speaking  of,  straight  through  to  the  other 
side  of  the  world  ?  Then  we  might  be 
dropped  through  to  Australia  without  any 
trouble.  I  have  a  brother  there  ;  indeed 
I  have  a  brother  in  most  places.  Mamma 
and  I  might  go  and  see  Rob  without  any 
trouble,  or  he  might  come  home  for  a 
dance,  poor  fellow;  he  was  always  very 
fond  of  dancing." 

Thus  she  managed  to  fill  up  the  time 
till  they  reached  the  isle.  It  lay  upon  the 
surface  of  that  great  mirror,  all  fringed 
and  feathered  with  its  bare  trees;  the  oc- 
casional color  in  the  roofs  gleaming  back 
again  out  of  the  water,  a  little  natural 
fastness,  safe  and  sure.  As  Oona  was 
later  in  returning  than  had  been  expected, 
the  little  garrison  of  women  in  the  isle  was 
all  astir  and  watching  for  her  coming. 
Out  of  one  of  the  upper  windows  there 
was  the  head  of  a  young  maid  visible,  gaz- 
ing down  the  loch  ;  and  Mrs.  Forrester, 
in  her  furred  cloak,  was  standing  in  the 
porch,  and  M3'sie  half-way  down  to  the 
beach,  moving  from  point  to  point  of 
vision. 

"They  are  all  about  but  old  cookie," 
said  Oona.  "  It  is  a  terrible  business 
when  I  am  late.  They  think  everything 
that  is  dreadful  must  have  happened,  and 
that  makes  a  delightful  sensation  when  I 
get  home  safe  and  well.  I  am  every  day 
rescued  from  a  watery  grave,  or  saved  from 
some  dreadful  accident  on  shore,  in  my 
mother's  imagination.  She  gives  herself 
the  misery  of  it,  and  then  she  has  the 
pleasure  of  it,"  cried  the  girl,  with  the 
amused  cynicism  of  youth. 

"  But  to-day  you  bring  a  real  fugiliv 
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with  you,  an  escaped  —  what  shall  I  call 
myself?  —  escaped  not  from  harm,  but 
from  doing  harm,  which  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  the  two." 

"  You  will  never  do  harm  to  the  poor 
jfolk,"  said  Oona,  looking  at  him  with  kind 
eyes. 

"  Never,  while  I  am  in  my  senses,  and 
know.  I  want  you  to  promise  me  some- 
thing before  we  land." 

"  You  must  make  haste,  then,  and  ask ; 
for  there  is  Mysie  ready  with  the  boat- 
hook,"  said  Oona,  a  little  alarmed. 

"Promise  me  —  if  it  ever  occurs  that 
harm  is  being  done  in  my  name,  to  make 
me  know  it.  Oh,  not  a  mere  note  sent  to 
my  house;  I  might  never  receive  it,  like 
the  last;  but  to  make  me  know.  See  me, 
speak  to  me,  think  even :  and  you  will 
save  me." 

"  Oh,  Lord  Erradeen,  you  must  not  put 
such  a  responsibility  on  me.  How  can 
I,  a  girl  that  is  only  a  country  neigh- 
bor  " 

"  Promise  me  !  "  he  said. 

"Oh,  Lord  Erradeen,  this  is  almost 
tyrannical.  Yes,  if  I  can  —  if  I  think 
anything  is  concealed  from  you.  Here  I 
am,  Mysie,  quite  safe ;  and  of  course 
mamma  has  been  making  herself  miser- 
able. I  have  brought  Lord  Erradeen  to 
luncheon,"  Oona  said. 

"Eh,  my  lord,  but  we're  glad  to  see 
you,"  said  Mysie,  with  the  gracious  ease 
of  hospitality.  "They  said  you  were  go- 
ing without  saying  good-bye,  but  I  would 
never  believe  it.  It  is  just  his  lordship, 
mem,  as  I  said  it  was,"  she  called  to  Mrs. 
Forrester,  who  was  hastening  down  the 
slope. 

The  mistress  of  the  island  came  down 
tripping,  with  her  elderly  graces,  waving 
her  while,  delicate  hands. 

"Oh,  Oona,  my  dear,  but  I'm  thankful 
to  see  you,  and  nothing  happened,"  she 
cried;  "and  ye  are  very  welcome.  Lord 
Erradeen.  I  thought  you  would  never  go 
away  without  saying  good-bye.  Come 
away  up  to  the  house.  It  is  late,  late,  for 
luncheon  ;  but  there  will  be  some  reason  ; 
and  I  never  have  any  heart  to  take  a  meal 
by  myself.  Everything  is  ready:  if  it's 
not  all  spoiled?"  Mrs.  P^orrester  added, 
turning  round  to  Mysie,  as  she  shook 
hands  with  the  unexpected  guest. 

"Oh,  no  fear  of  that,  mem,"  said  the 
factotum.  "  we're  well  enough  used  to 
waiting  in  this  house  :  an  hour,  half  an 
hour,  is  just  nothing.  The  trout  is  never 
put  down  to  the  fire  till  we  see  the  boat ; 
but  I  maun  away  and  tell  cook." 

"And   you  will  get   out  some   of   the 


good  claret,"  Mrs.  Forrester  cried.  "Come 
away  —  come  away.  Lord  Erradeen.  We 
have  just  been  wondering  what  had  be- 
come of  you.  It  is  quite  unfriendly  to  be 
at  Auchnasheen  and  not  come  over  to  see 
us.  Oona,  run,  my  dear,  and  take  off 
your  things.  Lord  Erradeen  will  take 
charge  of  me.  I  am  fain  of  an  arm  when 
I  can  get  one  up  the  brae.  When  the 
boys  were  at  home  I  always  got  a  good 
pull  up.  And  where  did  you  foregather, 
you  two?  I  am  glad  Oona  had  the  sense 
to  bring  you  with  her.  And  I  hope  the 
trout  will  not  be  spoiled,"  she  said  with 
some  anxiety.  "  Mysie  is  just  too  confi- 
dent —  far  too  confident.  She  is  one  that 
thinks  nothing  can  go  wrong  on  the  isle." 

"  That  is  my  creed,  too,"  said  Walter, 
with  an  awakening  of  his  natural  inclina- 
tion to  make  himself  agreeable,  and  yet  a 
more  serious  meaning  in  the  words. 

"  Oh  fie  !  "  said  Mrs.  Forrester,  shaking 
her  head,  "to  flatter  a  simple  person  like 
me  !  We  have  but  little,  very  little  to 
offer;  the  only  thing  in  our  favor  is  that 
it's  offered  with  real  good  will.  And  how 
do  you  like  Auchnasheen?  and  are  you 
just  keeping  it  up  as  it  was  in  the  old 
lord's  time?  and  how  is  Mary  Fleming, 
the  housekeeper,  that  was  always  an  ail- 
ing body?"  These  questions,  with  oth- 
ers of  the  same  kind,  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  conversation  as  they  ascended  to 
the  house  —  with  little  intervals  between, 
for  Mrs.  Forrester  was  a  little  breathless 
though  she  did  not  care  to  say  so,  and 
preferred  to  make  pauses  now  and  then 
to  point  out  the  variations  of  the  land- 
scape. "Though  I  know  it  so  well,  I 
never  find  it  two  days  the  same,"  she 
said.  None  of  these  transparent  little 
fictions,  so  innocent,  so  natural,  were  un- 
known to  her  friends,  and  the  sight  of 
them  had  a  curiously  strengthening  and 
soothing  effect  upon  Walter,  to  whom  the 
gentle  perseverance  of  those  amiable  foi- 
bles so  simple  and  evident,  gave  a  sense 
of  reality  and  nature  which  had  begun  to 
be  wanting  in  his  world.  His  heart  grew 
lighter  as  he  watched  the  "  ways  "  of  this 
simple  woman,  about  whose  guiles  and 
pretences  even  there  was  no  mystery  at 
all,  and  whose  little  affectations  somehow 
seemed  to  make  her  only  more  real.  It 
gave  him  a  momentary  shock,  however, 
when  she  turned  round  at  her  own  door, 
and  directed  his  attention  to  his  old  castle 
lying  in  lines  of  black  and  grey  upon  the 
glistening  water.  He  drew  her  hastily 
within  the  porch. 

"It  gets  colder  and  colder,"  he  said; 
"the  wind  goes  through  and  through  one. 
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Don't  let  me  keep  you  out  in  this  chilly 
air." 

"  I  think  you  must  have  caught  a  little 
cold,"  said  Mrs.  Forrester,  concerned, 
"for  I  do  not  find  it  so  chilly  for  my  part. 
To  be  sure,  Loch  Houran  is  never  like 
your  quiet  landward  places  in  England: 
we  are  used  up  here  to  all  the  changes. 
Oona  will  be  waiting  for  us  by  this  time; 
and  I  hope  you  are  ready  for  your  dinner, 
Lord  Erradeen,  for  I  am  sure  I  am.  I 
should  say  for  your  lunch  :  but  when  it 
comes  to  be  so  far  on  in  the  day  as  this, 
these  short  winter  days,  Oona  and  me,  we 
just  make  it  our  dinner.  Oh,  there  you 
are,  my  dear!  Lord  Erradeen  will  like 
to  step  into  Ronald's  room  and  wash  his 
hands,  and  then  there  will  be  nothing  to 
wait  for  but  the  trout." 

When  they  were  seated  at  the  table, 
with  the  trout  cooked  to  perfection  as  fish 
only  is  where  it  is  caught,  Mrs.  Forrester 
pressing  him  to  eat  with  old-fashioned 
anxiety,  and  even  Mysie,  who  waited  at 
table,  adding  affectionate  importunities, 
Walter's  heart  was  touched  with  a  sense 
of  the  innocence,  the  kindness,  the  gen- 
tle nature  about  him.  He  felt  himself 
cared  for  like  a  child,  regarded  indeed 
as  a  sort  of  larger  child  to  be  indulged 
with  every  dainty  they  could  think  of,  and 
yet  in  some  ineffable  way  protected  and 
guided  too  by  the  simple  creatures  round 
him.  The  mistress  and  the  maid  had 
little  friendly  controversies  as  to  what 
was  best  for  him. 

"  I  thought  some  good  sherry  wine, 
mem,  and  him  coming  off  the  water,  would 
be  better  than  yon  cauld  clairet." 

"Well,  perhaps  you  are  right,  Mysie; 
but  the  young  men  nowadays  are  all  for 
claret,"  Mrs.  Forrester  said. 

"Just  a  wee  bittie  more  of  the  fish,  my 
lord,"  said  Mysie,  in  his  ear. 

"  No,  no,  Mysie,"  cried  her  mistress. 
"  You  know  there  are  birds  coming.  Just 
take  away  the  trout,  it  is  a  little  cold,  and 
there's  far  more  nourishment  in  the 
grouse." 

"  To  my  mind,  mem,"  said  Mysie, 
"  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  Loch 
Houran  trout." 

All  this  had  the  strangest  effect  upon 
Walter.  To  come  into  this  simple  house 
was  like  coming  back  to  nature,  and  that 
life  of  childhood  in  which  there  are  no 
skeletons  or  shadows.  Even  his  mother 
had  never  been  so  sheltering,  so  safe,  so 
real.  Mrs.  Methven  had  far  more  intel- 
lect and  passion  than  Mrs.  Forrester.  It 
had  been  impossible  to  her  to  bear  the 


love  had  been  full  of  pain  and  trouble  to 
both.  But  this  other  mother  was  of  a 
different  fashion.  Whatever  her  children 
did  was  good  in  her  eyes;  but  she  pro- 
tected, fed,  took  care  of,  extendedjier  soft 
wings  over  them  as  if  they  still  were  in 
the  maternal  nest.  The  innocence  of  it 
all  moved  Walter  out  of  himself. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said  at  last,  "  what 
I  have  come  from  to  your  kind,  sheltering 
house,  Mrs.  Forrester.?  Do  you  know 
what  everybody,  even  your  daughter, 
thought  of  me  two  hours  ago?" 

"  I  never  thought  any  harm  of  you, 
Lord  Erradeen,"  said  Oona,  looking  up 
hastily. 

"  Harm  of  him  !  Dear  me,  Oona,  you 
are  far,  very  far,  from  polite.  And  what 
was  it  they  thought  of  you?"  asked  Mrs. 
Forrester.  "Oona  is  so  brusque,  she 
just  says  what  she  thinks ;  but  sure  am  I 
it  was  nothing  but  good." 

"They  thought,"  said  Walter,  with  an 
excitement  which  grew  upon  him  as  he 
went  on,  "that  I,  who  have  been  poor 
myself  all  my  life,  that  never  had  any 
money  or  lands  till  a  few  weeks  ago,  that 
I  was  going  to  turn  poor  women  and  chil- 
dren out  of  their  houses,  out  upon  the 
world,  out  to  the  wet,  cold  mountain-side, 
without  a  shelter  in  sight.  They  thought 
I  was  capable  of  that.  An  old  woman 
more  than  eighty,  and  a  lot  of  little  chil- 
dren !  They  thought  I  would  turn  them 
out!  Oh,  not  the  poor  creatures  them- 
selves, but  others;  even  Miss  Oona.  Is 
thy  servant  a  dog"  —  cried  the  young 
man  in  a  blaze  of  fiery  agitation,  the  hot 
light  of  pain  shining  through  the  involun- 
tary moisture  in  his  eyes.  "  Somebody 
says  that  in  the  Bible,  I  know.  Is  thy 
servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this 
thing?" 

"Oh,  my  dear!"  cried  Mrs.  Forrester, 
in  her  sympathy  forgetting  all  distinc- 
tions, and  only  remembering  that  he  was 
very  like  her  Ronald,  and  was  in  trouble, 
"  nobody,  nobody  thought  you  would  do 
that.  Oh  no,  no,  fie  no  !  nobody  had  such 
a  thought.  If  I  could  believe  it  of  Oona 
I  would  not  speak  to  her  —  I  would:  no, 
no,  it  was  never  believed.  I,  for  one,  I 
knew  you  would  never  do  it.  I  saw  it," 
cried  the  kind  lady,  "  in  your  eyes  !  " 

Though  Walter  had  no  real  confidence 
in  the  independent  judgment  which  she 
asserted  so  unhesitatingly,  yet  he  was 
consoled  by  the  softness  of  the  words,  the 
assurance  of  the  tone. 

"  I  did  not  think  such  things  ever  hap- 
pened in  Scotland,"  he  said.     "  It  is  Ire- 


failure  of  her  ideal  in  her  boy.     Her  very   land  one  thinks  of.    And  that  it  should 
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be  supposed  I  would  do  it  has  hurt  me 
more  than  I  can  say  —  a  stranger  who 
had  no  one  to  stand  up  for  me." 

"  That  was  just  the  way  of  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Forrester  soothino;ly.  "We  think  here 
that  there  is  something  strange  in  English 
ways.  We  never  know  how  a  thing  will 
appear  to  them  —  that  is  how  it  was.  But 
I  said  all  through  that  it  was  impossible, 
and  I  just  wrote  to  you  last  night  (you 
would  get  my  letter?)  that  you  must  not 
do  it  —  for  fear  you  might  not  have  un- 
derstood how  it  was." 

"  But  there  is  another  side  to  it,"  said 
Oona,  "  we  must  not  forget,  mother. 
Sometimes  it  is  said,  you  know,  that  the 
poor  folk  can  do  no'good  where  they  are. 
We  can  all  understand  the  shock  of  see- 
ing them  turned  out  of  their  houses,  but 
then  people  say  they  cannot  live  there  — 
that  it  would  be  better  for  themselves  to 
be  forced  to  go  away." 

"That  is  true,  Oona,"  said  her  mother, 
facing  round  ;  "  it  is  just  a  kind  of  starva- 
tion. When  old  Jenny  went  there  first 
(she  was  in  my  nursery  when  I  had  one) 
there  was  just  a  perpetual  craik  about  her 
rent.  Her  man  was  one  of  the  Frasers, 
and  a  well-doing,  decent  man,  till  he  died, 
poor  fellow,  as  we  must  all  do:  and  since 
that  I  have  heard  little  about  it,  for  I 
think  it  was  just  out  of  her  power  to  pay 
anything.  Duncan  Fraser,  he  is  a  very 
decent  man,  but  I  remember  the  minister 
was  saying  if  he  was  in  Glasgow  or  Pais- 
ley, or  some  of  those  places,  it  would  be 
better  for  his  fam.ily.  I  recollect  that  the 
minister  did  say  that." 

"  So,  Lord  Erradeen,"  said  Oona,  "  with- 
out being  cruel  you  might  —  but  I  —  we 
all  like  you  ten  times  better  that  you 
couldn't,"  said  the  girl  impulsively. 

"  Ay,  that  do  we,"  said  her  mother,  ready 
to  back  up  every  side,  "  that  do  we  I  But 
I  am  not  surprised.  I  knew  that  there 
was  nothing  unkind  either  in  your  heart 
or  your  face." 

"  There  was  no  time,"  said  Walter,  "to 
think  what  was  wise,  or  take  into  con- 
sideration, like  a  benevolent  tyrant,  what 
could  be  done  for  their  good,  without  con- 
sulting their  inclinations  :  which  is  what 
you  mean,  Miss  Forrester " 

Oona  smiled,  with  a  little  heightened 
color.  It  was  the  commencement  of  one 
of  those  pretty  duels  which  mean  mutual 
attraction  rather  than  opposition.  She 
said,  with  a  little  nod  of  her  head,  "  Go 
on." 

"  But  one  thing  is  certain,"  he  said, 
with  the  almost  solemn  air  which  returned 
to  his  face  at  intervals,  "  that  1  will  rather 


want  shelter  myself  than  turn  another 
man  out  of  his  house,  on  any  argument  — 
far  less  helpless  women  and  children. 
Did  you  laugh  ?  I  see  no  laughing  in  it,'* 
the  young  man  cried. 

"  Me  —  laugh  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Forrester, 
though  it  was  at  Oona  he  had  looked. 
"  If  I  laughed  it  was  for  pleasure.  Be- 
tween ourselves.  Lord  Erradeen  (though 
they  might  perhaps  be  better  away)  turn- 
ing out  a  poor  family  out  of  their  house  is 
a  thing  I  could  never  away  with.  Oona 
may  say  what  she  likes  —  it  is  not  Chris- 
tian. Oh,  it's  not  Christian  !  I  would 
have  taken  them  in,  as  many  as  Mysie 
could  have  made  room  for:  but  I  never 
could  say  that  it  was  according  to  Chris- 
tianity. Oh  no,  Lord  Erradeen  !  I  would 
have  to  be  poor  indeed  —  poor,  poor  in- 
deed—  before  I  would  turn  these  poor 
folk  away." 

"There  would  be  no  blessing  upon  the 
rest,"  said  Mysie,  behind  her  mistress's 
chair. 

"That  is  settled  then,"  said  Walter, 
whose  heart  grew  lighter  and  lighter. 
"  But  that  is  not  all.  Tell  me,  if  I  were  a 
benevolent  despot.  Miss  Forrester  —  you 
who  know  everything  —  what  should  I  do 
now  ?  —  for  it  cannot  stop  there." 

"  We'll  go  into  the  drawing-room  before 
you  settle  that,"  said  Mrs.  Forrester. 
"  Dear  me,  it  is  quite  dark  ;  we  will  want 
the  candles,  Mysie.  There  is  so  little 
light  in  the  afternoon  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  I  am  sorry  there  is  no  gentleman 
to  keep  you  in  countenance  with  your 
glass  of  wine.  Lord  Erradeen.  If  you 
had  been  here  when  my  Ronald  or  Jamie, 
or  even  Rob,  was  at  home  !  But  they  are 
all  away,  one  to  every  airt,  and  the  house 
is  very  lonely  without  any  boys  in  it. 
Are  you  coming  with  us?  Well,  perhaps 
it  will  be  more  cheerful.  Dear  me,  Mysie, 
you  have  left  that  door  open,  and  we  will 
just  be  perished  with  the  cold." 

"  Let  me  shut  it,"  Walter  said. 

He  turned  to  the  open  door  with  a 
pleasant  sense  of  taking  the  place  of  one 
those  absent  boys  whom  the  mother  re- 
gretted so  cheerfully,  and  with  a  lighter 
heart  than  he  could  have  thought  possible 
a  few  hours  ago.  But  at  the  first  glance 
he  stood  arrested  with  a  sudden  chill  that 
seemed  to  paralyze  him.  It  was  almost 
dark  upon  the  loch ;  the  water  gleamed 
with  that  polished  blackness  through 
which  the  boat  had  cut  as  through  some- 
thing solid  ;  the  blacker  now,  shining  like 
jet  against  the  less  responsive  gloom  of 
the  land  and  hills.  Tlie  framework  of 
the  doorway  made  a  picture  of  this  night 
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scene,  with  the  more  definite  darkness  of 
the  old  castle  in  the  centre,  rising  opaque 
against  the  softer  distance.  Seeing  that 
Lord  Erradeen  made  a  sudden  pause, 
Oona  went  towards  him,  and  looked  out 
too  at  the  familiar  scene.  She  had  seen 
it  often  before,  but  it  had  never  made  the 
same  impression  upon  her.  "Oh,  the 
light  —  the  light  again  !  "  she  said  with  a 
cry  of  surprise.  It  came  up  in  a  pale 
glow  as  she  was  looking,  faint,  but  throw- 
ing up  in  distinct  revelation  the  mass  of 
the  old  tower  against  the  background. 
Walter,  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
what  he  had  come  to  do,  was  roused  by 
her  voice,  and  with  nervous  haste  and 
almost  violence  shut  the  door.  There 
was  not  much  light  in  the  little  hall,  and 
they  could  see  each  other's  faces  but  im- 
perfectly, but  his  had  already  lost  the 
soothed  and  relieved  expression  which 
had  replaced  its  agitated  aspect.  He 
scarcely  seemed  to  see  her  as  he  turned 
round,  took  up  his  hat  from  the  table, 
and  went  on  confusedly  before,  forgetting 
ordinary  decorums,  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  Mrs.  Forrester  had  already  made 
herself  comfortable  in  her  usual  chair, 
with  the  intention  of  for  a  few  moments 
"just  closing  her  eyes."  Mysie  had  not 
brought  the  lights,  and  he  stood  before 
the  surprised  lady  like  a  dark  shadow, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

"I  have  come  to  take  my  leave,"  he 
said  :  "  to  thank  you,  and  say  good-bye." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  Forrester,  rous- 
ing herself,  "you  are  in  a  great  hurry, 
Lord  Erradeen.  Why  should  you  be  so 
anxious  to  go?  You  have  nobody  at 
Auchnasheen  to  be  kept  waiting.  Toots  ! 
you  must  just  wait  now  you  are  here  for 
a  cup  of  tea  at  least,  and  it  will  take 
Hamish  a  certain  time  to  get  out  the 
boat." 

"  I  must  go,"  he  said,  with  a  voice  that 
trembled  :  then  suddenly  threw  down  his 
hat  on  the  floor  and  himself  upon  a  low 
chair  close  to  her,  "unless,"  he  said, 
"unless  — you  will  complete  your  charity 
by  taking  me  in  for  the  night.  Will  you 
keep  me  for  the  night?  Put  me  in  any 
corner.  I  don't  mind  —  only  let  me 
stay." 

"  Let  you  stay  I  "  cried  the  lady  of  the 
isle.  She  sprang  up  as  lightly  as  a  girl 
at  this  appeal,  with  no  further  idea  of 
"closing  her  eyes."  "Will  I  keep  you 
for  the  night?  But  that  I  will,  and  with 
all  my  heart !  There  is  Ronald's  room 
where  you  washed  your  hands,  just  all 
ready,  nothing  to  do  but  put  on  the  sheets, 
and  plenty  of  his  things  in  it  in  case  you 


should  want  anything.  Let  you  stay  !  " 
she  cried,  with  delighted  excitement,  "  it 
is  what  I  would  have  asked  and  pressed 
you  to  do.  And  then  we  can  do  some- 
thing for  your  cold,  for  I  am  sure  you  have 
a  cold  ;  and  Oona  and  you  can  settle  all 
that  business  about  the  tyrant,  which  is 
more  than  my  poor  head  is  equal  to. 
Oona,  my  dear,  will  you  tell  Mysie?  — 
where  is  Mysie?  I  will  just  speak  to  her 
myself.  We  must  get  him  better  of  his 
cold,  or  what  will  his  mother  think?  He 
must  have  some  more  blankets,  or  an 
eider-down,  which  will  be  lighter,  and  a 
good  fire." 

If  her  worst  enemy  had  asked  hospital- 
ity from  Mrs.  Forrester  she  would  have 
forgotten  all  her  wrongs  and  opened  her 
doors  wide;  how  much  more  when  it  was 
a  friend  and  neighbor?  The  demand 
itself  was  a  kindness.  She  tripped  away 
without  a  thought  of  her  disturbed  nap, 
and  was  soon  heard  in  colloquy  with  My- 
sie, who  shared  all  her  sentiments  in  this 
respect.  Oona,  who  stood  silent  by  the 
fire,  with  a  sense  that  she  was  somehow 
in  the  secret,  though  she  did  not  know 
what  it  was,  had  a  less  easy  part.  The 
pang  of  sympathy  she  felt  was  almost  in- 
tolerable, but  she  did  not'  know  how  to 
express  it.  The  quiet  room  seemed  all  at 
once  to  have  become  the  scene  of  a  strug- 
gle, violent  though  invisible,  which  she 
followed  dumbly  with  an  instinct  beyond 
her  power  to  understand.  After  an  in- 
terval c 
spoke. 

"  It  must  be  intended  that  we  should 
have  something  to  do  with  each  other," 
he  said  suddenly.  "When  you  are  there 
I  feel  stronger.  If  your  mother  had  re- 
fused me,  I  should  have  been  lost." 

"It  was  impossible  that  she  should 
have  refused  you.  Lord  Erradeen." 

"I  wish  you  would  not  call  me  by  that 
ill-omened  name.     It  is  a  horror  to  me; 

and  then  if  all  that  is  true How  is  it 

possible  that  one  man  should  lord  it  over 
an  entire  race  for  so  long  ?  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  a  similar  case?  Oh!  don't  go 
away.  If  you  knew  what  an  ease  it  is  to 
speak  to  you!  No  one  else  understands. 
It  makes  one  feel  as  if  one  were  restored 
to  natural  life  to  be  able  to  speak  of  it,  to 
ask  advice.  Nothing,"  he  cried  suddenly, 
getting  up,  picking  up  his  hat  as  if  about 
to  leave  the  house,  "nothing  —  shall  in- 
duce me  to  go " 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  she  cried,  "  you  must 
not  go  ;  "  though  she  could  not  have  told 
why. 

He  put  down  the  hat  again  on  the  table 
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with  a  strange  laugh.  "  I  was  going 
then,"  he  said,  "  but  I  will  not.  I  will  do 
exactly  as  you  say."  He  came  up  to  her 
where  she  stood  full  of  trouble  watching 
him.  "  I  dare  say  you  think  I  am  going 
wrong  in  my  head,  but  it  is  not  that.  I  am 
being  dragged — with  ropes.  Give  me 
your'  hand  to  hold  by.  There  !  that  is 
safety,  that  is  peace.  Your  hand  is  as 
soft  —  as  snow,"  cried  the  young  man. 
His  own  were  burning,  and  the  cool,  fresh 
touch  of  the  girl  seemed  to  diffuse  itself 
through  all  his  being.  Oona  was  as  brave 
in  her  purity  as  the  other  Una,  the  spot- 
less lady  of  romance,  and  would  have 
shrunk  from  no  act  of  succor.  But  it 
agitated  her  to  have  this  strange  appeal 
for  help.  She  did  not  withdraw  her  hand, 
but  yet  drew  away  a  little,  alarmed,  not 
knowing  what  to  do. 

"You  must  not  think,"  she  said,  falter- 
ing, *'  that  any  one  —  has  more  power  over 
another  than  —  he  permits  them  to  have." 

She  spoke  like  one  of  the  oracles,  not 
knowing  what  she  said  ;  and  he  listened 
with  a  slight  shake  of  his  head,  not  mak- 
ing any  reply.  After  a  moment  he  yielded 
to  the  reluctance  which  made  itself  felt  in 
her,  and  let  her  hand  go. 

"Will  you  come  with  me  outside?"  he 
said  ;  "  not  there,  where  that  place  is.  I 
think  the  cold  and  the  night  do  one  good. 
Can  we  go  out  the  other  way  ?  " 

Oona  accepted  this  alternative  gladly. 
"We  can  go  to  the  walk,  where  it  is 
always  dry,"  she  said,  with  an  assumption 
of  cheerfulness.  "It  looks  to  the  south, 
and  that  is  where  the  flowers  grow  best." 
As  she  led  the  way  through  the  hall,  Wal- 
ter took  up  Mrs.  Forrester's  furred  cloak 
which  hung  there,  and  put  it  round  her 
with  a  great  deal  of  tenderness  and  care. 
The  girl's  heart  beat  as  he  took  this  office 
upon  him,  as  one  of  her  brothers  might 
have  done.  It  was  the  strangest  conjunc- 
tion. He  was  not  thinking  of  her  at  all, 
she  felt,  save  as  affording  some  mysteri- 
ous help  in  those  mysterious  miseries  : 
and  yet  there  was  a  sweetness  in  the 
thought  he  took,  even  at  this  extraordi- 
nary moment,  for  her  comfort.  There 
could  have  been  no  such  dangerous  com- 
bination of  circumstances  for  Oona,  whose 
heart  was  full  of  the  early  thrill  of  ro- 
mance, and  that  indistinguishable  pity  and 
attraction  towards  the  suffering  which 
tells  for  so  much  in  the  life  of  women.  A 
softness  and  melting  of  the  heart  inde- 
scribable came  over  her  as  she  felt  its 
light  touch  on  her  shoulders,  and  found 
herself  enveloped,  as  it  were,  in  his 
shadow  and   the   sentiment  of  his  pres- 


ence. He  was  not  thinking  of  her,  but 
only  of  his  need  of  her,  fantastic  though 
that  might  be.  But  her  heart  went  out  to- 
wards him  with  that  wonderful  feminine 
impulse  which  is  at  once  inferior  and  su- 
perior, full  of  dependence,  yet  full  of  help. 
To  follow  all  his  movements  and  thoughts 
as  well  as  she  could  with  wistful  seconda- 
riness  ;  yet  to  be  ready  to  guide,  to  save, 
when  need  was  —  to  dare  anything  for  that 
office.  There  had  never  been  anything  in 
Oona's  life  to  make  her  aware  of  this 
strange,  sweet,  agitating  position — the 
unchangeable  one  between  the  two  mortal 
companions  who  have  to  walk  the  ways  of 
earth  together.  But  his  mind  was  pre- 
occupied with  other  -thoughts  than  her, 
while  hers  were  wholly  bent  upon  him  and 
his  succor.  It  was  dangerous  for  her, 
stealing  her  heart  out  of  her  breast  in  the 
interest,  the  sympath)^  the  close  contact 
involved  ;  but  of  none  of  these  things  was 
he  very  clearly  aware  in  the  preoccupation 
of  his  thoughts. 

They  walked  up  and  down  for  a  time 
together,  behind  the  house,  along  the 
broad  walk,  almost  a  terrace,  of  the  kitch- 
en garden,  where  there  was  a  deep  border 
filled  in  summer  with  every  kind  of  old- 
fashioned  flowers.  It  was  bare  now,  with 
naked  fruit  trees  against  the  wall,  but  the 
moon  was  hid  in  clouds,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  see  anything,  except  from  the 
end  of  the  terrace  the  little  landing-place 
below,  and  the  first  curves  of  the  walk 
leading  up  to  the  house,  and  all  round 
the  glimmer  of  the  loch.  The  stillness 
had  been  broken  by  the  sound  of  a  boat, 
but  it  was  on  the  Auchnasheen  side,  and 
though  Oona  strained  her  eyes  she  had  not 
been  able  to  see  it,  and  concluded  that,  if 
coming  to  the  isle  at  all,  it  must  have 
touched  the  opposite  point  where  there 
was  a  less  easy,  but  possible,  landing- 
place.  As  they  reached  the  end  of  the 
terrace,  however,  she  was  startled  to  see 
a  figure  detach  itself  from  the  gloom  and 
walk  slowly  towards  the  house. 

"  The  boat  must  have  run  in  under  the 
bushes,  though  I  cannot  see  it,"  she  said  ; 
"  but  there  is  some  one  coming  up  the 
walk." 

Walter  turned  to  look  with  momentary 
alarm,  but  presently  calmed  down.  "It 
is  most  likely  old  Symington,  who  takes  a 
paternal  charge  of  me,"  he  said. 

Soon  after  they  heard  the  steps,  not 
heavy,  but  distinctly  audible,  crushing 
the  gravel,  and  to  Oona's  great  surprise, 
though  Walter,  a  stranger  to  the  place, 
took  no  notice  of  the  fact,  these  footsteps, 
instead  of  going   to  the  door,  as  would 
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have  been  natural,  came  round  the  side 
of  the  house  and  approached  the  young 
pair  in  their  walk.  The  person  of  the 
new-comer  was  quite  unknown  to  Oona. 
He  took  off  his  hat  with  an  air  of  well- 
bred  courtesy  —  like  a  gentleman,  not 
like  a  servant  —  and  said, — 

"  I  am  reluctant  to  interrupt  such  a 
meetinor,  but  there  is  a  boat  below  for 
Lord  Erradeen." 

Walter  started  violently  at  the  sound  of 
the  voice,  which  was,  notwithstanding, 
agreeable  and  soft,  though  with  atone  of 
command  in  it.  He  came  to  a  sudden 
stop,  and  turned  round  quickly  as  if  he 
could  not  believe  his  ears. 

*'  There  is  a  boat  below,"  the  stranger 
repeated,  "and  it  is  extremely  cold;  the 
men  are  freezing  at  their  oars.  They 
have  not  the  same  delightful  inspiration 
as  their  master,  who  forgets  that  he  has 
business  to  settle  this  final  night " 

Walter  gave  a  strange  cry,  like  the  cry 
of  a  hunted  creature.  "  In  God's  name," 
he  exclaimed,  "what  have  you  to  do 
here  ?  " 

"  My  good  fellow,"  said  the  other,  "you 
need  not  try  your  hand  at  exorcising; 
others  have  made  that  attempt  before  you. 
Is  Circe's  island  shut  to  all  footsteps  save 
yours?  But,  even  then,  you  could  not 
shut  out  me.  I  must  not  say  Armida's 
garden  in  this  state  of  the  temperature," 
he  said. 

"Who  is  it?'*  asked  Oona  in  great 
alarm  under  her  breath. 

"  Let  me  answer  you,"  the  intruder  said. 
"It  is  a  sort  of  a  guardian  who  has  the 
first  right  to  Lord  Erradeen's  considera- 
tion. Love,  as  even  the  copybooks  will 
tell,  ought  to  be  subordinate  to  duty." 

"  Love  !  "  cried  Oona,  starting  from  the 
young  man's  side.  The  indignant  blood 
rushed  to  her  face.  She  turned  towards 
the  house  in  sudden  anger  and  shame  and 
excitement.  Circe!  Armida!  Was  it  she 
to  whom  he  dared  to  apply  these  insulting 
names  ? 

Walter  caught  her  cloak  with  both 
hands. 

"Do  you  not  see,"  he  said,  "that  he 
wants  to  take  you  from  me,  to  drive  you 
away,  to  have  meat  his  mercy?  Oona! 
you  would  not  see  a  man  drown  and  re- 
fuse to  hold  out  your  hand  ?  " 

"This  is  chivalrous,"  said  the  stranger, 
"  to  put  a  woman  between  you  and  that  — 
which  you  are  afraid  to  meet." 

To  describe  the  state  of  excited  feeling 
and  emotion  in  which  Oona  listened  to 
this  dialogue,  would  be  impossible.  She 
was  surprised  beyond  measure,  yet,  in  the 
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strange  excitement  of  the  encounter,  could 
not  take  time  to  wonder  or  seek  an  expla- 
nation. She  had  to  act  in  the  mean  time, 
whatever  the  explanation  might  be.  Her 
heart  clanged  in  her  ears.  Tenderness, 
pity,  indignation,  shame,  thrilled  through 
her.  She  had  been  insulted,  she  had 
been  appealed  to  by  the  most  sacred  voice 
on  earth  —  the  voice  of  suffering.  She 
stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  the  two 
shadows  before  her,  for  they  were  little 
more. 

"And  if  he  is  afraid  why  should  not  he 
turn  to  a  woman  ?"  she  said  with  an  im- 
pulse she  could  scarcely  understand.  "  If 
he  is  afraid,  I  am  not  afraid.  This  isle 
belongs  to  a  woman.  Come  and  tell  her, 
if  you  will,  what  you  want.  Let  my  moth- 
er judge,  who  is  the  mistress  of  this  place. 
Lord  Erradeen  has  no  right  to  break  his 
word  to  her  for  any  man:  but  if  my 
mother  decides  that  you  have  a  better 
claim,  he  will  go." 

"  I  will  abide  by  every  word  she  says," 
Walter  cried. 

The  stranger  burst  into  a  laugh. 

"  I  am  likely  to  put  forth  my  claim  be- 
fore such  a  tribunal !  "  he  said.  "  Come, 
you  have  fought  stoutly  for  your  lover. 
Make  a  virtue  of  necessity  now,  and  let 
him  go." 

"  He  is  not  my  lover,"  cried  Oona,  "  but 
I  will  not  let  him  go."  She  added  after  a 
moment,  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone, 
coming  to  herself,  and  feeling  the  extraor- 
dinary character  of  the  discussion,  "This 
is  a  very  strange  conversation  to  occur 
here.  I  think  we  are  all  out  of  our  senses. 
It  is  like  the  theatre.  I  don't  know  your 
name,  sir,  but  if  you  are  Lord  Erradeen's 
guardian,  or  a  friend  of  his,  I  invite  you 
to  come  and  see  my  mother.  Most  like- 
ly," she  added,  with  a  slight  faltering, 
"she  will  know  you,  as  she  knows  all  the 
family."  Then,  with  an  attempt  at  play- 
fulness, "  If  it  is  to  be  a  struggle  between 
this  gentleman  and  the  ladies  of  the  isle, 
Lord  Erradeen,  tell  him  he  must  give 
way." 

The  stranger  took  off  his  hat  and  made 
her  a  profound  bow. 

"  I  do  so  on  the  instant,"  he  said. 

The  two  young  people  stood  close  to- 
gether, their  shadows  confounded  in  one, 
and  there  did  not  seem  time  to  draw  a 
breath  before  they  were  alone,  with  no 
sound  or  trace  remaining  to  prove  that 
the  discussion  in  which  a  moment  before 
their  hearts  had  been  beating  so  loudly 
had  ever  existed  at  all.  Oona  looked  after^ 
the  stranger  with  a  gasp.  She  clung  tol 
I  Walter,  holding  his  arm  tight. 
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"Where  has  he  gone?"  she  cried,  in  a 
piercino:  whisper.  She  trembled  so  after 
her  boldness  that  she  would  have  fallen 
but  for  his  sustaining  arm.  "  Who  is  he  ? 
Where  has  he  gone?  That  is  not  the 
way  to  the  beach.  Call  after  him,  call 
after  him,  and  tell  him  the  way." 

Walter  did  not  make  any  reply.  He 
drew  her  arm  closer  through  his,  and 
turned  with  her  towards  the  house.  As 
for  Oona,  she  seemed  incapable  of  any 
thought  but  that  this  strange  intruder 
might  be  left  on  the  isle. 

*'  He  will  get  into  the  orchard  and  then 
among  the  rocks.  He  will  lose  himself," 
she  cried;  "he  may  get  into  the  water. 
Call  to  him,  Lord  Erradeen  —  or  stop,  we 
will  send  Hamish.  Here  is  Hamish.  Oh, 
Hamish !  the  gentleman  has  taken  the 
wrong  way " 

"It  will  just  be  a  boat  that  has  come 
for  my  lord,"  said  Hamish.  "  I  tellt  them 
my  lord  was  biding  all  night,  but  nothing 
would  satisfee  them,  but  I  had  to  come 
up  and  get  his  lordship's  last  word." 

"Oh,  he  is  not  going,  Hamish!  but 
there  is  a  gentleman " 

Walter  interrupted  her  with  an  abrupt- 
ness that  startled  Oona. 

"  Let  them  see  that  every  one  is  on 
board  —  and  return  at  once,"  he  said. 

"Oh  there  will  just  be  everybody  on 
board  that  ever  was,  for  none  has  come 
ashore,"  said  Hamish.  "What  was  you 
saying  about  a  gentleman,  Miss  Oona? 
There  will  be  no  gentleman.  It  is  joost 
Duncan  and  another  man  with  him,  and 
they  cried  upon  me,  Hamish  !  and  I  an- 
swered them.  But  there  will  be  no  gen- 
tleman at  all,"  Hamish  said. 

CHAPTER   XVII. 

It  was  very  dark  upon  Loch  Houran 
that  night.  Whether  nature  was  aware 
of  a  dark  spirit,  more  subtle  and  more 
powerful  than  common  man,  roaming 
about  in  the  darkness,  temporarily  baffled 
by  agencies  so  simple  that  their  potency 
almost  amused  while  it  confounded  him 
—  and  shrank  from  the  sight  of  him,  who 
could  tell?  but  it  was  dark,  as  a  night  in 
which  there  was  a  moon  somewhere  which 
ought  never  to  have  been.  The  moon 
was  on  the  wane,  it  was  true,  which  is 
never  like  her  earlier  career,  but  all  trace 
and  influence  of  her  were  lost  in  the  low- 
lying  cloud  which  descended  from  the  sky 
like  a  hood,  and  wrapped  everything  in 
gloom.  The  water  only  seemed  to  throw 
a  black  glimmer  into  the  invisible  world 
where  all  things  brooded  in  silence  and 
cold,  unseen,  unmoving.     The  only  thing 


that  lived  and  shone  in  all  this  mysterious 
still  universe  was  one  warm  window  full 
of  light,  that  shone  from  the  isle.  It  was 
a  superstition  of  the  simple  mistress  of 
the  house  that  there  should  be  no  shutter 
or  curtain  there,  so  that  any  late  "  travel- 
ler by  land  or  water"  might  be  cheered 
by  this  token  of  life  and  possible  help. 
Had  that  traveller,  needing  human  succor, 
been  led  to  claim  shelter  there,  it  would 
have  been  accorded  fearlessly.  "  Exceed- 
ing peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold." 
The  little  innocent  household  of  defence- 
less women  had  not  a  fear.  Hamish  only, 
who  perhaps  felt  a  responsibility  as  their 
sole  possible  defender,  might  have  re- 
ceived with  suspicion  such  an  unexpected 
guest. 

The  mysterious  person  already  referred 
to  —  whose  comings  and  goings  were  not 
as  those  of  other  men,  and  whose  momen- 
tary discomfiture  by  such  simple  means 
perplexed  yet  partially  amused  him,  as 
has  been  said,  passed  by  that  window  at  a 
later  hour  and  stood  for  a  moment  out- 
side. The  thoughts  with  which,  out  of 
the  external  cold  and  darkness,  which  af- 
fected him  not  at  all,  he  regarded  the 
warm  interior  where  simple  human  souls, 
sheltering  themselves  against  the  ele- 
ments, gathered  about  their  fire,  were 
strange  enough.  The  cold,  which  did  not 
touch  him,  would  have  made  them  shiver  ; 
the  dark,  which  to  his  eyes  was  as  the 
day,  would  have  confused  their  imagina- 
tions and  discouraged  their  minds  ;  and 
yet  together  by  their  fire  they  were  beyond 
his  power.  He  looked  in  upon  their  sim- 
plicity and  calm  and  safety  with  that  sense 
of  the  superiority  of  the  innocent  which 
at  the  most  supreme  moment  will  come  in 
to  dash  all  the  triumphs  of  guile,  and  all 
the  arts  of  the  schemer.  What  he  saw 
was  the  simplest,  cheerful  scene,  the  fire 
blazing,  the  lamp  burning  steadily,  a  young 
man  and  a  girl  seated  together,  not  in  any 
tender  or  impassioned  conjunction,  but 
soberly  discussing,  calculating,  arguing, 
thought  to  thought  and  face  to  face  ;  the 
mother,  on  the  other  side,  somewhat 
faded,  smiling,  not  over  wise,  with  her 
book,  to  which  she  paid  little  attention, 
looking  up  from  time  to  time,  and  saying 
something  far  from  clever.  He  might 
have  gone  in  among  them,  and  she  would 
have  received  him  with  that  same  smile 
and  offered  him  her  best,  thinking  no 
evil.  He  had  a  thousand  experiences  of 
mankind,  and  knew  how  their  minds  could 
be  worked  upon  and  their  imaginations 
inflamed,  and  their  ambitions  roused.  Was 
he  altogether  baffled   by  this  simplicity, 
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or  was  there  some  Hno:erino:  of  human 
ruth  in  him,  which  kept  him  from  carryino; 
disturbance  into  so  harmless  a  scene?  or 
was  it  only  to  estimate  those  forces  that 
he  stood  and  watched  them,  with  some- 
thing to  learn,  even  in  his  vast  knowl- 
edge, from  this  unexpected  escape  of  the 
fugitive,  and  the  simple  means  by  which 
he  had  been  baffled  lor  the  moment,  and 
his  prey  taken  from  him?  For  the  mo- 
ment !  —  that  was  all. 

"Come,  come  now,"  Mrs.  Forrester 
said.  "  You  cannot  argue  away  like  that, 
and  fight  all  night.  You  must  make  up 
your  bits  of  differences,  and  settle  what 
IS  to  be  done;  for  it  is  time  we  had  the 
books,  and  let  the  women  and  Hamish 
get  to  their  beds.  They  are  about  all 
day,  and  up  early  in  the  morning,  not  like 
us  that  sit  with  our  hands  before  us. 
Oona,  you  must  just  cry  upon  iMysie,  and 
let  them  all  come  ben.  And  if  you  will 
hand  me  the  big  Bible  that  is  upon  yon 
table  —  since  you  are  so  kind.  Lord  Erra- 
deen." 

At  this  simple  ceremonial  —  the  kindly 
servant-people  streaming  in,  the  hush 
upon  their  little  concerns,  the  unison  of 
voices,  from  Oona's,  soft  with  youih  and 
gentle  breeding,  to  the  rough  bass  of 
Hamish,  in  words  that  spectator  knew  as 
well  as  any  —  the  same  eyes  looked  on, 
with  feelings  we  cannot  attempt  to  fathom. 
Contempt,  envy,  the  wonder  of  the  wise 
over  the  everlasting,  inexplicable  supe- 
riority of  the  innocent,  were  these  the 
sentiments  with  which  he  gazed?  But  in 
the  night  and  silence  there  was  no  inter- 
preter of  these  thoughts.  How  he  came 
or  went  was  his  own  secret.  The  window 
was  closed  soon  after,  the  lights  extin- 
guished, and  the  darkness  received  this 
little  community  of  the  living  and  breath- 
ing, to  keep  them  warm  and  unseen  and 
unconscious  till  they  should  be  claimed 
again  by  the  cheerful  day. 

The  household,  however,  though  it  pre- 
sented an  aspect  of  such  gentle  calm,  was 
not  in  reality  so  undisturbed  as  it  ap- 
peared. In  Oona's  chamber,  for  one, 
there  was  a  tumult  of  new  emotions  which 
to  the  girl  were  incomprehensible,  strange, 
and  terrible,  and  sweet.  Lord  Erradeen 
was  but  a  new  acquaintance,  she  said  to 
herself,  as  she  sat  over  her  fire,  with 
everything  hushed  and  silent  about  her; 
nevertheless  the  tumult  of  feeling  in  her 
heart  was  all  connected  with  him.  Curi- 
ously enough,  the  strange  encounter  in 
the  garden  —  of  which  she  had  received 
no  explanation  —  had  disappeared  from 
her  thoughts  altogether.     The  rise  and 
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sudden  dawn  of  a  new  life  in  her  own 
being  was  more  near  and  momentous  than 
any  mysterious  circumstances,  however 
unlike  the  common.  By-and-by  she  might 
come  to  that  —  in  the  mean  time  a  senti- 
ment "  «c'z^^,  j^/^,  ?>//f«//<i;,"  occupied  all 
her  consciousness.  She  had  known  him 
during  the  last  week  only:  three  times  in 
all,  on  three  several  days,  had  they  met; 
but  what  a  change  these  three  days  had 
made  in  the  life  that  had  been  so  free  and 
so  sweet,  full  of  a  hundred  interests,  with- 
out any  that  was  exclusive  and  absorbing  ! 
In  a  moment,  without  knowing  what  was 
coming,  she  had  been  launched  into  this 
new  world  of  existence.  She  was  hum- 
bled to  think  of  it,  yet  proud.  She  felt 
herself  to  have  become  a  sort  of  shadow 
of  him,  watching  his  movements  with  an 
anxiety  which  was  without  any  parallel  in 
her  experience,  yet  at  the  same  time  able 
to  interpose  for  him,  when  he  could  not 
act  for  himself,  to  save  him.  It  seemed 
to  Oona  suddenly,  that  everything  else 
had  slipped  away  from  her,  receding  into 
the  distance.  The  things  that  had  occu- 
pied her  before  were  now  in  the  back- 
ground. All  the  stage  of  life  was  filled 
with  him,  and  the  events  of  their  brief 
intercourse  had  become  the  only  occupa- 
tion of  her  thoughts.  She  wondered  and 
blushed  as  she  wandered  in  that  maze  of 
recollections  at  her  own  boldness  in  as- 
suming the  guidance  of  him  ;  yet  felt  it  to 
be  inevitable  —  the  only  thing  to  be  done. 
And  the  strange  new  thrill  which  ran 
through  her  veins  when  he  had  appealed 
to  her,  when  he  had  implored  her  to  stand 
by  him,  came  back  with  an  acute,  sweet 
mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain.  She  de- 
clared to  herself,  yes! — with  a  swelling 
of  her  heart  —  she  would  stand  by  him, 
let  it  cost  her  what  it  might.  There  had 
been  no  love  spoken  or  thought  of  be- 
tween them.  It  was  not  love:  what  was 
it?  Friendship,  fraternity,  the  instinctive 
discovery  of  one  by  another,  that  divina- 
tion which  brings  those  together  who  can 
help  each  other.  I*t  was  he,  not  she,  who 
wanted  help  —  what  did  it  matter  which  it 
was  ?  in  giving  or  in  receiving  it  was  a 
new  world.  But  whether  it  was  a  demon 
or  an  angel  that  had  thus  got  entrance 
into  that  little  home  of  peace  and  secu- 
rity—  who  could  tell?  Whatever  it  was, 
it  was  an  inmate  hitherto  unknown,  one 
that  must  work  change,  both  in  earth  and 
Heaven. 

Everything  that  could  trouble  or  dis- 
turb had  vanished  from  the  dark  world 
outside  before  Oona  abandoned  her  mus- 
ings —  or  rather  before  she  felt  the  chill 
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of  the  deep  night  round  her  —  and  twisted 
up  her  long  hair,  and  drew  aside  the  cur- 
tains from  her  window  as  was  her  custom 
that  she  might  see  the  sky  from  her  bed. 
There  had  been  a  change  in  the  midnight 
hours.  The  clouds  at  last  had  opened, 
and  in  the  chasm  made  by  their  with- 
drawal was  the  lamp  of  the  waning  moon 
"lying on  her  back"  with  a  sort  of  mystic 
disturbance  and  ominous  clearness,  as  if 
she  were  lighting  the  steps  of  some  evil 
enterprise,  guiding  a  traitor  or  a  murderer 
to  the  refuge  of  some  one  betrayed.  Oona 
shivered  as  she  took  refuge  in  the  snow- 
white  nest  which  had  never  hitherto 
brought  her  anything  but  profound  youth- 
ful repose,  and  the  airy,  flitting  dreams  of 
a  soul  at  rest.  But  though  this  momen- 
tary chill  was  impressed  upon  her  senses, 
neither  fear  nor  discouragement  was  in 
her  soul.  She  closed  her  eyes  only  to 
see  more  clearly  the  face  of  this  new  in- 
fluence in  her  life,  to  feel  her  pulses  tingle 
as  she  remembered  all  the  events  of  the 
three  days'  Odyssey,  the  strange  magical 
history  that  had  sprung  into  being  in  a 
moment,  yet  was  alive  with  such  endless 
interest,  and  full  of  such  a  chain  of  inci- 
dents. What  was  to  be  the  next'chapter 
in  it.''  Or  was  it  to  have  another  chap- 
ter? She  felt  already  with  a  deep  draw- 
ing of  her  breath,  and  warned  herself  that 
all -would  probably  end  here,  and  every- 
thing relapse  into  vacancy  —  a  conclusion 
inconceivable,  yet  almost  certain,  she  said 
to  herself.  But  this  consciousness  only 
excited  her  the  more.  There  was  some- 
thing in  it  of  that  whirl  of  desperation 
which  gives  a  wild  quickening  to  enjoy- 
ment in  the  sensation  of  momentariness 
and  possible  ending  —  the  snatching  of  a 
fearful  joy. 

Tills  sudden  end  came,  however,  sooner 
than  she  thought;  they  had  scarcely  met 
at  the  breakfast  table  when  Lord  Erra- 
deen  begged  Mrs.  Forrester  to  allow  him 
to  send  for  his  servant,  and  make  his 
arrangements  for  his  departure  from  the 
isle,  instead  of  returning  to  Auchnasheen. 
"  I  have  not  felt  safe  or  at  ease,  save  here, 
since  I  came  to  the  loch,"  he  said,  look- 
ing round  him  with  a  grateful  sense  of 
the  cheerful  quiet  and  security.  His  eyes 
met  those  of  Oona,  who  was  somewhat 
pale  after  her  long  vigil  and  broken  rest. 
She  had  recognized  at  once  with  a  pang 
the  conclusion  she  had  foreseen,  the  inter- 
ruption of  her  new  history  which  was 
implied  in  the  remorseless,  unintentional 
abruptness  of  this  announcement.  He 
was  going  away;  and  neither  felt  any 
Inducement  to  stay,  nor  any  hesitation 


in  announcing  his  resolution.  She  had 
known  it  would  be  so,  and  yet  there  was 
a  curious  pang  of  surprise  in  it  which 
seemed  to  arrest  her  heart.  Notwith- 
standing, as  in  duty  bound,  she  met  his 
look  with  a  smile  in  her  eyes. 

"Hoots,"  said  iMrs.  Forrester,  "you 
flatter  the  isle.  Lord  Erradeen.  We  know 
that  is  just  nonsense  ;  but  for  all  that,  we 
take  it  kind  that  you  should  like  our  little 
house.  It  will  always  be  found  here,  just 
faithful  and  friendly,  whenever  you  come 
back.  And  certainly  ye  shall  send  for 
your  man  or  make  what  arrangements 
suits  you.  There's  the  library  quite  free 
and  at  your  service  for  any  writing  you 
may  have  to  do,  and  Hamish  will  take  any 
message  to  Auchnasheen,  or  wherever 
you  please.  The  only  thing  that  grieves 
me  is  that  you  should  be  so  set  on  going 
to-day." 

"  That  must  be  —  that  must  be  !  "  cried 
Walter:  and  then  he  began  to  make  ex- 
cuses and  apologies.  There  were  circum- 
stances which  made  it  indispensable  — 
there  were  many  things  that  made  him 
anxious  to  leave  Auchnasheen.  No,  it 
was  not  damp  —  which  was  the  instant 
suggestion  of  Mrs.  Forrester.  There 
were  other  things.  He  was  going  back 
to  Sloebury  to  his  mother  (Mrs.  Forrester 
said  to  England),  and  it  was  so  recently 
that  he  had  entered  upon  his  property, 
that  there  was  still  a  great  deal  to  do. 
After  he  had  made  this  uncompromising 
statement  of  the  necessities  that  he  had 
to  be  guided  by,  he  looked  across  the 
table  at  Oona  once  more. 

"And  Miss  Forrester  is  so  kind  as  to 
take  in  hand  for  me  the  settlement  of  the 
cottars.  It  will  be  her  doing.  I  hope 
they  will  not  blame  me  for  that  alarm 
yesterday,  which  was  no  fault  of  mine; 
but  the  new  arrangement  will  be  your 
doing  altogether." 

"  I  shall  not  take  the  credit,"  said  Oona. 
"I  had  not  even  the  boldness  to  suggest 
it.  It  was  your  own  thought,  and  they 
will  bless  you  so,  that  wherever  you  are, 
at  Sloebury  or  the  end  of  the  world,  you 
must  feel  your  heart  warm " 

She  said  this  with  great  self-command; 
but  she  was  pale,  and  there  was  a  curious 
giddiness  stealing  over  her.  She  seemed 
to  feel  the  solid  ground  slip  away  from 
under  her  feet. 

"My  heart,"  he  said,  looking  at  her 
with  a  grateful  look,  "  will  always  be  warm 
when  I  tliink  of  the  isle,  and  all  that  has 
been  done  for  me  here." 

"  Now,  Lord  Erradeen,"  said  Mrs.  For- 
rester, "you  will  just  make  Oona  and  nae 
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vain  with  all  these  bonnie  speeches.  We 
are  always  glad  to  be  friendly  and  neigh- 
borlike, but  what  have  we  been  able  to 
do?  —  just  nothing.  When  you  come 
back  again  and  let  your  friends  see  a  little 
more  of  you,  we  will  all  do  what  we  can 
to  make  the  loch  agreeable.  But  I  hope 
it  will  be  warmer  weather,  and  more  pleas- 
ure in  moving  about.  You  will  be  back 
no  doubt,  if  not  sooner,  in  time  for  the 
grouse." 

He  grew  pale  in  spite  of  himself,  and 
Oona  looking  at  him,  felt  the  steady  earth 
slip  more  and  more  away. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said  hurriedly, 
"  when  I  may  come  back  —  not  before  I 

—  not  sooner  than  I  can I    mean 

there  are  a  great  many  things  to  look 
after;  and  my  mother " 

His  eyes  seemed  to  seek  hers  again  as 
if  asking  her  sympathy,  and  appealing  to 
her  knowledge.  "Not  before  I  must  — 
not  sooner  than  I  can  help,"  that  was 
what  he  meant  to  say.  Oona  gave  him  a 
faint  smile  of  response.  It  was  so  won- 
derful that  when  she  understood  him  so 
completely,  he  should  understand  her  so 
little,  and  never  suspect  that  there  was 
anything  cruel  in  those  words.  But  she 
made  the  response  he  required,  and 
strengthened  him  by  that  instinctive  com- 
prehension of  him  in  which  he  put  so 
strange  a  trust.  There  was  an  eagerness 
in  all  his  preparations  for  going  away 
which  he  almost  forced  upon  her  notice, 
so  strong  was  his  confidence  in  her  sym- 
pathy. He  lost  no  time  about  any  of 
these  arrangements,  but  sent  Hamish 
with  his  boat  to  Auchnasheen  for  Syming- 
ton, and  wrote  down  his  instructions  for 
Shaw,  and  talked  of  what  he  was  going 
to  do  when  he  got  "  home,"  with  the  most 
absolute  insensibility  to  any  feeling  in  the 
matter  save  his  own.  And  it  seemed  to 
Oona  that  the  moments  flew,  and  the 
quick  morning  melted  away,  and  before 
she  could  collect  her  thoughts  the  time 
came  when  her  mother  and  she  walked 
down  to  the  beach  with  him,  smiling,  to 
see  him  off.  There  had  never  been  a 
word  said  between  them  of  that  conver- 
sation in  the  garden  on  the  previous  night. 
Only  when  he  was  just  about  to  leave,  he 
cast  a  glance  towards  the  walk  where  that 
encounter  had  taken  place,  and  turned  to 
her  with  a  look  such  as  cannot  pass  be- 
tween any  but  those  that  have  some  secret 
link  of  mutual  knowledge.  Her  mother 
was  talking  cheerfully  of  the  view  and  the 
fine  morning  after  the  rain,  walking  be- 
fore them,  when  he  gave  Oona  that  look 
of   mutual   understanding.     "I   owe  you 
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everything,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone  of 
almost  passionate  fervor.  Presently  she 
found  herself  shaking  hands  willi  him  as 
if  he  had  been  nothing  more  than  the 
acquaintance  of  three  days  which  he  was, 
and  wishing  him  a  good  journey.  And 
so  the  Odyssey  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
history  stopped  in  the  course  of  making. 
She  stood  still  for  a  little,  watching  the 
boat  and  the  widening  lines  it  drew  along 
the  surface  of  the  water.  "  Sometimes 
to  watch  a  boat  moving  off  will  give  you 
a  giddiness,"  Mrs.  Forrester  said. 

CHAPTER   XVIII. 

There  could  be  no  greater  contrast 
than  that  which  existed  between  Walter 
Methven,  Lord  Erradeen,  hurrying  away 
with  the  sense  of  a  man  escaped  with  his 
life  from  the  shores  of  Loch  Houran  and 
Oona  Forrester  left  behind  upon  the  isle. 

It  was  not  only  that  he  had  all  at  once 
become  the  first  object  in  her  life,  and 
she  counted  for  little  or  nothing  in  his. 
That  was  not  the  question.  She  had 
been  for  sufficient  space  of  time,  and  with 
sufficient  stress  of  circumstances  to  make 
the  impression  one  which  would  not  die 
easily,  ©f  the  first  importance  in  his 
thoughts:  and  no  doubt  that  impression 
would  revive  when  he  had  leisure  from 
the  overwhelming  preoccupation  which 
was  in  his  mind.  But  it  was  that  he  was 
himself  full  of  an  anxiety  and  excitement 
strong  enough  to  dwarf  every  other  feel- 
ing, which  made  the  blood  course  through 
his  veins,  and  inspired  every  thought; 
while  she  was  left  in  a  state  more  like  va- 
cancy-than  anything  else,  emptied  out  of 
everything  that  had  interested  her.  The 
vigorous  bend  of  the  rowers  to  the  oars 
as  they  carried  him  away  was  not  more 
unlike  the  regretful  languor  of  the  women 
as  they  stood  on  the  beach,  Mrs.  For- 
rester waving  her  handkerchief,  but  Oona 
without  even  impulse  enough  in  her  to  do 
that. 

As  for  Walter,  he  was  all  energy  and 
impulse.  He  arranged  the  portmanteaux 
which  Symington  had  brought  with  his 
own  hands,  to  leave  room  for  the  sweep 
of  the  oars,  and  quicken  the  crossing. 
His  farewells  were  but  half  said.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  could  scarcely  breathe  till 
he  got  away.  Every  stroke  of  the  oars 
lightened  his  heart,  and  when  he  was 
clear  of  that  tragic  water  altogether,  and 
sprang  up  upon  the  rude  country  wagon- 
ette which  had  been  engaged  at  the  inn  to 
carry  him  to  the  station,  his  brow  relaxed, 
and  the  muscles  of  his  mouth  gave  way  as 
they  had  not  done  since  his  first  day  on 
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Loch  Hoaran.  He  gave  a  look  almost  of 
hatred  at  the  old  castle,  and  then  averted 
his  face.  When  he  reached  the  railway, 
the  means  of  communication  with  the 
world  he  had  known  before,  he  was  a  dif- 
ferent man.  The  horses  had  gone  too 
slowly  for  him,  so  did  the  leisurely,  friendly 
trains  on  the  Highland  railway,  with  their 
broad,  large  windows  for  the  sake  of  the 
views.  Travellers,  as  a  rule,  did  not  wish 
to  go  too  fast  while  they  skirted  those 
gleaming  lochs,  and  ran  along  under 
shadow  of  the  mountains.  They  liked  to 
have  somebody  to  point  out  which  was 
Loch  Ool  and  which  St.  Monan's.  It  was 
too  slow  for  Lord  Erradeen,  but  still  it 
was  going  away.  He  began  to  think  of 
all  the  commonplace  accessories  of  life 
with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  —  the  great 
railway  stations,  the  Edinburgh  Hotel, 
with  its  ordinary  guests.  He  was  so  sick 
of  everything  connected  with  his  High- 
land property  and  with  its  history,  that  he 
resolved  he  would  make  no  pause  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  would  not  go  near  Mr.  Mil- 
nathort. The  questions  they  would  no 
doubt  put  to  him  made  him  impatient 
even  in  thought.  He  would  not  subject 
himself  to  these  ;  he  would  put  away  alto- 
gether out  of  his  mind,  if  he  could,  every- 
thing connected  with  it,  and  all  that  he 
had  been  seeing  and  hearing,  or,  at  least, 
had  fancied  he  heard  and  saw. 

But  when  Oona  turned  away  from  look- 
ing after  the  boat  —  which  she  was  indeed 
the  first  to  do,  iMrs.  Forrester  waiting  al- 
most as  long  as  it  was  within  sight  to 
wave  her  handkerchief  if  the  departing 
guest  should  lookback  —  she  felt  herself 
and  her  life  emptied  out  all  at  once. 
When  she  began  to  think  of  it  in  the  cold 
light  of  this  sudden  conclusion,  a  sense  of 
humiliation  came  over  her.  She  blushed 
with  hot  shame  at  this  altogether  unasked, 
unreasonable,  unnecessary  resignation  of 
herself  and  her  interests  to  a  stranger. 
He  was  nothing  but  a  stranger,  she  said 
to  herself ;  there  was  no  remarkable  charm 
in  him  one  way  or  another.  She  had  not 
been  at  all  affected  by  his  first  appearance. 
He  was  not  handsome  enough  or  clever 
enough,  nor  had  he  any  special  attraction 
to  gain  him  so  high  a  place.  Somehow 
she  had  not  thought  of  Walter  in  her  first 
realization  of  tlie  new  interest  which  had 
pushed  away  all  the  other  occupations  out 
of  her  existence  :  and  she  had  not  blushed 
in  tlie  high  sense  of  expanded  life  and 
power  to  Jielp.  But  now  it  moved  her 
with  a  certain  shame  to  think  that  the 
sudden  departure  of  a  man  whom  she 
scarcely  knew,  and  to  whom  she  was  noth- 
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ing,  should  thus  have  emptied  out  her 
existence  and  left  a  bewildering  blank  in 
her  heart.  She  went  slowly  up  the  walk, 
and  went  to  her  room,  and  there  sat  down 
with  a  curious  self-abandonment.  It  was 
all  over,  all  ended  and  done.  When  he 
came  into  her  life  it  was  accidentally, 
without  any  purpose  in  it  on  either  side; 
and  now  that  he  had  gone  out  of  it  again, 
there  was  no  anger,  no  sense  of  wrong, 
only  a  curious  consciousness  that  every- 
thing had  gone  away  —  that  the  soil  had 
slipped  from  her,  and  nothing  was  left. 
No,  there  was  no  reason  at  all  to  be  angry 
—  nobody  was  to  blame.  Then  she 
laughed  a  little  at  herself  at  this  curious, 
wanton  sort  of  trouble,  intended  by  no- 
body—  which  neither  he  had  meant  to 
draw  her  into,  nor  she  to  bring  upon  her- 
self. 

There  was  one  thing  however  between 
her  and  this  vacancy.  He  had  left  her  a 
commission  which  any  kind-hearted  girl 
would  have  thought  a  delightful  one  —  to 
arrange  with  the  factor  how  the  cottars 
were  to  be  most  effectually  helped  and 
provided  for.  It  had  been  their  thought 
at  first  —  the  young  man  being  little  bet- 
ter instructed  than  the  girl  on  such  mat- 
ters —  that  to  make  Duncan  Eraser  and 
the  rest  the  proprietors  of  their  little  hold- 
ings would  be  the  most  effectual  way  of 
helping  them,  and  would  do  the  property 
of  Lord  Erradeen  very  little  harm  —  a 
thing  that  Walter,  unaccustomed  to  prop- 
erty, and  still  holding  it  lightly,  contem- 
plated with  all  the  ease  of  the  landless, 
never  thinking  of  the  thorn  in  the  flesh  of 
a  piece  of  alienated  land  in  the  midst  of 
an  estate,  until  it  suddenly  flashed  upon 
him  that  his  estates  being  all  entailed,  this 
step  would  be  impossible.  How  was  it  to 
be  done  then?  They  had  decided  that 
Shaw  would  know  best,  and  that  some 
way  of  remitting  the  rents  at  least  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  present  Lord  Erradeen 
must  be  settled  upon,  and  secured  to  them 
at  once.  Oona  had  this  commission  left 
in  her  hands.  She  could  have  thought  of 
none  more  delightful  a  few  days  ago,  but 
now  it  seemed  to  make  the  future  vacancy 
of  life  all  the  more  evident  by  the  fact 
that  here  was  one  thing,  and  only  one,  be- 
fore her  to  do.  When  that  was  done, 
what  would  happen?  —  a  return  upon  the 
pleasant  occupations,  the  amusements, 
the  hundred  little  incidents  which  had 
filled  the  past?  After  all,  the  past  was 
onlv  a  week  back.  Can  it  ever  return, 
ancl  things  be  again  as  thcv  were  before? 
Oona  had  never  reasonecl  or  speculated 
on  these  matters  till  this  moment.     She 
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had  never  known  by  experiment  that  the 
past  cannot  return,  or  that  which  has  been 
be  once  more ;  but  she  became  aware  of  it 
in  a  moment  now. 

Then  she  got  up  and  stood  at  her  win- 
dow and  looked  out  on  the  unchanging 
landscape,  and  laughed  aloud  at  herself. 
How  ridiculous  it  was!  By  this  time  it 
made  no  difference  to  Lord  Erradeen  that 
she  had  ever  existed.  Why  should  it 
make  any  difference  to  her  that  he  had 
come  and  gone?  The  new  generation 
takes  a  view  of  such  matters  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  old-fashioned  sentimental 
view.  After  yielding  to  the  new  influence 
rashly,  unawares,  like  a  romantic  girl  of 
any  benighted  century,  Oona  began  to  ex- 
amine it  like  an  enlightened  young  intelli- 
gence of  her  own.  Her  spirit  rose  against 
it,  and  that  vigorous  quality  which  we  call 
a  sense  of  humor.  There  was  something 
almost  ludicrous  in  the  thought  that  one 
intelligent  creature  should  be  thus  subject 
to  another,  and  that  life  itself  should  be 
altered  by  an  accidental  meeting.  And  if 
this  was  absurd  to  think  of  in  any  case, 
how  much  more  in  her  own  !  Nobody 
had  ever  had  a  more  pleasant,  happy  life. 
In  her  perfect  womanliness  and  submis- 
sion to  all  the  laws  of  nature,  she  was  yet 
as  independent  as  the  most  free-born  soul 
could  desire.  There  was  no  path  in  all 
the  district,  whether  it  led  to  the  loneliest 
cottage  or  the  millionaire's  palace,  that 
was  not  free  to  Oona  Forrester.  The 
loch  and  the  hills  were  open  as  her  moth- 
er's garden,  to  the  perfectly  dauntless, 
modest  creature,  who  had  never  in  her 
life  heard  a  tone  or  caught  a  look  of  disre- 
spect. She  went  her  mother's  errands, 
which  were  so  often  errands  of  charity, 
far  and  near,  with  companions  when  she 
cared  for  them,  without  companions  when 
she  did  not.  What  did  it  matter.?  The 
old  cottar  people  about  had  a  pretty  Gaelic 
name  for  her  ;  and  to  all  the  young  ones 
Miss  Oona  of  the  Isle  was  as  who  should 
say  Princess  Oona,  a  young  lady  whom 
every  one  was  bound  to  forward  upon  her 
way.  Her  mother  was  not  so  clever  as 
Oona,  which  was,  perhaps,  a  drawback ; 
but  she  could  not  have  been  more  kind, 
more  tender,  more  loving  if  she  had  pos- 
sessed, as  our  laureate  says,  "the  soul 
of  Shakespeare."  All  was  well  about  and 
around  this  favorite  of  nature.  How  was 
it  possible  then  that  she  could  have  come 
to  any  permanent  harm  in  two  or  three 
days  ? 

Notwithstanding  this  philosophical 
view,  however,  Oona  did  nothing  all  that 
day,  and  to  tell  the  truth  felt  little  except 
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the  sense  of  vacancy;  but  next  day  she 
announced  to  her  mother  that  she  was 
going  to  the  Manse  to  consult  with  Mr. 
Cameron  about  the  Truach-Glas  cottars, 
and  that  probably  she  would  see  Mr. 
Shaw  there,  and  be  able  to  do  the  business 
Lord  Erradeen  had  confided  to  her.  Mrs. 
Forrester  fully  approved. 

"A  thing  that  is  to  make  poor  folks 
more  comfortable  should  never  be  put  off 
a  moment,"  that  kind  woman  said,  "for, 
poor  bodies,  they  have  little  enough  com- 
fort at  the  best,"  and  she  stood  at  the 
porch  and  waved  her  hand  to  her  child,  as 
the  boat  sped  out  of  the  shade  of  the  isle 
into  the  cold  sunshine  which  had  tri- 
umphed for  an  hour  or  two  over  the 
clouds  and  rain.  Oona  found  Mr.  Shaw 
as  she  had  anticipated,  in  the  village,  and 
there  was  a  very  brisk  and  not  altogether 
peaceable  discussion  in  the  minister's 
study,  over  this  new  idea.  The  factor, 
though  he  was  so  strongly  set  against  all 
severe  measures,  and  in  reality  so  much 
on  the  side  of  the  cottars,  was  yet  taken 
aback,  as  was  natural,  by  the  new  idea 
presented  to  him.  He  laughed  at  the  no- 
tion of  making  them  the  owners  of  their 
little  holdings. 

"  Why  not  give  Tom  Patterson  his  farm 
too?  He  finds  it  just  as  hard  to  pay  the 
rent,"  he  cried  in  mingled  ridicule  and 
wrath.  "  There  is  no  difference  in  the 
principle  though  there  may  be  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. And  what  if  Lord  Erradeen 
had  a  few  hundred  crofters  instead  of 
half  a  dozen  ?  I'm  speaking  of  the  princi- 
ple. Of  course  he  cannot  do  it.  It's  all 
entailed,  every  inch  of  the  land,  and  he 
cannot  do  it;  but  supposing  he  could,  and 
that  he  were  treating  them  all  equally? 
It's  just  not  to  be  done.  It  is  just  shifting 
the  difficulty.  It  is  putting  other  people 
at  a  disadvantage.  A  man  cannot  give 
away  his  land  and  his  living.  It  is  just  a 
thing  that  is  not  to  be  done." 

"He  knows  it  is  not  to  be  done;  he 
knows  it  is  entailed,  therefore " 

"Oh  yes,  Miss  Oona;  therefore"  — 
cried  the  factor.  "  Little  of  it,  very  little 
would  have  come  his  way  if  it  had  not 
been  entailed.  Whether  or  not  it  is  good 
for  the  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it's 
the  stronghold  of  a  family.  Very  likely 
there  would  have  been  no  Methvens  (and 
small  damage,  begging  his  pardon  that  is 
a  kind  of  a  new  stock),  and  certainly  there 
would  have  been  no  property  to  keep  up 
a  title,  but  for  the  entail.  It  is  a  strange 
story,  the  story  of  them  altogether."  Shaw 
continued,  "It  has  been  a  wonderfully 
managed  property.     I  must  say  that  for 
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it ;  no  praise  to  me,  so  I  am  free  to  speak. 
There  was  the  late  lord  —  the  only  one  I 
knew.  There  was  very  little  in  him,  and 
yet  the  way  he  managed  was  wonderful ; 
they  have  just  added  land  to  land,  and 
farm  to  farm.  I  do  not  understand  it. 
And  now  I  suppose  we've  arrived  at  the 
prodigal  that  always  appears  some  time  in 
a  family  to  make  the  hoards  go." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  minister,  "  you  must 
not  call  the  man  a  prodigal  whose  wish  is 
to  give  to  the  poor." 

"That  is  all  very  well,"  said  Shaw; 
"the  poor,  where  there  are  half  a  dozen 
of  them,  are  easily  enough  managed. 
Give  them  their  land  if  you  like  (if  it  were 
not  criminal  to  cut  a  slice  out  of  an  es- 
tate), it  does  not  matter  much  ;  but  if 
there  were  a  hundred  ?  It  is  the  princi- 
ple I  am  thinking  of.  They  cannot  buy  it 
themselves,  and  the  State  will  not  buy  it 
for  them,  seeing  they  are  only  decent 
Scots  lads,  not  blazing  Irishmen.  I  can- 
not see  where  the  principle  will  lead  to  ; 
I  am  not  against  the  kindness.  Miss 
Oona,  far  from  that:  and  these  half-a- 
dozen  Frasers,  what  would  it  matter.'* 
but  if  there  were  a  hundred  !  The  land  is 
just  my  profession,  as  the  Church  is  Mr. 
Cameron's,  and  I  must  think  of  it,  all  the 
ways  of  it;  and  this  is  a  thing  that  would 
not  work  so  far  as  I  can  see." 

"  But  Lord  Erradeen  acknowledges 
that,"  said  Oona.  "  What  he  wants  to  do 
is  only  for  his  time.  To  set  them  free  of 
the  rent  they  cannot  pay,  and  to  let  them 
feel  that  nobody  can  touch  them,  so  long 
as  he  lives " 

"And  the  Lord  grant  him  wealth  of 
days,"  said  the  minister;  "a  long  life  and 
a  happy  one  !  " 

"You  will  not  look  at  it,"  cried  the  fac- 
tor, "from  a  common-sense  point  of  view. 
All  that  is  very  pretty,  and  pleasing  to  the 
young  man's  —  what  shall  1  call  \i?  —  his 
kindness  and  his  vanity,  for  both  are 
involved,  no  doubt.  But  it  will  just  de- 
bauch the  minds  of  the. people.  They  will 
learn  to  think  they  have  a  right  to  it ;  and 
when  the  next  heir  comes  into  possession, 
there  will  be  a  burning  question  raised 
up,  and  a  bitter  sense  of  wrong  if  he  asks 
for  his  own  again.  Oh  yes,  Miss  Oona, 
so  long  as  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
lasts  it  will  be  his  own.  A  man  with  a 
rent  of  two  or  three  pounds  is  just  as 
liable  as  if  it  were  two  or  three  hundred. 
The  principle  is  the  same  ;  and  as  I  am 
saying,  if  there  were  a  number  of  them, 
you  just  could  not  do  it:  for  I  suppose 
you're  not  a  communist.  Miss  Oona,  that 
would  do  away  with  property  altogether? " 
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A  sudden  smile  from  among  the  clouds 
lit  up  Shaw's  ruddy,  remonstrative  coun- 
tenance, as  he  put  this  question,  and  Oona 
smiled  too. 

"  I  don't  make  any  theories,"  she  said; 
"  I  don't  understand  it.  I  feel  as  Lord 
Erradeen  does,  that  whatever  the  law  may 
be,  I  would  rather  be  without  a  roof  to 
shelter  myself  than  turn  one  poor  creature 
out  of  her  home.  Oh,  I  don't  wonder, 
when  I  remember  the  horror  in  his  face  ! 
Think  !  could  you  sleep,  could  you  rest  — 
you,  young  and  strong,  and  well  off,  when 
you  had  turned  out  the  poor  folk  to  the 
hill  ?  —  all  for  a  little  miserable  money  .''  " 
cried  Oona,  starting  to  her  feet,  "or  for 
the  principle,  as  you  call  it.-^  I,  for  one," 
cried  the  girl,  with  flashing  eyes,  "would 
never  have  let  him  speak  to  me  again." 

"There  you  have  it,  Oona;  there's  a 
principle,  if  you  like ;  there  is  something 
that  will  work,"  cried  the  old  minister, 
with  a  tremulous  burst  of  laughter.  "Just 
you  keep  by  that,  my  bonnie  dear,  and  all 
your  kind  ;  and  we'll  hear  of  few  evictions 
within  the  Highland  line." 

"  That  would  be  all  very  well,"  said  the 
factor,  "if  every  landlord  was  a  young 
lad,  like  Lord  Erradeen  ;  but  even  then  it 
might  be  a  hard  case,  and  Miss  Oona 
would  not  find  it  as  easy  as  she  thinks  ;  for 
supposing  there  were  hundreds,  as  I'm 
always  saying:  and  supposing  there  were 
some  among  them  that  could  just  pay 
well  enough,  but  took  advantage ;  and 
supposing  a  landlord  that  was  poor  too, 
and  was  losing  everything?  No,  no.  Miss 
Oona,  in  this  world  things  are  not  so  sim- 
ple. My  counsel  is  to  let  them  be  —  just 
to  let  them  be.  I  would  bid  them  pay 
when  they  can,  and  that  my  lord  would 
not  be  hard  upon  them.  That  is  what  I 
would  do.  I  would  tell  them  he  was  will- 
ing to  wait,  and  maybe  to  forgive  them 
what  was  past,  or  something  like  that. 
After  what  happened  the  other  day,  they 
will.be  very  sure  he  will  not  be  hard  upon 
them.  And  that  is  what  I  would  advise 
him  to  do." 

"  You  are  not  going  to  wash  your  hands 
of  it,  after  all?"  the  minister  said. 

Shaw  laughed.  "Not  just  this  time, 
Mr.  Cameron.  I  always  thought  he  was 
a  fine  lad.  And  now  that  he  has  good 
advisers,  and  amenable  —  "he  added,  with 
a  glance  at  Oona,  which  fortunately  she 
did  not  see. 

She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  go  up  to 
the  glen,  and  convey  the  good  news  to 
the  cottars,  and  though  it  was  not  such 
entire  good  news  as  she  wished,  and  Oona 
was    somewhat    disappointed,   she    paid 
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them  the  visit  notwithstanding,  and  gave 
the  women  to  understand  that  there  was 
nothing  to  fear  from  Lord  Erradeen.  It 
was  a  long  walk,  and  the  afternoon  was 
almost  over  when  Oona  came  once  more 
in  sight  of  the  loch.  To  get  there  the 
sooner,  she  took  a  path  which  cut  off  a 
corner,  and  which  communicated,  by  a 
little,  narrow  byway  leading  through  the 
marshy  ground  at  the  head  of  the  loch, 
with  the  old  castle.  She  was  a  little 
startled  as  she  hurried  along,  to  see  some 
one  advance,  as  if  to  meet  her  from  this 
way.  Her  heart  jumped  with  a  momen- 
tary idea  that  the  slim,  dark  figure  against 
the  light  in  the  west,  was  Lord  Erradeen 
himself  come  back.  But  another  glance 
satisfied  her  that  this  was  not  so.  She 
was  surprised,  but  not  at  all  alarmed  ;  for 
there  was  no  one  within  reach  of  Loch 
Houran  of  whom  it  was  possible  to  imag- 
ine that  Oona  could  be  afraid.  She  was 
singularly  moved,  however,  she  could  not 
tell  why,  when  she  perceived,  as  they  ap- 
proached each  other,  that  it  was  the  same 
person  who  had  come  two  nights  before 
with  the  boat  from  Auchnasheen,  and  who 
had  sought  Walter  on  the  isle.  It  had 
been  too  dark  then  to  distinguish  his  feat- 
ures clearly,  and  yet  she  was  very  sure  that 
it  was  he.  In  spite  of  herself,  her  heart 
beat  at  this  encounter.  She  did  not  know 
what  or  who  he  was  ;  but  he  was  Walter's 
enemy  and  task-master,  or  so  at  least  it 
was  evident  Lord  Erradeen  thought.  She 
felt  a  nervous  feeling  steal  over  her  as  he 
came  towards  her,  wondering  would  he 
speak  to  her,  and  what  he  would  say. 
She  did  not,  indeed,  know  him,  having 
seen  him  only  under  such  circumstances, 
but  she  could  not  keep  the  consciousness 
that  she  did  know  him,  out  of  her  face. 
It  was  with  a  still  stronger  throb  of  her 
heart  that  she  saw  he  meant  to  claim  the 
acquaintance. 

"  Good-evening,"  he  said,  taking  off  his 
hat,  "  I  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
being  presented  to  you,  Miss  Forrester: 
but  we  have  met " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  momentary  hesi- 
tation and  faltering.  She  had  so  strong 
an  impulse  in  her  mind  to  turn  and  flee, 
that  her  amazement  with  herself  was  un- 
bounded, and  was  indeed  stronger  than 
the  fear. 

"  I  hope,"  he  said,  "  that  nothing  I  have 
done  or  said  has  made  you  —  afraid  to 
meet  me  on  this  lonely  road  1 " 

This  stirred  up  all  Oona's  pride  and 
resolution.  "  I  know  no  reason,"  she 
said,  "  why  I  should  be  afraid  to  meet  any 
one,  here  or  elsewhere." 


"Ah,  that  is  well,"  said  the  stranger, 
"but,"  he  added,  "let  me  tell  you  there 
are  many  reasons  why  a  young  lady  so 
well  endowed  by  nature  as  yourself  might 
be  timid  of  meeting  a  person  of  whom 
she  knows  nothing.  Lord  Erradeen,  for 
instance,  over  whom  you  were  throwing 
a  shield  of  protection  when  I  saw  you 
last." 

Oona  felt  her  thrill  of  nervous  dis- 
quietude give  way  to  irritation  as  he 
spoke.  She  restrained  with  difficulty  the 
impulse  to  answer  hastily,  and  said  after 
a  moment,  "  I  am  at  home  here :  there  is 
no  one  who  would  venture,  or  who  wishes 
to  do  me  harm." 

"  Harm  !  "  he  said  ;  "do  you  think  it  no 
harm  to  claim  your  interest,  and  sympa- 
thy, and  help,  and  then  without  a  thought 
to  hurry  away  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  who  you  are,"  said 
Oona,  looking  into  his  face,  "that  ven- 
tures to  speak  to  me  so." 

"No;  you  don't  know  who  I  am.  I 
am  —  one  of  his  family,"  said  the  stran- 
ger. "  I  have  his  interest  at  heart  —  and 
yours  to  a  certain  extent.  I  mean  to 
make  him  rich  and  great,  if  he  does  as  I 
say  —  but  you  are  inciting  him  to  rebel- 
lion. I  know  women.  Miss  Forrester.  I 
know  what  it  means  when  they  foster 
benevolence  in  a  young  man,  and  accept 
commissions  of  charity." 

Oona  colored  high  with  indignation  and 
anger,  but  she  was  too  proud  to  make  any 
reply.  The  involuntary  excitement,  too, 
which  had  taken  possession  of  her,  she 
could  not  tell  why,  took  away  her  breath. 
She  was  not  afraid  of  the  stranger,  but  it 
was  irksome  beyond  description  to  her  to 
see  him  stalk  along  by  her  side,  and  she 
quickened  her  pace  in  spite  of  herself. 
He  laughed  softly  when  he  saw  this. 
"  You  begin  to  think,"  he  said,  "  that  it  is 
not  so  certain  you  will  meet  with  no  one 
who  can  do  you  harm." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  harm  me  ?  "  she  said, 
looking  more  closely  in  his  face. 

"  You  have  a  fine  spirit,"  he  replied. 
"What  a  pity  then  that  you  are  harmed 
already,  and  such  a  vacancy  left  in  your 
life." 

The  girl  started  and  her  heart  began  to 
beat  wildly.  She  began  "  How  do  you  "  — 
and  then  stopped  short,  fluttered  and  out 
of  breath,  not  knowing  what  she  said. 

"  How  do  I  know  ?  You  have  meddled 
in  a  life  that  does  not  concern  you,  and 
you  will  have  to  pay  the  penalty.  After 
you  have  executed  his  commission,  how 
blank  everything  will  be!  The  past  will 
not  come   back  —  it   never  comes  back. 
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You  will  stay  on  your  isle,  and  look  for 
him,  and  he  will  never  come.  The  ground 
has  gone  from  under  your  feet  —  you  are 

emptied  out "     He   laughed  a   little 

as  he  spoke,  not  malignantly,  but  as  a  not 
unfriendly  eavesdropper  might  do  who 
had  heard  some  ridiculous  confession.  To 
have  her  own  thoughts  thus  turned  over 
before  her  filled  her  with  strange  dismay. 
She  had  no  power  to  make  any  reply. 
Though  there  was  no  definite  alarm  in 
her  mind,  her  panic  gained  upon  her. 
She  tried  to  say  something,  but  the  words 
would  not  come.  The  slight  trembling 
which  she  could  not  conceal  seemed  to 
mollify  her  strange  companion. 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  hurt  you,"  he  said 
in  a  lofty  tone.  "What  is  done  is  done: 
but  take  care  how  you  do  more." 

"  I  will  take  no  care,"  cried  Oona  with 
a  flash  of  sudden  power.  "  I  will  do  what 
is  right,  what  I  think  right,  and  if  I  suffer 
it  will  be  at  my  own  pleasure.  What  I 
do  can  be  nothing  to  you."  As  she  spoke 
the  panic  which  she  had  been  struggling 
against  overcame  her  powers  of  resist- 
ance wholly.  She  gathered  up  her  dress 
in  her  hand  and  flew  with  the  speed  in 
which,  for  a  short  distance,  a  girl  cannot 
be  surpassed.  But  as  she  got  out  of  the 
immediate  oppression  of  this  stranger's 
presence,  her  spirit  returned  to  her  with 
a  sense  of  defiance  and  opposition  which 
was  almost  gay.  She  looked  back,  and 
called  out  to  him  with  a  voice  that  rang 
like  a  silver  trumpet,  "Good-bye  —  good- 
night!" waving  her  hand  as  she  flew 
along.  The  dark  figure  advanced  not  a 
step  further,  but  stood  still  and  watched, 
almost  invisible  himself  against  the  quick- 
ly darkening  background  of  the  brush- 
wood and  the  distance,  the  dim  hills  and 
gathering  night. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
ROBERT  HERRICK. 

In  the  works  of  Herrick  we  may  find, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  "  much  farcing 
buckram,"  but  as  Mr.  Carew  Hazlitt  says 
in  the  preface  to  his  excellent  edition, 
"after  all  deductions  which  it  is  possible 
to  make,  what  a  noble  salvage  remains  !  " 
It  is  this  noble  salvage  that  a  judicious 
selection  has  still  to  present  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  There  is  much  in  Herrick 
that  is  trivial,  much  that  is  coarse  and  in- 
decent, and  such  a  selection  will  be  more 
than  the  whole. 

Robert  Herrick  was  born  in  1591.     He 
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came  of  an  ancient  Leicestershire  stock. 
Nicholas  Herrick,  his  father,  was  the  son 
of  John  Herrick,  who  was  mayor  of  Leices- 
ter, and  a  brother  of  Sir  William  Herrick, 
a  distinguished  individual  in  his  day,  and 
whom  Nicholas  Herrick  made  his  exec- 
utor. Nicholas  married  Julia  Stone,  and 
settled  in  Cheapside  as  a  goldsmith.  A 
certain  John  Milton,  scrivener,  would  be 
a  near  neighbor  of  his.  He  died  in  1592, 
from  a  fall  from  a  window;  and  though 
the  jury  declared  his  death  was  accidental, 
there  was  ground  for  suspicion,  and  he 
had  made  a  will  two  days  before.  He  left 
some  considerable  property  to  his  wife 
and  children.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  and 
one  which  we  cannot  explain,  that  Herrick 
was  thirty-six  years  of  age  when  he  dis- 
covered where  his  father  was  buried.  See 
his  poem  "  To  the  Reverend  Shade  of  his 
Religious  Father." 

That  for  seven  lustres  I  did  never  come 
To  do  the  rites  to  thy  religious  tomb ; 
That  neither  hair  was  cut,  or  true  tears  shed, 
By  me  o'er  thee  as  justments  to  the  dead, 
Forgive,  forgive  me,  since  I  did  not  know 
Whether  thy  bones  had  here  their  rest  or  no. 
But  now  'tis  known,  behold,  behold  I  bring 
Unto  thy  ghost  th'  effused  offering  ; 
And  look,  what  smallage,  nightshade,  cypress, 

yew, 
Unto  the  shades  have  been  or  now  are  due, 
Here  I  devote,  and  something  more  than  so  : 
I  come  to  pay  a  debt  of  birth  I  owe. 
Thou  gav'st  me  life,  but  mortal :  for  that  one 
Favor  I'll  make  full  satisfaction  : 
For  my  life  mortal,  rise  from  out  thy  hearse, 
And  take  a  life  immortal  from  my  verse. 

Herrick's  brothers  were  —  Thomas, 
who  retired  in  good  time  from  business, 
to  enjoy  a  life  in  the  country,  and  to  whom 
is  dedicated  the  noble  Horatian  epistle, 
which  commences 

Thrice  and  above  blest,  my  soul's  half,   art 
thou. 

In  thy  both  last  and  better  vow  ; 
Couldst  leave  the  city,  for  exchange,  to  see 

The  country's  sweet  simplicity ; 

Nicholas,  a  Levant  merchant;  and  one, 
younger  than  himself,  a  posthumous  child, 
to  whom  is  addressed  his  pathetic  poem, 
"  To  his  Dying  Brother,"  worthy  of  Catul- 
lus's,  its  model. 

Herrick  was  born  in  Cheapside.  He 
speaks  of 

The  golden  Cheapside,  where  the  earth 
Of  Julia  Herrick  gave  to  me  my  birth. 

This  is  the  only  allusion  Herrick  makes 
to  his  mother;  which  is  the  more  curious, 
as  he  is  usually  liberal  enough  of  verses 
to  his  friends.     That  he  was  educated  at 
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Westminster  is  generally  agreed.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen,  in  1607,  he  was  apprenticed 
to  his  uncle  William,  afterwards  Sir  Wil- 
liam, who  was  a  wealthy  goldsmith.  He 
seemed  to  have  served  out  his  time.  But 
poets  will  be  poets,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  this  apprenticeship 
was  wasted,  if  indeed  any  experience  of  a 
poet  can  be  said  to  be  wasted.  Herrick 
must  have  become  familiar,  during  these 
eight  years,  with  city  life  and  men.  Al- 
most the  whole  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic 
career  is  covered  by  the  period  of  Her- 
rick's  apprenticeship. 

In  1614  the  future  cavalier  singer  was 
entered  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
There  is  no  proof  at  all  that  he  led  an 
idle  university  life,  but  presumption  to 
the  contrary.  He  certainly  spent  much 
money  in  books,  as  we  gather  from  his 
letters.  He  presently  migrated  to  Trinity 
Hall,  partly  more  effectually  to  study  the 
law,  partly  from  motives  of  economy;  and 
in  due  course,  in  1620,  he  took  his  mas- 
ter's degree.  He  appears  to  have  re- 
mained at  Cambridge  till  1629,  in  which 
year  he  accepted  the  living  of  Dean  Priors, 
in  Devon.  What  he  did  during  the  inter- 
val, we  do  not  know;  doubtless  he  often 
visited  London;  and  it  may  well  have 
been  on  such  occasions  that  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Ben  Jonson  and  his 
circle.  What  a  look  he  cast  back  at  these 
old  times ! 

Ah,  Ben, 
Say  how  or  when 
Shall  we,  thy  guests, 
Meet  at  those  lyric  feasts, 
Made  at  the  Sun  ? 

How  much  of  this  time  he  was  in  holy 
orders  it  is  also  impossible  to  determine. 

To  the  period  of  Herrick's  academical 
life  belong  the  fourteen  letters  to  his 
uncle  which  have  been  preserved.  They 
are  curious  productions.  Though  chiefly 
requests  for  money  —  money  which  was 
probably  his  own,  in  his  guardian's  keep- 
ing—  there  is  humor  and  character  in 
these  quaint  epistles.  We  are  interested 
to  hear  "how  disfurnished  I  came  to 
Cambridge,  without  bedding,  (which  I  yet 
want,)  and  other  necessaries."  And  what 
guardian  would  have  the  heart  to  refuse  a 
nephew,  who  writes  :  "  My  studie  craves 
but  your  assistance  to  furnish  her  with 
bookes,  wherein  she  is  most  desirous  to 
laboure"?  And  here,  too,  is  exquisite 
fooling;  Herrick's  humor  kept  under  his 
melancholy  in  these  days:  "Before  you 
unceald  my  letter  (right  woWl)  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  you  had  perfect  knowledg  of 
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the  essence  of  my  writing,  before  you 
reade  it."  He  proceeds  to  inform  our 
"  right  worll  "  that  he  delights  not  to  draw 
"your imagination  to  inextricable  perplex- 
ities," but  will  expose  "the  literall  sence, 
which  is  to  entreat  you  to  paye  .  .  ,"  Or, 
again,  we  hear  that,  '^volcns  nolens^  it 
must  be  done,  and  as  heretofore  so  now  I 
desire  your  worship  to  paye  .  .  ."  So 
Herrick,  good  humoredly,  parleys  with 
his  worthy  relative,  with  whom  he  is  evi- 
dently on  the  best  of  terms,  of  whom,  in 
spite  of  his  title,  he  is  not  a  whit  afraid: 
Herrick  was  always  a  man.  One  time  it  is 
books,  another  bedding;  or  he  is  "some- 
what deep  into"  his  "tailour's  debt,"  or 
he  wishes  to  "keepe  before  hand  with  my 
tutor,"  or  it  is  "unexpected  occasion  of 
chamber  roome  instigats  me;"  and  he  is 
"  bold  to  saye  that  generous  minds  still 
have  the  best  contentment." 

Herrick  was  a  staunch  royalist,  and  was 
ejected  from  Dean  Priors  in  1648.  He 
professes  to  have  been  glad  to  leave  the 
churlish  place,  and  be  again  a  "Roman 
citizen."  How  he  contrived  to  live  in 
London,  to  which  he  went,  we  do  not 
know.  He  may  have  had  means  by  this 
time;  he  may  have  lived  as  did  other  lit- 
erary Bohemians  of  his  day.  At  least,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  wealthy 
relatives  would  not  let  him  want.  At 
once,  on  arrival  in  the  city,  perhaps  with 
a  view  to  profit,  he  published  his  poems 
in  a  collected  form  ;  and  we  cannot  charge 
him  with  haste,  for  he  was  now  fifty-seven. 
Indeed  he  was  an  old  man  now.  Ben  had 
been  dead  these  ten  years.  Yet  where 
are  the  poems  Herrick  must  have  written 
between  1648  and  1674?  In  1660  he  was 
reinstated  in  his  vicarage,  and  after  this  * 
his  life  is  a  blank  to  us  ;  yet  he  lived  till 
his  eighty-fourth  year,  dying  in  1674.  In  ' 
1857,  William  Perry-Herrick,  of  Beau- 
manor  Park,  near  Loughborough,  erected 
a  costly  monument  to  his  memory  in  Dean 
Priors  church. 

A  village  so  pleasantly  situated  as  Dean 
Priors,  between  Ashburton  and  Brent, 
among  the  spurs  of  Dartmoor,  ought  tc 
have  satisfied  a  more  fastidious  person 
than  Robert  Herrick.  No  doubt  he  often 
sighed  for  the  rollicking  companionship 
and  jovial  cheer  of  his  city  friends.  Ben 
Jonson  was  even  as  a  god  to  this  votary 
of  Bacchus  and  the  Muse. 

His  Prayer  to  Ben  Jonson. 
When  I  a  verse  shall  make, 

Know,  I  have  pray'd  thee, 
For  old  religion's  sake, 

Saint  Ben,  to  aid  me. 
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Make  the  way  smooth  to  me, 

When  I,  thy  Herrick, 
Honoring  thee,  on  my  knee 

Offer  my  lyric. 

Candles  I'll  give  to  thee, 

And  a  new  altar  ; 
And  thou,  Saint  Ben,  shall  be 

Writ  in  my  Psalter.* 

We  can  understand  why  he  sings,  — 

I  have  been  and  still  am  sad. 
In  this  dull  Devonshire ; 

and  we  are  not  astonished  to  be  told, 
when  he  actually  returns  to  London, — 

Ravish'd  in  spirit  I  come,  nay  more,  I  fly 
To  thee,  blest  place  of  my  nativity. 

And  yet  we  suspect  his  grumblings,  of 
which  there  are  so  many  in  his  book,  are 
little  more,  in  fact,  than  occasional  fits  of 
ill-humor. 
Thy  rocky  bottom,  that  doth  tear  thy  streams, 

is  but  a  half-hearted  reproach  to  Dean 
bourn,  which  he  probably  loved  devoted- 
ly ;  and  when  he  says. 

Rocky  thou  art,  and  rocky  we  discover 
Thy  men,  and  rocky  are  thy  ways  all  over, 

we  cannot  help  surmising  he  is  laughing 
in  his  sleeve,  and  would  have  the  grim 
Puritan  think  he  goes  forth  with  little 
regret.  Herrick  was  a  lover  of  nature. 
Flowers  and  country  customs  had  much 
of  his  heart.  In  these  regions  he  con- 
fesses he  invented 

such 
Ennobled  numbers  for  the  press 

as  he  did  nowhere  else,  which  directly 
contradicts  an  opposite  statement,  made 
in  a  melancholy  mood.  The  reader  can 
compare  his  "  Lacrymae  ;  or,  Mirth  turned 
to  Mourning,"  with  "  Discontents  in  Dev- 
on." We  even  catch  him  on  one  occa- 
sion, in  a  little  poem,  "To  Larr,"  lament- 
ing to  leave  his  old  Devon  home.  And 
as  soon  as  he  could  he  returned,  being 
now  near  seventy,  to  finish  his  protracted 
term  of  life,  even  without  his  Prue,  in 
this  same  Dean  Priors,  in  which  he  had 
formerly  expressed  a  wish  to 

resojourn,  when 
Rocks  turn  to  rivers,  rivers  turn  to  men. 

Our  good  vicar's  parishioners  may  have 
been  uncouth  enough.  Certainly  he  does 
not  spare  them  in   the  verses  which   he 

*  "  Apr6»  une  jeunesne  dissip^e,  il  entra  dans  Ics 
ordres  ct  dcvint  vicaire  de  r)can  Prior,  tout  en  continu- 
ant d't5crire  dcs  vers  profanes."  —  Vapereau's  Dic- 
tionnaire  des  LUtiraiures. 
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wrote,  and  which  their  descendants  for- 
givingly remembered,  and  quoted  with 
delight  to  Mr.  Barron  Field,  in  1810:  — 

A  people  currish,  churlish  as  the  seas. 
And  rude  almost  as  rudest  savages. 

Very  likely  many  of  them  were  rather 
coarse,  but  Herrick  himself  was  not 
squeamish.  Nothing  in  Dean  Priors 
could  well  have  exceeded  the  coarseness 
of  its  vicar's  epigrams,  which,  indeed,  the 
villag.ers  very  likely  often  suggested,  and 
doubtless  laughed  over.  How  amusing  it 
must  have  been  to  them  to  hear  "  Much- 
more  "  gravely  told  to 

pay  his  tithes,  then  try 
How  both  his  meal  and  oil  will  multiply  ! 

How  they  would  chuckle  over  Gubbs  ! 

Gubbs  calls  his  children  kittlings,  and  would 

bound 
(Some    say)   for  joy,   to  see    these    kittlings 

drown'd. 

With  what  a  grotesque  side-way  look 
they  would  eye  Guesse,  as  they  passed 
him  in  the  tavern  doorway  ! 

Guesse  cuts  his  shoes,  and  limping  goes  about, 
To   have  men   think   he's  troubled  with  the 

gout; 
But  'tis  no  gout,  believe  it,  but  hard  beer. 
Whose  acrimonious  humor  bites  him  here. 

"  I  look  down  towards  his  feet,  but 
that's  a  fable."  And  was  Comely,  by 
hazard,  in  the  Dean  Priors  quire? 

Comely  acts  well ;  and  when  he  speaks  his 

part, 
He  doth  it  with  the  sweetest  tones  of  art : 
But  when  he  sings  a  psalm,  there's  none  can 

be 
More  curst  for  singing  out  of  tune  than  he. 

The  simple  folk  who  attended  the  church 
with  the  "small  bell  "and  "little  spire," 
must  have  been  unlike  most  rustics,  if 
they  were  not  a  little  stupid  on  occasion, 
and  we  quite  believe  the  tradition  of  the 
vicar's  sermon  being  hurled  at  the  heads 
of  his  f^ock.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  probable 
he  liked  them.  He  was  just  the  man  to 
like  them.  And  they  liked  him.  He  tells 
us,  — 

The  threshold  of  my  door 

Is  worn  by  th'  poor 

Who  hither  come,  and  freely  get 

Good  words  or  meat. 

He  had  a  kind  heart.  He  led  a  simple 
life.  He  did  his  duty,  we  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  honestly  as  vicar,  if  his 
sermons,  when  not  humorous  or  personal, 
proved  —  though  why  should  we  su|)pose 
it?  — occasionally   dull.      In   his   "Fare. 
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well  unto  Poetry,"  we  see  Herrick  enter- 
ing on  his  sacred  duties  with  more  than 
serious  resolves.     That 

The  crown  of  duty  is  our  duty, 

is  perhaps  the  noblest  thought  in  his 
works.  His  "pious  pieces,"  as  he  calls 
them,  are  evidently  sincere,  if  at  times 
conceited  or  strained.  His  churls  loved 
him,  and  with  reason.  His  poems  on  old 
English  customs,  on  special  festivals  and 
occasions,  his  charms,  his  witty  epigrams, 
his  prayers  for  the  use  of  children  and 
old  women,  were  in  all  their  mouths  and 
written  for  them.  He  addresses  his  muse 
on  one  occasion,  telling  her  'twere  better 

to  stay  at  home, 
Where  thou  may'st  sit,  and  piping  please 
The  poor  and  private  cottages. 

We  are  not  in  the  least  surprised  to 
hear  from  Mr.  F'ield  that  his  ghost,  in 
1810,  was  still  about  the  village,  that  an 
old  dame  of  ninety-nine,  who  could  not 
read,  could  repeat  many  of  his  verses, 
that  she  used  his  "  Litany  to  the  Holy 
Spirit"  as  a  prayer,  and  knew  all  about 
his  pet  pig,  which  he  taught  (and  we  be- 
lieve this  implicitly)  to  drink  out  of  a 
tankard. 

Herrick  lived  after  a  plain  fashion  in 
his  "loathed  west."  In  his  "Thanksgiv- 
ing to  God  for  his  House,"  and  elsewhere, 
we  are  admitted  into  his  domestic  pene- 
tralia. In  one  of  his  poems  we  are  in- 
formed that  he  had  no  clock,  but  rejoiced 
in  the  possession  of  a  goose,  a  lamb,  a 
cat,  a  dog,  and  other  treasures,  among 
which  was  a  tame  sparrow,  for  its^death 
is  on  record.  However,  with  what  he  has 
he  lives  content. 

Though  ne'er  so  mean  the  viands  be, 
They  well  content  my  Prue  and  me. 

This  Prue,  or  Prudence  Baldwin,  his 
maid,  seems  to  have  been  not  the  least 
valuable  of  his  chattels.  Her  goodness 
in  life,  and  her  death,  he  sings  with  touch- 
ing simplicity.  We  are  afforded  a  curious 
an'd  lucid  glimpse  of  the  true  man,  in 
part  concealed  by  the  classic,  the  priest, 
and  the  vicar,  in  his  little  poem  "  Upon 
Prudence  Baldwin  her  Sickness  :  "  — 

Prue,  my  dearest  maid,  is  sick, 
Almost  to  be  lunatic : 
iEsculapius,  come  and  bring 
Means  for  her  recovering  ; 
And  a  gallant  cock  shall  be 
Offered  up  by  her  to  thee. 

Imagine  some  stiff-collared  vicar  of  to- 
day penning,  in  his  study,  this  of  his 
maid !     There  is  a  charming  little  poem 
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on  Prue's  death,  which  we  cannot  forbear 
to  quote :  — 

Upon  Prue,  his  Maid. 
In  this  little  urn  is  laid 
Prudence  Baldwin,  once  my  maid, 
From'whose  happy  spark  here  let 
Spring  the  purple  violet. 

Herrick  was  never  married.  His  Sap- 
phos,  his  Dianemes,  his  Antheas,  his 
Perillas,  even  his  Julia  herself,  could  not 
change  his  determination  to  die  a  bach- 
elor. On  this  theme  he  enlarges  in  quite 
ungallant  fashion.  "Rather  than  love," 
he  exclaims,  "  let  me  be  ever  lost." 
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The  only  comfort  of  my  life 
Is,  that  I  never  yet  had  wife. 

Or  hear  again  :  — 

A  bachelor  I  will 
Live  as  I  have  lived  still. 
And  never  take  a  wife 
To  crucify  my  life. 
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He  is  never  tired  of  the  subject,  but 
there  is  an  air  of  constraint  in  his  treat- 
ment of  it  that  puts  one  in  mind  of  the 
celebrated  fable. 

Of  Herrick's  life  in  London  we  can 
only  catch  glimpses  from  his  works.  Dur- 
ing the  years  from  1620  to  1629  it  must 
have  been  at  its  best.  He  seems  to  have 
been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  best  mu- 
sicians of  the  day.  He  knew  Ben  Jon- 
son,  Cotton,  Denham,  and  many  others. 
He  talks,  in  his  poem  called  "  His  Age," 
of 

high  sons  of  pith, 
Whose  fortunes  I  have  frolicked  with. 

He  admired,  and  probably  had  met, 
Fletcher,  the  dramatist.  Probably,  al- 
though he  never  alludes  to  him,  he  had 
seen  Shakespeare;  he  was  twenty-five 
when  the  great  genius  died,  and  twenty- 
three  of  these  years  he  had  lived  in 
London. 

The  first  edition  of  Shakespeare's  col- 
lected works  appeared  in  Herrick's  thirty- 
second  year.  Milton  was  a  recluse.  Yet 
Herrick  must  often  have  heard  of  the 
Latin  secretary  during  the  kingless  days 
of  his  last  London  experience,  and  may 
have  turned  in  the  Cambridge  streets  to 
wonder  at  the  long  locks  of  the  future 
author  of  "  Lycidas." 

Herrick  addresses  with  familiarity  many 
great  personages.  Some  of  them  were 
patrons  of  literature,  and  are  commended 
by  him  for  not  merely  praising  but  paying 
their  clients.  "You,  my  lord,"  thus  he 
addresses  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
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are  one  whose  hand  along 
Goes  with  your  mouth,  or  does  outrun  your 

tongue ; 
Paying  before  you  praise,  and  cockering  wit, 
Give  both  the  gold  and  garland  unto  it. 

Nor  is  the  commoner  behindhand  with 
the  lord.  "  The  patron  of  poets,  Mr.  Ea- 
dymion  Porter,"  affords,  also,  we  find, 

Not  only  subject  matter  for  our  wit, 
But  likewise  oil  of  maintenance  to  it. 

Perhaps  Herrick  benefited  by  the  like 
generosity  in  the  evil  days  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, but  these  poems  refer  to  an 
earlier  time. 

What  connection  had  Herrick  with  the 
court?  We  cannot  tell.  That  he  had 
some  connection  with  it,  is  plain.  In  his 
"  Noble  Numbers  "  he  sings  :  — 

How  am  I  bound  to  two  !  God,  who  doth  give 
The  mind ;  the  King,  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

This  may  very  possibly  be  only  an  ex- 
treme expression  of  loyalty,  but  it  may 
also  imply  more.  Was  it  this  line  only 
which  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  king 
procured  him  the  living  of  Dean  Priors? 
In  another  place  he  speaks  of  himself  as 
"the  princely  poet;"  and  this  too  may 
imply  little  :  he  styles  himself  elsewhere 
"the  lyric  prophet."  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  his  pieces  were  often  set  to 
music,  and  performed  in  the  presence  of 
the  king,  in  chapel  or  at  court.  He  speaks 
somewhat  familiarly  of  royal  folk.  He 
alludes  to  the  future  James  II.  as  "the 
chick  of  Jove  ;  "  and  in  the  curious  laconic 
phrase  he  uses  on  one  occasion, 

C.  M.  remember  me  ! 

"CM."  are  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Ma- 
ria his  queen. 

Herrick  always  remained  a  staunch 
royalist,  though  we  might  conclude,  from 
what  we  may  call  his  political  aphorisms, 
that  he  had  occasional  qualms. 

Kings  and  Tyrants. 
'Twixt  kings  and  tyrants  there's  this  difference 

known. 
Kings  seek  their  subjects'  good,  tyrants  their 

own. 

Moderation. 
In  things  a  moderation  keep  : 
Kings  ought  to  shear  not  skin  their  sheep. 

Yet  Herrick  never  dreamed  of  turning 
his  coat.  A  year  before  the  execution  of 
the  king  he  dedicated  his  poems  to  Prince 
Charles.  This  must,  indeed,  have  been  a 
favorable  time  for  publishing  his  verses, 
doubtless  well  known :  his  means  were 
certainly  straitened,  for  this  was  the  year 
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of  his  ejection;  and  the  cavaliers  would 
buy  the  songs  of  the  singer  who  stood 
by  the  king,  and  whom  the  king  had  de- 
lighted to  honor. 

It  is  from  his  works  we  shall  have  also 
to  form  our  idea  of  Herrick's  character 
as  a  man. 

Tender  and  human-hearted,  Herrick 
truly  describes  his  own,  when  he  offers  to 
Anthea 

A  heart  as  soft,  a  heart  as  kind, 

A  heart  as  sound  and  free, 
As  in  the  whole  world  thou  canst  find. 

"Sound,"  is  verily  the  word.  His  heart 
was  sound.  There  is  a  naive  simplicity, 
a  manly  honesty,  in  all  that  he  says.  We 
feel  there  is  no  afterthought.  His  nature 
is  perfectly  transparent.  What  could 
excel,  for  tender  and  noble  pathos,  for 
native  simplicity,  the  little  poem  "To  his 
Maid  Prew"?  — 

These  summer  birds  did  with  thy  master  stay 
The  times  of  warmth,  but  then  they  flew  away ; 
Leaving  their  poet,  being  now  grown  old, 
Exposed  to  all  the  coming  winter's  cold  : 
But  thou,  kind  Prew,  didst  with  my  fates  abide, 
As  well  the  winter's  as  the  summer's  tide  ; 
For  which  thy  love  live  with  thy  master  here. 
Not  two  but  all  the  seasons  of  the  year. 

There  are  two  phases  a  nature  such  as 
this  will  at  times  inevitably  exhibit  —  the 
humorous  and  the  melancholic.  In  Her- 
rick we  find  both  strongly  brought  out. 

It  is  possible  Herrick  performed  in  a 
rough  and  original  way  his, clerical  duties, 
but  that  it  was  always  kindly,  cheerfully, 
and  in  all  sincerity,  we  have  no  doubt. 
We  must  admit,  too,  that  his  mode  of  life 
embodied  much  of  the.  wiser  philosophy 
of  Horace  and  Martial.  Indeed,  we  can- 
not but  recognize  a  better  spirit  than 
theirs  in  Herrick's  Christian  resignation, 
which  adds  a  new  and  priceless  charm  to 
the  virtues  which  were  heathen. 

On  the  other  hand,  having  so  far  been 
very  willing  to  praise,  we  are  constrained 
to  admit  that  we  do  not  find  much  trace 
of  any  high  or  noble  purpose  in  Herrick's 
life.  There  is  nothing  heroic  in  his  char- 
acter. We  must  perforce  condemn  him 
as  an  idle  singer  in  a  serious  age:  what 
age  more  so!  He  was  not,  we  must  con- 
fess, a  great-man  ;  nor  had  he,  indeed,  an 
intellect  of  a  high  order.  His  attempts  at  a 
deeper  thought,  alike  in  his  sacred  and  in 
his  secular  productions,  strike  us  as  fee- 
ble. He  was  a  man  who  must  have  been 
familiar  with  Shakespeare's  best  works, 
yet  he  preferred  Hen  Jonson  and  iJeau- 
mont  and  Fletcher.  What  worse  could  be 
said? 
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And  he  was  coarse.  One  wonders  that 
a  man  who  could  exhibit  such  delicacy  at 
times,  could  at  others  be  so  disgusting  — 
coarse  is  too  weak  a  word.  His  inde- 
cency may  have  been  the  fault  of  his  age, 
but  his  coarseness  was  his  own.  Of  his 
morals  we  can  form  no  safe  opinion.  We 
do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  them  to 
have  been  so  degraded  as  some  editors 
are  inclined  to  hint.  We  give  him  credit 
for  speaking  the  truth,  when  he  says  :  — 

Our  lives  do  differ  from  our  lines  by  much. 

But  we  cannot  help  indulging  in  a  little 
suppressed  laugh,  when  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  "  the  bashful  muse  :  "  — 

Since  that  name  does  fit 
Best  with  those  virgin-verses  thou  hast  writ. 

And  when  he  says,  in  imitation  of  his 
Latin  friends,  — 

To  his  book's  end  this  last  line  he'd  have 

placed : 
"  Jocund  his  muse  was,  but  his  life  was  chaste," 

we  are  inclined  to  remind  him  of  the  criti- 
cism of  Muretus  :  "  One  seldom  lives  like 
Cato,  who  sings  like  Catullus." 

Some  of  Herrick's  poems  had  been 
printed,  in  various  publications,  previous 
to  his  ejection,  but  the  first  separate  and 
collected  edition  appeared  in  1648.  The 
title  of  this  octavo  was  *'  Hesperides  ;  or, 
the  Works  both  Humane  and  Divine  of 
Robert  Herrick,  Esq,"  The  "Divine" 
portion  was  honored  with  a  separate  title  : 
"His  Noble  Numbers;  or,  his  Pious 
Pieces,  wherein  (amongst  other  things) 
He  sings  the  Birth  of  his  Christ:  and 
sighes  for  his  Saviour's  suffering  on  the 
Crosse."  He  tells  us  that  the  poems 
penned  by  his  "wanton  wit"  are  three 
times  as  numerous  as  the  rest;  and  this 
is  under  the  estimate.  He  would  console 
us  with  the  consideration  that  "things 
precious  are  least  numerous,"  but  there  is 
no  need  ;  according  to  our  judgment,  the 
"Divine"  poems  must  be  pronounced  in- 
ferior to  the  "  Humane,"  on  the  whole. 

After  careful  reflection,  we  venture  to 
declare  Herrick  the  most  genuine  of  the 
minor  poets  of  his  day.  When  at  his 
best  he  is  singularly  pathetic  and  deli- 
cate. His  lyrics  "To  Violets,"  and  "To 
the  Virgins,  to  make  much  of  time " 
("  Gather  ye  roses  while  ye  may  "),  are  as 
exquisite  as  the  best,  in  the  same  strain, 
of  the  sixteenth-century  French  singers. 
There  is  a  charming  freshness  and  spon- 
taneity about  his  verses.  Every  changing 
mood  of  his  mind,  merry  or  sad,  royster- 
ing  or  wayward,  is  vividly  expressed  in 


his  vigorous  and  musical  lines.  He  has  a 
fine  vein  of  fancy,  and  knows  how  to  pro- 
duce most  dainty  effects.  Many  of  his 
lyrics  are  worthy  to  be  placed  by  the  side 
of  Shakespeare's  and  Fletcher's,  which 
are  often  inferior  to  them  in  finish.  Es- 
pecially we  ask  the  reader's  notice  for 
"To  Music,  to  becalm  his  Fever,"  "To 
Daffodils,"  "To  his  Maid  Prew,"  "  A 
Dialogue  between  Himself  and  Mistress 
Eliza:  Wheeler,  under  the  name  of 
Amarillis,"  "To  Primroses  fill'd  with 
Morning  Dew,"  "The  Primrose,"  "To 
Blossoms,"  "  To  Meadows,"  "  Corinna's 
going  a-Maying." 

Many  good  poets  have  written  too  many 
poems.  There  is  much  of  such  great 
ones,  even,  as  Wordsworth  and  Shake- 
speare, which  might  be  destroyed  without 
detriment  to  their  fame.  The  statement 
is  certainly  true  of  Herrick.  His  tedious 
stories,  after  certain  classic  models,  of 
Venuses  and  Cupids,  of  how  roses  be- 
came red,  and  primroses  yellow,  we  could 
well  dispense  with.  His  ever  reiterated 
conceits  of  strawberries  in  cream,  of 
things  seen  through  lawn,  of  frying,  of 
freezing,  of  odors  of  his  Julias,  are  very 
wearisome  indeed.  His  coarseness  and 
indecency,  his  many  verses  written  merely 
for  the  sake  of  writing,  may  pass  without 
comment.  And  to  the  same  limbo  of  piti- 
ful immortality  we  fear  must  be  added 
much  of  his  court  verse.  That  his  loyalty 
was  genuine  we  do  not  doubt,  but  that 
his  panegyrics  on  these  great  people  are 
generally  conventional,  are  occasionally 
maudlin,  and  are  often  fulsome,  is  equally 
indisputable.  Our  eyes  are  inclined  to 
open  rather  wide,  when  Charles  I.,  on 
"  His  coming  with  his  Army  into  the 
West,"  is  informed  that 

A  deal  of  courage  in  each  bosom  springs. 
By  your  access,  O  you,  the  best  of  kings. 

Yet,  after  all,  this  may  be  said  sincerely 
enough. 

Herrick  has  been  styled  "  the  English 
Catullus."  The  resemblance  is  more 
plausible  than  real.  No  doubt  Martial 
and  Ovid,  Catullus,  Propertius,  and  Ti- 
bullus,  and  the  minor  Greek  singers,  were 
his  favorites  and  his  models.  But  with 
all  his  imitation,  Herrick  remains  origi- 
nal. His  Anacreontic  vein  still  reminds 
us  more  of  Robert  Herrick  than  of  Anac- 
reon.  He  has  more  of  pathos  and  sweet- 
ness than  Horace.  His  humor,  such  as 
it  is,  is  quite  his  own.  His  descriptions 
of  English  life,  whatever  models  he  had, 
still  remain  essentially  English. 

With  a  very  few  miscellaneous  indica- 
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tions  of  the  range  of  Herrick's  work,  we 
will  conclude  our  notice. 

Herrick's  most  truly  poetical  produc- 
tions fall  under  the  head  of  pathetic  and 
fanciful.  These,  the  noblest  offspring  of 
his  genius,  remind  us  of  morning  dew 
and  evening  dew,  of  shady  woods  and 
cool,  moss-covered  springs.  His  poems 
of  fairyland  we  cannot  praise  too  highly 
for  their  dainty  fancies.  They  appeared 
first  in  print  in  1635,  inserted,  with  some 
poems  on  like  subjects  by  other  writers, 
in  "  A  Description  of  the  King  and  Queene 
of  Fayries,  their  habit,  fare,  their  abode, 
pompe,  and  state.  Beeing  very  delight- 
full  to  the  sense,  and  full  of  mirth." 

Herrick's  "Epitaphs"  are  exquisite 
graveyard  flowers.  They  are  totally  un- 
like other  men's  productions  in  this  kind. 
For  example  :  — 

To  A  Virgin. 
Here  a  solemn  fast  we  keep, 
Where  all  beauty  lies  asleep  ; 
Hush'd  be  all  things  —  no  noise  here, 
But  the  falling  of  a  tear, 
Or  a  sigh  of  such  as  bring 
Cowslips  for  her  covering. 

Herrick's  "Eclogues,"  in  imitation  of 
classic  models,  have  a  quaint  ease  and 
grace  essentially  their  own,  and  his  "  Epis- 
tles," inspired  by  the  manlier  work  of  his 
old  Roman  friends,  are  full  of  vigor.  His 
"  Odes  and  Songs  "  are  poems  of  a  lighter 
kind,  and  present  much  sameness.  We 
have  also  his  encomiastic  verses,  his  roy- 
alist effusions,  his  poems  personal  and 
special,  his  poems  on  old  English  cus- 
toms, and  his  epithalamia.  We  must  not 
forget  to  mention  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  two-lined  aphorisms,  or  wise  sayings, 
scattered  through  his  works.  These  are 
seldom  vety  wise.  Metaphysical  depth 
and  close  observation  were  not  his  strong 
points. 

Some  of  Herrick's  epigrams  we  have 
quoted.  They  are  strange  and  quaint. 
They  are  characteristic,  too,  as  indicating 
unmistakably  the  satyr  side  of  his  nature. 
The  hideous  likeness  of  Herrick,  prefixed 
to  his  works  —  and  we  rather  wonder,  as 
we  look  at  it,  that  the  maids  could  set 
such  store  on  him  as  he  would  have  us 
believe  —  would  form  an  admirable  fron- 
tispiece to  this  portion  of  his  efforts. 
SpiiUi^e,  Skurf^  Spitr^  Chub,  Ho}^,  Trap, 
Tubhs,  Ra<^i^s,  Mndge,  and  the  like,  smack, 
as  we  have  said,  of  his  Devon  churls,  and 
remind  us  of  the  "Athenian  youth," 
drawn  forth  to  "  merriments  "  in  "  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream." 

Herrick's   sacred  poems,  of  which  we 


have  already  incidentally  spoken,  have 
often  much  merit.  We  cannot  doubt  their 
sincerity.  But  they  are  mostly  strained, 
and  show  Herrick  ill  at  ease.  They  are 
strangely  disfigured  with  conceits,  and 
the  best  of  them  are  half  secular.  When 
we  hear  the  bard  craving 

One  only  lock  of  that  sweet  hay 
Whereon  the  blessed  baby  lay, 

we  see  that  even  a  reverential  spirit  may 
exceed  reasonable  bounds. 

T.  Ashe. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  LADIES   LINDORES. 

CHAPTER   XLVL 

After  this  there  ensued  a  brief  pause 
in  the  history  of  the  family  in  all  its 
branches  :  it  was  a  pause  ominous,  signif- 
icant—  like  the  momentary  hush  before 
a  storm,  or  the  torrent's  smoothness  ere 
it  dashes  below.  The  house  of  Lindores 
was  like  a  besieged  stronghold,  mined, 
and  on  the  eve  of  explosion.  Trains  were 
laid  in  all  directions  under  its  doomed 
bastions,  and  the  merest  breath,  a  flash  of 
lightning,  a  touch  of  electricity  anywhere, 
would  be  enough  to  bring  down  its  de- 
fences in  thunders  of  ruin.  It  seemed  to 
stand  in  a  silence  that  could  be  felt, 
throwing  up  its  turrets  against  the  dull 
sky  —  a  foreboding  about  it  which  could 
not  be  shaken  off.  From  every  side  as- 
saults were  preparing.  The  one  sole  de- 
fender of  the  stronghold  felt  all  round 
him  the  storm  which  was  brewing,  but 
could  not  tell  when  or  how  it  was  to  burst 
forth. 

The  others  were  all  heavy  with  their 
secrets  —  all  holding  back  something  — 
afraid  to  divulge  the  separate  course 
which  each  planned  to  take  for  them- 
selves. A  family  will  sometimes  go  on 
like  this  for  a  long  time  with  the  sem- 
blance of  natural  union  and  household 
completeness,  while  it  has  in  reality 
dropped  to  pieces,  and  holds  together  only 
out  of  timidity  or  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  its  members  to  burst  the  bonds  of  tra- 
dition, of  use  and  wont.  But  on  one  point 
they  were  still  united.  Carry  was  the  one 
subject  upon  which  all  were  on  the  alert, 
and  all  agreed.  Rintoul  had  no  eyes  for 
Edith's  danger,  and  Edith  —  notwith- 
standing many  an  indication  which  would 
have  been  plain  enough  to  her  in  other 
circumstances  —  never  even  suspected 
him  ;  but  about  Carry  the  uneasiness  was 
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general.  "  What  is  that  fellow  doing 
hanging  about  the  place  ?  —  he's  up  to  no 
good,"  Rintoul  said,  even  in  the  midst  of 
his  own  overwhelming  embarrassments. 
"I  wonder,"  was  Lady  Lindores's  way  of 
putting  it  —  not  without  a  desire  to  make 
it  apparent  that  she  disapproved  of  some 
one  else  —  "  I  wonder  how  John  Erskine, 
knowing  so  much  as  he  does,  can  encour- 
age Mr.  Beaufort  to  stay."  "Mamma! 
how  can  you  suppose  he  encourages  him 
—  can  he  turn  him  out  of  his  house?" 
cried  Edith,  flaming  up  in  instant  defence 
of  her  lover,  and  feeling  her  own  guilt 
and  hidden  consciousness  in  every  vein. 
There  was  no  tender  lingering  now  upon 
Beaufort's  name,  no  hesitation  or  slip  into 
the  familiar  "Edward."  As  for  Rintoul, 
he  had  been  providentally,  as  he  felt,  de- 
livered from  the  necessity  of  speaking  to 
his  father  of  his  own  concerns,  by  being 
called  away  suddenly  to  the  aid  of  a  broth- 
er officer  in  trouble.  It  tore  his  heart, 
indeed,  to  be  out  of  reach  of  Nora  ;  but  as 
Nora  would  not  see  him,  the  loss  was  less 
than  it  might  have  been,  and  the  delay  a 
gain.  Edith's  story  was  in  abeyance  alto- 
gether; and  their  mourning,  though  it 
was  merely  of  the  exterior,  brought  a 
pause  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  social 
life.  They  did  not  go  out,  nor  receive 
their  neighbors  —  it  was  decorous  to  re- 
frain even  from  the  very  mild  current  of 
society  in  the  country.  And  this,  indeed, 
it  was  which  made  the  pause  possible. 
Lord  Lindores  was  the  only  member  of 
the  family  who  carried  on  his  usual  activi- 
ties unbroken,  or  even  stimulated  by  the 
various  catastrophes  that  had  occurred. 
He  was  more  anxious  than  ever  about  the 
county  hospitals  and  the  election  that 
must  take  place  next  year;  and  he  began 
to  employ  and  turn  to  his  own  advantage 
the  important  influence  of  the  Tinto  es- 
tate, which  he,  as  the  little  heir's  grand- 
father, was  certainly  entitled,  he  thought, 
to  consider  as  his  own.  Little  Tommy 
was  but  four ;  and  though,  by  a  curious 
oversight,  Lord  Lindores  had  not  been 
named  as  a  guardian,  he  was,  of  course, 
in  the  circumstances,  his  daughter's  nat- 
ural guardian,  who  was  Tommy's.  This 
accession  of  power  almost  consoled  him 
for  the  destruction  of  his  hopes  in  respect 
to  Millefleurs.  He  reflected  that,  after 
all,  it  was  a  more  legitimate  way  of  mak- 
ing himself  indispensable  to  his  country, 
to  wield  the  influence  of  a  great  landed 
proprietor,  than  by  any  merely  domestic 
means;  and  with  Tinto  in  his  hands,  as 
well  as  Lindores,  no  man  in  the  county 
could  stand  against  him.     The  advantage 


was  all  the  greater,  since  Pat  Torrance 
had  been  on  the  opposite  side  of  politics, 
so  that  this  might  reasonably  be  concluded 
a  county  gained  to  the  government.  To 
be  sure.  Lord  Lindores  was  far  too  high- 
minded,  and  also  too  safe  a  man,  to  intim- 
idate, much  less  bribe.  But  a  landlord's 
legitimate  influence  is  never  to  be  under- 
valued ;  and  he  felt  sure  that  many  men 
who  had  been  kept  under,  in  a  state  of 
neutrality,  at  least,  by  Torrance's  rough 
and  brutal  partisanship,  would  now  be 
free  to  take  the  popular  side,  as  they  had 
always  wished  to  do.  The  influence  of 
Tinto,  which  he  thus  appropriated,  more 
than  doubled  his  own  in  a  moment. 
There  could  not  have  been  a  more  per- 
fect godsend  to  him  than  Torrance's 
death. 

But  the  more  he  perceived  and  felt  the 
importance  of  this,  the  more  did  the  pres- 
ence of  Beaufort  disturb  and  alarm  him. 
It  became  daily  a  more  urgent  subject  in 
the  family.  When  Lord  Lindores  got 
vague  information  that  Carry  had  met 
somewhere  her  old  lover  on  the  roadside 
—  which  somebody,  of  course,  saw  and 
reported,  though  it  did  not  reach  his  ears 
till  long  after  —  his  dim  apprehensions 
blazed  into  active  alarm.  He  went  to  his 
wife  in  mingled  anger  and  terror.  To 
him,  as  to  so  many  husbands,  it  always 
appeared  that  adverse  circumstances  were 
more  or  less  his  wife's  fault.  He  told  her 
what  he  had  heard  in  a  tempest  of  indig- 
nation. "You  must  tell  her  it  won't  do. 
You  must  let  her  know  that  it's  indecent, 
that  it's  shameful.  Good  heavens,  just 
think  what  you  are  doing  !  —  letting  your 
daughter,  your  own  daughter,  disgrace 
herself  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  county. 
Talk  about  the  perceptions  of  women ! 
they  have  no  perceptions — they  have  no 
moral  sense,  I  believe.  Tell  Carry  I  will 
not  have  it.  If  you  don't,  I  must  inter- 
fere." Lady  Lindores  received  this  ful- 
mination  with  comparative  silence.  She 
scarcely  said  anything  in  her  own  defence. 
She  was  afraid  to  speak  lest  she  should 
betray  that  she  had  known  more  than  her 
husband  knew,  and  was  still  more  deeply- 
alarmed  than  he  was.  She  said,  "  You 
are  very  unjust,"  but  she  said  no  more. 
That  evening  she  wrote  an  anxious  note 
to  John  Erskine;  the  next  day  she  drove 
to  Tinto  with  more  anxiety  than  hope. 
Already  a  great  change  had  come  over 
that  ostentatious  place.  The  great  rooms 
were  shut  up;  the  less  magnificent  ones 
had  already  begun  to  undergo  a  transfor- 
mation. The  large,  meaningless  orna- 
ments were  being  carried  away.     An  air 
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of  home  and  familiar  habitation  had  come 
about  the  house.  Carry,  in  her  widow's 
cap,  had  begun  to  move  lightly  up  and 
down  with  a  step  quite  unlike  the  languor 
of  her  convalescence.  She  was  not  con- 
valescent any  longer,  but  had  begun  to 
bloom  with  a  soft  color  and  subdued  air 
of  happiness  out  of  the  cloud  that  had 
enveloped  her  so  long.  To  see  her  so 
young  (for  her  youth  seemed  to  have  come 
back),  so  fresh  and  almost  gay,  gave  a 
wonderful  pang  of  mingled  pain  and  de- 
light to  her  mother's  heart:  it  showed 
what  a  hideous  cloud  that  had  been  in 
which  her  life  had  been  swallowed  up,  and 
to  check  her  in  her  late  and  dearly  bought 
renewal  of  existence  was  hard,  and  took 
away  all  Lady  Lindores's  courage.  But 
she  addressed  herself  to  her  task  with  all 
the  strength  she  could  muster.  "  My 
darling,  I  am  come  to  —  talk  to  you,"  she 
said. 

"  I  hope  so,  mother  dear;  don't  you  al- 
ways talk  to  me  ?  and  no  one  so  sweetly," 
Carry  said,  with  her  lips  upon  her  moth- 
er's cheek,  in  that  soft  forestalling  of  all 
rebuke  which  girls  know  the  secret  of. 
Perhaps  she  suspected  something  of  what 
was  coming,  and  would  have  stopped  it  if 
she  could. 

"Ah,  Carry!  but  it  is  serious  —  very 
serious,  dear  :  how  am  I  to  do  it  ?  "  cried 
Lady  Lindores.  "The  first  time  I  see 
light  in  my  child's  eye  and  color  on  her 
cheek,  how  am  I  to  scold  and  threaten  ? 
You  know  I  would  not  if  I  could  help  it, 
my  Carry,  my  darling." 

"Threaten,  mamma!  Indeed,  that  is 
not  in  your  way." 

"  No,  no  ;  it  is  not.  But  you  are  mother 
enough  yourself  to  know  that  when  any- 
thing is  wrong  we  must  give  our  darlings 
pain  even  for  their  own  dear  sakes.  Isn't 
it  so.  Carry?  There  are  things  that  a 
mother  cannot  keep  still  and  see  her  dear 
child  do." 

Carry  withdrew  from  behind  her  moth- 
er's chair  where  she  had  seen  standing 
with  one  arm  round  her,  and  the  other 
tenderly  smoothing  down  the  fur  round 
Lady  Lindores's  throat.  She  came  and 
sat  down  opposite  to  her  mother,  facing 
her,  clasping  her  hands  together,  and 
looking  at  her  with  an  eager  look  as  if  to 
anticipate  tiie  censure  in  her  eyes.  To 
meet  that  gaze  which  she  had  not  seen  for 
so  long,  which  came  from  Carry's  youth 
and  hap[)ier  days,  became  more  and 
more  difficult  every  moment  to  Lady 
Lindores. 

"  Carry,  I  don't  know  how  to  begin. 
You  know,  my  darling,  that  —  your  father 


is  unhappy  about  you.  He  thinks,  you 
know, —  perhaps  more  than  you  or  I 
might  do,  —  of  what  people  will  say." 

"  Yes,  mother." 

Carry  gave  her  no  assistance,  but  sat 
looking  at  her  with  lips  apart,  and  that 
eager  look  in  her  eyes  —  the  look  that  in 
old  times  had  given  such  a  charm  to  her 
face,  as  if  she  would  have  read  your 
thought  before  it  came  to  words. 

"  Carry,  dear,  I  am  sure  you  know  what 
I  mean.  You  know  —  Mr.  Beaufort  is  at 
Dalrulzian." 

"  Edward  ?  Yes,  mother,"  said  Carry, 
ablush  springing  up  over  her  face;  but 
for  all  that  she  did  not  shrink  from  her 
mother's  eyes.  And  then  her  tone  sunk 
into  infinite  softness,  "Poor  Edward  !  Is 
there  any  reason  why  he  shouldn't  be 
there?" 

"Oh,  Carry!"  cried  Lady  Lindores, 
wringing  her  hands,  "you  know  well 
enough  —  there  can  only  be  one  reason 
why,  in  the  circumstances,  he  should  wish 
to  continue  there." 

"  I  think  I  heard  that  my  father  had 
invited  him,  mamma." 

"  Yes.  I  was  very  much  against  it. 
That  was  when  he  was  supposed  to  be 
with  Lord  Millefleurs  —  when  it  was  sup- 
posed, you  know,  that  Edith  —  and  your 
father  could  not  ask  the  one  without  ask- 
ing the  other." 

"  In  short,"  said  Carry  in  her  old,  eager 
way,  "it  was  when  his  coming  here  was 
misery  to  me,  —  when  it  might  have  been 
made  the  cause  of  outrage  and  insult  to 
me,  —  when  there  were  plans  to  wring  my 

heart,  to  expose  me  to Oh,  mother, 

what  are  you  making  me  say?  It  is  all 
over,  and  I  want  to  think  only  charitably, 
only  kindly.  My  father  would  have  done 
it  for  his  own  plans.  And  now  he  objects 
when  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"Carry,  take  care,  take  care.  There 
can  never  be  a  time  in  which  your  father 
has  nothing  to  do  with  you  :  if  he  thinks 
you  are  forgetting  —  what  is  best  in  your 
position  —  or  giving  people  occasion  to 
talk." 

"  I  have  been  told  here,"  said  Carry, 
with  a  shiver,  looking  round  her,  "that 
no  one  was  afraid  I  would  go  wrong ;  oh 
no  —  that  no  one  was  afraid  of  that.  I 
was  too  proud  for  that."  The  color  all 
ebbed  away  from  her  face;  she  raised  her 
head  higher  and  higher.  "I  was  told  — 
that  it  was  very  well  known  there  was  no 
fear  of  that ;  but  that  it  would  be  delight- 
ful to  watch  us  together,  to  see  how  we 
would  manage  to  get  out  of  it,  —  and  that 
we  should  be  thrown  together  every  day. 
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That  —  oh  no  —  there  was  no  fear  I 
should  go  wrong  !  This  was  all  said  to 
your  daughter,  mother;  and  it  was  my 
father's  pleasure  that  it  should  be  so." 

"Oh  Carry,  my  poor  darling!  No, 
dear  — no,  no.  Your  father  never  sus- 
pected  " 

"  My  father  did  not  care.  He  thought, 
too,  that  there  was  no  fear  I  should  go 
wrong.  Wrong  !  "  Carry  cried,  starting 
from  her  seat  in  her  sudden  passion. 
"  Do  you  know,  mother,  that  the  worst 
wrong  I  could  have  done  with  Edward 
would  have  been  whiteness,  innocence 
itself,  to  what  you  have  made  me  do  — 
oh,  what  you  have  made  me  do,  all  those 
hideous,  horrible  years  !  " 

Lady  Lindores  rose  too,  her  face  work- 
ing piteously,  the  tears  standing  in  her 
eyes.  She  held  out  her  hands  in  appeal, 
but  said  nothing,  while  Carry,  pale,  with 
her  eyes  shining,  poured  forth  her  wrong 
and  her  passion.  She  stopped  herself, 
however,  with  a  violent  effort.  "  I  do  not 
want  even  to  think  an  unkind  thought," 
she  said,  "now:  oh  no,  not  an  unkind 
thought.  It  is  over  now  —  no  blame,  no 
reproach;  only  peace  —  peace.  That  is 
what  I  wish.  I  only  admire,"  she  cried 
with  a  smile,  "that  ray  father  should  have 
exposed  me  to  all  that  in  the  lightness  of 
his  heart  and  without  a  compunction  ;  and 
then,  when  God  has  interfered — when 
death  itself  has  sheltered  and  protected 
me  —  that  he  should  step  m,  par  exemple, 
in  his  fatherly  anxiety,  now  !  " 

"  You  must  not  speak  so  of  your  father, 
Carry,"  said  Lady  Lindores;  "his  ways 
of  thinking  may  not  be  yours — or  even 
mine:  but  if  you  are  going  to  scorn  and 
defy  him,  it  must  not  be  to  me." 

Carry  put  her  mother  down  in  her  chair 
again  with  soft,  caressing  hands,  kissing 
her  in  an  acch  of  mournful  tenderness. 
"You  have  it  all  to  bear,  mother  dear  — 
both  my  indignation  and  his  — what  shall 
I  call  it.-*  —  his  over-anxiety  for  me;  but 
listen,  mother,  it  is  all  different  now. 
Everything  changes.  I  don't  know  how 
to  say  it  to  you,  for  I  am  always  your 
child,  whatever  happens  ;  but,  mamma, 
don't  you  think  there  is  a  time  when 
obedience  —  is  reasonable  no  more  ?  " 

"  It  appears  that  Edith  thinks  so  too," 
Lady  Lindores  said  gravely.  "  But,  Car- 
ry, surely  your  father  may  advise  —  and  I 
may  advi'se.  There  will  be  remarks  made, 
—  there  will  be  gossip,  and  even  scandal. 
It  is  so  soon,  not  more  than  a  month. 
Carry,  dear,  I  think  I  am  not  hard  ;  but 
you  must  not  —  indeed  you  must  not  —  " 

"  What,  mother?  "  said  Carry,  standing 


before  her  proudly  with  her  head  aloft. 
Lady  Lindores  gazed  at  her,  all  inspired 
and  glowing,  trembling  with  nervous  en- 
ergy and  life.  She  could  not  put  her  fears, 
her  suspicions,  into  words.  She  did  not 
know  what  to  say.  What  was  it  she 
wanted  to  say?  to  warn  her  against  — 
what?  There  are  times  in  which  it  is  es- 
sential for  us  to  be  taken,  as  the  French 
say,  at  the  half-word,  not  to  be  compelled 
to  put  our  terrors  or  our  hopes  into 
speech.  Lady  Lindores  could  not  name 
the  ultimate  object  of  her  alarm.  It  would 
have  been  brutal.  Her  lips  would  not 
have  framed  the  words. 

"You  know  what  I  mean,  Carry;  you 
know  what  I  mean,"  was  all  that  she  could 
say. 

"  It  is  hard,"  Carry  said,  "  that  I  should 
have  to  divine  the  reproach  and  then  re- 
ply to  it.  I  think  that  is  too  much, 
mother.  I  am  doing  nothing  which  I 
have  any  reason  to  blush  for;  "  but  as  she 
said  this,  she  did  blush,  and  put  her  hands 
up  to  her  cheeks  to  cover  the  flame.  Per- 
haps this  sign  of  consciousness  convinced 
the  mind  which  Lady  Lindores  only  ex- 
cited, for  she  said  suddenly,  with  a  trem- 
ulous tone  :  "  I  will  not  pretend  to  misun- 
derstand you,  mamma.  You  think  Ed- 
ward should  go  away.  From  your  point 
of  view  it  is  a  danger  to  me.  But  we  do 
not  see  it  in  that  light.  We  have  suffered 
a  great  deal,  both  he  and  I.  Why  should 
he  forsake  me  when  he  can  be  a  comfort 
to  me  now  ?  " 

"Carry,  Carry!"  cried  her  mother  in 
horror  —  "a  comfort  to  you!  when  it  is 
only  a  month,  scarcely  a  month,  since — " 

"  Don't  speak  of  that,"  Carry  cried,  put- 
ting up  her  hands.  "What  if  it  had  only 
been  a  day?  What  is  it  to  me  what  peo- 
ple think?  Their  thinking  never  did  me 
any  good  while  I  had  to  suffer,  —  why 
should  I  pay  any  attention  to  it  now  ?  " 

"  Bat  we  must,  so  long  as  we  live  in  the 
world  at  all,  pay  attention  to  it,"  cried 
Lady  Lindores,  more  and  more  dis- 
tressed ;  "for  your  own  sake,  my  dearest, 
for  your  children's  sake." 

"  My  children  !  —  what  do  they  know? 
they  are  babies.  For  my  own  sake ! 
Whether  is  it  better,  do  you  think,  to  be 
happy  or  to  be  miserable,  mother  ?  I 
have  tried  the  other  so  long,  I  want  to 
be  happy  now.  I  mean,"  said  Carry,  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  "  to  be  happy  now.  Is  it 
good  to  be  miserable  ?  Why  should  I  ? 
Even  self-sacrifice  must  have  an  object. 
Why  should  I,  why  should  I  ?  Give  me  a 
reason  for  it,  and  I  will  think  ;  but  you 
give  me  no  reason  !  "  she  cried,  and  broke 
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off  abruptly,  her  agitated  countenance 
shining  in  a  sort  of  rosy  cloud. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  they  sat  and 
gazed  at  each  other,  or,  at  least,  the  moth- 
er gazed  at  Carry  with  all  the  dismay  of  a 
woman  who  had  never  offended  against 
the  proprieties  in  her  life,  and  yet  could 
not  but  feel  the  most  painful  sympathy 
with  the  offender.  And  not  only  was  she 
anxious  about  the  indecorum  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  full  of  disturbed  curiosity  to 
know  if  any  determination  about  the  fu- 
ture had  been  already  come  to.  On  this 
subject,  however,  she  did  not  venture  to 
put  any  question,  or  even  suggest  any- 
thing that  might  precipitate  matters.  Oh, 
if  John  Erskine  would  but  obey  her  —  if 
he  would  close  his  doors  upon  the  intrud- 
er; oh,  if  he  himself  (poor  Edward!  her 
heart  bled  for  him  too,  though  she  tried 
to  thwart  him)  would  but  see  what  was 
right,  and  go  away  ! 

*'  Dear,"  said  Lady  Lindores,  faltering, 
*'  I  did  not  say  you  might  not  meet  — who- 
ever you  pleased — in  a  little  while.  Of 
course,  nobody  expects  you  at  your  age  to 
bury  yourself.  But  in  the  circumstances 
—  at  such  a  moment  —  indeed,  indeed, 
Carry,  I  think  he  would  act  better,  more 
like  what  we  had  a  right  to  expect  of  him, 
if  he  were  to  consider  you  before  himself, 
and  go  away." 

"  What  we  had  a  right  to  expect ! 
What  had  you  aright  to  expect?  What 
have  you  ever  done  for  him  but  betray 
him  ?  "  cried  Carry,  in  her  agitation.  She 
stopped  to  get  breath,  to  subdue  herself, 
but  it  was  not  easy.  *'  Mother,  I  am  afraid 
of  you,"  she  said.  '*  I  might  have  stood 
against  my  father  if  you  had  backed  me 
up.  I  am  afraid  of  you.  I  feel  as  if  I 
ought  to  fly  away  from  you,  to  hide  my- 
self somewhere.  You  might  make  me 
throw  away  my  life  again,  —  buy  it  from 
me  with  a  kiss  and  a  smile.  Oh  no,  no !  " 
she  cried,  almost  violently ;  "  no,  no,  I  will 
not  let  my  happiness  go  again  !  " 

"  Carry,  what  is  it?  what  is  it?  What 
are  you  going  to  do?" 

Carry  did  not  reply;  her  countenance 
was  flushed  and  feverish.  She  rose  up 
and  stood  with  her  arm  on  the  mantel- 
piece, looking  vaguely  into  her  own  face 
in  the  mirror.  *'  I  will  not  let  my  happi- 
ness go  again,"  she  said,  over  and  over  to 
herself. 

John  Erskine  carried  his  own  reply  to 
Lady  Lindores's  letter  before  she  returned 
from  this  expedition  to  Tinto.  He,  too, 
was  one  of  those  who  felt  for  Lady  Car  an 
alarm  which  neither  she  nor  Beaufort 
shared ;  and  he  had  already  been  so  ofifi- 


cious  as  to  urge  strongly  on  his  guest  the 
expediency  of  going  away,  —  advice  which 
Beaufort  had  not  received  in,  as  people 
say,  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given. 
He  had  not  been  impressed  by  his  friend's 
disinterested  motives  and  anxiety  to  serve 
his  true  interests,  and  had  roundly  de- 
clared that  he  would  leave  Dalrulzian  if 
Erskine  pleased,  but  no  one  should  make 
him  leave  the  neighborhood  while  he 
could  be  of  the  slightest  comfort  to  ^er. 
John  was  not  wholly  disinterested,  per- 
haps, any  more  than  Beaufort.  He  seized 
upon  Lady  Lindores's  letter  as  the  pretext 
for  a  visit.  He  had  not  been  admitted 
lately  when  he  had  gone  to  Lindores  — 
the  ladies  had  been  out,  or  they  had  been 
engaged,  or  Lord  Lindores  had  seized 
hold  upon  him  about  county  business ; 
and  since  the  day  when  they  parted  at 
Miss  Barbara's  door,  he  had  never  seen 
Edith  save  for  a  moment.  He  set  o£E 
eagerly,  without,  it  is  to  be  feared,  doing 
anything  to  carry  out  Lady  Lindores's 
injunctions.  Had  he  not  exhausted  every 
argument  ?  He  hurried  off  to  tell  her  so, 
to  consult  with  her  as  to  what  he  could 
do.  Anything  that  brought  him  into  con- 
tact and  confidential  intercourse  with 
either  mother  or  daughter  was  a  happiness 
to  him.  And  he  made  so  much  haste  that 
he  arrived  at  Lindores  before  she  had 
returned  from  Tinto.  The  servant  who 
opened  the  door  to  him  was  young  and 
indiscreet.  Had  the  butler  been  at  hand, 
as  it  was  his  duty  to  be,  it  is  possible  that 
what  was  about  to  happen  might  never 
have  happened.  But  it  was  a  young  foot- 
man, a  native,  one  who  was  interested  in 
the  family,  and  liked  to  show  his  interest. 
"  Her  ladyship's  no'  at  home,  sir,"  he  said 
to  John  ;  "but,"  he  added,  with  a  glow  of 
pleasure,  "  Lady  Edith  is  in  the  drawing- 
room."  It  may  be  supposed  that  John 
was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this 
intimation.  He  walked  quite  decorously 
after  the  man,  but  he  felt  as  if  he  were 
tumbling  head  over  heels  in  his  eagerness 
to  get  there.  When  the  door  was  closed 
upon  them,  and  Edith,  rising  against  the 
light  at  the  end  of  the  room,  in  front  of  a 
great  window,  turned  to  him  with  a  little 
tremulous  cry  of  wonder  and  confusion, 
is  it  necessary  to  describe  their  feelings? 
John  took  her  hands  into  both  of  his  with- 
out any  further  preliminaries,  saying.  "  At 
last !  "  with  an  emotion  and  delight  so 
profound  that  it  brought  the  tears  to  his 
eyes.  And  Edith,  for  her  part,  said  noth- 
ing at  all — did  not  even  look  at  him  in 
her  agitation.  There  had  been  no  direct 
declaration,  proposal,  acceptance  between 
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them.  There  was  nothing  of  the  kind 
now.  Amid  all  the  excitements  and  anx- 
ieties of  the  past  weeks,  these  prefaces 
of  sentiment  seemed  to  have  been  jumped 
over — to  have  become  unnecessary.  They 
had  been  long  parted,  and  they  had  come 
together  *'  at  last !  " 

It  may  probably  be  thought  that  this 
was  abrupt,  —  too  little  anxious  and  doubt- 
ful on  his  part,  too  ready  and  yielding  on 
hers.  But  no  law  can  be  laid  down  in 
such  cases,  and  they  had  a  right,  like 
other  people,  to  their  own  way.  And  then 
the  meeting  was  so  unexpected,  he  had 
not  time  to  think  how  a  lover  should  look, 
nor  she  to  remember  what  punctilios  a 
lady  should  require.  That  a  man  should 
go  down  on  his  knees  to  prefer  his  suit 
had  got  to  be  old-fashioned  in  the  time 
of  their  fathers  and  mothers.  In  Edith's 
days,  the  straightforwardness  of  a  love 
in  which  the  boy  and  girl  had  first  met  in 
frank  equality,  and  afterwards  the  man 
and  woman  in  what  they  considered  to  be 
honest  friendship  and  liking,  was  the  best 
understood  phase.  They  were  to  each 
other  the  only  possible  mates,  the  most 
perfect  companions  in  the  world. 

"  I  have  so  wanted  to  speak  to  you,"  he 
cried;  "in  all  that  has  happened  this  is 
what  I  have  wanted ;  everything  would 
have  been  bearable  if  I  could  have  talked 
it  over,  —  if  I  could  have  explained  every- 
thing to_y(9«." 

"  But  I  understood  all  the  time,"  Edith 
said. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  perhaps 
for  this  kind  of  love-making  too. 

And  the  time  flew  as  never  time  flew 
before  —  as  time  has  always  flown  under 
such  circumstances  ;  and  it  began  to  grow 
dark  before  they  knew:  for  the  days  were 
creeping  in,  growing  short,  and  the  even- 
ings long.  It  need  not  be  said  that  they 
liked  the  darkness  —  it  was  more  delight- 
ful than  the  finest  daylight ;  but  it  warned 
them  that  they  might  be  interrupted  at 
any  moment,  and  ought  to  have  put  them 
on  their. guard.  Lady  Lindores  might 
come  in,  or  even  Lord  Lindores,  which 
was  worse ;  or,  short  of  those  redoubtable 
personages,  the  servants  might  make  a 
sudden  invasion  to  close  the  windows, 
which  would  be  worst  of  all :  even  this 
fear,  however,  did  not  break  the  spell 
which  enveloped  them.  They  were  at 
the  end  of  the  room,  up  against  the  great 
window,  which  was  full  of  the  grey  even- 
ing sky,  and  formed  the  most  dangerous 
background  in  the  world  to  a  group  of 
two  figures  very  close  together,  forming 
but  one  outline  against  the  light.     They 
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might,  one  would  think,  have  had  sense 
enough  to  recollect  that  they  were  thus 
at  once  made  evident  to  whosoever  should 
come  in.  But  they  had  no  sense,  nor 
even  caution  enough,  to  intermit  their 
endless  talking,  whispering,  now  and  then, 
and  listen  for  a  moment  to  anything  which 
might  be  going  on  behind  them.  When 
it  occurred  to  Edith  to  point  out  how  dark 
it  was  getting,  John  had  just  then  entered 
upon  a  new  chapter,  and  found  another 
branch  of  the  subject  upon  which  there 
were  volumes  to  say. 

"For  look  here,"  he  said,  "what  will 
your  father  say  to  me,  Edith  ?  I  am 
neither  rich  nor  great.  I  am  not  good 
enough  for  you  in  any  way.  No  —  no 
man  is  good  enough  for  a  girl  like  you  — 
but  I  don't  mean  that.  When  I  came 
first  to  Dalrulzian  and  saw  what  a  little 
place  it  was,  I  was  sick  with  disgust  and 
disappointment.  I  know  why  now  —  it 
was  because  it  was  not  good  enough  for 
you.  I  roam  all  over  it  every  day  think- 
ing and  thinking  —  it  is  not  half  good 
enough  for  her.  How  can  I  ask  her  to 
go  there?     How  can  I  ask  her  father?" 

"Oh,  how  can  you  speak  such  non- 
sense, John.  If  it  is  good  enough  for 
you,  it  is  good  enough  for  me.  If  a  room 
is  big  or  little,  what  does  that  matter? 
And  as  for  my  father " 

"  It  is  5^our  father  I  am  afraid  of,"  John 
said.  "  I  think  Lady  Lindores  would  not 
mind;  but  your  father  will  think  it  is 
throwing  you  away.  He  will  think  I  am 
not  good  enough  to  tie  your  shoe,  —  and 
he  will  be  quite  right  —  quite  right,"  cried 
the  young  man  with  fervor. 

"In  that  case,"  said  a  voice  behind 
them  in  the  terrible  twilight  —  a  voice,  at 
the  sound  of  which  their  arms  unclasped, 
their  hands  leapt  asunder  as  by  an  electric 
shock;  never  was  anything  more  sharp, 
more  acrid,  more  incisive,  than  the  sound, 
—  "in  that  case,  Mr.  Erskine,  your  duty 
as  a  gentleman  is  very  clear  before  you. 
There  is  only  one  thing  to  do  —  go!  the 
way  is  clear  !  " 

"  Lord  Lindores  !  "  John  had  made  a 
step  back  in  his  dismay,  but  he  still  stood 
against  the  light,  his  face  turned,  aston- 
ished, towards  the  shadows  close  by  him, 
which  had  approached  without  warning. 
Edith  had  melted  and  disappeared  away 
into  the  gloom,  where  there  was  another 
shadow  apart  from  the  one  which  con- 
fronted John,  catching  on  the  whiteness 
of  its  countenance  all  the  light  in  the 
indistinct  picture.  A  sob,  a  quickened 
breathing  in  the  background,  gave  some 
consciousness  of  support  to  the  unfortu 
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nate  young  liero  so  rudely  awakened  out 
of  his  dream,,  but  that  was  all. 

"Her  father,  at  your  service,  —  enter- 
taining exactly  the  sentiments  that  you 
have  attributed  to  him,  and  only  surprised 
that  with  such  just  views,  a  man  who  calls 
himself  a  gentleman " 

"  Robert !  "  came  from  behind  in  a  voice 
of  keen  remonstrance;  and  "Father!" 
with  a  cry  of  indignation. 

"  That  a  man  who  calls  himself  a  gen- 
tleman," said  Lord  Lindores  deliberately, 
"should  play  the  domestic  traitor,  and 
steal  into  the  affections  —  what  she  calls 
her  heart,  I  suppose  —  of  a  silly  girl!" 

Before  John  could  reply,  his  outline 
against  the  window  had  again  become 
double.  Edith  stood  beside  him,  erect, 
with  her  arm  within  his.  The  touch  filled 
the  young  man  with  a  rapture  of  strength 
and  courage.  He  stopped  her  as  she  be- 
gan to  speak.  "  Not  you,  dearest,  not 
you;  I,"  he  said.  "Lord  Lindores,  I  am 
guilty.  It  is  true  what  you  say,  —  I  ought 
to  have  gone  away.  Had  I  known  in 
time,  I  should  have  gone  away  ('Yes, 
it  would  have  been  right:'  this  in  an  un- 
dertone to  Edith,  who  at  these  words  had 
grasped  his  arm  tighter);  but  such  things 
are  not  done  by  rule.  What  can  I  do 
now?  We  love  each  other.  If  she  is  not 
rich  she  would  be  happy  with  me  —  not 
great,  but  happy;  that's  something!  and 
near  home.  Lord  Lindores!  I  don't  stand 
upon  any  right  I  had  to  speak  to  her  — 
perhaps  I  hadn't  any  right — I  beg  your 
pardon  heartily,  and  I  don't  blame  you  for 
being  angry." 

Perhaps  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the 
father  thus  addressed,  with  his  wife  mur- 
muring remonstrance  behind  him,  and  his 
daughter  before  him  standing  up  in  de- 
fiance at  her  lover's  side,  should  have 
been  exasperated  beyond  endurance. 
"  Upon  my  soul !  "  he  cried.  He  was  not 
given  to  exclamations,  but  what  can  a 
man  do  ?  Then  after  a  pause,  —  "  That  is 
kind,"  in  his  usual  sharp  tone,  "very 
kind;  you  don't  blame  me!  Perhaps, 
with  so  much  sense  at  your  command, 
you  will  approve  of  me  before  all's  done. 
Edith,  come  away  from  that  man's  side  — 
this  instant ! "  he  cried,  losing  his  temper, 
and  stamping  his  foot  on  the  ground. 

"Papa!  no,  oh  no  —  I  cannot.  I  have 
chosen  him,  and  he  has  chosen " 

"  Leave  that  man's  side.  Do  you  hear 
me.'*  leave  him,  or " 

"  Robert !  Robert !  and  for  God's  sake, 
Edith,  do  what  your  father  tells  you.  Mr. 
Krskine,  you  must  not  defy  us." 

"I    will    not  leave  John,  mother;   you 
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would  not  have  left  my  father  if  you  had 
been  told " 

"  I  will  have  no  altercation,"  said  Lord 
Lindores.  "  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you, 
Edith.  Mr.  Erskine,  I  hope,  will  leave 
my  house  when  I  tell  him  to  do  so." 

"Certainly  I  will,  —  certainly!  No, 
Edith  darling,  I  cannot  stay,  —  it  is  not 
possible.  We  don't  give  each  other  up 
for  that;  but  your  father  has  the  best 
right  in  his  own  house " 

"Oh,  this  is  insupportable.  Your  sen- 
timents are  too  fine,  Mr.  Erskine  of  Dal- 
rulzian  ;  for  a  little  bonnet  laird,  your 
magnanimity  is  princely.  I  have  a  right, 
have  I,  in  my  own " 

Here  there  suddenly  came  a  lull  upon 
the  stormy  scene,  far  more  complete  than 
when  the  wind  falls  at  sea.  The  angry 
earl  calmed  down  as  never  angry  billows 
calmed.  The  pair  of  desperate  lovers 
stole  apart  in  a  moment ;  the  anxious,  all- 
beseeching  mother  seated  herself  upon 
the  nearest  chair,  and  said  something 
about  the  shortening  of  the  days.  This 
complete  cessation  of  all  disturbance  was 
caused  by  the  entrance  of  a  portly  figure 
carrying  one  lamp,  followed  by  another 
slimmer  one  carrying  a  second.  The 
butler's  fine  countenance  was  mildly  illu- 
minated by  the  light  he  carried.  He  gave 
a  slight  glance  round  him,  with  a  serenity 
which  made  all  these  excited  people 
shrink,  in  his  indifferent  and  calmly  supe- 
rior vision.  Imperturbable  as  a  god,  he 
proceeded  to  close  the  shutters  and  draw 
the  curtains.  John  Erskine  in  the  quiet 
took  his  leave  like  any  ordinary  guest. 

The  mine  had  exploded;  the  mines 
were  exploding  under  all  the  ramparts. 
This  was  the  night  when  Rintoul  came 
home  from  his  visit;  and  Lady  Lindores 
looked  forward  to  her  son's  composure  of 
mind  and  manner,  and  that  good  sense 
wliich  was  his  characteristic,  and  kept 
him  in  agreement  with  his  father  upon  so« 
many  points  on  which  she  herself  was  apt 
to  take  different  views.  It  was  the  only 
comfort  she  could  think  of.  Edith  would 
not  appear  at  dinner  at  all;  and  her 
mother  was  doubly  afraid  now  of  the  ex- 
planation of  Carry's  sentiments  which  she 
would  have  to  give  to  her  husband.  But 
Rintoul,  she  felt  with  relief,  would  calm 
everything  down.  He  would  bring  in  a 
modifying  influence  of  out-door  life  and 
unexaggerated  sentiment.  The  common- 
place, though  it  was  one  of  the  bitter- 
nesses of  her  life  to  recognize  her  son  as 
its  impersonification,  is  dearly  welcome 
sometimes;  and  she  looked  forward  to 
Rintoul's  presence  with  the  intensest  re- 
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lief.  She  gave  him  a  hint,  when  he  arrived, 
of  her  wishes:  "Occupy  your  father  as 
much  as  you  can,"  she  said.  "  He  has 
had  several  things  to  think  of;  try  and 
put  them  out  of  his  head  to-night."  "I 
think  I  can  promise  I  will  do  that,  moth- 
er," said  Rintoul.  The  tone  of  his  voice 
was  changed  somehow.  She  looked  at 
him  with  a  certain  consternation.  Was 
Saul  also  among  the  prophets?  Had 
Rintoul  something  on  his  mind?  But  he 
bore  his  part  at  dinner  like  a  man,  and 
talked  and  told  his  stories  of  the  world  — 
those  club  anecdotes  which  please  the 
men.  It  was  only  after  she  had  left  the 
dining-room  that  Rintoul  fell  silent  for  a 
little.  But  before  his  father  could  so 
much  as  begin  to  confide  to  him  what  had 
happened  in  the  afternoon,  Rintoul  drew 
his  chair  close  to  the  table,  planted  his 
elbow  upon  it  to  support  himself,  and 
looked  steadily  into  his  father's  face.  "  I 
should  like  to  talk  to  you,  if  you  don't 
mind  —  about  myself,"  he  said. 

CHAPTER   XLVII. 

The  profoundest  of  the  many  wounds 
inflicted  upon  Lord  Lindores,  at  this  ter- 
rible period  of  his  life,  was  that  which  he 
thus  received  at  the  hands  of  Rintoul :  it 
was  so  altogether  unexpected,  so  unlike 
anything  that  he  had  imagined  of  his  son, 
so  sudden,  that  it  took  away  his  breath. 
For  the  first  moment  he  could  not  speak 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment 
and  outraged  expectations.  "  You,"  he 
said  at  length,  "Rintoul!  I  have  been 
prepared  for  folly  on  the  part  of  your  sis- 
ters, but  I  have  always  felt  I  had  a  tower 
of  strength  in  you." 

"There  is  no  difference  in  me,"  said 
Rintoul,  "  I  should  be  just  as  ready  to 
back  you  up  about  the  girls  as  ever  I  was ; 
but  if  you  will  recollect,  I  never  said  a 
word  about  myself.  I  consider  it  as  our 
duty  to  look  after  the  girls.  For  one 
thing,  they  are  not  so  well  qualified  to 
judge  for  themselves.  They  see  things 
all  from  one  side.  They  don't  know  the 
world.  I  wouldn't  let  them  sacrifice  their 
prospects  to  a  bit  of  silly  sentiment;  but 
I  never  said  a  word  about  myself.  That's 
different.  A  man  has  a  right  to  please 
himself  as  to  who  he's  going  to  marry,  if 
he  marries  at  all.  Most  fellows  don't 
marry  at  all  —  at  least  it's  usual  to  say  so  ; 
I  don't  know  that  it's  true.  If  you'll  re- 
member, when  you  spoke  to  me  of  Lady 
Reseda,  I  never  said  anything  one  way  or 
another.  I  have  never  committed  myself. 
It  has  always  been  my  determination  in 
this  respect  to  take  my  own  way." 
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Lord  Lindores  was  subdued  by  thii 
calm  speech.  He  was  almost  cowed  by 
it.  It  was  very  different  from  Carry's 
tears,  and  even  from  Edith's  impassioned 
defiance.  Rintoul  knew  perfectly  well 
what  he  was  about.  There  was  no  excite- 
ment to  speak  of  in  his  steady  confidence 
in  his  own  power.  And  his  father  knew 
very  well  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done.  A  family  scandal  might  indeed  be 
made:  a  breach  in  their  relations,  —  a 
quarrel  which  would  amuse  the  world. 
He  might  withdraw  Rintoul's  allowance, 
or  refuse  to  increase  it,  but  this,  though 
vexatious,  was  not  in  any  way  final :  for 
the  estates  were  all  strictly  entailed,  and 
his  heir  would  have  little  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing what  money  he  needed.  It  was 
like  fighting  against  a  rock  to  struggle 
with  Rintoul.  When  their  father  worked 
himself  up  into  a  rage,  and  launched 
sharp  phrases  at  the  girls,  bitter  cuts  and 
slashes  of  satire  and  fierce  denunciations, 
these  weapons  cut  into  their  tender  flesh 
like  knives,  and  they  writhed  upon  the 
point  of  the  paternal  spear.  But  Rintoul 
did  not  care.  A  certain  amount  of  vitu- 
peration was  inevitable,  he  knew,  and  he 
did  not  mind  it.  His  father  might  "  slang  " 
him  as  much  as  he  pleased;  fierce  words 
break  no  bones,  and  he  knew  exactly  how 
far  it  could  go.  Lord  Lindores  also  knew 
this,  and  it  had  the  most  curious  compos- 
ing and  subduing  effect  upon  him.  What 
is  the  use  of  being  angry,  when  the  ob- 
ject of  your  anger  does  not  care  for  it  ? 
There  is  no  such  conqueror  of  passion. 
If  nobody  cared,  the  hastiest  temper 
would  learn  to  amend  itself.  Lord  Lin- 
dores was  aware  that  Rintoul  would  hear 
him  out  to  the  end,  —  that  he  would  never, 
so  to  speak,  turn  a  hair,  —  that  he  would 
reply  with  perfect  coolness,  and  remain 
entirely  unmoved.  It  would  be  like  kick- 
ing against  a  blank  wall,  —  a  child's  fool- 
ish, instinctive  paroxysm  of  passion. 
Therefore  he  was  not  violent  with  Rin- 
toul, nor  sharply  satirical,  except  by 
moments.  He  did  not  appeal  to  his  feel- 
ings, nor  stand  upon  his  own  authority. 
If  indeed  he  could  not  keep  his  exaspera- 
tion out  of  his  voice,  nor  conceal  his 
annoyance,  he  did  this  only  because  he 
could  not  help  it,  not  with  any  idea  of 
influencing  Rintoul.  But  it  was  indeed  a 
very  serious  blow  which  he  had  received, 
—  the  most  telling  of  all. 

"After  this,"  he  said,  "why  should  I 
goon  struggling?  What  advantage  wil' 
it  be  to  me  to  change  Lindores  into  a 
British  peerage  ?  I  could  not  enjoy 
long  in  the  course  of  nature,  nor  could  I 
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afford  to  enjoy  it.  And  as  for  my  son,  he 
will  have  enough  to  do  to  get  bread  and 
butter  for  his  numerous  family.  A  sea- 
son in  town,  and  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  will  after  this  be  perfectly  out  of 
the  question." 

"  I  suppose  it's  just  as  likely  as  not 
that  the  House  of  Lords  will  be  abolished 
before  my  time,"  said  Rintoul  calmly,  "at 
least  they  say  so." 

"  They  say  d d  nonsense,  sir,"  cried 

the  earl,  touched  at  his  tenderest  point. 
"  The  House  of  Lords  will  outlive  you 
and  half  a  hundred  like  you.  They  don't 
know  Englishmen  who  say  so.  I  had 
hoped  to  see  my  family  advancing  in 
power  and  influence.  Here  was  poor 
Torrance's  death,  for  instance,  coming  in 
providentially  to  makeup  for  Edith's  folly 
about  Millefleurs."  Here  Lord  Lindores 
made  a  little  pause  and  looked  at  his  son. 
He  had,  beyond  expectation,  made,  he 
thought,  an  impression  upon  him.  "  Ah," 
he  said,  "  I  see,  you  forgot  the  Tinto  influ- 
ence. You  thought  it  was  all  up  with  my 
claims  when  Millefleurs  slipped  through 
our  fingers.  On  the  contrary,  I  never  felt 
so  like  attaining  my  point  as  now." 

*'  That  is  not  what  I  was  thinking,  fa- 
ther," said  Rintoul,  in  a  slightly  broken 
voice.  He  had  risen  from  his  chair 
and  walked  to  the  window,  and  stood 
there,  keeping  his  face  averted  as  he 
spoke.  "  I  cannot  tell  you,"  he  said  more 
earnestly,  "the  effect  it  has  upon  me 
when  you  speak  of  getting  an  advan- 
tage from  —  what  has  happened.  Some- 
how it  makes  my  blood  run  cold.  I'd 
rather  lose  everything  I  have  than  profit 
by  that  —  accident.  I  can't  bear  the  idea. 
Besides,"  he  added,  recovering  himself, 
"  I  wouldn't  build  so  upon  it,  if  I  were 
you.  It's  all  in  Carry's  hand,  and  Carry 
will  like  to  have  things  her  own  way." 

"This  exhibition  of  sentiment  in  re- 
spect to  Pat  Torrance  takes  me  altogether 
by  surprise,"  said  Lord  Lindores.  "I 
was  not  aware  you  had  any  such  friend- 
ship for  him.  And  as  to  Carry.  Pooh  ! 
Carry  has  not  got  a  way  of  her  own." 

This  subject,  though  it  was  so  painful 
to  Rintoul,  brought  the  conversation  to  an 
easier  level.  But  when  tiie  young  man 
had  left  him.  Lord  Lindores  remained  for 
a  long  time  silent,  with  his  head  in  his 
hands,  and  a  bitterness  of  disappointment 
pervading  his  mind,  which,  if  it  had  not 
a  very  exalted  cause,  was  still  as  keen  as 
any  tragedy  could  require.  He  had  let 
things  go  mucli  as  they  would  before  he 
came  to  his  kingdom  ;  but  when  Provi- 
dence, with  that  strange  sweep  of  all  that 


stood  before  him,  had  cleared  his  way  to 
greatness,  he  had  sworn  to  himself  that 
his  children  should  all  be  made  instru- 
mental in  bringing  the  old  house  out  of  its 
humble  estate  —  that  they  should  every 
one  add  a  new  honor  to  Lindores.  Now 
he  said  to  himself  bitterly  that  it  would 
have  been  as  well  if  his  brothers  had 
lived, —  if  he  had  never  known  the  thorns 
that  stud  a  coronet.  What  had  the  family 
gained.?  His  son  would  have  been  quite 
good  enough  for  Nora  Barrington  if  he 
had  never  been  more  than  Robin  Lin- 
dores; and  John  Erskine  would  have 
been  no  great  match  for  his  daughter, 
even  in  the  old  times.  It  would  have 
been  as  well  for  them  if  no  change  had 
come  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  family, — 
if  all  had  remained  as  when  they  were 
born.  When  he  thought  of  it,  there  was 
a  moment  when  he  could  have  gnashed 
his  teeth  with  rage  and  mortification.  To 
have  sworn  like  a  trooper  or  wept  like  a 
woman,  would  have  been  some  relief  to 
his  feelings;  or  even  to  clench  his  hands 
and  his  teeth,  and  stamp  about  the  floor 
like  a  baffled  villain  on  the  stage.  But 
he  did  not  dare  to  relieve  himself  by  any 
of  these  safety-valves  of  nature.  He  was 
too  much  afraid  of  himself  to  be  melodra- 
matic or  hysterical.  He  sat  and  gnawed 
his  nails,  and  devoured  his  own  heart. 
His  house  seemed  to  be  tumbling  about 
his  ears  like  a  house  of  cards.  Why 
should  he  take  any  further  trouble  about 
it  ?  Neither  money  nor  importance,  noth- 
ing but  love,  save  the  mark  !  idiocy  —  the 
passing  fancy  of  boys  and  girls.  Prob- 
ably they  would  all  hate  each  other  in  a 
year  or  two,  and  then  they  would  under- 
stand what  their  folly  had  done  for  them. 
He  thought  of  this  with  a  vindictive  pleas- 
ure ;  but  even  of  that  indifferent  satisfac- 
tion he  could  not  be  sure. 

Meanwhile  there  was,  as  may  easily  be 
supposed,  the  greatest  excitement  in  the 
house.  Rintoul  told  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter, and  was  half  angered  by  their  sympa- 
thy. Edith,  who  was  herself  in  great 
agitation,  received  the  intimation  with 
delight;  but  this  delight  was  quite  dis- 
tasteful to  her  brother,  who  stopped  her 
by  a  wrathful  request  to  her  not  to  think 
this  was  a  nonsensical  affair  like  her  own. 
"  I  know  what  I'm  about ;  but  as  for  you, 
it  is  just  a  piece  of  idiocy,"  he  said  ;  at 
which  poor  Edith,  aghast,  retired  into 
herself,  wounded  beyond  description  by 
this  rejection  of  her  sympathy.  Having 
thus  snubbed  his  sister,  he  defied  the 
alarmed  surprise  and  tempered  disappro* 
bation  with   which  his  mother  heard  his 
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story.  "  I  know  that  you  were  never  a 
very  great  friend  to  Nora,"  he  said.  "  I 
suppose  when  another  girl  cuts  out  your 
own,  you  can't  be  expected  to  be  quite 
just.  But  my  father  and  I  understand 
each  other,"  said  Rintoul.  He  went  out 
after  having  thus  mowed  down  the  ranks 
on  either  side  of  him,  in  a  not  uncomfort- 
able frame  of  mind,  carrying  with  him,  in 
order  to  post  it  with  his  own  hand,  the 
letter  to  Colonel  Barrington,  which  he  had 
informed  his  father  had  been  written  on 
the  previous  day.  And  this  was  quite 
true;  but  having  written  it,  Rintoul  had 
carefully  reserved  it  till  after  his  interview 
with  his  father.  Had  Lord  Lindores  been 
very  violent,  probably  Colonel  Barrington 
would  not  have  had  his  letter:  not  that 
Rintoul  would  have  given  Nora  up,  but 
that  he  had,  like  most  wise  men,  a  strong 
faith  in  postponement.  Wait  a  little  and 
things  will  come  right,  was  one  of  the 
chief  articles  of  his  creed  ;  but  as  Lord 
Lindores  —  kept  down  by  the  certainty 
that  there  was  very  little  to  be  made  of 
Rintoul  except  by  giving  him  his  own  way 
—  had  not  been  violent,  the  letter  went 
without  delay. 

Thus,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  the 
worst  of  the  family  misfortunes  was  the 
one  that  was  condoned  most  easily ;  for 
certainly,  in  the  matrimonial  way,  Rin- 
toul's  failure  was  the  worst.  Daughters 
come  and  daughters  go  —  sometimes  they 
add  to  the  family  prestige,  sometimes  they 
do  the  reverse;  but  at  all  events,  they  go, 
and  add  themselves  to  other  families,  and 
cease  to  be  of  primary  importance  as  con- 
cerns their  own.  But  the  eldest  son,  the 
heir,  is  in  a  very  different  position.  If  he 
does  nothing  to  enrich  the  race,  or  add 
honor  to  it,  the  family  stock  itself  must 
suffer.  Nora  Barrington  would  bring 
some  beauty  with  her  to  Lindores,  but  not 
even  beauty  of  an  out-of-the-way  kind, — 
honest,  innocent,  straightforward,  simple 
beauty,  but  no  more,  —  and  no  connec- 
tions to  speak  of;  her  uncle,  the  head  of 
her  family,  being  no  more  than  a  Devon- 
shire M.P.  This  was  very  sad  to  think  of. 
Rintoul,  in  his  matter-of  fact  way,  felt  it 
as  much  as  any  one.  There  were  mo- 
ments even  when  he  seemed  to  himself  to 
have  been  unfairly  dealt  with  by  Provi- 
dence. He  had  not  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  seek  this  girl,  —  she  had  been  put  down 
before  him  ;  and  it  was  hard  that  it  should 
have  so  happened  that  one  so  little  eligi- 
ble should  have  been  the  one  to  catch 
his  heart.  But  to  do  him  justice,  his  heart 
being  caught,  he  made  no  material  re- 
sistance.    He  was  entirely  steadfast  and 


faithful  to  his  own  happiness,  which  was 
involved.  But  it  did  not  occur  to  him  as 
it  might  have  done  to  a  feebler  mind,  that 
he  was  in  anyway  disabled  from  opposing 
the  unambitious  match  of  his  sister  in 
consequence  of  the  similar  character  of 
his  own.  He  held  to  his  formula  with  all 
the  solidity  of  judgment  which  he  had 
always  shown.  When  his  mother  pointed 
out  to  him  his  inconsistency,  he  refused 
to  see  any  inconsistency  in  it.  "  I  never 
would,  and  never  did,  say  anything  as  to 
myself.  I  never  meant  to  give  up  my  own 
freedom.  The  girls  —  that's  quite  differ- 
ent. It  was  your  duty  and  my  duty  to  do 
the  best  we  could  for  the  girls.  I  say  now, 
a  stop  should  be  put  to  Edith.  Erskine's 
a  gentleman,  but  that's  all  you  can  say. 
She  will  never  be  anybody  if  she  mar- 
ries him  ;  whereas,  if  she  had  not  been  a 
fool,  what  a  far  better  thing  for  her  to 
have  had  Millefleurs  !  I  should  put  a  stop 
to  it  without  thinking  twice;  and  I  can't 
imagine  what  my  father  means  not  to  do 
it."  This  was  Rintoul's  opinion  upon  his 
sister's  affairs. 

"And  supposing  Colonel  Barrington 
had  been  of  the  same  opinion  in  respect 
to  Nora  ?  "  Lady  Lindores  said. 

"In  respect  to  Nora.''  I  consider," 
said  Rintoul,  "that  Nora  is  doing  very 
well  for  herself.  We  are  not  rich,  but  the 
title  always  counts.  A  fellow  can't  shut 
his  eyes.  I  know  very  well  that  there  are 
a  good  many  places  where  I — shouldn't 
have  been  turned  away  :  though  you  don't 
think  very  much  of  me,  mother.  Colonel 
Barrington  is  not  a  fool ;  he  knows  Nora 
couldn't  have  been  expected  to  do  better. 
You  see  cleverness  is  not  everything, 
mamma." 

"  I  think  you  are  very  clever,  Robin," 
his  mother  said,  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh 
—  a  sigh  of  wonder  that  Person  (always 
such  a  mystery  to  a  woman)  should  feel 
and  talk  and  think  so  unlike  herself;  a 
smile  that  he  should  be  so  much  justified 
in  doing  so,  so  successful  in  it.  Both  the 
smile  and  the  sigh  were  full  of  wonder  and 
of  pain.  But  she  was  comforted  to  think 
that  Rintoul  at  least  was  capable  of  some- 
thing heavenly  —  of  true  love  and  disin- 
terested affection.  That  was  something, 
that  was  much,  in  the  dearth  of  fame. 

Thus  Rintoul's  marriage  was  consented 
to,  while  Edith's  was  first  peremptorily 
denied,  then  grudgingly  entertained,  and 
made  the  subject  of  delays  and  procrasti- 
nations enough  to  have  wearied  out  any 
pair  of  lovers.  But  they  had  various  con- 
solations and  helps  to  support  them,  the 
chief  of  which  was  that  they  lived  so  near 
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each  other,  and  were  able  to  meet  often, 
and  talk  over  in  infinite  detail  every  step 
that  was  taken,  and  all  the  objections  seen 
by  others,  and  all  the  exquisite  reasons  in 
favor  of  their  love  which  were  known  to 
themselves.  And  Lady  Lindores  was 
from  the  first  upon  their  side,  though  she 
respected  her  husband's  unwillingness 
to  bestow  his  daughter  so  humbly.  Carry 
was  to  her  mother  a  standing  admonition 
against  any  further  weakness  on  this 
point.  In  every  word  and  step  by  which 
the  young  widow  showed  her  thankfulness 
for  her  deliverance,  she  struck  with  hor- 
ror the  fine  sense  of  fitness  and  reverence 
which  was  in  her  mother's  mind.  Lady 
Lindores  had  not  been  false  in  the  senti- 
ments of  pity  and  remorseful  regret  with 
which  she  had  heard  of  the  death  of  Tor- 
rance. There  are  some  souls  which  are 
so  finely  poised  that  they  cannot  but  an- 
swer to  every  natural  claim,  even  when 
against  themselves.  Had  she  been  Tor- 
rance's wife,  all  the  privileges  of  freedom 
would  not  have  emancipated  her  from 
that  compassion  for  the  man  struck  down 
in  the  midst  of  his  life,  which  took  almost 
the  shape  of  tenderness  and  sorrow.  And 
when  Carry  exulted,  it  gave  her  mother  a 
pang  with  which  her  whole  being  shivered. 
God  forbid  that  she  should  ever  be  in 
strumental  in  placing  another  creature  in 
such  a  position  as  Carry's  !  She  stood 
very  gently  but  very  firmly  against  her 
husband  on  Edith's  behalf.  She  would 
not  consent  to  interfere  with  the  love  and 
choice  of  her  child. 

Carry  adopted  her  sister's  cause  with  a 
still  warmer  devotion.  She  promised  her 
support,  her  help  in  every  possible  man- 
ner, would  have  sanctioned  an  instant 
rebellious  marriage,  and  settled  half  of 
her  own  large  jointure  upon  Edith  to 
justify  the  step,  if  she  could  have  had  her 
own  way,  and  would  scarcely  listen  to  the 
suggestions  of  prudence.  This  nervous 
partisanship  was  not  of  any  great  advan- 
tage to  the  lovers,  but  still  it  gave  them 
the  consolation  of  sympathy.  And  by- 
and-by  the  whole  county  became  aware  of 
the  struggle,  and  took  sides  with  the 
warmest  feeling.  Old  Sir  James  Mont- 
gomery, as  everybody  knows,  had  enter- 
tained other  views;  but  when  he  heard 
of  Nora's  promotion,  and  of  the  position 
of  affairs  in  general,  liis  kind  old  heart 
was  greatly  moved.  He  went  off  instant- 
ly to  talk  over  the  matter  with  Miss  Bar- 
bara Erskine  at  Dunearn,  from  whose 
house  Nora  had  just  departed.  "  To 
think  that  this  should  have  been  going  on 
all  the  time,  and  you  and  me  never  the 


wiser,"  the  old  general  said,  "the  little 
cutty  !  But  no  doubt  they  were  left  in 
great  iribulation  as  to  what  my  lord  the 
earl's  majesty  would  say." 

"  Young  persons  have  a  great  notion  of 
themselves  nowadays,"  said  Miss  Barba- 
ra ;  "they  will  not  hear  of  advice  from 
the  like  of  you  or  me.  Yet  I  think  Nora 
might  have  said  a  word  to  an  old  friend. 
I  am  getting  blind  and  doited.  I  never 
suspected  anything.  What  my  heart  was 
set  on  was  to  get  her  for  my  nephew 
John." 

"Just  that,"  said  Sir  James,  nodding 
his  head  ;  "  that  was  my  own  idea.  But 
you  see  John,  he  has  chosen  for  himself 

—  and  a  bonny  creature  too,  if  she  is  as 
good  as  she  is  bonny." 

"  I  am  not  very  fond  of  the  family. 
What  are  they  but  strangers  ?  My  heart 
is  most  warm  to  them  that  I  know,"  said 
Miss  Barbara,  But  this  was  a  very  mild 
statement,  and  uttered  with  little  vehe- 
mence, for  Miss  Barbara  was  not  insensi- 
ble to  the  pleasure  of  having  an  earl's 
daughter  in  the  family.  "  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  beauty,"  she  added,  "  and 
there's  a  great  deal  of  good  in  her,  from 
all  I  hear." 

"  With  those  eyes  ye  may  be  sure  there's 
no  harm,"  said  Sir  James,  growing  enthu- 
siastic. "  And  I  like  the  lad  that  had  the 
sense  to  see  what  was  in  my  little  Nora. 
She'll  make  a  bonny  countess,  and  I  wish 
she  was  here  that  1  might  give  her  a  kiss 
and  tell  her  so.  But  this  Lady  Edith  is  a 
bonny  creature  too;  and  as  for  Lord  Lin- 
dores himself,  he's  no  stranger,  you  know 

—  he's  just  little  Robby  Lindores  that 
both  you  and  me  mind.  The  one  that 
has  raised  a  prejudice,  I  make  no  doubt, 
is  just  that  foreign  wife  of  his " 

"  She  is  not  foreign  that  ever  I  heard.'* 
"Well,  well — maybe  not  according  to 
the  letter ;  but  she  has  foreign  ways,  and 
without  doubt  it  is  her  influence  that  has 
kept  the  family  from  settling  down  as  we 
had  a  right  to  expect.  My  Lady  Rintoul 
will  set  that  right  again.     Bless  me,  who 

would  have  thought  that  little  Nora 

But  we  must  let  bygones  be  bygones, 
Miss  Barbara.  W^e  must  just  stand  up 
for  the  young  couple,  and  defeat  the  mach- 
inations of  the  foreign  wife." 

Sir  James  laughed  at  this  fine  sentence 
of  his;  but  yet  he  meant  it.  And  even 
Miss  Barbara  agreed  that  this  stranger 
woman  was  no  doubt  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mischief.  When  Sir  James  departed,  the 
old  lady  felt  herself  nerved  to  a  great 
exertion.  By  this  time  it  was  winter,  and 
she  went  out  but  seldom,  the  pony-chaise 
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being  a  cold  conveyance.  But  that  night 
she  electrified  her  household  by  ordering 
the  "  carriage  "  —  the  old  carriage,  never 
produced  but  on  occasions  of  great  so- 
lemnity—  for  the  next  day.  "Where 
will  ye  be  going?"  Janet  asked  open- 
mouthed,  after  she  had  got  over  the  shock 
of  the  announcement.  But  her  mistress 
did  not  condescend  to  give  her  any  an- 
swer. It  was  through  Agnes,  at  a  later 
hour,  that  information  descended  upon 
the  household.  "  Sae  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  slie  is  just  going  to  Lindores  to  settle- 
a'  about  thae  two  marriages,"  Agnes  said 
in  great  excitement.  "What  two  mar- 
riages? Ye  think  of  nothing  but  mar- 
riages," said  Janet.  But  nevertheless 
that  excellent  person  was  as  much  excited 
as  any  one  when  the  huge  vehicle  drew 
up  at  the  door  next  morning,  and  stood 
out  in  the  rain  to  hear  the  orders  which 
were  given  to  the  coachman.  Agnes, 
seated  within  in  attendance  on  her  mis- 
tress, gave  her  a  little  nod  with  her  eye- 
lids, as  much  as  to  say.  Who's  in  the  right 


now?     "To    Lindores.' 


Bless    me 


said  Janet,  "single  women  are  aye  so 
keen  on  that  subject.  They  would  ken 
better  if  they  had  ever  had  a  man  o'  their 
ain." 

And  indeed  Miss  Barbara's  magnificent 
intention  was  to  make  a  proposal  to  Lord 
Lindores,  which  must,  she  could  not 
doubt,  make  everything  smooth.  Lord 
Lindores  was  a  gentleman,  and  took  pains 
not  to  show  the  old  lady,  to  whom  the 
credit  of  the  house  of  Dalrulzian  was  so 
dear,  that  he  did  not  think  the  Erskines 
good  enough  to  mate  with  his  family : 
which  was  also  a  laudable  exercise  of 
discretion ;  for  Miss  Barbara  was  very 
strong  in  dates,  and  knew  when  the  earl- 
dom of  Lindores  was  founded,  and  who 
was  the  first  of  the  family,  as  well  as  the 
exact  period  when  the  Erskines  were  set- 
tled at  Dalrulzian.  Lord  Lindores  for- 
bore, partly  out  of  good  feeling,  partly 
from  alarm,  and  partly  because  Miss  Bar- 
bara's offer  was  not  one  to  be  refused. 
If  it  should  so  happen  that  he  might  be 
compelled  to  give  in,  then  the  settlement 
upon  Edith  of  Miss  Barbara's  fortune 
would  make  a  very  distinct  difference  in 
the  case.     He  did  not  intend  to  give  in, 

but  still The  proposal  was  received 

with  great  politeness  at  least.  "There 
are  many  things  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration," he  said.  "  I  had  other  plans  — 
you  will  excuse  me  if  I  cannot  give  up 
my  intentions  in  a  moment,  because  two 


young  people  have  chosen  to  fall  in  love 

with    each  other "     "It  is  what  we 

all  have  to  do,  my  lord,"  said  Miss  Bar- 
bara, who  was  old-fashioned,  and  gave 
every  man  his  title.  "  It  is  the  only  thing, 
in  my  experience,  that  it  is  useless  to 
fight  against."  Then  Lord  Lindores  made 
her  a  fine  bow,  and  declared  that  this  was 
a  most  appropriate  sentiment  from  a  lady's 
lips;  but  a  man  must  be  excused  if  he 
took  a  graver  view.  There  was  a  sharp 
accent  in  his  voice  which  not  all  his  po- 
liteness could  quite  disguise.  "  For  my 
part,"  Miss  Barbara  said,  "  I  have  just 
had  to  swallow  my  own  disappointment, 
and  think  nothing  of  it;  for  what  I  had 
set  my  heart  upon  was  to  wed  my  nephew 
John  to  Nora  Barrington,  that  now  it  ap- 
pears in  the  arrangements  of  Providence, 
is  to  be  your  lordship's  daughter-in- 
law,  my  Lady  Rintoul."  Lord  Lindores 
jumped  up  at  this  as  if  a  knife  had  been 
put  into  him.  He  could  scarcely  trust 
himself  to  speak.  "  I  can't  allow  it  to  be 
an  arrangement  of  Providence,"  he  cried 
bitterly,  but  recovered  himself,  and  forced 
a  smile  upon  his  angry  countenance,  and 
assured  Miss  Barbara  that  her  proposal 
was  most  generous.  He  gave  her  his 
arm  to  the  drawing-room,  in  which  Lady 
Lindores  and  Edith  were  sitting,  and 
withdrew,  with  his  face  drawn  into  a  cer- 
tain wolfish  expression  which  his  wife  was 
aware  meant  mischief,  but  without  betray- 
ing himself  in  speech.  When  he  got 
back  to  his  library,  he  launched  a  private 
anathema  at  the  "old  witch"  who  had 
taken  it  upon  herself  to  interfere.  But 
nevertheless,  in  Lord  Lindores's  mind 
there  arose  the  conviction  that  though  he 
never  would  consent,  yet  if  he  did  — 
why,  that  Miss  Barbara  and  her  proposal 
were  worth  making  a  note  of:  and  he  did 
so  accordingly.  Miss  Barbara,  on  her 
part,  left  the  castle  half  affronted,  half 
mollified.  She  was  angry  that  her  pro- 
posal did  not  settle  everything  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  she  was  touched  by  the  sweet- 
ness of  Edith,  and  a  little  moved  out  of 
her  prejudices  in  respect  to  Lady  Lin- 
dores. "She  has  no  foreign  accent,"  she 
said  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  drive, 
to  the  astonishment  of  Agnes  —  "  no  more 
than  any  of  us.  And  she  has  none  of  that 
sneering  way,  —  my  lord  yonder,  he  just 
cannot  contain  himself  for  spite  and  ill- 
will —  but  I  cannot  see  it  in  her.  No 
doubt  she's  one  of  them  that  is  every- 
body's body,  and  puts  on  a  fine  show  — 
but  nothing  from  the  heart." 
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From  The  Month. 
THE  TEMPLES  OF   GIRGENTI. 

As  the  sun  was  setting  behind  the 
Acropolis  of  Carthage  we  embarked  at 
Goletta  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Girgenti,  the 
captain  of  which  intended  to  take  in  a 
cargo  of  sulphur  at  the  latter  port.  Next 
morning  we  passed  the  island  of  Pantel- 
laria,  a  convict  station,  where  the  Italian 
government  keeps  six  or  seven  hundred 
of  the  worst  assassins,  who  constitute  the 
population  of  the  island.  The  coast  of 
Sicily  was  plainly  visible,  and  at  noon  we 
could  make  out  the  town  of  Sciarra,  at  the 
foot  of  some  hills,  with  numerous  villages 
of  fishermen  along  the  coast.  The  sea 
was  calm,  the  weather  delightful,  although 
it  was  the  month  of  January,  and  the  first 
view  of  Sicily  was  so  charming,  that  one 
could  hardly  realize  that  it  is  a  land  so 
blighted  by  brigandage  as  to  have  almost 
lost  its  claim  to  rank  amongst  civilized 
countries. 

On  casting  anchor  at  Port  Empedocle, 
we  found  that  it  was  too  late  to  land,  and 
as  there  was  no  inn  at  the  port  we  were 
much  better  on  board,  for  the  captain  had 
kindly  given  us  his  own  cabin,  and  made 
us  very  comfortable.  It  was  beginning, 
hovvever,  to  blow  pretty  stiff  from  the  di- 
rection of  Africa,  and  the  coast  being 
much  exposed,  without  a  bay  or  harbor  of 
any  description,  the  captain  was  uneasy. 
During  the  night  the  wind  fell  off,  and  we 
landed  soon  after  daybreak  on  a  small 
stone  pier,  guarded  by  an  Italian  soldier, 
under  the  shadow  of  a  ruined  castle,  from 
which  Charles  the  Fifth  had  embarked  for 
the  conquest  of  Tunis,  as  recorded  in  an 
inscription  over  the  gateway.  As  soon  as 
we  got  clear  of  the  custom-house  officials, 
we  were  surrounded  by  a  number  of  Sicil- 
ians, who  seemed  astonished  that  stran- 
gers should  land  at  such  a  place  as  Em- 
pedocle, and  followed  us  as  we  proceeded 
to  an  osteria  in  quest  of  mules.  In  less 
than  lialf  an  hour  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  were  discussing  our  business, 
many  of  them  coming  with  friendly  greet- 
ings, and  apparently  sympathizing  with  us 
in  our  distress,  for  there  were  neither  car- 
riages nor  mules  ever  seen  at  Empedocle, 
and  the  road  to  Girgenti  was  a  .steep 
stony  path  over  a  belt  of  mountains,  the 
distance  being  a  little  over  three  miles. 
There  was,  however,  an  abundance  of 
donkeys,  all  coming  into  port  with  loads 
of  sulphur,  and  my  husband  thought  we 
could  hire  some  to  carry  us  to  Girgenti. 
In  this,  nevertheless,  we  were  utterly 
disappointed,  for  although  we  made  liberal 


offers  to  more  than  a  dozen  donkey-driv- 
ers, they  all  refused.  Some  said  that  their 
donkeys  were  too  tired,  having  come  some 
leagues  with  heavy  loads  of  sulphur  from 
the  mines;  others  alleged  that  their  con- 
tract with  the  shippers  of  sulphur  would 
not  allow  them  even  to  earn  ariapoleon  in 
this  way;  and  others  told  us  that  if  we 
waited  till  nextday  they  could  take  us,  but 
not  sooner. 

Meantime  Captain  B.  had  gone  to  his 
consignee,  procuring  us  a  little  donkey- 
cart,  just  big  enough  to  carry  our  port- 
manteaus, the  owner  of  which  would  act 
as  our  guide.  While  the  cart  was  being 
got  ready  for  the  journey,  we  went  to  see 
the  consignee's  stores,  which  were  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  all  filled  with  sulphur.  Fresh 
relays  of  donkeys  were  arriving,  and  the 
sulphur  was  piled  in  blocks  to  be  ready 
for  shipment.  The  atmosphere  was  redo- 
lent with  the  mineral,  which  gave  an  im- 
portance to  the  place,  and  the  people 
looked  as  if  they  were  well-fed  and  pros- 
perous. 

The  donkey -cart  was  painted  with 
scenes  from  Tasso's  '■'■Gerusalemme  Libe- 
rata^''  each  panel  on  the  sides  and  back 
displaying  some  passage  in  which  Tan- 
cred  was  cleaving  Turks,  or  leading  the 
Crusaders  to  victory.  Even  the  donkey 
was  decorated  with  ribands  and  rosettes. 
As  we  set  out  from  Empedocle,  we  could 
see  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  ridge  the 
city  of  Girgenti,  the  wild  grandeur  of  the 
scenery  making  us  forget  the  toilsome 
march  before  us.  The  guide,  a  tall  young 
mountaineer,  resembling  an  Arab,  told  us 
he  had  been  three  years  a  soldier  in  Italy, 
and  had  recently  returned  to  his  native 
village,  near  Sciarra.  He  said  the  reason 
why  so  many  donkey-drivers  had  refused 
to  come  with  us  was  that  the  road  was  in- 
fested with  brigands,  who  were  usually 
shepherds  unless  when  some  travellers 
like  ourselves  presented  a  temptation  too 
strong  for  them  to  resist.  The  road  was 
tolerably  good,  but  stony,  and  as  we  as- 
cended the  hill  the  long  line  of  seacoast 
unfolded  itself  to  our  vision.  Two  Sicil- 
ian.gentlemen  coming  down  the  mountain 
passed  us,  whom  our  guide  saluted  ;  one 
of  them  was  a  notary  of  Girgenti,  with  a 
rifle  slung  at  his  back,  and  both  were 
mounted  on  fine  donkeys.  The  day  was 
now  as  hot  as  midsummer  in  England, 
but  I  hardly  felt  fatigue,  our  guide  telling 
us  so  many  stories  about  brigands,  ana 
telling  us  of  what  he  had  seen  in  Lom- 
bardy  during  his  military  service,  and  his 
views  about  the  condition  of  Sicily. 

We  had  got  just  half-way  on  our  jour- 
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ney  when  a  turn  in  the  road  brought  us  in 
view  of  a  ruined  castle  standing  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  highway.  Gir- 
genti  was  so  close  that  we  could  count 
the  houses  and  hear  the  church-bells  ring 
the  hour  of  noon.  The  desolate  country 
was  left  behind,  and  now  there  were  vine- 
yards, with  small  white  cottages  at  inter- 
vals on  the  side  of  the  hill.  I  proposed 
that  we  should  visit  the  ruined  tower,  and 
overtake  the  donkey-cart  by  crossing  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  for  we  could  see  the 
road  beyond.  The  guide,  however,  told 
us  to  stay  with  him,  for  the  locality  was 
famous  for  bad  people.  At  the  same  lime 
we  observed  some  men  lying  on  the  hill- 
ock that  overlooked  the  road,  and  another 
peeping  out  from  the  corner  of  the  ruin, 
watching  our  approach.  Our  guide  was 
unarmed,  but  my  husband  carried  a  re- 
volver in  his  pocket,  and  we  quietly  fol- 
lowed the  donkey-cart,  as  if  suspecting  no 
mischief,  well  knowing  that  the  sight  of 
our  portmanteaus  was  a  terrible  casus 
belli^  in  the  opinion  of  our  guide,  with  too 
many  of  his  countrymen.  The  poor  fel- 
low was  really  concerned  about  us,  and  I 
believe  regretted  that  he  had  undertaken 
the  job  of  seeing  us  safely  to  Girgenti. 

On  reaching  the  summit  we  passed 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  castle,  but  the 
men  lying  on  the  hillock  appeared  to  take 
no  notice  of  us.  Hardly  had  we  passed 
when  we  observed  a  number  of  women, 
most  of  them  seated,  as  if  at  a  picnic. 
There  must  have  been  fully  fifty  persons 
about  the  ruin,  on  seeing  whom  our  guide 
said  they  had  evidently  slaughtered  a  cow- 
there,  and  the  women  had  come  from  Gir- 
genti to  beg  or  buy  the  cheap  parts  of  the 
carcase.  At  this  point  the  road  suddenly 
made  a  dip,  and  we  found  that  a  valley  of 
some  extent  lay  between  us  and  the  city. 
A  stream,  that  might  almost  be  called  a 
river,  was  spanned  by  a  neat  stone  bridge, 
on  seeing  which  our  guide  said  that  we 
had  now  passed  all  danger,  there  being  a 
picquet  of  carabineers  at  the  bridge. 
Only  six  months  previously  one  of  the 
most  notorious  brigand  chiefs  in  all  Sicily 
had  been  shot  at  this  bridge  for  the  mur- 
der of  Prince  Genardo,  a  rich  proprietor 
of  Girgenti,  whom  the  brigand  had  vainly 
endeavored  to  capture  alive  on  this  very 
spot,  with  the  intention  of  keeping  him 
for  a  ransom.  So  salutary  was  the  effect 
of  the  execution,  that  our  guide  assured 
us  no  robbery  had  since  taken  place  on 
the  road,  although  many  of  the  neighbors 
had  an  ill  reputation.  We  had  to  pay  toll 
at  the  bridge,  but  the  carabineers  did  not 
ask  to  examine  our  luggage.     The  ascent 


to  Girgenti  was  the  steepest  and  most 
difficult  part  of  our  journey,  but  the  mag- 
nificent view  that  spread  out  at  our  feet 
well  repaid  the  fatigue.  After  halting  to 
rest  for  a  few  moments  we  proceeded  to 
enter  the  city,  the  houses  rising  on  either 
side  abrupt  and  irregularly. 

Narrow,  crooked  streets  were  as  full  of 
people  as  if  a  fair  or  holiday  were  going 
on.  Dingy  houses,  utterly  devoid  of  sys- 
tem, style,  or  method,  had  an  air  of  pov- 
erty only  relieved  by  the  cheerful  look 
of  the  inhabitants.  We  passed  some 
churches  with  open  squares  in  front,  and 
one  of  them  which  we  entered  was  finer 
than  we  could  have  expected.  There 
were  no  cabs  or  carriages  in  the  streets, 
but  our  guide  knew  a  man  who  kept  a 
species  of  landau  for  conveying  travellers 
to  the  ruined  temples,  and  we  soon  ar- 
ranged with  Signor  Basilio  to  be  ready  in 
half  an  hour  to  take  us  thither.  No  one 
would  suppose  that  the  city  is  at  all  so 
ancient  as  it  really  is,  for  it  was  a  flour- 
ishing place  before  the  time  of  Hannibal- 
It  suffered  greatly  in  the  Punic  Wars, 
taken  and  retaken  by  Romans  and  Car- 
thaginians, who  sometimes  massacred  the 
citizens  and  planted  colonies  of  their  own 
instead.  The  Girgentians,  of  course,  were 
Greeks,  and  sided  by  turns  with  one  or 
other  of  the  rival  States,  but  seemed  more 
friendly  to  the  Carthaginians.  In  those 
days  their  city  must  have  covered  a  much 
greater  space  than  at  present,  prQbably 
reaching  all  the  way  to  Empedocle  and 
the  seacoast.  The  philosopher  Emped- 
ocles,  who  was  himself  a  native  of  the 
place,  said  that  his  townsmen  "built  their 
houses  as  if  they  were  to  live  forever,  and 
feasted  as  if  they  were  to  die  on  the  mor- 
row." 

The  temples  which  are  the  glory  of 
Girgenti  stand  about  two  miles  from  the 
city,  close  to  the  seashore,  and  the  de- 
scent was  so  steep  that  we  preferred  to 
walk  for  some  distance,  following  Basilio's 
carriage  through  intricate  lanes  with  high 
walls,  until  we  had  almost  reached  the 
level  of  the  plain. 

No  sooner  had  we  got  clear  of  the  city 
than  the  temples  and  seacoast  burst  upon 
us  in  a  picture  of  classical  beauty  that 
can  never  be  forgotten.  The  Temple  of 
Concord  seemed  as  perfect  as  if  a  train 
of  Greek  worshippers  might  be  expected 
to  issue  from  its  portico.  The  illusion 
of  paganism  revived  might  have  been 
complete  but  for  the  shattered  columns, 
broken  pillars,  and  other  remains  of  the 
surrounding  temples.  The  best  view  of 
the  whole  group  is  from  below,  standing 
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near  the  edge  of  the  sea,  with  your  back 
to  the  line  of  coast,  looking  up  towards 
the  rock  on  which  Girgenti  is  built.  Mid- 
way the  eye  rests  upon  the  glorious  out- 
line of  the  Temple  of  Concord,  which 
looks  similar  to  the  pictures  one  sees  of 
the  Parthenon.  What  adds  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  are  the  deep  blue  of  the 
Sicilian  sky,  the  wild  luxuriance  of  vines, 
Indian  figs,  and  cactus  growing  around, 
and  the  utter  desolation  of  the  spot,  for 
there  are  no  houses,  and  one  might  say, 
no  inhabitants.  Basilio  told  us,  however, 
that  brigands  often  spent  weeks  in  the 
ruins,  when  reposing  after  any  excursion 
in  other  parts  of  the  island. 

The  unfinished  Temple  of  Jupiter  is 
now  no  longer  the  masterpiece  of  pagan 
hands.  After  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus  it  had  no  rival,  for  according  to 
the  Anglo-Grecian  traveller,  Stuart,  the 
height  of  the  nave  was  eighteen  feet  more 
than  that  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  the 
breadth  two  feet  greater.  Before  the  roof 
could  be  finished,  the  architect  and  the 
workmen  retired,  the  worshippers  fell 
away,  and  the  name  of  Olympian  Jupiter 
passed  into  the  realms  of  fable.  In  all 
the  remains  and  records  of  mythology 
there  is  nothing  so  forcibly  illustrating 
the  overthrow  of  false  gods  at  the  rise  of 
the  pure  light  of  the  Gospel,  as  the  frag- 
ments of  this  unfinished  temple.  The 
building  was  three  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  long,  with  a  faqade  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three  feet,  and  of  such  magni- 
tude were  the  blocks  that  modern  travel- 
lers have  been  puzzled  to  make  out  how 
some  of  them,  weighing  twenty  tons  each, 
were  raised  to  a  height  of  seventy  feet. 
All  was  completed  except  the  roof,  for 
Diodorus  even  mentions  a  row  of  atlantes, 
or  male  statues,  twenty-five  feet  in  height, 
supporting  the  upper  entablature.  We 
had  no  difficulty  in  making  our  way  to 
the  ruined  Temple  of  Esculapius,  of  which 
only  three  pillars  remain,  adjoining  a  site 
wliich  is  marked  in  the  ancient  maps  as  a 
fish-pond,  but  now  a  vineyard.  From  this 
spot  we  proceeded  to  the  tomb  of  Theron, 
who  was  tyrant  of  Girgenti  before  the 
first  Punic  War.  It  seemed  to  us  almost 
incredible  that  this  heap  of  masonry  can 
be  certified  as  the  tomb  of  a  person  who 
flourished  twenty-four  centuries  ago,  but 
when  we  saw  the  temples  close  by,  which 
were  unquestionably  of  the  same  period, 
we  felt  little  disposed  to  be  sceptical. 
Human  nature  was  the  same  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  as  at  present,  and  here 
among  the  rude  Girgentians  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  Theron  still  survives,  for 


at  least  they  can  point  out  his  grave,  while 
they  have  forgotten  the  very  name  of 
Phalaris. 

The  two  tyrants  ruled  within  the  same 
century,  but  Theron  was  just,  humane 
and  generous,  while  Phalaris  was  a  mon- 
ster of  cruelty,  as  the  story  of  his  roasting 
a  man  in  a  brazen  bull,  and  other  exploits 
of  the  same  kind  remind  us. 

While  we  were  resting  at  the  tomb  of 
Theron,  two  men  rode  by  on  donkeys, 
with  guns  strapped  to  their  backs.  They 
might  have  been  brigands,  but  probably 
they  were  not.  At  all  events,  as  evening" 
was  coming  on,  Basilio  hinted  that  the 
sooner  we  got  back  to  Girgenti  the  better, 
especially  as  we  had  to  make  a  halt  en 
route  at  the  Temple  of  Juno.  We  found 
this  by  no  means  so  well  preserved  as  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  to  which  otherwise  it 
bore  a  striking  resemblance.  Both  were 
of  the  Doric  order,  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  long  by  fifty  in  breadth, 
and  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  with  six 
pillars  in  front,  and  thirteen  on  each  side. 
These  temples  were  small  compared  with 
that  of  Jupiter,  but  eloquent  proofs  of  the 
highly  cultivated  taste  of  the  people  who 
built  them.  That  of  Concord  may  remain 
as  perfect  two  thousand  years  hence  as  it 
is  to-day,  carrying  on  to  remote  posterity 
the  seal  of  Grecian  art  in  the  same  way 
that  the  pages  of  Homer  perpetuate  the 
splendid  genius  of  that  people.  The 
Greeks  of  Sicily  were  fully  equal  to  the 
citizen  of  Athens  or  Lacedemon,  and  at 
one  period  Girgenti  must  have  surpassed 
both  thos^  republics  in  taste  and  magnifi- 
cence, for  Pindar  calls  it  kailista  broteon 
polcon^  "fairest  of  mortal  cities." 

There  is  still  an  instinct  of  refinement 
about  the  people,  and  the  donkey  carts, 
with  painted  panels  of  the  siege  of  Troy 
or  the  Olyinpic  games,  show  that  the 
peasantry  cherish  the  tradition  of  their 
Grecian  origin,  which  neither  Roman  nor 
Carthaginian,  Norman  nor  Saracen,  Span- 
ish nor  Italian  conqueror,  has  been  able 
to  extinguish. 

M.    MULHALL. 


From  The  Cornhill  MaRazine. 
FROM  A  GARRET. 

At  first  sight  the  garret  might  not  per- 
haps seem  an  attractive  spot:  it  is  dark, 
low,  and  quiet,  with  sundry  corners,  from 
which  darkness  is  never  absent,  and  where 
at  twilight  strange  forms  appear  to  loiter, 
as  if  they  were  emerging  slowly  and  reluc* 
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tantly  from  the  bosom  of  the  past.  It 
requires  an  adventurous  soul  to  climb  the 
worn  steps  that  lead  from  the  nursery 
floor,  and  a  wary  eye,  else  surely  will  your 
head  come  sharply  against  the  rafters  that 
are  close  above  ;  and  the  stoutest  heart 
quails  a  little  as  the  owner  leaves  the 
light  and  noise  and  merriment  of  the 
household,  and  wanders  up  the  staircase 
into  what  is  essentially  a  museum  of  long- 
forgotten  curiosities,  a  storehouse  of  long- 
dead  days.  It  were  best  to  come  first  to 
our  garret  just  before  the  setting  of  the 
sun  on  some  fair  evening  in  late  summer, 
and  shutting  the  door  as  closely  as  the 
loosely  falling  latch  will  allow,  draw  up 
the  old  elbow-chair  we  love,  and  opening 
the  stiff  casement,  warily  lest  we  should 
shake  out  the  diamond  panes  of  glass, 
lean  out  just  a  little  and  look  silently  at 
the  scene. 

All  round  the  garret  window  climbs  the 
red  Virginian  creeper,  brought  hither  from 
the  wife's  old  home,  and  tended  with 
much  care  until  it  could  fend  for  itself, 
and  became  quite  a  vast  creeper,  embel- 
lishing in  less  time  than  it  took  the  eldest 
child  to  grow  from  long  frocks  into  short 
ones,  and  then  into  long  ones  again,  all 
the  gable-end  of  the  house,  and  peeping 
thus  into  the  highest  window,  became  one 
of  the  associations  with  the  past  with 
which  the  garret  is  crowded.  Indeed, 
were  it  now  left  to  its  own  devices,  it 
would  form  a  complete  veil  over  our  own 
window,  which  is  often  tapped  at  emphat- 
ically by  its  long  tendrils  as  if  they  wanted 
to  shelter  from  the  wind  outside  ;  and 
many  times  have  we  snapped  them  off 
unconsciously,  not  seeing  they  had  put 
their  feelers  in  at  the  hinges.  But  we 
will  not  lose  our  sunset  view,  even  to  keep 
out  the  present  day  of  rush  and  hurry; 
and  so,  like  most  other  things,  the  creeper 
has  to  remain  duly  within  bounds,  at  all 
events  as  long  as  we  have  the  manage- 
ment of  it. 

It  seems  the  first  hint  of  the  sunset  in 
autumn  with  its  glowing  red  and  faded 
yellow  and  brown  leaves,  and  instinctively 
makes  us  look  towards  the  hills  beyond 
the  garden,  where  in  autumn  the  heather 
looks  like  a  pink  veil  thrown  over  the 
purple  gloom  that  broods  forever  in  the 
dips  and  hollows  on  the  hillsides,  and 
where  even  winter  seems  but  as  a  sleep- 
ing beauty  wrapped  in  gauzy  mist,  and 
waiting  for  that  fairy  prince  the  spring  to 
step  forth  and  give  his  magic  kiss,  so 
waking  the  earth  forthwith  and  clothing 
it  all  swiftly  in  its  flower-embroidered, 
wondrous  bridal  robe. 
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As'we  gaze  at  the  sunset,  now  fantasti- 
cally clothing  the  quiet  pale  grey  stream 
in  a  saffron  garment,  now  dressing  the 
fleecy  clouds  in  all  the  divers  hues  it  bor- 
rows from  the  rainbow,  an  ineffable  sen- 
sation of  peace  folds  us  gently  in  its  ^rms, 
and  we  cease  to  feel  conscious  of  the 
present,  for  we  seem  far  away  from  all  its 
carking  care :  for  an  hour  at  least  life  can 
run  alone  without  us,  and  we  are  sus- 
pended motionless,  while  all  else  goes  on 
beside  us,  leaving  us  entirely  on  one  side. 

It  is  in  times  like  these  that  we  have 
again  communion  with  those  who  are  no 
more  with  us;  it  is  almost. possible  to  feel 
that,  brooding  over  the  past,  those  inhab- 
iters  thereof  who  have  departed  and  be- 
long no  more  to  the  things  of  this  life, 
can  intangibly  be  again  close  beside  us, 
and  longing,  as  they  must  do  ever,  to 
communicate  their  experience  and  their 
thoughts  to  us  who  yet  have  mouths 
wherewith  to  repeat  our  words,  come 
nearer  and  nearer  in  their  anguish  to 
have  communion  with  us,  and  touch  us 
with  hands  that  only  exist  in  their  fanc}', 
for  they  have  long  since  fallen  to  dust  and 
become  things  that  are  not. 

It  is  not  therefore  on  the  living  we 
would  ponder  in  our  garret,  but  on  the 
dead  —  dead  hours  of  happiness;  dead 
ere  we  knew  how  sweet  and  dear  they 
were;  and  on  dead  friends,  upon  whose 
graves  we  seem  to  be  able  to  climb  to 
higher  things,  far  better  than  on  our  dead 
selves,  whose  various  forms  grow  or  alter, 
it  seems  to  us,  far  more  from  others'  ex- 
amples or  others'  experiences  than  from 
our  own.  For  is  there  not  in  our  garret, 
safely  locked  away,  a  collection  of  letters 
which  we  have  never  yet  had  courage  to 
look  at  since  the  day  we  nailed  them  down, 
laughing  between  ourselves  at  the  num- 
ber, and  promising  to  read  them  together 
when  old  age  sat  between  us  by  the  fire-  , 
side,  and,  holding  one  of  each  our  hands, 
make  a  bond  that  nothing  save  death  him- 
self should  sunder,  and  then  only  for  a 
little  time.'* 

But  were  we  to  open  the  box,  what 
would  not  troop  out !  dead  youth,  laughter, 
song;  aspirations  never  fulfilled,  hopes 
disappointed,  and  prophecies  of  happi- 
ness, hideous  now  with  the  mockery  of 
their  unfulfilment :  for  old  age  never  came 
to  her,  and  she  died ;  yet  from  our  errors 
and  mistakes  did  we  who  live  here  now 
not  learn  much,  that  renders  life  better 
because  more  full  of  work,  than  in  those 
early  days  of  dalliance  in  the  rose-bound 
paths  of  love.?  We  have  never  read  over 
the  letters,  but  we  know  each  one  well; 
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and  'tis  difficult  to  realize  that  we  who  are 
more  profoundly  interested  in  the  good 
wife's  housekeeping  efforts  down-stairs, 
and  in  Jim's  success  at  the  examinations, 
than  in  aught  beside,  can  have  been  the 
identical  creature  who  once  was  the  unas- 
sured lover  of  the  wife  who  lies  under 
her  low  cross,  clasping  our  baby  close  to 
her  childish  breast.  Sometimes  we  cannot 
think  that  this  was  so:  we  think  of  our- 
selves then  as  of  some  one  we  had  read 
of  and  felt  very,  very  sorry  for;  we,  stout, 
middle-aged,  and  very  happy  with  our  sur- 
roundings, could  not  have  been  that  lonely 
miserable  mortal  who  came  back,  broken- 
hearted, leaving  all  he  loved  in  life  in  the 
dear  little  churchyard,  nestled  down 
among  the  hills  we  loved,  thinking  that 
"  we  "  were  no  more,  and  only  a  desolate 
"  1  "  was  existent  to  represent  the  house- 
hold that  was  to  have  grown  so  rapidly 
and  become  full,  as  a  nest  is  with  birds. 
And  sometimes  when  we  wake  at  night 
with  a  shiver,  dreaming  of  those  days  of 
dreadful  darkness,  we  almost  believe  that 
the  difference  in  the  identity  is  such  that 
a  separate  resurrection  will  be  needed, 
and  that  we  shall  discover  that  the  boy  of 
then  and  the  commonplace  husband  of 
the  present  were,  and  are,  two  entirely 
different  folks.  Yet  then  we  feel  whim- 
sically jealous  of  the  boy,  and  dare  pursue 
that  train  of  thought  no  farther,  for  we 
cannot  tell  where  it  may  lead.  But  if 
those  early  days  served  as  stepping- 
stones,  how  much  more  did  the  friendship 
of  our  later  boyhood  lead  us  on!  She, 
too,  rests  below  the  hills  whereon  how 
often  have  we  looked  as  we  vainly  talked 
about  the  great  mystery  that  far  too  early 
was  solved  by  her  whom  we  loved.  It  is 
impossible,  sitting  here,  with  the  gradual 
gloom  closing  round  us  in  the  silence  of 
our  garret,  to  believe  that  she  lies  out 
there  in  the  darkness  —  she  who  was  the 
only  other  who  ever  climbed  to  the  garret, 
and  needed  no  words  to  enter  straight, 
unerring,  ever  sympathizing  with  the 
mood  in  which  she  would  find  us.  It  is 
far  easier  to  put  her  chair  in  the  old  place, 
and  from  the  shadows  form  once  more  the 
keen  glance,  the  forcibly  formed  features, 
and  hear,  through  the  soft  sighing  of  the 
wind,  her  voice  going  over  and  over  the 
well-worn  subjects  of  death,  and  the  life 
beyond  the  grave.  A  restless  and  un- 
satisfied soul,  too;  clever  and  ardent,  but 
a  Pegasus  chained  to  a  domestic  car, 
amply  laden  by  her  loved  ones,  but  suffi- 
cient to  keep  her  in  the  ruts  that  jarred 
her  intensely,  for  she  longed,  more  than 
slie  ever  said,  to  be  given  voice  to,  and 


wings  that  she  might  soar  beyond  the 
mere  under-air  of  earth.  But  from  her 
mistakes  we  learned  to  avoid  pitfalls,  and 
from  her  unselfish  courage  we  could  bet- 
ter appreciate  the  tender  truth  of  woman- 
kind. She  who  was  always  talking  of  the 
mysteries  of  death  has  solved  them,  but 
is  very,  very  silent.  Yet  we  are  almost 
sure  that  she  does  come,  and  would  fain 
tell  us  all  she  knows,  for  it  is  in  our  garret 
that  we  ever  think  of  her,  and  her  pres- 
ence among  us  seems  always  like  some 
faint  delicate  perfume  in  old  relics  from  a 
flower,  and  whose  name  even  is  forgotten 
and  whose  form  is  vanished  ;  but  yet  is  so 
sweet  and  so  subtle  that  it  remains,  and 
makes  whoever  turns  over  the  drawer 
about  which  the  scent  hangs,  think  insen- 
sibly of  purity  and  loveliness,  and  late 
wanderings  in  gardens  of  long  ago.  Yet 
after  all,  though  people  die,  things  remain  ; 
ay,  the  things  we  have  made  ourselves,, 
stay  ironically  looking  down  on  their  cre- 
ators, lying  dead  and  dumb  below  them. 
Death  would  not  be  half  so  dreadful  were 
it  less  defenceless;  did  all  the  earthly 
surroundings  vanish  what  time  the  poor 
possessor,  once  holding  so  much,  now 
clasping  nothing  in  his  nerveless  hands, 
was  taken  away  in  his  coffin.  But  it  may 
not  be;  and  'tis  then  our  garret  comes 
more  than  ever  into  use,  for  in  our  an- 
guish we  hurry  the  things  so  fearfully  like 
to  the  possessor,  who  can  possess  no 
more,  up  here  to  be  looked  over,  and  ap- 
portioned when  time  shall  give  us  strength 
to  overlook  them  again.  What  wonder 
that  the  time  never  comes  when  we  recol- 
lect that  yonder  modest  trunk,  labelled 
with  evidences  of  the  honeymoon  tour, 
contains  a  soft  white  garment  that  was 
once  a  wedding  dress.  Ah  !  there  is  no 
length  of  life  yet  given  to  man  that  caa 
dull  the  memories  that  lie  sleeping  in  its 
folds.  What  number  of  days  can  obscure 
the  remembrance  of  the  talks  about  its 
purchase,  the  pros  and  cons  of  satin  or 
muslin  or  silk  talked  of  tremulously  while 
her  head  was  on  my  shoulder,  and  her 
hands,  holding  mine,  turned  and  twisted 
my  solitary  ring  as  she  coyly  spoke  of  the 
day  and  asked  seriously  in  which  texture 
she  should  be  clad,  and  which  would  please 
me  best  ?  Nay,  were  it  shaken  out,  or 
used  by  others,  or  destroyed  even,  it  would 
seem  like  desecrating  her  grave,  and  we 
leave  the  box  unopened,  and  wonder,  when 
we  are  gone,  what  will  become  of  the 
dainty  thing.  Perhaps  it  may  remain  here 
for  years,  much  as  the  old  spinning-wheel 
has  done:  in  its  day  it  hummed  busily 
enough,  and  turned  out  yards  of  wondrous 
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fine  linen,  in  which  members  of  our  house 
yet  die  and  sleep  and  are  born.  Yet  when 
our  youngest  —  bitten  with  the  prevailing 
fever  of  the  day — begged  to  have  the 
poor  thing  polished  and  restored  to  the 
light  of  day,  to  stand  in  its  old  accustomed 
place  and  do  no  work,  we  would  not  have 
it  so,  feeling  that,  could  it  but  speak,  how 
it  would  surely  protest  at  being  dragged 
from  its  seclusion  and  forced  to  stand  an 
idle  mockery  where  it  had  once  been  a 
useful  and  honored  member  of  the  house- 
hold. Yet  the  "youngest"  is  the  only 
one  who  ever  ventures  near  our  garret, 
and  who  feels  there  somewliat  of  what  we 
feel;  and  when  she  speaks  not  and  nestles 
there  beside  the  chair,  an  indescribable 
something  draws  away  our  thoughts  to 
that  other  youngest  child,  and  we  almost 
believe  the  little  life  that  was  never  lived 
by  it  was  given  to  the  daughter  whose 
brown  eyes  and  serious  expression  are 
not  ours,  but  singularly  like  those  other 
eyes  that  scarcely  opened  on  the  world  it 
came  only  into  to  withdraw  her  mother 
from.  It  is  singular  for  us  to  sit  here  in 
the  sunset  and  to  know  how  divers  are 
our  thoughts :  the  garret  is  the  past,  the 
present  only  to  us;  to  us  the  sunset  rep- 
resents the  bringeron  of  night,  full  of  rest 
and  possibilities  of  slumber;  while  to  her 
it  is  a  place  of  the  dead,  and  the  sunset  is 
a  wondrous  foretaste  of  the  dawning  of  an- 
other day  —  in  which,  as  we  gaze  over  the 
long  red  road  over  which  so  many  of  our 
dearest  have  been  taken,  and  where  we 
can  only  see  long  funeral  trains,  and  only 
hear  the  sad  boom  of  the  bell  in  the  square 
grey  tower  beyond  the  river,  she  smiles 
to  herself  as  she  sees  in  fancy  the  fairy 
prince  come  riding  from  the  gaunt  ruined 
castle  between  the  hills,  eager  to  claim 
the  bride  that  gazes  at  him  from  the  garret 
window.  Her  presence,  intent  as  she  is 
on  a  future,  has  not  much  in  common  with 
the  dark  rest  and  peace  that  are  forever 
brooding  o'er  the  garret;  and,  as  with  a 
smile  she  kisses  and  lightly  leaves  us,  her 
footsteps  growing  lighter  as  she  emerges 
from  the  gloom,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 
the  dwellers  in  the  garret  are  relieved  by 
her  absence,  and  that  they  come  nearer  as 
night  draws  nigh,  secure  in  their  knowl- 
edge of  a  sympathetic  presence  being 
alone  among  them.  And,  indeed,  it  is 
well  to  have  such  a  garret,  for  around  its 
walls  hang  undisturbed  pictures  seen  only 
by  the  possessor  of  them,  and  that  if  we 
had  no  garret  for  them  to  hang  in  would 
surely  fade  altogether  beneath  the  garish 
light  of  day.  But,  for  certain,  it  were  not 
good  to  forget  altogether  the   precious 
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jewelled  days  of  youth  and  early  middl 
life,  and  it  is  best  sometimes  to  contem 
plate  the  time  when  the  very  air  seeme 
intoxicating,  and  a  suriimer's  morning  o; 
beauty  was  as  a  gift  direct  from  God 
And  so  on  the  west  wall  of  the  garre 
hangs  a  picture  of  a  summer  morning  oa 
the  river,  and  gazing  thereon,  at  one 
comes  back  in  an  instant  the  scent  of  thej 
distant  hay,  the  regular  swish  of  the 
scythe,  and  the  curious  soft  grating  feel 
of  our  boat,  as  with  one  vigorous  stroke 
of  the  sculls  we  brought  her  into  th 
bank,  and  in  the  deep  shade,  cast  by 
meadow-sweet  and  willow-herb,  and  ove 
that  by  a  great  elm,  rest  from  our  pleasant 
toil,  and  learn,  by  the  help  of  summer, 
mysteries  just  faintly  indicated  by  our  fa- 
vorite poets,  whose  secrets  were  no  longe 
secrets,  when  pored  over  and  discussec^ 
upon  the  river's  placid  breast.  It  is  goo^ 
to  remember  it  all;  to  recollect  the  glance; 
of  the  brilliant  kingfisher,  that  we  hold  as 
an  emblem  of  good  luck,  or  to  remembe 
the  wondrous  hues  of  the  dragon-fly  as  hi 
sometimes  pitched  on  the  reeds  or  flower^ 
above  us  and  balanced  himself  just  a  m 
ment  there  ere  darting  away  again  on 
another  flight;  or  even  again,  to  thin' 
over  the  scented  silence  of  the  summer 
night,  when  the  nightingales  were  almosi 
silent,  yet  sang  once  and  again,  when 
least  expected,  small  snatches  of  theii 
eternal  melody ;  when  the  dew  lay  heavj 
on  the  path,  and  the  flowers  as  we  brushed 
by  them  almost  drenched  us  with  theii 
cups  over-full  and  flowing  with  moisture, 
But  what  did  that  matter  ?  our  fortunes 
were  to  be  determined  that  night,  and  as 
we  set  our  eggshells,  lighted  inside  by 
miniature  candles,  floating  down  the  tin] 
stream  that  farther  on  "flowed  into  th( 
broader  river,  we  took  small  heed  of  al 
our  surroundings  in  the  anxiety  of  seein< 
how  we  should  progress  in  our  tin] 
voyage ;  and  if  we  should  float  success, 
fully  onward,  or  else  sink  ignominiouslj 
into  chaos,  represented  by  the  forget-me 
nots  and  flowering  rushes  growing  thickly 
in  the  streamlet.  Yet  when  we  look  at 
our  picture  on  our  garret  walls  all  comes 
back  to  us :  the  bark  of  a  dog  across  the 
meadows,  the  grate  of  the  heavy  market 
carts  groaning  as  they  slowly  rumbled  up 
to  town,  and  farther  away  yet,  the  song 
that  one  of  our  sisters  sang  as  she  tried 
to  amuse  the  father,  saying  with  a  smiie 
that  she  need  not  try  her  for  true,  for  that 
was  already  settled. 

It  were  easy  now  to  see  another  picture 
—  one  of  disappointment  and  despair  ;  but 
surely  'tis   best  to  contemplate  yet  an- 
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other,  when  we  were  older  truly,  but  only 
just  bejrinninoj  to  really  live,  and  this  has 
its  own  sounds  of  martial  music  ;  and  we 
recollect  the  band  playing  in  the  valley 
while  we  climbed  the  hill  and  looked  down 
on  the  great  camp-fire,  where  the  flames 
rushed  and  sprang  from  the  darkness 
straight  up  into  the  clear  autumnal  sky. 
And  then  the  music  stopped.  We  heard 
the  vast  sea  moaning  on  the  shore  below 
our  feet,  and  looking  seaward  we  saw 
come  suddenly  into  the  moonlight  a  great 
ship,  outward  bound,  that  passed  away  al- 
most as  suddenly  into  the  shadows,  caus- 
ing us  to  thinksimultaneously  of  the  short- 
ness of  this  life  of  ours,  and  how  we 
emerge  but  for  a  moment  out  of  the  gloom 
into  the  broad  light  of  life,  and  then  dis- 
appear into  the  darkness  almost  before 
our  presence  on  the  scene  is  recognized. 
Perchance  the  shortness  of  life  made  us 
ponder  also  on  how  best  to  dispose  of  the 
time  we  had.  I  know  not;  but  somehow 
the  beacon-hill  became  a  sacred  spot  to 
us,  and  life  after  that  one  evening  was 
never  quite  the  same  thing  to  either  of  us 
again. 

It  does  not  matter  that  it  is  dark  out- 
side our  garret,  for  darkness  and  silence 
suit  this  resting-place  best,  and  when  we 
contemplate  our  pictures,  aided  thereby 
by  the  presence  of  the  relics  of  the  past, 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  with  the  out- 
side world  we  have  very  little  indeed  to 
do.  Folks  may  sneer  at  us,  or  talk  of  our 
little  failings  and  peculiarities,  and  trouble 
may  come,  and  friends  may  leave  us,  and 
nearer  and  dearer  ties  may,  nay  must, 
snap  with  the  hand  of  time  ;  yet  it  seems 
to  us  that  fates  may  do  their  worst,  if  we 
may  come  at  twilight,  and  with  faith  and 
hope  and  memory  to  serve  as  handmaid- 
ens, contemplate  our  past  happiness,  our 
present  quiet  pleasures,  from  a  garret. 
J.  E  Panton. 


From  The  Spectator. 
ENGLISH   LONGEVITY. 

Mr.  N.  a.  Humphreys,  in  his  paper 
on  the  decrease  of  mortality,  read  before 
the  Statistical  Society  on  tiie  17th  inst., 
has  done  a  considerable  service  to  the 
public.  With  infinite  care  and  painstak- 
ing, he  has  brought  a  mass  of  floating  and 
vague  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  English 
health  to  the  test  of  accurate  statistics, 
and  has  told  us  exactly  what  modern  hy- 
giene has  and  has  not  done  for  English- 
men.    In  July,  1881,  for  example,  writing 


on  an  approaching  Medical  Congress,  we 
mentioned  the  prevalent  belief  in  the  in- 
crease of  longevity,  and  asked  the  Euro- 
pean doctors  to  tell  us  how  far  it  extended, 
and  whether  we  really  gained  by  it, — 
whether,  that  is,  the  young  lived  longer, 
or  the  mature,  or  the  old.  We  ourselves 
suggested,  as  results  of  observation,  that 
old  age  had  grown  stronger,  the  pantaloon 
stage  of  mumbling  senility  being  now  sel- 
dom seen,  except  among  the  over-worked 
poor;  and  that  youth  or  ladhood  was  now 
protracted  further  into  life.  Men  of  twen- 
ty-eight are  beginning,  instead  of  men  of 
twenty-four.  Both  those  suggestions  turn 
out  to  be  accurate.  Mr.  Humphreys,  who 
has  even  drawn  up  a  new  life  table  to 
compare  with  Dr.  Farr's,  shows  that  ever 
since  1872,  when  the  first  Public  Health 
Act  was  passed,  the  longevity  of  the 
English  people  has  sensibly  increased. 
Whether  from  the  operation  of  that  act, 
or  from  the  general  attention  to  health 
which  produced  the  act,  or  from  an  unob- 
served change  in  the  ways  of  the  people 
akin  to  the  development  of  temperance 
now  going  on,  or  from  one  of  those  altera- 
tions in  the  virulence  of  disease  which 
have  repeatedly  occurred  in  history,  the 
mortality  from  epidemic  diseases  suddenly 
declined,  till  the  mean  mortality  in  En- 
gland, which  between  1838-54  had  been 
22*5  per  thousand,  dropped  in  1876-80  to 
20*8  and  is  dropping  still,  the  mean  death- 
rate  of  1881-82  being  only  19-3,  a  total 
improvement  of  very  nearly  one-seventh. 
This  increased  longevity  is  not,  it  is  true, 
quite  equally  divided  between  the  sexes. 
Owing  to  causes  which  are  still  only  par- 
tially ascertained,  but  which  probably 
have  some  relation  to  the  extra  liability  of 
women  during  the  child-bearing  period  of 
life,  females  benefit  most  by  improved 
sanitary  conditions,  and  the  total  progress 
effected  may  be  broadly  stated  thus.  Men 
live  two  years  longer  than  they  did  thirty 
years  ago,  and  women  three  years  and 
four  months  longer,  a  difference,  we  need 
not  say,  quite  large  enough  to  be  percepti- 
ble in  human  life.  It  is  equivalent,  if 
with  Mr.  Humphreys,  we  take  forty  years 
to  be,  roughly  speaking,  the  usual  term  of 
life,  to  an  improvement  of  six  per  cent, 
and  would  in  a  generation  leave  a  country 
of  thirty  millions  with  two  millions  more 
people  in  it  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
liad.  A  population  greater  than  that  of 
Denmark  would  have  been  saved  from 
perishing.  Whether  that  addition  to 
numbers  is  a  good  must,  of  course,  de- 
pend upon  a  multiplicity  of  conditions. 
We  have  never  ourselves  been  able  to  ac* 
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cept  that  rabbit-warren  theory  of  national 
growth  of  which  statists  are  so  fond:  do 
not  believe  that  China  is  an  ideal  country  ; 
and  contend  that  Canada  is,  or  may  be,  a 
nobler,  as  well  as  happier,  place  than  Bel- 
gium. Of  the  fact,  however,  as  regards 
England  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ; 
and  it  is  well  that  the  fact,  whatever  it  is 
worth,  should  be  universally  recognized. 
Our  people  tend  more  strongly  year  by 
year  to  keep  alive. 

This  is  the  broad  fact,  but  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys adds  details  of  the  highest  interest. 
Our  suggestions,  derived  not  from  figures, 
but  from  observation,  were,  it  appears, 
correct.  The  very  old  live  longer,  — that 
is,  of  course,  they  are,  as  we  suggested, 
stronger,  less  liable  to  that  senile  feeble- 
ness and  degeneracy  which  struck  our 
ancestors  as  their  natural  condition.  They 
decay,  of  course,  and  lose  powers  of  all 
kinds,  but  they  no  longer  sink  into  a  sec- 
ond childhood  ;  but,  except  when  over- 
worked, die,  so  to  speak,  standing,  as  only 
heroes  used  to  do.  We  see  men  and 
women  nowadays  over  eighty  with  all 
their  faculties  intact,  able  to  converse,  to 
eat  well,  and  to  walk,  and  with  a  decided 
and  admitted  influence  on  the  affairs 
amidst  which  they  live.  This  is  the  more 
striking,  because  the  increased  longevity 
of  the  very  aged  is  not  shared  by  the  old. 
Both  in  men  and  women,  the  chance  of 
survival  between  fifty-five  and  seventy 
has  not  increased,  but  has  rather,  if  any- 
thing, declined.  People  of  that  age  do 
not  benefit  so  much  by  the  reduced  power 
of  epidemics  ;  they  feel,  unless  exception- 
ally strong,  the  influences,  such  as  sudden 
falls  of  temperature,  over  which  science 
has  little  power,  and  they  decidedly  suffer 
from  the  increase  of  worry  and  anxiety 
which,  among  men  and  women  with  grown 
families,  so  markedly  characterizes  mod- 
ern life.  It  is,  however,  in  youth  and 
early  maturity  that  the  improvement  is 
most  marked.  The  man's  chance  of  life 
is  increased  most  decidedly  between  five 
and  thirty-five,  and  the  woman's  between 
five  and  fifty-five ;  and  as,  of  course,  great 
numbers,  though  not  increased  numbers, 
who  reach  those  ages  survive,  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys condenses  extensive  calculations 
into  the  following  sentences:  "Although 
a  large  proportion  of  young  people  cease 
to  be  dependent  before  twenty,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  elderly  persons  do  not 
become  dependent  at  sixty,  we  shall  not 
be  far  wrong  in  classing  the  forty  years 
from  twenty  to  sixty  as  the  useful  period 
of  man's  life.  Table  IX.  shows  us  that 
of  the  2,009  years  added  to  the  lives  of 


1,000  males  by  the  reduction  of  the  death 
rate  in  1876^80,  no  less  than  1,407,  or  7 
per  cent.,  are  lived  at  the  useful  ages  be- 
tween twenty  and  sixty.  Of  the  remain- 
der of  the  increase,  445,  or  22  per  cent., 
are  lived  under  twenty  years;  and  157,  or 
8  per  cent.,  above  sixty  years.  Thus,  of 
the  total  increase,  70  per  cent,  is  added  to 
the  useful,  and  30  per  cent,  to  what  may 
be  called  the  dependent-age  periods.  The* 
increased  number  of  years  lived  by  r,ooo 
females,  according  to  the  rates  of  mortal- 
ity that  prevailed  in  1876-80,  is  3.405.' 
Of  these  (see  Table  X.),  2,196,  or  65  per 
cent.,  are  lived  at  the  useful  ages  between; 
twenty  and  sixty;  517,  or  15  per  cent,  un- 
der twenty  years  of  age  ;  and  692,  or  2d 
per  cent.,  over  sixty  years." 

If,  therefore,  Mr.  Humphreys's  figures 
are  correct — and  there  is  every  reason  toi 
believe   them  —  the   question  we   put   in 
1881  is  finally  answered,  and  answered  in 
the  affirmative.    Hygienic  progress,  so  far* 
as  it  extinguishes  or  diminishes  disease, 
does  not  merely  lengthen  life,  which  woul(j 
be  no  boon,  if  the  extension  were  confinecl 
to  the  Psalmist's  period  of  "  labor  and  sor-1 
row;"  but  it  increases  efficiency.     More 
youths  live  and  more  men  and  women  ifl 
their  prime,  and  youth  and  early  maturity 
are  less  suddenly  and  frequently  cut  short, 
The  reservoir  of  force  in  the  nation  ii 
deepened  as  well  as  the  reservoir  of  vital^ 
ity,  and  a  generation  of  the  English  peo 
pie,  taken  as  a  whole,  gains  more  time  t( 
do  its  work,  whatever  it  may  be.     Thre( 
minutes   for   men   and    five    minutes   for 
women   is   added  to  every  hour  of  theii 
time  on  earth.     That  is  most  satisfactory; 
even  to  us,  who  see  with  a  painful  ciear-J 
ness  to  what  extent  crowding  diminishes 
the  happiness  of  life,  and  reduces  it  to  a 
continuous  struggle,  for  if  effective  vitality^! 
is   increased,  so  also  is  the  capacity  fotAj 
emigration.     Moreover,  Mr.  Humphreys,"! 
adhering,  like  a  true  statist,  to  his  figures, 
might,  had  he  wandered  out  of  them,  have, 
indefinitely   strengthened   his   case.     Ai 
addition  of  six  per  cent,  to  the  longevity,' 
taking  the  sexes  together,  must  mean  a 
much   greater  addition   to   health.     The 
epidemic  disease   kills   fewer,  because  it 
attacks   fewer,  r.nd  strikes  those  it  does 
attack  more  lightly,  leaving  fewer  of  those 
terrible  sequelae  which  interfere  so  deeply 
with   human  happiness.     If  scarlet  fever 
kills   fewer  persons,  it  leaves  fewer  still 
with  that  liability  to  disease  and  incapac- 
ity to  work,  often  for  years  on  end,  which 
attend  a  severe  attack.     We  all  saw  this 
when  small-pox  passed  away.     The  result 
of  vaccination  was  not   merely  a  dimin* 
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ished  death-rate,  but  a  diminished  amount 
of  blindness,  ricketiness,  and — for  that 
also  is  an  evil,  often  a  torture  —  of  artifi- 
cial ugliness.  The  race  is  healthier  in  a 
proportion  which  the  advocates  of  sanita- 
tion would  do  well  to  ascertain  more  def- 
initely than  they  do;  and  a  healthier  race 
is  a  happier  and  a  more  energetic  one. 
Whether  it  is  a  better  one  is  not  quite 
certain,  the  "pride  of  life,"  as  we  under- 
stand that  phrase,  having  its  own  vices; 
but  mental  energy  depends  greatly  on 
physical  energy  —  great  generals  say  dys- 
entery extinguishes  soldiers' courage,  and 
certainly  no  man  can  be  enterprising  un- 
der a  bilious  attack  —  and  that  must  be 
beneficial.  Courage,  endurance,  cheerful- 
ness, and  resignation  are  all  fostered  by 
good  health,  as  is  also  the  charity  which, 
though  it  often  blossoms  in  the  feeble,  is 
seldom  strong  in  those  who  suffer  pain. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  can  grant  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys the  victory  which  he  claims  over 
the  Spectator  and  his  other  opponents 
with  hearty  cordiality,  and  shall  not  be 
displeased  if,  twenty  years  hence,  he 
proves  that  English  life  has  increased  ten 
years,  and  that  all  the  increase  has  been 
to  the  benefit  of  early  manhood.  Science, 
if  it  is  to  science  we  owe  the  improve- 
ment, will  in  that  direction  have  done 
much  for  mankind,  to  whom  some  of  its 
gifts  have  not  been  unmitigated  boons. 
We  may  set  vaccination  against  dynamite, 
and  greater  longevity  against  the  tele- 
graph —  greatest,  perhaps,  of  thought- 
destroyers —  and  "on  balance,"  as  the 
City  men  say,  concede  that  something 
has  been  acquired. 


From  The  Economist. 
THE   FRENCH   REPUBLIC. 

The.  doubt  as  to  the  durability  of  the 
republic  in  France  is  producing  such  se- 
rious effects,  not  only  in  France,  but  in 
Europe,  that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  in- 
quire once  more  whether  any  solid  ground 
can  be  discerned  for  fear.  In  France 
itself  the  alarm,  whether  well  grounded  or 
the  reverse,  is  unquestionably  real.  The 
educated  of  all  classes  state  that  they  al- 
most despair.  They  believe  that  nothing 
but  the  efforts  of  the  few  influential  states- 
men left  prevent  the  Chamber  from  enter- 
ing on  a  course  of  legislation  which  would 
dissolve  all  institutions,  and  allow  the 
inarchical  elements  of  society  to  come 
penly  to  the  top.  They  say  that  Socialism 
IS  gaining  ground  in  the  cities,  and  that 


every  fresh  ministry  displays  a  stronger 
tendency  to  coquet  with  it.  The  moneyed 
men,  with  much  more  reason,  are  deplor- 
ing the  condition  of  the  finances,  which, 
they  say,  the  Chamber  will  not  allow  to  be 
put  straight,  are  realizing  their  wealth  in 
forms  which  will  admit  of  its  removal,  and 
are  restricting  alike  business  and  pur- 
chases, till  the  distress  among  the  work- 
men grows  politically  dangerous.  Out- 
side France  the  belief  grows  so  strong, 
that  a  coming  revolution  is  made  the 
foundation  for  grave  international  ar- 
rangements. An  agreement  for  mutual 
defence  has  been  made  between  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Italy,  and  alike  in  Berlin  and 
Rome  the  statesmen  confess  that  their 
motive  is  fear  lest  a  monarchy  should  be 
set  up  in  France,  and  should  seek  to 
strengthen  itself  by  foreign  war.  Prince 
Bismarck  makes  it  his  first  object  to  be 
well  informed  as  to  French  affairs,  and  is 
usually,  though  not  always,  well  served, 
and  he  makes  no  secret  of  his  opinion  that 
the  reactionary  revolution  is  very  near  at 
hand.  The  Italian  government  watches 
France  with  the  eagerness  of  fear,  and 
declares  publicly  that  Italy  is  not  safe 
from  the  hostility  of  French  clerics  with- 
out a  close  alliance  with  Germany.  Final- 
ly, the  French  priesthood,  who  mingle  in 
all  societies  and  hear  the  secret  minds  of 
all  classes,  evidently  believe  that  what- 
ever may  come  the  republic  is  about  to 
pass  away.  These  authorities  may  all  be 
mistaken.  Prince  Bismarck  despises 
republics  too  much  to  judge  them ;  the 
Italians  are  too  angry  with  events  in 
north  Africa  to  be  reasonable;  and  the 
French  priesthood  has  repeatedly  shown 
as  a  body  that  it  cannot  thoroughly  un- 
derstand either  the  objects  or  the  preju- 
dices of  the  laity.  Nevertheless,  as  all 
these  acute  observers  are  acting  on  their 
belief,  it  deserves  attention,  the  more  so 
because  they  all  expect  the  new  move- 
ment not  from  the  people,  but  from  the 
army.  They  all  believe  that  the  generals 
will,  on  any  occurrence  giving  them  a  fair 
excuse,  declare  the  republic  impotent,  and 
place  some  king,  probably  the  Comte  de 
Paris,  on  the  throne. 

It  is  probable  that  the  discontent  of  the 
generals  is  real,  and  possible  that  they 
have  some  half-expressed  understanding 
among  themselves.  The'pacific  tendency 
of  the  republic  does  not  please  them ;  they 
are  hurt  by  the  enfeebling  of  France,  and 
they  do  not  like  to  see  civil  government 
so  completely  in  the  ascendant.  Though 
not  attacked,  they  are  conscious  that  they 
are  objects  of  suspicion  and  dislike,  and 
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they  resent  the  loss  of  the  military  as- 
cendancy amid  which  they  have  all  been 
bred  up  since  they  quitted  the  military 
schools.  Their  discontent  may  have  been 
expressed  to  each  other,  and  if  so,  the 
strong  feeling  always  manifest  in  France, 
that  the  army  should  act  as  a  body, 
may  have  produced  some  understanding. 
This  understanding  need  not,  however, 
be  formidable  for  the  present.  The  gen- 
erals, it  is  certain,  have  no  candidate 
whom  they  care  about;  they  have  no  im- 
mediate and  producible  grievance;  and 
they  are  not  likely  to  attack  the  republic 
openly  and  as  such.  They  are  not  agreed 
enough  for  that;  they  desire  exceedingly 
that  the  minister  of  war  should  be  with 
them  in  whatever  they  do,  which  at  present 
would  not  be  the  case,  and  they  are  by  no 
means  quite  certain  of  the  disposition  of 
the  troops.  A  majority,  perhaps,  espe- 
cially of  the  Bretons,  would  obey  any 
order,  but  a  minority,  including  an  un- 
usual proportion  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  would  not,  and  it  is  a  first  object 
to  prevent  any  contest  whatever  among 
the  wearers  of  uniforms.  The  history  of 
the  Spanish  army  is  much  better  known 
to  the  higher  French  officers  than  to  En- 
glishmen in  general,  and  that  example  is 
greatly  dreaded.  It  is  most  unlikely, 
therefore,  that  the  discontent  should  be- 
come active,  unless  it  also  seizes  the 
people,  and  it  is  on  their  emotion  that 
everything  must  in  the  last  resort  turn. 
If  the  peasantry  fancy  the  republic  a 
failure  the  army  will  act,  and  the  only 
question  is  whether  this  is  probable.  On 
the  surface  it  is  not  so,  but  we  confess  we 
think  the  Republicans  have  some  ground 
for  their  uneasiness.  The  French  as  a 
people  have  always  shown  an  excessive 
devotion  to  material  interests,  and  are 
apt  to  think  that  any  failure  in  their  proj- 
ects indicates  a  feeble  or  an  ill-meaning 
government.  They  have  not  been  pleased 
in  this  direction  of  late.  Profits  have  not 
been  large  in  any  department  of  work, 
while  in  the  wine-growing  districts  the 
losses  have  been  severe.  The  financial 
panic  caused  by  the  crash  of  the  Union 
Generale,  and  of  a  whole  system  of  specu- 
lation, greatly  affected  the  richer  peasants 
and  the  saving  townspeople,  who,  more- 
over, have  been  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
project  of  conversion,  which  they  look 
upon  as  repudiation  of  a  debt  contracted 
when  France  was  in  difficulties.  They 
hold  this  debt,  and  the  fact  that  France 
may  save  by  the  operation  a  million  and 
a  half  a  year  seems  to  them  no  compensa- 
tion for  their  own  diminution  of  income, 
which,  again,  occurs  just  when  they  are 


least  able  to  bear  it.  They  are,  too,  be- 
ginning to  be  alarmed  by  what  they  hear 
about  finance  in  general,  a  fact  shown  by 
the  disinclination  to  absorb  the  last  issue 
of  rettte^  and  by  the  increasing  pressure 
of  taxation.  France  is  spending,  when 
all  taxes  are  thrown  together,  thirty  per 
cent,  more  than  England  ;  and  although 
France  is  a  rich  country,  still  the  taxation 
presses  upon  people  at  once  poor  and 
miserly,  and  is  raised  in  addition  to  the 
heavy  personal  tax  involved  in  the  con- 
scription, which  now  falls  upon  every  one. 
Under  these  circumstances,  any  new  tax 
would  evoke  bitter  resentment ;  a  new 
and  heavy  loan,  which  many  consider  in- 
dispensable, and  which  would  send  down 
7'ente,  would  be  felt  as  a  blow;  and  a 
short  harvest  would  produce  a  dangerous 
amount  of  distress,  and  of  regret  for  the 
more  prosperous  times  of  the  empire, 
when  the  wealth  of  France  was  so  steadily 
increased.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  opportunity  of  the  generals  might 
speedily  arrive.  It  is  in  the  economic 
situation  that  the  danger  arises,  and  we 
see  no  sign  that  the  governments  which 
rise  and  fall  every  day  are  able  to  meet 
this  adequately.  The  ministers  do  not 
insist  upon  economy,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
ask  the  country  to  undertake  new  and 
considerable  responsibilities,  under  the 
pretext  of  housing  the  artisans  of  Paris. 
The  Chamber  is  not  awake  to  the  situa- 
tion, but  persists  in  voting  fresh  credits 
for  unnecessary  improvements,  such  as 
larger  schoolhouses ;  while  the  people, 
though  anxious  for  economy  in  the  ab- 
stract, constantly  press  new  demands 
upon  their  members,  all  of  which  mean 
expense.  Searching  retrenchment  is  held 
to  be  out  of  the  question  ;  new  taxation 
will  not  be  tried;  and  the  great  resource  of 
conversion,  in  which  reliance  was  placed, 
is  mismanaged,  partly  through  popular 
resistance,  and  partly  through  M.Tirard's 
misconception  of  the  market.  He  has 
forgotten  that  no  conversion  reassures 
fundholders,  unless  they  are  satisfied  it  is 
final,  and  that  four  and  one-half  per  cent, 
is  visibly  only  a  temporary  arrangement. 
The  resources  of  the  French  treasury  are 
so  great,  and  it  has  so  many  privileges  to 
sell,  especially  to  the  railways,  that  the 
evil  day  may  be  postponed  for  a  time; 
but  the  reckoning  must  come  at  last,  and 
may  produce  a  panic  deep  enough  to  be 
of  political  importance.  Should  it  arrive, 
the  peasantry  will  for  a  time  be  both  dis- 
contented and  disenchanted,  will  accuse 
their  rulers  of  imbecility,  and  will  submit 
to  almost  any  change  which  does  not 
mean  a  return  to  the  old  rigime. 
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THE  FAIRIES'   KNOWE. 


"  When  the  dew  is  on  the  moorland,  and  the 

moon  is  on  the  hill, 
When   the   castle  gates  are  closing,  and  the 

hum  of  life  is  still, 
When   they  draw  the   heavy   curtains  in  the 

stately  oriel  room, 
And    the    lamps  in   muffled   lustre,   glimmer 

ghostly  through  the  gloom, 
Will  you  meet  me. 
Come  to  meet  me, 
Gliding  by  the  tall  yew  hedges,  gliding  by  the 

river's  flow ; 
Will  you  come   to  meet  me,  darling,  at   the 

Fairies'  Knowe  ? " 


"  But  my  father  loves  my  singing,  as  the  harp- 
sichord I  touch, 

And  he  needs  me,  just  to  listen  to  the  lore  he 
loves  so  much  ; 

Reading  in  the  grim  old  folio,  opened  when 
the  lamps  are  lit. 

And  I  hide  away  my  yawning  as  we  linger  over 
it! 
Can  I  meet  you, 
Come  to  meet  you, 

When  such  kindly  eyes  are  watching  by  the 
fir-logs'  ruddy  glow ; 

Can  I  leave  my  warm  home  shelter  for  the 
Fairies' Knowe?"    • 


"  But  the  music  of  your  whisper  is  the  melody 

I  prize. 
And  no   page   has  half  the  wisdom   that  is 

written  in  your  eyes ; 
Let  the  chords  for  once  lie  idle,  close  for  once 

the  old  dead  line. 
Life  and  love  have  richer  meanings  waiting  for 

your  glance  and  mine ; 
If  you'll  meet  me. 
Only  meet  me, 
Where  no  jealous  guard  can  follow,  where  no 

spying  footsteps  go. 
If  you'll  come   to  meet  me,  darling,   at  the 

Fairies'  Knowe." 


"But  my  nurse  has  often  told  me  evil  spirits 

haunt  that  spot. 
Ghosts  of  some  remembered  horror,  that  they 

hint,  but  utter  not ; 
And  that  black  misfortune  hovers  brooding  in 

the  sullen  air. 
And  no  maiden  ever  prospers  that  has  held  a 

trysting  there ; 
Dare  I  meet  you. 
Come  to  meet  you, 
When  they  warn  me  of  the  magic  that  has 

twined  around  me  so. 
When  I  feel  some  danger  lurking  at  the  Fairies' 

Knowe  ? " 


But  he  lured  her  with  his  whisper,  and  he 
soothed  her  fears  to  rest. 

And  he  kissed  the  blue  eyes  hidden,  laughing, 
weeping  on  his  breast, 


And  she  stole,  the  old  man's  darling,  through 

the  postern  in  the  night, 
While  the  screech-owl  hooted  o'er  her,  and  the 

ban-dog  wailed  her  flight ; 
Stole  to  meet  him, 
Once  to  meet  him  ! 
But  the  darkened  home  that  missed  her  saw 

the  seasons  come  and  go, 
Yet  never  found  the  flower  that  left  them  for 

the  Fairies'  Knowe. 


Soon  the  vaults  that  held  his  sires,  opened  yet 
again  for  him. 

The  father  whose  fair  child  forsook  him  as  his 
light  burnt  low  and  dim  ; 

And  a  dark   and    passionate  story  gathered 
slowly  round  her  name. 

Till  it  grew  a  note  of  warning,  blent  with  sor- 
row and  with  shame ; 
And  men  whispered, 
Shrank  and  whispered. 

How,  at  midnight,  shuddering  watchers  hear  a 
sound  of  wailing  low, 

As  of  fear  and  late  repentance,  sobbing  round 
the  Fairies'  Knowe. 

All  The  Year  Round. 


IN  LIFE'S   LATE  SPRING. 

Aye,  God  has  given  me  length  of  dajfe, 

An  eye  to  see,  a  heart  to  feel ; 
The  sunshine  lies  on  pleasant  ways, 

And  when  spring  comes,  around  me  steal 
Soft  airs  with  breath  of  opening  flowers, 
As  sweet,  as  soft  as  in  past  hours. 

The  skies  grow  pale,  light  lingers  long 
On  all  the  awakening  earth,  the  sea 

Forgets  its  late  tumultuous  song, 
Buds  swell  on  waiting  bush  and  tree. 

The  robin  seeks  his  ancient  home, 

Blithely  content  no  more  to  roam. 

Once  sprang  my  soul,  like  bird  in  air. 

When  tuneful  heralds  from  afar. 
Full  of  delightful  promise  rare, 

Passed  outward  through  the  gates  ajar, 
And  spread  o'er  hill  and  field  delight 
From  their  own  swift  and  joyous  flight. 

Rejoice  who  may  —  there  are  some  hearts 

So  desolate  and  sore  oppressed 
That  naught  unclouded  joy  imparts; 

That  ask  not  bliss,  but  only  rest. 
O  Spring  !  be  merciful  to  such. 
And  solace  by  thy  healing  touch. 

April,  1883.  H.  J.  L. 

Transcript.  ,i 
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IN    MEMORIAM. 

As  it  is  painful  to  speak  of  a  friend 
when  the  sense  of  loss  is  still  fresh  and 
keen,  so  it  is  perhaps  unvvise,  because  the 
public  is  apt  to  suppose  that  words  used 
at  such  a  time  are  the  expression  rather 
of  affection  and  regret  than  of  deliberate 
judgment,  and  to  refer  them  to  the  cate- 
gory of  epitaphs  and  funeral  orations. 
Nevertheless  this  is  a  risk  which  he  must 
be  content  to  take  who,  perceiving  how 
quickly,  in  a  society  like  ours,  the  waters 
close  over  a  vanished  life,  fears  to  let  slip 
the  first  opportunity  of  commemorating, 
however  briefly  and  inadequately,  gifts 
which  deserve  to  be  held  in  admiring  re- 
membrance. There  must  be  many  among 
those  who  read  Mr.  Green's  "  Short  His- 
tory of  the  English  People  "  who  would 
willingly  hear  something  more  about  him 
than  was  contained  in  the  newspapers 
which  announced  his  death  in  March  last, 
from  one  who  knew  him  well,  but  who 
desires  to  speak  of  him  quite  dispassion- 
ately. 

John  Richard  Green  was  born  in  Ox- 
ford on  December  12th,  1837,  and  edu- 
cated first  at  Magdalen  College  School, 
and  afterwards,  for  a  short  time,  at  a 
private  tutor's.  He  was  a  singularly 
quick  and  bright  boy,  and  at  sixteen  ob- 
tained by  competition  a  scholarship  at 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  where  he  entered 
on  residence  in  1856.  The  members  of 
that  college  were  in  those  days  almost 
entirely  Welshmen,  and  thereby  much  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  university.  They 
had  few  social  relations  with  other  col- 
leges, so  that  a  man  might  have  a  high 
reputation  for  ability  in  his  own  society 
and  remain  unknown  to  the  larger  world 
of  Oxford.  It  so  happened  with  Green. 
Though  his  few  college  friends  had  the 
highest  estimates  of  his  powers,  they  had 
so  little  intercourse  with  other  colleges, 
either  socially  by  way  of  breakfasts  or 
wine-parties,  or  at  the  university  debating 
society,  or  in  athletic  sports,  that  he  re- 
mained unknown  even  to  those  among  his 
contemporaries  who  were  interested  in 
the  same   things,  and  would   have  most 


enjoyed  his  acquaintance.  The  only  emi- 
nent person  who  seems  to  have  appre- 
ciated and  influenced  him  was  the  late 
Dean  of  Westminster,  then  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history  and  canon  of  Christ 
Church.  Green  had  attended  his  lec- 
tures, and  Stanley,  whose  kindly  interest 
in  young  men  never  failed,  was  struck 
by  him,  and  had  some  share  in  turning 
his  studies  into  a  historical  direction.  He 
graduated  in  i860,  not  having  gone  in  for 
honors,  partly,  perhaps,  because  he  had 
not  received  from  the  then  tutors  of  the 
college  the  recognition  to  which  he  was 
entitled. 

In  i860  he  was  ordained,  and  became 
curate  in  London  at  St.  Barnabas,  King's 
Square,  whence,  after  two  years'  expe- 
rience, and  one  or  two  temporary  engage- 
ments, including  the  sole  charge  of  a 
parish  in  Hoxton,  he  was  appointed  in 
1865  to  the  incumbency  of  St.  Philip's, 
Stepney,  a  district  church  in  one  of  the 
poorest  parts  of  London,  where  the  vicar's 
income  was  ill-proportioned  to  the  claims 
which  the  needs  of  his  parishioners  made 
upon  him.  Here  he  worked  with  great 
zeal  and  assiduity  for  about  three  years, 
gaining  an  insight  into  the  condition  and 
needs  of  the  poor  —  a  view  of  the  reali- 
ties of  life  —  which  scholars  and  histo- 
rians seldom  obtain.  He  learned,  in  fact, 
to  know  men,  and  the  real  forces  that 
sway  them;  and  he  used  to  say  in  later 
life  that  he  was  conscious  how  much  this 
had  helped  him  in  historical  writing.  Gib- 
bon, as  every  one  knows,  made  a  similar 
remark  about  his  experience  as  a  captain 
in  the  Hampshire  militia. 

He  threw  the  whole  force  of  his  nature 
into  the  parish  schools,  spending  some 
time  in  every  day  in  them  ;  he  visited  inces- 
santly; and  he  took  a  particularly  active 
part  in  the  movement  for  regulating  and 
controlling  private  charity  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  An  outbreak  of  cholera  and 
period  of  serious  distress  among  the  poor 
occurred  during  his  incumbency,  a  period 
which  drew  some  earnest  workers  from 
other  parts  of  London  to  give  their  help 
to  the  clergy  of  the  East  End.  Edward 
Denison,  who  is  affectionately  remem- 
bered by  many  who  knew  him  in  Oxford 
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and  London,*  chose  Green's  parish  to 
work  in,  and  the  two  friends  confirmed 
one  another  in  their  crusade  against  in- 
discriminate and  demoralizing  charity.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Green,  who  spent 
pretty  nearly  all  his  income  as  vicar  upon 
the  parish,  found  himself  obliged,  for  the 
sake  of  his  work  there,-  to  earn  some 
money  otherwise,  and  began  to  write  for 
the  Saturday  Review.  The  addition  of 
this  labor  to  the  daily  fatigues  of  his  par- 
ish duties  told  on  his  health,  which  had 
always  been  delicate,  and  made  him  will- 
ingly accept  from  Archbishop  Tait,  who 
had  early  marked  and  learned  to  value  his 
abilities,  the  post  of  librarian  at  Lambeth. 
He  quitted  Stepney,  and  never  took  any 
other  clerical  work. 

Although  physical  weakness  was  one  of 
the  causes  which  compelled  this  step, 
there  was  also  another.  He  had  been 
brought  up  in  Tractarian  views,  and  was 
at  one  time  (so,  at  least,  I  have  heard), 
when  a  boy,  on  the  point  of  entering  the 
Church  of  Rome.  This  tendency  passed 
off,  and  before  he  went  to  St.  Philip's,  he 
had  become  a  Broad  Churchman,  and  was 
much  influenced  by  the  writings  of  Mr. 
F.  D.  Maurice,  whom  he  knew  and  used 
frequently  to  meet,  and  whose  pure  and 
noble  character,  even  more  perhaps  than 
his  preaching,  had  profoundly  impressed 
him.  However,  his  restlessly  active  mind 
did  not  stop  long  there.  The  same  move- 
ment which  had  carried  him  away  from 
Tractarianism  made  him  feel  less  and  less 
'at  home  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  must  have  led  him,  even 
had  his  health  been  stronger,  to  withdraw 
from  clerical  duties.  After  a  few  years 
he  ceased  to  be  addressed  by  his  friends 
under  the  usual  clerical  prefix  ;  but  he 
continued  to  interest  himself  in  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  and  always  retained  a  warm 
affection  for  the  Established  Church. 

On  leaving  Stepney  he  went  to  live  in 
lodgings  in  Beaumont  Street,  Maryle- 
bone,  and  divided  his  time  between  Lam- 
beth and  literary  work.  He  now  during 
several  years  wrote  a  good  deal  for  the 
Saturday  Review,  and  his  articles  were 
among   the   best,  perhaps  the  very  best, 

*  Green  has  spoken  of  him  in  an  article  entitled  "  A 
Brother  of  the  Poor,"  published  in  his  "  Stray  Studies." 


which  then  appeared  in  that  organ.  The 
most  valuable  of  them  were  reviews  of 
historical  books  and  descriptions  from  the 
historical  point  of  view  of  cities  or  re- 
markable places,  especially  English  and 
French  towns.  Some  of  these  are  mas- 
terpieces, and  well  deserve  to  be  collected 
and  republished.  Other  articles  were  on 
social,  or  what  may  be  called  occasional, 
topics,  and  attracted  much  notice  at  the 
time  from  their  gaiety  and  lightness  of 
touch.  Politics  he  never  touched,  nor 
was  he  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word 
a  journalist,  for  with  the  exception  of 
these  social  articles,  his  work  was  all 
done  in  his  own  historical  field,  "and  done 
with  as  much  care  and  pains  as  others 
would  bestow  on  the  composition  of  a 
book.  Upon  this  subject  I  may  quote  the 
words  of  one  of  his  oldest  and  most  inti- 
mate friends  who  knew  all  he  did  in  those 
days,  and  who  conceives  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  describe  him,  as  some  news- 
papers did  in  referring  to  his  death,  as  a 
journalist :  — 

The  real  history  of  this  writing  for  the  Sat- 
urday Review  has  much  personal,  pathetic,  and 
literary  interest. 

It  was  when  he  was  vicar  of  St.  Philip's, 
Stepney,  that  he  wrote  the  most.  The  income 
of  the  place  was,  I  think,  300/.  a  year,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  parish  was  verv  great.  Mr. 
Green  spent  every  penny  of  this  income  on  the 
parish.  And  he  wrote  —  in  order  to  live,  and 
often  when  he  was  wearied  out  with  the  work 
of  the  day  and  late  into  the  night  —  two,  and 
often  three,  articles  a  week  for  the  Saturday 
Review.  It  was  less  of  a  strain  to  him  than  it 
would  have  been  to  many  others,  because  he 
wrote  with  such  speed,  and  because  his  capac- 
ity for  rapidly  throwing  his  subject  into  form, 
and  his  memory  were  so  remarkable.  But  it 
was  a  severe  strain,  nevertheless,  for  one  who, 
at  the  time,  had  in  him  the  beginnings  of  the 
disease  of  which  he  died. 

I  was  staying  with  him  once  for  two  days, 
and  the  first  night  he  said  to  me,  "  I  have  thrae 
articles  to  write  for  the  Saturday  Review,  and 
they  must  all  be  done  in  thirty-six  hours." 
*'  What  are  they  ?  "  I  said  ;  "  and  how  have 
you  found  time  to  think  of  them  ?"  "  Well," 
he  answered,  "  one  is  on  a  volume  of  Freeman's 
*  Norman  Conquest,'  another  is  a  'light  mid- 
dle,' and  the  last  on  the  history  of  a  small  town 
in  England  ;  and  I  have  worked  them  all  into 
form  as  I  was  walking  to  day  about  the  parish 
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and  in  London."  One  of  these  studies  was 
finished  before  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
while  I  talked  to  him  ;  the  other  two  were  done 
the  next  day.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  reach 
such  speed,  but  it  is  very  uncommon  to  com- 
bine this  speed  with  literary  excellence  of  com- 
position, and  with  permanent  and  careful 
knowledge.  The  historical  reviews  were  of 
use  to,  and  gratefully  acknowledged  by,  his 
brother  historians,  and  frequently  extended,  in 
two  or  three  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
to  the  length  of  an  article  in  a  magazine.  I 
used  to  think  them  masterpieces  of  reviewing, 
and  their  one  fault  was  the  fault  which  was 
then  frequent  in  that  review  —  over-vehemence 
in  slaughtering  its  foes.  Such  reviewing  can- 
not be  fairly  described  as  journalism.  It  was 
an  historical  scholar  speaking  to  scholars.  I 
do  not  call  it  journalism  when  Mr.  Gardiner 
writes  an  article  on  his  own  subject  in  the 
Academy. 

Another  class  of  articles  written  by  Mr. 
Green  were  articles  on  towns  in  England, 
France,  or  Italy.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  he  or  Mr.  Freeman  who  introduced  this 
custom  of  bringing  into  a  short  space  the  his- 
torical aspect  of  a  single  town  or  of  a  famous 
building,  and  showing  how  the  town  or  the 
building  recorded  its  own  history,  and  how  it 
was  linked  to  general  history,  but  Mr.  Green, 
at  least,  began  it  very  early  in  his  articles  on 
Oxford.  At  any  rate,  it  was  his  habit,  at 
this  time,  whenever  he  travelled  in  England, 
France,  or  Italy,  to  make  a  study  of  any  town 
he  visited. 

Articles  of  this  kind — and  he  had  them  by 
fifties  in  his  head  —  formed  the  second  line  of 
what  has  been  called  his  journalism.  I  should 
prefer  to  call  them  contributions  to  history. 
They  are  totally  different  in  quality  from  ordi- 
nary journalism.  They  are  short  historical 
essays. 

As  his  duties  at  Lanfibeth  made  no  great 
demands  on  his  time,  he  was  now  able  to 
devote  himself  more  steadily  to  historical 
work.  His  first  impulse  in  that  direction 
seems,  as  I  have  said,  to  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Dean  Stanley  at  Oxford.  His 
next  came  from  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  who 
had  listened  to,  and  been  much  struck  by, 
a  paper  of  his  at  the  meeting  of  a  local 
archicological  society  (at  Wellington  in 
Somersetshire),  and  wlio  became  from  that 
time  his  warm  and  steadfast  friend.  Green 
was  a  born  historian,  and  would  have  been 
eminent  without  any  help  except  that  of 
books.     But  he  was  wise  enough  to  know 


the  value  of  personal  counsel  and  direc- 
tion, and  generous  enough  to  be  heartily 
grateful  for  what  he  received.  He  did 
not  belong  in  any  special  sense  to  what 
has  been  called  Mr.  Freeman's  school, 
differing  widely  from  that  distinguished 
writer  in  many  of  his  views,  and  still  more 
in  style  and  manner.  But  he  learned  an 
immense  deal  from  Mr.  Freeman,  and  he 
delighted  to  acknowledge  his  debt.  He 
learned  among  other  things,  the  value  of 
accuracy,  the  way  to  handle  original  au- 
thorities, the  interpretation  of  architec- 
ture, and  he  received,  during  many  years 
of  intimate  intercourse,  the  constant  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement  of  a  friend 
whose  affection  was  never  blind  to  faults, 
while  his  admiration  was  never  clouded 
by  jealousy.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to 
vv'in  the  regard  and  receive  the  advice  of 
another  illustrious  historian.  Dr.  Stubbs, 
who  has  expressed  in  language  perhaps 
more  measured,  but  not  less  emphatic 
than  Mr.  Freeman's,  his  sense  of  Green's 
services  to  English  history.  These  two 
he  used  to  call  his  masters;  but  no  one 
who  has  read  him  and  them  needs  to  be 
told  that  his  was  one  of  those  strong  and 
rich  intelligences  which,  in  becoming  more 
perfect  by  the  study  of  others,  loses  noth- 
ing of  its  originality. 

His  first  continuous  studies  had  lain 
among  the  Angevin  kings,  and  the  note- 
books still  exist  in  which  he  had  accumu- 
lated materials  for  their  history.  How- 
ever, the  book  was  never  written,  for  when 
the  state  of  his  lungs  (which  forced  him 
to  spend  the  winter  of  1870-71  at  San 
Remo)  had  begun  to  alarm  his  friends, 
they  urged  him  to  throw  himself  at  once 
into  some  book  likely  to  touch  the  world 
more  than  a  minute  account  of  so  remote 
a  period  could  do.  Accordingly  he  began, 
and  in  two  or  three  years,  his  winters 
abroad  interrupting  work  a  good  deal,  he 
completed  the  "  Short  History  of  the  En- 
glish People.  When  a  good  deal  of  it  had 
gone  through  the  press,  he  felt,  and  his 
friends  agreed  with  him,  that  the  style  of 
the  earlier  chapters  was  too  much  in  the 
eager,  quick,  sketchy,  "point -making" 
manner  of  his  Saturday  Reviciv  articles, 
"  and  did  not  possess  "  (says  the  friend  I 
have  already  quoted)  "enough  historical 
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dignity  for  a  work  which  was  to  take  in 
the  whole  history  of  England.  It  was 
then,  being  convinced  of  this,  that  he  can- 
celled a  great  deal  of  what  had  been 
stereotyped,  and  re-wrote  it,  re-creating, 
with  his  passionate  facility,  his  whole 
style."  In  order  to  finish  it,  he  gave  up 
the  Saturday  Review  altogether,  though 
he  could  ill  spare  what  his  writing  there 
brought  him  in.  It  is  seldom  that  one 
finds  such  swiftness  and  ease  in  compo- 
sition as  his,  united  to  so  much  fastidious- 
ness. He  went  on  remoulding  and  revis- 
ing till  his  friends  insisted  that  the  book 
should  be  published  anyhow,  and  pub- 
lished it  accordingly  was,  in  1874.  Feel- 
ing that  his  time  here  might  be  short,  for 
he  was  often  laid  up  and  disabled  even 
by  a  catarrh,  he  was  the  readier  to  yield. 

The  success  of  the  *'  Short  History  " 
was  rapid  and  overwhelming.  Everybody 
read  it.  It  was  philosophical  enough  for 
scholars,  and  popular  enough  for  school- 
boys. No  historical  book  since  Macau- 
lay's  has  made  its  way  so  fast,  or  been 
read  with  so  much  avidity.  And  Green 
was  under  disadvantages  which  his  great 
predecessor  escaped  from.  Macaulay's 
name  was  famous  before  his  '•  History  " 
appeared,  and  Macaulay's  scale  was  so 
large  that  he  could  enliven  his  pages  with 
a  multitude  of  anecdotes  and  personal  de- 
tails. Green  was  known  only  to  a  small 
circle  of  friends,  having  written  nothing 
under  his  own  signature  except  one  or 
two  papers  in  magazines  or  the  transac- 
tions of  archaeological  societies;  and  the 
plan  of  his  book,  which  dealt  with  the 
whole  fourteen  centuries  of  English  na- 
tional life  in  eight  hundred  and  twenty 
pages,  obliged  him  to  deal  with  facts  in 
the  mass,  and  touch  lightly  and  briefly  on 
personal  traits.  A  summary  is  of  all  kinds 
of  writing  that  which  it  is  hardest  to  make 
interesting,  because  one  must  speak  in 
general  terras,  one  must  pack  facts  tightly 
together,  one  must  be  content  to  give 
those  facts  without  the  delicacies  of  light 
and  shade,  the  subtler  tints  of  color.  Yet 
such  was  his  skill,  both  literary  and  his- 
torical, that  his  outlines  gave  more  pleas- 
ure and  instruction  than  other  people's 
finished  pictures. 

The  success  of  the  book  put  him  at 
once  in  easier  circumstances,  and  he  soon 
afterwards  removed  to  pleasanter  lodg- 
ings in  Connaught  Street,  Hyde  Park, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years.  It  also 
won  for  him  a  recognition  in  the  world 
which  brightened  his  life.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  more  prompt  and  gen- 
erous than  his  own,  conferred  on  him  the 


honorary  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Athenaeum  Club  exercised 
in  his  favor  their  power  of  electing  emi- 
nent men  to  be  members  of  the  club  with- 
out ballot,  while  Jesus  College  conferred 
on  him  an  honorary  fellowship. 

In  1876  he  took,  for  the  only  time  in 
his  life,  except  when  he  had  supported  a 
working  man's  candidate  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  at  the  general  election  of  1868, 
an  active  part  in  practical  politics.  In 
the  early  part  of  that  winter,  when  war 
seemed  impending  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  fears  were  entertained  that  En- 
gland might  undertake  the  defence  of 
Turkey,  and  a  body  called  the  Eastern 
Question  Association  was  formed  to  or- 
ganize opposition  to  what  was  supposed 
to  be  the  warlike  policy  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  ministry.  Green  threw  himself 
warmly  into  the  movement,  was  chosen 
to  serve  on  the  executive  committee  of 
the  association,  and  was  one  of  a  literary 
sub-committee  of  five  (which  included  also 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  and  Mr.  William 
Morris)  appointed  to  draw  up  the  mani- 
festo convoking  the  meeting  of  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  which  was 
held  in  December,  1876,  under  the  title 
of  the  Eastern  Question  Conference.  He 
continued  to  attend  the  general  committee 
until,  after  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  it  ceased 
to  meet,  and  took  the  keenest  interest  in 
its  proceedings.  But  his  weak  health  and 
frequent  winter  absences  made  public  ap- 
pearances impossible  to  him. 

The  next  year,  1877,  brought  the  chief 
happiness  of  his  life,  for  it  was  then  that 
he  married  Miss  Alice  Stopford,  daughter 
of  the  late  Archdeacon  Stopford. 

The  reception  of  the  "Short  History" 
induced  his  publishers  to  collect  and  issue 
a  selection  from  his  anonymous  articles 
under  the  title  of  "Stray  Studies."  It 
preserved  some  excellent  work,  and  would 
doubtless  have  had  a  more  complete  suc- 
cess if  its  contents  had  been  less  miscel- 
laneous. And  about  the  same  time  he 
began  to  edit  his  series  of  primers  in  lit- 
erature and  history,  a  delicate  task,  which 
he  discharged  with  great  tact ;  and  soon 
after  he  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  his 
wife,  a  book  on  the  geography  of  the 
British  Isles. 

A  more  laborious  undertaking  was  the 
re-casting  of  his  "  Short  History  "in  the 
form  of  a  somewhat  larger  book,  which, 
under  the  title  of  "A  History  of  the  En- 
glish People,"  appeared  in  four  octavo 
volumes  between  1878  and  1880.  This 
revised  edition  of  the  early  work  profited 
by  the  care  which  he  spent,  not  only  in 
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correcting  the  minor  errors  of  the  latter, 
but  in  reconsidering  the  views  and  con- 
clusions which  had  been  there  expressed, 
sometimes  too  broadly  or  too  hastily. 
Thus  the  book  gained  in  accuracy  and 
solidity.  It  remains  the  latest  and  com- 
pletest  exposition  of  his  ideas.  But  many 
readers  thought  that  in  being  revised  it 
was  so  toned  down  as  to  lose  some  part 
of  its  freshness  and  vivacity  ;  and  it  does 
not  fieem  likely  to  supplant  the  "Short 
History"  in  popular  favor.  In  1880  the 
concluding  volume  of  this  larger  history 
appeared,  and  with  characteristic  activity 
he  immediately  set  about  a  new  project. 
He  had  always  been  intensely  interested 
in  the  origines  of  English  history,  the 
settlement  of  the  Teutonic  invaders  in 
Britain,  the  consolidation  of  their  tribes 
into  a  nation  with  characteristic  institu- 
tions and  a  settled  order;  and  his  desire 
to  treat  of  them  was  possibly  stimulated 
by  the  way  in  which  some  critics  had 
sought  to  disparage  his  "Short  History" 
as  a  mere  popularizing  of  other  people's 
ideas;  brilliant  work,  these  critics  said, 
but  still  second-hand  work,  and  affording 
no  evidence  of  original  power.  Unjust 
the  criticism  certainly  was,  for  there  was 
abundant  originality  in  the  views  set  forth 
in  the  "  Short  History ;"  but  it  made  his 
friends  urge  him  to  an  enterprise  where 
he  would  have  to  deal  with  original  au- 
thorities only,  and  be  forced  to  put  forth 
those  powers  of  criticism  and  construc- 
tion which  they  knew  him  to  possess. 
Thus  he  began  afresh  at  the  very  begin- 
ning, at  Roman  Britain  and  the  English 
Conquest.  The  work  had  not  advanced 
far  when  he  went  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Egypt,  and  there  unhappily  caught  an  ill- 
ness which  so  told  on  his  weak  frame  that 
he  was  only  just  able  to  return  to  London 
in  April,  and  would  not  have  reached  it 
at  all  but  for  the  care  and  skill  with  which 
he  was  tended  by  his  wife.  Good  nurs- 
ing, and  the  extraordinary  recuperative 
power  which  his  constitution  possessed, 
brought  him  so  far  round  that  in  a  few 
weeks  he  was  able  to  resume  his  studies, 
though  now  forbidden  to  give  to  them 
more  than  two  or  three  hours  a  day. 
However,  what  he  could  not  do  alone  he 
did  with  and  through  his  wife,  who  con- 
sulted the  authorities  for  him,  examined 
into  obscure  points,  and  wrote  to  his  dic- 
tation. In  this  way,  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  months  of  1881,  when  often 
some  slight  change  of  weather  would 
throw  him  back  and  make  work  impossi- 
ble for  days  or  weeks,  the  book  was  pre- 
pared, which  he   published  in  February, 


1882,  under  the  title  of  "The  Making  of 
England."  Even  in  those  few  months  it 
was  incessantly  rewritten;  no  less  than 
ten  copies  were,  I  believe,  made  of  the 
first  chapter.  It  was  received  in  the 
warmest  way  by  the  highest  authorities. 
But  he  was  himself  far  from  satisfied  with 
it  on  the  literary  side,  thinking  that  a 
reader  would  find  it  at  once  too  specula- 
tive and  too  dry,  deficient  in  the  details 
needed  to  make  the  life  of  primitive  En- 
gland real  and  instructive.  If  this  had 
been  so,  it  would  have  been  due  to  no 
failing  in  his  skill,  but  to  the  scantiness 
of  the  materials  available  for  the  first  few 
centuries  of  our  national  history.  But  he 
felt  it  so  strongly  that  he  was  often  dis- 
posed to  recur  to  his  idea  of  writing  a 
history  of  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years, 
and  was  only  induced  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  few  friends  to  pursue  the  nar- 
rative which,  in  the  "  Making  of  England," 
he  had  carried  down  to  the  reign  of  Eg- 
bert. The  winter  of  1881  was  spent  at 
Mentone,  and  the  following  summer  in 
London.  He  continued  very  weak,  and 
sometimes  unable  to  go  out  driving  —  he 
never  walked  now  —  or  to  work  at  home 
for  weeks  together.  But  the  moment  that 
an  access  of  strength  returned,  the  note- 
books were  brought  out,  and  he  was  again 
busy  going  through  what  his  wife's  indus- 
try had  tabulated,  and  dictating  for  an 
hour  or  two>till  fatigue  forced  him  to  de- 
sist. Those  who  saw  him  during  that 
summer  were  amazed,  not  only  at  this 
brave  spirit  which  refused  to  yield  to 
physical  feebleness,  but  at  the  brightness 
and  clearness  of  his  intellect,  which  was 
not  only  as  forcible  as  it  had  ever  been 
before,  but  as  much  interested  in  what- 
ever passed  in  the  world.  Those  who 
came  to  see  him  were  inclined  to  leave 
forthwith  when  they  saw  how  he  sat 
propped  up  with  cushions  on  the  sofa,  his 
tiny  frame  worn  to  mere  skin  and  bone, 
his  voice  interrupted  by  frequent  fits  of 
coughing;  but  when  they  had  stayed  for 
a  little,  all  was  forgotten  in  the  fascination 
of  his  talk,  and  they  were  in  danger  of 
remaining  till  the  effort,  not  of  thinking 
but  of  speech,  had  exhausted  him. 

In  October,  when  he  returned  to  Men- 
tone,  the  tale  of  our  early  history  had  been 
completed,  and  was  in  type  down  to  the 
death  of  Earl  Godwine  in  A.D.  1052.  He 
had  hesitated  as  to  the  point  at  which  the 
book  should  end,  but  finally  decided  to 
carry  it  down  to  A.D.  1085,  the  date  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  last  great  Scandinavian 
armament  which  threatened  England.  As 
the  book  dealt  with  both  the  Danish  and 
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Norman  invasions,  be  proposed  to  call  it 
"The  Conquest  of  England,"  and  it  is  to 
be  shortly  published,  wanting,  indeed, 
those  expansions  in  several  places  which 
he  had  meant  to  give  it,  but  still  such  a 
work  as  none  but  he  could  have  produced, 
full  of  new  light,  and  equal  in  the  parts 
which  have  been  fully  handled  to  the  best 
work  of  his  earlier  years. 

Soon  after  he  returned  to  Mentone  he 
became  rapidly  worse,  and  unfit  to  do  any 
continuous  work,  or  even  to  quit  the 
house,  except  to  sit  in  the  garden  during 
an  hour  or  two  of  morning  sunshine. 
There  I  saw  him  in  the  end  of  December, 
keen  and  active  in  mind  as  ever,  aware 
that  the  most  he  himself  could  hope  for 
was  to  live  long  enough  to  complete  his 
"  Conquest,"  but  reading  with  avidity 
every  new  book  that  came  to  him  from 
England  —  the  last,  which  he  began  only 
a  week  or  two  before  his  death,  was  the 
"Life  of  Lord  Lawrence"  —  starting 
schemes  for  various  historical  books  suffi- 
cient to  fill  three  lifetimes,  and' ranging  in 
talk  over  the  whole  field  of  politics,  litera- 
ture, and  history.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
intellect  and  will  which  strove  to  remain 
in  life  till  their  work  was  done,  were  the 
only  things  which  held  the  weak  and 
wasted  body  together.  The  quenchless 
ardor  of  his  spirit  prolonged  life  amid  the 
signs  of  death.  In  January  there  came  a 
new  attack,  and  in  February  another  un- 
expected rally.  On  the  2nd  of  March  he 
remarked  that  it  was  no  use  fighting 
longer,  and  on  Wednesday,  the  7th,  he 
expired,  at  the  age  of  forty-six. 

Incomplete  as  his  life  seems,  maimed 
and  saddened  by  the  sense  of  powers 
which  ill  health  would  not  suffer  to  pro- 
duce their  due  results,  it  was  not  an 
unhappy  one,  for  he  had  that  immense 
power  of  enjoyment  which  so  often  be- 
longs to  a  vivacious  intelligence.  He 
delighted  in  books,  in  travel,  in  his  friends' 
company,  in  the  constant  changes  and 
movements  of  the  world.  Society  never 
dulled  his  taste  for  these  things,  nor  was 
his  spirit,  except  for  passing  moments, 
darkened  by  the  shadows  which  to  others 
seemed  to  lie  so  thick  around  his  path. 
He  enjoyed,  though  he  never  boasted  of 
it,  the  fame  his  books  have  won,  and  the 
splendid  sense  of  creative  power.  And 
the  last  six  years  of  his  life  were  bright- 
ened by  the  society  and  affection  of  one 
who  entered  into  all  his  tastes  and  pur- 
suits with  the  most  perfect  sympathy,  and 
enabled  him,  by  her  industry  and  vigor, 
to  prosecute  labors  which  physical  weak- 
ness must  otherwise  have  checked  before 


the  best  of  all  his  work  had  been  accom- 
plished. 

I  would  willingly  linger  over  those  inci- 
dents of  his  life  and  characteristics  of  his 
mind  which  endeared  him  to  his  friends; 
but  it  is  better  to  proceed  to  that  which 
the  public  knows  him  by,  and  endeavor  to 
present  some  sort  of  estimate  of  his  gifts 
for  history,  and  the  place  to  which  his 
historical  work  is  entitled.  He  had  pow- 
ers which  would  have  made  him  eminent 
in  many  walks  of  life,  just  as  he  had  a 
brilliance  in  talk  which  shone  out  over  the 
room  whatever  might  be  the  topic  that 
came  up.  History  was,  however,  the  sub- 
ject towards  which  the  whole  current  of 
his  intellect  set,  and  it  was  interesting  to 
notice  how  everything  fell  with  him  into 
history  ;  how  he  inevitably  looked  at  it  as 
an  historian  would. 

Now  what  are  the  capacities  which  the 
historian  specially  needs  ?  Firstly,  he 
must  l>e  accurate,  and  so  fond  of  the  true 
fact  as  to  be  willing  to  spend  much  time 
and  pains  in  tracing  it  out  even  when  it 
seems  to  others  comparatively  trivial. 
Secondly,  he  must  be  keenly  observant, 
that  is  to  say,  he  must  be  able  to  fasten 
on  small  points,  and  discover  in  isolated 
data  the  basis  for  some  generalization,  or 
the  illustration  of  some  principle.  Third- 
ly, he  must  have  a  sound  and  calm  judg- 
ment, which  will  subject  both  his  own  and 
other  people's  inferences  and  generaliza- 
tions to  a  searching  review,  and  weigh  in 
delicate  scales  their  validity.  These  two 
last  mentioned  qualifications  taken  to- 
gether make  up  what  one  calls  the  critical 
faculty;  the  power  of  dealing  with  evi- 
dence as  tending  to  establish  or  discredit 
facts,  and  those  conclusions  which  are 
built  on  the  grouping  of  facts.  Acute- 
ness  alone  is  not  enough,  though  men 
often  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  the  main 
thing  needed.  Nor  is  the  judicial  bal- 
ance alone  enough,  though  etymologically 
the  critic  is  the  judicially-minded  person. 
We  all  know  people  sharp  in  observation 
and  fertile  in  suggestion,  whose  conclu- 
sions have  little  value,  because  they  can- 
not distinguish  between  strong  and  weak 
arguments,  just  as  we  know  solid  and 
well-balanced  minds  who  never  enlighten 
a  subject  because,  while  seeing  the  errors 
of  others,  they  cannot  seize  on  the  posi- 
tive significance  of  facts  known,  but  hith- 
erto unscrutinized.  The  true  critic,  in 
history,  in  philosophy,  in  literature,  in 
psychology,  even  largely  in  the  sciences 
of  nature,  is  he  whose  judgment  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  his  observation,  as  the 
heat  of  the   electric  current   is   evolve 
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where  its  light  kindles.  Fourthly,  the 
historian  must  have  imagination,  not  in- 
deed with  that  intensity  which  makes  the 
poet,  else  his  realizations  of  the  unseen 
may  carry  him  too  far  above  the  earth, 
but  in  sufficient  measure  to  let  him  feel 
the  men  of  other  times  and  countries  to 
be  living  and  real  like  ourselves,  to  pre- 
sent to  him  a  large  and  crowded  picture 
of  a  distant  world  as.  a  world  moving 
struggling,  hoping,  fearing,  enjoying,  be- 
lieving, like  the  world  of  to-day  —  a  world 
in  which  there  is  a  private  life  infinitely 
vaster,  more  complex,  more  interesting 
than  that  public  life  which  is  sometimes 
all  that  the  records  of  the  past  have  trans- 
mitted to  us.  Our  imaginative  historian 
may  or  may  not  be  able  to  reconstruct 
that  private  life  for  us.  If  he  can,  he 
will.  If  the  data  are  too  scanty,  he  will 
wisely  forbear.  Yet  he  will  still  feel  that 
those  whose  movements  on  the  public 
stage  he  chronicles  and  judges,  had  their 
private  life,  and  were  steeped  in  an  en- 
vironment of  natural  and  human  influ- 
ences which  must  have  affected  them  at 
every  turn  ;  and  he  will  so  describe  them 
as  to  make  us  feel  them  human,  and  give 
life  to  the  pallid  figures  of  far-off  warriors 
and  law-givers.  To  these  four,  some  will 
think  there  ought  to  be  added  the  faculty 
of  literary  exposition.  But  one  who  pos- 
sesses in  large  measure  the  last  three,  or 
even  the  last  alone,  cannot  fail  to  interest 
his  readers  ;  and  what  more  does  a  talent 
for  literary  exposition  mean  ? 

Taking  these  four,  we  shall  find  that 
historians  fall  into  two  classes,  according 
as  there  predominates  in  them  the  critical 
or  the  imaginative  faculty.  I  am  far  from 
saying  that  any  one  can  attain  greatness 
without  both :  still  they  may  be  present 
in  very  unequal  degrees.  Some  will  in- 
vestigate facts  and  their  relations  with 
more  care,  and  will  occupy  themselves 
chiefly  with  that  side  of  history  in  which 
positive  and  tangible  conclusions  are 
(from  the  comparative  abundance  of  data) 
most  easily  reached  —  that,  namely,  which 
relates  to  constitutional  and  diplomatic 
matters.  Others  will  be  drawn  towards 
the  dramatic  and  personal  elements  in 
history,  primarily  as  they  appear  in  the 
lives  of  famous  individual  men,  seconda- 
rily as  they  are  seen,  more  dimly  but  not 
less  impressively,  in  groups  and  masses 
of  men,  and  in  a  nation  at  large,  and  will 
also  observe  and  dwell  upon  incidents  of 
private  life  or  features  of  social  and  reli- 
gious custom,  which  the  student  of  stately 
politics  passes  by. 

As  Coleridge  divided  thinkers  into  two 


classes  and  took  Plato  as  the  type  of  one, 
Aristotle  of  the  other,  so  one  might  take 
as  representatives  of  these  two  tenden- 
cies among  historians  Thucydides  for  the 
critical  and  philosophical,  Herodotus  for 
the  imaginative  and  picturesque.  The 
former  does  not  indeed  want  a  sense 
of  the  dramatic  grandeur  of  a  situation  ; 
his  narrative  of  the  Athenian  expedition 
against  Syracuse,  to  take  the  most  obvious 
example,  is  like  a  piece  of  i^schylus  in 
prose.  The  latter  is  by  no  means  with- 
out a  philosophical  view  of  things,  nor 
without  a  critical  instinct,  although  his 
generalizations  are  rudimentary  and  his 
critical  apparatus  is  imperfect.  Each  is 
so  splendid  because  each  is  wide,  with  all 
the  great  gifts  largely,  although  not 
equally,  developed. 

Green  was  an  historian  of  the  Herodo- 
tean  type.  He  possessed,  as  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  show,  the  capacities  which  belong 
to  the  other  type  also;  he  was  diligent, 
critical,  sceptical,  perhaps  too  sceptical, 
and  he  was  eminently  philosophical.  Yet, 
the  imaginative  quality  was  the  leading 
and  distinctive  quality  in  his  mind  and 
writing.  An  ordinary  reader,  if  asked 
what  was  the  main  impression  given  by 
the  "  Short  History  of  the  English  Peo- 
ple," would  answer  that  it  was  the  impres- 
sion of  picturesqueness  and  vividity  — 
picturesqueness  in  the  externals  of  the 
life  described,  vividity  in  that  life  it- 
self. 

I  remember  to  have  once,  in  talking 
with  Green  about  Greek  history,  told  him 
how  I  had  heard  a  distinguished  scholar, 
in  discussing  the  ancient  historians,  dis- 
parage Herodotus  and  declare  him  un- 
worthy to  be  placed  near  Thucydides. 
Green  answered,  almost  with  indignation, 
that  to  say  such  a  thing  showed  that  this 
eminent  scholar  could  have  little  feeling 
for  history.  "Great  as  Thucydides  is," 
he  said,  "  Herodotus  is  far  greater,  or  at 
any  rate  far  more  precious.  His  view 
was  so  much  wider."  I  forget  the  rest 
of  the  conversation,  but  what  he  meant 
was  that  Herodotus,  to  whom  everything 
in  the  world  was  interesting,  and  who  has 
told  us  something  about  every  country  he 
visited  or  heard  of,  had  a  more  fruitful 
conception  of  history  than  his  Athenian 
successor,  who  practically  confined  him- 
self to  politics  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
term,  and  that  even  the  wisdom  of  the 
latter  is  not  so  valuable  to  us  as  the  mis- 
cellaneous budget  of  information  which 
Herodotus  pours  out  about  everything  in 
the  primitive  world. 

This  was  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
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himself.  Everything  was  interesting  to 
him  because  his  imagination  laid  hold  of 
everything.  When  he  travelled,  notiiing 
escaped  his  quick  eye,  perpetually  ranging 
over  the  aspects  of  places  and  society. 
When  he  went  out  to  dinner,  he  noted 
every  person  present,  and  could  tell  you 
afterwards  something  about  them.  He 
had  a  theory,  so  to  speak,  about  each  of 
them,  and  indeed  about  every  one  with 
whom  he  had  ever  exchanged  a  dozen 
words.  When  he  read  the  newspaper,  he 
seemed  to  squeeze  all  the  juice  out  of  it  in 
a  few  minutes.  Nor  was  it  merely  the 
large  events  that  fixed  his  mind :  he  drew 
from  stray  notices  of  minor  current  mat- 
ters evidence  of  principles  or  tendencies 
which  escaped  other  people's  eyes.  You 
never  left  him  without  having  a  flood  of 
new  light  poured  over  the  questions  of 
the  hour.  His  memory  was  retentive,  but 
it  was  not  so  remarkable  as  the  sustained 
keenness  of  apprehension  with  which  he 
read,  and  which  made  him  fasten  upon 
everything  in  a  book  or  in  talk  which  was 
significant,  which  could  be  made  the  ba- 
sis for  an  illustration  of  some  theory. 
This  is  what  I  mean  by  calling  him  He- 
rodotean.  Nothing  was  too  small  nor  too 
apparently  remote  from  the  main  studies 
of  his  life  to  escape  him  or  be  without  in- 
terest for  him.  His  imagination  vitalized 
it,  and  gave  it  immediately  its  place  in 
those  pictures  he  was  always  sketching 
out. 

As  this  faculty  of  discerning  hidden 
meanings  and  relations  was  one  index  and 
consequence  of  his  imaginative  power,  so 
another  was  found  in  that  artistic  gift  to 
which  I  have  just  referred.  To  give  lit- 
erary form  to  everything  was  a  neces- 
sity of  his  intellect.  He  could  not  tell  an 
anecdote  or  repeat  a  conversation  without 
unconsciously  dramatizing  it,  putting  into 
people's  mouths  better  phrases  than  they 
would  have  themselves  employed,  and  giv- 
ing a  finer  point  to  the  moral  which  the 
incident  expressed.  Verbal  accuracy 
sometimes  was  impaired,  but  the  inner 
truth  came  out  the  more  fully. 

Though  he  wrote  very  fast,  and  in  the 
most  familiar  way,  the  style  of  his  letters 
was  as  good,  I  might  say  as  finished,  as 
that  of  his  books.  Every  one  of  them  had 
a  beginning,  middle,  and  end.  The  ideas 
were  developed  in  an  apt  and  graceful 
order,  the  sentences  could  all  be  con- 
strued, the  words  were  choice.  It  was  of 
course  the  same  with  the  short  articles 
which  he  at  one  time  used  to  write  for  the 
Saturday  Review.  They  are  little  essays, 
worthy  to  live  not  only  for  the  excellent 


matter  they  contain,  but  for  the  delicate 
refinement  of  their  form.  Yet  they  were 
all  written  swiftly,  and  sometimes  in  the 
midst  of  physical  weakness  and  exhaus- 
tion. The  friend  I  have  previously  quoted 
describes  the  genesis  of  one.  He  reached 
the  town  of  Troyes  early  one  morning 
with  two  friends,  and  immediately  started 
off  to  explore  it,  darting  hither  and  thither 
through  the  streets  like  a  dog  trying  to 
find  a  scent.  In  two  hours  the  examina- 
tion was  complete.  They  lunched  to- 
gether, took  the  train  on  to  Basel,  got 
there  late  and  went  off  to  bed.  Green, 
however,  wrote  before  he  slept,  and 
brought  down  to  breakfast  with  him  next 
morning  an  article  on  Troyes,  in  which  its 
characteristic  features  were  brought  out 
and  connected  with  ks  fortunes  and  those 
of  the  counts  of  Champagne  during  some 
centuries,  an  article  which  was  really  a 
history  in  miniature.  Then  they  went  out 
together  to  look  at  Basel,  and  being  asked 
some  question  about  that  city  he  gave  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  a  sketch  of  its 
growth  and  character  equally  vivid  and 
equally  systematic,  grouping  all  he  had  to 
say  round  two  or  three  leading  theories. 
Yet  he  had  never  been  in  either  place 
before,  and  had  not  made  a  special  study 
of  either.  He  could  apparently  have  done 
the  same  for  any  other  town  in  France  or 
the  Rhineland. 

One  other  result  of  his  imagination 
must  be  mentioned  —  the  extreme  quick- 
ness of  his  sympathy.  It  had  served  him 
well  in  his  work  among  the  East  End 
poor.  It  made  him  an  immense  favorite 
with  young  people,  in  whose  tastes  and 
pursuits  he  was  always  ready  to  be  inter- 
ested. It  enabled  him  to  pour  life  and 
feeling  into  the  figures  of  a  bygone  age, 
and  become  the  most  human,  and  in  so 
far  the  most  real  and  touching,  of  all  who 
have  dealt  with  English  history.  Wheth- 
er or  not  his  portraits  are  always  true, 
they  are  always  lifelike.  They  seem  to 
breathe. 

There  was  perhaps  nothing  that  struck 
one  so  much  in  daily  intercourse  with 
Green  as  this  passionate  interest  of  his 
in  human  life.  One  may  divide  people  — 
people  (that  is  to  say)  who  are  pronounced 
enough  to  be  classifiable  at  all  —  into 
those  whose  primary  interests  are  in  na- 
ture and  what  relates  to  nature,  and  those 
whose  primary  interests  are  in  and  for 
man.  He  was  the  most  striking  type  I 
have  known  of  the  latter  class,  not  merely 
because  his  human  interests  were  so 
strong,  but  also  because  they  excluded,  to 
a  degree  singular  in  such  an  active  and 
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strenuous  mind,  interests  in  purely  natu- 
ral things.  He  did  not  seem  to  care  for 
or  seek  to  know  any  of  the  sciences  of 
nature  except  in  so  far  as  they  bore  upon 
man's  life,  were  capable  of  explaining  it 
or  of  serving  it.  He  had  a  wonderfully 
keen  eye  for  country,  for  the  direction  and 
character  of  hills,  the  position  and  influ- 
ence of  rivers,  forests,  and  marshes,  of 
changes  in  the  line  of  land  and  sea. 
Readers  of  "The  Making  of  England" 
will  recall  the  picture  of  the  physical  as- 
pects of  England  as  the  Teutonic  invad- 
ers found  it,  as  an  unrivalled  piece  of 
reconstructive  description.  So  on  a  bat- 
tle-field or  in  an  historical  town,  his  per- 
ception of  the  features  of  the  ground  or 
the  site  was  swift  and  unerring.  He  per- 
ceived and  enjoyed  natural  beauty.  But 
his  perception  and  his  enjoyment  must 
always  have  reference  to  human  life.  The 
study  of  the  battle-field  and  the  town  site 
were  aids  to  the  comprehension  of  histori- 
cal events.  The  exquisite  landscape  was 
exquisite,  because  it  was  associated  with 
people  dwelling  there,  with  the  processes 
of  their  political  growth,  with  their  social 
usages,  or  their  ideas.  I  remember  to 
have  had  from  him  years  ago  the  most 
vivid  descriptions  of  the  towns  of  the 
Riviera  and  of  Capri,  where  he  used  to 
pass  the  winter,  but  he  never  touched  on 
anything  which  did  not  illustrate  or  inter- 
twine itself  with  the  life  of  the  people, 
leaving  one  quite  uninformed  on  matters 
purely  physical.  Facts  about  the  height 
or  steepness  of  the  mountains,  the  rela- 
tion of  their  ranges  to  one  another,  or 
their  geological  structure,  or  the  trees  and 
flowers  of  their  upper  regions,  the  pros- 
pects their  summits  command,  the  scenes 
of  beauty  in  their  wild  glens,  or  beside 
their  wood-embossed  lakes  —  all,  in  fact, 
which  the  mountain  lover  delights  in,  and 
which  are  to  him  a  part  of  the  mountain 
ardor,  of  the  passion  for  pure  nature  un- 
sullied by  the  presence  of  man,  —  all  this 
was  cold  to  him.  But  as  soon  as  a  touch 
of  human  life  fell  like  a  sunbeam  across 
the  landscape,  all  became  warm  and  lova- 
ble. 

It  was  the  same  with  art.  With  his  de- 
light in  the  creative  ages  and  their  work, 
his  delicate  perception  of  merit  in  every 
department,  he  had  a  great  fondness  for 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  used  to  de- 
scribe what  he  saw  in  the  galleries  and 
churches  of  Italy  with  extraordinary 
power.  But  here  too  it  was  the  human 
element  that  fascinated  him.  Technical 
merits,  though  of  course  he  observed 
them,  for  he   observed  everything,  were 


forgotten ;  he  dwelt  only  on  what  the  pic- 
ture expressed  or  revealed.  And  for  this 
reason  pure  landscape  painting  gave  him 
comparatively  little  pleasure. 

It  seems  a  truism  to  say  that  a  historian 
ought  to  care  for  all  that  bears  upon  man 
in  the  past  or  in  the  present.  But  there 
are  really  very  few  who  have  cared  as  he 
did,  for  there  are  few  who  have  taken  so 
wide  a  view  of  the  historian's  functions, 
and  have  so  distinctly  set  before  them  as 
their  object  the  comprehension,  and  real- 
ization, and  description  of  the  whole  field 
of  bygone  human  life.  The  past  was  all 
present  to  him  in  this  sense,  that  he  saw 
and  felt  in  it  not  only  those  large  events 
which  annalists  or  state  papers  have  re- 
corded, but  the  every-day  life  of  the  peo- 
ple, their  ideas,  their  habits,  their  external 
surroundings.  And  the  present  was  al- 
ways past  to  him  in  this  sense,  that  in 
spite  of  his  strong  political  feelings,  he 
looked  at  it  with  the  eye  of  a  philosophical 
observer,  he  disengaged  leading  principles 
from  details,  permanent  tendencies  from 
passing  outbursts.  This  great  complex 
mass  of  moral  and  physical  forces  playing 
round  us,  and  driving  us  hither  and  thither 
by  such  a  strange  and  intricate  interlace- 
ment of  movements  that  we  seem  to  per- 
ceive no  more  than  what  is  next  us,  and 
are  unable  to  say  whither  we  are  tending, 
this  roaring  loom  of  time,  as  Goethe  calls 
it,  was  always  before  his  mind,  whose 
keen  and  steady  gaze  tried  to  follow  every 
flash  of  the  shuttle,  and  to  discover  a  di- 
rection and  a  relation  amidst  apparent 
confusion.  His  imagination  visualized, 
so  to  speak,  the  phenomena  as  in  a  pic- 
ture;  his  speculative  faculty  harmonized 
them  under  laws,  measured  them,  and 
sought  to  forecast  their  effects.  Hence 
it  was  a  necessity  to  him  to  know  what 
the  world  was  doing.  The  first  thing  he 
did  every  day,  whatever  other  pressure 
there  might  be  on  him,  was  to  read  the 
daily  newspaper.  The  last  thing  that  he 
ceased  to  read,  when  his  remaining  life 
began  to  be  counted  by  hours,  was  the 
daily  newspaper.  Closely  as  he  followed 
and  sympathized  with  the  fortunes  of  his 
friends,  his  interest  in  the  world  was 
warmer  still.  This  is  the  keynote  of  his 
"History  of  the  English  People."  It  is 
the  whole  nation  that  is  ever  present  to 
him,  as  it  had  been  present  before  to  no 
other  historian. 

Such  power  of  imagination  and  sym- 
pathy as  I  have  endeavored  to  describe  is 
enough  to  make  a  brilliant  writer,  yet  not 
necessarily  a  great  historian.  One  must 
see  how  far  the  other  qualifications,  accu- 
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racy,  acuteness,  judgment,  are  also  pos- 
sessed. 

His  accuracy  has  been  much  disputed. 
When  the  first  burst  of  applause  that  wel- 
comed the  "  Short  History  "  had  subsided, 
several  critics  began  to  attack  it  on  the 
score  of  minor  errors.  They  pointed  out 
a  number  of  statements  of  fact  which  were 
doubtful,  and  others  which  were  incorrect, 
and  spread  in  some  quarters  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  on  the  whole  a  careless 
and  untrustworthy  writer.  I  do  not  deny 
that  there  are  in  the  first  editions  of  the 
*' Short  History"  some  assertions  made 
more  positively  than  the  evidence  war- 
rants, but  this  often  arises  from  the  sum- 
mary method  of  treatment.  A  writer  who 
compresses  the  whole  history  of  England 
into  eight  hundred  pages  of  small  octavo, 
making  his  narrative  not  a  bare  narrative 
but  a  picture  full  of  color  and  incident, 
but  incident  which,  for  brevity's  sake, 
must  often  be  given  by  allusion,  cannot 
be  always  interrupting  the  current  of  the 
story  to  indicate  doubts  or  quote  authori- 
ties for  every  statement  in  which  there 
may  be  an  element  of  conjecture;  and  it 
is  probable  that  in  some  instances  when 
the  authorities  are  examined  their  result 
will  appear  different  from  that  which  the 
author  has  given  them.  On  this  head  the 
"  Short  History,"  if  not  perfect,  is  open  to 
no  grave  censure.  Of  mistakes,  strictly 
so  called  —  i.e.  statements  demonstrably 
incorrect  and  therefore  ascribable  to  haste 
or  carelessness  —  there  are  enough  to 
make  a  considerable  show  under  the  hands 
of  a  hostile  critic,  yet  not  more  than  any 
one  who  has  read  a  good  deal  of  history 
will  be  prepared  to  expect.  The  book 
falls  far  short  of  the  accuracy  of  Bishop 
Thirlwall  or  Ranke,  short  even  of  the 
accuracy  of  Gibbon  or  Carlyle ;  but  it  is 
not  much  below  the  standard  of  Mr. 
Grote's  care,  it  is  up  to  that  of  Macaulay 
or  Robertson,  and  decidedly  above  Dean 
Milman  or  David  Hume.  I  take  famous 
names,  and  could  easily  put  a  better  face 
on  the  matter  by  choosing  for  comparison 
contemporary  writers  whose  literary  em- 
inence is  higher  than  their  historical. 
And  Green's  mistakes,  although  as  I  ad- 
mit pretty  numerous,  were  (for  they  have 
been  corrected  in  later  editions)  nearly  all 
in  very  small  matters.  He  puts  an  event 
in  one  year  which  happened  in  the  preced- 
ing December ;  he  calls  a  man  John  whose 
name  was  William.  These  are  mistakes 
to  the  eye  of  a  civil  service  examiner,  but 
they  seldom  make  any  difference  to  the 
general  reader,  for  they  do  not  affect  the 
doctrines   and  pictures  which   the  book 


contains,  and  which  give  it  its  permanent 
value  as  well  as  its  literary  charm.  Still 
they  are  a  blemish,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
be  able  to  add  that  his  later  and  more  de- 
tailed work,  "The  Making  of  England," 
though  it  contains  plenty  of  debatable 
matter,  as  in  the  paucity  of  authentic  data 
any  such  book  must  do,  has  been  charged 
with  very  few  misstatements  in  matters  of 
fact. 

In  considering  his  critical  gift,  it  is  well 
to  distinguish  those  two  elements  of  acute 
perception  and  sober  judgment  which 
were  specified  a  few  pages  back,  for  he 
possessed  the  former  in  much  larger 
measure  than  the  latter.  The  same  activ- 
ity of  mind  which  made  him  notice  every- 
thing while  travelling  or  moving  in  society, 
played  incessantly  upon  the  data  of  his 
historical  works,  and  supplied  him  with 
endless  theories  as  to  the  meaning  of  a 
statement,  the  source  it  came  from,  the 
way  it  had  been  transmitted,  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  was  made.  No  one 
could  be  more  keen  and  penetrating  in 
what  the  Germans  call  Quellenforschung 
—  the  collection,  and  investigation,  and 
testing  of  the  sources  of  history  —  nor 
could  any  one  be  more  painstaking.  His 
inaccuracies  did  not  arise  from  an  indo- 
lence that  left  any  stone  unturned,  but 
rather  from  an  occupation  with  the  idea 
which  sometimes  drew  his  attention  away 
from  the  details  of  time  and  place.  The 
ingenuity  with  which  he  built  up  theories 
was  as  admirable  as  the  literary  skill 
with  which  he  stated  them.  People  whom 
that  skill  fascinated  sometimes  fancied 
that  it  was  all  style.  But  the  style  was 
the  least  part  of  it.  The  bright  facility 
in  theorizing,  the  power  of  grouping  facts 
under  new  aspects,  the  skill  in  gathering 
and  sifting  evidence  were  fully  as  remark- 
able as  those  artistic  qualities  which  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  the  paragraphs  and 
sentences  and  phrases.  What  danger 
there  was  arose  from  this  facility.  His 
mind  was  so  fertile  and  so  imaginative, 
could  see  so  much  in  a  theory  and  apply 
it  so  dexterously,  that  his  judgment  some- 
times suffered.  It  was  dazzled  by  the 
brilliance  of  his  invention.  I  do  not 
think  he  loved  his  theories  specially  be- 
cause they  were  his  own,  for  he  often 
modified  or  abandoned  them,  and  he  was 
always  ready  to  give  an  eager  attention  to 
any  one  else's  suggestions.  But  he  had 
a  passion  for  light,  and  when  a  new  view 
seemed  to  him  to  explain  things  previ- 
ously dark,  he  found  it  hard  to  acquiesce 
in  uncertainty  or  patiently  to  suspend  his 
judgment.     Some  of  his  theories  he  him^ 
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self  dropped.  Some  others  he  probably 
would  have  dropped,  as  the  authorities  he 
respected  have  not  embraced  them.  Oth- 
ers have  made  their  way  into  general 
acceptance,  and  will  become  still  more 
useful  as  future  inquirers  work  them  out. 
But  it  may  safely  be  said  of  his  theories, 
that  whether  right  or  wrong,  they  were 
always  instructive.  Every  one  of  them 
is  based  upon  some  facts,  whose  impor- 
tance had  not  been  so  fully  seen  before, 
and  suggests  a  point  of  view  which  is 
'worth  considering.  He  may  sometimes 
appear  extravagant  —  he  is  never  weak, 
or  silly,  or  perverse.  And  so  far  from 
being  credulous,  his  natural  tendency  was 
towards  doubt. 

On  its  imaginative  side,  his  mind  was 
constructive:  on  its  logical  side,  it  was 
solvent  and  sceptical.  Imagination  is 
doubtless  to  most  men  the  faculty  by 
whose  aid  construction  takes  place;  but 
it  is  seldom  that  a  strong  imagination  is 
coupled  with  so  unsparing  a  criticism  as 
his  was  of  the  materials  on  which  the 
constructive  faculty  has  to  work.  Some- 
times the  one  power,  sometimes  the  oth- 
er, carried  the  day  with  him.  But  his 
later  tendencies  were  rather  towards  scep- 
ticism, and  towards  what  one  may  call  a 
severe  and  ascetic  view  of  history.  While 
writing  "The  Making  of  England,"  and 
the  (still  unpublished)  "  Conquest  of  En- 
gland," he  used  to  lament  to  me  the  scant- 
iness of  the  materials,  and  the  barren 
dryness  which  he  feared  the  books  would 
ccnsequently  show.  "  How  am  I  to  make 
anything  of  these  meagre  entries  of 
marches  and  battles  which  make  up  the 
history  of  whole  centuries  ?  Here  are  the 
Norsemen  and  Danes  ravaging  and  occu- 
pying the  country;  we  learn  hardly  any- 
thing about  them  from  English  sources, 
and  nothing  at  all  from  Danish.  How 
can  one  conceive  and  describe  them?  how 
hav^  any  comprehension  of  what  England 
was  like  in  the  districts  they  took  and 
ruled  ?  "  I  tried  to  get  him  to  work  in  the 
Norse  Sagas,  and  remember  in  particular 
to  have  entreated  him  when  he  came  to 
the  battle  of  Brunanburh  to  eke  out  the 
pitifully  scanty  records  of  that  great  fight 
from  the  account  given  of  it  in  the  famous 
story  of  the  Icelandic  hero,  Egil,  son  of 
Skallagrim.  But  he  answered  that  the 
Saga  was  unhistorical,  a  bit  of  legend 
written  down  more  than  a  century  after 
tlje  event,  and  that  he  could  not,  by  using 
it  in  the  text,  appear  to  trust  it,  or  mix  up 
authentic  history  with  fable.  It  was  urged 
that  he  could  guard. himself  in  a  note  from 
being  supposed  to  take  it  for  more  than 


what  it  was,  a  most  picturesque  embel- 
lishment of  his  tale.  But  he  stood  firm. 
Throughout  these  two  last  books,  he 
steadily  refrained  from  introducing  any 
matter,  however  lively  or  romantic,  which 
could  not  stand  the  test  of  his  stringent 
criticism,  and  used  laughingly  to  tell  how 
Dean  Stanley  had  long  ago  said  to  him, 
after  reading  one  of  his  earliest  pieces: 
"  I  see  you  are  in  danger  of  growing  pic- 
turesque. Beware  of  it.  I  have  suffered 
for  it." 

If  in  these  later  years  he  was  more 
cautious,  and  reined  in  his  imagination 
more  tightly,  the  change  was  certainly  due 
to  no  failing  in  his  ingenuity.  Nothing 
in  all  his  work  shows  higher  constructive 
quality  than  "The  Making  of  England." 
He  had  to  deal  with  a  time  which  has  left 
us  scarcely  any  authentic  records,  and  to 
piece  together  his  narrative  and  his  pic- 
ture of  the  country  out  of  these  records, 
and  the  indications,  faint  and  scattered, 
and  often  capable  of  several  interpreta- 
tions, which  are  supplied  by  the  remains 
of  Roman  roads  and  villas,  the  names  of 
places,  the  boundaries  of  local  divisions, 
the  casual  statements  of  writers  many 
centuries  later.  The  result  is  nothing 
less  than  wonderful,  and  will  remain  the 
most  enduring  witness  of  his  historical 
power.  For  here  it  is  not  a  question  of 
mere  literary  brilliance.  The  results  are 
due  to  unwearied  patience,  exquisite  pen- 
etration, sober  weighing  of  evidence, 
joined  to  that  power  of  realizing  things 
in  the  concrete  by  which  a  picture  is  con- 
jured up  out  of  a  mass  of  phenomena, 
everything  falling  into  its  place  under 
laws  which  seem  to  prove  themselves  as 
soon  as  they  are  stated. 

Of  his  literary  style  nothing  need  be 
said,  for  every  one  has  felt  its  charm. 
But  it  is  not  without  interest  to  observe 
that  so  accomplished  a  master  of  words 
had  little  verbal  memory.  He  used  to  say 
that  he  could  never  recollect  a  phrase  in 
its  exact  form,  and  readers  of  his  history 
will  recall  instances  in  which,  speaking 
from  memory,  he  has  unconsciously  va- 
ried some  recorded  expression.  Nor  had 
he  any  turn  for  languages.  German  he 
never  knew  at  all,  a  fact  which  makes  the 
compass  of  his  historical  knowledge  ap- 
pear all  the  more  wonderful,  and  though 
lie  had  spent  several  winters  in  Italy,  he 
did  not  speak  Italian  except  for  the  ele- 
mentary purposes  of  travelling.  The 
same  want  of  mere  verbal  memory  may 
have  borne  a  part  in  this,  but  it  was  not 
unconnected  with  the  vehemence  of  his 
interest  in  the  substance  of  things.     He 
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was  so  anxious  to  get  at  the  kernel  that 
he  could  not  stop  to  examine  the  nut.  In 
this  absence  of  linguistic  gifts,  as  well  as 
in  the  keenness  of  his  observations  he 
resembled  the  late  Dean  of  Westminster, 
who  though  he  had  travelled  in  and 
brought  back  all  that  was  best  worth 
knowing  from  every  country  in  Europe 
had  no  facility  ia  any  language  but  his 
own.  Another  taste,  however,  whose  ab- 
sence used  to  excite  surprise  in  that  ad- 
mirable master  of  style,  I  mean  the  love 
of  music,  was  present  in  Green,  whose 
feeling  for  that  most  emotional  of  the  arts 
was  deep  and  fine. 

He  was  not  one  of  those  whose  person- 
ality is  unlike  their  books,  for  there  was 
in  both  the  same  fertility,  the  same  vivac- 
ity, the  same  keenness  of  sympathy. 
Nevertheless  those  who  knew  him  used 
to  feel  that  they  got  from  his  conversa- 
tion an  even  higher  impression  of  his  in- 
tellectual power  than  they  did  from  his 
writings,  because  everything  was  so  swift 
and  so  spontaneous.  Such  talk  has  rarely 
been  heard  in  our  generation,  so  gay,  so 
vivid,  so  various,  so  full  of  anecdote  and 
illustration,  so  acute  in  criticism,  so  can- 
did in  consideration,  so  graphic  in  de- 
scription, so  abundant  in  sympathy,  so 
flashing  in  insight,  so  full  of  color  and 
emotion  as  well  as  of  knowledge  and 
thought.  One  had  to  forbid  one's  self  to 
visit  him  in  the  evening,  because  it  was 
impossible  to  break  off  before  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  And  unlike  many  illus- 
trious talkers,  he  was  just  as  willing  to 
listen  as  to  speak.  Indeed  one  of  the 
chief  charms  of  his  company  was  that  it 
made  you  feel  so  much  better  than  your 
ordinary  self.  His  appreciation  of  what- 
ever had  afly  worth  in  it,  his  comments 
and  replies,  so  stimulated  the  interlocu- 
tor's mind  that  it  moved  faster  and  could 
hit  upon  apter  expressions  than  at  any 
other  time.  The  same  gifts  which  shone 
out  in  his  talk,  lucid  arrangement  of  ideas, 
perfect  command  of  words,  and  a  refined 
skill  in  perceiving  the  tendencies  of  those 
whom  he  addressed,  would  have  made 
him  an  admirable  public  speaker.  I  do 
not  remember  that  he  ever  did  speak,  in 
his  later  years,  to  any  audience  larger 
than  a  committee  of  twenty.  But  he  was 
a  most  eloquent  preacher.  The  first  time 
I  ever  saw  him  was  in  St.  Philip's,  Step- 
ney, some  seventeen  years  ago,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  impression  made  on 
me  by  the  impassioned  sentences  that 
rang  through  the  church  from  the  fiery 
little  figure  in  the  pulpit  with  its  thin  face 
and  bright  black  eyes. 


What  Green  did,  precious  as  it  is  to 
students  and  delightful  to  the  public, 
seems  to  those  who  used  to  listen  to  him 
little  in  comparison  with  what  he  would 
have  done  had  longer  life  and  a  more  ro- 
bust body  been  granted  him.  Some  of  his 
greatest  gifts  would  not  have  found  their 
full  scope  till  he  came  to  treat  of  a  period 
where  the  materials  for  history  are  ample, 
and  where  he  could  have  allowed  himself 
space  to  deal  with  them,  such  a  period, 
for  instance,  as  that  of  his  early  choice, 
the  Angevin  kings  of  England.  Yet,  even 
basing  themselves  on  what  he  has  done, 
they  will  not  fear  to  claim  for  him  a  place 
among  the  foremost  writers  of  our  time. 
He  has  certainly  left  behind  him  no  one 
who  combines  so  many  of  the  best  gifts. 
We  have  historians  equally  learned, 
equally  industrious.  We  have  two  or 
three  whose  accuracy  is  more  scrupulous, 
and  their  judgment  more  uniformly  sober 
and  cautious.  But  we  have  no  one,  and 
we  may  not  for  many  years  to  come  have 
any  one,  in  whom  so  much  knowledge  and 
so  wide  a  range  of  interests  are  united  to 
such  ingenuity,  acuteness,  originality  of 
view,  and  to  such  a  power  of  presenting 
results  in  rich,  clear,  and  pictorial  lan- 
guage. A  great  master  of  style  may  be 
a  worthless  historian.  A  skilful  investi- 
gator and  sound  reasoner  may  be  unready- 
able  ;  the  conjunction  of  the  highest  gifts 
for  investigation  with  the  highest  gifts  for 
exposition  is  a  rare  conjunction,  which 
cannot  be  prized  too  highly,  for  it  not  only 
advances  history,  but  it  creates  a  taste  for 
history,  and  brings  historical  methods  as 
well  as  historical  facts,  within  the  horizon 
of  the  ordinary  reader. 

Of  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  En- 
glish history,  the  first,  and  that  which  was 
most  promptly  appreciated,  was  the  in- 
tensity with  which  he  realized,  and  the  skill 
with  which  he  brought  out  the  life  of  the 
people  of  England,  and  taught  his  readers 
that  the  exploits  of  kings  and  the  intrigues 
of  ministers,  and  the  struggles  of  parties  in 
Parliament,  are,  after  all,  secondary  mat- 
ters, and  important  only  in  so  far  as  they 
affect  the  welfare  or  stimulate  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  great  mass  of  undis- 
tinguished humanity  in  whose  hands  the 
future  of  a  nation  lies.  He  changed  the 
old-fashioned  distribution  of  our  annals 
into  certain  periods,  showing  that  such 
divisions  often  obscured  the  true  connec- 
tion of  events,  and  suggesting  new  and 
better  groupings.  And,  lastly,  he  has 
laid,  in  his  latest  books,  a  firm  and  endur- 
ing foundation  for  our  mediaeval  history 
by  that  account  of  the  Teutonic  occupa- 
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tion  of  England,  of  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try as  they  found  it,  and  the  way  they 
conquered  and  began  to  organize  it,  which 
has  been  already  dwelt  on  as  the  most 
signal  proof  of  his  constructive  power. 

Many  readers  will  be  disposed  to  place 
him  near  Macaulay,  for  though  he  was 
less  weighty  he  was  far  more  subtle,  and 
not  less  fascinating.  To  fewer  perhaps 
will  it  occur  to  compare  him  with  Gibbon, 
yet  I  am  emboldened  by  the  opinion  of 
one  of  our  greatest  living  historians  to 
venture  on  the  comparison.  There  are 
indeed  wide  differences  between  the  two 
men.  Green's  style  has  not  the  majestic 
march  of  Gibbon  :  it  is  quick  and  eager 
almost  to  restlessness.  Nor  is  his  judg- 
ment so  uniformly  grave  and  sound.  But 
the  characteristic  note  of  his  genius  was 
also  that  of  Gibbon's,  the  combination  of 
a  perfect  mastery  of  multitudinous  details, 
with  a  large  and  luminous  view  of  those 
far-reaching  forces  and  relations  which 
govern  the  fortunes  of  peoples  and  guide 
the  course  of  empire.  This  width  and 
comprehensiveness,  this  power  of  mass- 
ing for  the  purposes  of  argument  the  facts 
which  his  art  has  just  been  clothing  in  its 
most  brilliant  hues,  is  the  highest  of  all  a 
historian's  gifts,  and  is  the  one  which 
seems  most  of  all  to  establish  his  position 
among  the  leading  historical  minds  of  our 
century.  James  Bryce. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

{continued^ 

Some  time  after  this  another  incident, 
which  had  no  small  bearing  upon  the  story 
of  one  of  these  young  pairs,  occurred  at 
Dalrulzian.  Rintoul  had  never  concealed 
his  opposition,  but  neither  had  it  ever 
become  a  subject  of  personal  conflict  be- 
tween John  Erskine  and  himself.  He  had 
gone  away  after  his  own  explanation,  for 
time  did  not  stand  still  while  these  events 
were  going  on,  and  even  a  Guardsman 
has  periods  of  duty.  Shortly  after  he  re- 
turned to  Lindores,  some  question  about 
the  boundaries  of  the  estates  made  it  ex- 
pedient that  there  should  be  formal  com- 
munications between  the  two  houses. 
Rintoul  undertook  to  be  the  messenger. 
He  had  been  with  his  regiment  for  the 
last  two  months,  and  he  had  not  inquired 
into  local  events.  He  was,  therefore,  not 
in  the   least  prepared  for  the  sight  that 


encountered  him  when  he  knocked  at  John 
Erskine's  door.  It  was  opened  to  him  by 
Rolls,  in  all  the  glory  of  shining  '*  blacks  " 
and  snowy  neckcloth,  as  composed,  as 
authoritative,  as  fully  in  command  of  him- 
self and  everything  about  him,  as  he  had 
ever  been.  Rintoul,  though  he  was  a  lord 
and  a  soldier  and  a  fine  fellow,  gave  a 
jump  backwards,  which  scattered  the 
gravel  on  the  path.  "  Good  lord,  Rolls  ! " 
he  cried.  It  was  not  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise. He  had  done  his  best  to  forget 
Rolls,  and  he  had  succeeded.  To  have 
so  many  painful  associations  thus  recalled 
was  unpleasant ;  and  the  sight  of  him,  so 
suddenly,  without  warning,  an  undeniable 
shock. 

"  Ay,  my  lord,  it's  just  Rolls,"  said  the 
butler,  barring,  as  it  were,  his  entrance. 
Rolls  regarded  the  young  man  with  a 
stern  air;  and  even  when  Rintoul,  recov- 
ering himself,  began  to  express  pleasure 
at  his  return,  and  great  interest  in  hearing 
how  it  was,  the  face  of  Rolls  remained 
unmoved.  He  changed  his  mind,  how- 
ever, about  barring  the  entrance,  and 
slowly  showed  Rintoul  into  the  vacant 
dining-room,  which  he  entered  after  him, 
shutting  the  door. 

"  I'll  easy  tell  your  lordship  how  I  got 
out,"  he  said;  "but  there's  mair  pressing 
matter  in  hand.  They  tell  me,  my  lord, 
that  ye  will  not  yield  to  have  my  maister, 
John  Erskine  of  Dalrulzian,  for  Lady 
Edith's  man.  I  would  like  to  hear  if  that's 
true." 

"  It's  a  curious  sort  of  question  to  ask," 
said  Rintoul.  "  I  might  ask  what's  that 
to  you,  Rolls  ?  " 

"Ay,  so  ye  might  —  it  would  be  just 
like  you,  my  lord;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  politic  in  all  the  circumstances. 
What  for  are  you  opposing  it.?  Ye're  to 
marry  Miss  Nora,  and  get  your  ain  will 
and  pleasure.  I  wish  her  much  joy,  poor 
thing,  and  strength  of  mind  to  bear  a* 
that's  before  her.  What  is  your  lordship's 
objection  to  my  maister,  if  I  may  make 
so  bold  as  to  ask  ?  " 

"You  are  not  very  complimentary," 
said  Rintoul,  growing  red. 

"No,  I'm  no'  complimentary,  my  lord; 
it's  no'  my  line.  Will  you  tell  me  what's 
set  you  against  this  marriage?  for  that  is 
what  I  would  like  to  ken." 

Rintoul  tried  to  laugh,  though  it  would 
have  pleased  him  better  to  knock  his 
monitor  down.  "You  must  see,  Rolls, 
that  a  thing  like  this  is  my  own  concern,'* 
he  said. 

"It's  my  concern  as  well,"  said  Rolls. 
"There's  mair  between  you  and  mc,  my 
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lord,  than  I'm  wanting  to  tell ;  but  if  T 
was  in  your  lordship's  place,  I  would  not 
rin  counter  to  them  that  has  proved  them- 
selves your  best  friend " 

"Rolls!  what  are  you  doing  here?" 
cried  John  Erskine  with  amazement,  sud- 
denly opening  the  door. 

The  countenance  of  Rolls  was  quite 
impassive.  *'  I  was  giving  my  Lord  Rin- 
toul  an  account  of  my  marvellous  deliver- 
ance out  o'  my  prison,  sir,"  he  said,  "and 
how  it  was  thought  I  had  suffered  enough 
in  my  long  wait  for  the  trial.  And  that 
was  true.  Much  have  I  suffered,  and 
many  a  thought  has  gone  through  my 
head.  I'm  real  ripened  in  my  judgment, 
and  avvfu'  well  acquaint  with  points  o' 
law.  But  I  hope  I  may  never  have  any- 
thing more  ado  with  such  subjects  —  if  it 
be  not  upon  very  urgent  occasion,"  Rolls 
said.  And  he  withdrew  with  a  solemn 
bow  to  Rintoul,  in  his  usual  methodical 
and  important  way. 

Rintoul  had  come  to  see  John  Erskine 
upon  a  matter  of  business  ;  but  they  had 
never  ceased  to  be  friends  —  as  good 
friends,  that  is,  as  they  ever  had  been. 
And  the  similarity  of  their  situation  no 
doubt  awakened  new  sympathies  in  their 
minds.  At  least,  whatever  was  the  cause, 
this  meeting  did  much  to  draw  them  to- 
gether. It  was  now  that  Rintoul  showed 
to  John  the  real  good  feeling  that  was  in 
him.  "I  have  not  been  on  your  side,  I 
confess,"  he  said.  "  I  have  thought  Edith 
might  do  belter.  I  don't  hide  it  from 
you.  But  you  need  not  fear  that  I  will 
stand  in  your  way.  I'm  in  the  same  box 
myself.  My  lord  likes  my  affair  just  as 
little  as  he  likes  yours.  But  of  course  if 
she  sticks  fast  to  you,  as  she'll  certainly 
do,  what  can  he  make  of  it?  Everything 
must  come  right  in  the  end." 

CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

Thus  between  threats  and  promises, 
and  patience  and  obstinacy,  it  came  grad- 
ually to  pass  that  Lord  Lindores  had  to 
yield.  He  made  that  winter  a  very  un- 
happy one  to  his  family  —  and  it  was  not 
more  agreeable  to  himself;  for  it  was  not 
long  before  he  arrived  at  the  conviction 
that  he  could  make  nothing  by  his  oppo- 
sition. In  Rintoul's  case,  this  had  been 
evident  to  him  from  the  very  first,  but  he 
had  tried  for  some  time  to  delude  himself 
with  the  idea  that  Edith  would  and  must 
yield  to  his  will.  The  successive  stages 
of  wrath,  bewildered  surprise,  impatient 
certainty,  and  then  of  a  still  more  disa- 
greeable conviction  that  whatever  he 
might  say  or  do  he  would  not  overcome 
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this  girl,  went  over  him  one  after  another, 
irritating  and  humiliating  his  arbitrary 
spirit.  A  father  may  consent  to  the  fact 
that  beyond  a  certain  point  he  cannot  co- 
erce his  full-grown  son  ;  but  to  be  opposed 
and  vanquished  by  a  chit  of  a  girl,  is  hard 
upon  him.  To  see  a  soft,  small  creature, 
whom  he  could  almost  blow  away,  whom 
he  could  crush  in  his  hand  like  a  butter- 
fly, standing  up  in  all  the  force  of  a  dis- 
tinct and  independent  being  before  him, 
and  asserting  her  own  will  and  judgment 
against  his,  —  this  was  "Almost  more  than 
he  could  bear.  He  came,  however,  grad- 
ually to  a  perception  of  what  can  and  what 
cannot  be  done  in  the  way  of  moral  com- 
pulsion. It  had  succeeded  with  Carry, 
and  he  had  not  been  able  at  first  to  imag- 
ine that  it  would  not  succeed  equally  with 
Edith;  but  gradually  his  mind  was  unde- 
ceived. He  had  in  reality  given  up  the 
contest  long  before  he  would  confess  to 
himself,  and  still  longer  before  he  would 
allow  to  the  world,  that  it  was  so.  If  he 
could  do  nothing  else,  he  would  at  least 
keep  his  household  in  suspense,  and  make 
the  cup  as  bitter  as  possible  to  them  be- 
fore they  should  be  allowed  to  touch  the 
sweet. 

Lord  Lindores,  with  all  these  vexations 
upon  his  head,  experienced  for  a  moment 
an  absolute  pause  in  his  individual  career 
and  prospects.  He  was  assailed  with  that 
disgust  which  is  one  of  the  curses  of  age 
and  experience.  Cui  bono?  it  is  the  old- 
est of  reflections  and  the  most  persist- 
ent. To  what  good  is  all  the  work  and 
labor  under  the  sun  ?  What  did  it  matter 
to  him  to  gain  an  empty  distinction,  if  his 
children  were  to  melt  away  on  all  sides  of 
him,  and  merge  into  the  lower  classes  — 
which  was  how,  in  a  moment  of  natural 
exasperation,  he  represented  the  matter  to 
himself.  But  afterwards  there  was  a  re- 
action, as  was  equally  natural.  He  re- 
flected that  he  was  only  fifty-five,  and  that 
what  a  man  enjoys  himself  is  more  to  him 
than  anything  his  grandchildren  are  likely 
to  enjoy.  If  he  was  sure  of  never  having 
any  grandchildren,  it  would  still  be  worth 
his  while  to  be  Lord  Dunearn  in  the  peer- 
age of  Great  Britain,  and  take  his  seat  and 
wear  his  robes  in  Westminster.  Till  these 
glories  were  attained,  what  was  he?  —  a 
mere  Scots  lord,  good  for  nothing.  A 
man's  children  are  not  the  only  interests 
he  has  in  life  ;  especially  when  they  are 
married  he  can  shake  them  off  —  he  can 
re-enter  the  world  without  encumbrance. 
And  Lord  Lindores  remembered  that  life 
and  the  pleasures  of  his  rank  could  be  en- 
joyed soberly  with  his  wife  at  a  moderate 
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expense  if  the  young  people  were  all  o£E 
his  hand.  He  had  been  but  an  uncomfort- 
able husband  of  late  years,  and  yet  he 
loved  his  wife  as  she  loved  him,  in  fre- 
quent disagreements,  in  occasional  angers 
and  impatiences,  and  much  disappoint- 
ment. What  would  become  of  the  world 
if  love  did  not  manage  to  hold  its  footing 
through  all  these?  The  boys  and  girls  of 
the  highflown  kind  are  of  opinion  that 
love  is  too  feeble  to  bear  the  destruction 
of  the  ideal.  But  that  is  all  these  young 
persons  know.  Love  has  the  most  robust 
vitality  in  the  world  —  it  outlives  every- 
thing. Lord  Lindores  was  often  irritated 
beyond  description  by  his  wife,  who  would 
not  understand  his  ways,  and  was  contin- 
ually diverging  into  ridiculous  by-paths  of 
her  own.  And  she  was  more  disappointed 
in  him  —  more  hurt  and  mortified  by  his 
shortcomings  than  words  can  say.  But 
yet  they  loved  each  other.  So  much,  that 
it  gradually  began  to  dawn  upon  him  with 
a  sense  of  solace,  that  when  the  House  of 
Lords  called  him,  as  he  hoped,  he  and  she 
together,  without  any  young  people  to 
trouble  them,  would  yet  take  their  pleas- 
ure together,  and  enjoy  it  and  their  ele- 
vated position,  and  be  able  to  afford  it, 
which  was  the  best  of  all.  She,  at  fifty, 
was  still  a  handsome  woman  ;  and  he  had  a 
presence  which  many  younger  men  might 
have  envied.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
imagination  of  Lady  Lindores  would  have 
been  equally  delighted  with  this  dream  : 
but  it  would  have  pleased  her  to  know  that 
he  looked  forward  to  it,  which  is  next  best. 
Animated  by  this  thought,  Lord  Lindores 
gathered  himself  together  and  returned  to 
public  business  with  all  his  heart  and 
soul.  He  took  possession  unhesitatingly, 
as  has  been  said,  of  the  Tinto  power  and 
influence.  Torrance  had  opposed  him  in 
politics,  and  thus  neutralized  the  advan- 
tage of  a  family  union  against  which  noth- 
ing in  the  county  could  stand.  But  now, 
with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction.  Lord  Lindores 
drew  into  his  hand  the  influence  of  Tinto 
too. 

This  went  on  for  some  time  with  little 
warning  of  the  insecurity  of  tenure  by 
which  he  held  his  power.  Beaufort  had 
at  last  withdrawn  from  Dalrulzian,  though 
it  was  not  absolutely  certain  that  he  had 
left  the  neighborhood.  The  minds  of  the 
family  were,  however,  eased  by  his  aban- 
donment of  the  ground  so  far.  And  Lady 
Car  lived  very  quietly,  seldom  making  her  | 
appearance  out  of  her  own  grounds,  and  j 
never  once  appearing  at  Lindores.  She 
would  not,  indeed,  on  any  argument,  re- 
turn to  her  old  home.     Though  she  was 
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urged  by  her  mother  and  sister  with  many 
soft  entreaties.  Carry  would  never  yield  on 
this  point.  Her  countenance  seemed  to 
blanch  when  it  was  suggested,  though  she 
would  give  no  reason  but  a  tremulous,  oft- 
repeated  "  No,  no ;  oh  no,  no."  When 
she  drove  out,  she  would  sometimes  call 
at  the  door  to  fetch  them,  sometimes  to 
convey  them  home,  but  they  could  not 
induce  her  to  cross  the  familiar  thresh- 
old. She  was  uneasy  even  in  the  very 
neighborhood  of  the  house,  and  breathed 
more  freely  when  it  was  out  of  sight. 
This  extraordinary  objection  to  her  fa- 
ther's house  kept  her  almost  a  prisoner 
in  her  own;  for  where  could  a  widow  of 
but  a  few  mouths  go,  except  to  her  par- 
ents.? No  other  visiting  was  possible. 
She  was  not  even,  they  thought,  very 
desirous  of  Edith's  society,  but  liked  to 
be  alone,  interesting  herself  in  the  alter- 
ations of  furniture  and  new  arrangements 
she  was  making;  a  great  many  of  the 
faded  grandeurs  upon  which  Pat  Tor- 
rance prided  himself  had  already  been 
put  away.  For  the  moment  this  was 
the  only  sign  of  feeling  herself  her  own 
mistress  which  Lady  Car  displayed. 

Other  revolutions,  however,  were  at 
hand.  There  came  a  moment  when  it 
happened  that  one  of  the  orders  Lord 
Lindores  had  given  was  disobeyed,  and 
when  an  explanation  was  asked,  the  an- 
swer given  was  that  Lady  Car  herself  had 
given  other  orders.  This  irritated  her 
father  greatly,  and  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  uncertainty  in  which  things  were 
could  exist  no  longer  —  that  he  must  have 
an  explanation  with  his  daughter.  He 
set  out  for  this  purpose  with  a  little  impa- 
tient determination  to  bring  Carry  to  her 
senses.  He  had  been  tolerating  much 
which  it  was  ridiculous  to  go  on  tolerat- 
ing. All  the  family  had  humored  her,  he 
felt,  as  if  she  had  been  an  inconsolable 
widow,  broken-hearted  and  incapable  of 
any  exertion.  At  this,  he  could  not  but 
smile  within  himself  as  he  thought  of  it. 
It  was  a  pity,  perhaps,  for  Torrance,  poor 
fellow,  but  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  it 
was  a  most  fortunate  accident  for  Car. 
To  be  his  wife,  perhaps,  had  its  disagree- 
ables, but  there  could  be  no  more  desira- 
ble position  than  that  of  his  widow;  and 
to  indulge  Carry's  whims  as  they  had  all 
been  doing,  and  keep  every  annoyance 
out  of  her  way  as  if  she  had  been  heart- 
broken, was  too  absurd.  He  decided  that 
it  would  be  well  to  have  a  clear  under- 
standing once  for  all.  She  was  left  by  the 
will  in  uncontrolled  authority,  and  it  was 
full  time  to  show  her  that  this  did  not,  of 
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course,  interfere  with  the  authorit}'  of  her 
father,  who  was  her  natural  guide  and 
protector.  "Your  husband,  of  course, 
took  this  into  consideration,"  he  intended 
to  say.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
had  to  brace  himself  up  for  the  interview 
with  a  clear  sense  that  it  might  be  a  pain- 
ful one ;  and  that,  as  he  went  along,  Lord 
Lindores  did  what  was  a  great  tribute  to 
the  altered  position  of  Carry  —  arranged 
the  subjects  of  their  interview  in  his  mind, 
and  settled  with  himself  what  he  was  to 
say. 

A  great  deal  can  happen  in  a  neighbor- 
hood, even  when  it  is  full  of  gossiping 
society,  without  reaching  the  ears  of  the 
persons  most  intimately  concerned,  and 
Lord  Lindores  had  been  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  much  which  had  alarmed  and 
disquieted  his  wife.  She  was  aware,  but 
he  was  not,  that  Beaufort  still  lingered  in 
the  vicinity,  not  living  indeed  in  one 
place,  but  making  frequent  expeditions 
from  Edinburgh,  or  from  the  further 
north,  sometimes  to  the  little  hotel  at 
Dunearn,  sometimes  to  other  little  towns 
in  the  neighborhood,  from  which  he  could 
come  for  the  day,  or  even  for  a  few  hours, 
to  see  Carry  in  her  solitude.  Lady  Lin- 
dores had  discovered  this  with  all  the 
pain  of  anxiety  and  wounded  disapproval, 
—  wounded  that  Carry  could  think  it  right 
to  do  what  seemed  to  herself  so  little 
suited  to  the  dignity  and  delicacy  of  her 
position  :  and  though  scarcely  a  word  had 
been  said  between  them  on  the  subject, 
it  had  brought  pain  and  embarrassment 
into  their  intercourse  ;  for  Carry  was  irri- 
tated and  wounded  beyond  measure  by 
the  consciousness  of  her  mother's  disap- 
proval. She,  of  whom  Torrance  had  de- 
clared in  his  brutal  way  that  she  was  too 
proud  to  go  wrong,  was  incapable  indeed 
even  of  conceiving  the  possibility  that 
"going  wrong"  should  be  in  any  one's 
thought  of  her.  In  her  own  mind,  the 
fervor  with  which  she  had  turned  back  to 
the  love  of  her  life,  the  eagerness  with 
which,  at  the  very  earliest  moment,  she 
had  sought  his  pardon,  were  the  only 
compensations  she  could  give  him  for  the 
falsehood  into  which  she  had  been  forced 
and  the  sufferings  that  had  been  inflicted 
upon  him.  How  could  she  pretend  to 
build  a  wall  of  false  delicacy  around  her- 
self and  keep  him  at  a  distance,  while  her 
heart  was  solely  bent  upon  making  up  to 
liim  for  what  he  had  suffered,  and  con- 
scious of  no  sentiment  but  an  overwhelm- 
ing desire  for  his  presence  and  society? 
That  she  should  be  obliged  to  enjoy  this 
society  almost  by   stealth,   and   that  her 


mother,  even  her  mother,  should  object 
and  remonstrate,  gave  Carry  the  keen  and 
sharp  offence  with  which  a  delicate  mind 
always  resents  a  false  interpretation  of  its 
honest  meaning.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
her  first  duty  now  was  to  be  true — al- 
ways true.  She  had  been  false  with  hor- 
rible consequences :  to  conceal  now  the 
eager  bound  of  her  heart  towards  her 
true  lover  would  be  a  lie  —  especially  to 
him  who  had  suffered,  as  she  also  had 
suffered,  from  the  lies  of  her  life.  But 
Lord  Lindores,  when  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  Carry  must  be  brought  to  her 
senses,  was  in  no  way  aware  how  difficult 
the  position  was,  and  how  far  those  senses 
had  gone  astray. 

He  had  taken  a  considerable  round  to 
think  over  the  subject,  so  that  it  was  get- 
ting towards  evening  when  he  rode  up 
the/long  avenue  to  Tinto,  —  so  late  that 
the  workmen  whom  Carry  employed  in  the 
changes  she  was  making  were  leaving 
their  work,  when  Lord  Lindores  went 
into  the  house  and  made  his  way  towards 
Carry's  sitting-room.  He  sent  away  the 
butler,  who,  with  an  air  of  alarm  and  sur- 
prise, started  out  of  the  partial  twilight 
to  conduct  him  to  his  daughter.  It  was, 
he  felt,  something  of  a  reproach  to  him 
that  the  man  looked  so  much  startled,  as 
if  his  mistress's  father  could  be  an  unwel- 
come visitor.  The  room  was  not  lighted, 
save  by  the  glow  of  a  large  fire,  when 
Lord  Lindores  opened  the  door,  after  a 
knock  to  which  no  answer  was  returned. 
There  was  a  sound  of  several  voices,  and 
he  was  surprised  to  see  the  tall  figure  of 
a  man  standing  against  the  firelight.  Who 
was  the  man  who  was  visiting  Carry?  It 
was  not  Rintoul,  nor  any  one  else  he 
knew  in  the  neighborhood.  Nobody  about 
was  so  tall,  so  slight,  though  there  was 
something  in  the  outline  of  the  figure  that' 
was  familiar  to  him.  But  there  was  an 
agitated  conversation  going  on,  which 
made  the  speakers  scarcely  distinguish- 
able, in  the  twilight,  unconscious  of  the 
knock  of  the  new-comer  or  his  entrance. 
To  his  surprise  it  was  his  wife's  voice 
which  he  heard  first,  saying  tremulously  : 
"Mr.  Beaufort,  I  can  do  nothing  but  re- 
turn to  what  I  said  before.  Qui  s^excuse^ 
s* accuse.  You  may  have  the  very  best  of 
reasons,  but  it  is  an  injury  to  Carry  that 
you  should  stay  here." 

"An  injury  to  me  !  How  can  it  be  an 
injury  to  me?  It  is  my  only  consolation, 
it  is  the  only  help  I  have.  I  have  told 
you  from  the  first,  mamma,  Edward  has 
been  wronged,  only  not  so  cruelly  wronged 
as  I    was   myself;   oh,  nobody  could  be 
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that !  And  now  that  we  can  make  it  up 
to  each  other  —  and  learn  to  forget  it, — 
you  would  chase  him  away  a  second  time 
—  for  what?  because  of  vjha.\.  people  — 
the  world — those  who  know  nothing 
about  us  —  may  say  !  " 

Carry  was  standing  by  the  mantelpiece, 
her  tall  figure  in  its  black  clinging  dress 
scarcely  distinguishable  at  first,  but  the 
animation  with  which  she  spoke,  and  the 
natural  eloquence  of  her  gestures,  brought 
it  out  against  the  white  marble.  Then 
there  came  Beaufort's  deeper  voice  :  "  You 
know,  Lady  Lindores,  I  am  ready  to  do 
whatever  is  best  for  her.  If  I  can  com- 
fort her  after  all  that  has  happened  to 
her,  how  can  I  go  away?  I  wish  to  do 
only  what  is  best  for  her." 

"  I  beg  to  remark,"  said  Lord  Lindores, 
coming  forward,  "that  I  knocked  before 
coming  in.  This,  I  suppose,  is  why  your 
servant  looked  alarmed  when  he  admitted 
me.  Is  this  gentleman,  may  I  ask,  living 
here?" 

Carry  drew  back  at  the  sound  of  his 
voice  as  if  she  had  received  a  blow.  She 
clung  to  the  edge  of  the  tall  white  man- 
telpiece, shrinking,  her  figure  drawn  to- 
gether, an  impersonation  of  terror  and 
trouble.  Beaufort  started  too,  but  slight- 
ly, and  stood  instinctively  out  of  the  way 
to  make  room  for  the  new-comer.  Lord 
Lindores  went  straightforward  to  the  fire 
and  took  up  his  position  with  his  back  to 
it,  with  a  certain  straightforward  ease  and 
authority,  like  a  man  in  his  own  house, 
who  has  no  doubt  of  his  right  to  do  his 
pleasure  there.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  was  by  no  means  so  certain  as  he 
looked. 

"  We  did  not  hear  you,"  said  Carry, 
with  a  breathless  gasp  in  her  voice. 
"  We  were  talking  —  over  points  on  which 
my  mother  does  not  agree  with  me." 

'*  I  can  easily  imagine  that,"  he  re- 
plied. 

And  then  there  was  a  dreadful  pause. 
Lady  Lindores,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fire,  did  not  move  or  speak.  It  was  the 
crisis  of  Carry's  fate,  and  except  in  de- 
fence or  help  of  her  child,  the  mother 
vowed  to  herself  that  she  would  take  no 
part.  It  was  hard,  but  it  was  best  for 
Carry.  Whatever  was  going  to  happen 
to  her,  she  must  decide  for  herself  now. 

"I  asked,"  said  Lord  Lindores,  in  that 
calm,  clear,  collected  voice,  which  was  so 
strange  a  contrast  to  the  agitation  of  the 
others,  "whether  this  gentleman  is  living 
here  ?  If  so,  it  is  very  inappropriate  and 
unsuitable.  Your  mother  would  prefer,  1 
am  sure,  if  Mr.  Beaufort  is   here  about 
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any  business,  to  offer  him 
dores." 

There  was  a  universal  holding  of  the 
breath  at  this  extraordinary  proposition. 
Had  he  burst  into  all  the  violence  of  pas- 
sion, they  would  have  been  prepared,  but 
not  for  this  politeness  and  calm. 

"  I  am  not  living  here,  Lord  Lindores," 
said  Beaufort,  with  some  confusion.  "I 
am  on  my  way  from  the  north.  I  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  staying  for  an 
hour  or  two  on  my  way  to  inquire " 

"That  was  very  kind,"  he  said;  "and 
kindness  which  interferes  with  personal 
comfort  is  very  rare.  If  you  are  going  to 
Edinburgh,  you  must  remember  you  have 
two  ferries  to  cross." 

"Probably,"  Beaufort  cried,  faltering  a 
little,  "  I  shall  stay  all  night  in  Dunearn. 
Lady  Caroline  —  had  some  commissions 
for  me." 

"  You  had  much  better  come  to  Lin- 
dores. Commissions,  Carry !  I  suppose 
Mr.  Beaufort  is  acting  as  a  sort  of  agent 
for  you  in  your  new  arrangements.  Is  it 
brk-d-brac  ?  You  young  men  are  all 
learned  in  that." 

Nobody  made  any  reply,  but  the  very 
air  seemed  to  tingle  with  the  extraordinary 
tumult  of  feeling.  To  accept  Beaufort  as 
an  ordinary  caller,  and  to  invite  him  to 
Lindores,  was  a  master-stroke.  But  the 
two  people  between  whom  he  stood  were 
so  surcharged  with  passionate  feeling, 
that  any  touch  must  produce  an  explosion 
of  one  sort  or  another.  This  touch  was 
given  inadvertently  by  Lady  Lindores, 
who  —  terribly  bewildered  by  the  course 
that  things  were  taking,  but  feeling  that  if 
Beaufort  could  be  induced  to  go  to  Lin- 
dores, it  would  cut  the  thread  better  than 
any  other  expedient  —  rose  softly  out  of 
the  twilight,  and  coming  forward  to  him, 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm:  "  Yes,  yes, 
that  is  much  the  best.  Come  to  Lin- 
dores," she  said. 

At  which  Carry  lost  the  control  of  her- 
self which  people  in  their  ordinary  senses 
have.  Between  panic  and  passion  she 
was  beside  herself.  Fear  has  a  wild 
temerity  which  goes  far  beyond  courage  ; 
her  tall,  straight  figure  seemed  to  fiing 
suddenly  out  of  the  shade,  and  launch 
itself  upon  this  milder  group.  She  put 
Lady  Lindores  away  with  a  vehement 
gesture.  "Mother,"  she  cried,  "do  not 
you  meddle.  Edward  I  do  not  go,  do  not 
go ;  it  is  a  trap,  it  is  a  snare.  If  you  go  it 
will  all  be  over,  all  over  !  "  Her  voice  rose 
almost  to  a  scream.  She  had  reached  the 
point  at  which  reason  has  no  longer  any 
hold,  and  all  the  reticence  and  modesty  of 
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nature  yields  to  the  wild  excitement  of 
terror.  She  was  trembling  all  over,  yet 
capable  of  any  supreme  effort  of  despera- 
tion, —  ready  to  defend  to  the  last,  against 
the  same  powers  that  had  crushed  her  be- 
fore, her  last  hope. 

"  Carry,"  said  Lord  Lindores,  —  he  kept 
up,  at  incalculable  cost  to  himself,  his 
tone  of  conciliation,  —  "I  do  not  under- 
stand what  you  fear.  Is  it  I  that  am  to 
lay  traps  or  snares?  I  forgive  you,  my 
poor  child;  but  this  is  a  strange  way  to 
talk  to  Mr.  Beaufort,  —  he  cannot  stay 
here " 

"  I  have  no  intention  of  staying  here. 
Lord  Lindores,"  said  Beaufort  hastily. 
"  You  may  be  sure  I  will  not  expose  her 
to  any  comment." 

"  I  am  very  sure,  nevertheless,  that  you 
are  doing  so,"  said  Lord  Lindores. 

The  contrast  of  this  brief  dialogue  with 
Carry's  impassioned  tones  was  extraordi- 
nary. She  felt  it  through  the  haze  of  ex- 
citement that  surrounded  her,  though  her 
intelligence  of  all  outside  matters  was 
blurred  by  the  wild  strain  of  her  own  feel- 
ings, which  would  have  utterance.  "Fa- 
ther," she  said  hoarsely,  putting  her  hand 
on  his  arm,  "go  away  from  us — do  not 
interfere.  You  know  what  you  made  of 
me  when  I  was  in  your  hands.  Oh,  let 
us  alone  now  !  I  am  not  a  girl  —  I  am  a 
woman.  I  am  the  same  as  you,  knowing 
good  and  evil.  Oh,"  she  said  suddenly, 
"  if  you  want  to  keep  any  respect  for  me, 
go  away,  go  away,  for  I  don't  know  what 
I  am  saying.  My  head  is  turning  round. 
Mother,  —  Edward;  don't  you  see  that  I 
am  losing  my  reason  ?  Oh,  don't  let  him 
interfere  —  let  him  go  away." 

Lady  Lindores  caught  her  daughter  in 
her  arms,  in  a  trembling  effort  to  control 
and  calm  her.  "  Carry,  my  dearest !  you 
will  be  sorry  afterwards " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  shall  be  sorry,"  cried  poor 
Lady  Car,  drawing  herself  out  of  her 
mother's  hold,  —  "sorry  to  have  been  un- 
kind, sorry  to  have  betrayed  myself;  but 
I  must,  I  must,  I  cannot  hold  my  peace. 
Oh,  father,  let  me  alone  !  What  good  will 
that  do  you  to  make  me  wretched  ?  What 
good  has  it  done  you  ?  Nothing,  nothing  ! 
I  might  have  been  poor  and  happy,  instead 
of  all  I  have  come  through  ;  and  what  dif- 
ference would  it  have  made  to  you  ?  You 
have  killed  me  once;  but  oh,  think  how 
cruel,  how  tyrannous,  if  you  tried  to  kill 
me  again!  And  you  see  nobody  speaks 
for  me ;  I  am  alone  to  defend  myself. 
Father,  you  shall  not  interfere  again." 

She  had  resumed  her  hold  on  his  arm, 
grasping  it  half  to  support  herself,  half  to 


enforce  what  she  was  saying.  He  now 
put  his  hand  upon  hers  and  detached  it 
gently,  still  keeping  down  his  anger,  re- 
taining his  tone  of  calm.  "  My  poor  child, 
you  are  overdone  ;  let  your  mother  take 
care  of  you,"  he  said  compassionately. 
"Mr.  Beaufort,  we  are  both  out  of  place 
here  at  this  moment.  Lady  Caroline  has 
had  a  great  deal  to  try  her  ;  we  had  better 
leave  her  with  her  mother."  Nobody 
could  be  more  reasonable,  more  temper- 
ate. His  compassionate  voice  and  gentle 
action,  and  the  way  in  which  he  seemed 
about  to  sweep  away  with  him  the  some- 
what irresolute  figure  of  the  man  who  had 
no  right  to  be  there,  filled  Carry  with  a 
wild  pang.  It  seemed  to  her  that,  not- 
withstanding all  her  protest  and  passion,, 
he  was  about  to  be  victorious  once  more, 
and  to  rob  her  of  all  life  and  hope  again. 
She  stretched  out  her  arms  wildly,  with  a 
cry  of  anguish  :  "  Edward,  are  you  going 
to  forsake  me  too.''" 

Edward  Beaufort  was  very  pertinacious 
in  his  love,  very  faithful,  poetically  tender 
and  true,  but  he  was  not  strong  in  an 
emergency,  and  the  calmness  and  friend- 
liness of  Lord  Lindores's  address  deceived 
him.  He  cried,  "  Never  !  "  with  the  warm- 
est devotion:  but  then  he  changed  his 
tone  a  little:  "Lord  Lindores  is  perhaps 
right  —  for  the  moment.  I  must  not  — 
bring  ill-natured  remark " 

Lady  Car  burst  into  a  little  wild  laugh. 
"You  have  no  courage — you  either,"  she 
said,  "even  you.  It  is  only  I,  a  poor 
coward,  that  am  not  afraid.  It  is  not  nat- 
ural to  me,  everybody  knows  ;  but  when 

a  soul  is  in  despair Then  just  see 

how  bold  I  am,"  she  cried  suddenly,  "  fa- 
ther and  mother!  If  there  is  any  hold- 
ing back,  it  is  his,  not  mine.  I  have  been 
ready  —  ready  from  the  first,  as  I  am  now. 
I  care  nothing  about  remark,  or  what  any- 
body says.  I  will  hear  no  reason  ;  I  will 
have  no  interference.  Do  you  hear  me, 
all?     Do  you  hear  what  I  say?" 

"I  hear  —  what  I  am  very  sorry  to 
hear,  Carry,  —  what  you  cannot  mean. 
Mr.  Beaufort  is  too  much  a  gentleman  to 
take  advantage  of  this  wild  talk,  which  is 
mere  excitement  and  overstrained  feel- 
ing." 

She  laughed  again,  that  laugh  which  is 
no  laugh,  but  an  expression  of  all  that  is 
inarticulate  in  the  highest  excitement. 
"I  am  ready  —  to  fulfil  our  old  engage- 
ment, our  old,  old,  broken  engagement, 
that  we  made  before  God  and  heaven.  I 
have  been  like  Dante,"  she  said  ;  "  I  have 
lost  my  way,  and  made  that  dreadful 
round  before  I  could  find  it,  throujrh  hell 
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and  purgatory;  yes,  that  is  it  —  through 

hell And    now,   whenever    Edward 

pleases.  It  is  not  I  that  am  holding  back. 
Yes,  go,  go!"  she  said;  "oh,  though  I 
love  you,  you  are  not  like  me,  you  have 
not  suffered  like  me!  go  —  but  don't  go 
with  my  father.  He  will  find  some  way 
of  putting  everything  wrong  again." 

The  two  gentlemen  walked  solemnly, 
one  behind  the  other,  to  the  door:  on  the 
threshold  Lord  Lindores  paused.  "  I 
don't  suppose  you  will  suspect  me  of  any 
designs  upon  your  life,"  he  said,  with  a 
bitter  smile,  "if  1  repeat  that  you  will  be 
welcome  at  Lindores." 

"  I  had  made  all  my  arrangements," 
said  Beaufort,  with  some  confusion,  "to 
stay  at  Dunearn." 

Lord  Lindores  paused  for  a  moment 
before  mounting  his  horse.  "All  that 
she  has  been  saying  is  folly,"  he  said  ; 
"you  may  be  certain  that  it  will  not  be 
permitted " 

"Who  is  to  stop  it?  I  don't  think,  if 
we  are  agreed,  any  one  has  the  power." 

"  It  will  not  be  permitted.  It  would  be 
disgraceful  to  you.  It  would  be  a  step 
that  no  gentleman  could  take.  A  foolish 
young  woman,  hysterical  with  excitement 
and  exhaustion  and  grief " 

"Lord  Lindores,  you  forget  what  that 
young  woman  has  been  to  me  —  ever  since 
I  have  known  her.  I  have  never  wa- 
vered   " 

"Then  you  have  committed  a  sin,"  the 
earl  said.  He  stood  there  discomfited,  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  scarcely  remem- 
bering the  servants,  who  were  within 
hearing,  —  not  knowing  what  further  step 
to  take.  He  raised  his  foot  to  put  it  in 
the  stirrup,  then  turned  back  again.  "  If 
you  will  not  come  with  me  —  where  we 
could  talk  this  out  at  our  leisure  —  at 
least  you  will  go  away  from  here,"  he  said. 
Beaufort  did  not  reply  in  words,  but  has- 
tened away,  disappearing  in  the  gloom  of 
the  avenue.  Lord  Lindores  mounted  his 
horse,  and  followed  slowly,  in  a  tumult  of 
thought.  He  had  not  been  prepared  for 
it, —  he  was  unable  now  to  realize  the 
power  of  wild  and  impassioned  resistance 
which  was  in  Carry.  He  was  giddy  with 
astonishment,  as  if  his  horse  or  his  dog 
had  turned  round  upon  him  and  defied 
him.  But  he  tried  to  shake  off  the  im- 
pression as  he  got  further  from  Tinto.  It 
was  impossible;  it  was  a  mere  bravado. 

She  would  no  more  hold  to  it  than 

And  since  there  was  delicacy,  decorum, 
propriety  —  every  reason  that  could  be 
thought  of,  on  the  other  side  —  no,  no! 
He   would  forgive  poor  Carry's  passion, 


for  she  could  no  more  hold  to  it — - — 
Even  her  mother,  who  had  been  so  diffi- 
cult to  manage  before,  her  mother  would 
fully  support  him  now.  He  tried  to  con- 
sole himself  with  these  thoughts;  but 
yet  Lord  Lindores  rode  home  a  broken 
man. 

Lady  Lindores  sat  and  cried  by  the  fire, 
while  Carry  swept  about  the  room  in  her 
passion,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  fire- 
light. The  servants  at  Tinto  were  more 
judicious  than  those  at  Lindores.  They 
were  accustomed  to  scenes  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  to  know  that  it  was  indis- 
creet to  carry  lights  thither  until  they 
were  called  for.  In  the  late  Tinto's  time 
the  lamps,  when  they  were  carried  in  ab- 
ruptly, had  lit  up  many  an  episode  of 
trouble,  —  the  fierce  redness  of  the  mas- 
ter's countenance,  the  redness  so  different 
of  his  wife's  eyes.  So  that  no  one  in- 
terrupted the  lingering  hour  of  twilight. 
Lady  Lindores  sat  like  any  of  the  poor 
women  in  the  cottages,  unable  to  stand 
against  the  passion  of  her  child.  How 
familiar  is  the  scene,  —  the  mother  crying 
by  the  fireside,  descended  from  her  dig- 
nity and  power  to  sway  (if  she  ever  pos- 
sessed any),  to  sheer  helplessness  and 
pathetic  spectatorship,  unable,  with  all 
the  experience  and  gathered  wisdom  of 
her  years,  to  suggest  anything  or  do  any- 
thing for  the  headstrong  life  and  passion 
of  the  other  woman,  who  could  learn  only 
by  experience,  as  her  mother  did  before 
her.  Carry  paced  up  and  down  the  room 
from  end  to  end;  even  the  shadowy  lines 
of  her  figure,  even  her  step,  revealed  the 
commotion  of  her  soul:  when  she  came 
full  into  the  firelight  she  stood  still  for  a 
moment,  her  hands  clasped,  her  head 
thrown  back,  confronting  the  dim  image 
of  herself  in  the  great  mirror  against  a 
ruddy  background  of  gloom.  And  Carry 
in  her  passion  was  not  without  enlighten- 
ment too. 

"No,"  she  said  passionately,  "no,  no. 
Do  you  know  why  I  am  so  determined.'* 
It  is  because  I  am  frightened  to  death. 
Oh,  don't  take  an  advantage  of  what  1  am 
saying  to  you.  How  do  1  know  what  my 
father  might  do  this  time.?  No,  no.  I 
must  keep  out  of  his  hands.  1  will  rather 
die." 

"  Carry,  I  will  not  interfere.  What  can 
I  do  between  you .''  But  these  are  not  all 
conventionalities,  as  you  think  —  there  is 
more  in  them." 

"There  is  this  in  them,"  she  said,  with 
a  strange,  pathetic  smile,  "that  Edward 
thinks  so  too.  He  is  not  ready  like  me 
to  throw  away  everything.     He  might  be 
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persuaded,  perhaps,  if  my  father  put  forth 
all  his  powers,  to  abandon  me,  to  think  it 
was  for  my  interest " 

"Carry,  I  do  not  wish  to  support  you 
in  your  wild  projects:  but  I  think  you  are 
doinor  Edward  injustice." 

"Thank  you,  mother  dear;  your  voice 
is  so  sweet,"  she  said,  with  a  sudden  soft- 
ening, "  why  should  you  ery?  It  is  all  a 
black  sea  round  about  me  on  every  side. 
I  have  only  one  thing  to  cling  to,  only  one 
thing,  and  how  can  I  tell  ?  perhaps  that 
may  fail  me  too.  But  you  have  noth- 
ing to  cry  for.  Your  way  is  all  clear  and 
straight  before  you  till  it  ends  in  heaven. 
Let  them  talk  as  they  like,  there  must  be 
heaven  for  you.  You  will  sit  there  and 
wait  and  watch  to  see  all  the  broken  boats 
come  home,  —  some  bottom  upwards,  and 
every  one  drowned ;  some  lashed  to  one 
miserable  bit  of  a  mast  —  like  me." 

"Carry,"  said  Lady  Lindores,  "if  that 
is  the  case,  —  if  you  do  not  feel  sure  — 
why,  in  spite  of  everything,  father  and 
mother,  and  modesty  and  reverence,  and 
all  that  is  most  necessary  to  life,  your  own 
good  name,  and  perhaps  the  future  wel- 
fare of  your  children  —  why  will  you  cling 
to  Edward  Beaufort?  You  wronged  him 
perhaps,  but  he  did  nothing  to  stop  it. 
There  were  things  he  might  have  done  — 
he  ought  to  have  been  ready  to  claim  you 
before  —  to  oppose  your " 

Carry  threw  herself  at  her  mother's 
feet,  and  laid  her  trembling  hand  upon 
her  lips.  "Not  a  word,  not  a  word,"  she 
cried.  "  Do  you  think  he  would  wrong 
my  children  ?  Oh  no,  no  !  that  is  impos- 
sible. His  fault,  it  is  to  be  too  good. 
And  if  he  did  nothing,  what  could  he  do? 
He  has  never  had  the  ground  to  stand  on, 
nor  opportunity,  nor  time.  Thank  God! 
they  will  be  his  now;  he  will  prove  what 
is  in  him  now." 

Which  was  it  that  in  her  heart  she  be- 
lieved ?  But  Lady  Lindores  could  not 
tell.  Carry,  when  she  calmed  down,  sat 
at  her  mother's  feet  in  the  firelight,  and 
clasped  her  close,  and  poured  out  her 
heart,  no  longer  in  fiery  opposition  and 
passion,  but  with  a  sudden  change  and 
softening,  in  all  the  pathos  of  trouble  past 
and  hope  returned.  They  cried  together, 
and  talked  and  kissed  each  other,  once 
more  mother  and  child,  admitting  no  other 
thought.  This  sudden  change  went  to 
the  heart  of  Lady  Lindores.  Her  daugh- 
ter's head  upon  her  bosom,  her  arm  hold- 
ing her  close,  what  could  she  do  but  kiss 
her  and  console  her,  and  forget  everything 
in  sympathy?  But  as  she  drove  home  in 
the  dark  other  fears  came  in.     Only  one 


thing  to  cling  to  —  and  perhaps  that  might 
fail  her  —  "one  miserable  bit  of  a  mast." 
What  did  she  mean  ?  What  did  Carry 
believe?  that  her  old  love  would  renew 
for  her  all  the  happiness  of  life,  as  she 
had  been  saying,  whispering  with  her 
cheek  close  to  her  mother's — that  the 
one  dream  of  humanity,  the  romance 
which  is  never  worn  out  and  never  de- 
parts, was  now  to  be  fulfilled  for  her?  — 
or  that,  even  into  this  dream,  the  canker 
had  entered,  the  sense  that  happiness  was 
not  and  never  could  be  ? 

CHAPTER    XLIX. 

When  a  pair  of  lovers  are  finally  de- 
livered from  all  those  terrible  obstacles 
that  fret  the  current  of  true  love,  and  are 
at  last  married  and  settled,  what  more  is 
there  to  be  said  about  them  ?  One  phase 
of  life  is  happily  terminated,  —  the  chap- 
ter which  human  instinct  has  chosen  as 
the  subject  of  romance,  the  one  in  which 
all  classes  are  interested,  —  those  to  whom 
it  is  still  in  the  future,  with  all  the  happy 
interest  of  happiness  to  come,  —  those  to 
whom  it  is  in  the  past,  with  perhaps  a 
sigh,  perhaps  a  smile  of  compassion,  a 
softening  recollection,  even  when  their 
hopes  have  not  been  fulfilled,  of  what  was 
and  what  might  have  been.  The  happi- 
nesses and  the  miseries  of  that  early 
struggle,  how  they  dwindle  in  importance 
as  we  get-  older,  —  how  little  we  think 
now  of  the  crisis  which  seemed  final  then 
—  things  for  which  heaven  and  earth 
stood  still!  yet  there  will  never  come  a 
time  in  which  human  interest  will  fall 
away  from  the  perennial  story,  continually 
going  on,  ever  changing,  yet  ever  the 
same. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  knotting  up  of 
other  threads,  we  must  first  recount  here 
what  happened  to  Lord  Millefleurs.  He 
did  not  take  any  immediate  steps  in  re- 
spect to  Miss  Sallie  Field.  They  corre- 
sponded largely  and  fully  at  all  times,  and 
he  told  her  of  the  little  incident  respect- 
ing Edith  Lindores,  in  full  confidence  of 
her  sympathy  and  approval.  Perhaps  he 
gave  the  episode  a  turn  of  a  slightly  mod- 
ified kind,  representing  that  his  proposal 
was  rather  a  matter  of  politeness  than  of 
passion,  and  that  it  was  a  relief  to  both 
parties  when  it  was  discovered  that  Edith, 
as  well  as  himself,  considered  fraternal 
much  better  than  matrimonial  relations. 
Miss  Sallie's  reply  to  this  was  very  un- 
compromising. She  said:  "I  think  you 
have  behaved  like  a  couple  of  fools.  You 
ought  to  have  married.  You  can  tell  her 
from  me  that  she  would  have  found  you 
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very  nice,  though  your  height  may  leave 
something  to  be  desired.  I  don't  myself 
care  for  girls,  —  they  are  generally  stupid  ; 
but  it  would  have  been  exceedingly  suit- 
able, and  pleased  your  parents  —  a  duty 
which  I  wish  I  saw  you  more  concerned 
about."  Lord  Millefleurs,  in  his  reply, 
acknowledged  the  weight  and  sense  "as 
always  "  of  his  correspondent's  opinion. 
"  I  told  dear  Edith  at  once  what  you  said  ; 
but  it  did  not  perhaps  make  so  much  im- 
pression on  her  as  it  would  otherwise 
have  done,  since  she  has  got  engaged  to 
John  Erskine,  a  country  gentleman  in  the 
neighborhood,  which  does  not  plepe  her 
parents  half  so  well  as  a  certain  other 
union  would  have  done.  Pleasing  one's 
parents  after  all,  though  it  is  a  duty,  i* 
not  paramount  to  all  other  considerations. 
Besides,  I  have  never  thought  it  was  a 
commandment  to  which  great  attention 
was  paid  chcz  Jiottsy  Miss  Field's  reply 
was  still  more  succinct  and  decided:  "  I 
don't  know  what  you  mean  by  chez  nous. 
I  hate  French  phrases  when  simple  Amer- 
ican will  do  as  well.  If  you  think  we 
don't  love  our  fathers  and  mothers,  it  just 
shows  how  far  popular  fallacy  can  go,  and 
how  easily  you  bigoted  Englishmen  are 
taken  in.  Who  was  it  that  first  opened 
your  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  considering 
your  mother's  feelings  .?  "  Peace  was  es- 
tablished after  this,  but  on  the  whole  Lord 
Millefleurs  decided  to  await  the  progress 
of  circumstances,  and  not  startle  and  hor- 
rify those  parents  whom  Miss  Sallie  was 
so  urgent  he  should  please.  Some  time 
after  she  informed  him  that  she  was  com- 
ing to  Europe  in  charge  of  a  beautiful 
young  niece,  who  would  have  a  large  for- 
tune. "  Money  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference  in  the  way  in  which  dukes  and 
duchesses  consider  matters,"  she  wrote 
enigmatically,  "and  so  far  as  I  can  make 
out  from  your  papers  and  novels  (if  there 
is  any  faith  to  be  put  in  them),  American 
girls  are  the  fashion."  Lord  Millefleurs 
informed  his  mother  of  this  approaching 
arrival,  and  with  some  difficulty  procured 
from  her  an  invitation  to  Ess  Castle  for 
his  Transatlantic  friends.  "  I  wish  there 
was  not  that  girl  though,"  her  Grace  said  ; 
but  Lady  Reseda,  for  her  part,  was  de- 
lighted. "  She  will  go  to  Paris  first  and 
bring  the  very  newest  fashions,"  that 
young  lady  cried.  The  ducal  mansion 
was  a  little  excited  by  the  anticipation. 
They  looked  for  a  lovely  creature  dressed 
to  just  a  little  more  than  perfection,  who 
would  come  to  breakfast  in  a  diamond 
necklace,  and  amuse  them  more  than  any- 
body had    amu  ed  them  in  the  memory 


of  man.  And  they  were  not  disappointed 
in  this  hope.  Miss  Nellie  F.  Field  was  a 
charming  little  creature,  and  her  "  things  " 
were  divine.  Lady  Reseda  thought  her 
very  like  Daisy  Miller;  and  the  duchess 
allowed,  with  a  sigh,  that  American  girls 
were  the  fashion,  and  that  if  Millefleurs 
would  have  sd^mething  out  of  the  way  — 

But  in  the  mean  while  Millefleurs  left 
this  lovely  little  impersonation  of  free- 
dom to  his  mother  and  sister,  and  walked 
about  with  her  aunt.  Miss  Sallie  was 
about  eight  or  nine  and  thirt)-,  an  age  at 
which  women  have  not  ceased  to  be  pleas- 
ant—  when  they  choose  —  to  the  eye  as 
well  as  to  the  heart.  But  the  uncompro- 
mising character  of  her  advice  was  noth- 
ing to  that  of  her  toilette  and  appearance. 
She  wore  short  skirts  in  which  she  could 
move  about  freely  when  everybody  else 
had  them  long.  wShe  wore  a  bonnet  when 
everybody  else  had  a  hat.  Her  hair  was 
thin,  but  she  was  scrupulous  never  to  add 
a  tress,  or  even  a  cushion.  She  was  not 
exactly  plain,  for  her  features  were  good, 
and  her  eyes  full  of  intelligence;  but  as 
for  complexion,  she  had  none,  and  no  fig- 
ure to  speak  of.  She  assumed  the  en- 
tire spiritual  charge  of  Millefleurs  from 
the  moment  they  met,  and  he  was  never 
absent  from  her  side  a  moment  longer 
than  he  could  help.  It  amused  the  family 
beyond  measure,  at  first  almost  more  than 
Nellie.  But  by-and-by  the  smile;,  began 
to  be  forced,  and  confusion  to  take  the 
part  of  hilarity.  It  was  Miss  Sallie  Field 
herself  at  last  who  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  if  that  is  not  too  profane  a  simile. 
She  took  the  duke  apart  one  fine  evening, 
when  the  whole  party  had  strolled  out 
upon  the  lawn  after  dinner.  "  Your  son," 
she  said,  "  is  tormenting  me  to  marry 
him,"  and  she  fixed  upon  the  duke  her 
intelligent  eyes.  His  Grace  was  con- 
founded, as  may  be  supposed.  He  stood 
aghast  at  this  middle-aged  woman  with 
her  Transatlantic  accent  and  air.  He  did 
not  want  to  be  uncivil.  "  You  !  "  he  said, 
in  consternation,  then  blushed  for  his  bad 
manners,  and  added  suavely,  "  I  beg  you 
a  thousand  pardons  —  you  mean  —  your 
niece."  That  of  itself  would  be  bad 
enough.  "  No," said  Miss  Sallie,  with  an 
air  of  regret,  "  it  does  not  concern  Nellie. 
I  have  told  him  that  would  be  more 
reasonable.  Nellie  is  very  pretty,  and  has 
a  quantity  of  money;  but  he  doesn't  seem 
to  see  it.  Perhaps  you  don't  know  that 
this  was  what  he  wanted  when  I  sent  him 
home  to  his  mother?  I  thought  he  would 
have  got  over  it  when  he  came  home.  I 
consider  him  quite  unsuitable  for  me,  but 
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I  am  a  little  uneasy  about  the  moral  con- 
sequences. I  am  thirty-eight,  and  I  have 
a  moderate  competency,  not  a  fortune,  like 
Nellie.  1  thought  it  better  to  talk  it  over 
with  you  before  it  went  any  further,"  Miss 
Sallie  said. 

And  when  he  took  this  middle-aged  and 
plain-spoken  bride  to  Dalrulzian  to  visit 
the  young  people  there,  Millefleurs  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal  his  consciousness 
of  the  objections  which  his  friends  would 
no  doubt  make.  "  I  told  you  it  was  quite 
unsuitable,"  he  said,  turning  up  his  little 
eyes  and  clasping  his  plump  hands. 
"  We  were  both  perfectly  aware  of  that ; 
but  it  is  chic^  don't  you  know,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  use  a  vulgar  word."  Edith 
clasped  the  arm  of  John  when  the  Marquis 
and  Marchioness  of  Millefleurs  had  re- 
tired, and  these  two  young  people  in- 
dulged in  subdued  bursts  of  laughter. 
They  stepped  out  upon  the  terrace  walk 
to  laugh,  that  they  might  not  be  heard, 
feeling  the  delightful  contrast  of  their  own 
well-assorted  youth  and  illimitable  happi- 
ness. The  most  delightful  vanity  min- 
gled with  their  mirth,  that  vanity  in  each 
other  which  feels  like  a  virtue.  It  was 
summer,  and  the  air  was  soft,  the  moon 
shining  full  over  the  far  sweep  of  the  un- 
dulating country,  blending  with  a  silvery 
remnant  of  daylight  which  lingered  far  into 
the  night.  The  hills  in  the  far  distance 
shone  against  the  lightness  of  the  horizon, 
and  the  crest  of  fir-trees  on  Dalrulzian 
hill  stood  out  against  the  sky,  every  twig 
distinct.  It  was  such  a  night  as  the  lovers 
babbled  of  on  that  bank  on  which  the 
moonbeams  lay  at  Belmont,  but  more 
spiritual  than  any  Italian  night  because  of 
that  soft  heavenly  lingering  of  the  day 
which  belongs  to  the  north.  This  young 
pair  had  not  been  married  very  long,  and 
had  not  ceased  to  think  their  happiness 
the  chief  and  most  reasonable  subject  of 
interest  to  all  around  them.  They  were 
still  comparing  themselves  with  every- 
thing in  earth  and  almost  in  heaven,  to 
the  advantage  of  their  own  blessedness. 
They  were  amused  beyond  description  by 
the  noble  couple  who  had  come  to  visit 
them.  "Confess  now,  that  you  feel  a 
pang  of  regret,"  John  said  —  and  they 
stood  closer  and  closer  together,  and 
laughed  under  their  breath  as  at  the  most 
delightful  joke  in  the  world.  Up-stairs 
the  marchioness  shut  the  window,  re- 
marking that  the  air  was  very  cold. 
'•  What  a  fool  that  little  thing  was  not  to 
have  you  !  "  she  said  ;  "  you  would  have 
done  very  well  together."  "  Dear  Edith  !  " 
said  Millefleurs,  folding  his  hands,  "it  is 
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very  pretty,  don't  you  know,  to  see  her  so 
happy." 

The  observations  made  down-stairs, 
upon  the  actors  in  this  little  drama,  were 
very  free,  as  was  natural.  Rolls  himself, 
who  had  held  a  more  important  7'dle  than 
any  one  knew,  was  perhaps  apt  to  exag- 
gerate the  greatness  of  his  own  part,  but 
with  an  amiable  and  benevolent  effect. 
His  master,  indeed,  he  looked  upon  with 
benevolent  indulgence,  as  knowing  no 
more  than  a  child  of  the  chief  incident. 
If  Rolls  had  not  been  already  bound  to 
the  house  of  Dalrulzian  by  lifelong  fidel- 
ity, and  by  that  identification  of  himself 
and  all  his  interests,  his  pride  and  self-re- 
gard, with  his  "family,"  which  is  some- 
thing even  more  tenacious  and  real  than 
faithfulness,  he  would  have  been  made  so 
by  the  fact  that  John,  without  in  the  slight- 
est degree  realizing  that  Rolls  was  suffer- 
ing for  him,  had  given  orders  to  Mr. 
Monypenny  to  secure  the  most  expensive 
assistance  for  his  trial.  The  pride,  con- 
tempt, satire,  and  keen  suppressed  emo- 
tion with  which  this  act  filled  the  old  ser- 
vant's bosom,  were  beyond  description. 
"  It  was  just  downright  extravagance," 
he  said  to  Bauby  ;  "  they're  a'  fuils,  thae 
Erskines,  frae  father  to  son.  Laying  out 
all  that  siller  upon  me;  and  no' a  glimmer 
o'  insight  a'  the  time.  An'  he  had  had 
the  sense  to  see,  it  would  have  been  natu- 
ral ;  but  how  could  he  divine  my  meaning 
when  there  was  no  conscience  in  himsel'  .'* 
and  giving  out  his  money  all  the  same  as 
if  notes  were  things  ye  could  gather  on 
the  roadside  ?  "  "  He  mightna  understand 
ye,  Tammas,  but  he  ken't  your  meaning 
was  good,"  said  Bauby.  Their  position 
was  changed  by  all  the  changes  that  had 
happened,  to  the  increase  of  their  gran- 
deur if  not  of  their  happiness.  Rolls  had 
now  a  tall  and  respectful  youth  under  his 
orders,  and  Bauby  was  relieved,  in  so  far 
as  she  would  allow  herself  to  be  relieved, 
of  the  duties  of  the  kitchen.  It  was  grat- 
ifying to  their  pride,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  they  sighed  occasionally  for 
the  freedom  of  the  time  when  Rolls  was 
alone  in  his  glory,  dictator  of  the  feminine 
household,  and  13auby's  highest  effort  of 
toilette  was  to  tie  a  clean  apron  round  her 
ample  waist.  She  had  to  wear  a  silk 
gown  now,  and  endeavor  to  be  happy  in 
it.  Rolls's  importance,  however,  was  now 
publicly  acknowledged  both  out  of  doors 
and  in.  He  was  looked  upon  with  a  kind 
of  admiring  awe  by  the  population  gen- 
erally, as  a  man  who  had  been,  as  it  were, 
like  Dante,  in  hell,  and  came  out  unsinged 
—  or  in  prison,  which  was  nearly  as  bad, 
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issuing  forth  in  a  sort  of  halo  of  innocence  " 
and  suffering.  It  might  have  been  possi- 
ble that  John  Erskine  or  any  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  country-side  had  quarrelled 
with  Tinto  and  meant  mischief;  but  Rolls 
could  not  have  meant  anything.  The 
very  moment  that  the  eyes  of  the  rural 
world  were  directed  to  him,  it  was  estab- 
lished that  accident  only  could  be  the 
cause  of  death,  and  everybody  felt  it  nec- 
essary to  testify  their  sympathy  to  the 
unwilling  instrument  of  such  an  event. 
The  greatest  people  in  the  county  would 
stop  to  speak  to  him  when  occasion  of- 
fered, to  show  him  that  they  thought  no 
worse  of  him.  Even  Lord  Lindores  would 
do  this;  but  there  was  one  exception. 
Rintoul  was  the  one  man  who  had  never 
offered  any  sympathy.  He  turned  his 
head  the  other  way  when  Rolls  approached 
him,  —  would  not  look  at  him  when  they 
were,  perforce,  brought  into  contact. 
While  Rolls,  for  his  part,  regarded  Lord 
Rintoul  with  a  cool  and  cynical  air  of  ob- 
servation that  was  infinitely  galling  to  the 
object  of  it.  "  Yon  lord  !  "  he  said,  when 
he  spoke  of  him,  contemptuous,  with  a 
scoff  always  in  his  tone.  And  Rolls  had 
grown  to  be  a  great  authority  in  legal 
matters,  the  only  person  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, as  was  supposed,  that  knew  the 
mysteries  of  judicial  procedure.  But  his 
elevation,  as  we  have  said,  was  modified 
by  domestic  drawbacks.  Instead  of  giv- 
ing forth  his  sentiments  in  native  freedom 
as  he  went  and  came  with  the  dishes, 
direct  from  one  table  to  another,  it  was 
necessary  to  wait  until  the  other  servants 
of  the  household  were  disposed  of  before 
the  butler  and  the  housekeeper  could  ex- 
press confidentially  their  feelings  to  each 
other.  And  Bauby,  seated  in  her  silk 
gown,  doing  the  honors  to  the  marquis's 
man,  of  whom  she  stood  in  great  awe, 
and  the  marchioness's  woman,  whom  she 
thought  a  "cutty,"  was  not  half  so  happy 
as  Bauby,  glowing  and  proud  in  the  praises 
of  a  successful  dinner,  with  her  clean 
white  apron  folded  over  her  arms. 

"This  is  the  lord  that  my  leddy  would 
have  been  married  upon,  had  all  gone  as 
was  intended,"  Rolls  said.  "  He's  my 
lord  marquis  at  present,  and  will  be  my 
lord  duke  in  time." 

"Such  a  bit  creature  for  a'  thae  grand 
titles,"  said  Bauby,  yawning  freely  over 
the  stocking  which  she  was  supposed  to 
be  knitting.  "Eh,  Tammas,  my  man,  do 
ye  hear  that  clatter?  We'll  no'  have  an 
ashet  left  in  the  house." 

"It's  a  |ieety  she  didna  take  him  —  it 
would  have  pleased  a' pairties,"  said  Rolls. 


I  had  other  views  mysel',  as  is  well 
known,  for  our  maister  here,  poor  lad. 
Woman,  cannot  ye  bide  still  when  a  per- 
son is  speaking  to  ye?  The  ashets  are 
no'  your  concern." 

"  Eh,  and  wha's  concern  should  they 
be?"  cried  Bauby;  "would  I  let  the  fam- 
ily suffer  and  me  sit  still?  My  lady's  just 
a  sweet  young  thing,  and  I'm  more  fond 
of  her  every  day.  She  may  not  just  be 
very  clever  about  ordering  the  dinner,  but 
what  does  that  maitter  as  lang  as  I'm  to 
the  fore?  And  she's  an  awfu'  comfort  to 
my  mind  in  respect  to  Mr.  John.  It  takes 
off  the  responsibility.  Me  that  was  al- 
ways thinking  what  would  I  say  to  his 
mam  maw  I" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  my  lady," 
said  Rolls,  "but  just  that  I  had  ither 
views.  It's  a  credit  to  the  house  that  she 
should  have  refused  a  grand  match  for 
(9?^r  sake.  But  it  will  be  a  fine  ploy  for 
an  observer  like  me  that  kens  human  na- 
ture to  see  them  a'  about  my  table  at  their 
dinner  the  morn.  There  will  be  the  earl 
himsel',  just  girning  with  spite  and  polite- 
ness—  and  her  that  would  have*  been  my 
ain  choice,  maybe  beginning  to  see,  poor 
thing,  the  mistake  she's  made.  Poor 
thing!  Marriages,  in  my  opinion,  is  what 
most  shakes  your  faith  in  Providence. 
It's  just  the  devil  that's  at  the  bottom  o' 
them,  so  far  as  I  can  see." 

"Hoot,  Tammas  —  it's  true  love  that's 
at  the  bottom  o'  them,"  Bauby  said. 

"Love!"  Rolls  cried  with  contempt: 
and  then  he  added  with  a  grin  of  malice  — 
"  I'm  awfu'  entertained  to  see  yoii  lo?-d ^.t 
our  table-end.  He  will  not  look  the  side 
I'm  on.  It's  like  poison  to  him  to  hear 
my  voice.  And  I  take  great  pains  to 
serve  him  mysel',"  he  said  with  a  chuckle. 
"I'm  just  extraordinar  attentive  to  him. 
There's  no  person  that  I  take  half  as 
much  charge  of.  I'm  thinking  his  dinner 
will  choke  him  some  day,  for  he  canna 
bide  the  sight  o'  me." 

"  Him  that  should  go  upon  his  knees  to 
ye  every  day  of  his  life  !  "  cried  Bauby 
indignant. 

"  We'll  say  no-thing  about  that;  but  I 
get  my  diversion  out  o'  him,"  said  Rolls 
grimly,  "though  he's  a  lord,  and  I'm  but 
a  common  man  !  " 

The  marriage  of  Lady  Car  took  place  a 
little  more  than  a  year  after  Torrance's 
death.  It  was  accomplished  in  London, 
whither  she  had  gone  some  time  before, 
with  scarcely  any  one  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony but  her  mother.  She  preferred  it 
so.     She  was  happy  and  she  was  miser- 
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able,  with  the  strangest  mingling  of  emo- 
tions. Lady  Lindores  made  vain  eiforts 
to  penetrate  into  the  mind  which  was  no 
longer  open  to  her  as  her  own.  Carry  had 
gone  far  away  from  her  mother,  who  knew 
none  of  the  passions  which  had  swept  her 
soul,  yet  could  divine  that  the  love  in 
which  she  was  so  absorbed,  the  postponed 
and  interrupted  happiness  which  seemed 
at  last  to  be  within  her  grasp,  was  not 
like  the  love  and  happiness  that  might 
have  been.  When  Beaufort  was  not  with 
her,  her  pale  countenance,  that  thoughtful 
face  with  its  air  of  distinction  and  sensi- 
tive delicacy,  which  had  never  been  beau- 
tiful, would  fall  into  a  wan  shadow  and 
fixedness  which  were  wonderful  to  see. 
When  he  was  with  her,  it  lighted  up  with 
gleams  of  ineffable  feeling,  yet  would 
waver  and  change  like  a  stormy  sky, 
sometimes  with  a  lightning-flash  of  im- 
patience, sometimes  with  a  wistful  ques- 
tioning glance,  which  gave  it  to  Lady 
Lindores  all  the  interest  of  a  poem  united 
to  the  far  deeper,  trembling  interest  of 
observation  with  which  a  mother  watches 
her  child  on  the  brink  of  new  possibilities. 
Were  they  for  good  or  evil.''  —  was  it  a 
life  of  hope  fulfilled,  or  of  ever-increasing 
and  deepening  disappointment,  which  lay 
before  Carry's  tremulous  feet .?  They 
were  not  the  assured  feet  of  a  believing 
and  confident  bride.  What  is  love  with- 
out faith  and  confidence  and  trust?  It  is 
the  strangest,  the  saddest,  the  most  terri- 
ble, the  most  divine  of  human  passions. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  woman  begins  with 
such  enlightenment  in  her  eyes.  Usually 
it  is  the  growth  of  slow  and  much-resisted 
experience,  the  growing  revelation  of 
years.  How  sweet,  how  heavenly,  how 
delightful,  when  love  is  blind  !  How  wise 
the  ancients  were  to  make  him  a  child  — 
a  thing  of  caprice  and  sweet  confusion, 
taking  everything  for  granted  !  But  this 
to  Carry  was  impossible.  When  her 
mother  took  her  into  her  arms  on  her 
wedding  morning,  dressed  in  the  soft  grey 
gown  which  was  the  substitute  for  bridal 
white,  they  kissed  each  other  with  a  cer- 
tain solemnity.  At  such  a  moment  so 
much  is  divined  between  kindred  hearts 
which  words  can  never  say.  "  I  want  you 
to  remember,"  said  Carry,  "  mother  dear 
—  that  whatever  comes  of  it,  this  is  what 
is  best."  "  I  hope  all  that  is  most  happy 
will   come  of  it,  my  darling,"  said  Lady 

Lindores.    "  And  I  too  —  and  I  too " 

She  paused,  raising  a  little  her  slender 
throat,  her  face,  that  was  like  a  wistful 
pale  sky,  clear-shining  after  the  rain  — 
"But  let  it  be  what  it  may,  it  is  the  only 


good  —  the  only  way  for  me."  These 
were  the  sole  words  explanatory  that 
passed  between  them.  Lady  Lindores 
parted  with  the  bridal  pair  afterwards 
with  an  anxious  heart.  She  went  home 
that  night,  travelling  far  in  the  dark 
through  the  unseen  country,  feeling  the 
unknown  all  about  her.  Life  had  not 
been  perfect  to  her  any  more  than  to 
others.  She  had  known  many  disappoint- 
ments, and  seen  through  many  illusions ; 
but  she  had  preserved  through  all  the 
sweetness  of  a  heart  that  can  be  deceived, 
that  can  forget  to-day's  griefs  and  hope 
again  in  to-morrow  as  if  to-day  had  never 
been.  As  she  drew  near  her  home,  her 
heart  lightened  without  any  reason  at  all. 
Her  husband  was  not  a  perfect  mate  for 
her  —  her  son  had  failed  to  her  hopes. 
But  she  did  not  dwell  on  these  disenchant- 
ments.  After  all,  how  dear  they  were  ! 
after  all,  there  was  to-morrow  to  come, 
which  perhaps,  most  likely,  would  yet  be 
the  perfect  day. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
AN  UNSOLVED   HISTORICAL  RIDDLE. 

Dona  Ana,  widow  of  Ruy  Gomez, 
Prince  of  Eboli,  was  the  only  child  of 
Don  Diego  Hurtado,  chief  of  the  great 
house  of  Mendoza.  There  were  many 
Mendozas  in  the  Spanish  peerage.  Don 
Diego's  was  the  eldest  branch.  On  his 
father's  death  a  part,  but  not  all,  of  the 
inheritance  descended  to  the  daughter. 
She  was  Princess  of  Eboli  as  her  hus- 
band's widow.  Her  eldest  son,  a  youth 
of  twenty  or  thereabouts,  was  Duke  of 
Pastrana  and  Prince  of  Melito.  She  had 
five  younger  children.  One  of  them,  a 
daughter,  was  married  to  Alonzo  the  Good, 
Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  known  to  history 
as  the  admiral  of  the  Armada.  Family 
disputes  seem  to  have  arisen  about  Don 
Diego's  succession.  Some  suit  was  pend- 
ing between  her  and  other  members  of 
the  family.  The  princess  was  detaining 
money,  jewels,  and  other  possessions,  to 
which  her  relatives  laid  claim;  and  the 
quarrel  was  further  complicated  by  the 
political  leanings  of  the  young  Prince  of 
Melito,  who  had  deserted  the  old  party  of 
his  father,  Ruy  Gomez,  and  had  gone  over 
to  the  Duke  of  Alva. 

The  princess  herself  was  now  thirty- 
eight  years  old.  She  had  lost  one  eye 
and  was  otherwise  not  beautiful;  but  she 
was  energetic,  imperious,  with  considera- 
ble talents,  and  able,  if  she  pleased,  to  be 
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fascinating.  That  she  had  been  Philip's 
mistress  was  an  Itah'an  scandal;  nothing 
had  then  been  heard  of  it  in  Spain  ;  but 
Perez  gave  mysterious  hints  that  the  king 
would  have  been  more  intimate  with  her 
if  she  had  encouraged  him.  Any  way 
she  had  lost  Philip's  favor.  Visitors  at 
the  Eboli  palace  were  frowned  upon  at 
the  Escuria! ;  the  world  said  that  the  king 
was  irritated  at  her  rejection  of  his  ad- 
vances,* and  that  "wishes  unsatisfied 
were  more  exasperating  than  a  thousand 
offences.'* 

This  was  perhaps  but  court  gossip; 
but,  whether  fact  or  legend,  it  is  certain 
on  the  other  hand  that  the  relations  be- 
tween the  princess  and  Antonio  Perez 
were  intimate  and  even  affectionate.  He 
had  been  her  husband's  adopted  son. 
The  princess  professed  to  believe  that 
Ruy  Gomez  was  his  real  father,  and  to 
her  Perez's  devotion  was  unconcealed  and 
unbounded.  He  describes  in  an  enig- 
matic letter  the  position  in  which  he  stood 
towards  her.  M.  Mignet  says  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  his  meaning,  and 
rushes  to  a  preconceived  conclusion.  The 
letter  is  intentionally  obscure  ;  the  press 
is  uncorrected  ;  and  the  text  in  parts  is 
hopeless.  But  he  alludes  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  he  was  the  princess's  lover  only 
to  fling  it  from  him  with  disgust.  His 
love  was  for  his  own  wife,  whose  attach- 
ment to  him  is  the  finest  feature  in  the 
whole  of  this  distracted  story.  The  Prin- 
cess of  Eboli  he  worshipped  as  a  being 
beyond  his  sphere.  He  spoke  of  her  as 
*'a  jewel  enamelled  in  the  rarest  graces 
of  nature  and  fortune."  To  her  husband 
he  owed  all  that  he  had  become,  and  he 
repaid  his  debt  by  helping  his  widow  in 
her  difficulties.  He  made  her  large  ad- 
vances of  money,  he  collected  her  rents 
from  Italy;  she  in  turn  made  him  hand- 
some presents;  but  that  either  with  the 
king  or  with  Perez  the  princess  had  any 
personal  intrigue  is  a  romantic  imagina- 
tion like  the  legend  of  Don  Carlos  and 
his  stepmother.f 

It  was  but  natural,  under  the  circum- 

*  "  Por  vivir  el  Rey  offendido  de  la  antigua  y  con- 
tinua  duracion  de  la  entereza  de  la  Princesa  de  Eboly 
haciendola  menosprecio."  —  Relacion  de  Antonio  Pe- 
rez. 

t  There  is  no  evidence  for  it  except  what  is  supposed 
to  lie  in  the  letter  of  Antonio  Perez  h  un  Graft  Per- 
sonage, winch  formed  part  of  his  public  defence.  What 
that  letter  means  it  is  impossible  to  say,  or  even  what  it 
was  intended  to  suggest.  Perez  says  that  the  king  dis- 
approved of  the  intimacy  between  hitnself  and  the  prin- 
cess, and  that  there  was  a  mystery  connected  with  this. 
l'>nt  a  mystery  is  not  necessarily  a  love  affair,  nor  does 
it  follow  that  there  was  a  mystery  because  such  a  person 
as  Perez  wished  to  make  himself  iutcrcbliug  by  hinting 
at  one. 


Stances,  that  the  Mendoza  family  should 
bear  no  love  to  Perez,  because  in  the 
feuds  which  had  arisen  he  was  taking  the 
princess's  side.  The  Prince  of  Melito 
had  threatened  to  run  him  through  the 
body.  The  Marquess  de  Fabara  and  the 
Conde  de  Cifuentes  called  one  day  on  the 
princess,  and  were  kept  waiting  because 
she  was  closeted  with  the  secretary.  Both 
of  them  thought  that  such  a  fellow  was 
not  fit  to  live.  Escovedo,  it  came  out, 
had  taken  the  opposite  side  to  Perez. 
He,  too,  had  been  brought  up  by  Ruy 
Gomez,  and  claimed  a  right  to  interfere 
in  defence  of  his  old  master's  honor.  He 
disapproved  of  the  acquaintance  ;  he  said 
that  it  must  and  should  be  put  an  end  to; 
and  he  spoke  to  the  princess  with  so  rude 
a  tongue,  that  she  called  him  a  foul- 
mouthed  villain. 

A  quarrel  of  this  kind  explains  the  ease 
with  which  Perez  consented  to  kill  Esco- 
vedo. We  know  no  actual  good  of  Pe- 
rez, and  there  would  have  been  nothing 
surprising  if,  out  of  revenge,  he  really 
had  misled  the  king  into  thinking  Esco- 
vedo more  guilty  than  he  was.  But  the 
attempt  to  prove  it  broke  down;  Philip 
had  been  influenced  by  Don  John's  and 
Escovedo's  own  despatches,  which  had 
been  deciphered  by  another  hand;  and 
never  to  the  last  felt  certain  that  his  sec- 
retary had  in  this  matter  deceived  him. 
Some  personal  resentment  there  was,  and 
the  princess  was  in  some  way  the  occa- 
sion of  it,  but  in  fact  Philip's  conduct 
requires  no  secret  passion  to  make  it  in- 
telligible. He  did  not  doubt,  at  least  at 
first,  that  he  had  done  right,  but  he  was 
unwilling  to  admit  the  truthT  He  had  to 
maintain  his  respectability,  and,  there- 
fore, would  not  try  to  prevent  the  Esco- 
vedos  and  their  friends  from  prosecuting 
their  complaints,  and  he  was  not  ill-pleased 
that  their  suspicions  should  run  wide  of 
himself,  and  fasten  in  a  quarter  where  he 
knew  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  discov- 
ered. It  was  just  the  course  which  small, 
commonplace  cunning  would  naturally 
pursue.  The  Marquis  de  los  Velez  could 
not  understand  it;  he  did  not  like  the 
look  of  things,  and  applied  for  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Peru  ;  Perez  of'fered  to  retire 
from  the  public  service  and  satisfy  his 
enemies  thus:  but  the  king  refused  to 
accept  Perez's  resignation  ;  he  said  that 
he  could  not  spare  him  ;  he  reiterated,  on 
the  word  of  a  gentleman,  "  that  he  would 
never  forsake  him,  and  that  Perez  knew 
his  word  could  be  depended  on." 

More  and  more  loudly  Vasquez  and  the 
Escovedos  demanded  a  trial.     The  kin<r 
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could  not  directly  refuse.  Perez  himself 
advised  acquiescence;  the  actual  assas- 
sins, he  said,  were  beyond  reach  of  dis- 
covery;  there  was  no  evidence;  he  was 
ready  to  face  the  prosecution;  the  name 
of  the  princess  need  not  be  mentioned. 
Philip,  however,  had  a  conscience  above 
perjury;  he  was  not  ashamed  to  admit 
what  he  had  done,  if  it  was  known  only 
to  discreet  persons  who  could  be  safely 
trusted.  The  case  was  to  be  heard  be 
fore  the  High  Court  of  Castile.  The  king 
sent  for  Don  Antonio  de  Pazos,  who  was 
then  president,  told  him  everything,  and 
asked  his  advice.  The  president  thought 
that  the  prosecution  must  be  silenced  ;  he 
informed  young  Escovedo  that  if  he  in- 
sisted on  justice  he  should  have  it,  but  he 
was  accusing  persons  of  high  rank  in  the 
State  ;  his  charge,  if  he  failed  to  make  it 
good,  would  recoil  on  himself ;  he  assured 
him  on  the  word  of  a  priest  that  Perez 
and  the  princess  were  as  innocent  as  him- 
self. With  Vasquez  the  president  was 
more  peremptory.  Vasquez,  he  said,  was 
no  relation  of  Escovedo's  ;  his  interfer- 
ence, especially  as  he  was  a  priest,  was 
gratuitous  and  unbecoming;  on  the  facts 
he  was  mistaken  altogether.  The  Esco- 
vedos  yielded  and  promised  to  go  no 
further;  Vasquez  was  obstinate,  and  per- 
sisted. Public  curiosity  had  been  excited  ; 
it  was  felt  instinctively. that  the  king  was 
in  the  secret,  and  there  was  a  widespread 
desire  to  know  what  that  secret  was. 
Vasquez  hated  Perez  and  the  princess 
also,  and  made  himself  the  representative 
of  the  popular  anxiety. 

Philip  had  been  contented  that  opinion 
should  run  in  a  false  direction;  and  he 
had  hoped  to  prevent  too  close  an  inquiry 
by  his  confidence  with  the  president.  He 
had  failed,  and  he  seemed  to  wish  to  si- 
lence Vasquez,  and,  if  possible,  to  recon- 
cile him  with  the  princess  whom  he  had 
calumniated.  But  now  the  difficulty  was 
on  her  side.  She,  the  greatest  lady  in 
Spain  after  the  queen,  had  been  insulted 
and  slandered  ;  it  was  not  for  her  to  leave 
a  cloud  upon  her  name  by  stooping  to 
take  the  hand  of  her  accuser.  The  car- 
dinal archbishop  of  Toledo  was  sent  to 
reason  with  her,  but  the  archbishop  was 
too  much  of  her  own  opinion  to  make  an 
impression  on  her  indignation.  She  had 
already  a  long  catalogue  of  grievances, 
and  this  last  insult  was  too  much.  She 
wrote  Philip  a  letter  which  he  showed  to 
Perez,  and  Perez  preserved  it. 

Senor,  —  Your  Majesty  has  commanded  the 
Cardinal  of  Toledo  to  speak  with  me  in  the 
matter  of  Antonio  Perez.     Mattheo  Vasquez 


and  his  friends  have  said  openly  that  all  who 
enter  my  house  lose  your  favor.  They  have 
stated  also  that  Antonio  Perez  killed  Escovedo 
on  my  account ;  that  he  was  under  so  many 
obligations  to  my  family,  that  he  would  do 
whatever  I  asked  him.  They  have  published 
abroad  these  speeches ;  and  I  require  your 
Majesty,  as  a  king  and  a  gentleman,  to  take 
such  notice  of  this  conduct  as  the  world  shall 
hear  of.  If  your  Majesty  declines,  if  the  honor 
of  my  house  is  to  be  sacrificed,  as  our  property 
has  been  sacrificed,  if  this  is  to  be  the  reward 
of  the  long  and  faithful  services  of  my  ances- 
tors, be  it  so.  I  have  discharged  my  con- 
science ;  self-respect  forbids  me  to  say  more. 

•  I  write  to  your  Majesty  in  resentment  at  the 
offences  which  I  have  received,  and  I  write  in 
confidence,  supposing  myself  to  be  addressing 
a  gentleman. 

The  president  presses  me  about  a  letter, 
which  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty,  touching  bribes 

taken  by (word  omitted).     I  am  charged 

with  having   said  something  of  the  Duke  of 

.     My  character  suffers  from  these  tokens 

of  your  Majesty's  goodwill.  Though  justice 
is  on  my  side,  my  suit  is  before  a  tainted  tribu- 
nal ;  I  shall  lose  it  and  be  put  out  of  posses- 
sion. When  I  ask  the  president  why  he  acts 
thus  towards  me,  he  says  that  your  Majesty 
will  have  it  so.  Melchior  de  Herrera  (?)  allows 
that  I  am  right ;  but  he  swears  me  to  this  and 
that,  and  pretends  that  it  is  your  pleasure. 
You  have  sent  him  a  memorial  from  Don 
Inigo.*  Why  am  I  to  be  twice  memorialized  ? 
It  is  important  to  me  to  withdraw  the  security 
under  which  I  and  my  children  are  bound  for 
Don  Inigo.  He  has  broken  his  obligations, 
and  may  leave  Valladolid.  Antonio  de  Padilla 
confesses  that  it  is  so  ;  but  your  Majesty  for- 
bids him  to  interfere.  If  this  is  true,  I  may  as 
well  abandon  my  suit,  and  my  children  too. 
This  is  the  natural  conclusion  from  the  posi- 
tion which  you  assume  towards  me.  When  I 
reflect  what  my  husband's  merits  were,  such 
treatment  would  make  me  lose  my  senses  did  I 
not  need  them  all  to  guard  myself  from  this 
Moorish  cur  (Mattheo  Vasquez)  whom  your 
Majesty  keeps  in  your  service.  I  demand  that 
neither  I  nor  any  of  mine  may  be  placed  in 
that  man's  power. 

I  have  given  this  letter,  though  it  strays 
far  beyond  our  immediate  subject,  because 
it  shows  how  imperfectly  the  circum- 
stances are  known  to  us  which  surround 
the  story;  and  how  idle  it  is  for  us  to  in- 
dulge imagination  beyond  what  is  written. 
Long  avenues  of  questions  lie  open  before 
us,  which  must  remain  forever  unan- 
swered, yet  in  the  answer  to  which  alone 
can  lie  a  complete  explanation  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Princess  of  Eboli  and 
the  king  of  Spain. 

Submit  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
"Moorish  cur"  it  was  plain   she    would 

*  Inigo  de  Mendoza,  Marquis  of  Almenara. 
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not.  He  had  circulated  slanders  against 
her  in  the  court,  and  she  insisted  that  he 
should  withdraw  them,*  Perez  was  ob- 
stinate, too,  for  his  honor  was  touched. 
The  Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  the  king's 
special  preacher,  Fray  Hernando  de  Cas- 
tillo, stood  by  them,  and  the  quarrel  had 
gone  into  a  new  form.  Philip's  position 
was  a  ridiculous  one.  If  Vasquez  per- 
sisted in  prosecuting  Perez  before  a  judge 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  truth,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  the  truth  would  be 
unrevealed.  Secretary  Vasquez  is  a  dark 
figure.  The  letter  of  the  princess  shows 
that  Philip  was  secretly  employing  this 

*  This  article  had  been  written,  and  was  partly  in 
type,  before  I  had  seen  the  interesting  work,  lately  pub- 
lished, on  the  Princess  of  Eboli,  by  Don  Gaspar  Moro. 
Although  the  documents  discovered  by  Don  Gaspar 
have  added  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  secret  his- 
tory of  the  princess,  I  have  found  it  unnecessary  to 
withdraw  or  alter  any  opinion  which  I  had  formed.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  my  own  conjectures 
for  the  most  part  confirmed  and  converted  into  cer- 
tainties by  evidence  not  open  to  dispute.  Don  Gaspar 
has  disproved  conclusively  the  imagined  liaison  between 
the  princess  and  Philip  the  Second.  He  continues  to 
believe  that  improper  relations  existed  between  her  and 
Antonio  Perez  ;  but  as  he  alleges  nothing  fresh  in  proof 
of  it  beyond  what  was  already  known,  I  look  on  this  as 
no  more  than  part  of  the  old  legend  which  has  con- 
tinued to  adhere  to  Don  Gaspar  with  no  more  authority 
for  it  than  tradition.  The  passionate  love  which  existed 
between  Perez  and  his  own  wife  is  inconsistent  with  a 
belief,  at  least  on  her  part,  that  any  such  relation  had 
been  formed.  ...  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  Don 
Gaspar  has  proved  that  the  jealousy  of  which  Perez 
speaks,  as  having  governed  Philip's  conduct,  was  no 
jealousy  of  the  preference  of  Perez  to  himself  by  the 
prin«ess,  but  a  jealousy  of  the  influence  of  a  woman 
with  whom  he  was  on  the  worst  possible  terms  over  his 
own  secretary.  .  .  .  Don  Gaspar  has  found  and  printed 
more  than  a  hundred  letters  of  Mattheo  Vasquez,  whose 
connection  with  the  Escovedo  prosecution  was  so  close, 
and  had  hitherto  been  so  unintelligible.  The  crown 
was  in  some  way  interested  in  the  great  law  suits  which 
the  princess  was  carrying  on.  In  all  that  related  to  her 
Mattheo  Vasquez  was  as  deep  in  Philip's  confidence  as 
Antonio  Perez  in  the  wider  world  of  politics.  His  rela- 
tions with  each  of  them  were  carefully  concealed  from 
the  other.  Perez  had  no  suspicion  that  Mattheo  Vas- 
quez was  employed  by  his  master  against  the  princess. 
Mattheo  Vasquez  guessed  as  little  that  his  master  had 
ordered  I^erez  to  assassinate  Escovedo  :  and  thus  Philip 
himself,  by  his  passion  for  secrecy,  and  for  what  he  re- 
garded as  skilful  management,  had  entangled  his  two 
secretaries  in  a  furious  antagonism,  Perez  had  no 
knowled5;e  how  far  Philip  had  engaged  himself  in  the 
Eboli  litigation.  To  him  Mattheo  Vasquez  appeared  to 
have  thrown  himself  gratuitously  into  the  quarrel.  The 
king  was  irritated  at  Perez  for  unconsciously  thwarting 
him  by  taking  up  the  princess's  cause.  Mattheo  who, 
evidently  from  his  letter,  hated  the  princess,  had  almost 
succeeded  in  dragging  into  light  his  master's  complicity 
with  Escovedo's  murder,  by  his  innocent  belief  that 
Perez  and  the  princess  were  the  guilty  parties,  and  that 
the  cause  of  the  murder  was  resentment  at  the  part 
which  Escovedo  had  taken  in  attempting  to  separate 
the  princess  from  Perez.  Not  a  hint,  not  a  suggestion 
of  any  love-scandal  appears  in  the  whole  of  the  corre- 
spondence. Home  great  question  was  at  issue,  the  very 
nature  of  which  cannot  now  be  accurately  made  out,  on 
which  the  court  was  divided,  and  which  was  enveloped 
in  a  network  of  intrigue  —  the  kiujt  sitting  in  the  middle 
of  it,  playing  the  part  of  Providence  with  the  best  in- 
tention with  extremely  limited  ability,  and  with  llie  most 
unfortunate  results— for  he  affected  especially  to  imi- 
tate Providence  in  the  secrecy  of  its  methods ;  and 
Kccrccy  is  only  safe  to  a  judgment  which  cainiot  err. 


man  in  various  matters  in  which  she  sup- 
posed herself  to  be  wronged,  and  there 
were  reasons  for  his  conduct  at  which, 
with  our  imperfect  knowledge,  it  is  idle  to 
guess.  Consulting  no  one  but  his  con- 
fessor, he  gave  orders  for  the  arrest  both 
of  Perez  and  of  the  princess  also,  and  on 
the  29th  of  July,  1579,  they  were  ordered 
into  separate  confinement.  The  lady's 
relations,  it  is  likely,  required  no  explana- 
tions, but  for  form's  sake  Philip  offered 
them.  The  same  night  he  wrote  to  the 
Duke  of  Infantado  and  to  Medina  Sido- 
nia.  A  dispute  had  arisen,  he  said,  be- 
tween his  two  secretaries,  Antonio  Perez 
and  Mattheo  Vasquez,  with  which  the 
princess  was  concerned.  She  had  com- 
plained to  him  unreasonably,  and  his  conr 
fessor  had  vainly  endeavored  to  persuade 
her  to  be  reconciled  to  Vasquez.  She 
had  been  committed,  therefore,  to  the 
fortress  of  Pinto,  and  he  had  thought  it 
right  to  give  them  immediate  information. 
The  resentment  of  the  Duke  of  Infantado 
was  not  likely  to  be  deep;  Medina  Sido- 
nia  replied  coolly  that  so  wise  a  sovereign 
had  doubtless  good  reason  for  his  actions. 
He  was  himself  laid  up  with  gout,  and  the 
pain  was  in  his  mind  as  well  as  in  his 
body.  He  trusted  that  his  Majesty  would 
be  gracious  to  the  princess,  and  that  the 
grace  would  be  even  more  marked  than 
the  punishment. 

The  Cardinal  of  Toledo  called  the  next 
morning  on  Juana  de  Coello,  Perez's  wife. 
He  told  her  from  the  king  that  she  was 
not  to  be  alarmed.  Her  husband's  life 
was  in  no  danger,  nor  his  honor  either. 
The  imprisonment  was  a  mere  matter  of 
precaution  to  prevent  other  mischiefs. 

The  princess  now  drops  out  of  the 
scene.  Philip  informed  her  that  if  she 
would  undertake  to  hold  no  more  com- 
munication with  Perez,  she  would  be  re- 
ceived to  favor,  and  might  return  to  the 
court.  She  replied  that  if  Perez  ever 
wrote  to  her  or  sent  her  a  message,  the 
king  should  know  of  it.  But  this  was  not 
satisfactory.  After  a  brief  confinement 
she  was  allowed  to  retire  to  her  castle  at 
Pastrana,  and  there  without  further  dis- 
turbance she  remained  to  the  end  of  her 
life. 

Meanwhile,  if  Philip's  object  had  been 
to  stop  the  prosecution  for  Escovedo's 
murder,  and  to  divert  suspicion  from  him- 
self, both  purposes  had  been  attained. 
Mattheo  Vasquez  must  have  been  satis- 
fied, for  his  name  was  never  mentioned 
again.  Popular  opinion  had  accused  Pe- 
rez of  having  committed  the  murder  at 
the  princess's  instigation.     Their  simul- 
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taneous  arrest  led  to  a  ojeneral  belief  that 
the  suspicion  was  not  unfounded.  If  the 
king  had  made  a  second  confidant  of  Vas- 
quez,  and  had  concerted  the  details  of  the 
comedy  with  him,  the  result,  at  least  for  a 
time,  did  credit  to  his  ingenuity.  Perez's 
fault,  whatever  it  had  been,  was  not  to 
appear  unpardonable.  He  was  left  four 
months  in  charge  of  the  alcalde  of  the 
court.  He  was  treated  with  kindness, 
and  even  distinction,  and  was  permitted 
to  have  his  children  with  him.  In  the 
November  following  he  became  unwell, 
and  was  permitted  further  to  return  to  his 
own  house,  though  still  as  a  prisoner. 
Next  he  was  required  to  sign  a  bond  of 
pleytohomenage,  by  which  he  and  Mattheo 
Vasquez  engaged  as  king's  vassals  not  to 
injure  each  other.  The  guard  was  then 
removed.  He  recovered  his  freedom  and 
resumed  his  duties  as  secretary  to  the 
Council  of  State,  though  no  longer  as  con- 
fidential secretary  to  the  king.  The 
whole  matter  seemed  to  have  been  thus 
wound  up,  and  public  interest  was  soon 
directed  on  worthier  objects.  The  death 
of  Don  Sebastian  in  Africa  had  left  va- 
cant the  Portuguese  throne.  Philip  took 
possession  of  the  succession  as  the  nearest 
heir.  The  Duke  of  Alva  with  a  few  skil- 
ful movements  disposed  of  the  pretender. 
Philip  went  to  Lisbon  to  be  installed  as 
sovereign,  and  in  the  glory  of  this  grand 
achievement  Escovedo's  assassination 
might  have  gone  the  way  of  other  scan- 
dals. 

But,  as  Perez  said,  "it  was  a  thing 
which  had  no  beginning  and  could  have 
no  end."  A  cloud  still  hung  over  him,  and 
his  slightest  movements  were  watched. 
The  Princess  of  Eboli  sent  him  presents 
from  Pastrana.  It  was  immediately  re- 
ported to  Philip.  He  had  many  friends, 
the  Cardinal  of  Toledo,  and  "grandees  " 
of  highest  rank.  They  came  often  to  see 
him,  but  he  was  forbidden  to  return  their 
visits.  Philip  evidently  chose  that  a  sin- 
ister suspicion  should  still  remain  at- 
tached to  him.  Antonio  de  Pazos,  the 
president  of  Castille,  knew  the  whole 
story,  for  the  king  had  told  him.  Juana 
de  Coello  complained  to  him  of  her  hus- 
band's treatment,  and  insisted  that  his 
reputation  ought  to  be  cleared.  The  pres- 
ident was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  wrote 
to  the  king.  "  If  Antonio  Perez  has  com- 
mitted a  crime,"  he  said,  "give  him  a 
formal  trial  and  hang  him.  If  he  is  inno- 
cent, let  him  go  on  his  good  behavior,  and 
if  he  offends  again,  punish  him." 

The  king  answered :  "  If  the  matter 
were  of  a  kind  which  would  allow  a  judi- 


cial process,  it  should  have  been  ordered 
from  the  first  day.  You  must  tell  the 
woman  to  be  quiet;  no  change  is  possible 
at  present." 

"Time,"  Philip  used  to  say,  "cures  all 
evils."  "Time  and  I  never  fail."  And 
so  he  went  on  trusting  to  time  when  time 
could  not  help  him. 

Perez  had  friends,  but  he  had  enemies 
also.  Mattheo  Vasquez  had  withdrawn, 
but  others  had  taken  his  place,  and  Phil- 
ip's ambiguities  encouraged  them.  Among 
these  were  the  powerful  Mendozas.  Pe- 
rez had  managed  the  princess's  money 
affairs.  He  had  jewels  in  his  charge  and 
other  things  also  which  they  conceived  to 
belong  to  them.  His  habits  were  luxuri- 
ous, and  remained  so  in  spite  of  his  semi- 
disgrace.  His  palace,  his  plate,  his  fur- 
niture, his  equipments,  and  entertain- 
ments were  the  most  splendid  in  Madrid. 
He  gambled  also;  perhaps  he  won,  per- 
haps he  lost;  in  either  case  it  was  a  re- 
proach. How,  men  asked,  could  Antonio 
Perez  support  such  a  vast  expenditure? 
and  the  answer  suggested  was,  of  course, 
corruption  or  malversation.  He  had  six 
thousand  ducats  a  year  from  his  offices  ; 
but  the  Archbishop  of  Seville,  a  friendly 
witness,  said  that  he  must  be  spending 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand.  The  king  was 
advised  to  order  an  inquiry  into  the  ac- 
counts of  all  the  public  offices,  and  of 
Perez's,  of  course,  among  them.  A  "  lion's 
mouth,"  like  that  at  Venice,  was  opened 
for  secret  information,  and  was  not  long 
in  want  of  sustenance.  Accusations 
poured  in  as  venomous  as  hatred  could 
distil.  Rodrigo  Vasquez  de  Arce,*  who 
became  president  of  the  High  Court,  con- 
ducted the  investigation  of  them,  and  the 
result  was  not  favorable  to  Perez.  Un- 
doubtedly he  had  received  sums  of  money 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire  to  expedite 
business,  just  as  Bacon  did  in  England, 
and  as  high  officials  everywhere  were 
then  in  the  habit  of  doing.  They  looked 
on  such  things  as  recognized  perquisites 
so  long  as  nothing  was  said  about  them; 
but  gratuities  were  formally  prohibited, 
and,  when  exposed,  were  incapable  of  de- 
fence. 

On  the  report  being  presented,  Philip 
allowed  Perez  to  be  prosecuted  for  corrupt 
practices,  and  it  was  then  that,  at  a  ven- 
ture, he  was  accused  further  of  having 
altered  ciphered  despatches. 

No  one  knew  better  than  Philip  that, 
under  the  arrangements  of  his  cabinet,  the 


*  It  does  not  appear  whether  he  was  a  relation  of 
Mattheo  Vasquez. 
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alteration  of  despatches  without  his  own 
knowledge  was  impossible.  Perez  wrote 
to  Philip  to  remonstrate.  "  He  could  not 
answer  such  a  charge,"  he  said,  "without 
producing  his  papers,"  and  among  them 
the  king's  own  notes  upon  Escovedo's 
death.  The  confessor  was  sent  to  see 
these  papers,  and,  having  read  them, 
could  only  recommend  his  master  to  let 
the  charge  fall.  As  to  corrupt  practices, 
he  advised  Perez  to  make  no  defence,  and 
assured  him  that  he  should  not  be  con- 
demned in  the  value  of  a  pair  of  gloves. 
The  sentence  went  beyond  the  pair  of 
gloves.  Perez  was  suspended  from  his 
office  for  ten  years.  He  was  to  suffer  two 
years'  imprisonment,  and  was  to  pay  be- 
sides thirty  thousand  ducats,  half  to  the 
crown,  and  half  to  the  family  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Eboli,  as  property  belonging  to 
them  which  he  had  unlawfully  appropri- 
ated. 

This  judgment  was  delivered  on  the 
23rd  of  January,  1585.  It  was  not  pub- 
lished; nor  is  it  certain  how  much  of  it 
was  enforced.  But  there  were  reasons 
why,  at  that  moment,  the  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment was  convenient.  The  Esco- 
vedo  business  was  bursting  up  again. 
Enriquez,  the  page,  who  had  assisted  at 
the  murder,  had  let  fall  incautious 
speeches.  The  president,  Rodrigo  Vas- 
quez,  took  the  subject  into  the  scope  of 
his  inquiries.  He  sent  for  Enriquez  and 
examined  him.  On  his  evidence  Diego 
Martinez  was  arrested  also.  If  these 
two  could  be  induced  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  proofs  against  Perez  would  be  com- 
plete. He  might  produce  his  papers,  but 
in  a  close  court  the  judges  might  refuse 
to  receive  or  look  at  them  to  save  the 
king's  credit ;  and  Perez  would  certainly 
be  executed.  The  king  was  just  then 
going  down  to  Arragon  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  Cortes.  In  Arragon  trials 
were  public,  with  equal  justice  between 
king  and  subject.  Perez,  himself  an 
Arragonese,  if  left  free  might  follow  the 
king  thither,  and  put  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  laws.  There  certainly, 
if  not  in  Madrid,  his  exculpation  would 
be  heard.  It  was  therefore  determined 
that  he  should  be  at  once  arrested,  and  a 
guard  was  sent  to  his  house  to  take  him. 

Perez  from  first  to  last  had  an  honest 
friend  at  the  court.  Cardinal  Quiroga, 
Archbishop  of  Toledo.  The  archbishop 
saw,  or  feared,  that  Perez  was  about  to  be 
sacrificed,  and  his  sense  of  equity,  though 
he  was  grand  inquisitor,  was  outraged. 
He  recommended  Perez  to  take  sanc- 
tuary.    He  would  then  be  a  prisoner  of 


the  Church,  and  his  case  would  be  heard 
in  the  Holy  Office.  The  Inquisition  had 
already  denounced  Philip's  method  of 
removing  doubtful  subjects.  It  would 
stand  by  Perez  now  and  prevent  a  scan- 
dalous crime. 

Perez  took  the  cardinal's  advice  and 
fled  to  the  nearest  church.  But  the  crown 
officials  were  determined  to  have  him, 
and  the  sanctuary  was  not  respected. 
The  church  door  was  burst  in;  he  was 
torn  out  of  his  hiding-place,  and  carried 
off  again  to  a  State  prison.  His  property 
was  sequestrated,  his  papers  were  seized, 
and  the  nuncio,  when  he  protested,  was 
threatened  with  dismissal.  Henry  the 
Eighth  himself  could  not  have  been  more 
peremptory  in  his  contempt  of  sacred 
privileges  than  the  ministers  of  the  Most 
Catholic  king.  The  documents  were  at 
once  examined.  The  secret  correspon- 
dence was  found  absent.  Juana  de  Coello 
was  supposed  to  have  it;  and  to  extort  it 
from  her,  she  and  her  children  were  car- 
ried off  also,  and  confined  in  the  same 
castle  with  her  husband.  It  was  true  that 
she  had  some  part  of  the  private  papers, 
and  threats  of  torture  could  not  wring 
them  from  her  till  she  had  ascertained 
that  those  of  most  special  consequence 
were  not  among  them.  She  found  some 
one  who  would  take  a  note  to  her  hus- 
band. Being  without  ink  she  wrote  it 
with  her  blood.  The  answer  came  back 
that  she  might  deliver  the  papers  without 
fear,  the  Escovedo  notes  being  secured 
elsewhere.  She  mentioned  where  the 
boxes  would  be  found.  The  king's  con- 
fessor himself  came  to  her  to  receive  the 
keys.  He,  too,  had  some  sense  remain- 
ing of  right  and  wrong,  and  he  told  her 
that  if  Perez  was  troubled  any  further,  he 
would  himself  go  como  un  loco,  like  a 
madman,  into  the  Plaza,  and  proclaim  the 
truth  to  all  the  world. 

The  boxes  being  surrendered,  Juana  de 
Coello  and  the  children  were  sent  home, 
there  being  no  longer  occasion  for  keep- 
ing them.  As  the  confessor  was  going 
off,  she  could  not  help  telling  him  that 
there  were  still  a  few  papers  reserved. 
The  king,  when  he  came  to  look,  must 
have  discovered  that  this  was  fatally  true. 
All  else  was  in  its  place,  even  to  the  most 
secret  ciphered  correspondence;  but  the 
fifty  or  sixty  especial  letters,  which  he 
knew  himself  to  have  written,  about  Es- 
covedo, and  knew  also  that  Perez  had 
preserved  —  these  were  not  to  be  discov- 
ered. That,  if  he  had  got  possession  of 
these  letters,  Philip  would  have  allowed 
Perez  to  be  tried  and  executed,  is  not  cer- 
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tain;  but  it  may  have  been  well  for  him 
that  he  was  not  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tion. As  matters  stood,  the  judges  might 
refuse  to  admit  the  letters,  and  pass  sen- 
tence on  the  evidence.  But  juana  de 
Coello  could  carry  the  damning  records 
into  Arragon,  or  across  the  frontier,  and 
publish  them  ;  and  all  Europe  would  cry 
out  "  Shame  !  "  Nor  was  the  Church  idle. 
The  Church  authorities,  with  the  pope  be- 
hind them,  demanded  that  Perez  should 
be  restored  to  sanctuary.  Worried,  im- 
patient, cursing  the  day  that  he  had  ever 
blundered  into  so  detestable  a  quagmire, 
the  king  again  paused.  Once  more  the 
prison  doors  were  opened;  once  more 
Perez  was  brought  back  to  Madrid,  and 
lodged  in  a  handsome  house  with  his  fam- 
ily. Evidently  the  unfortunate  king  was 
at  his  wits'  end,  without  having  discov- 
ered what  course  to  choose.  Perez  went 
to  church  for  mass.  The  great  people 
came  as  before  to  show  him  countenance. 
He  himself  addressed  many  letters  to  the 
king,  which  were  carefully  read,  if  not 
answered.  The  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  in 
particular,  was  confident  that  all  would  be 
well.  The  attitude  of  the  Church  alone 
would  suffice  to  protect  him.  The  presi- 
dent Rodrigo  would  have  gone  on  gladly 
with  the  trial,  but  obstacles  were  continu- 
ally arising.  Some  one  asked  him  what 
was  to  be  done.  "  How  can  I  tell  you  ?  " 
he  replied.  "  One  day  the  king  says  go 
on,  the  next  he  says  hold  back.  There  is 
a  mystery  which  I  cannot  make  out." 

Fourteen  months  thus  drifted  away. 
At  the  end  of  them  the  king  could  hold 
out  no  longer.  There  was  still  but  a 
single  witness,  for  Diego  Martinez  had 
continued  staunch.  He  could  not  be  de- 
pended upon,  perhaps,  if  he  was  tortured, 
but  torture  could  not  be  used  without  the 
king's  permission.  Philip  wrote  to  Perez 
telling  him  generally  that  he  might  rely 
on  his  protection,  but  without  saying  what 
steps  he  was  prepared  to  take.  Perez 
was  brought  to  trial  at  last  before  Presi- 
dent Rodrigo.  Perez  stood  upon  his  in- 
nocence, denied  that  he  had  murdered 
Escovedo,  and  denied  all  knowledge  of 
the  matter.  Enriquez  gave  his  evidence 
with  correctness ;  but  Diego  Martinez, 
who  was  confronted  with  him,  said  he  was 
a  liar,  and  his  story  a  fabrication.  Con- 
viction on  such  terms  was  not  to  be  had. 
Perez's  papers  were  handed  to  President 
Rodrigo  to  be  examined.  He  searched 
them  through,  but  found  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  Perez,  after  all,  would  probably 
have  been  acquitted,  but  for  the  interven- 
tion of  a  deus  ex  inachind^  Philip  him- 


self, who  interposed  in  a  manner  the  most 
unlooked  for.  This  is  the  most  extraor- 
dinary feature  in  the  whole  extraordinary 
story.  Philip,  it  might  have  been  thought, 
would  have  welcomed  Perez's  acquittal  as 
the  happiest  escape  from  his  embarrass- 
ments ;  but  it  seems  that  his  conscience 
was  really  disturbed  at  the  success  of  de- 
liberate perjury.  Just  as  it  became  clear 
that  the  prosecution  had  failed,  and  that 
Perez,  whether  guilty  or  not,  could  not  be 
pronounced  guilty  without  a  violation  of 
the  laws,  Philip's  confessor,  as  if  from 
himself,  but  of  course  with  his  master's 
sanction,  wrote  to  him  to  say  that  although 
he  had  killed  Escovedo,  he  had  a  com- 
plete defence  for  it.  When  the  truth  was 
known,  his  character  would  be  cleared. 
He  advised  him,  therefore,  to  make  a 
complete  confession,  and  at  once  say  that 
he  had  acted  by  the  king's  order. 

This  was  written  on  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember, the  year  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada.  Through  all  that  famous  enter- 
prise, from  its  first  conception  to  the  final 
catastrophe,  this  mean  business  had  sim- 
mered on,  and  was  at  last  at  boiling  point. 

Well  as  Perez  knew  his  master,  he  was 
not  prepared  for  this  last  move.  What 
could  it  mean  .?  The  king  had  promised 
to  stand  by  him.  But  if  he  confessed, 
his  guilt  would  be  clear.  He  might  say 
what  he  pleased,  but  the  judges  might 
hang  him  notwithstanding.  There  was 
Diego  Martinez,  too,  to  be  thought  of. 
He  would  be  hanged  at  any  rate.  So  long 
as  the  proof  was  deficient,  confession 
would  be  insanity.  The  king,  besides, 
had  positively  ordered  that  his  name 
should  not  be  introduced. 

In  this  tone  he  replied  to  Diego  de 
Chaves  ;  but  the  confessor  stood  to  his 
opinion.  Evidently  he  had  consulted 
Philip  again. 

"  The  plain  course  for  you,"  he  an- 
swered, "is  to  say  directly  that  you  had 
the  king's  orders  for  Escovedo's  death. 
You  need  not  enter  on  the  reasons.  You 
ought  not  to  make  a  false  oath  in  a  court 
of  justice ;  and  if  you  have  done  so  already 
you  ought  not  to  persevere  in  it.  Where 
there  has  been  no  fault  there  can  be  no 
punishment,  and  confession  will  only  show 
the  innocence  of  yourself  and  your  ac- 
complice. When  the  truth  is  out,  the 
wound  will  heal,  and  his  Majesty  will 
have  given  the  Escovedo  family  the  jus- 
tice which  they  demand.  If  they  persist 
after  this,  they  can  be  silenced  or  ban- 
ished. Only,  once  more,  the  causes  which 
led  the  king  to  act  as  he  did  are  not  to  be 
mentioned." 
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M.  Mio^net  considers  tliat  these  letters 
were  written  to  tempt  Perez  to  a  confes- 
sion, in  order  that  he  might  be  destroyed. 
The  judges  would  ask  for  proof,  and,  hav- 
ing lost  his  papers,  he  would  be  unable  to 
produce  it.  The  answer  is  simple.  Both 
Philip  and  the  confessor  were  aware  that 
the  compromising  letters  were  still  in 
possession  of  either  Perez  or  his  wife. 
Perez,  who  was  not  troubled  about  per- 
jury, thought  it  safer  to  risk  an  uncer- 
tainty than  to  act  as  the  confessor  advised. 
To  confess  was  to  place  his  life  in  the 
judges' hands.  He  could  feel  no  certainty 
that  the  king's  orders  would  be  held  a 
sufficient  authority.  Philip's  conduct  had 
been  strange  from  the  beginning,  and 
kings'  consciences  are  not  like  the  con- 
sciences of  private  individuals.  They 
may  profess  to  wish  one  thing,  while  their 
duty  as  sovereigns  requires  another. 
There  was  another  alternative ;  the  Esco- 
vedos,  who  were  now  tlie  only  prosecutors, 
might  agree  to  a  compromise.  Perez  pro- 
posed it  to  the  confessor;  the  confessor 
permitted  Perez  to  try,  if  the  king  was  not 
to  be  a  party  to  the  transaction;  overtures 
were  made,  and  were  successful.  The 
Escovedo  family  consented  to  withdraw 
their  suit  on  receiving  twenty  thousand 
ducats. 

This  seemed  like  the  end;  and  if  there 
had  been  nothing  more  in  Escovedo's 
death  than  an  ordinary  murder,  the  com- 
pensation would  have  been  held  sufficient, 
and  the  end  would  have  really  come.  But 
behind  the  private  wrong  there  was  a  great 
question  at  issue,  whether  the  sovereign 
had  or  had  not  a  right  to  make  away  with 
his  subjects  when  he  believed  them  crim- 
inal, because  for  reasons  of  State  it  was 
inexpedient  to  bring  them  to  trial. 
Though  Castile  had  no  longer  constitu- 
tional rights  like  Arragon,  a  high-minded 
people  (as  the  Castilians  were)  had  a  re- 
gard for  their  own  security.  The  doc- 
trine had  been  condemned  by  the  Holy 
Office,  and  the  judges  can  have  liked  it 
as  little. 

The  opportunity  of  bringing  the  matter 
to  a  point  was  not  to  be  lost.  The  pres- 
ident Rodrigo  wrote  to  Philip  that  his 
reputation  was  at  stake.  The  prosecution 
had  been  dropped,  but  the  world  was  con- 
vinced, notwitlistanding,  that  the  murder 
had  been  committed  by  his  order.  It 
concerned  his  honor  that  Perez  should 
explain  why  that  order  had  been  given. 
He  begged  the  king  to  send  him  an  in- 
struction in  the  following  terms:  "Tell 
Antonio  Perez,  in  my  name,  that,  as  he 
knows  the  causes  for  which  I  commanded 
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him  to  kill  Escovedo,  I  desire  him  to  de- 
clare what  those  causes  were." 

M.  Mignet  adheres  to  his  opinion  that 
Perez  was  to  be  betrayed  ;  that,  being 
without  his  papers,  he  must  fail  to  prove 
what  he  was  required  to  reveal,  and  could 
then  be  executed  as  a  slanderer  and  an 
assassin.  It  might  be  difficult  for  him  to 
recall  satisfactorily  a  condition  of  things 
which  was  now  buried  under  the  incidents 
of  twelve  eventful  years.  But  there  is  no 
occasion  to  suspect  Philip  of  such  de- 
liberate treachery.  The  stages  through 
which  his  mind  had  passed  can  easily  be 
traced.  He  never  doubted  the  righteous- 
ness of  Escovedo's  execution ;  but  he  had 
been  afraid  to  irritate  his  brother,  and  had 
therefore  wished  his  own  part  in  it  to  be 
concealed.  Therefore,  when  Perez  was 
first  suspected,  he  had  not  come  forward 
to  protect  him ;  and  therefore  also  he  had 
connived  at  the  direction  of  the  suspicion 
on  the  Princess  of  Eboli.  A  long  time 
had  passed  away,  Don  John  was  gone,  the 
aspect  of  Europe  had  changed.  He  had 
no  longer  the  same  reluctance  to  admit 
that  he  had  ordered  the  murder  ;  but  he 
had  bidden  Perez  be  silent  about  the 
causes,  because,  though  sufficient  for  his 
own  conscience,  it  would  be  hard,  when 
circumstances  were  so  much  altered,  to 
make  them  intelligible  to  others.  The 
Spaniards  of  1590,  smarting  under  the 
destruction  of  the  Armada,  might  well 
have  thought  if  Don  John  and  the  Duke 
of  Guise  had  tried  the  "enterprise "  to- 
gether, when  the  Queen  of  Scots  was 
alive,  so  many  of  their  homes  would  not 
then  have  been  desolate. 

But  public  opinion  was  excited.  The 
compromise  of  the  prosecution  seemed  to 
imply  that  there  was  something  disgrace- 
ful behind.  A  secret  half  revealed  is  gen- 
erally more  dangerous  than  the  truth  ;  and 
thus,  when  called  on  by  the  judges  to 
direct  Perez  to  make  a  full  confession,  he 
felt  that  it  was  better  to  consent. 

This  explanation  seems  sufficient,  with- 
out looking  for  sinister  motives.  The 
order  was  written,  and  Perez  was  required 
to  obey. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  he 
would  have  seen  in  such  an  order  the 
easiest  escape  from  his  troubles.  To 
speak  was  to  be  acquitted  (at  least  mor- 
ally) of  a  worse  crime  than  of  having 
been  a  too  faithful  servant.  But  it  is 
likely  that  he  did  feel  it  would  be  difficult 
for  him  to  make  out  a  satisfactory  case. 
He  could  produce  the  king's  instructions, 
and  could  describe  the  motives  in  general 
terms.     But  Slate  reasons   for   irregular 
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actions  are  always  looked  askance  at,  and 
loyal  subjects  are  inclined  to  excuse  their 
sovereigns  at  the  expense  of  their  advis- 
ers. Perez  might  naturally  fear  that  he 
would  be  accused  of  having  misled  the 
king,  perhaps  through  malice.  This  view 
was  taken  of  the  case  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Toledo.  "  Sefior,"  he  said  to  the  con- 
fessor when  he  heard  of  this  fresh  com- 
mand, "either  I  am  mad  or  this  whole 
affair  is  mad.  If  the  king  bade  Perez 
kill  Escovedo,  why  does  he  ask  for  the 
causes  .-^  The  king  knew  them  at  the 
time.  Perez  was  not  Escovedo's  judge. 
He  placed  before  the  king  certain  de- 
spatches. The  king  directed  a  course  to 
be  taken  upon  them,  and  Perez  obeyed. 
Now  after  twelve  years,  without  his  pa- 
pers, with  so  many  persons  gone  who 
could  have  given  evidence,  he  is  asked 
for  explanations.  Give  him  back  his  pa- 
pers, bring  back  five  hundred  persons 
now  dead  out  of  their  graves  ;  and  even 
then  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  it." 

The  archbishop  protested,  the  nuncio 
protested.  Juana  de  Coello  and  Perez's 
children  wept  and  clamored ;  but  Presi- 
dent Rodrigo,  with  the  king's  orders  in 
his  hand,  persisted  that  Perez  should 
speak.  Three  times  successively,  in  the 
course  of  a  month,  he  was  brought  into 
court,  and  he  remained  stubborn.  He 
says  that  he  would  not  confess,  because 
the  king  had  personally  ordered  him  to 
be  silent,  and  that  a  written  form  could  not 
supersede  an  immediate  direction,  without 
a  private  intimation  that  it  was  to  be 
obeyed.  This  is  evidently  an  insufficient 
explanation.  He  must  have  felt  that  if 
he  detailed  the  causes  for  the  murder  he 
admitted  the  fact ;  and  that  if  he  admitted 
the  fact  he  might  be  sacrificed. 

But  the  king  was  determined  that  the 
whole  truth  should  be  told  at  last,  and 
that,  as  he  could  not  tell  it  himself,  it 
should  be  told  by  Perez.  After  a  month's 
resistance,  the  question  was  applied  in 
earnest.  Perez  was  tortured.  He  broke 
down  under  the  pain,  and  told  all.  It  was 
then  that  Dona  Juana  appealed  to  God 
against  Diego  de  Chaves  in  the  Domini- 
can chapel.  It  was  then  that  Dona  Gre- 
goria  dared  President  Rodrigo  in  his 
hall.  What  the  king  or  the  the  judges  had 
intended  to  do  next,  is  mere  conjecture. 
Diego  Martinez,  when  his  master  had 
spoken,  confessed  also.  He  was  not 
punished,  and  Perez  perhaps  would  not 
have  been  punished  either.  The  judges 
might  have  been  contented  with  the  ex- 
posure. But  Perez  did  not  care  to  tempt 
fortune  or  Philip's  humors  further.     His 


wife  was  allowed  to  visit  him  in  prison. 
He  escaped  disguised  in  her  clothes. 
Horses  were  waiting,  he  rode  for  his  life 
to  Arragon,  and  the  next  day  was  safe 
beyond  the  frontier. 

So  ends  the  first  part  of  the  tragi-com- 
edy.  The  next  opened  on  another  stage 
and  with  wider  issues. 

The  Fueros  or  "  Liberties  "  of  Arragon 
were  the  only  surviving  remnant  of  the 
free  institutions  of  the  peninsula.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
two  Castiles,  Valencia,  Granada,  and  Ar- 
ragon had  their  separate  administrations 
and  their  separate  legislatures.  The  great 
cities  had  their  municipal  corporations, 
while  Portugal  till  within  ten  years  had 
been  an  independent  kingdom.  One  by 
one  they  had  been  absorbed.  Arragon 
remained  still  free,  but  with  a  freedom 
which  had  been  found  inconvenient  at 
Madrid,  and  was  unvalued  by  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Arragonese  nobles  them- 
selves. The  tendency  of  the  age  was 
towards  centralization,  and  the  tenure  of 
the  Fueros  had  been  growing  yearly  more 
precarious.  Isabella  had  been  impatient 
for  a  revolt  which  would  give  her  an  ex- 
cuse for  extinguishing  them.  The  Duke 
of  Alva  more  lately,  on  some  provocation, 
said  that  with  three  or  four  thousand  of 
his  old  soldiers  he  would  make  the  king's 
authority  supreme.  Such  as  it  was,  how- 
ever, the  constitution  still  subsisted,  be- 
ing supported  chiefly  by  the  populace  of 
the  towns,  who,  as  long  as  noise  and 
clamor  were  sufficient,  were  the  enthusi- 
astic champions  of  their  national  privi- 
leges. A  council  for  the  administration 
of  the  province  sat  at  Madrid,  but  its 
powers  were  limited  to  advice.  The 
Cortes  met  annually  at  Saragossa  to  vote 
the  taxes,  but  the  king  could  neither  pro- 
rogue nor  dissolve  them  without  their  own 
consent.  A  committee  of  the  Cortes  car- 
ried on  the  government,  and  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  sessions  remained  in  office. 
The  Arragonese  had  their  own  laws,  their 
own  judges,  their  own  police,  their  own 
prisons  ;  and  no  "alien  "  armed  force  was 
permitted  within  their  boundaries.  The 
grand  justiciary,  the  highest  executive 
officer,  was  nominated  by  the  king,  but 
could  not  be  deprived  by  him.  A  royal 
commissioner  resided  in  Saragossa,  to 
observe  and  to  report,  to  act  in  cases  to 
which  the  crown  was  a  party,  perhaps 
irregularly  to  distribute  favors  and  influ- 
ence opinion.  But  this  was  the  limit  of 
his  interference.  The  commissioner  in 
the  year  1590  was  Inigo  de  Mendoza, 
I  Marquis    of   Almenara,   the   cousin    and 
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Jhe  chief  antagonist  of  the 
Eboli. 

Such  was  Arragon  when  Antonio  Perez 
sought  an  asylum  in  the  land  of  his  fa- 
thers. He  professed  to  have  been  tor- 
tured till  his  limbs  were  disabled,  but  he 
was  able  to  ride  without  resting  till  he 
had  crossed  the  frontier  and  had  reached 
Calatayud.  He  made  no  effort,  perhaps 
he  was  too  weak,  to  go  further,  and  he 
took  refuge  in  a  Dominican  convent. 
Within  ten  hours  of  his  arrival  an  ex- 
press came  in  from  Madrid  to  a  private 
gentleman,  Don  Manuel  Zapata,  with  or- 
ders to  take  him,  dead  or  alive,  and  send 
him  back  to  his  master.  Perez  says  that 
when  his  flight  was  known  at  the  court, 
there  was  general  satisfaction.  "  Uncle 
Martin,"  the  palace  jester,  said  to  Philip 
the  next  morning,  "Sir,  all  the  world  re- 
joices at  the  escape  of  Antonio  Perez;  he 
cannot  be  very  wicked  ;  you  should  rejoice 
too."  Philip  did  not  rejoice  at  all.  He 
had  put  himself  in  the  power  of  one  of  his 
subjects,  and  he  did  not  choose  to  remain 
any  longer  in  so  degrading  a  position. 
When  he  had  been  himself  willing  to  sub- 
mit his  conduct  to  a  judicial  inquiry,  Pe- 
rez, who  had  less  to  fear  if  he  had  been 
acting  uprightly,  had  shown  so  much  un- 
willingness that  he  possibly  may  have  now 
doubted  whether  Escovedo's  conduct  had 
not  been  properly  represented  to  him. 
Perez  had  fled,  carrying  the  compromising 
documents  along  with  him;  he  was  prob- 
ably on  his  way  to  France,  to  delight 
Philip's  enemies  with  the  sight  of  them, 
and  with  the  tale  of  his  own  wrongs. 

Anticipating  pursuit,  Perez  had  sent  a 
friend,  Gil  de  Mesa,  to  the  grand  jus- 
ticiary, to  signify  his  arrival,  and  to  put 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 
Meanwhile,  the  town  mob  at  Calatayud 
rose  in  his  defence,  and  when  Don  Man- 
uel arrived  at  the  monastery  he  found  the 
priests  and  students  in  arms  to  protect 
their  sanctuary.  Fifty  soldiers  arrived 
immediately  after  from  Saragossa.  The 
orders  of  the  justiciary  were  to  bring  Pe- 
rez at  once  to  the  national  prison  of  the 
Manifestacion,  where  he  was  to  be  de- 
tained till  the  king  could  be  communicated 
with.  The  reply  was  an  order  to  the 
Marquis  of  Almenara  to  prosecute  him 
immediately  in  the  court  of  Arragon  on 
three  charges. 

1.  For  having  caused  the  death  of  Es- 
covedo,  falsely  pretending  the  king's  au- 
thority. 

2.  For  having  betrayed  secrets  of  State 
and  tampered  with  ciphered  despatches. 

3.  For  having  fled  from  justice  when 


his  conduct  was  being  judicially  inquired 
into. 

If  Perez  had  b^en  wholly  innocent,  he 
would  have  felt  that  he  had  at  last  an  op- 
portunity of  setting  himself  clear  in  the 
face  of  the  world.  The  court  would  be 
open,  the  trial  public,  and  his  defence 
could  neither  be  garbled  nor  suppressed. 
His  reluctance  was  as  vehement  as  ever, 
and  was  not  concealed  by  his  affectation 
of  a  desire  to  spare  his  master.  From 
Calatayud,  and  from  Saragossa  after- 
wards, he  wrote  letter  upon  letter  both  to 
Philip  and  to  Diego  de  Chaves,  protesting 
his  loyalty,  entreating  to  be  left  in  quiet 
with  his  wife  and  children  ;  indicating  that 
he  had  the  means  of  defending  himself, 
but  hoping  that  he  might  not  be  forced  to 
use  them.  These  letters  being  left  unan- 
swered, he  took  into  his  confidence  a  dis- 
tinguished Arragonese  ecclesiastic,  the 
Prior  of  Gotor.  He  showed  him  the  mys- 
terious papers  which  he  had  brought  with 
him,  with  Philip's  notes  upon  them.  "His 
Majesty,"  he  said,  in  his  instructions  to 
the  prior,  "  must  know  that  I  possess 
these  documents.  They  contain  confiden- 
tial secrets  affecting  others  besides  Esco- 
vedo  ;  let  his  Majesty  judge  whether  it  is 
desirable  that  evidences  should  be  pro- 
duced in  court  which  touch  the  reputation 
of  distinguished  persons,  which  will  cre- 
ate a  scandal  throughout  Europe,  and  will 
reflect  on  the  prudence  and  piety  of  his 
Majesty  himself.  Though  the  confessor 
has  taken  most  of  my  papers  from  me, 
Providence  has  been  pleased  that  I  should 
retain  these,  and  these  will  suffice  for  my 
defence.  If  brought  to  trial  I  shall  cer- 
tainly be  acquitted,  but  I  prefer  to  save 
the  king's  reputation;  my  cause  is  now 
notorious,  and  it  will  not  be  wise  to  chal- 
lenge the  world's  opinion.  I  have  been 
shorn  like  a  lamb  for  eleven  years,  and  I 
have  held  my  peace.  My  blood  has  been 
shed.  I  have  been  tortured  in  a  dungeon, 
and  I  have  remained  faithful.  In  eight  or 
ten  days  I  must  give  in  my  answer.  Some 
people  tell  me  that  I  ought  rather  to  lose 
my  head  than  speak;  but  if  I  am  driven 
to' it  the  truth  must  be  told." 

The  prior  went.  Philip  saw  him  more 
than  once,  and  heard  what  he  had  to  say. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Perez  had 
the  compromising  letters,  for  the  prior  had 
seen  them.  Yet  Philip's  courage  did  not 
fail  him.  After  Perez's  flight  the  court  of 
Castile  had  given  judgment  against  him. 
He  was  to  be  dragged  through  the  streets 
and  hanged.  His  head  was  to  be  cut  oflE 
and  exposed,  and  all  his  property  was  to 
be  confiscated.     The  answer  to  the  mis- 
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sion  of  the  Prior  of  Gotor  was  the  publica- 
tion of  his  sentence. 

Perez  thus  driven  to  bay  took  up  the 
challenge.  He  drew  a'memorial  contain- 
ing his  own  account  of  the  causes  of  Es- 
covedo's  murder.  He  attached  to  it  such 
notes  as  sufficed  to  prove  the  king's  com- 
plicity, reserving  others  in  case  of  future 
necessity;  and  this  was  publicly  present- 
ed as  his  reply  to  the  Marquis  of  Alme- 
nara.  The  king  had  probably  expected 
that  the  judges  of  Arragon  would  not 
lightly  accept  so  grave  a  charge  against 
their  sovereign;  that  they  would  respect 
the  sentence  of  the  better  informed  court 
of  Castile,  and  would  understand  that 
there  was  something  behind  which  was 
left  unexplained.  But  Arragon  was  ex- 
cited, and  chose  to  show  its  independence. 
After  the  admission  of  the  memorial  Don 
Inigo  sent  word  to  the  king,  that  if  no 
further  evidence  were  produced,  Perez 
would  certainly  be  acquitted.  The  king 
believed  that  he  had  other  resources  at  his 
disposition  by  which  complete  defeat 
could  be  avoided,  and  at  the  last  moment 
directed  that  the  case  before  the  grand 
justiciary  should  be  abandoned.  "If," 
said  Philip,  "it  was  possible  to  reply  with 
the  same  publicity  which  Perez  has  given 
to  his  defence,  his  guilt  would  be  proved, 
and  he  would  be  condemned.  Through- 
out this  whole  affair  I  have  considered 
only  the  public  good.  The  long  impris- 
onment of  Perez,  the  entire  course  which 
the  cause  has  taken,  has  had  no  other  ob- 
ject. Abusing  my  clemency,  and  afraid 
of  the  issue,  he  so  defends  himself  that  to 
answer  him  I  must  publish  secrets  which 
ought  not  to  be  revealed,  and  involve  per- 
sons whose  reputation  is  of  more  conse- 
quence than  the  punishment  of  a  single 
offender.  Therefore,  I  shall  go  no  further 
with  the  prosecution  in  the  court  of  Arra- 
gon. I  declare  Perez  to  have  sinned 
worse  than  ever  vassal  sinned  before 
against  his  sovereign  —  both  in  time, 
form,  and  circumstance;  and  I  desire  this 
my  declaration  to  be  entered  with  my  no- 
tice of  withdrawal.  Truth,  which  I  have 
always  maintained,  must  suffer  no  injury. 
And  I  reserve  such  rights  as  appertain, 
or  may  appertain  to  me,  of  bringing  the 
offender  to  account  for  his  crimes  in  any 
other  manner." 

The  "  other  manner  "  was  through  the 
Court  of  Enquesta.  In  the  constitution 
of  Arragon,  a  special  reservation  excluded 
from  protection  the  king's  servants  and 
officials  —  over  these  the  law  of  the  prov- 
ince had  no  more  authority  than  the  king 
was  pleased  to  allow  —  and  the  king  under 


this  clause  claimed  to  have  Perez  surren- 
dered to  himself.  The  local  lawyers,  how- 
ever, interpreted  *'  servants  "  to  mean  only 
servants  in  Arragon  and  engaged  in  the 
affairs  in  Arragon,  not  persons  belonging 
to  other  countries  or  other  provinces. 
Arragonese,  who  accepted  crown  employ- 
ment, undertook  it  with  their  eyes  open 
and  at  their  own  risk,  and  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  consented  to  their  exemp- 
tion ;  such  a  case  as  that  of  Perez  had 
not  been  contemplated.  But  the  king  had 
one  more  resource.  Though  acquitted, 
the  prisoner  was  still  detained,  as  if  the 
authorities  were  unsatisfied  of  his  real 
innocence.  Perez  had  grown  impatient, 
and,  in  his  loose,  vain  way,  had  babbled 
to  his  companions  in  the  Manifestacion, 
and  his  language  had  been  so  extravagant 
that  it  had  been  noted  down  and  forwarded 
to  the  court.  He  had  threatened  to  fly  to 
France  or  Holland,  when  he  would  make 
the  king  repent  of  his  treatment  of  him. 
He  compared  himself  to  Marius,  who  had 
been  driven  into  exile  and  had  returned 
to  the  consulship.  He  said  that  he  would 
raise  a  revolt  in  Castile  ;  he  would  bring 
in  Henry  the  Fourth  ;  he  would  mak? 
Arragon  into  a  free  republic  like  Venice. 
He  spoke  of  Philip  as  another  Pharaoh. 
He  had  ventured  into  more  dangerous 
ground,  and  had  called  in  question  the 
mysteries  of  the  faith.  Some  of  these 
rash  expressions  have  been  preserved, 
with  the  solemn  reflections  on  them  of  the 
king's  confessor.  The  impatient  wretch 
had  said,  that  if  God  the  Father  allowed 
the  king  to  behave  so  disloyally  to  him 
he  would  take  God  the  Father  by  the 
nose.  The  confessor  observes,  "  This 
proposition  is  blasphemous,  scandalous, 
offensive  to  pious  ears,  and  savoring  of 
the  heresy  of  the  Vadiani,  who  affirmed 
that  God  was  corporeal  and  had  human 
members.  Nor  was  it  an  excuse  to  say 
that  Christ,  being  made  man,  had  a  nose, 
since  the  words  were  spoken  of  the  First 
Person." 

Again,  Perez  had  said,  "God  is  asleep 
in  this  affair  of  mine.  If  he  works  no 
miracle  for  me,  it  will  go  near  to  destroy 
the  faith." 

"This  proposition,"  the  confessor  noted, 
"  is  scandalous.  He  has  been  accused  of 
the  greatest  enormities  ;  he  has  been  tried 
by  course  of  law  and  condemned  to  death, 
and  he  speaks  as  if  he  was  without  fault." 

Worse  still.  Perez  had  gone  on,  "  God 
sleeps  !  God  sleeps  !  God  is  an  idle  tale  ; 
there  cannot  be  a  God  !  " 

The  confessor  observes,  "  This  propo- 
sition is  heretical,  as  if  God  had  no  care 
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for  human  things  when  the  Bible  and  the 
Church  affirm  that  he  has  ;  to  say  that 
there  cannot  be  a  God  is  heresy,  for 
though  it  be  said  in  doubt,  yet  doubt  is 
not  allowed  in  matters  of  faith,  we  must 
believe  without  doubt." 

Lastly,  Perez  had  said,  "  If  things  pass 
thus,  I  cannot  believe  in  God." 

The  confessor:  "This  is  blasphemous, 
scandalous,  and  offensive,  and  savors  of 
heresy  also." 

The  confessor's  ears  had  no  doubt  been 
outraged.  Many  a  poor  sinner  had  gone 
to  the  stake  for  less  audacious  utterances. 
For  nine  months  after  the  failure  with  the 
Enquesta,  Perez  remained  in  the  Mani- 
festacion,  pouring  out  these  wild  outcries. 
At  the  end  of  them  an  order  came  from 
the  Holy  Office  at  Madrid  to  the  three  in- 
quisitors at  Saragossa  to  take  possession 
of  his  person  and  remove  him  to  their 
own  prison  in  the  old  Moorish  palace  of 
the  Aljaferia. 

The  inquisitor-general  of  Spain  was  his 
old  friend  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  In 
Madrid  the  Inquisition  had  been  well  dis- 
posed towards  him,  and  once  he  had 
thrown  himself  on  its  protection.  Had 
he  submitted  voluntarily,  he  would  proba- 
bly have  been  safe  from  serious  injury, 
and  an  impartial  decision  would  have 
been  arrived  at.  The  Inquisition,  be  it 
remembered,  was  no  slave  of  the  crown, 
and,  though  a  cruel  guardian  of  ortho- 
doxy, would  not  have  looked  too  narrowly 
at  the  fretful  words  of  a  man  whom  the 
archbishop  believed  to  have  been  ill  used. 
The  judges  of  Arragon  were  by  this  time 
satisfied  that  Perez  was  not  entirely  the 
martyr  which  he  pretended  to  be,  and 
that  the  king  had  something  to  say  for 
himself.  Philip,  who  appears  to  Protes- 
tant Europe  a  monster  of  injustice,  was 
in  Spain  respected  and  esteemed.  The 
grand  justiciary  did  not  wish  to  quarrel 
with  the  crown  in  a  case  so  doubtful,  still 
less  to  quarrel  with  the  Holy  Office,  and 
was  preparing  quietly  to  comply.  But 
Perez  would  not  have  it  so,  and  preferred 
to  trust  to  popular  jealousy.  A  mob  is 
always  ready  to  listen  when  it  is  told  that 
liberty  is  in  danger.  A  story  was  circu- 
lated in  Saragossa  that  the  Marquis  of 
Almenara  had  bribed  the  prisoners  in  the 
Manifestacion  to  send  in  a  false  account 
of  Perez's  language,  that  the  Inquisition 
was  claiming  a  right  which  did  not  belong 
to  it,  that  the  Fueros  were  being  be- 
trayed, that  the  Arragonese  were  to  be 
made  slaves  of  the  Castilians.  Symp- 
toms showed  themselves  of  an  intended 
rising,  and  the  justiciary  and  Don   Inigo, 


after  a  night's  conference,  agreed  that 
Perez  should  be  removed  at  once  and 
without  notice  to  the  Inquisition  prison. 
At  noon  on  the  24th  of  May,  1591,  he  was 
quietly  placed  in  a  carriage  at  the  Mani- 
festacion gate.  A  knot  of  young  men 
tried  to  stop  the  horses,  and  clamored  for 
the  constitution ;  but  they  were  told  that 
it  was  cosa  de  fey^  an  affair  of  religion, 
and  that  they  must  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness. The  carriage  reached  the  Aljaferia 
without  interruption,  and  Perez  was  in  the 
inquisitor's  hands.  But  on  the  instant 
Saragossa  was  in  arms.  The  alarm-bell 
boomed  out.  The  market-place  swarmed 
with  a  furious  multitude  shouting  "  Fueros, 
Fueros!  Libertad,  Libertad!"  Their 
plans  had  been  already  laid.  Half  the 
mob  went  to  attack  the  Aljaferia,  the 
others  to  the  house  of  Philip's  representa- 
tive, the  Marquis  of  Almenara.  He,  too, 
it  is  likely,  had  remembered  that  Perez 
was  the  friend  of  the  Princess  of  Eboli, 
and  had  thrown  himself  into  the  quarrel 
with  some  degree  of  personal  animosity. 
He  was  now  to  expiate  his  eagerness. 
He  was  urged  to  fly.  The  Mendozas,  he 
answered,  never  fled.  The  palace  door 
was  dashed  in.  The  justiciary,  who  had 
hurried  to  protect  him,  was  thrown  down 
and  trampled  on.  Don  Inigo  was  seized, 
dragged  out,  and  borne  away  among  cries 
of  "  Muera,  muera!  Kill  him,  kill  him  !  " 
Stripped  naked,  his  clothes  torn  off,  his 
arms  almost  forced  out  of  their  sockets, 
struck  and  pelted  with  stones,  he  was  at 
last  rescued  by  a  party  of  police,  who  car- 
ried him  into  the  city  prison.  There,  a 
fortnight  after,  he  died  of  his  injuries,  so 
ending  his  lawsuit  with  the  widow  of  Ruy 
Gomez. 

The  inquisitors  at  the  Aljaferia  had  a 
near  escape  of  the  same  fate.  The  walls 
were  strong  and  the  gates  massive.  But 
the  fierce  people  brought  faggots  in  cart- 
loads, and  raised  a  pile  which  would  have 
reduced  the  palace  and  all  in  it  to  dust 
and  ashes.  The  inquisitors,  they  said, 
had  burnt  others  ;  they  should  now  burn 
themselves  unless  Perez  was  instantly 
released.  The  inquisitors  would  have 
held  out,  but  the  Archbishop  of  Saragos- 
sa, Almenara's  brother,  insisted  that  they 
must  yield.  Perez,  four  hours  only  after 
they  had  got  him,  was  given  back  to  his 
friends,  and  borne  away  in  triumph. 

But  the  mob  had  risen  for  the  rights  of 
Arragon,  and  not,  after  all,  for  a  prisoner  of 
whose  innocence  even  they  were  uncon- 
vinced. Perez  imagined  himself  a  national 
hero.  He  had  expected  that  the  Cortes 
would  take  up  his  case,  that  he  would  be 
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allowed  to  present  himself  at  the  bar,  and 
detail  the  story  of  his  wrongs  in  Philip's 
own  presence.  The  leaders  of  the  people 
had  formed  a  cooler  estimate  of  his  merits. 
They  contented  themselves  with  taking 
him  back  to  the  Manifestacion.  The  offi- 
cials of  the  province  went  up  to  Madrid, 
to  deliberate  with  the  court  what  was  next 
to  be  done. 

For  Perez  personally  there  was  no 
enthusiasm.  If  the  Inquisition  would 
acknowledge  the  Fueros,  he  could  be  sur- 
rendered without  difficulty.  The  Inquisi- 
tion made  the  necessary  concessions,  and 
Perez's  own  supporters  now  advised  him 
to  submit  unreservedly.  But  this  he  did 
not  dare  to  do;  he  tried  to  escape  from 
the  Manifestacion  and  failed.  He  ap- 
pealed again  to  the  mob.  Broadsheets 
were  printed  and  circulated  declaring  that 
the  officials  were  betraying  the  Fueros, 
and  though  the  chiefs  of  the  first  insurrec- 
tion had  withdrawn,  the  multitude  could 
still  be  wrought  upon.  Unfortunately  for 
Arragon  the  grand  justiciary,  Don  Juan 
de  Lanuza,  a  wise  and  prudent  man,  sud- 
denly died.  Had  he  lived  a  few  weeks 
longer  he  might  have  saved  his  country, 
but  it  was  not  so  to  be.  The  nomination 
of  his  successor  belonged  to  the  king,  but 
the  office  had  by  custom  become  heredi- 
tary in  the  Lanuza  family;  his  son,  a  gen- 
erous, hot-headed  youth,  claimed  to  act 
without  waiting  for  the  king's  sanction, 
and,  fatally  for  himself,  was  ruled  or  in- 
fluenced by  his  uncle,  Don  Martin,  who 
was  Perez's  most  intimate  ally.  The  offi- 
cials had  returned  from  the  court.  The 
Council  of  Saragossa  had  decided  that 
Perez  should  be  restored  to  the  Holy 
Office.  The  removal  was  to  be  effected 
on  the  following  morning,  the  24th  of 
September;  but  when  the  morning  came 
the  mob  were  out  again.  The  Manifesta- 
cion was  broken  open,  the  council  room 
was  set  on  fire,  and  Perez  was  set  at  lib- 
erty. It  was  understood,  however,  that 
he  was  not  to  remain  any  longer  at  Sara- 
gossa to  be  a  future  occasion  of  quarrel. 
He  was  escorted  a  league  out  of  the  city 
on  the  road  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  he  was 
made  to  know  that  if  he  returned  he  would 
not  be  protected.  He  did  return;  he  pre- 
tended that  the  roads  were  unsafe,  but  he 
came  back  in  secret,  and  in  the  closest 
disguise,  and  lay  concealed  in  Don  Mar- 
tin's house  till  it  could  be  seen  how  the 
king  would  act. 

Constitutional  governments  which  can- 
not govern  are  near  their  end.  When  the 
intelligent  and  the  educated  part  of  the 
population   are  superseded  by  the  mob, 


they  cannot  continue  zealous  for  forms  of 
freedom  which  to  them  are  slavery.  The 
mob  has  usurped  the  power;  if  it  can 
defend  its  actions  successfully,  it  makes 
good  the  authority  which  it  has  seized ;  if 
it  fails,  the  blame  is  with  itself.  The  Ar- 
ragon executive  had  protected  Perez  on 
his  arrival  in  the  province,  they  had  given 
him  the  means  of  making  an  open  defence, 
and,  so  far  as  their  own  Council  could  de- 
cide in  his  cause,  they  had  pronounced  him 
acquitted.  But  there  were  charges  against 
him  which  could  not  be  openly  pleaded, 
and  his  innocence  was  not  so  clear  that  it 
would  be  right  as  yet  to  risk  a  civil  \yar  in 
a  case  so  ambiguous.  The  judges  con- 
sidered that  enough  had  been  done.  The 
mob  and  the  young  justiciary  thought 
otherwise,  and  with  them  the  responsibil- 
ity rested. 

Philip  was  in  no  hurry.  Ten  thousand 
men  were  collected  quietly  on  the  frontier 
under  Don  Alonzo  de  Vargas.  The  sen- 
timents of  the  principal  persons  were 
sounded,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  from 
those  who  could  offer  serious  resistance 
there  was  none  to  be  anticipated.  Liberty 
had  lost  its  attractions  when  it  meant  the 
protection  of  criminals  by  the  town  rabble. 
That  the  mob  had  shaken  themselves 
clear  of  Perez  made  little  difference  to 
Philip,  for  they  had  taken  him  by  force 
out  of  prison.  The  middle-class  citizens, 
who  still  prized  their  constitution,  be- 
lieved, on  the  other  hand,  or  at  least  some 
of  them  believed,  that  the  king  had  no 
longer  an  excuse  for  interfering  with 
them.  Philip  so  far  respected  their  alarm 
that  before  he  ordered  the  advance  of  the 
troops  he  sent  out  a  proclamation  that  the 
constitution  would  not  be  disturbed;  and 
possibly,  if  there  had  been  no  opposition, 
he  would  have  found  his  course  less  clear. 
But  the  more  eager  spirits  could  not  be 
restrained;  the  nobles  held  aloof;  the 
young  justiciary,  however,  was  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  —  he  was  compromised  be- 
sides, for  he  had  taken  office  without  wait- 
ing for  the  king's  permission.  The  inva- 
sion was  an  open  breach  of  the  Fueros. 
He  called  the  citizens  of  Saragossa  to 
arms,  and  sent  appeals  for  help  to  Barce- 
lona and  the  other  towns. 

There  was  no  response  —  a  sufficient 
proof  either  that  the  province  was  indif- 
ferent, or  that  the  cause  was  regarded  as 
a  bad  one.  Lanuza  led  out  a  tattered 
multitude  of  shopkeepers  and  workmen 
to  meet  the  Castilians ;  but,  though  brave 
enough  in  a  city  insurrection,  they  had  no 
stomach  for  fighting  with  a  disciplined 
force.     They  turned  and  scattered  without 
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a  blow,  and  Alonzo  de  Vargas  entered 
Saragossa,  the  12th  of  November,  1591. 

The  modern  doctrine,  that  political  of- 
fences are  virtues  in  disguise,  was  not  yet 
the  creed  even  of  the  most  advanced  phi- 
losophers. The  Saragossa  rabble  had 
resisted  the  lawful  authorities  of  the  prov- 
ince. They  had  stormed  a  prison;  they 
had  murdered  the  king's  representative; 
fatalest  of  all,  they  had  taken  arms  for 
liberty,  and  had  wanted  courage  to  fight 
for  it.  The  justiciary  was  executed,  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  other  persons.  The  at- 
tack on  the  Aljaferia  was  an  act  of  sacri- 
lege, and  the  wrongs  of  the  Inquisition 
were  avenged  more  severely.  A  hundred 
and  twenty-three  of  the  most  prominent 
of  the  mob  were  arrested.  Of  these  sev- 
enty-nine were  burnt  in  the  market-place. 
The  ceremony  began  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  closed  at  night,  when  there  was 
no  light  but  from  the  blazing  faggots  ;  the 
last  figure  that  was  consumed  was  the 
effigy  of  Antonio  Perez,  the  original  cause 
of  the  catastrophe.  The  punishment  be- 
ing concluded,  the  constitution  was  abol- 
ished. The  armed  resistance  was  held  to 
have  dispensed  with  Philip's  promises, 
and  the  Fueros  of  Arragon  were  at  an  end. 

Perez  himself  escaped  on  the  night  on 
which  the  Castilians  entered,  and  made 
his  way  through  the  Pyrenees  to  Pau. 
He  published  a  narrative  of  his  sufferings 
—  that  is,  his  own  version  of  them,  with 
the  further  incriminating  documents  which 
the  Protestant  world  at  once  received 
with  greedy  acclamations.  Much  of  it 
was  true  ;  much  might  have  worn  another 
complexion,  if  the  other  side  had  been 
told.  But  Philip  never  condescended  to 
reply.  Perez  was  taken  up  by  Henry  the 
Fourth,  pensioned,  trusted,  and  employed 
so  long  as  the  war  with  Spain  continued. 
He  was  sent  into  England.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  Elizabeth  ;  entertained  by  Es- 
sex, and  admitted  into  acquaintance  by 
Francis  Bacon  —  not  with  the  approval  of 
Bacon's  mother,  who  disliked  him  from 
the  first.  He  was  plausible;  he  was  pol- 
ished ;  he  was  acute.  He  had  been  so 
long  intimately  acquainted  with  Spanish 
secrets,  that  his  information  was  always 
useful  and  often  of  the  highest  value. 
But  he  was  untrue  at  the  heart.  Even 
his  own  '"'■  Relacion'^''  is  in  many  points 
inconsistent  with  itself,  and  betrays  the 
inward  hollowness ;  while  his  estimate  of 
his  own  merits  went  beyond  what  his 
most  foolish  friends  could  believe  or 
acknowledge.  Gradually  he  was  seen 
through  both  in  Paris  and  London.  When 
peace  came  he  was  thrown  aside,  and  sank 


into  neglect  and  poverty.  He  attempted 
often,  but  always  fruitlessly,  to  obtain  his 
pardon  from  Philip  the  Third,  and  event- 
ually died  miserably  in  a  Paris  lodging,  a 
worn-out  old  man  of  seventy-two,  on  the 
3rd  of  November,  161 1. 

So  ends  the  story  of  a  man  who,  if  his 
personal  merits  alone  were  concerned, 
might  have  been  left  forgotten  among  the 
unnumbered  millions  who  have  played 
their  chequered  parts  on  the  stage  of  the 
world.  Circumstances,  and  the  great  re- 
ligious revolution  of  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry, converted  Philip  in  the  eyes  of  half 
Europe  into  a  malignant  demon.  The 
darkest  interpretations  were  thrown  upon 
every  unexplained  action  which  he  com- 
mitted; and  Antonio  Perez  became  the 
hero  of  a  romance  fitter  for  a  third-rate 
theatre  than  the  pages  of  accredited  his- 
tory. The  imaginative  features  of  it  have 
now  disappeared,  but  there  remains  an 
instructive  picture  of  Philip's  real  char- 
acter. He  said  that  he  had  been  guided 
throughout  by  no  motive  save  concern  for 
the  public  welfare,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  was  saying  anything 
except  what  he  believed  to  be  true ;  yet 
he  so  acted  as  to  invite  suspicion  in  every 
step  which  he  took. 

Escovedo,  as  his  conduct  was  repre- 
sented, deserved  to  be  punished,  perhaps 
to  be  punished  severely.  To  prosecute 
him  publicly  would  have  been  doubtless 
inconvenient;  and  Philip,  without  giving 
him  an  opportunity  of  defending  himself, 
undertook  the  part  of  a  secret  providence, 
and  allowed  him  to  be  struck  in  the  dark 
without  explaining  his  reasons.  Provi- 
dence does  not  permit  vain  mortals,  even 
though  they  be  Catholic  kings,  to  usurp  a 
jurisdiction  which  is  reserved  for  itself. 
It  punished  Philip  by  throwing  him  into 
the  power  of  an  unscrupulous  intriguer, 
who  had,  perhaps,  in  some  measure  really 
misled  him  on  the  extent  of  Escovedo's 
faults. 

He  tried  to  extricate  himself,  but  he 
was  entangled  in  the  net  which  his  own 
hands  had  woven ;  and,  when  Perez  re- 
fused to  assist  him,  and  preferred  to  keep 
him  struggling  at  his  mercy,  he  was  driven 
to  measures  which  could  be  represented 
to  the  world  as  a  base  persecution  of  the 
instrument  of  his  own  crimes.  Thus  out 
of  an  unwise  ambition  to  exercise  the  at- 
tributes of  omniscience,  the  poor  king 
laid  himself  open  to  groundless  accusa- 
tions, and  the  worst  motives  which  could 
be  supposed  to  have  actuated  him  were 
those  which  found  easiest  credit. 

But  the  legend  of  the  loves  of  Philip 
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the  Second  and  the  Princess  of  Eboli  was 
not  of  Spanish  growth.  The  '•''  Relaciort  " 
of  Perez  was  read  in  the  peninsula,  but 
it  did  not  shake  the  confidence  with  which 
Philip  was  regarded  by  his  subjects.  The 
Fueros  of  Arragon  perished,  but  they 
perished  only  because  constitutional  lib- 
erties which  degenerate  into  anarchy  are 
already  ripe  for  an  end. 

J.  A.  Froude. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THE  WIZARD'S   SON. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the 
sensations  with  which  Lord  Erradeen 
found  himself  set  at  liberty,  and  on  his 
way  back,  as  he  thought  at  first,  to  the 
easy  mind,  the  quiet  life,  the  undisturbed 
and  undisturbing  circumstances  of  his 
previous  existence.  He  scarcely  seemed 
to  breathe  till  he  had  crossed  the  Border, 
and  was  outside  of  Scotland,  feeling  dur- 
ing that  time,  like  a  fugitive  in  full  flight, 
incapable  of  thinking  of  anything  except 
that  he  had  eluded  his  pursuers  and  had 
escaped  all  possible  risks  and  apprehen- 
sions. His  trial  had  lasted  nights  and 
days,  he  could  not  tell  how  many.  Now 
for  the  first  time  he  had  the  calm,  the 
leisure,  the  sense  of  safet)',  which  were 
necessary  for  a  review  of  all  that  he  had 
gone  through  ;  he  had  seen  the  moon 
light  up  the  pale  line  of  the  sea  at  Ber- 
wick, where  Tweed  falls  into  the  waste  of 
water,  and  the  lights  of  Newcastle,  turn- 
ing into  a  shining  highway  the  dark  cres- 
cent of  the  Tyne,  and  then  as  the  train 
pounded  along  through  the  darkness,  with 
the  throb  and  swing  of  life  and  speed, 
through  the  silence  and  night,  his  facul- 
ties seemed  to  come  back  to  him,  and  his 
judgment  to  be  restored.  Through  what 
a  strange  episode  of  existence  had  he 
passed  since  he  saw  the  lights  curve 
round  the  sides  of  that  river,  and  the 
great  bridge  striding  over  above  the  roofs 
of  the  sleeping  town  !  And  now  he  had 
escaped  —  had  he  escaped?  He  had  time 
at  least  and  quiet  to  think  it  all  out  and 
see  where  he  stood. 

He  had  been  for  nearly  three  weeks 
altogether  on  Loch  Houran,  during  which 
time  he  had  gone  through  the  severest 
mental  struggle  he  had  ever  known.  It 
seemed  years  to  him  now  since  the  mo- 
ment when  he  had  been  suddenly  con- 
fronted by  the  strange  and  mysterious 
personage  who   had  assumed  a  tone   to- 


wards him  and  claimed  a  submission 
which  Walter  had  refused  to  yield.  That 
this  man's  appearance  had  awakened  in 
him  a  sensation  of  overwhelming  excite- 
ment mingled  with  fear,  that  he  had  come 
in  an  unaccountable  way,  that  he  had 
been  seen  apparently  by  no  one  in  the  old 
castle  but  himself,  that  nobody  had  be- 
trayed any  consciousness  of  knowing  who 
he  was  or  how  he  was  there,  and  yet  that 
he  had  come  and  gone  with  a  perfect  ac- 
quaintance and  familiarity  with  the  place, 
the  family,  the  estates,  the  story  of  the 
race;  these  were  details  which,  with  a 
tremulous  sensation  in  his  mind,  as  of  a 
panic  nearly  over,  he  gathered  together  to 
examine  and  find  out,  if  possible,  what 
they  meant.  He  had  been  unable  during 
the  time  that  followed,  when  he  had  taken 
refuge  in  Auchnasheen,  to  exercise  any 
discriminating  faculty,  or  use  his  own 
judgment  upon  these  facts.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  seeing  and  hearing  occurrences 
which  disturb  the  mind,  reason  is  ham- 
pered in  its  action.  Afterwards  you  may 
ask  yourself,  have  you  really  heard  and 
seen  ?  but  not  when  a  definite  appearance 
is  before  your  eyes,  or  likely  to  reappear 
at  any  moment,  and  a  distinct  voice  in 
your  ears.  The  actual  then  overmasters 
the  soul;  the  meaning  of  it  must  be  got 
at  later.  He  had  seen  this  man  whose 
faculties  and  pretensions  were  alike  so 
extraordinary,  he  had  listened  to  the 
claim  he  made,  he  had  been  bidden  to 
yield  up  his  individual  will  and  to  obey 
under  threatening  of  evil  if  he  refused, 
and  promises  of  pleasure  and  comfort  if 
he  consented.  And  Walter  had  said  no. 
He  would  have  said  no  had  an  angel 
out  of  heaven  appeared  before  him,  mak- 
ing the  same  demand.  He  had  been  sub- 
jected to  this  strange  trial  at  the  very- 
height  of  independence  and  conscious 
power,  when  he  had  newly  begun  to  feel 
his  own  importance,  and  to  enjoy  its  ad- 
vantages. It  had  seemed  to  him  absurd, 
incredible  that  such  a  claim  should  be 
made,  even  while  the  personality  of  the 
strange  claimant  had  filled  him  with  a 
sensation  of  terror,  which  he  summoned 
all  his  forces  to  struggle  against,  without 
any  success.  He  had  been  like  two  men 
during  that  struggle.  One  a  craven,  eager 
to  fly,  willing  to  promise  anything  might 
he  but  escape;  the  other  struggling  pas- 
sionately against  the  stranger  and  refus- 
ing—  refusing,  night  and  day.  When  he 
went  to  Auchnasheen  the  character  of  the 
conflict  within  him  had  become  more  re- 
markable still.  The  man  who  claimed 
his  obedience  was  no  longer  visible,  but 
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he  had  been  rent  asunder  between  the 
power  of  his  own  resisting  spirit  and 
some  strange  influence  which  never  slack- 
ened, which  seemed  to  draw  him  towards 
one  point  with  a  force  which  his  unwill- 
ingness to  yield  made  into  absolute  agony. 
Still  he  had  resisted,  always  resisted, 
though  without  strength  to  escape,  until 
the  moment  had  come  when  by  sudden 
inspiration  of  natural  justice  and  pity  he 
had  broken  loose  —  by  that,  and  by  the 
second  soul  struggling  in  him  and  with 
him,  by  Oona's  hand  holding  him  and  her 
heart  sustaining  him.  This  was  the  his- 
tory of  these  two  tremendous  weeks,  the 
most  eventful  in  his  life.  And  now  he 
had  escaped  out  of  the  neighborhood  in 
which  he  could  feel  no  safety,  out  of 
the  influence  which  had  moved  him  so 
strangely,  and  was  able  to  think  and  ask 
himself  what  it  was. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  as  has  been 
said,  the  moon  was  on  the  wane.  She 
shed  a  pale  mist  of  light  over  the  dark 
country,  where  now  and  then  there  broke 
out  the  red  glow  of  pit  or  furnace  fires. 
The  train  swung  onward  with  a  rock  of 
movement,  a  ploughing  and  plunging,  the 
dim  liglit  in  the  roof  swaying,  the  two  re- 
spectable fellow-passengers  each  in  his 
corner,  amidst  his  wraps,  slumbering  un- 
easily. Walter  had  no  inclination  to 
sleep.  He  was  indeed  feverishly  awake; 
all  his  faculties  in  wild  activity;  his  mind 
intensely  conscious  and  living.  What 
did  it  all  mean?  The  events  which  had 
affected  him  to  a  passionate  height  of 
feeling  with  which  his  previous  life  had 
been  entirely  unacquainted  —  was  it  pos- 
sible that  there  was  any  other  way  of 
accounting  for  them?  To  look  himself 
in  the  face  as  it  were,  and  confess  now  at 
a  distance  from  these  influences  that  the 
man  to  whom  he  had  spoken  in  the  lan- 
guage of  to-day  was  one  of  the  fabulous 
men  in  whom  the  ignorant  believe,  his 
own  early  ancestor — the  still  existing, 
undying  founder  of  the  house,  was,  he 
said  to  himself,  impossible.  It  could  not 
be;  anything  else  —  any  hypothesis  was 
more  credible  than  this.  There  was  no 
place  for  the  supernatural  in  the  logic  of 
life  as  he  had  learned  it.  Now  that  he 
had  recovered  control  of  himself,  it  was 
lime  for  iiim  to  endeavor  to  make  out  a 
reason  for  the  hallucination  in  which  he 
had  almost  lost  himself  and  his  sober 
senses.  And  accordingly  he  began  to  do 
it;  and  this  is  what  he  said  to  himself. 
His  imagination  had  been  excited  by  all 
that  had  happened  to  him  ;  the  extraordi- 
nary change  in  his  circumstances  which 


seemed  almost  miraculous,  and  then  the 
succession  of  incidents,  the  strange  half- 
communications  that  had  been  made  to 
him,  the  old,  ruinous  house  in  which  he 
had  been  compelled  to  shut  himself  up, 
the  wonderful  solitude,  full  of  supersti- 
tious suggestions,  into  which  he  had  been 
plunged.  All  these  details  had  prepared 
his  mind  for  something — he  knew  not 
what.  He  felt  a  hot  flush  of  shame  and 
mortification  come  over  him  as  he  remem- 
bered how  easily,  notwithstanding  all  his 
better  knowledge,  he,  a  man  of  his  century, 
acquainted  with  all  the  philosophies  of  the 
day,  had  been  overcome  by  these  influ- 
ences. He  had  expected  something  out 
of  nature,  something  terrible  and  wonder- 
ful. And  when  such  a  state  of  mind  is 
reached,  it  is  certain  (he  thought)  that 
something  will  arise  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  Probably  all  these  effects  had  been 
calculated  upon  by  the  individual,  who- 
ever he  was,  who  haunted  Kinloch-houran 
to  excite  and  exploit  these  terrors.  Who 
was  he?  Even  now,  so  far  out  of  his 
reach,  so  emancipated  from  his  influence 
that  he  could  question  and  examine  it, 
Walter  felt  a  certain  giddiness  come  over 
his  spirit  at  this  thought,  and  was  glad 
that  one  of  his  fellow-passengers  stirred 
and  woke,  and  made  a  shivering  remark, 
how  cold  it  was,  before  he  again  com- 
posed himself  to  sleep.  It  was  very  cold. 
There  was  an  icy  chill  in  the  air  which 
penetrated  through  the  closed  windows. 
But  nothing  else  could  come  in  —  nothing 
else  !  and  it  could  be  but  a  sudden  reflec- 
tion from  his  past  excitement  that  made 
Walter  feel  for  a  moment  as  if  another 
figure  sat  opposite  to  him,  gazing  at  him 
with  calm  sarcasm,  and  eyes  that  had  a 
smile  in  them.  When  the  giddiness 
passed  off,  and  he  looked  again,  there  was 
(of  course)  no  one  opposite  to  him,  only 
the  dark  blue  cushions  of  the  unoccupied 
place.  Who  was  this  man  then  who  held 
a  sort  of  court  in  Kinloch  houran,  and 
demanded  obedience  from  its  proprietor? 
He  was  no  creature  of  the  imagination. 
Excited  nerves  and  shaken  health  might 
indeed  have  prepared  the  mind  of  the  vis- 
itor for  the  effect  intended  to  be  produced 
upon  him  ;  but  they  could  not  have  created 
the  central  figure  —  the  powerful  person- 
ality from  whom  such  influence  flowed. 
Who  was  he?  The  circumstances  were 
all  favorable  for  a  successful  imposture, 
or  even  a  mystification.  Suppose  it  to  be 
some  member  of  the  familv  aggrieved  by 
the  promotion  of  a  far-off  branch,  some 
dependent  with  so  much  knowledge  of  the 
secrets  of  the  race  as  to  be  able  to  play 
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upon  the  imagination  of  a  novice,  with 
mysterious  threats  and  promises ;  per- 
haps, who  could  tell,  a  momomaniac,  the 
leading  idea  of  whose  delusion  was  to 
take  this  character  upon  him  ?  Walter's 
breast  lightened  a  little  as  he  made  out 
one  by  one  these  links  of  explanation.  It 
was  characteristic  of  his  time,  and  the 
liberality  of  mind  with  which  modern 
thought  abjures  the  idea  of  absolute  im- 
posture, that  the  sudden  suggestion  of  a 
monomaniac  gave  a  great  relief  and  com- 
fort to  him.  That  might  explain  all  —  a 
man  of  superior  powers  crazed  in  this 
point,  who  might  have  convinced  himself 
that  he  was  the  person  he  claimed  to  be, 
and  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  family 
he  had  at  heart.  Such  a  being,  acquainted 
with  all  the  mysterious  passages  and  hid- 
ing-places that  exist  in  such  old  houses, 
able  to  appear  suddenly  from  a  secret 
door  or  sliding  panel,  to  choose  moments 
when  nature  herself  added  to  the  sense  of 
mystery,  hours  of  twilight  and  darkness 
when  the  half-seen  is  more  alarming  than 
anything  fully  revealed  —  this  would  ex- 
plain so  much  that  the  young  man  for  the 
moment  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  and 
felt  half-consciously  that  he  could  afford 
to  ignore  the  rest. 

And  in  the  sense  of  this  relief  he  fell 
asleep,  and  dreamed  that  he  stood  again 
at  Mrs.  Forrester's  door  in  the  isle,  and 
saw  the  light  on  the  old  tower  of  Kinloch- 
houran,  and  felt  the  attraction,  the  draw- 
ing and  dragging  as  of  some  force  he 
could  not  resist;  and  woke  up  with  the 
blow  he  gave  himself  against  the  rail  that 
supported  the  netting  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  carriage,  against  which  he  struck 
his  head  in  his  rush  towards  the  place  to 
which  he  had  felt  himself  called.  He 
staggered  back  into  his  seat,  giddy  and 
faint,  yet  thankful  to  feel  that  it  was  only 
a  dream  ;  and  then  had  to  begin  his  self- 
arguments  over  again,  and  trace  once 
more  every  link  of  the  chain.  A  mono- 
raoniac  —  yes,  that  might  be  the  explana- 
tion ;  but  whence  then  that"  power  which 
drew  him,  which  he  had  fought  against 
with  all  the  powers  of  his  being  at  Auch- 
nasheen,  which  he  had  never  given  in  to, 
but  which,  even  in  the  reflection  of  it 
given  in  his  dream,  was  vivid  enough  to 
awaken  him  to  a  new  branch  of  the  ques- 
tion? Magnetism,  mesmerism,  he  had 
heard  of,  and  scorned  as  other  names  for 
charlatanism;  but  when  you  are  search- 
ing anxiously  for  the  means  of  accounting 
for  mysterious  phenomena  you  are  glad  to 
seize  upon  explanations  that  at  another 
moment  would  be  little  satisfactory.    Wal- 


ter said  to  himself  that  the  madman  of 
Kinloch-houran  —  the  monomaniac,  must 
possess  these  strange  powers.  He  might 
know  many  secrets,  though  his  wits  were 
gone  astray.  He  might  be  sane  enough 
to  have  a  purpose,  and  to  cultivate  every 
possible  means  of  affecting  the  mind  he 
wished  to  work  upon.  Such  curious  com- 
binations of  madness  and  wisdom  were 
not  beyond  human  experience.  Perhaps 
at  the  end  of  all  his  arguments,  having 
fully  convinced  himself,  the  thread  of  the 
reasoning  escaped  him,  for  he  suddenly 
shuddered  and  grew  pale,  and  shrank  into 
his  corner,  drawing  his  wraps  close  round 
him  and  raising  the  collar  of  his  coat  to 
his  very  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  some  be- 
wildering, overwhelming  sight.  But  by 
this  time  the  wintry  day  was  breaking, 
and  the  stir  of  awakened  life  reached  the 
other  travellers,  who  woke  and  stretched 
themselves,  shivering  in  the  chill  of  the 
dawn,  and  began  to  prepare  for  their  ar- 
rival. One  of  them  spoke  to  Walter, 
expressing  a  fear  that  he  was  ill,  he  looked 
so  pale,  and  offering  his  services  to  "see 
him  home."  The  young  man  indeed  felt 
as  if  he  had  come  through  a  long  illness 
when  he  stepped  forth  upon  the  platform 
at  King's  Cross,  and  felt  that  he  had 
escaped  from  his  fever  and  his  trouble, 
and  had  new  ways  and  new  thoughts  —  or 
rather  the  repose  of  old  thoughts  and  old 
ways  —  before  him  for  some  time  to  come. 
He  remained  in  London  all  day,  and 
after  his  bath  and  his  breakfast,  felt  the 
rising  of  a  new  life,  and  began  to  remem- 
ber all  the  good  things  which  he  had  par- 
tially forgotten,  but  which  surely  were 
more  than  enough  to  counterbalance  the 
evil  things,  of  which,  when  you  set  your 
mind  to  it,  after  all,  so  feasible  an  expla- 
nation could  be  found.  London  was  at 
its  darkest,  and  nothing  invited  him  in 
the  foggy  and  murky  streets  ;  nevertheless 
he  lingered  with  that  mixture  of  old  habit 
and  mental  indolence  which  wastes  so 
much  time  and  disperses  so  many  admira- 
ble resolutions.  He  went  in  the  morning 
to  see  the  house  which  belonged  to  him 
in  Park  Lane,  and  which  was  empty  for 
the  moment.  It  was  one  of  those  which 
look  out  from  pleasant,  large  bow-windows 
upon  the  brightness  of  the  Park  and  the 
cheerful  thoroughfare.  Even  at  such  a 
moment  it  had  a  kind  of  brightness  — as 
much  light  as  could  be  got  in  London. 
It  gave  Walter  a  real  pleasure  to  think  of 
furnishing  it  for  his  mother,  of  seeing  her 
take  her  place  there  and  enter  upon  a 
larger  life,  a  mode  of  existence  for  which 
he  felt  —  with  a  glow  of  pride  in  her  — 
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she  was  more  qualified  than  for  the 
smaller  village  routine  at  Sloebury.  His 
energy  even  went  so  far  as  to  direct  that 
the  house  should  be  put  in  order  and  pre- 
pared for  occupation.  And  if  he  had  gone 
home  at  once  after  this  feat,  not  all  the 
threatenings  of  his  mysterious  enemy 
would  have  prevented  a  pleasant  re-begin- 
ning of  his  old  life.  But  he  did  not;  he 
lingered  about  the  streets,  about  the  hotel 
to  which  he  had  gone  in  the  morning,  for 
no  particular  reason,  and  it  was  late  when 
he  started  for  Sloebury  —  late  and  dark 
and  cold,  and  his  sleepless  night  and  all 
the  excitements  from  which  he  had  fled, 
began  to  tell  upon  him.  When  he  reached 
the  familiar  station  his  cheerfulness  and 
good-humor  had  fled.  And  all  the  pleas- 
ant anticipations  of  the  home-coming  and 
the  comfort  with  which  he  had  remem- 
bered that  existence,  free  of  all  mystery, 
in  which  he  had  seldom  done  anything 
but  what  seemed  good  in  his  own  eyes, 
abandoned  him  as  he  stepped  into  the 
drizzle  of  a  dark  and  rainy  December 
night,  into  the  poor  and  badly-lighted 
streets  that  surround  a  railway  every- 
where, and  turn  the  worst  side  of  every 
town  to  the  eyes  of  strangers.  He  sent 
Symington  and  his  baggage  off  before 
him,  and  himself  set  out  to  walk,  with 
that  incomprehensible  pleasure  in  a  little 
further  delay  which  is  so  general.  Step- 
ping out  into  the  mean  streets  had  all  the 
effect  upon  Walter's  tired  frame  and  ca- 
pricious and  impatient  mind,  of  sudden 
disenchantment.  His  imagination  per- 
haps had  been  affected  by  the  larger  at- 
mosphere from  which  he  had  come,  and 
he  had  forgotten  the  dinginess  and  pov- 
erty, which  never  before  had  struck  him 
with  the  same  force.  The  damp  drizzle 
which  was  all  there  was  for  air,  seemed 
to  suffocate  him;  the  pavement  was  wet 
and  muddy,  dirt  and  wretchedness  per- 
vaded everything.  Then  he  began  to 
realize,  as  he  walked,  the  scene  he  was 
going  to,  which  he  could  call  up  before 
him  with  such  perfect  distinctness  of 
memory.  Home!  It  used  to  be  the  cen- 
tre, in  books,  of  all  pleasant  thoughts  — 
the  tired  wanderer  coming  to  rest  and 
shelter,  the  prodigal  out  of  hunger  and 
misery  to  forgiveness  and  the  fatted  calf, 
the  "war-beaten  soldier"  from  his  cold 
sentry's  march,  the  sailor  from  the  wet 
shrouds  and  gloomy  seas  —  to  good  fires 
and  welcomes,  kisses  and  a  hot  supper. 
IJut  that  primitive  symbol  of  imagination, 
like  so  many  others,  has  got  perhaps 
somewhat  soiled  with  ignoble  use  ;  and  it 
never   was,  perhaps,  from  this  point  of 
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view  that  young  men  of  Walter  Meth- 
ven's  type  regarded  the  centre  of  family 
life,  to  which  they  returned  when  there 
was  nothing  better  to  do,  with  a  sort  of 
penitential  sense  of  the  duties  that  were 
considered  binding  there,  and  the  prepos- 
terous things  that  would  be  expected  of 
them. 

Lord  Erradeen,  who  had  been  longing 
for  that  safe  and  sensible  refuge  where 
no  exaggeration  or  superstition  prevailed, 
suddenly  felt  it  rise  before  him  like  a  pic- 
ture of  still  life  as  he  walked  towards  it. 
His  mother  seated  knitting  at  one  side  of 
the  fire,  with  a  preoccupied  look,  listening 
for  his  step  outside,  the  evening  newspa- 
per, and  a  novel  from  Mudie's  on  the  ta- 
ble. Miss  Merivale  opposite  working 
crewel  work,  and  putting  a  question  now 
and  then  as  to  when  he  was  expected: 
the  two  lamps  burning  steadily,  the  tick 
of  the  clock  in  the  foreground,  so  to 
speak,  the  soul  of  the  silent  scene.  The 
other  accessories  of  the  piece  were  all 
conventional  ones:  fire  blazing  brightly, 
now  and  then  breaking  into  the  mono- 
logue of  the  clock  with  a  sudden  rush 
and  jet  of  flame,  or  dropping  of  ashes; 
curtains  drawn,  sofas  and  chairs  within 
the  glow  of  the  warmth,  ready  for  the 
new-comer's  choice.  There  would  be  a 
sudden  springing  up,  a  disturbance  of  the 
perfect  order  of  all  these  arrangements, 
on  his  entrance.  He  would  be  made  to 
sit  down  in  far  too  warm  a  corner  ;  his 
personal  appearance  would  be  commented 
upon  ;  that  he  was  looking  well,  or  ill,  or 
tired,  or  as  fresh  as  possible.  And  then 
the  cross-examination  would  begin.  Wal- 
ter reminded  himself  that  this  cross-ex- 
amination was  maddening,  and  that  even 
as  a  boy  at  school  he  had  never  been  able 
to  bear  it.  When  he  had  said  that  he 
was  well,  and  consented,  yes,  that  he  had 
come  home  sooner  than  he  expected,  but 
no,  that  nothing  was  wrong,  what  was 
there  more  to  say.''  To  be  sure  he  had 
intended  to  say  a  great  deal  more,  to  pour 
forth  all  his  troubles  into  his  mother's 
sympathetic  bosom;  but  that  in  any  case 
could  only  have  been  when  the  two  were 
alone.  And  would  she  understand  him  if 
he  did  so?  Cousin  Sophy  —  he  could 
hear  her  in  imagination  —  would  give  a 
sharp  shrjek  of  laughter  at  the  idea  of 
anything  mysterious,  at  any  suggestion  of 
the  supernatural  (in  which,  of  course,  by 
this  time  Walter  did  not  believe  himself, 
but  that  was  another  matter).  She  would 
shriek  even  derisively  at  the  idea  that 
mesmerism  could  have  affected  any  man 
in  his  senses.     And  his   mother  —  uliat 
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would  she  do?  not  shriek  with  laucjhter, 
that  was  not  her  way  ;  but  smile  perhaps 
with  a  doubtful  look  to  see  whether  it  was 
possible  that  he  could  be  in  earnest  in 
this  incredible  story  of  his.  No,  she 
would  not  believe  him,  she  would  think 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  some  hal- 
lucination. She  would  look  at  him  with 
a  shock  of  somethintj  like  contempt,  an 
annoyed  dismay  that  her  son  should  be 
so  incredulous,  or  so  weak.  Walter's 
imagination  leaped  back  to  the  other  warm 
and  softly  lighted  room  on  the  isle,  the 
innocent  mother  talking,  who  would  have 
believed  everything,  the  girl  standing  by 
who  did  understand,  and  that  almost  with- 
out a  word.  Ah,  if  that  indeed  were 
home!  Thus  with  a  sudden  revulsion  in 
his  mind,  shutting  himself  up,  and  double- 
locking  the  door  of  his  heart  —  even  be- 
fore he  had  come  to  the  door  of  the  house, 
to  which  his  mother,  he  knew,  would  rush 
to  meet  him,  hearing  and  distinguishing 
his  step  —  he  went  home. 

Mrs.  Methven  who  had  been  on  the 
watch  all  day,  opened  the  door  to  him  as 
he  foresaw.  She  was  trembling  with  anx- 
iety and  pleasure,  yet  self-restrained  and 
anxious  not  to  betray  the  excitement 
which  probably  he  would  think  uncalled 
for;  she  took  his  wraps  from  him,  and 
helped  to  take  off  his  great-coat  giving 
an  aid  which  was  quite  unnecessary,  but 
which  he,  on  his  side  commanding  him- 
self also,  did  his  best  to  accept  with  an 
appearance  of  pleasure.  "You  have  not 
dined,"  she  said,  "  there  is  something  just 
ready.  We  waited  half  an  hour,  but  I 
thought  you  would  prefer  to  come  by  this 
train.  Come  in  and  get  thawed,  and  let 
me  look  at  you,  while  they  bring  up  your 
dinner."  She  took  him  by  the  arm  as  she 
spoke,  and  led  him  into  the  drawing-room 
where  everything  was  exactly  as  he  had 
imagined.  And  she  drew  him,  as  he  had 
imagined,  too  close  to  the  fire,  and  draw- 
ing the  softest  chair,  said  "Sit  down, 
dear,  and  get  warm." 

"  I  am  not  a  bit  cold.  I  have  walked, 
you  know,  from  the  station.  How  do  you 
do,  Cousin  Sophy.?  Your  room  is  too 
warm,  mother,  1  always  tell  you  so.  How- 
ever it  looks  very  cheerful  after  the  wet 
and  mud  outside,"  he  said,  with  an  attempt 
to  be  gracious. 

"The  rain  makes  everything  dismal  out 
of  doors.  Has  it  been  raining  all  the 
way.'*  You  have  had  a  dreadful  journey, 
my  poor  boy." 

"Of  course  it  is  warmer  here  than  in 
Scotland,"  said  Miss  Merivale. 

And  then  there  was  a  pause,  and  his 
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mother  looked  at  him  more  closely  by  the 
light  of  the  lamp.  She  was  just  going  to 
say,  "You  are  not  looking  very  well," 
when  Walter  broke  in. 

"  I  hear  a  tray  coming,  and  I  am  very 
hungry.  I  shall  go  into  the  dining-room, 
mother,  and  join  you  by-and-by." 

"  I  will  go  too  and  wait  upon  you,  Wal- 
ter. I  mean  to  wait  upon, you  myself  to- 
night. I  hope  your  lordship  has  not 
grown  too  fine  for  that,"  she  said  with  an 
attempt  at  playful  ease.  It  was  a  relief 
to  leave  Miss  Merivale,  and  have  her  son 
all  to  herself.  She  put  his  chair  to  the 
table  for  him,  and  brought  the  claret 
which  had  been  warming,  and  handed  him 
his  plate  with  a  smile  of  content.  "It  is 
pleasant  to  serve  one's  boy,"  she  said, 
"and  we  don't  want  any  third  person.  I 
have  so  much  to  hear,  and  to  ask " 

An  impatient  prayer  that  she  would  not 
begin  the  moment  he  sat  down  to  worry  a 
fellow  with  questions  was  on  Walter's 
lips;  but  he  forebore,  doing  his  very  best 
to  command  himself.  To  sit  in  his  old 
place,  to  feel  his  old  impulse,  to  find  the 
claret  too  warm,  and  the  potatoes  cold, 
was  almost  too  much  for  him  ;  but  still 
like  a  hero  he  forbore.  And  she  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  magnanimity.  She  never 
relaxed  her  watch  upon  him.  That  is  the 
penalty  one  pays  for  having  one's  mother 
to  serve  one  :  a  servant  is  silent  at  least. 
She  asked  him  if  he  would  not  have  a 
little  more,  just  this  little  piece  which  was 
very  nicely  done?  Some  of  the  vegeta- 
bles which  were  better  cooked  than  usual  ? 
A  little  salad?  Some  stewed  fruit  with 
that  Devonshire  cream  which  he  used  to 
like?  A  little  of  his  favorite  cheese? 
She  was  not  in  general  a  fussy  woman, 
but  she  was  so  anxious,  after  the  rap- 
prochemetit  that  had  taken  place  on  the 
eve  of  his  going  away,  to  please  him,  to 
preserve  that  tenderer  strain  of  feeling  — 
if  it  could  be  done  this  way  !  And  yet  all 
the  time  she  was  restraining  herself  not 
to  say  too  much,  not  to  worry  him.  A 
woman  has  to  exercise  such  wiles  often 
enough  for  her  husband's  benefit;  but  it 
is  hard  to  go  through  the  process  again  for 
her  son. 

He  bore  it  all  with  a  devouring  impa- 
tience, yet  self-restraint  too  —  not  en- 
treating her  in  words  to  let  him  alone  for 
heaven's  sake  !  as  he  would  so  fain  have 
done.  Perhaps  there  was  something  to 
be  said  on  his  side  also;  his  mind  was 
laden  with  care  and  anxiety  and  wanted 
repose  above  all;  and  this  wistful  over- 
anxiety  and  desire  to  propitiate  by  details 
was  irritating    beyond    description.     He 
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did  not  know  how  to  put  up  with  it.  Love 
itself  is  sometimes  very  hard  to  put  up 
with — embarrassing,  officious,  not  capa- 
ble of  perceiving  that  to  let  its  object 
alone  is  the  best.  Mrs.  Methven  did  not 
know  how  to  propitiate  him  —  whether  to 
show  her  interest  or  to  put  on  a  form  of 
indifference.  All  her  urgency  about  his 
dinner,  was  it  not  to  spare  him  the  ques- 
tions which  she  knew  he  did  not  love  ? 
But  that  succeeded  badly,  and  her  curios- 
ity, or  rather  her  anxiety,  was  great. 

"How  did  you  like  Kinloch-houran  ?  " 
she  ventured  to  say  at  last.  What  a 
question  !  It  seemed  to  Walter  that  a 
glance  at  his  face  would  have  shown  her 
how  inappropriate  it  was. 

"Like  Kinloch-houran!"  he  said.  "If 
you  want  a  categorical  answer,  mother  — 
and  I  know  you  are  never  satisfied  with 
anything  else  —  not  at  all !  " 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,  Walter,  since  it 
seems  a  place  you  must  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with.  Auchnasheen,  then,  was  that 
better  ?  You  must  teach  me  to  pronounce 
the  name." 

"Auchnasheen,  if  possible,  was  worse," 
he  said.  "  I  shall  never  be  able  to  en- 
dure either  the  one  or  the  other,  or  forget 
the  associations.  Don't  make  me  think 
of  them,  please.  When  I  got  home  I 
thought  I  should  be  able  to  escape  all 
that." 

"  My  dear,  I  beg  your  pardon  :  I  did 
not  know.  Was  the  weather  then  so  bad  ? 
They  say  it  always  rains  —  and  the  place 
very  dull,  of  course,  so  far  in  the  wilds? 
But  you  said  in  your  letter  that  the  lake 
was  lovely,  and  that  there  were  some 
pleasant  people " 

He  put  up  his  hand,  begging  her  to  go 
no  further.  "  It  was  lovely  enough  if  you 
like,  but  I  hate  the  place;  isn't  that 
enough  ?  I  shall  never  go  back  with  my 
free  will." 

Mrs.  Methven  looked  at  him  in  aston- 
ishment. "I  thought" — she  said,  "you 
remember  how  fantastic  you  thought  it, 
and  mediaeval  —  that  you  had  to  make  a 
periodical  visit  to  the  old  home  of  the 
race  ? " 

His  very  lips  trembled  with  irritation. 
He  had  written  about  all  that  in  the  first 
days  of  his  absence,  and  even  after  his 
arrival  at  Loch  Houran,  making  fun  of 
the  old-world  stipulation.  She  might  have 
divined,  he  thought,  that  it  was  a  very 
different  matter  now.  "  I  am  sorry  to 
keep  you  so  long  here,  out  of  your  own 
comfortable  corner,"  he  said.  "  You  never 
like  silting  in  the  dining-room.  It  is  bru- 
tal of  me  to  keep  you  here." 


"  No,  Walter,  it  is  my  pleasure,"  she 
cried  ;  then,  poor  soul,  with  that  most  un- 
called-for, unprofitable  desire  for  informa- 
tion, "  And  there  are  so  many  things  I 
want  to  know " 

He  commanded  himself  with  a  great 
effort.  "  Mother,"  he  said,  "I  have  not 
enjoyed  my  visit  to  Scotland.  There  are 
a  great  many  things  that  perhaps  I  may 
be  able  to  talk  of  hereafter  if  you  will  give 
me  time,  but  that  I  don't  want  even  to 
think  of  now.  And  I'm  tired  with  my 
journey  ;  and  everything  is  not  couleiir  de 
rose,  as  you  seem  to  think.  Let  me  alone, 
if  you  can,  for  to-night." 

"  Let  you  alone  —  if  I  can  !  "  She  was 
so  startled,  so  bitterly  disappointed,  that 
for  a  moment  or  two  she  could  not  speak. 
And  this  aggravated  Walter  still  more. 

"  Mother,"  he  cried,  getting  up  from  his 
unsatisfactory  meal,  "  I  hope  you  are  not 
going  to  make  a  scene  the  first  night." 

Thus,  without  any  intention,  with  in- 
deed the  strongest  desire  to  adopt  a  bet- 
ter way,  this  was  how  young  Lord  Erra- 
deen  resumed  his  intercourse  with  his 
mother.  And  yet  Oona's  mother,  with  all 
her  little  gentle  affectations,  with  her  kind 
effusiveness  which  there  was  no  with- 
standing, had  given  him  the  sincerest 
sense  of  home  and  a  refuge  from  trouble. 
Was  it  Oona's  presence  that  explained  all, 
or  was  there  something  more  subtle  un- 
derneath ?  There  followed  on  this  occa- 
sion no  scene  ;  but  when  Mrs.  Methven 
returned  to  the  drawing-room  alone,  leav- 
ing Walter,  as  she  said,  in  peace  to  smoke 
his  cigar  after  his  dinner.  Miss  Merivale's 
keen  eyes  perceived  at  once  that  the  trav- 
eller's meal  had  not  been  a  happy  ceremo- 
nial. 

'•  I  dare  say  he  is  tired,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  he  is  tired  —  almost  too  tired  to 
eat.  Smoke  is  the  grand  panacea,"  said 
Mrs.  Methven,  with  a  smile. 

"The  worst  of  smoke  is  that  it  is  so 
unsociable,"  said  Miss  Merivale  cheer- 
fully, picking  up  her  book.  "I  think  I'll 
go  to  bed  and  leave  you  free  for  your  talk 
with  Walter  when  the  cigar's  done.  Oil 
yes,  you  will  get  on  better  by  yourselves. 
You  will  get  more  out  of  him  if  you  are 
alone.  But  I  dare  say  you  won't  get  very 
much  out  of  him.  It  will  come  by  scraps 
—  a  little  at  a  time  ;  and  he  will  be  quite 
astonished  that  you  don't  know  —  by  in- 
stinct, I  suppose.     Men  are  all  like  that." 

It  was  very  kind  of  Cousin  Sophy. 
Mrs.  Methven  gave  her  a  kiss  of  grati- 
tude as  she  took  her  candle  and  went 
away.  liut  the  expedient  after  all  did 
little  good.     Walter  lingered  over  his  ci- 
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gar,  growing  less  and  less  inclined  for  any 
confidences,  while  his  mother  lingered  in 
the  drawing-room,  hoping  he  would  come 
to  her ;  and  Cousin  Sophy,  by  far  the  most 
comfortable  of  the  three,  established  her- 
self cosily  in  her  easy-chair  by  her  bed- 
room fire,  with  a  yellow  novel.  Miss 
Merivale  had  aspirations  beyond  Mudie. 
She  thouglit  the  French  writers  far  more 
subtle  and  searching  in  their  analysis  of 
character  than  her  compatriots  ever  were, 
and  she  liked  their  boldness,  and  the  dis- 
tinctness with  which  they  cut  away  all 
pretences  and  showed  humanity  as  it  was. 
She  had  no  opinion  of  humanity  —  but 
yet  she  was  in  her  way  very  good-natured, 
and  would  even  go  out  of  her  way  to  show 
kindness  to  one  of  her  fellow-creatures,  as 
she  had  done  to-night.  Though  her  own 
room  looked  comfortable,  and  was  so  in- 
deed up  to  a  certain  point.  Miss  Merivale, 
if  nobody  else,  was  aware  that  there  was  a 
draught  which  there  was  no  eluding,  —  a 
draught  which,  whatever  you  might  do, 
caught  you  infallibly  in  the  back  of  the 
neck.  She  had  taken  down  the  curtains 
and  put  them  up  again.  She  had  changed 
the  position  of  her  seat.  She  had  bought 
a  folding  screen.  She  had  even  changed 
her  chair  and  procured  a  high-backed, 
old-fashioned  thing,  something  like  that 
cushioned  sentry-box  in  which  porters 
delight;  but  in  no  way  could  she  escape 
this  draught,  except  in  bed,  and  it  was 
much  too  early  to  go  to  bed.  Therefore 
she  had  made  a  distinct  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal comfort  in  coming  so  soon  up-stairs. 
She  sat  there  and  mused,  asking  herself 
what  boys  were  born  for,  or  at  least  by 
what  strange  mistake  Providence  ever 
committed  them  to  the  charge  of  women  ; 
and  why  it  was  that  they  could  not  be 
happy  or  natural  with  the  people  they  be- 
longed to.  "  I  feel  almost  sure  now,''  she 
said  to  herself,  "  that  I  shall  have  a  stiff 
neck  to-morrow,  to  no  purpose,  and  that 
those  two  down  stairs  are  sitting  in  sepa- 
rate rooms,  and  will  not  say  a  word  to 
each  other." 

It  was  a  curious,  very  curious  reading 
of  an  English  home,  could  any  specta- 
tor have  looked  through  the  secure  cover- 
ing of  that  respectable  roof,  or  through 
the  curtains  that  veiled  the  windows,  and 
seen  the  two  rooms  in  which  these  two 
persons  sat  each  alone.  How  was  it? 
Why  was  it  ?  The  mother  had  no  thought 
but  for  her  son.  The  son  was  not  unkind 
or  heartless,  but  full  of  good  qualities. 
And  yet  at  a  moment  when  he  had  much 
to  tell,  and  she  was  eager  to  hear,  they 
sat  in  two  separate  rooms,  as  if  they  were 
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fellow -lodgers  and  no  more.  Cousin 
Sophy,  who  was  a  sensible  woman,  with 
much  kind  feeling  towards  both,  though 
she"  was  not  perhaps  the  kind  of  person 
from  .whom  any  high  degree  of  unselfish 
devotion  was  to  be  looked  for,  sat  and 
shook  her  head,  and  "  wondered  at  it,"  as 
the  ladies  at  Camelot  did  over  Elaine. 
But  it  was  a  greater  wonder  than  Elaine. 
Was  it,  perhaps,  the  beginning  of  the 
fulfilment  of  that  threat  that  everything 
would  go  ill  with  him,  which  had  been 
made  at  Kinloch-houran  ?  But  if  so  it 
was  no  new  ill,  but  only  the  further  fol- 
lowing out  of  an  evil  that  had  been  grow- 
ing for  years. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Something  of  the  same  perversity 
which  had  turned  all  his  good  resolutions 
to  nothing  on  the  night  of  his  arrival,  af- 
fected Walter  when  he  went  out  next 
morning  into  Sloebury.  The  place  had 
narrowed  and  grown  small  in  every  way. 
There  was  no  horizon,  only  lines  of  brick 
houses  ;  no  space,  only  the  breadth  of  a 
street ;  no  air  to  breathe  for  a  man  who 
had  come  from  the  wide  solitude  of  the 
hills,  and  the  keen  freshness  of  the  High- 
land breezes.  Everything  here  was  paltry, 
and  monotonous,  and  small ;  the  people 
who  met  him  —  and  he  met  everybody, 
and  there  was  not  a  man  who  could  claim 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  him,  or  a 
woman  who  had  seen  him  once  in  her 
neighbor's  drawing-room,  who  did  not 
make  some  use  of  the  acquaintance  with 
Lord  Erradeen  —  seemed  to  have  dwindled 
along  with  the  scene.  They  had  never 
been  distinguished  by  intelligence  or  orig- 
inality, but  he  had  not  been  aware  how 
paltry  they  were  before.  Had  he  seen 
Jeremy's  new  turn-out.?  all  the  men  in- 
quired of  him.  He  had  already  heard  of 
it  from  Miss  Merivale,  who  had  given 
him  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  town, 
and  what  happened  during  his  absence, 
at  breakfast.  It  was  a  high  phaeton, 
"  which  I  suppose  must  be  the  fashion," 
Miss  Merivale  said.  "You  should  really 
see  it,"  cried  all  the  young  men,  with  de- 
tails about  the  harness,  and  the  high- 
stepping  mare  which  were  endless.  What 
did  Lord  Erradeen  care  for  young  Jere- 
my's phaeton  or  the  high-stepping  mare? 
but  it  was  the  only  topic  at  Sloebury  — 
that,  and  a  report  which  Miss  Merivale 
had  also  furnished  him  with  about  Julia 
Herbert.  "  Your  old  flame  :  no  doubt  it 
was  to  console  herself  in  your  absence," 
said  Cousin  Sophy.  This  was  disagree- 
able too.     Walter  did  not  care  to   hear 
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that  the  girl  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self and  been  distinguished  by  him  should 
make  herself  remarkable  in  a  flirtation 
with  another  man.  He  did  not  want  her 
indeed,  but  he  objected  to  the  transfer  of 
her  affections.  And  everything  around 
looked  so  barren,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofit- 
able. Perhaps  it  was  the  quickening  of 
life  which  his  recent  experiences,  painful 
though  they  had  been,  had  brought  him, 
which  made  him  feel  how  dead-alive  every- 
thing was.  At  Loch  Houran  his  mind 
had  gone  back  to  the  safe  and  peaceable 
commonplace  of  his  native  town  with 
something  like  an  enthusiasm  of  prefer- 
ence for  its  calm  common  sense,  and 
superiority  to  the  fever  and  excitements  of 
that  life  upon  the  edge  of  the  supernat- 
ural. Now  it  seemed  to  him  that  super- 
stition itself,  not  to  speak  of  the  heats 
and  chills  of  human  passion,  were  higher 
things  than  this  cynic-steadiness,  this 
limit  of  matter-of-fact.  What  would  Sloe- 
bury  think  of  those  things  that  had  been 
so  real  to  him,  that  had  rent  his  very 
being  asunder?  He  could  imagine  the 
inextinguishable  laughter  with  which  his 
story  would  be  greeted,  and  blushed  at 
the  possibility  of  betraying  himself.  A 
seer  of  ghosts  and  visions,  a  victim  of 
mesmerism  !  He  would  become  in  a  mo- 
ment the  scorn,  as  he  was  at  present  the 
envy,  of  the  town.  Not  a  soul  of  them 
would  understand.  His  experiences  must 
be  buried  in  his  own  bosom,  and  no  one 
here  must  ever  know  that  he  had  got  be- 
yond that  surface  of  life  to  which  all  their 
knowledge  was  confined.  When  he  met 
Underwood  indeed  this  determination 
wavered  a  little;  but  then  Underwood 
looked  at  him  with  an  eagerness  of  in- 
spection which  was  still  more  offensive. 
What  did  the  fellow  mean  ?  Did  he  think 
it  likely  that  he,  a  stranger,  a  person  whom 
the  better  people  disapproved,  should  be 
chosen  as  the  confidant  of  Lord  Erra- 
deen  ? 

"  You  have  come  back  very  soon,"  the 
captain  said ;  as  indeed  did  everybody 
whom  he  met. 

"No  —  not  sooner  than  I  intended," 
said  Walter  coldly.  "It  was  business 
merely  that  took  me  there  at  all." 

Underwood  examined  his  face  with  a 
curiosity  that  had  knowledge  in  it.  "  I 
know  that  country  so  well,"  he  said.  "  I 
should  like  to  know  what  you  think  of  it. 
Of  course  you  were  at  Auchnasheen?  I 
have  been  weeks  there,  with  the  late  lord 
—  and  at  the  old  castle  too,"  he  added, 
with  a  keen  look. 


"  You  were  interested  in  the  architec- 
ture, I  suppose." 

Underwood  said  nothing  for  a  moment. 
Then  suddenly,  "  I  wish  you'd  come  and 
talk  to  me  about  it !  "  he  cried.  "  Any 
time  that  you'll  come  I'll  shut  out  every- 
body else.     I'll  keep  myself  free " 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  Walter  said  in  a 
supercilious  tone,  "why  should  I  make 
Sloebury  pay  the  penalty,  and  banish  your 
friends  from  you  for  my  selfish  advan- 
tage ?  "  To  remember  the  time  when  this 
man  had  taken  notice  of  him  and  been 
his  superior,  gave  him  a  sense  of  impa- 
tient indignation.  "  Besides,  I  don't  know 
that  there  is  anything  to  say." 

"  Oh,  as  you  please,"  said  Underwood ; 
but  when  they  passed  each  other,  he 
turned  back  and  laid  a  hand  on  Walter's 
sleeve.  "  I  keep  early  hours  now,"  he 
said.     "  After  ten  I  am  always  free." 

Lord  Erradeen  walked  away,  half  angry, 
half  amused,  by  the  man's  presumption, 
who,  after  all,  was  a  nobody;  but  yet,  he 
made  a  secret  note  in  his  mind,  almost 
outside  of  his  consciousness.  After  ten 
—  it  might  in  the  dreadful  blank  of  those 
hours  after  ten  at  Sloebury  (or  even  be- 
fore ten  for  that  matter),  be  a  resource. 

He  had  not  gone  very  much  further 
when  he  fell  into  another  lion's  mouth. 
But  how  wrong,  how  cruel,  to  apply  such 
a  phrase  to  the  red  and  smiling  mouth, 
fresh  as  the  cherries  in  the  song,  of  Miss 
Julia  Herbert,  on  her  way  from  the  rec- 
tory where  she  paid  her  old  aunt  a  daily 
visit,  to  the  cottage  in  which  she  was  her 
mother's  stay  and  solace  !  She  had  been 
flirting  a  great  deal  in  Walter's  absence, 
no  one  could  deny.  A  young  Wynn,  a 
relation  on  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
had  been  staying  there,  on  leave  from  his 
regiment,  and  on  such  an  occasion  what 
else  was  there  to  do.?  But  young  Wynn 
was  gone,  and  his  circumstances  were  not 
such  as  to  have  stood  in  competition  for 
one  moment  with  Lord  Erradeen.  As 
soon  as  she  saw  him,  Julia  began  to  smile 
and  wave  her  hand.  If  there  was  a  little 
sense  of  guilt  in  her,  so  much  the  more 
reason  for  even  an  excess  of  friendliness 
now.  And  perhaps  there  was  in  Walter  a 
certain  desire  to  let  the  little  world  about, 
which  had  insisted  upon  her  little  infidel- 
ities, perceive  that  she  was  as  much  under 
his  influence  as  ever,  as  soon  as  he  chose 
to  appear.  This  was  not  the  way  in  which 
the  world  regarded  the  matter,  if  Walter 
had  known.  Instead  of  looking  at  him  as 
the  conquering  hero,  who  had  but  to  show 
himself,  the  spectators  said  pityingly  that 
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Julia  Herbert  had  got  hold  of  poor  Lord 
Erradeen  again. 

"Oh,  Walter  !  "  she  cried  ;  then  changed 
her  tone  with  a  very  pretty  blush,  and 
said,  "  I  ought  to  have  said  Lord  Erra- 
deen :  but  it  was  the  surprise.  And  so 
you  have  come  home  ?  " 

"  I  have  come  back^''  he  said,  with  a 
little  emphasis. 

"  I  see  it  all.  Forgive  me  that  I  should 
be  so  silly  —  back^  of  course  ;  that  means 
a  few  days,  that  means  you  have  come  for 
your  boxes,  or  to  see  your  mother,  or  to 
know  her  wishes  respecting  the  new  fur- 
niture of  the  banqueting  hall.  Shall  it  be 
medicEval  or  Renaissance .''  If  you  ask  my 
advice " 

*'  I  do ;  of  course,  I  do.  It  is  for  that 
chiefly  I  am  here." 

"  That  is  what  I  thought.  Renaissance, 
then.  There,  you  have  my  opinion  — 
with  plenty  of  cupids  and  good,  fat  gar- 
lands  " 

She  laughed,  and  Walter  laughed  too, 
though  he  was  not  very  much  amused. 
But,  of  course,  he  could  not  speak  to  a 
lady  as  he  had  spoken  to  Underwood. 

"  Come  now,  tell  me  about  it,"  the 
young  lady  said.  "  You  cannot  refuse 
such  a  little  bit  of  novelty  to  one  who 
never  sees  anything  new  except  a  novel: 
and  there  is  so  little  novelty  in  them ! 
About  what  ?  Oh,  about  Scotland,  and  the 
scenery,  and  the  old  castle :  and  whom 
you  met,  and  what  you  did.  Mayn't  I 
show  a  little  curiosity  —  in  one  whom," 
she  added  with  that  exaggeration  of  senti- 
ment which  leaves  room  for  a  laugh,  "  I 
have  known  all  my  life  1 " 

"That,  I  hope,  is  not  all  the  claim  I 
have  on  your  interest,"  said  Walter  in  the 
same  tone. 

"  Oh,  no,  not  half.  There  have  been 
moments! — And  then  the  romance  of 
you,  Lord  Erradeen  !  It  is  delightful  to 
touch  upon  the  borders  of  romance.  And 
your  rank !  I  feel  a  great  many  inches 
higher,  and  ever  so  much  elevated  in  my 
own  estimation  by  being  privileged  to 
walk  by  your  lordship's  side.  When  are 
you  going  to  take  your  seat  and  help  to 
rule  your  country.?  They  say  the  House 
of  Commons  is  to  be  preferred  for  that. 
But  there  is  nothing  so  delightful  as  a 
peer." 

"  How  lucky  for  me  that  you  should 
think  so!  I  may  walk  with  you,  then,  to 
the " 

"  Corner,"  said  Julia,  "  not  too  far  ;  oh, 
certainly,  not  too  far:  or  we  shall  have  all 
the  old  ladies,  male  and  female,  making 
comments." 
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"I  don't  care  for  the  old  ladies  —  or 
their  comment,"  said  Walter:  the  fun  was 
languid,  perhaps,  but  yet  it  afforded  a 
little  occupation  when  one  had  nothing 
else  to  do. 

"  You  ?  Oh,  of  course  not,  as  you  will 
escape  presently,  and  know  all  my  wiles 
by  heart  already,  it  cannot  make  much 
difference  to  you.  It  is  I  who  have  to  be 
considered,  if  you  please,  my  lord.  They 
will  say  there  is  ///«/ Julia  Herbert  at  her 
old  tricks,  trying  to  take  in  poor  Lord 
Erradeen  —  a  poor,  innocent  young  man 
in  the  snares  of  that  designing  baggage  ! 
They  will  probably  add  "that  the' police 
should  put  a  stop  to  it,"  Miss  Herbert 
said. 

"The  deluded  old  ladies!  Without 
knowing  that  it  is  exactly  the  other 
way " 

"  Now  that  is  the  prettiest  speech  you 
ever  made,"  said  Julia.  "  I  never  heard 
you  say  anything  so  nice  before.  You 
must  have  been  in  very  good  society  since 
you  went  away.  Tell  me,  who  was  it  ? "  she 
asked  with  her  most  insinuating  look. 

They  were  old  practitioners  both.  They 
understood  each  other:  they  had  flirted 
since  they  had  been  in  long  clothes,  and 
no  harm  had  ever  come  of  it.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  what  Miss  Herbert  would  have 
said  had  any  feminine  critic  interposed; 
but  there  was  something  more  serious,  as 
the  feminine  critic  would  have  divined,  at 
once,  in  Julia's  eye.  She  meant  more, 
not  less,  than  she  said;  and  she  was  anx- 
ious to  know,  having  her  eyes  upon  all 
contingencies  like  a  wise  general,  what 
rivals  might  have  come  in  the  way. 

"  I  have  met  scarcely  any  one,"  said 
Walter.  "You  cannot  conceive  what  a 
lonely  place  it  is.  Oh,  of  course  there  are 
people  about.  I  was  promised  a  great 
many  visitors  had  I  stayed.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  in  winter,  it  is  wonderfully 
beautiful.  Coming  back  to  this  perfectly 
flat  country,  one  discovers  for  the  first 
time  how  beautiful  it  is." 

"Yes,"  said  Julia  indifferently;  the 
beauty  of  the  country  did  not  excite  her. 
"  I  have  seen  a  photograph  of  your  old 
castle.  You  can  only  get  to  it  by  water, 
Captain  Underwood  says.  Oh,  he  has 
been  a  great  authority  on  the  subject 
since  you  went  away.  One  of  your  cas- 
tles is  on  Loch  Houran ;  but  the  oth- 
ers  " 

"  If  you  like  to  call  them  castles,"  said 
Walter,  gently  flattered  by  these  queries, 
"  there  are  two  of  them  on  Loch  Houran. 
One  I  call  a  ruin,  and  the  other  a  shoot- 
ing-box  " 
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"  Oh,  you  lucky,  lucky  person  ;  and  a 
house  in  town,  and  another  grand  place  in 
Scotland  !  Aren't  you  frightened  to  trust 
yourself  among  poor  people  who  have 
nothing?  Don't  you  feel  alarmed  lest  we 
should  rush  at  you,  and  tear  you  to  pieces, 
and  divide  your  spoils?  I  am  very  ro- 
mantic. I  should  have  the  old  castle," 
she  said,  with  aside  glance  of  provocation 
and  invitation. 

Her  watchful  eyes  perceived  a  change 
in  his  countenance  as  she  spoke.  There 
were  limits,  it  was  evident,  to  the  topics 
her  flying  hand  might  touch.  She  went 
on  cleverly  without  a  pause, — 

"You  wonder  what  I  should  do  with  it? 
Restore  it,  Lord  Erradeen.  Build  the 
walls  up  again,  and  make  everything  as  it 
used  to  be.  I  should  enjoy  that  —  and 
then  the  furnishing,  how  delightful ! 
Don't  you  know  that  the  aim  and  object 
of  every  rational  being  now  is  to  make  a 
little  Victorian  house  look  like  a  big 
Queen  Anne  one?  or  if  not  that,  an  East- 
ern harem  with  quantities  of  draperies, 
and  mats,  and  cushions.  How  much  more 
delightful  to  have  the  real  thing  to  work 
upon !  " 

"  But  my  house  is  not  a  Queen  Anne 
house,  or  an  Oriental " 

*'  You  don't  like  to  say  the  word,  you 
good,  delicate-minded  young  man!  Of 
course  not ;  but  a  castle  like  the  '  Myste- 
ries of  Udolpho.'  At  all  events  you  must 
ask  mamma  and  me  to  pay  you  a  visit,  and 
I  shall  take  my  lute  like  Emily  in  that 
beautiful  story,  and  a  small  but  well- 
chosen  collection  of  books ;  and  then 
whatever  happens  —  suppose  even  that 
you  shut  my  lover  up  in  one  of  your  dun- 
geons   " 

"Which  I  should  certainly  do;  nay, 
hang  him  on  the  gallows-hill." 

"No,  no,"  she  said,  "not  hang  him; 
let  him  have  the  death  of  a  gentleman. 
Here  we  are  at  the  corner.  Oh,  you  are 
going  my  way  ?  Well,  perhaps  that  makes 
a  difference.  You  meant  to  pay  your  re- 
spects to  mamma?  I  don't  think  that  I 
can  in  that  case.  Lord  Erradeen,  interfere 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject;  for  you 
have  certainly  a  right,  if  you  wish  it,  to 
call  on  mamma." 

"Certainly  I  have  a  right.     I  am  pre- 

Eared  to  obey  you  in  every  other  respect ; 
ut  Mrs.  Herbert  has  always  been  very 
kind  to  me,  and  it  is  one  of  my  ob- 
jects  " 

"  How  much  improved  you  are  !  "  cried 
Julia.  "  How  nice  you  are  !  How  grate- 
ful and  condescending!  Tell  me  whom 
you  have  been  consorting  with  while  you 
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have  been  away.  The  Scotch  have  good 
manners,  I  have  always  heard.  Who  is 
your  nearest  neighbor  in  your  old  castle, 
Lord  Erradeen  ?  " 

Walter  cast  about  in  his  mind  for  a  mo- 
ment before  he  replied.  He  had  no  mind 
to  profane  the  sanctity  of  the  isle  by  be- 
traying its  gentle  inmates  to  any  stran- 
ger's curiosity.  He  said,  "  I  think  my 
nearest  neighbor  is  a  Mr.  Williamson  — 
not  a  distinguished  name  or  person  — 
who  has  a  gorgeous  great  house  and 
everything  that  money  can  buy.  That 
means  a  great  deal.  It  has  all  been  made 
by  sugar,  or  some  equally  laudable  pro- 
duction." 

"And  Mr.  Williamson  —  no,  it  is  not 
distinguished  as  names  go  —  has  a  daugh- 
ter, Lord  Erradeen?" 

"  I  believe  so,  Miss  Herbert." 

"How  solemn  we  are!  It  used  to  be 
Julia  —  and  Walter.  But  never  mind, 
when  one  gets  into  the  peerage  one 
changes  all  that.  '  One  fair  daughter,  and 
no  more,  whom  he  loved  passing  well ! '  " 

"  There  is  but  one,  I  think  ;  sons  in  an 
indefinite  number,  however,  which  lessens 
I  suppose,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
the  value  of  the  lady." 

"  Lord  Erradeen,  you  fill  me  with 
amazement  and  horror.  If  that  is  how 
you  have  been  taught  by  your  Scotch 
neighbors " 

"  Miss  Herbert,  I  am  following  the  lead 
you  have  given  me  —  trying  humbly  to 
carry  out  your  wishes." 

And  then  they  looked  at  each  other  and 
laughed.  The  wit  was  not  of  a  high  order, 
but  perhaps  that  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
make  a  duel  of  this  kind  between  a  young 
man  and  a  young  woman  amusing.  It 
was  more  than  amusing  to  Julia.  She 
was  excited,  her  bosom  panted,  her  eyes 
shone  —  all  the  more  that  Walter's  calm 
was  unbroken.  It  was  provoking  beyond 
measure  to  see  him  so  tranquil,  so  ready 
to  respond  and  follow  her  lead,  so  entirely 
unlikely  to  go  any  further.  He  was  quite 
willing  to  amuse  himself,  she  said  to  her- 
self, but  of  feeling  in  the  matter  he  had 
none,  though  there  had  been  moments  ! 
And  it  did  not  once  occur  to  her  that  her 
antagonist  was  clever  enough  lo  have 
eluded  her  investigations,  or  that  the 
smile  upon  his  face  was  one  of  secret 
pleasure  in  the  secret  sanctuary  whose 
existence  he  had  revealed  to  no  one  — 
the  little  isle  in  the  midst  of  Loch  Houran 
and  the  ladies  there.  He  went  back  to 
them  while  all  this  lively  babble  wont  on, 
seeing  them  stand  and  wave  their  hands 
to  him,  as  he  was  carried  away  over  the 
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wintry  water.  He  had  come  away  with 
relief  and  eagerness  to  be  gone;  but  how 
fair  it  all  looked  as  he  turned  back  out  of 
this  scenery  so  different  from  his  loch, 
and  from  the  side  of  a  girl  who  wanted 
to  "catch"  him,  Walter  knew!  Odious 
words,  which  it  is  a  shame  to  think,  much 
less  speak,  and  yet  which  are  spoken 
constantly,  and,  alas !  in  some  cases,  are 
true. 

Notwithstanding  this  lively  conscious- 
ness of  the  young  lady's  meaning  (which 
in  itself  is  always  flattering  and  propi- 
tiates as  much  as  it  alarms),  Walter  ac- 
companied Julia  very  willingly  to  the 
cottage.  He  had  not  thought  of  going 
there  so  soon.  It  was  a  kind  of  evidence 
of  interest  and  special  attraction  which  he 
had  not  meant  to  give,  but  that  did  not 
occur  to  him  at  the  moment.  The  mother 
and  daughter  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  make  his  visit  agreeable.  They 
insisted  that  he  should  stay  to  luncheon, 
they  sang  to  him  and  made  him  sing,  and 
talked  and  made  him  talk,  and  burned 
delicate  incense  before  him,  with  jibes 
and  flouts  and  pretences  at  mockery. 
They  had  the  air  of  laughing  at  him,  yet 
flattered  him  all  the  time.  He  was  such 
a  prize,  so  well  worth  taking  a  little  trou- 
ble about.  The  incense  tickled  his  nos- 
trils, though  he  laughed  too,  and  believed 
that  he  saw  through  them  all  the  time. 
There  was  no  deception,  indeed,  on  either 
side;  but  the  man  was  beguiled  and  the 
woman  excited.  He  went  away  with  cer- 
tain fumes  in  his  brain,  and  she  came 
down  from  the  little  domestic  stage  upon 
which  she  had  been  performing  with  a 
sense  of  exhaustion,  yet  success.  Miss 
Williamson,  a  country  beauty,  or  perhaps 
not  even  a  beauty,  with  red  hair  and  a 
Scotch  accent,  and  nothing  but  money  to 
recommend  her!  Money  was  much  to 
ordinary  mortals,  but  surely  not  enough 
to  sweep  away  all  other  considerations 
from  the  mind  of  a  young  favorite  of  for- 
tune. No!  Julia  believed  in  a  certain 
generosity  of  mind  though  she  was  not 
herself  sufficiently  well  off  to  indulge  in 
it,  and  she  could  not  think  that  money, 
important  as  it  was,  would  carry  the  day. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
MR.   GLADSTONE'S   OXFORD   DAYS. 

There  is  a  story  of  an  American  going 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Chelsea  to  look  at  the 
house  where  Carlyle  lived,  and  being 
much  scandalized  to  find  that  an  inhabi- 


tant of  the  locality  had  never  heard  of  the 
great  man,  and  was  consequently  unable 
to  say  which  house  in  Cheyne  Row  he 
occupied.  One  can  imagine  a  tourist  of 
the  same  reverent  disposition  visiting 
Oxford  with  a  list  of  the  great  men  who 
have  been  educated  at  that  university,  and 
trying  to  ascertain  from  college  gate-por- 
ters what  rooms  these  celebrities  tenanted 
as  undergraduates.  The  rooms  would  in 
most  cases  be  still  existent,  for  Oxford 
changes  little;  but  the  porters  would  be 
at  a  sad  loss  to  furnish  any  record  of 
those  who  owned  them  in  old  time.  The 
porters  at  the  gates  of  Christ  Church,  for 
instance,  could  not  tell  which  were  Mr. 
Gladstone's  rooms,  and  they  seem  never 
to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire, 
though  they  have  been  asked  the  question 
scores  of  times.  The  dean  of  Christ 
Church  himself,  who  was  for  a  short  while 
William  Gladstone's  fellow-undergraduate 
at  the  House,  and  heard  the  last  speech 
which  the  future  premier  delivered  at  the 
Union,  had  quite  forgotten,  until  reminded 
of  it  recently,  that  the  rooms  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  passed  most  of  his  student 
days  —  the  rooms  in  which  the  brilliant 
assemblies  of  the  IVeg*  were  held  — 
stand  in  Canterbury  Quad.  They  are  the 
right-hand  set  on  the  first  floor  of  the  first 
staircase  to  the  right  as  you  enter  the 
quad  by  the  gate.  During  his  first  year 
Gladstone  had  rooms  in  the  "  Old  Libra- 
ry "near  the  Hall.  This  library,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Chaplain's  Quadrangle, 
part  of  which  has  since  been  pulled  down, 
was  once  the  refectory  of  St.  Frideswide's 
Priory,  and  is  therefore  coeval  with  St. 
Frideswide's  Church  (now  the  Cathedral), 
and  older  than  any  of  the  buildings  in 
Wolsey's  foundation. f 

That  an  eminent  man  should,  when  a 
boy,  have  lived  here  or  there,  may  seem 
to  be  a  matter  of  slight  moment,  and  yet 
one  cannot  help  thinking  that  college 
rooms  would  sometimes  be  invested  with 
a  greater  sanctity  than  they  possess  at 
present  in  the  eyes  of  their  young  tenants 
if  some  memorial  were  preserved  in  them 
of  distinguished  persons  who  had  worked 
and  prospered  there.  It  might,  of  course, 
be  difficult  to  make  a  proper  selection  of 
names  to  be  inscribed  on  mural  tablets, 
and  evidently  a  permanent,  advertisement 
of   successful   mediocrities  would  be  of 

*  The  "Weg"  was  a  select  political  debating  club 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  initials  of  its  founder, 
W.  E.  G. 

t  Henry  VIII.  when  he  instituted  the  bishopric  of 
Oxford  at  first  fixed  the  see  at  Osney  Abbey,  but  after- 
wards removed  it  to  St.  Frideswide's,  which  then  took 
the  name  of  Christ  Church. 
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doubtful  value.  A  now  forgotten  writer, 
M.  Baour-Lormian,  having  been  elected 
to  the  chair  which  Voltaire  once  held  in 
the  Acaddmie  Frangaise,  began  his  in- 
augural speech  by  saying:  "In  the  chair* 
where  Voltaire  sat  I  feel  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  say  a  foolish  thing."  "Cour- 
age, you  are  trying  your  best,"  whispered 
a  colleague;  and  so  it  might  be  argued 
that  a  Cantab  who  rented  the  rooms  which 
were  once  Mr.  Tennyson's  would  not  be- 
come a  poet  on  that  account,  nor  would 
an  Oxonian  grow  into  a  statesman  from 
inhabiting  the  study  where  Mr.  Gladstone 
prepared  that  famous  speech  against  the 
first  Reform  Bill  which  won  him  a  seat  in 
Parliament.  Nevertheless  there  is  some- 
thing in  \\\^ genius  loci,  in  associations  of 
a  place  where  a  man  lives;  and  consider- 
ing what  distances  people  will  travel  to 
see  a  table  on  which  somebody  wrote,  or 
a  tree  under  which  somebody  preached,  it 
I  does  strike  one  as  a  little  incongruous  to 
!  find  undergraduates  sometimes  occupying 
rooms  fraught  with  intensely  interesting 
memories  and  yet  having  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  their  predecessors. 

Not  long  ago  an  undergraduate  of  Trin- 
ity was  informed  that  he  had  the  rooms 
which  were  once  John  Newman's  (the 
cardinal).  Being  a  lazy  man,  his  first  im- 
pulse was  to  exclaim  :  "  I  hope  the  thing 
won't  get  about,  or  I  shall  be  pestered  by 
reporters  and  photographers,  like  Toole 
in  the  Bi7-th-place  of  Podgers.^''  But  next 
term  he  hung  a  portrait  of  Cardinal  New- 
man over  bis  mantelpiece;  then  he  took 
to  reading  some  of  his  Eminence's  works  ; 
and  in  the  result,  though  he  did  not  change 
his  religion,  he  was  converted  from  an  idle 
man  into  an  industrious  one.  What  is 
more,  he  always  kept  his  apartments  in 
excellent  order  lest,  as  he  said,  tlie  cardi- 
ilal  himself  or  some  of  his  friends  should 
Come  to  visit  the  old  rooms.  In  this  case 
at  least  there  was  a  man  who  felt  that 
succession  brings  duties  with  it,  and  it 
must  be  added  that  he  did  not  relapse 
into  his  old  ways  when  it  was  discovered 
that  there  was  a  mistake  about  his  in- 
lieritance,  and  that  the  John  Newman  in 
whose  room  he  sat  was  not  the  author  of 
the  "Apologia,"  but  a  noted  fox-hunter. 

William  Gladstone  left  Eton  in  1827, 
and  read  for  nearly  two  years  with  a  pri- 
vate tutor,  Dr.  Turner,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Calcutta,  before  he  proceeded  to  Ox- 
ford.    His  two  chief  friends   at   Eton  — 

*  The  X^rmfauteuil  d^ncadtmicien  has  to  be  taken 
in  a  fi.uurative  sense,  for  the  .ncademicians  in  tlieir  place 
of  meeting  at  the  Palais  Mazarin  have  alway»  sat  on 
benches. 
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Arthur  Hallam  and  Gerald  Wellesley  (the 
late  Dean  of  Windsor)  —  had  gone  to 
Trinity,  Cambridge,  though  both  of  them 
were  more  fitted  to  shine  at  Oxford  than 
at  the  sister  university.  Sir  Francis  Doyle, 
their  gifted  contemporary  and  friend,  de- 
scribes them  as  having  been  the  two  best 
versifiers  of  their  day  at  Eton  —  Welles- 
ley  in  Latin,  Hallam  in  Greek.  A  copy 
of  iambics  by  the  latter,  drawn  from  the 
"Ugolino"  of  Dante,  and  preserved  in 
his  "  Remains,"  is  a  very  remarkable  com- 
position for  a  boy  of  sixteen.  George 
Selwyn  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield), 
Gladstone's  chief  assistant  in  conducting 
the  Eton  Miscellany,  went  to  Cambridge 
too,  and  took  a  first-class  degree  —  though 
not  such  a  splendid  one  as  his  eldest 
brother  William,  whose  honors  in  tlie 
schools  at  Cambridge  have  remained  un- 
matched.* Among  the  writers  in  the 
Miscellany  who  accompanied  their  quon- 
dam editor  to  Oxford,  the  principal  were 
Francis  Doyle  (Sir  F.),  and  William  Jelf 
(the  Rev.),  vvho  went  with  him  to  Christ 
Church,  and  Frederick  Rogers  (Lord 
Blachford),  who  matriculated  at  Oriel. 
These  three  were  all  to  be  first-class  men. 
C.  J.  Canning  (Earl  Canning)  and  the 
Honorable  J.  Bruce  (Earl  of  Elgin)  came 
up  from  Eton  a  little  later,  the  former  to 
Christ  Church,  the  latter  to  Oriel,  where 
Mr.  John  Newman  was  at  that  time  a  fel- 
low and  tutor ;  and  they  were  to  be  first- 
class  men  too.  The  Earl  of  Lincoln  from 
Eton,  Robert  Phillimore  (vSir  R.)  from 
Westminster,  and  Charles  Wordsworth 
(the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews)  from  Harrow, 
completed  the  set  who  remained  Glad- 
stone's most  intimate  companions  during 
the  whole  of  his  stay  at  the  university. 

It  was  explained  in  a  former  paper  f 
how  Gladstone  learned  no  mathematics  at 
Eton.  Boys  who  went  up  from  the  public 
schools  to  Cambridge,  in  those  days  were 
at  a  great  disadvantage  in  competing  for 
honors,  and  this  accounts  for  the  impor- 
tant part  which  private  tutors  played  in 
the  undergraduate  life  of  Cambridge.  To 
enter  Cambridge  was  like  going  to  school 
over  again  ;  and  an  undergraduate  could 
not  have  hoped  to  take  even  a  "  j^oll "  de- 
gree without  assiduously  attending  the 
lectures  of  a  private  tutot,  and  getting 
well  coached.  At  Oxford  the  case  was 
different,  and  if  Gladstone  had  been  sim- 
ply ambitious  to  secure  a  first  class  in 
classics  he  need  never  have  learned  more 


•  He  was  second  classic  1830.  William  Sclwvn  was 
Hrowne's  Medallist  in  iS^s-f)-/;  6th  wrangler;  Senior 
Classic  and  Cliancelior's  Medallist  in  iSaS. 
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than  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  At  Dr. 
Turner's,  however,  he  applied  himself  to 
learn  all  that  he  had  not  been  taught  at 
school,  and  went  up  to  Oxford  knowing 
almost  as  much  mathematics  as  a  junior 
soph  of  Cambridge,  that  is  algebra,  conic 
sections,  differential  and  integral  calculus, 
mechanics  statical  and  dynamical,  and  the 
three  first  sections  of  Newton.  Few 
young  men  having,  as  he  had,  such  a 
taste  for  Greek  and  Latin  scholarship,  a 
love  of  English  literature,  and  a  passion 
for  writing  and  making  speeches,  would 
have  cared  to  devote  themselves  to  a  new 
and  difficult  branch  of  study  merely  that 
they  might  achieve  a  perfect  self-educa- 
tion. 

His  attainments  caused  him  to  be  at 
once  nominated  to  a  studentship  of  Christ 
Church,  an  honor  which  brought  him 
rather  more  than  ^loo  a  year.  Nowa- 
days these  studentships  are  obtained  by 
competitive  examination,  and  it  is  usual 
that  they  should  not  be  sought  by  young 
men  whose  parents  are  in  affluent  circum- 
stances; but  fifty-four  years  ago  the  dean 
bestowed  the  studentships  as  he  pleased, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  no  abuse  of  his 
trust  to  confer  one  on  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
and  open-handed  Liverpool  merchant,  who 
had  absolutely  no  need  of  the  money.  A 
hundred  pounds  a  year  would  have  been 
a  precious  boon  to  one  of  those  unhappy 
servitors  who  dined  in  hall  off  the  leav- 
ings of  the  commoners'  tables,  and  who, 
the  better  to  be  marked  as  objects  for  the 
pity  or  contempt  of  other  undergraduates, 
were  made  to  wear  caps  without  tassels. 
The  lot  of  these  servitors  was  most  mis- 
erable ;  often  they  could  not  afford  to 
buy  the  books  they  wanted  for  the  higher 
studies,  or  clothes  to  make  a  decent  ap- 
pearance with;  and  it  may  be  said  that  a 
hundred  pounds  divided  annually  among 
four,  or  even  among  ten  of  them,  would 
have  been  of  wonderful  assistance,  both 
in  gladdening  their  college  days  and  in 
rendering  them  more  profitable.  But  such 
ideas  never  penetrated  the  gentle  mind  of 
Dean  Samuel  Smith,  who  thought  that 
money  should  go  to  the  rich  just  as  rivers 
flow  to  the  sea. 

Gladstone  had  come  up  from  Eton  with 
quite  an  uncommon  reputation  for  ability, 
and  all  his  contemporaries  agree  in  say- 
ing that  he  was  regarded  as  a  j'oung  man 
of  exceptional  promise.  His  manage- 
ment of  the  Eton  Miscellany  had  shown 
what  power  he  possessed  of  attracting 
lads  of  talent  into  his  fellowship,  and  of 
maintaining  his  ascendency  over  them  ; 
and  at  Christ  Church  he  became  in  his 


first  term  the  recognized  leader  of  a  set 
whose  doings  were  watched  with  interest 
by  dons  and  undergraduates  alike.  His 
fluency  in  argumentation,  and  the  trouble 
he  took  to  convince  people  of  things 
which  often  did  not  seem  worth  a  dispute, 
were  among  the  noticeable  traits  of  his 
character  ;  but  this  fondness  for  reason- 
ing had  been  purposely  fostered  in  him  by 
his  father.  Mr.  John  Gladstone  liked 
that  his  children  should  exercise  their 
judgment  by  stating  the  why  and  where- 
fore of  every  opinion  they  offered,  and  a 
college  friend  of  William's  who  went  on 
a  visit  to  P'asque  in  Kincardineshire  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1829,  furnishes  amus- 
ing particulars  of  the  family  customs  in 
that  house,  "  where  the  children  and  their 
parents  argued  upon  everything."  "  They 
would  debate  as  to  whether  the  trout 
should  be  boiled  or  broiled,  whether  a 
window  should  be  opened,  and  whether  it 
was  likely  to  be  fine  or  wet  next  day.  It 
was  all  perfectly  good-humored,  but  curi- 
ous to  a  stranger  because  of  the  evident 
care  which  all  the  disputants  took  to  ad- 
vance no  proposition,  even  as  to  the  pros- 
pect of  rain,  rashly.  One  day  Thomas 
Gladstone  knocked  down  a  wasp  with  his 
handkerchief  and  was  about  to  crush  it  on 
the  table,  when  the  father  started  the 
question  as  to  whether  he  had  the  right  to 
kill  the  insect;  and  this  point  was  dis- 
cussed with  as  much  seriousness  as  if  a 
human  life  had  been  at  stake.  When  at 
last  it  was  adjudged  that  the  wasp  de- 
served death  because  he  was  a  trespasser 
in  the  drawing-room,  a  common  enemy 
and  a  danger  there,  it  was  found  that  the 
insect  had  crawled  from  under  the  hand- 
kerchief, and  was  flying  away  with  a 
sniggering  sort  of  buzz  as  if  to  mock  them 
all." 

On  another  occasion  William  Gladstone 
and  his  sister  Mary  disputed  as  to  where 
a  certain  picture  ought  to  be  hung.  An 
old  Scotch  servant  came  in  with  a  ladder 
and  stood  irresolute  while  the  argument 
progressed  ;  but  as  Miss  Mary  would  not 
yield,  William  gallantly  ceased  from 
speech,  though  unconvinced  of  course. 
The  servant  then  hung  up  the  picture 
where  the  young  lady  ordered  ;  but  when 
he  had  done  this  he  crossed  the  room  and 
hammered  a  nail  into  the  opposite  wall. 
He  was  asked  why  he  did  this:  "Aweel, 
Miss,  that'll  do  to  hang  the  picture  on 
when  ye'll  have  come  roond  to  Master 
Willie's  opeenion." 

The  family  generally  did  come  round  to 
William's  opinion,  for  the  resources  of  his 
tongue-fencing  were  wonderful,   and  his 
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father,  who  admired  a  clever  feint  as  much 
as  a  straight  thrust,  never  failed  to  en- 
courage him  by  saying:  "Hear,  hear: 
well  said,  well  put,  Willie  !  "  if  the  young 
debater  bore  himself  well  in  an  encoun- 
ter. Another  thing  which  Mr.  John  Glad- 
stone taught  his  children  was  to  accom- 
plish to  the  end  whatever  they  might  be- 
gin, and  no  matter  how  insignificant  the 
undertaking  might  be.  Assuming  that 
the  enterprise  had  been  commenced  with 
a' deliberate,  thoughtful  purpose,  it  would 
obviously  be  weakness  to  abandon  it, 
whereas  if  it  had  been  entered  upon  with- 
out thought  it  would  be  useful  to  carry  it 
through  as  a  lesson  against  acting  with- 
out reflection.  The  tenacity  with  which 
William  Gladstone  adhered  to  this  princi- 
ple exercised  no  doubt  a  beneficial  moral 
discipline  upon  himself,  but  was  fre- 
quently  very  trying  to  his  companions. 
"  At  Fasque,"  says  his  friend  already 
quoted,  "we  often  had  archery  practice, 
and  the  arrows  that  went  wide  of  the  tar- 
gets would  get  lost  in  the  long  grass. 
Most  of  us  would  have  liked  to  collect 
only  the  arrows  that  we  could  find  with- 
out trouble,  and  then  begin  shooting 
again  ;  but  this  was  not  William's  way. 
Hevvould  insist  that  all  the  arrows  should 
be  found  before  we  shot  our  second  vol- 
leys, and  would  marshal  us  in  Indian  file 
and  make  us  tramp  about  in  the  grass  till 
every  quiver  had  been  refilled.  Once  we 
were  so  long  in  hunting  for  a  particular 
arrow  that  dusk  came  on  and  we  had  to 
relinquish  the  search.  The  next  morn- 
ing as  I  was  dressing  I  saw  through  my 
window  William  ranging  the  field  and 
prodding  into  every  tuft  of  grass  with  a 
stick.  He  had  been  busy  in  this  way  for 
two  hours,  and  at  length  he  found  the 
arrow  just  before  breakfast.  I  remarked 
that  he  had  wasted  a  good  deal  of  time  : 
'Yes  and  no,'  he  said,  'I  was  certain 
the  arrow  could  be  found  if  I  looked  for 
it  in  a  certain  way,  but  it  was  the  longest 
way  and  I  failed  several  times  from  trying 
shorter  methods.  When  I  set  to  work  in 
the  proper  fashion  I  succeeded.'  '  Well 
done,  Willie  I  "  concurred  his  always  ap- 
preciative father." 

It  was  the  same  at  Oxford.  Gladstone 
would  start  for  a  walk  to  some  place  eight 
miles  distant,  and  make  up  his  mind  to  go 
"at  least  more  than  Ijalf  the  way."  Rain 
might  fall  in  torrents  (a  serious  matter  in 
those  days  when  no  undergraduate  ever 
carried  an  umbrella),  but  this  would  not 
shake  him  from  his  purpose;  so  long  as 
he  had  not  passed  his  fourth  mile-post 
nothing  would  make  him  turn  back.     Di- 
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rected  towards  higher  objects,  this  stub- 
bornness could  be  dignified  with  the  name 
of  perseverance,  and  it  was  a  master 
quality  that  kept  all  Gladstone's  friends 
in  subjection  to  him  more  or  less.  Those 
who  would  not  give  in  to  him  from  reason 
would  do  so  to  avoid  a  contest  —  this  be- 
ing a  world  in  which  there  are  more  earth- 
en pots  than  iron  ones,  and  the  earthen 
try  to  escape  collisions  when  they  can. 
Besides,  Gladstone's  intense  conviction 
of  being  always  in  the  right  gave  him  an 
assured  superiority  over  young  men  who 
did  not  ponder  very  deeply  over  their 
opinions  and  were  not  prepared  to  defend 
them  against  vigorous  onslaughts.  "Glad- 
stone seems  to  do  all  the  thinking  for  us," 
Frederick  Rogers  once  said;  "the  only 
trouble  is  that  when  he  starts  some  new 
idea  he  expects  you  to  see  all  its  beauties 
at  once  as  clearly  as  he  does  after  study- 
ing them!"  Years  afterwards,  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  become  prime  minister, 
another  old  college  friend  observed  :  "  You 
must  know  Gladstone  to  understand  how 
much  it  costs  him  to  give  up  any  clause 
in  a  bill  which  he  has  framed.  He  hates 
compromise  as  a  concession  of  good  to 
evil.  He  cannot  acknowledge  half  truths 
or  admit  the  value  of  half  good.  What 
grieves  him  is  not  the  humiliation  of  be- 
ing beaten  by  his  systematic  foes,  but  the 
misery  of  having  failed  to  convince  those 
who  profess  to  be  his  friends  and  to  let 
themselves  be  guided  by  him;  and  again 
when  he  surrenders  a  particle  of  what  he 
considers  right,  he  is  at  war  with  his  rest- 
ive conscience,  asking  himself  whether 
he  was  morally  justified  in  yielding  to 
serve  party  ends."  As  a  set-off  one 
must  quote  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews  (Dr.  Charles  Wordsworth), 
who  was  Gladstone's  private  tutor  during 
the  latter's  second  year  at  Oxford,  as  to 
his  pupil's  openness  to  cogent  argument, 
came  it  whence  it  might:  "He  would 
wrestle  like  a  Cornishman  with  any  the- 
ory hostile  to  his  way  of  thinking,  but  if 
he  got  a  fair  fall  he  owned  it;  and  it  was 
always  his  way  to  make  a  full  and  gra- 
cious submission  to  any  argument  that 
had  got  the  mastery  of  his  reason." 

Gladstone's  tutor  at  Christ  Church  was 
the  Rev.  Robert  Biscoe,  who  as  a  Greek 
scholar  had  few  equals.  His  Aristotle 
lectures  were  most  successful,  and  were 
attended  by  a  notable  array  of  men  w!io 
have  since  made  a  figure  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Martin  Tupper,  who  was  himself  of 
the  company,  has  lately  published  a  list 
of  them.  In  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned  as   having   been    Gladstone's 


intimate  friends  —  Doyle,  C.J.  Canning, 
Bruce,  Phillimore  and  Lord  Lincoln  — 
there  were  the  Marquis  (now  Duke)  of 
Abercorn,  Lord  Douglas  (the  late  Duke 
of  Hamilton),  Lord  Ramsay  (Earl  of  Dal- 
housie),  H.  G.  Liddel  (Dean  of  Christ 
Church),  Robert  Scott  (late  Master  of 
Balliol),  Cornevvall  Lewis,  and  Charles 
Wordsworth.  The  latter  was  quite  a 
wonderful  man.  He  was  in  the  university 
eleven  of  1829,  and  played  in  the  success- 
ful match  against  Cambridge  on  the  Mag- 
dalen ground  (truth  compels  one  to  note 
that  he  scored  two  "ducks'-eggs  "  on  that 
occasion);  he  was  in  the  Oxford  eight  of 
the  same  year,  and  helped  to  vanquish 
the  Cambridge  crew  in  which  George  Sel- 
wyn  rowed;  and  he  took  a  first  class  in 
classics  in  1830,  winning  also  the  prizes 
for  Latin  essay  and  Latin  verse.  He  was 
a  tall,  handsome  fellow,  exuberant  in  spir- 
its, of  winning  manners  and  sweet  tem- 
per, and  fascinated  all  who  came  into 
contact  with  him.  Gladstone  became  one 
of  his  most  attached  admirers,  and  Words- 
worth was  not  the  man  to  check  any  ex- 
cess of  earnestness  in  his  pupil,  for  he 
himself  abounded  in  zeal  and  militant 
pluck.  One  of  his  habits  was  to  declaim 
against  effeminacy.  Those  were  the  days 
of  gorgeous  waistcoats,  flowing  satin 
scarves  with  chain  pins,  and  artificial  curl- 
ing of  the  hair  —  all  of  which  things 
Wordsworth  held  in  horror.  He  also  had 
a  Spartan  theory  about  pain  being  more 
a  matter  of  imagination  than  of  actual 
physical  torment.  "  As  to  toothache,"  he 
one  day  exclaimed,  "  I  am  sure  a  deter- 
mined fellow  could  resolve  not  to  feel  it,'''' 
Then  suddenly  conquered  by  the  humor- 
ous aspect  of  his  own  statement,  he  add- 
ed :  "  At  least  he  might  resolve  that  about 
another  inan''s  toothache." 

Mr.  Biscoe's  lectures  often  brought  to 
Christ  Church  men  from  other  colleges  ; 
among  these  came  Archibald  Tait  and 
Henry  Manning  (two  future  primates), 
both  from  Balliol,  and  Sidney  Herbert 
from  Oriel.  With  Tait  and  Herbert, 
Gladstone  was  intimate;  and  with  Man- 
ning he  was  as  friendly  as  it  was  possible 
to  be  towards  one  whose  opinions  he  did 
not  share,  for  Manning  was  at  this  time  a 
Whig.  He  was  a  cold,  sarcastic,  rather 
disappointed  young  man.  Reverses  of 
fortune  in  his  family  had  caused  him  to 
be  sent  to  Oxford  that  he  might  take  or- 
ders ;  but  he  showed  no  inclination  for 
ecclesiastical  life.  At  Harrow  he  had 
cherished  the  ambition  of  entering  Par- 
liament, and  one  of  his  contemporaries 
remarks,  that   it  made  him  "somewhat 
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sulky"  to  be  talked  with  about  his  com- 
ing career  as  a  clergyman.  This  does 
not  mean  that  he  felt  no  interest  in  reli- 
gious questions,  but  he  had  a  high  sense 
of  duty,  and  doubted  his  own  fitness  for 
the  ministry  if  he  should  be  required  to 
toil  in  some  obscure  parish.  It  might 
have  been  foreseen  even  at  that  time  that 
he  would  make  a  very  restless  member  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

Fifty-five  years  ago  religion  and  politics 
were  just  beginning  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  social  life  of  undergraduates 
at  Oxford.  In  1827  Keble  had  published 
his  "  Christian  Year,"  and  in  1S29,  before 
Gladstone  came  to  Christ  Church,  the 
university  had  been  thrown  into  a  ferment 
by  Sir  Robert  PeePs  change  of  policy  on 
the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation. 
Peel  thought  good  to  resign  his  seat  as  a 
member  for  the  university,  but  he  offered 
himself  for  re-election,  and  the  contest 
which  ensued  was  much  like  that  which 
took  place  thirty-six  years  later  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  was  defeated  by  Mr. 
Gathorne  Hardy.  In  Sir  Robert  Inglis, 
Peel's  opponents  had  chosen  a  steady 
candidate  of  the  old  Tory  type  who  got^ 
the  votes  of  the  country  clergy,  while  the 
lay  members  of  convocation  gave  their 
suffrages  for  the  most  part  to  the  "Pa- 
pist's friend,"  who  lost  his  election  by 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  votes.  The 
most  active  of  Peel's  supporters  was  Dr. 
Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  formerly  his 
tutor,  and  raised  to  the  bench  through  his 
influence;  and  the  heated  state  of  party 
feeling  at  this  date  is  shown  by  the  social 
penalties  which  the  bishop  was  made  to 
endure  for  his  partisanship.  George  IV. 
turned  his  back  upon  him  at  a  levee  ;  and 
Canon  Oakeley  mentions  in  his  "Recol- 
lections" that  soon  afterwards  at  a  vis- 
itation dinner  the  bishop  found  himself 
almost  alone,  the  clergy  of  his  diocese 
having  conspired  to  ban  him  for  his 
change  of  political  opinions. 

All  this  animosity  in  high  quarters,  all 
these  terrors  of  Popery,  which  made  "the 
grey  hairs  of  meek  old  Churchmen  bris- 
tle," wrought  their  effect  on  undergradu- 
ates, among  whom  there  were  viri'lenl 
Tories  and  Radical  reformers,  full  ol 
subtle  disloyality  and  irreligiousness.  The 
father  of  "  Tom  Brown  "  was  shocked  to 
behold  in  his  son's  college  rooms  a  fac- 
simile of  the  death  warrant  of  Charles  I.; 
but  the  Mr.  Brown  of  a  former  generation 
might  have  found  egalitarian  trianglesJ 
and  even  pictures  of  the  guillotine.  In 
1830  Dr.  Marsham,  master  of  Merton, 
heard  that  a  man  (who  afterwards  became 
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a  High  Church  clergyman)  had  on  his 
mantelpiece  a  working  model  of  this  re- 
publican instrument.  He  sent  for  the 
culprit  and  asked  him  why  he  possessed 
such  a  thing.  "  Oh,  it's  only  an  invention 
to  kill  rats  with,"  answered  the  under- 
graduate. The  term  "  Hanoverian  rats  " 
had  not  yet  quite  gone  out  of  fashion  in 
its  application  to  the  reigning  dynasty, 
and  Dr.  Marsham  saw  the  point.  "  I 
have  a  good  mind  to  expel  you,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  prefer  to  call  your  attention  to  this. 
You  are  fond  of  triangles,  it  seems  :  now 
see  to  what  uses  they  can  be  put,"  and 
taking  a  sheet  of  paper  he  drew  on  it  two 
triangles.  Lengthening  one  of  the  sides 
of  the  first  he  transformed  it  into  a  gal- 
lows-tree, then  he  adorned  the  second  with 
a  loop  and  a  bar  so  that  it  looked  like  one 
of  the  triangles  to  which  soldiers  were  tied 
up  for  flogging.  "  Now  these  are  the  tri- 
angles which  rats  have  at  their  disposal," 
he  said,  "so  take  warning."  The  Merton- 
ite  slunk  out,  feeling  that  he  had  got  full 
change  for  his  piece  of  wit. 

But  Radicals  were  in  a  minority  among 
the  undergraduates ;  Toryism  greatly  pre- 
ponderated, and  when  in  1830  the  Reform 
Bill  agitation  commenced  throughout  the 
country  the  Anti-Reform  League,  founded 
by  Charles  Wordsworth,  Gladstone,  and 
Lord  Lincoln,  mustered  four-fifths  of  the 
undergraduates  and  bachelors,  who  point- 
ed excitedly  to  the  revolutionary  outbreaks 
on  the  Continent  as  a  proof  that  all  mon- 
archical and  ecclesiastical  institutions 
were  menaced  by  the  new  doctrines  of  the 
age.  The  truth  is,  advocates  of  royalty 
were  then  often  embarrassed  to  furnish 
temperate  reasons  for  the  faith  that  was 
in  them.  George  IV.,  who  died  in  June, 
1830,  had  been  a  most  unsatisfactory 
specimen  of  a  prince;  and  though  the  ac- 
cession of  "  Our  Sailor  King  Billy  "  gave 
Tories  a  pretty  good  name  to  conjure 
with,  yet  they  generally  preferred  to  con- 
found their  opponents  with  taunts  and 
jibes  about  the  excesses  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  other  highly  spiced  abuse. 
This  naturally  drove  the  Liberals  into  the 
espousal  of  theories  which  had  an  un- 
canny :#ound,  and  the  result  was  tiiat  all 
disputations  on  politics  became  odiously 
bitter.  They  had  to  be  banished  from 
"wines,"  from  hall,  from  every  place  in 
fact  where  undergraduates  met  promis- 
cuously —  except  of  course  the  Union  — 
and  this  accounts  for  the  foundation  of 
the  Wei^  and  many  similar  associations. 
Men  who  knew  one  another  and  thought 
alike  more  or  less,  banded  themselves 
into  little  coteries  for  discussing  the  ques- 
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tions  which  interested  them  most;  and 
such  meetings  became  as  committees  in 
which  the  speeches  that  were  to  be  de- 
livered at  the  Union  were  planned  and 
rehearsed.  Thus  the  Union  debates  were 
no  mere  games  as  they  have  occasionally 
been  in  duller  times  since,  but  really  im- 
portant tournaments  which  excited  a  keen 
interest  throughout  the  university.  The 
attendance  of  members  was  always  large, 
and  many  dons  would  struggle  for  admit- 
tance without  being  able  to  get  in.  The 
Union  had  not  then,  as  now,  a  palatial 
club  of  its  own,  but  held  its  sittings  in  a 
room  behind  a  print-seller's  shop  in  the 
High  Street. 

Gladstone  was  elected  to  the  Union  in 
his  second  term  —  freshmen  not  being 
eligible — and  he  made  his  first  speech 
on  the  nth  of  February,  1830.  He  was 
present,  however,  as  a  probationary  mem- 
ber at  the  debate  which  took  place  in 
November,  1829,  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  Shelley  was  not  superior  to  By- 
ron. A  deputation,  including  Arthur 
Hallam  and  Richard  Monckton  Milnes 
(Lord  Houghton),  had  been  sent  from  the 
Cambridge  Union  to  plead  in  Shelley's 
favor,  and  Francis  Doyle  (afterwards  pro- 
fessor of  poetry  at  Oxford)  took  up  their 
cause.  Henry  Manning  spoke  on  the 
other  side,  and  remarked  truly  enough 
that  if  Shelley  were  better  than  Byron  he 
would  probably  be  more  read  than  the 
latter,  which  was  not  the  case.  The  Ox- 
ford Union,  however,  were  bent  upon 
being  civil  to  the  Cantabs,  and  passed 
their  motion  by  a  large  majority ;  sym- 
pathy with  Shelley's  character  and  mis- 
fortunes, which  were  feelingly  set  forth 
by  Francis  Doyle,  combining  with  the 
cause  just  mentioned  to  draw  a  vote  which 
was  hardly  defensible  on  the  merits.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  added  that  the  vote  was  an 
indication  that  Byronicism  —  like  cesthet- 
icism  in  these  latter  times  —  had  been 
pushed  to  extreme  lengths  by  a  section  of 
the  Oxford  youth.  The  devotee  of  sun- 
flowers, pale  lilies  and  chlorotic  women 
had  his  prototype,  from  1820  to  1S30,  in 
the  young  man  with  turned-dbwn  collars 
and  upturned  eyeballs,  who  cultivated  a 
hectic  cough  and  professed  to  feel  a  cyni- 
cal disenchantment  as  to  all  things  in  this 
world.  The  muscular  Christian  school 
hated  this  young  man  ;  and  he  was  not 
more  popular  with  philosophical  reform- 
ers. It  was  no  time  to  be  lackadaisical 
ox  blasd \s\\<tvi  there  were  so  many  burning 
questions  causing  public  strife  and  making 
demands  upon  every  individual's  enthusi- 
asm and  energies. 
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The  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  Sir 
Francis  Doyle,  who  heard  Gladstone's 
early  speeches,  both  say  that  they  placed 
him  at  once  in  a  pre-eminent  position. 
He  would  start  off  at  a  gallop  and  keep 
up  his  pace  to  the  end,  going  at  counter 
arguments  with  a  rush  or  else  cleverly 
turning  them,  but  never  letting  it  be  seen 
that  he  was  disconcerted,  unless  indeed 
he  were  interrupted,  when  he  would  wheel 
round,  so  to  say,  and  charge  at  the  of- 
fender no  matter  how  humble  a  personage 
he  might  be.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  to  this 
day  a  northern  "  burr  "  in  his  voice  which 
grates  slightly  in  private  conversation  ; 
but  lends  a  melody  to  his  articulation 
when  heard  from  a  distance.  His  voice 
has  been  compared  to  a  church-organ, 
which  must  not  be  heard  too  close,  but 
sounds  out  grandly  as  its  strains  wave 
into  space.  Before  he  made  his  maiden 
speech  at  the  Union,  Manning  and  Milnes- 
Gaskell  were — with  Wordsworth  and 
Doyle  —  considered  to  be  the  best  speak- 
ers there ;  Milnes-Gaskell  was  held  in 
especial  esteem.  He  knew  more-  of  Par- 
liamentary history,  forms,  and  traditions, 
than  any  other  member.  He  was  excel- 
lent at  repartee;  nice  in  his  language,  a 
careful  observer  of  courtesies,  and  a  most 
felicitous  suggestor  of  compromises.  It 
was  thought  that  Gaskell  would  do  great 
things  in  life,  and  he  seems  to  have  disap- 
pointed the  hopes  formed  about  him, 
simply  from  the  indolence  which  affluence 
enabled  him  to  gratify.  He  might  have 
become  a  great  man  if  he  had  not  been 
rich.  At  college  and  after  he  left  the 
university  he  would  shut  himself  up  for 
hours  in  his  rooms,  and  his  friends  made 
sure  that  he  was  preparing  some  mighty 
work  that  would  give  the  world  the  full 
measure  of  his  genius  ;  but  it  would  turn 
out  that  he  had  been  simply  dusting  the 
backs  of  his  books,  trifling  over  the 
newspaper,  or  amusing  himself  with  the 
composition  of  jenx  d'' esprit  of  a  sort 
which  were  much  relished  then  and  which 
consisted  in  the  framing  of  ingenious  ques- 
tions with  ironical  stings  at  public  men  or 
notions  of  the  day. 

In  the  Oxford  University  Magazine 
for  1834  may  be  found  some  of  these  wit- 
ticisms under  the  pleasant  heading  of 
"  Nuts  for  Strong  Teeth."  A  lively  de- 
bater was  expected  to  introduce  some  into 
his  speeches, Just  as  men  proposing  toasts 
at  banquets  were  expected  to  wind  up 
with  a  "  sentiment."  Here  are  a  few  sam- 
ples :  — 

Whether  any  number  of  nothings  would 
make  something,  and  what  multiple  of  Lord 


John  Russell  would  be  equal  to  Croker  or 
Peel  ?  (Peel  had  got  into  favor  again  with  the 
Tories  by  this  time.) 

Whether  suspicion  be  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  whether  a  philosopher  be  wise  be- 
cause he  is  incredulous  t 

Here  is  one  which  may  be  read  with 
interest  in  reference  to  a  recent  prosecu- 
tion :  — 

Whether  the  would-be  Miltons  are  not  as 
deserving  of  prosecution  for  blasphemy  as  the 
would-be  Hobbeses  ?  or  whether  they  may  be 
pardoned  on  the  ground  that  they  are  never 
read  ? 

The  following  appears  to  have  origi- 
nated with  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  at  all 
events  introduced  something  similar  in 
his  speech  against  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
the  sally  was  greeted  with  loud  laughter 
and  cheering :  — 

Whether  the  Pythagorean  probation  of  five 
years'  initiatory  silence  might  not  be  advanta- 
geously combined  with  popular  election  under 
the  Reform  Bill .? 

Gladstone  was  elected  secretary  to  the 
Union  in  1830  and  president  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  It  was  soon  after  this  that 
he  attacked  the  Reform  Bill;  and  he 
spoke  with  such  trenchant  force,  such 
overwhelming  conviction,  that  Lord  Lin- 
coln, transported  with  enthusiasm,  at  once 
wrote  to  his  father  to  say  that  "a  man  had 
uprisen  in  Israel."  Dr.  Charles  Words- 
worth says  of  this  speech  that  it  was 
"better  than  any  I  heard  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  though  I  followed  the  five  days' 
debate  in  that  House,  and  the  Lords'  de- 
bate was  acknowledged  to  have  been 
better  than  that  in  the  Commons.  The 
result  of  the  speech  was  that  Gladstone 
was  invited  to  go  and  stay  at  Clumber 
during  the  long  vacation,  and  the  further 
result  was  that  three  years  later  he  got 
inducted  into  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
pocket  borough  of  Newark. 

Lord  Lincoln's  friendship  for  Gladstone 
was  of  the  staunchest  kind,  and  equally 
creditable  to  both.  If  Gladstone  owed 
something  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
patronage.  Lord  Lincoln  owed  a  great 
deal  more  to  his  friend  —  as  he  ever  gen- 
erously confessed — for  the  lessons  in 
good,  conduct  which  he  derived  from  him. 
There  was  a  very  fast  set  at  Christ  Church, 
of  which  the  Marquis  of  Waterford  was 
the  guiding  spirit,  and  wealthy  young  no- 
blemen were  under  strong  temptations  to 
join  that  set.  Late  supper-parties,  gam- 
bling, and  nocturnal  expeditions  to  screw 
up  the  doors  of  dons  or  to  break  the  fur- 
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niture  in  hard-reading  men's  rooms,  were 
among  the  least  of  the  freaks  in  which 
gay  young  "Tufts"  indulged;  and  it  re- 
quired some  moral  courage  even  to  con- 
demn their  follies  by  word  too  openly. 
A  midnight  bath  in  Mercury  —  that  is, 
the  fountain  in  the  midst  of  Tom  Quad 
—  was  often  the  penalty  which  outspoken 
critics  were  made  to  pay,  for  the  Tufts 
administered  a  retributory  justice  of  their 
own  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  Mo- 
hawks. But  they  never  dared  touch  Glad- 
stone, although  he  did  not  scruple  to  give 
them  his  mind  about  the  worst  of  their 
pranks  ;  and  many  well-disposed  young- 
sters like  Lord  Lincoln  instinctively  ral- 
lied to  the  strong  young  fellow  who  knew 
not  what  fear  was,  and  who,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  was  so  reasonable  and  steady, 
took  such  pleasure  in  healthy  amusements 
and  cheerful  society. 

For  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Glad- 
stone was  ascetically  inclined.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  hospitable  men  at  Christ 
Church,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  As 
his  father  supplied  him  with  a  handsome 
allowance,  he  was  enabled  to  give  fre- 
quent breakfast  parties  and  "  wines  ;  "  but 
at  "wines  "  then,  as  now,  very  little  wine 
was  drunk,  and  after  his  guests  had  dis- 
persed, Gladstone  was  always  already  to 
apply  himself  to  a  few  hours  of  vigorous 
reading.  One  must  use  the  word  "  vigor  " 
in  this  connection  because  Gladstone  nev- 
er dawdled  over  his  books.  He  set  him- 
self a  task  and  toiled  until  he  had  finished 
it  —  though  one  of  his  rules  was  never  to 
infringe  on  the  seven  hours  which  he 
allotted  for  sleep.  The  men  who  wreck 
their  healths  by  hard  reading  are  those 
who  sit  up  half  through  the  night  with 
pots  of  strong  tea  at  their  elbows  and 
wet  towels  round  their  heads.  Gladstone 
worked  regularly  and  never  had  to  put 
himself  on  the  cesser  list,  or  to  lie  late 
a-bed  in  the  morning  snatching  fitful  eye- 
fuls of  sleep. 

He  was  a  pretty  regular  attendant  at 
morning  "chapel  in  the  cathedral,  but 
the  practice  as  to  chapel-going  was  looser 
in  those  times  than  it  became  afterwards, 
and  once  it  did  happen  that  having  some- 
how missed  several  "chapels  "  in  succes- 
sion, Gladstone  was  ordered  by  the  censor 
to  write  out  a  hundred  lines.  Now  the 
censor  would  probably  not  have  inflicted 
this  punishment  task  if  he  had  thought 
that  Gladstone  would  write  the  lines  him- 
self. It  was  a  tolerated  custom  that  lines 
should  be  bought  of  the  scouts  at  the  rale 
of  iialf  a  crown  per  hundred,  so  that  the 
punishment  was  another  way  of  fining  a 


man  twoand-sixpence.  The  actual  writers 
of  the  lines  were  generally  servitors,  who 
did  them  — one  is  almost  ashamed  to  say 
—  for  a  shilling  the  hundred,  thus  leaving 
the  scout,  or  middle  man,  a  profit  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  transac- 
tion. Gladstone's  scout,  hearing  of  his 
little  trouble,  brought  him  a  pcena,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  was  much  surprised 
when  the  student  answered:  "It  will  do 
me  no  harm  to  write  the  hundred  lines." 
Having  said  which,  he  wrote  them,  and 
in  his  best  hand  too.  The  incident  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned,  because  it  pro- 
voked some  controversy  at  the  House. 
The  implication  that  it  was  dishonest  to 
buy  a  pcEiia  instead  of  writing  it,  was 
scouted  by  young  gentlemen  who  were 
freer  with  their  half-crowns  than  with 
their  penmanship,  and  it  seems  that  the 
morality  which  prevailed  in  this  respect 
half  a  century  ago  is  that  which  still  sub- 
sists in  these  our  times. 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing,  that  as  a 
student  of  Christ  Church,  Gladstone  had 
to  take  his  turn  at  reading  the  lessons  in 
the  cathedral,  and  the  Latin  grace  in  hall. 
His  present  custom  of  reading  the  les- 
sons in  his  son's  church  when  he  is  stay- 
ing at  Hawarden,  is  therefore  but  a  con- 
tinuance of  an  old  duty,  which  habit  had 
rendered  agreeable. 

To  return  to  the  Union.  The  Reform 
debates  there  served  to  introduce  a  new 
and  forcible  speaker  in  the  person  of 
Robert  Lowe,  of  University.  I  am  in- 
debted to  Sir  Francis  Doyle  for  an  amus- 
ing story  about  the  debut  of  this  coura- 
geous politician,  who,  perhaps,  at  one  time, 
had  he  laid  to  heart  the  maxim  that  more 
flies  are  caught  with  honey  than  with 
vinegar,  might  have  become  a  leader  in 
Parliament.  Doyle  —  who  was  rather 
short-sighted  —  had  noticed  that  an  el- 
derly gentleman  with  white  hair  was  given 
to  attending  the  Union  debates,  and  ges- 
ticulating a  good  deal  when  strong  Tory 
sentiments  were  uttered.  One  evening 
he  —  Doyle  —  speaking  about  the  much- 
reviled  Whig  ministry  as  a  "worthless 
crew,"  up  jumped  the  elderly  man,  and  in 
a  strident  voice  exclaimed  :  "  I  accept  that 
word  'crew,'  and  I  can  tell  the  honorable 
member  this,  that  with  Lord  Grey  for 
stroke,  and  Brougham  for  steerer,  and 
with  all  the  people  of  England  cheering 
upon  the  banks,  it  will  be  a  winning 
crew !  " 

The  "  elderly  man  "  was  Robert  Lowe, 
whose  hair  and  bushy  eyebrows  were 
white  as  wool.  He  became  one  of  the 
popular  speakers  at   the  Union,  but  his 
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style  was  caustic  and  his  manner  not  ex- 
actly genial —  which  defects  or  qualities, 
according  as  we  may  please  to  call  them, 
were  not  discarded  with  youth.  How 
much  Mr.  Lowe  lost  from  never  subduing 
himself  to  return  gracious  answers  to 
civil  questions  in  Parliament  or  elsewhere, 
cannot  be  ascertained;  but  it  is  certain 
that  his  talents  and  honesty  might  have 
been  thought  to  insure  him  against  pre- 
mature political  extinction.  When  Mr. 
Gladstone's  present  administration  was 
formed  and  the  member  for  London  Uni- 
versity, being  left  out,  consented  to  ac- 
cept a  peerage,  most  men  marvelled  ;  and 
one  day  at  Brookes's  some  politicians 
who  were  not  in  the  secrets  of  the  gods, 
asked  what  could  be  the  use  of  a  coronet 
to  a  man  who  had  no  son,  and  who,  if  he 
had  remained  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
could  have  wielded  so  much  power? 

Somebody  who  knew  Lord  Sherbrooke 
well,  answered  :  *'  Lowe's  acceptance  of  a 
peerage  is  one  of  the  most  public-spirited 
acts  of  the  many  which  he  has  per- 
formed," and  he  then  reminded  his  hear- 
ers of  Tovvnshend's  chivalrous  behavior 
towards  Walpole.  Charles,  Viscount 
Townshend,  was  secretary  of  state  in  the 
early  years  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  long 
administration.  "Now,"  as  Macaulay 
says,  "  Walpole  was  resolved  that  the  firm 
should  be'  Walpole  and  Townshend,' not 
'Townshend  and  Walpole.'  "  There  was 
ill-feeling  between  the  pair  till  at  last  they 
proceeded  to  personal  abuse  before  a 
large  company,  seized  each  other  by  the 
collar  and  grasped  their  swords.  The 
friends  parted  them  and  the  scandal  of  a 
duel  between  relatives,  old  friends  and 
old  colleagues,  was  prevented ;  but  the 
disputants  could  no  longer  continue  to 
act  together.  Townshend  retired,  and 
with  rare  moderation  and  public  spirit 
refused  to  take  any  part  in  politics.  He 
could  not,  he  said,  trust  his  temper.  He 
feared  that  the  recollection  of  his  wrongs 
might  impel  him  to  follow  the  example  of 
Pulteney,  and  to  oppose  measures  which 
he  knew  to  be  generally  beneficial  to  the 
country. 

It  is  not  asserted  that  Mr.  Lowe  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  ever  exchanged  words  be- 
fore company  or  seized  eacli  other  by  the 
collar;  but  it  appears  probable  that  Mr. 
Lowe  could  not  trust  himself  to  sit  below 
the  gangway,  and  still  less  on  the  back 
benches  whilst  a  Liberal  ministry  was  in 
power,  and  consequently  his  consenting 
to  be  shipped  to  that  bourne  whence  no 
travellers  return  to  vex  the  occupants  of 
the  Treasury  bench,  was  beyond  doubt  a 


most  generous  act  —  and  the  more  adm 
able  from  the  signal  modesty  with  which 
it  was  accomplished. 

Turning  from  the  politics  and  hard 
reading  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Oxford  life,  to 
its  spiritual  influences,  one  finds  that  the 
leader  of  the  IVe^  was  regarded  as  the 
most  religious  man  of  his  set.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  association  found  it  easier  to 
agree  about  politics  than  about  ecclesiasti- 
cal polity,  and  some  of  them  grew  uncom- 
fortable if  it  was  hinted  in  their  presence 
that  to  be  "a  good  Churchman  "  a  man 
must  be  ready  to  do  something  more  than 
support  the  Church  with  all  its  then  ex- 
isting anomalies  and  abuses.  The  Tracta- 
rian  movement  had  not  yet  set  in,  and  the 
soreness  produced  in  many  minds  by  the 
question  of  Catholic  emancipation  was 
still  too  fresh  to  allow  of  a  general  onward 
march  of  Churchmen  towards  "High" 
principles.  The  expression  "  inquiring 
after  truth,"  got  to  be  used  till  it  passed 
almost  into  a  cant  phrase  to  designate  a 
state  of  mind  that  was  earnest  and  yet 
averse  from  controversy.  It  was  under- 
stood that  an  "  inquirer  after  truth  "  need 
not  make  any  positive  profession  of  faith, 
and  might  attend  the  churches  and  chap- 
els of  all  Christian  sects;  and  really  this 
was  so  convenient  that  one  is  surprised 
that  no  regular  sect  of  "Inquirists" 
should  have  arisen. 

Gladstone  was  an  "  inquirer,"  in  that  he 
went  everywhere.  He  attended  Burton's 
lectures  on  divinity,  which  were  always 
delivered  before  crowded  audiences,  and 
Pusey's  on  Hebrew.  He  went  many 
times  to  hear  Rowland  Hill  and  Chalmers 
in  their  respective  chapels,  and  braved  the 
risk  of  rustication  by  so  doing.  It  was 
held  to  be  a  most  heinous  offence  for  any 
undergraduate  to  enter  a  Dissenting  place 
of  worship,  and  Dr.  Gaisford,  the  new 
dean  of  Christ  Church  who  succeeded 
Dr.  Smith  in  1831,  was  not  the  man  to 
overlook  such  a  misdemeanor  had  it  been 
brought  before  him  in  an  ofiicial  way.  "  I 
have  my  doubts  about  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles,  sir,"  said  a  too  conscientious 
Christ  Church  man  to  him  on  the  eve  of 
taking  his  degree.  The  dean  looked  at 
the  troubled  one  in  a  hard,  sardonic  way : 
"  How  much  do  you  weigh,  sir  .?  "  "  About 
ten  stone,  I  should  think,  sir,"  was  the 
astonished  answer.  "  And  how  tall  are 
you  to  half  an  inch?"  "I  really  don't 
know  to  half  an  inch."  "  And  how  old  are 
you  to  an  hour  ?  "  The  dubious  one  was 
speechless.  "  Well,  you  are  in  doubt 
about  everything  that  relates  to  yourself," 
cried  the  dean  triumphantly,  "and  yet  you 
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walk  about  saying:  I  am  twenty  years 
old,  I  weigh  ten  stone,  and  am  five  feet 
eight  inches  high.  Go  sign  the  articles: 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  you  find  any- 
thing that  suggests  no  doubts." 

Dean  Gaisford  used  to  throw  all  the 
letters  that  came  to  him  by  post  into  a 
basket,  and  open  the  lot  once  a  month  — 
just  as  Prince  Talleyrand  is  said  to  have 
done.  In  this  way  he  said  that  he  had  to 
write  fewer  answers,  as  most  of  the  busi- 
ness to  which  the  letters  referred  would 
settle  itself  without  his  interference.  One 
of  his  hobbies  was  about  the  unity  of  the 
Iliad;  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  it  said 
that  any  of  the  rhapsodies  had  been  in 
tercalated ;  but  he  gave  to  Bacon  the 
credit  for  most  of  the  plays  attributed  to 
Shakespeare,  and  cried  "  Pooh  pooh  I  "to 
the  notion  that  "Julius  Caesar"  could  have 
been  written  by  a  strolling  prayer.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  more  consistent  in  bestow- 
ing his  full  faith  on  Homer  and  Shake- 
speare alike.  It  was  very  grievous  to  him 
when  Mr.  Lowe  expressed  his  scepticism 
as  to  Troy  having  ever  existed. 

The  university  sermons,  preached  gen- 
erally at  St.  Mary's  on  Sunday  afternoons 
during  term,  have  always  been  attractive, 
both  to  undergraduates  who  were  in  quest 
of  sound  docrine,  and  to  those  who  had 
simply  a  taste  for  pulpit  eloquence.  Glad- 
stone went  to  them  regularly,  and  used  to 
whip  up  as  many  friends  as  he  could  to 
accompany  him;  but  one  summer  after- 
noon the  heat,  or  the  prosiness  of  the 
preacher,  or  the  inordinate  length  of  the 
bidding-prayer,  with  its  references  to  the 
forty-seven  university  benefactors,  from 
Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  down- 
wards, sent  him  to  sleep.  He  had  brought 
Doyle  with  him  ;  and  from  that  time, 
whenever  he  pressed  the  latter  to  come 
and  hear  the  sermon,  Doyle  would  reply 
with  a  jest  that  was  not  always  welcome, 
"Thank  you,  1  can  sleep  as  well  in  my 
own  chair."  Dean  Gaisford  was  intent 
in  advising  everybody  he  knew  —  dons, 
undergraduates,  and  even  ladies  —  to  hear 
the  university  sermon  "at  least  three 
times,"  but  this  for  a  peculiar  reason. 
He  used  to  say  that  he  had  never  yet  met 
anybody  who  was  not  in  favor  of  short- 
ening the  Liturgy.  "  Well,  go  to  St. 
Mary's,"  he  would  exclaim,  "you'll  get 
what  you  want  —  one  long  prayer  and  a 
long  sermon.  If  you  think  you'll  spend 
less  time  in  church  because  you  diminish 
the  number  of  prayers,  you  don't  know 
what  preachers  are."  This  may  be 
matclied  by  a  dry  remark  of  the  late  Dr. 
Whewell,  master  of  Trinity,  Cambridije, 


to  a  country  clergyman  (a  bachelor),  who 
told  him  that  he  was  going  to  "  condense  " 
the  service:  "I  suppose  some  young 
ladies  have  been  assuring  you  that  your 
sermons  are  too  short.?" 

We  come  to  the  Michaelmas  term  of 
183 1  when  Gladstone  was  going  to  pass 
the  examination  for  his  degree.  Modera- 
tions were  not  instituted  until  1852;  so 
that  under  the  old  system  an  undergrad- 
uate's scholarship  was  never  subjected 
to  any  preliminary  tests,  save  at  the  ter- 
minal collections  or  college  examinations. 
But  these  were  insignificant,  because  if  a 
man  did  badly  in  them  he  incurred  noth- 
ing worse  than  a  mild  reproof  from  his 
tutor.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was 
that  men  were  generally  seized  with  a 
panic  in  the  last  term  before  their  exami- 
nation. This  may  be  the  case  still  to  a 
certain  extent,  because  so  much  of  a  man's 
prosperity  in  life  may  depend  on  his  uni- 
versity honors,  that  the  dread  of  failure 
is  enough  to  unstring  ordinary  nerves. 
But  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  time  the  terrors 
of  examination  came  from  the  feeling  that 
success  or  the  reverse  would  be  a  matter 
of  chance.  The  best  scholars  could  not 
command  success  :  they  could  only  de- 
serve it.  They  went  up  as  men  for  a  race 
imperfectly  trained,  having  had  no  means 
of  accurately  ascertaining  what  were  their 
strong  or  weak  points.  They  knew  more 
than  enough  of  some  things  and  not  suffi- 
cieiit  of  others.  Then  first-class  honors 
were  very  sparingly  bestowed  —  the  aver- 
age number  of  first-class  men  being  about 
seven,  reckoning  the  statistics  of  a  dozen 
examinations  together.  In  the  classical 
schools  men  had  to  take  up  Aristotle's 
"  Moral  Philosophy,"  Herodotus,  Thucyd- 
ides,  Xenophon,  Livy,  Tacitus,  Virgil, 
Horace  and  Juvenal. 

There  was  never  much  doubt  that  Glad- 
stone would  take  his  first  class  in  classics. 
He  himself  felt  pretty  confident  about  it; 
■  iid  he  succeeded  easily  though  only  five 
were  placed  in  the  first  class  that  term. 
One  of  his  examiners  was  Mr.  R.  D. 
Hampden,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
and  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  first  class 
was  Henry  Denison  of  Christ  Church, 
who  became  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Deni- 
son, like  Gladstone,  took  a  first  class  in 
mathematics  also. 

This  last  honor  was  a  most  important 
addition  to  the  other;  it  had  been  ear- 
nestly coveted  and  yet  almost  despaired 
of.  Gladstone  had  been  obliged  to  study 
optics,  hydrostatics,  spherical  trigonom- 
etry, something  of  astronomy,  and  it  is  a 
wonder  how  he  managed  to  do  it  all,  even 
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by  working  so  regularly  as  he  did.  It 
must  be  remembered  the  two  examina- 
tions in  classics  and  mathematics  had  to 
be  passed  in  the  same  term.  For  all  this 
the  taking  of  a  double  first  was  not  a  very 
rare  achievement,  seeing  that  it  had  been 
performed  more  than  twenty  times  since 
1S07,  when  class  lists  in  the  two  schools 
were  first  issued.  The  name  which  heads 
the  list  of  double  first  class  men  is  that  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel. 

It  was  perhaps  because  so  many  others 
had  succeeded  that  Gladstone  felt  nervous 
lest  he  should  not  be  able  to  do  like  them. 
On  the  day  after  his  examination  was 
ended  he  went  to  Cambridge  on  a  visit  to 
his  tutor  Wordsworth  (whose  father  was 
then  master  of  Trinity),  to  whom  he  felt 
much  indebted  for  his  success  in  the  clas- 
sical school.  Wordsworth's  strong  point 
was  composition,  and  through  his  skilful 
tutoring  Gladstone  had  nearly  won  the 
Ireland  Scholarship  in  the  spring  of  1831. 
He  was  placed  second. 

Wordsworih  was  equally  successful 
with  his  other  brilliant  pupil,  Manning, 
who  took  a  first  class  in  1830.  The  career 
of  the  cardinal  has  remained  to  this  day  a 
wonder  to  the  Scotch  bishop,  for  Words- 
worth and  Manning  were  schoolfellows 
at  Harrow,  and  the  former  had  always 
thought  the  latter  more  clever  than 
thoughtful.  At  Harrow  Manning  was  not 
diligent  except  at  cricket.  He  played  in 
the  eleven  against  Eton  in  1825,  on  which 
occasion  Harry  Dupuis  (the  Rev.),  now 
vice-provost  of  Eton,  was  one  of  the  light- 
blue  team.  The  Eton  captain  was  Charles 
Chapman,  afterwards  vicar  of  Prescot, 
Lancashire,  whose  name  is  memorable 
from  his  having  remained  at  the  school 
longer  than  any  other  boy  before  or  since 
—  that  is,  over  twelve  years.  He  figured 
in  thirty-seven  terminal  school-tests. 

Soon  after  the  match  against  Eton  the 
future  bishop,  as  captain  of  the  Harrow 
eleven,  sent  the  future  cardinal  a  bat; 
and  received  in  return  a  copy  of  verses, 
as  to  which  Dr.  Wordsworth  remarks 
with  demure  sarcasm  that  they  "  fore- 
shadow a  mind  capable  of  making  strong 
statements  on  insufficient  evidence;" 
e.g.:  — 

The  bat  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  send 
Seems  (for  as  yet  I  have  not  tried  it)  good ; 

And  \i  there's  anything  on  earth  can  mend 
My  wretched  play,  it  is  that  piece  of  wood. 

Gladstone  had  gone  home  for  Christ- 
mas when  a  letter  from  Oxford  brought 
him  the  news  that  he  had  won  a  first  class 
in  mathematics,  and  thus  gloriously  fin- 


ished his  college  life.  It  was  an  odd 
mathematical  class  list  that  term.  Five 
names  figure  in  the  ist,  one  in  the  2nd, 
and  none  at  all  in  the  3rd.  In  the  classi- 
cal list,  on  the  contrary,  there  had  been 
forty-seven  names  —  among  them  those 
of  J.  F.  Maurice  and  Robert  Phillimore, 
who  were  in  the  2nd,  and  Sydney  Herbert 
in  the  4th. 

That  Gladstone's  university  honors 
helped  mightily  to  give  him  prestige  at  his 
political  start  in  life  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  world  lies  at  the  feet  of  first-class 
men.  None  the  less  is  Mr.  Gladstone's 
whole  career  remarkable  from  having 
fulfilled  in  every  particular  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  himself,  and  the  most 
enthusiastic  expectations  of  his  friends. 
At  Eton  and  at  Oxford  it  was  prophesied 
by  those  who  marked  his  ways  that  he 
could  not  but  thrive;  and  he  has  thriven 
wondrous  well.  It  may  be  allowable  to 
add  that  wherever  he  has  passed,  the 
memory  of  his  inspiriting  example  en- 
dures. No  man  could  better  deserve  the 
description,  tenax  propositi,  and  no  man 
has  so  variously  illustrated  what  good 
things  are  to  be  got  by  tenacity. 

James  Brinsley-Richards. 
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One  of  our  contemporaries  entertains 
or  it  may  be  tantalizes  us,  with  a  weekly 
account  of  how  testators  whose  wills  have 
been  recently  proved  have  distributed 
their  property.  Beyond  the  evidence  of 
a  widely  distributed  wealth  which  these 
notices  supply,  on  which  we  have  fur- 
nished statistics  before  and  shall  furnish 
them  again,  and  the  satisfaction  of  a  cer- 
tain curiosity  about  other  people's  affairs 
which  few  of  us  are  too  philosophical  not 
to  feel,  these  accounts  have  little  novelty 
or  interest.  Testators  seem  very  seldom 
to  look  beyond  their  own  family  or  kin- 
dred. The  only  noticeable  exception  is 
to  be  found  in  bequests  to  charities;  and 
these  bear  but  asmall,  and,  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  a  decreasing  proportion  to  the 
total  of  the  wealth  devised.  One  would 
think  that  so  cheap  and  easy  a  form  of 
liberality  would  commend  itself  to  people 
who  do  not  give  away  in  their  lifetime  — 
and  these,  it  must  be  remembered,  consti- 
tute a  large  majority  of  the  wealthy-^  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  The 
motive  of  personal  advantage  which  sug- 
gested   the    vast  religious    bequests    of 
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earlier  days  is  absent,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  disturb  the  feeling  of  the  absolute 
right  to  property  which  seems,  notwith- 
standing the  development  in  an  opposite 
direction  of  Socialist  thought,  to  grow 
continually  stronger  in  modern  life.  The 
average  Englishman  stares  at  you  with 
unmixed  amazement,  if  you  tell  him  that 
the  privilege  of  making  a  will  is  a  conces- 
sion, and  a  revocable  concession,  from 
the  State  to  the  individual.  He  is  quite 
unable  to  realize  the  idea  of  his  being 
bound  by  any  duty  outside  the  ties  of 
family  attention  in  distributing  it.  It  is, 
he  feels,  absolutely  his  own,  and  when  he 
ceases  to  be  able  to  keep  it  himself,  he 
shows  his  ownership  by  leaving  it  to 
those  who  are  nearest  to  him.  This  may 
account  for  the  really  curious  rarity  of 
bequests  outside  the  circle  of  kindred. 
Legacies  suggested  by  feelings  of  friend- 
ship, by  admiration  of  political  services, 
or  appreciation  of  literary  excellence,  all 
of  them  more  or  less  common  at  other 
times,  are  now  rare  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  An  admirer,  indeed,  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  bequeathed  to  him  a  consid- 
erable sum,  on  the  condition  that  she 
should  have  a  niche  in  his  family  vault, 
and  two  or  three  other  eminent  personages 
in  our  time  have  received  similar  gifts; 
but  the  sentiment  or  the  imagination  of 
wealthy  testators  is  now  very  seldom  ca- 
pable of  such  efforts. 

If  we  go  back  to  mediaeval  or  to  classi- 
cal times,  we  shall  lind  ourselves  in  the 
presence  of  a  widely  different  state  of 
feeling.  A  curious  volume*  just  edited 
lor  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  by 
Mr.  F.  J.  Furnivall,  shows  us  the  passion 
for  religious  and  charitable  bequests  ap- 
parently at  its  height.  The  wills  pub- 
lished are  not  selected  for  any  peculiarity 
in  their  contents,  but  because  they  are  the 
earliest  that  are  written  wholly  or  par- 
tially in  English.  They  tell  us  much  of 
great  interest  relating  to  domestic  life  at 
the  time  (they  take  in  about  fifty  years 
from  1387),  but  the  characteristics  that 
predominate  in  all,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, is  the  subjection  of  the  family  feel- 
ing to  the  absorbing  interest  in  the  future 
welfare  of  the  soul.  The  earliest  of  them 
all  (that  of  John  Corn,  in  1387)  says  :  •'  I 
bequeath  my  goods  in  two  parts,  that  is 
for  to  say,  half  to  inc.^''  John  Corn  re- 
minds us  of  the  miser  who,  having  been 
with  difficulty  persuaded  to  make  a  will, 
left  his  property  to  himself.     His  mean- 
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ing,  of  course,  was  that  it  should  be  spent 
in  masses  for  his  soul,  and  in  bespeaking 
the  prayers  of  religious  persons  and  of 
the  poor  generally  on  his  behalf.  John 
Pynchin,  in  1392,  leaves  nothing  to  his 
family  or  to  his  friends,  but  provides  that 
"  when  men  may  espy  any  poor  man  of 
religion,  whether  monk,  canon,  or  friar," 
such  poor  man  is  to  have  six-and-eight- 
pence.  Lady  Alice  West,  in  1395,  after 
giving  her  best  beds  and  second-best  beds 
to  her  daughters  and  daughter-in-law,  pro- 
ceeds to  develop  an  elaborate  scheme  for 
the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  Sir  Thomas 
West,  of  her  relatives,  and  of  all  Chris- 
tian folk.  Besides  a  sum  of  \/^£  los. 
(equivalent  to  about  ^160  of  our  money) 
for  forty-four  hundred  masses,  there  are 
nearly  twenty  bequests  of  one  hundred 
shillings  to  various  religious  bodies,  such 
as  "the  Menouresses  dwelling  without 
Aldgate,"  "  the  Friars  of  Newgate,"  "  the 
Friars  of  Ludgate,"  for  the  same  purpose. 
A  bailiff  or  reeve  and  sundry  old  servants 
are  not  forgotten,  but  they  are  of  far  less 
account  than  the  dispensers  of  purgatorial 
relief.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  prevail- 
ing feeling  of  the  time  that  only  one  secu- 
lar priest  is  found  among  the  recipients  of 
Lady  Alice's  bounty, — the  vicar  of  New- 
ton Valance  is  to  have  forty  shillings. 
This  noble  lady,  however,  seems  to  have 
had  the  territorial  instinct,  and  does  not 
alienate  her  lands.  We  find  other  testa- 
tors more  thorough  'in  their  devotion  to 
the  same  object.  Thomas  Walwayne 
leaves  the  third  of  the  value  of  his  land 
to  go  to  the  building  of  the  steeple  of 
Marcle  Church,  and  after  providing  for 
the  immediate  saying  of  a  thousand 
masses,  leaves  land  for  the  founding  of  a 
chantry,  "where  a  priest  is  to  sing  con- 
tinually." John  Chelmeswyk  goes  far 
beyond  this.  After  many  smaller  be- 
quests for  spiritual  purposes,  he  gives 
^70  to  two  priests  to  sing  for  seven  years 
for  his  soul.  His  manors  of  Hay  and 
Tasley  are  to  be  sold  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  if  he  die  childless,  his  manor  of 
Haverton  is  to  be  similarly  disposed  of. 
Here  a  secular  priest,  the  parson  of  Tas- 
ley, comes  in  for  nothing  but  the  friendly 
gift  of  some  bedding.  Richard  Dokeland, 
in  1436,  provides  for  z.  mi/ 1  ion  masses  at 
fourpence  each  (a  more  liberal  payment 
than  Lady  Alice  West's,  forty  years  be- 
fore). William  Newland  makes  provision 
for  pilgrimage  to  be  made  for  his  spiritual 
benefit.  His  executors  are  to  find  a  man 
who  will  go  to  Jerusalem  for  fifty  marks 
(something  about  ;^300  of  our  money). 
Another  is  to  go  to  Canterbury  barefoot 
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for  ten  shillings,  and  a  third  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  James  of  Compostella  for  £5.  An- 
other common  characteristic  of  these 
wills,  one  of  which,  by  the  way,  we  may 
find  traces  in  the  provision  of  modern 
testators,  is  the  jealousy  shown  of  wives. 
In  one,  it  is  provided  that  the  widow,  as 
a  condition  of  holding  the  manors  be- 
queathed to  her,  was  to  make  a  solemn 
vow  of  chastity,  in  the  presence  of  the 
bishop  and  the  congregation. 

Circumstances  change,  again,  entirely 
when  we  get  back  to  the  testamentary  dis- 
positions of  Roman  times.  We  find,  in- 
deed, that  property  was  extensively  bur- 
dened for  religious  purposes,  so  much  so, 
that  an  inheritance  free  from  these  trou- 
blesome and  onerous  obligations  —  sine 
sacn's  hereditas  —  became  a  proverbial 
phrase  for  exceptional  good-fortune;  but 
these  burdens  were  rather  provisions  of 
immemorial  age  for  the  performance  of 
the  worship  peculiar  to  a  family  than  re- 
cent bequests.  But  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  wills  belonging  to  the 
period  which  literature  has  made  familiar 
to  us  is  the  wide  range  taken  by  the  tes- 
tator's bounty.  That  the  emperor  was 
frequently  made  a  legatee  was  doubtless 
due  in  part  to  the  necessities  of  the  time. 
"  It  is  only  a  bad  emperor,"  says  Tacitus, 
"whom  a'  good  father  would'  make  his 
heir."  But  other  motives  are  extensively 
recognized.  Legacy-hunting  became  a 
regular  profession,  on  which  satirists  were 
never  tired  of  expending  their  wit.  Of 
course,  this  was  partly  due  to  the  child- 
lessness then  so  commonly  found  in  the 
wealthy  class.  But  it  was  certainly  devel- 
oped by  the  prevailing  custom  of  looking 
beyond  the  family  circle  in  dealing  with 
property.  It  was  evidently  the  custom, 
perhaps  we  might  say,  the  fashion,  for  a 
wealthy  Roman  to  divide  a  considerable 
part  of  his  property  among  his  friends. 
Nor  did  he  always  wait  till  he  could  no 
longer  enjoy  it  himself.  We  find  Pliny, 
for  instance,  making  up  the  property  of 
one  friend  to  the  qualification  of  an  eqiies, 
and  giving  a  marriage  portion  to  the 
daughter  of  another.  But  legacies  of  this 
kind  were  of  continual  occurrence.  Nor 
was  it  only  friends  who  were  thus  favored. 
Literary  excellence  was  evidently  consid- 
ered to  be  a  claim.  One  of  Pliny's  let- 
ters is  curiously  significant  upon  this 
matter.  He  is  writing  to  Tacitus,  and 
has  been  flattering  himself  that  they  are 
pretty  nearly  on  a  level.  "  Whenever 
there  is  any  talk  on  literary  matters,  we  are 
named  together.  .  .  .  And  you  must  have 
noticed  in  wills  the  following  fact.     Un- 


less it  so  happens  that  a  man  is  on  verj 
friendly  terms  with  either  of  us,  we  re- 
ceive the  same  legacies,  and  from  the 
same  quarters."  We  do  not  suppose  that 
iMr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Browning  among 
poets,  or  Mr.  Payne  and  Mr.  Besant 
among  novelists,  could  exchange  a  similar 
experience.  Roman  testators  were  not 
free,  as  we  have  grounds  for  knowing, 
from  selfishness  and  caprice,  but  in  this 
respect  they  certainly  showed  a  larger  and 
more  liberal  sense  of  duty  than  the  wealthy 
now  seem  able  to  attain. 


HOW  THE  EGYPTIAN 


From  The  Globe. 
LAND  TAX  IS  PAID. 


In  Turkey  proper  and  the  provinces 
directly  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Porte,  the  land  tax  is  still  universally  col- 
lected in  kind.  It  is  farmed  out  to  the 
highest  bidder,  after  the  custom  which 
has  obtained  in  all  Oriental  countries 
from  the  earliest  times  —  a  system,  be  it 
said,  which  is  most  embarrassing  to  the 
minister  of  finance  and  most  oppressive 
in  its  operation  towards  the  peasant  pro- 
prietor or  crown  tenant.  The  former  can 
never  reckon  in  advance  on  what  the  land 
revenue  of  any  year  will  produce,  for  every 
year  the  tithe  fetches  a  different  price  at 
the  annual  sales  at  Staraboul  ;  while  the 
latter  is  often  mulcted  in  a  fifth  instead  of 
a  tenth  at  the  arbitrary  valuation  of  the 
saraff^  the  difference  going  into  this  un- 
scrupulous official's  pocket.  The  tax- 
payer has  virtually  no  redress,  a  compli- 
ance with  his  petty  tyrant's  demands 
being  his  only  chance  of  saving  what  is 
left  to  him  of  his  crops,  which  would 
otherwise  be  exposed  indefinitely  to  the 
accidents  of  weather  until  the  valuation 
was  satisfied.  The  alarming  decrease  of 
the  land  under  cultivation  in  Syria  is 
mostly  owing  to  the  operations  of  this  in- 
iquitous system  of  collecting  the  land  tax. 
Under  the  pretence  of  levying  a  rate  of 
twelve  per  cent,  on  the  gross  produce  of 
the  land  a  tax  has  been  for  years  extorted 
which  left  the  farmer  no  possibility  of 
gain  at  all,  and  consequently  no  encour- 
agement to  continue  the  business  of  agri- 
culture. In  Egypt  formerly,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  fella- 
heen were  compelled  to  sell  their  produce- 
to  the  government  officials,  who  sub- 
tracted, before  payment,  the  amount  they 
claimed  in  taxation.  But,  even  before 
Ismail's  time,  the  government  began  to 
substitute  money  payments  ;  and  now,  all 
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over  the  country,  it  is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  for  the  fniri  and  onshur, 
levied  respectively  on  the  haradji  and 
oiishurieh  lands,  to  be  paid  in  Egyptian 
piastres.  For  all  that,  the  fellah  is  any- 
thing but  safe  from  imposition.  The  Copt 
tax-gatherer,  being  of  the  old  stock,  enjoys 
a  monopoly  of  the  *'  wisdom  "  the  Egyp- 
tians are  now  blessed  with  ;  and  he  sets 
to  work  with  a  perfect  understanding  of 
the  national  proverb  that  "  however  close 
you  skin  an  onion,  a  clever  man  can  al- 
ways peel  it  again."  He  is  usually  gov- 
ernment registrar  as  well  as  collector; 
and  the  power  of  fixing  the  rate  to  be 
levied  affords  him  an  ample  scope  for  im- 
position. Starting  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  fellah  makes  it  a  point  of  honor 
not  to  pay  his  ?niri  ox  land  tax  if  he  can 
in  any  way  baffle  the  saraff,  it  may  be 
easily  conceived  that  its  collection  is  not 
an  easy  matter.  Indeed,  however  deli- 
cately this  unpleasant  duty  may  be  per- 
formed in  lower  Egypt,  which  is  more 
under  the  influence  or  dread  of  European 
opinion,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  in  the 
upper  Nile  districts  it  would  be  often  a 
very  hard  affair  to  maintain  the  balance 
between  revenue  and  expenditure  without 
that  magician's  wand,  kurbag  —  the  whip 
of  hippopotamus  hide,  judiciously  applied 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  the  recalcitrant 
fellah.  In  a  village  of  the  Saeed,  or  upper 
Egypt,  the  mode  of  procedure  is  some- 
thing in  this  wise.  The  Cairo  authorities 
have  sent  their  rescript  to  the  mrtdir,  or 
head  of  a  mudirieh  or  province,  instructing 
him  to  get  in  the  land  tax  (which  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  in  arrears)  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition. The  niudir  sends  on  the  order 
to  the  various  Jiiamours^  or  little  local 
governors,  of  his  tnndirieh^  and  the  ma- 
inour^ in  his  turn,  despatches  his  cavass 
for  the  Sheykh  el  Beled,  the  sheykh  or 
paternal  head  of  the  village  community. 
This  worthy  is  admonished  sharply  to  see 
that  his  brother  fellaheen  pay  their  iniri 
without  more  ado.  He  leaves  the  great 
man's  presence  with  a  promise  on  his  lips, 
but  his  heart  in  his  slippers,  and  goes 
from  mud  hut  to  mud  hut  with  the  saraff 
levying  contributions.  Devoutly  will  he 
bless  Allah  if  even  with  the  help  of  the 
"stick"  he  succeeds  in  collecting  the 
proper  quota.  If  he  fails,  the  village 
"lock-up"  is  his  due.  In  Ismail's  time 
the  village  prisons  were  full  of  Sheykhs  el 
I>eled,  whose  villages  could  not  or  would 
not  pay  their  taxes.  If  the  fellah's  power 
of  resistance  should  be  overcome,  and  he 
really   has   no  piastres   sewn   up   in  the 


lining  of  his  blue  cotton  petticoat,  he  be- 
takes himself  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the 
little  Greek  merchant  in  the  nearest  town 
—  Koos  or  Kench,  Assiout  or  Assouan,  as 
the  case  may  be  —  and  asks  for  "  a  trifling 
advance."  It  is  his  dealings  with  this 
unscrupulous  money-lending  fraternity 
that  have  brought  him  to  his  present  al- 
most hopeless  pass.  And  he  is  still  deeply 
in  their  debt.  He  had  practically  no  other 
resources  but  to  bargain  away  his  birth- 
right for  "something  down"  when  the 
miri  on  2i  feddar  or  acre  was  as  much  as 
four  hundred  piastres.  When  he  was 
thoroughly  driven  into  a  corner  by  the 
corvdesdiTid  murrains  of  1867-70  the  Greek 
usurers  would  only  open  their  purse- 
strings  at  the  rate  of  something  like  thirty 
per  cent,  per  month.  Now  they  will  grant 
advances  at  six  and  even  four  per  cent, 
per  month.  But  they  are  very,  careful 
first  to  investigate  their  security,  and  will 
seldom  lend  at  all  until  they  have  the 
guarantee  of  the  Sheykh  el  Beled  or  vil- 
lage cadi,  as  to  the  borrower's  respecta- 
bility. A  government  register  is  kept  of 
all  such  loans,  so  that  the  property  cannot 
be  alienated  until  the  debt  is  paid. 
Sharks  though  they  be,  the  short-sighted 
fellah  would"  rather  go  to  these  Greek 
usurers  than  to  such  acknowledged  lend- 
ing establishments  as  the  Credit  Foncier 
or  the  Bank  of  Egypt,  on  the  ground  that 
they  give  him  more  time.  In  other  words, 
they  will  go  on  "renewing"  so  long  as 
the  security  of  the  farm  is  sufficient  to 
cover  principal  and  interest;  whereas  the 
Cairo  Bank  refuses  advances  after  one  or 
more  failures  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
original  loan.  But  a  scheme  is  now  un- 
der the  consideration  of  the  government 
whereby  not  only  the  chief  lending  estab- 
lishment of  Cairo  —  the  Credit  Foncier  — 
but  also  the  borrowing  habits  of  the  fella- 
heen shall  be  brought  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Egyptian  finance  minister. 
The  proposal  has  naturally  proceeded 
from  the  Credit  Foncier  itself,  which  is  of 
course  anxious  that  the  lending  business 
of  the  country  should  be  attracted  to  its 
establishment,  provided  that  the  govern- 
ment give  tliem  something  like  a  guaran- 
tee for  their  advances.  The  scheme,  as 
at  present  foreshadowed,  aims  at  fixing  a 
maximum  rate  of  interest  to  be  charged 
for  loans  to  the  fellaheen,  who,  it  is  argued, 
could  borrow  with  increased  assurance 
and  on  comparatively  easy  terms  of  repay- 
ment from  a  bank  under  government  su- 
pervision. The  idea  is  said  to  meet  with 
Lord  Dufferin's  approval;  and,  undoubt- 
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edly,  any  regulation  which  can  be  enforced 
to  keep  down  the  rate  of  interest  to  a  rea- 
sonable level  will  be  an  incalculable  boon 
to  the  fellaheen. 


TREASURE  TROVE  AT  THE  CAPE. 


From  The  Academy. 
TREASURE  TROVE   AT  THE  CAPE. 

A  CURIOUS  and  interesting  piece  of 
news,  which  reads  like  a  page  from  Mr. 
Charles  Reade's  "Foul  Play,"  has  been 
communicated  to  a  correspondent  in  a 
private  letter  from  the  Cape. 

It  appears  that  Col.  H.  G.  Robley,  who 
is  now  stationed  at  Cape  Town,  read  not 
long  since  in  the  history  of  that*  place 
how  a  Dutch  galliot,  on  her  way  from 
Batavia,  anchored  in  Table  Bay  in  May, 
1648.  On  the  i6th  of  that  month,  being 
driven  ashore  by  a  furious  north-west  gale, 
she  sank  off  the  mouth  of  Salt  River. 
The  crew  built  a  few  huts  and  supported 
themselves  as  they  could  till  they  were 
taken  off  in  1649  by  a  Dutch  fleet  home- 
ward bound.  The  spot  was  reported  as 
a  suitable  locality  for  stores,  gardens,  and 
the  like,  whereupon  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  fitted  out  an  expedition  consist- 
ing of  three  ships  under  the  command  of 
Van  Rubeck,  who  landed  in  April,  1652, 
founded  the  present  colony,  and  became 
its  first  governor.  Being  interested  in 
the  narrative  of  the  early  disaster,  Colonel 
Robley  learned  that  the  whereabouts  of 
the  old  galliot  were  perfectly  well  known. 
Embedded  deep  in  sand,  she  still  lay  on 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.     Not 


long  since,  however,  a  cutting  was  driven 
through  this  sand-bar  in  order  to  convey 
water  to  the  docks.  The  cutting  brought 
about  a  change  in  the  tide-levels,  and  dis- 
closed the  position  of  the  wreck  below. 
In  1856  one  Mr.  Adams,  a  diver,  went 
down,  and  succeeded  in  recovering  two 
brass  six-pounder  guns,  some  bars  of  sil- 
ver, a  large  number  of  coins,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  rare  china.  Mr.  Adams,  however, 
died,  and  the  search  was  never  resumed 
until  the  other  day,  when  Colonel  Robley 
—  who  had  gone  out,  after  a  heavy  storm, 
to  examine  the  spot,  and  actually  saw 
the  deck  of  the  galliot  under  the  sea  — 
took  steps  to  renew  the  operations.  Hav- 
ing obtained  a  government  concession,  he 
is  now,  by  the  help  of  a  professional  diver, 
working  the  wreck  "on  salvage."  The 
name  of  the  old  ship  was  the  *'  Harleem,'* 
and  she  was  laden  with  cases  full  of  curi- 
osities and  antiquities  for  sale  to  European 
museums.  These  cases,  judging  from  the 
contents  of  those  which  Mr.  Adams  re- 
covered in  1856,  contained  gods,  rare 
china,  old  glass,  bales  of  Oriental  silks, 
etc.  Colonel  Robley  has  bought  from  the 
family  of  the  deceased  Mr.  Adams  some 
valuable  vases,  coins,  and  the  like,  and 
hopes  to  be  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
a  large  number  of  similar  treasures.  The 
china  is  not  at  all  injured  by  having  been 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  under 
the  sea;  but  the  silver  articles  have  suf- 
fered considerably,  and  the  silks  must  of 
course  be  spoiled.  Colonel  Robley  is 
overwhelmed  with  applications  from  per- 
sons eager  to  take  shares  in  his  interest- 
ing enterprise. 


The  Rise  and  Fall  of  an  Oil  City.  — 
The  Philadelphia  Times  calls  attention  to  the 
curious  history  of  the  average  oil  region  city, 
taking  Pithole,  in  Venango  County,  as  an  illus- 
tration. "Twenty  years  ago,"  it  says,  "the 
site  of  Pithole  was  covered  with  wheat-fields, 
and  to-day  waving  corn  and  wheat  and  wild 
flowers  cover  the  same  spot.  But  between  that 
day  and  this  there  arose  and  fell  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  cities  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Twenty  thousand  people  gathered  there  in  a 
single  year,  and  when  the  great  oil-wells  failed 
to  pour  out  a  torrent  of  wealth,  the  gaudy 
theatres  closed,  the  mammoth  hotels  became 
tenantless  and  the  churches  lost  their  worship- 
pers. Banks,  newspapers,  stores,  and  offices 
ceased  to  exist  almost  as  suddenly  as  they 
were  called  into  being,  and  the  life  and  light 


of  the  famous  city  went  out  forever.  To-day 
there  is  one  voter  in  Pithole,  and  the  town 
may  be  said  to  be  solid  for  Beaver,  for  the  lone 
voter  is  postmaster,  justice  of  the  peace,  store- 
keeper, and  chief  man  of  the  place.  It  may 
also  be  said  that  there  is  but  one  other  man  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  he  does  not  vote.  There 
are  dozens  of  villages  in  the  old  oil  country 
that  exist  only  in  the  memories  of  men  who 
saw  their  birth  and  death.  The  new  wells  in 
Warren  County  are  strangely  like  the  wells  of 
Pithole,  and  the  rush  to  the  new  town  of  Gar- 
field bears  an  almost  fateful  resemblance  to 
the  craze  which  was  the  guiding  spirit  of  the 
wonderful  city  in  Venango.  The  ultimate  re- 
sults may  not  be  the  same,  but  if  not,  then  the 
rule  and  the  law  of  all  petroleum  cities  will  be 
broken  for  the  first  time. 
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LINES    WRITTEN    IN    THE    SOUTH    OF 
FRANCE. 

SUGGESTED     BY    MR.    ARNOLD'S    POEM,    "THE 
FORSAKEN    MERMAN." 

Sweet  singer  of  the  sandy  dunes, 
And  oozy  beaches  glistening  wet, 

Lo,  here,  methinks,  'neath  Southern  moons. 
Thy  Merman  lingers  yet. 

Outstretched  above  the  gleaming  waves, 
He  watches  through  the  summer  night. 

Or  stables  in  the  sounding  caves 
His  wild  sea-horses  white. 

They  foam  amid  the  fretted  rocks. 

They  toss  and  chafe  and  landward  roar. 

And  shake  beneath  their  thunderous  shocks 
The  hollow,  caverned  shore. 

For  here  an  ampler  moonlight  steeps 

A  world  of  waters  rolling  white ; 
And  here  the  racing  billow  leaps, 

Sheer  pausing  on  the  height. 

And  hidden  caverns,  breathing  deep, 
Suck  shuddering  in  the  roaring  wave  ; 

Then  out  again  the  smoke-wreaths  sweep. 
And  fountains  spout  and  rave. 

Will  nothing  win  thee,  Margaret ! 

And  must  thy  Merman  ever  mourn ; 
Nor  e'er  his  mortal  love  forget. 

Of  thy  sweet  eyes  forlorn,  — 

Through  many  a  hundred  years  of  life, 
In  green,  cool  depths  beneath  the  wave ; 

While  thou  may'st  rest  from  mortal  strife 
Within  thy  quiet  grave,  — 

Thy  grave  upon  the  windy  hill. 

Where  all  thy  kinsfolk  sleep,  and  where 

From  the  grey  Idrk  sound  murmurs  still 
Of  solemn-chaunted  prayer  ? 

Nay,  choose,  fair  Margaret.     Yonder  yet 
The  foam-white  horses  plunging  wait ; 

Sways  the  green  surge  —  they  champ  and  fret  — 
Ah,  Margaret,  come,  though  late  ! 

Oh,  listen,  listen  !  "  Choose,  sweet  wife. 
Love,  and  thy  children  round  thy  knees ; 

In  wide  sea-halls  a  joyous  life. 
Untroubled  centuries." 

For  surely  yet  in  yon  white  town, 
That  strews  its  lights  about  the  hill. 

Somewhere  she  stands,  and  gazes  down 
Seaward,  and  weeps  her  fill ; 

And  over  moonlit  wastes  of  sea, 

And  billowy  ridges  of  the  foam, 
Merman,  she  looks  and  longs  for  thee, 

For  her  dear  babes,  for  home. 

Her  sad  eyes  pierce  the  purple  dark, 
And  half  enthralled  by  Ocean's  spell. 

She  hurries  o'er  the  threshold.     Hark, 
A  silver-chiming  bell ! 


Frftm  the  grey  kirk,  where  sleep  the  dead. 
Swings  out  the  solemn,  midnight  sound; 

Shuddering,  she  sinks,  and  bows  her  head, 
Her  dim  eyes  sorrow-drowned. 

She  lists  the  ancient  call  to  prayer, 

She  clasps  the  Book,  she  tells  her  beads, — 

Turn,  Merman,  turn,  in  love's  despair. 
Thy  wild,  unwilling  steeds. 

They  thunder  in  the  echoing  caves, 
They  toss  their  manes,  they  linger  yet : 

"  Come  down,  come  down,  beneath  the  waves ; 
Return,  love  Margaret !" 
Spectator.  L.   I.   L. 


A   BIRTHDAY  GREETING. 

What  shall  I  wish  thee  for  the  coming  year  ? 

Twelve  months  of  dreamlike  ease.?  no  care? 
no  pain,? 

Bright  spring  —  calm  summer —  autumn  with- 
out rain 

Of  bitter  tears.?  Would'st  have  it  thus,  my 
friend .? 

What  lesson,  then,  were  learnt  at  the  year's 
end.? 

What  shall  I  wish  thee,  then .?     God  knoweth 

well 
If  I  could  have  my  way  no  shade  of  woe 
Should  ever  dim  thy  sunshine  —  but  I  know 
Strong  courage  is  not  learnt  in  happy  sleep. 
Nor  patience  sweet  by  eyes  that  never  weep. 

Ah,  would  my  wishes  were  of  more  avail 
To  keep  from  thee  the  many  jars  of  life  ! 
Still  let  me  wish  thee  courage  for  the  strife  — 
The  happiness  that  comes  of  work  well  done  — 
And  afterwards  the  peace  of  victory  won ! 
Argosy.  M.   E.   F. 


FOR  THE  XV.   NOCTURNE,  BY  F.  CHOPIl 

A  MONTH  of  green  and  tender  May, 

All  woods  and  walks  awake  with  flowers, 

Wide,  sun-lit  meadows  for  the  day, 

And  moon-bathed  paths  for  evening  hour 

A  bright  brief  dream  that  had  no  past, 
And  of  the  future  knew  no  fear ; 

A  kiss  at  first,  a  sigh  at  last  — 
Only  last  year. 

Another  spring,  dim  loveless  woods ; 

No  farewell  kiss,  no  parting  tear; 
No  stone  to  mark  where  silence  broods 

O'er  the  dead  love  we  found  so  dear. 
But  oh,  to  me  the  green  seems  gray. 

The  budding  branches  all  are  sere. 
For  sweet  love's  sake,  that  died  one  day. 
Only  last  year. 

Chambers' Journal.  E.  NeSBIT* 
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As  we  turn  in  the  eager  press  of  our 
modern  life  to  take  leave  of  the  friend 
who  has  borne  on  the  torch  to  the  farthest 
limit  of  his  strength,  there  is  granted  a 
moment  in  which  our  thoughts  may  dwell 
upon  the  course  he  has  run,  the  distance 
he  has  traversed,  the  difficulties  through 
which  he  has  urged  his  way,  the  failing 
strength  upheld  by  force  of  will  unto  the 
end.  John  Richard  Green  was  more  than 
the  student  and  the  writer  of  books  of 
whom  the  world  knew,  more  than  the  af- 
fectionate and  winning  companion  who 
drew  the  hearts  of  his  friends  so  closely 
to  him,  much  more  than  the  witty  and 
brilliant  talker.  Indeed,  the  bright  reck- 
lessness of  his  lighter  writing  and  his 
lighter  talk  were  the  mere  reaction  of  a 
mind  weighted  at  all  solitary  and  serious 
moments  with  an  abiding  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, of  duty,  and  of  human  sym- 
pathy. As  an  East  End  clergym.an,  as  an 
ardent  social  and  political  reformer,  he 
had  bravely  borne  his  share  of  many  of 
the  burdens  of  this  age  of  stress  and 
transition,  until  his  health  broke  down  and 
forced  him  to  husband  the  energies  of  a 
maimed  life  for  his  history. 

It  requires  an  effort  of  the  imagination 
to  realize  how  vast  are  the  changes  that 
have  swept  over  the  generation  now  mid- 
dle-aged. The  new  conditions  of  labor 
force  upon  us  problems  which  have  tried 
none  so  heavily  as  those  who,  like  John 
Richard  Green,  have  devoted  themselves, 
whilst  strength  for  the  unequal  task  re- 
mained, to  minister  to  the  working  classes 
of  a  great  city.  Scores  of  the  brilliant 
nien  of  college  days  have  disappeared 
from  the  race.  Others  have  been  pro- 
tected either  by  their  egotism,  or  their 
dulness,  or  their  deliberate  limitation  of 
their  interest  in  the  problems  around 
them,  or  by  the  gigantic  nervous  power 
which  in  some  cases  has  been  developed 
in  the  struggle.  Green  had  not  the  for- 
mer safeguards,  and,  though  much,  too 
little  of  the  last.  It  was  beyond  the  power 
of  his  keen  and  sympathetic  nature  to 
protect  himself  by  indifference.  Every 
matter  with  which  he  came  into  contact 
interested  him  to  the   full.     It  was   this 


wide  and  liberal  interest  that  gave  him 
his  grasp  and  his  insight  as  an  historian, 
and  after  many  experiments  it  proved  that 
only  in  the  all-embracing  interests  of  his- 
tory his  varied  powers  could  find  adequate 
expression. 

I  had  great  dreams  for  a  while  of  ambition 
[he  writes]  and  then  Andrew  Clark  met  me  in 
the  street  and  told  me  I  might  die  in  six 
months  !  And  now  that  life  has  come  back 
again,  it  has  come  in  such  a  way  that  all 
thought  of  active  life  is  over.  I  must  be  a 
student  so  long  as  I  live,  and  nothing  more  — 
and  all  that  capacity  for  active  life  which  I 
feel,  for  influencing  men  by  speech,  by  will,  by 
personal  impulse,  must  remain  idle.  It  is  the 
failure  of  a  whole  side  of  one's  nature.  But  I 
feel  none  of  the  old  bitterness  now.  Work  is 
left  to  me,  and  noble  and  good  work,  and  I 
want  simply  to  try  and  do  a  little  work  before 
I  go  to  I  know  not  what.  One  gets  at  last  to 
value  the  small  work  of  every  day  —  the  work 
of  making  things  a  little  more  right,  a  little 
more  true  than  they  were,  of  removing  some 
small  falsehood  that  stopped  the  way,  in  bring- 
ing out  some  little  nobleness  in  men  or  things 
that  the  world  had  missed. 

I  find  it  a  little  hard  to  face  the  truth  [he 
writes  to  another  friend  from  Capri]  that  I 
must  resign  myself,  if  I  live,  to  the  life  of  an 
invalid,  the  ,uerp/wf  C^y  that  is  so  out  of  har- 
mony with  my  natural  temper.  I  don't  grum- 
ble, for  after  all  such  a  life  is  no  obstacle  to 
quiet  writing,  and  may  perhaps  lead  one  to  a 
truer  end  of  life  than  one  had  planned.  But 
sometimes  there  comes  on  me  a  rebellion 
against  the  quiet  of  the  student  life,  a  rush  of 
energy  and  longing  to  battle,  and  then  it  is 
hard  to  beat  one's  wings  against  the  cage  the 
fates  have  made  for  me. 

In  college  days  he  was  deeply  moved 
by  the  theological  questions  of  which  Ox- 
ford was  the  centre.  He  was  born  there, 
and  all  the  famous  figures  of  the  High 
Church  party,  Pusey,  Newman,  and  the 
rest,  had  been  familiar  names  and  familiar 
figures  to  him  throughout  his  youth.  He 
had  listened  to  the  charm  of  their  elo- 
quence, he  was  touched  by  the  new  grace 
with  which  they  invested  religion,  he  bent 
by  nature  to  the  historical  arguments 
which  they  urged  for  their  medireval  re- 
vival. It  was  not  long  before  he  carried 
their  historical  researches  farther.  He 
became  a  great  student  of  the  heresies, 
and  formed  conclusions  of  his  own  as  to 
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the  solidity  of  the  Puseyite  foundations. 
Amongst  the  buildings  and  the  associa- 
tions of  Oxford  he  revelled.  From  boy- 
hood he  spent  his  holidays  in  noting  the 
details  of  the  architecture  and  the  monu- 
ments of  every  church  within  his  reach. 
He  plunged  into  the  old  Chronicles,  and 
into  the  college  records.  He  collected 
from  an  old  inhabitant  memories  which 
even  then  lingered  of  Dr.  Johnson  and 
the  sages  of  his  time,  and  caught  the  idea 
of  the  papers  on  •'  Oxford  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,"  which  he  contributed  as 
an  undergraduate  to  the  Oxford  Chroni- 
cle. In  the  schools  he  did  nothing,  but 
by  accepting  academic  failure  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  his   historical  knowledge. 


friend,  Dean,  then  Canon,  Stanley,  who 
met  the  shy  young  student  upon  the  com- 
mon ground  of  history,  and  in  whom  he, 
for  the  first  time,  found  sympathy  and 
direction. 

After  taking  his  degree  Green  endeav- 
ored to  stir  up  the  undergraduates  whom 
he  had  left  behind  him  to  pursue  the  same 
interests.  He  urges  them  not  to  rest 
contented  till  they  had  discovered  all  about 
earlier  Welsh  foundations  which  existed 
in  Oxford. 

As  for  the  College  itself,  its  greatest  want  is 
the  want  of  traditions,  of  a  chain  of  great 
names  ennobling  its  localities,  and  linking  its 
past  with  its  present.  Let  each  member  do 
a   little  towards  supplying   this  void.      Then 


To  him  '-a  turn  down  the  High,"  as  he  j  again,  each  part  of  the  College  might  be  made 
said  in  a  youthful  paper,  was  "a  tour 
through  English  history."  To  his  mind 
each  spot  of  ground  and  each  building 
came  to  convey  the  complete  sum  of  its 
historical  associations.  He  returned  to 
the  subject  later  in  various  detached  arti- 
cles and  in  his  history,  and  but  the  other 
day,  as  he  lay  ill,  he  conceived  and  de- 
veloped the  plan  of  an  "Oxford  Histori- 
cal Society,"  the  object  of  which  was  to 
"  collect  materials  of  every  sort  for  a 
picture  of  Oxford  University  and  Town'''' 
(the  italics  are  his  own  in  the  draft  given 
to  the  present  writer),  "  at  every  age  from 
700  to  1800."  Meanwhile,  even  as  an  un- 
dergraduate he  came  to  know  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  Welsh  foundation  to  which  he 
belonged  as  no  one  else  did.  Shortly 
after  his  degree,  he  contributed,  in  1862, 
to  a  college  magazine,  the  Druid,  an  arti- 
cle upon  Vaughan,  the  Welsh  poet  of 
Stuart  times,  which  leads  off  with  a  learned 
and  facile  account  of  the  rise  of  Jesus 
College.  How  "  by  its  very  name  it  took 
its  stand  as  the  first  Protestant  College  of 
the  University,"  who  built  this  part,  and 
who  that,  whence  the  money  came,  what 
said  the  university  wits  of  the  day — as 
sardonic  doubtless  as  to  the  young  foun- 
dation as  modern  Oxonians  are  as  to 
Keble  —  and  then  off  at  a  tangent  into  a 
general  sketch  of  the  discipline  of  the 
university  under  Charles  I.  and  the 
'4ussy  energy  of  the  chancellor  Laud." 
All  this  was  the  fruit  of  his  own  study  as 
an   undergraduate,  unaided   but  for  one 


interesting  by  a  little  research,  the  chapel  with 
its  epitaphs,  the  hall  with  its  portraits,  above 
all  the  library  with  its  books  and  manuscripts 
—  each  has  its  little  history  to  tell.  There  is 
a  history  even  of  the  very  site  of  the  College, 
the  ground  on  which  it  stands  and  the  streets 
which  run  round  it. 

In  my  time  [continues  the  young  B.A.  to 
those  whom  he  had  left  behind  him]  there  was 
not  a  single  Jesus  undergraduate  who  knew 
anything  of  his  country's  history.  Yet  no 
chapters  in  history  are  more  curious,  few  more 
ennobling.  What  a  field,  too,  does  the  reli- 
gious history  of  the  Principality  present  —  its 
early  Christianity,  tangled  in  a  jungle  of  myths  ; 
its  old  heathen  superstitions,  coexisting  with 
and  partly  dying  into  the  mediaeval  saint-cults  ; 
how  Reformed  Church  passed  it  by,  how  the 
Methodists  found  it  and  did  God's  work 
among  its  masses.  .  .  .  Every  vacation  Jesus 
throws  the  meshes  of  a  great  net  over  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  Wales  ;  every  term  gathers 
it  up  again.  Why  should  not  the  net  bring 
back  something  with  it  for  your  magazine  — 
old  legends,  old  customs,  old  words  ?  .  .  . 
What  in  past  times  has  the  College  done  — 
what  does  it  do  now,  for  Wales?  ...  As  a 
mere  feeder  to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Wales, 
how  does  it  feed  it?  Does  it  raise  its  tone, 
does  it  contribute  learning  or  devotion  in  any 
special  degree,  does  it  introduce  the  breadth 
and  tolerance  of  which  Welsh  religionism,  from 
the  very  nature  of  its  excellences,  stands  so 
greatly  in  need?  .  .  .  Are  its  schools,  is  it  in 
itself,  models  of  Welsh  education?  What 
does  it  do  for  Welsh  literature,  Welsh  history, 
Welsh  archaeology,  Welsh  philology,  Welsh 
patriotism  in  its  higher  and  nobler  sense  ? 

Few  subjects  interested  him  so  closely 
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as  education.  "The  most  comforting 
thing  I  know,"  he  writes  in  1874,  "  is  that 
Gladstone's  '  Greenwich  Manifesto '  has 
made  the  university  question  a  question 
for  the  Liberal  party  whether  it  likes  it  or 
no."  He  had  a  great  belief  in  the  educa- 
tional value  of  history,  and  undertook  his 
"Short  History  of  the  English  People" 
primarily  as  a  "book  for  boys,"  to  cor- 
rect and  vivify  the  dull  tradition  of  the 
accepted  school  text-books.  The  brilliant 
papers,  read  before  various  societies  dur- 
ing the  few  years  after  he  left  Oxford  on 
Dunstan,  London  in  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
and  other  historical  subjects,  display  him 
not  only  as  a  student  whose  own  enthusi- 
asm for  his  subjects  was  irresistible,  but 
as  an  attractive  lecturer.  He  had  a  free 
and  persuasive  gift  of  eloquence.  For 
such  a  man,  however,  caring  chiefly  for 
real  learning  and  real  teaching,  Oxford 
had  no  place  ;  and  Green  went  out  into 
the  world,  only  able  for  ten  years  to  come 
to  snatch  his  studies  fitfully  amidst  the 
press  of  other  work,  and  only  able  to 
touch  with  his  stimulating  influence  the 
few  younger  friends  whom  their  good  for- 
tune threw  across  his  path.  "  He  was," 
writes  one  who  has  since  borne  the  fruit 
of  his  help,  "  really  the  first  person  who 
interested  himself  in  my  studies,  and  gave 
me  real  help  and  encouragement." 

None,  indeed,  will  remember  him  with 
a  deeper  affection  and  regret  than  a  few 
young  men  and  girls  who,  touched  with 
some  enthusiasm,  yet  perplexed  how 
rightly  to  beat  out  the  music  of  their 
lives,  found  in  J.  R.  Green,  not  only  the 
most  charming  of  friends,  but  the  most 
earnest  and  inspiriting  of  counsellors. 

One  no  sooner  grasps  the  real  bigness  of  the 
world's  work  [he  writes  to  such  an  one]  than 
one's  own  effort  seems  puny  and  contemptible. 
Then  again  one  comes  across  minds  and  tem- 
pers so  infinitely  grander  and  stronger  than 
our  own,  that  we  shrink  with  a  false  humility 
from  any  seeming  rivalry  with  them  in  noble 
working.  And  then  again,  in  the  very  effort 
to  do  anything,  however  small,  one  is  hampered 
by  circumstances  at  every  step,  till  we  are  in- 
clined to  throw  up  the  fight  in  despair.  It  is 
just  the  souls  that  long  to  do  the  noblest  work 
that  feel  most  their  own  immeasurable  in- 
feriority to  it.  No  people  tumble  about  so 
despairingly  in  the  Slough  of  Despond.    Moses 


felt  himself  a  man  of  stammering  lips,  Elijah 
sank  under  the  juniper.  Burns  went  silently  and 
moodily  about  his  farm-work,  longing  for  the 
song  that  never  came.  But  it  came  at  last ! 
The  thing  is  —  I  think  —  to  think  less  of  our- 
selves and  what  we  are  to  our  work,  and  more 
of  our  work  and  what  it  is  to  us.  The  world 
moves  along  not  merely  by  the  gigantic  shoves 
of  its  hero- workers,  but  by  the  aggregate  tiny 
pushes  of  every  honest  worker  whatever.  All 
may  give  some  tiny  push  or  other,  and  feel  that 
they  are  doing  something  for  mankind.  *'  Cir- 
cumstances "  spur  as  much  as  they  hinder  us. 
It  is  in  the  struggle  day  by  day  with  them  that 
we  gain  muscle  for  the  real  life-fight.  And  the 
sense  of  the  superiority  of  others  is  a  joy  to 
those  who  really  work  not  for  themselves,  but 
for  the  good  of  man  —  what  they  cannot  do, 
they  rejoice  that  others  can.  Respice  finem, 
the  old  monks  used  to  say  in  their  meditations 
on  life.  "  Consider  the  end."  And  so  it  must 
be.  To  work  well  we  must  look  to  the  end  — 
not  death  —  but  the  good  of  mankind ;  not 
"self-improvement"  in  itself,  but  simply  as  a 
means  to  the  improvement  of  the  race.  Don't 
think  this  is  too  big  an  end  to  look  to,  we  must 
look  greatly  forward  to  be  great.  In  the  light 
of  it  one  sees  how  the  very  patience  of  a 
thwarted  day  may  be  one's  "work"  towards 
the  end. 

At  other  times  the  counsel  would  be  on 
more  commonplace  subjects. 

Good  English  is  like  good  sense,  not  got  at 
in  a  day.  Simplicity  is  half  of  it  —  I  think  — 
and  in  simplicity  I  am  as  far  to  seek  as  any- 
body (1870).  But  the  true  way  to  write  well  is 
to  write  constantly ;  ease  of  style  can  only  come 
by  habit,  and  grace  of  style  can  only  come  of 
ease.  .  .  .  Grace  of  temper,  beauty  of  tone, 
are  of  the  essence  of  life  as  they  are  of  the 
essence  of  style. 

And  such  things  were  said  even  to  those 
much  younger  than  himself,  not  with  any 
air  of  patronage,  but  as  the  counsels  of  a 
comrade.  "  Forgive  this  practical  talk," 
he  concludes,  after  mapping  out  a  course 
of  historical  work  for  another  friend, 
"  from  one  who  has  had  hard  work  to 
make  himself  practical,  but  who  knows 
now  how  needful  it  is."  " 

However,  with  all  these  gifts.  Green 
found  no  place  at  Oxford,  and  had  little  to 
say  to  it  for  many  years  ;  yet  he  always 
looked  back  to  it  with  much  affection. 

With  all  its  faults  of  idleness  and  littleness 
[he  writes  from  the  Union,  when  an  Examiner] 
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there  is  a  charm  about  Oxford  which  tells  on 
one,  a  certain  freshness  and  independence  (it 
has  never  given  itself  over  to  the  Philistines, 
as  Matthew  Arnold  says)  ;  besides  a  certain 
quality  of  life  such  as  one  doesn't  get  anywhere 
else.  Perhaps  its  very  blunders  (and  one  meets 
a  blunder  at  every  step  if  one  regards  it  as  a 
great  educational  institution)  save  it  at  any  rate 
from  falling  into  mere  commonplaces. 

He  applauds  the  Oxford  spirit  for  its 
freedom  from 

a  Liberalism  which  is  a  mere  matter  of  asso- 
ciation and  sentiment,  and. not  of  any  consistent 
view  of  man  in  his  relation  to  society.  It  is 
just  as  well  too  that  there  should  be  one  place 
in  the  world  where  "practical  considerations  " 
have  less  than  their  real  value.  In  every  other 
place  they  have  far  more  than  their  value.  I 
am  afraid  I  am  hobby-horsing  about  Oxford, 
but  it  is  an  odd  world,  and  has  a  strange  attrac- 
tion for  me. 

To  the  last,  however,  Oxford  dealt 
grudgingly  with  her  brilliant  son.  His 
old  college  did,  indeed,  elect  him  an  hon- 
orary fellow,  and  a  proctor  with  an  opin- 
ion of  his  own  nominated  Green  as  an 
examiner  in  modern  history.  But  for  the 
rest  it  was  not  considered  judicious  to 
speak  of  the  "Short  History"  without 
great  reserve.  The  younger  men,  how- 
ever, formed  a  very  different  opinion  of 
the  genius  shown  in  the  "  little  book,"  and 
as  they  grow  older  they  have  not  receded 
from  their  opinion.  It  has,  indeed,  mate- 
rially contributed  to  that  new  popularity 
of  the  study  of  history  at  Oxford  which  is 
gradually  filling  the  benches  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  reinforcing  the  lists  of 
public  writers,  with  young  men  whose 
politics  are  based,  not  on  theory,  but  on 
consideration,  and  which,  also,  is  freshen- 
ing with  the  historic  spirit  the  slack  wa- 
ters of  the  older  academic  studies.  It 
used  to  be  said  that  when  men  leaving 
Oxford  wished  to  improve  their  minds,  if 
they  were  rich  they  travelled,  and  if  they 
were  poor  they  read  Green's  "  Short 
History."  Projects  were  at  one  time 
mooted  of  recalling  Green  to  Oxford  as 
a  lecturer,  but  his  health  made  this  im- 
possible. In  the  last  year  of  his  life  a 
spontaneous  desire  sprang  up  to  honor 
him  with  the  only  mark  that  he  could  then 
receive  from  the  university  —  the  hono- 
rary D.C.L. ;  but  though  proposed  by  the 
proctors  and  supported  by  the  history- 
tutors,  there  were  potentates  of  the  older 
generation  who  grudgingly  denied  thus 
much  of  recognition  to  the  talents  of  one 
about  whom,  fortunately,  the  world  out- 
side them  had  long  since  made  up  its 
mind. 


We  must  revert,  however,  to  the  mo- 
ment when  Green  left  Oxford  and  plunged 
into  a  far  different  life  in  the  world  of 
London.  He  had  at  one  time  thought  of 
going  to  the  bar,  but  in  his  last  year  at 
Oxford  he  had  caught  from  the  writings 
of  F.  D.  Maurice  a  high  and  liberal  con- 
ception of  the  sphere  open  to  him  as  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England  in  her 
mission  of  civilizing  and  spiritualizing  the 
neglected  masses.  His  tender  and  sym- 
pathetic nature  was  profoundly  touched 
by  the  condition  of  the  population  of  east 
London,  by  its  squalor,  its  poverty,  its 
ignorance,  and  its  sinfulness.  The  Church 
of  England  seemed  to  him,  as  he  con- 
stantly repeated, 

the  avenue,  and  the  one  avenue,  through  which 
moral  truth  and  moral  enthusiasm  can  be  dif- 
fused through  the  mass  of  the  people  ; 

and  a  lofty  conception  of  the  work  he 
might  accomplish  as  a  minister,  side  by 
side  with  the  pursuit  of  history,  impressed 
itself  upon  his  spirit.  Imbued  with  these 
ideas  Mr.  Green  left  Oxford  behind  him, 
and  presented  himself  before  his  old 
friend  Stanley,  then  examining  chaplain 
to  the  Bishop  Tait,  as  a  candidate  for 
ordination  within  the  diocese  of  London. 
But  eager  as  he  was  to  plunge  into  the 
battle,  at  the  very  outset  his  keen  exact- 
ing truthfulness  in  all  matters  of  intellect- 
ual fact  asserted  itself,  and  he  professed 
his  inability  to  offer  for  examination  cer- 
tain subjects  prescribed.  In  his  affec- 
tions, his  humor,  his  style,  his  vivid  imag- 
ination was  supreme,  and  he  revelled  in 
its  exercise.  But  let  it  come  to  a  fact  of 
history  or  the  result  of  a  process  of 
thought,  and  at  once  you  would  find  imag- 
ination held  in  fetters,  and  its  place 
usurped  by  the  coldest,  the  most  precise, 
the  most  exacting  conscientiousness. 
The  immediate  difficulty  was  easily  re- 
moved, and  in  i860  he  was  ordained  to  an 
East  End  curacy.  From  beginning  to  end 
of  his  clerical  life  he  never  relinquished 
his  set  idea  of  Christianizing  the  masses. 
Dean  Stanley,  recognizing  his  social 
charm  and  his  oratorical  power,  destined 
his  former  pupil  to  a  fashionable  West 
End  cure.  But  he  hailed  the  invitation  of 
Bishop  Tait  to  take,  at  five-and-twenty, 
the  difficult  charge  of  a  desolate  parish  at 
Hoxton,  from  which  the  vicar  was  sus- 
pended, and  where  the  whole  parochial 
fabric  had  collapsed  in  a  general  disgrace 
in  1863.  "  If  you  are  in  trouble,"  said 
the  bishop  to  the  young  curate,  "come 
back  to  me.  If  you  succeed  you  will  be 
doing  me  a  great  service.     If  you  fail  in 
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SO  difficult  a  post  I  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed." 

Stimulated  by  the  bishop's  confidence, 
Green  fell  tooth  and  nail  upon  his  work 
in  1863.  The  clergy  were  in  such  dis- 
credit that  a  shoemaker,  from  whom  he 
ordered  a  pair  of  boots,  would  not  send 
them  home  to  the  vicara,^e  till  he  had 
seen  his  money.  The  whole  neighbor- 
hood was  against  him.  His  church  was 
in  shameful  disrepair.  His  congregation 
was  non-existent.  "  In  a  few  months, 
however,"  writes  his  successor,  then  the 
Rev.  T.  W.  Fowle,  "he  had  gathered  a 
number  of  people  round  him  who  regarded 
him  to  the  last  with  affection  and  admira- 
tion." The  restoration  of  the  church  was 
taken  in  hand,  and  a  congregation  was 
gathered  by  the  charm  of  "his  beautifully 
sensitive  voice,"  and  by  the  ornate  ser- 
vices which  his  love  for  music  led  him  to 
establish  wherever  he  went.  Indeed  he 
proved  himself  in  all  his  different  work  in 
the  East  End  a  most  attractive  preacher. 

I  believe  [he  wrote  at  the  close  of  his  work] 
"  high  thinking,"  put  into  plain  English,  to  be 
more  likely  to  tell  on  a  dockyard  laborer,  than 
all  the  "simple  Gospel  sermons"  in  the  world. 

It  was  his  experience  that  "appeal  to 
their  higher  nature  seldom  remains  unan- 
swered. In  the  roughest  costermonger 
there  is  a  vein  of  real  nobleness,  often 
even  of  poetry,  in  which  lies  the  whole 
chance  of  his  rising  to  a  better  life." 

He  preached,  with  the  deepest  thought- 
fulness  and  most  serious  utterance,  upon 
the  problems  of  the  daily  conduct,  and 
morals,  and  aspirations  of  the  men  be- 
fore him,  reasoning  chiefly  of  temperance 
and  justice  rather  than  of  judgment  to 
come. 

I  preached  on  the  sins  of  electors  [he  writes], 
apathy,  immorality,  selfishness,  party-spirit, 
which  has  not  found  a  single  friend  and  sent 
the  offertory  down  to  zero.  If  only  their  irri- 
tation sets  them  thinking  a  little,  I  shan't  ob- 
ject. 

The  religious  temper  of  the  young  parson 
is  well  shown  in  the  paper  on  the  poet 
Vaughan  which  he  sent  from  London  to 
the  magazine  of  his  old  college.  After 
dwelling  with  sympathy  upon  "the  reli- 
gion, peculiarly  tender,  personal,  and  im- 
passioned," which  breathes  in  Vaughan's 
poems,  he  concludes:  — 

Time  has  rescued  from  ages  of  disputation 
all  that  was  worthy  and  true  :  and  the  jewels 
which  it  has  selected  harmonize  well  with  one 
another.  The  great  epic  of  an  Arian,  the 
great  allegory  of  a  Baptist,  the  " Temple"  of 
George  Herbert,  and   the  Saint's  Rest  of  a 


Presbyterian,  the  "  Silex"  of  Vaughan  and  the 
hymns  of  Wesley,  the  divine  verse  of  Keble 
and  of  Father  Faber,  all  stand  side  by  side  on 
the  same  shelves,  speak  the  same  tongue,  and 
express  the  emotions  and  experiences  of  the 
same  One  Church. 

But  all  the  practical  and  spiritual  inter- 
ests that  now  crowded  upon  him  and 
absorbed  him,  could  not  quench  the  his- 
torian's instinct  that  seemed  born  within 
him.  He  spent  every  moment  of  his  lei- 
sure working  at  the  history  of  the  Ange- 
vin kings  in  the  British  Museum.  He 
contemplated  what  to  most  men  seemed 
nothing  but  a  barren  wilderness  of  dingy 
brick,  mortar,  and  paving-stones,  with  the 
same  interest  that  had  made  his  youth  at 
Oxford  a  romance  to  him,  and  that  ena- 
bled him  to  read  its  history  in  every  spot 
he  visited.  A  paper  which  he  sent  to 
the  Druid  opens  with  a  quotation  from 
Canon  Stanley  which  responded  precisely 
to  his  own  feelings  :  — 

The  pleasure  which  a  botanist  finds  in  the 
flowers  along  the  common  pathways  of  his 
daily  walks ;  the  pleasure  which  the  geologist 
finds  in  hills,  valleys,  roads,  and  railroads  [two 
pleasures  which  Green  himself  knew  well  and 
keenly  enjoyed],  the  same  pleasure  is  given  to 
the  historian  as  he  looks  at  the  buildings,  as 
he  sees  the  names  of  the  commonest  streets  in 
London. 

"Setting  aside  the  poetry  of  life  which 
is  everywhere,"  he  writes  again  in  a  most 
characteristic  passage,  years  later,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  East  End  life  :  — 

There  is  poetry  enough  in  East  London, 
poetry  in  the  great  river  which  washes  it  on 
the  south,  in  the  fretted  tangle  of  cordage  and 
mast  that  peeps  over  the  roofs  of  Shadwell,  or 
in  the  great  hulls  moored  along  the  wharves 
of  Wapping;  poetry  in  the  Forest  that  fringes 
it  to  the  east,  in  the  few  glades  that  remain  of 
Epping  and  Hainault,  glades  ringing  with  the 
shouts  of  school-children  out  for  their  holiday 
and  half  mad  with  delight  at  the  sight  of  a 
flower  or  a  butterfly ;  poetry  of  the  present  in 
the  work  and  toil  of  these  acres  of  dull  bricks 
and  mortar  where  everybody,  man,  woman,  and 
child,  is  a  worker,  this  England  without  a 
"leisured  class;"  poetry  in  the  thud  of  the 
steam-engine,  and  the  white  trail  of  steam  from 
the  tall  sugar  refinery,  in  the  blear  eyes  of  the 
Spitalfields  weaver,  or  the  lingering  faces  of 
the  groups  of  laborers  [he  was  thinking  of  the 
dark  days  of  East  End  distress]  clustered  from 
morning  till  night  round  the  gates  of  the  docks 
and  watching  for  the  wind  that  brings  the  ships 
up  the  river ;  poetry  in  its  past,  in  strange  old- 
fashioned  squares,  in  quaint  gabled  houses,  in 
grey  village  churches,  that  have  been  caught 
and  overlapped  and  lost,  as  it  were,  in  the 
great  human  advance  that  has  carried  London 
forward  from  Whitcchapel,  its  limit  in  the  ago 
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of  the  Georges,  to  Stratford,  its  bound  in  that 
of  Victoria. 

With  this  seeing  eye  he  went  up  and 
down  the  London  streets,  and  in  and  out 
amidst  the  London  corners,  till  he  had 
learned  the  whole  city  as  he  had  learned 
Oxford.  The  smallest  details  of  the  pa- 
rochial boundaries  or  of  the  course  of  the 
main  roads  were  pregnant  to  him  with  in- 
terpretations of  the  annals  of  the  city,  and 
he  forgot  nothing. 

With  interruptions,  caused  by  ill  health. 
Green  spent  what  he  always  called  "  the 
best  ten  years  of  his  life  "  in  fighting  the 
battle  of  religion  and  civilization  amidst 
the  teeming  social  chaos  of  the  East  End, 
and  in  a  hopeless  effort  to  impress  that 
ever-changing,  ever-swelling  tide  of  popu- 
lation with  which  the  industrial  transfor- 
mations of  our  age  are  drowning  the 
modern  city.  For  a  nature  so  sensitive, 
so  alert  in  its  sympathy  for  suffering,  so 
ardent  in  its  desire  to  help,  the  strain  was 
killing.  Green  broke  down,  as  many  an- 
other is  breaking  down  in  similar  toil,  un- 
der the  hopelessness  of  overtaking  the 
work,  the  inadequacy  of  the  support,  the 
solitude,  the  discouragement,  the  squalor. 
His  was  a  nature  which  could  not  take 
rest  whilst  any  work  remained  to  be  done, 
and  in  the  East  End  the  work  of  a  parson 
of  genius  was  no  less  than  infinite.  Into 
each  position  to  which  he  was  appointed 
—  St.  Barnabas,  Holy  Trinity,  Hoxton,  a 
mission  curacy  at  St.  Peter's,  Stepney, 
and  finally  the  neighboring  vicarage  of 
St.  Philip's  —  he  threw  himself  with  the 
whole  energy  of  his  nature,  and  from  each 
in  turn,  after  an  effort  more  or  less  pro- 
longed, he  withdrew  with  shattered 
health. 

"  It  was  the  one  thing  that  held  me  so 
long  to  Ecclesia  Anglicana,"  he  writes, 
"that  an  official  position  in  it  gives  one 
openings  for  doing  social  good  which  no 
other  position  does."  But  the  drag  upon 
such  a  man  was  that  the  official  position 
compelled  him  to  do  his  work  with  his 
hands  tied  by  institutions,  both  ecclesias- 
tical and  municipal,  which  had  not  yet 
learned  to  stretch  and  adapt  themselves 
to  the  changed  conditions  of  the  new  gen- 
eration. 

The  varied  strain  of  the  responsibilities 
which  he  undertook  is  well  told  in  his  ac- 
count of  an  East  End  vicar's  Monday 
morning :  — 

It  is  the  "parish  morning."  All  the  com- 
plicated machinery  of  a  great  ecclesiastical 
charitable  and  educational  organization  has  got 
to  be  wound  up  afresh  and  set  going  again 


for  another  week.  The  superintendent  of  the 
Woman's  Mission  is  waiting  with  a  bundle  of 
accounts,  complicated  as  only  ladies'  accounts 
can  be.  The  churchwarden  has  come  in  with 
a  face  full  of  gloom  to  consult  on  the  falling 
off  in  the  offertory.  The  scripture-reader  has 
brought  his  visiting-book  to  be  inspected,  and 
a  special  report  on  the  character  of  a  doubtful 
family  in  the  parish.  The  organist  drops  in  to 
report  something  wrong  in  the  pedals.  There 
is  a  letter  to  be  written  to  the  Inspector  of 
Nuisances,  directing  his  attention  to  certain 
odoriferous  drains  in  Pig  and  Whistle  Alley. 
The  nurse  brings  her  sick-list  and  her  little  bill 
for  the  sick-kitchen.  The  schoolmaster  wants 
a  fresh  pupil-teacher,  and  discusses  nervously 
the  prospects  of  his  scholars,in  the  coming  in- 
spection. There  is  the  interest  on  the  penny 
bank  to  be  calculated,  a  squabble  in  the  choir 
to  be  adjusted,  a  district  visitor  to  be  replaced, 
reports  to  be  drawn  up  for  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don's Fund  and  a  great  charitable  society,  the 
curate's  sick-list  to  be  inspected,  and  a  preacher 
to  be  found  for  the  next  church  festival. 

Meanwhile  his  restless  energy  and  his 
readiness  to  take  upon  his  own  shoulders 
every  burden  that  others  refused,  his  ina- 
bility to  sit  down  with  any  abuse  unreme- 
died, any  possible  opening  untried,  com- 
mitted him  to  a  scale  of  expenditure  far 
beyond  the  income  of  the  benefice.  "  I 
get  ;i^3oo,  and  it  costs  me  £700"  If 
money  was  wanted  for  a  new  curate's 
stipend,  or  any  parochial  undertaking,  he 
sat  down  to  earn  it  with  his  pen. 

And  so  began  article-writing  late  at  night 
when  parish  work  was  done,  and  the  shutting 
of  the  hall-door  at  two  and  three  in  the  morn- 
ing was  the  sign  to  us  [writes  the  brother  who 
was  then  living  with  him]  that  he  had  gone  out 
to  post  the  paper  for  next  morning.  Yet  his 
parish  work  did  not  suffer.  He  was  regularly 
up  for  the  early  service.  Few  could  stand  this. 
It  was  only  the  intense  spirit  which  kept  him 
going. 

It  is  these  money  matters  which  wear  my 
life  out  [Green  writes  to  his  fellow-worker, 
Edward  Denison,  before  the  days  of  Mr.  Fors- 
ter's  Education  Act].  Imagine  my  having  to 
pay  out  of  my  own  pocket  a  deficiency  of  £4;^ 
in  the  school  accounts.  .  .  .  How  can  I  do  my 
book  (the  "  Angevins")  when  to  escape  sheer 
parochial  bankruptcy  I  shall  have  to  send  in 
two  articles  every  week  to   the   .S" — /^.,   and 

write  an  article  for ,  besides  my  parochial 

engagements  ?  What  between  the  parsons  and 
the  Government,  all  sense  of  local  responsibility 
for  education  seems  lost. 

Those,  however,  who  read  the  bright 
results  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  those 
days  little  realized  that  they  were  the 
fever  of  an  overtasked  physique.  "  My 
wits  arp  getting  blunted,"  moaned  Deni 
son,  who  worked  alongside  with  Green  ai 
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schools,  and  sanitation,  and  sick-kitchens, 
and  poor  relief,  "by  the  monotony  and 
ugliness  of  this  place."  But  in  Green 
the  day's  worries  and  overtoil  led  at  night 
to  a  scarcely  less  wasting  fever  of  reac- 
tion. Once  that  the  study  door  was  shut 
for  the  night,  all  the  surroundings  of  the 
day  were  flung  into  the  crucible  of  his 
most  reckless  humor.  The  tension  of 
patience  and  sympathy  with  which  he  had 
met  the  difficulties  of  the  day  relieved 
Itself  in  quizzing  everything  and  every- 
body. He  would  narrate  the  "  Curate's 
Progress "  into  the  confidence  of  the 
other  sex,  or  make  his  sally  against  a 
"Woman  in  Orders,"  or  play  with  not 
unkindly  satire  upon  the  weaknesses  of 
the  "District  Visitor,"  the  "Sister,"  and 
the  "  Deaconess."  But  there  was  plenty 
of  more  serious  work  done  too,  when  the 
first  reaction  of  frolic  had  passed  off. 
Materials  were  steadily  accumulating  for 
the  "  History  of  the  Angevin  Kings." 
There  were  careful  and  scholarly  reviews 
in  the  Saturday  Review  of  historical 
works,  and  when  occasion  called,  very 
grave  and  forcible  papers  on  the  serious 
social  problems  which  were  arising  in  the 
East  End. 

The  short  but  fierce  crisis  of  the  chol- 
era in  August,  1866,  met  him  soon  after 
his  entry  upon  St.  Philip's.  The  scourge 
had  been  expected.  All  was  in  readiness 
for  the  terrible  enemy.  The  mot  d^ordre 
had  been  issued  to  remove  every  case  at 
once  to  the  hospital,  to  isolate  it  with  the 
utmost  promptitude,  to  destroy  on  the 
moment  every  channel  for  fresh  infection. 
Within  an  hour  from  the  first  seizure  in 
his  parish  Green  himself  met  the  dying  pa- 
tient in  the  London  Hospital,  and  thence- 
forward, while  the  plague  lasted,  Green, 
like  other  clergy  in  the  parishes  attacked, 
worked  day  and  night  amidst  the  panic- 
stricken  people,  as  officer  of  health,  in- 
spector of  nuisances,  ambulance  superin- 
tendent, as  well  as  spiritual  consoler,  and 
burier  of  the  dead.  His  only  dread  was 
for   his   friends.     He  almost    burst  into 

Eassion  when  he  met  the  wife  of  a  neigh- 
oring  clergyman  visiting,  like  himself, 
the  sick  of  her  parish  in  the  London  Hos- 
pital. He  implored  her,  for  her  children's 
sake,  to  withdraw  from  such  a  post  of 
danger,  and  only  acquiesced  in  her  re- 
maining upon  seeing  how  her  presence 
steadied  the  overwrought  and  frightened 
nurses.  At  last  the  plague  was  stayed, 
and  its  sole  record  was  the  list  of  orphans 
for  whom  homes  had  to  be  found. 

A  far  more  serious  problem  of  the  time 
was  East  End  distress.     There  had  been 


good  times  of  high  wages  and  free  ex- 
penditure. There  had  been  poverty  ia 
some  quarters,  but  not  overwhelming  dis- 
tress, and  the  East  End  guardians  had 
been  betrayed  into  the  delusion  of  meet- 
ing such  distress  as  did  arise  with  out- 
door relief.  The  rates  fell  heavily  upon 
the  upper  margin  of  the  population  which 
paid  them,  and  the  guardians,  considering 
that  a  family  in  the  workhouse  was  a 
costly  burden,  rashly  concluded  that  it 
was  more  humane  and  far  more  economi- 
cal to  give  the  dole  that  would  keep  the 
poor  in  their  own  homes.  The  commer- 
cial crisis  which  followed  upon  the  failure 
of  Overend  and  Gurney  in  1866  had  led 
to  a  very  serious  stagnation  of  trade. 
There  was  a  general  shrinkage  of  wages. 
Class  after  class  was  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  the  deluded  attitude  of  the 
trades-unions  completed  the  general  col- 
lapse. They  had  .  grown  conscious  of 
power  in  the  days  of  prosperity,  and  now 
had  not  the  intelligence  to  perceive  that 
the  conditions  were  changed.  They  re- 
sisted reductions  in  wages,  when  reduc- 
tions were  inevitable,  and  the  strike  of 
the  shipwrights, 

gentlemen-artisans  [as  Green  called  them]  who 
feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  decline  to  take  34J. 
a  week, 

drove  out  of  east  London  the  capital 
which  had  supported  them  and  their  labor- 
ers, and  all  the  little  trades  which  had 
ministered  to  their  wants.  It  only  re- 
mained for  the  shipwrights  to  follow  the 
capital  at  their  leisure,  and  for  the  depen- 
dent handicrafts  to  seek  other  openings. 
But  the  lax  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  made  this  a  painful  and  lingering 
process  of  slow  emaciation.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1867-68  the  distress  grew  appall- 
ing. The  poor-rates  mounted  higher  and 
higher.  The  small  struggling  shopkeep- 
ers who  paid  them,  called  on  to  contribute 
a  heavier  impost  out  of  reduced  profits, 
collapsed  under  the  strain,  and  the  area 
of  rate-payers  itself  began  to  dwindle. 
The  West  End  was  startled  by  the  ac- 
counts of  a  vast  and  once  active  popula- 
tion sinking  into  nerveless  and  hopeless 
inanition.  Funds  were  set  afoot  at  the 
Mansion  House  and  elsewhere.  Thou- 
sands were  subscribed,  yet  the  profuse 
and  erratic  generosity  of  the  benevolent 
did  but  increase  the  mischief.  Their 
doles  might  avert  starvation  whilst  they 
were  maintained  ;  but  they  did  not  create 
work  for  the  population  where  it  stood, 
nor  move  it  where  work  was  to  be  had. 

Some  half  a  million  of  people  [cried  Green 
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in  the  Saturday  RevieTv]  have  been  flung  into 
the  crucible  of  public  benevolence  and  have 
come  out  of  it  simply  as  paupers. 
All  the  elements  of  a  great  social  catas- 
trophe were  ripening.  In  one  district 
bread-riots  broke  out,  which  the  guardians 
met  by  distributing  tons  of  bread  amongst 
the  clamoring  crowd. 

In  this  crisis  a  little  knot  of  East  End 
clergy,  amongst  whom  Green  was  a  mov- 
ing spirit,  seemed  alone  to  keep  their 
heads;  and  the  articles  of  Green,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  Poor- Law  Board  an 
ex-officio  guardian,  were  largely  instru- 
mental in  instructing  public  opinion  and 
arresting  the  flood'  of  pauperism.  He 
insisted  that  it  was  not  the  Poor  Law  that 
had  failed,  but  its  administrators.  He 
declaimed  against  their  "ignorance,  inca- 
pacity, and  inaction."  He  asserted  the 
"  necessity  of  keeping  distinct  the  almoner 
and  the  minister  of  religion."  He  de- 
manded that  all  regular  relief  should  be 
left  in  official  hands,  insisting  that  *' the 
labor  test  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of 
all  sound  and  healthy  poor  relief,"  and  re- 
serving to  private  alms  only  the  excep- 
tional cases  of  such  a  season.  The  alms 
of  the  charitable  available  for  such  pur- 
poses were  to  be  administered  solely  by 
local  committees,  such  as  the  representa- 
tive one  in  Stepney,  which  he  helped  to 
form ;  while  he  asserted  the  methods 
which  have  been  embodied  in  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  as  the  only  course 
by  "which  to  avoid  the  two  great  evils  — 
"  overlapping  charities  "  and  "  pauperizing 
relief." 

Great  as  was  the  strain  which  the  varied 
anxieties  of  such  a  life  threw  upon  his 
delicate  frame,  it  was  not  these  only  that 
wore  him  out.  He  and  his  friends  had 
also  to  work  out  anew  the  relations  of  the 
national  Church  towards  the  East  End 
proletariat.  Had  it  any.^  Amidst  all  the 
other  burdens  that  fell  upon  them,  Green 
and  his  Broad  Church  neighbors  thought 
to  solve  at  a  blow  a  great  problem  still  in 
the  course  of  its  slow  solution.  The  reli- 
gious even  more  than  the  social  institu- 
tions of  the  East  End  had  been  distanced 
by  the  conditions  of  the  new  democracy. 
That  the  democracy  was  becoming  bru- 
talized and  materialized  under  the  squalid 
stupor  of  its  surroundings  was  obvious. 
That  the  National  Church  was  the  de- 
signed and  fitting  instrument  for  its  eleva- 
tion to  a  loftier  conception  of  the  import 
and  significance  of  life  and  duty  was  to 
the  Broad  Churchmen  likewise  a  proven 
fact.  It  was  in  this  belief  that  they  had 
thrown  themselves  into  their  work,  and 


had  established  themselves  in  their  dingy 
quarters.  They  saw  that  the  Church  had 
failed  ;  they  were  persuaded  that  it  should 
succeed.  But  the  problem  could  only  be 
solved  by  experiment,  and  meanwhile 
their  enthusiasm  had  to  bear  many  a  blow 
as  they  groped  their  way  to  causes  and 
remedies. 

Somewhat  earlier  the  authorities  had 
been  persuaded  that  the  real  lack  was 
churches.  The  efforts  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal commissioners  were  reinforced  by  the 
magnificent  effort  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don's Fund.  Churches  had  been  built  by 
dozens,  new  parishes  had  been  carved  out 
as  spheres  of  clerical  work,  but  the  East 
End  would  not  enter  the  churches  nor  rec- 
ognize the  ecclesiastical  re-arrangement  of 
the  old  civil  parish.  Then  the  idea  was 
to  carry  the  churches  to  the  people  ;  and 
earnest  men  labored  weekly  like  Green  in 
little  iron  mission-houses.  They  got  hold 
of  the  children  in  their  schools,  and  some 
of  the  women  in  their  meetings,  but  the 
men  held  as  far  aloof  as  ever.  If  they 
did  enter  a  church  door,  it  might  be  for 
the  music,  it  might  be  for  the  sermon,  it 
might  be,  as  Green  often  used  to  say,  out 
of  personal  politeness  to  return  a  neigh- 
borly call  made  at  their  homes  during  the 
week;  but  it  was  not  to  join  in  the  one 
form  of  worship  upon  which  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  insisted.  It  became  very  pal- 
pable that  the  preacher  must  go  far  afield 
out  of  the  liturgical  fold  if  he  looked  to 
gather  in  the  lost  sheep  upon  the  moun- 
tains. 

Starting  with  the  idea  [says  one  of  Green's 
comrades  then]  that  Christianity  as  a  spiritual 
power  ought  to  attract  the  people,  we  could 
not  but  see  our  failure.  Brimful  of  work,  elo- 
quence, and  power.  Green,  I  have  no  doubt, 
felt  that  he  could  make  no  commensurate  im- 
pression upon  the  masses  about  him.  Those 
were  awful  days.  Protestantism  in  its  most 
repulsive  aspect  denounced  every  attempt  to 
improve  services,  while  we  know  that  an  imbe- 
cile had  only  to  put  on  a  green  garment  one 
day,  and  a  red  one  the  next,  to  attract  more 
people  than  all  the  arts  of  humanism.  We 
certainly  failed  in  so  far  as  we  attempted  to 
appeal  to  the  people  by  an  application  of  Chris- 
tianity which  not  one  of  us  by  the  way  had 
thought  out. 

Green  fell  back  on  personal  influence, 
and  instinctively  endeavored  to  win  the 
poor  to  him  individually  by  the  same  per- 
sonal charm  which  surrounded  him  with 
cultured  friends.  He  made  friends  with 
whomsoever  would  be  friendly,  tended 
them  gently  in  their  sickness,  counselled 
them  in  their  trouble,  and  when  they  had 
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no  cause  to  demand  his  sympathy,  he 
planned  amusements  for  them,  took  them 
by  the  boat-load  to  Rosherville,  got  up 
penny  readings  "  without  the  penny,"  and 
poured  out  for  their  entertainment  his  rare 
powers  of  humor  and  conversation.  With 
individuals  he  succeeded  wonderfully,  and 
they  still  hold  his  memory  in  affection. 
But  such  efforts,  which  exhausted  him 
terribly,  were  yet  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean. 

The  parson  [thus  he  betrays  his  feelings  in 
an  anonymous  paper]  never  gets  very  close 
home  to  the  poor.  Their  life  is  not  his  life, 
nor  their  ways  his  ways. 

I  not  only  did  nothing  [he  wrote  in  after 
years  with  unwarrantable  despondency]  but 
more  and  more  felt  that  if  anything  was  to  be 
done,  that  was  not  the  way  to  do  it,  and  more 
and  more  I  doubted  even  whether  there  was 
anything  to  be  done — I  mean  through  the 
agency  of  personal  contact. 

Meanwhile  the  harassment  of  being 
called  on  to  pursue  his  mission  to  the 
people  in  what  he  gradually  grew  to  feel 
very  straining  fetters,  was  a  terrible  addi- 
tion to  the  burden  he  had  to  carry.  The 
keen,  unresting  intellect  gradually  worked 
through  the  charmed  circle  in  which  Pro- 
fessor Maurice  enfolded  his  disciples,  as 
it  had  worked  through  the  Anglican  tra- 
dition which  had  so  deeply  moved  him  in 
his  youth.  His  position  grew  more  and 
more  unsatisfactory  to  him.  He  still  re- 
tained 

a  great  faith  in  the  capacity  of  Ecclesia  Angli- 
cana  to  meet  the  national  requirements  of 
England  in  a  way  that  no  sectional  action  can 
do; 

and  then,  as  later,  he  urged  upon  his 
friends,  that 

in  a  time  of  transition,  when  the  Church  of 
England  seems  moulding  itself  into  new  forms, 
and  when  at  the  same  time  it  finds  new  possi- 
bilities for  exerting  a  nobler  influence  upon 
religious  and  moral  thought,  a  man  is  bound 
to  set  little  scruples  aside,  and  to  hold  on  as 
long  as  he  truthfully  can. 

For  himself  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Church  was  no  longer  the  sphere 
of  work  for  him,  and  in  1869  he  resigned 
his  living.  There  was  to  be  no  more  toil- 
ing after  impossibilities,  no  more  tilting 
against  prejudices  and  stupidities  with 
the  daring,  delicate  lance  that  shattered 
itself  ujjon  them  in  vain,  no  more  self- 
squandering  upon  people  whom  he  could 
not  deeply   touch,  and  upon   ephemeral 


journals  that  were  forgotten  in  a  week. 
He  would  henceforth  write  his  book.  But 
he  retired  from  the  post  he  had  so  bravely 
held  a  broken  man.  The  seeds  of  con- 
sumption had  been  sown  unsuspected  by 
himself  in  those  arduous  years,  and  almost 
immediately  declared  themselves.  Hence- 
forward he  was  doomed,  as  he  said,  to  the 
life  of  the  student  and  the  invalid,  flitting 
winter  by  winter  to  those  southern  shores, 
whence  came  back  to  his  friends  in  En- 
gland the  sheaves  of  charming  letters  he 
has  left  behind  him. 

Of  those  days,  the  days  of  his  travel, 
the  days  of  his  best  historic  work,  the 
days  of  perfect  happiness  in  married  life, 
the  days  over  which  hung  always  the  close 
shadow  of  the  end  which  now  at  last  has 
come, , there  is  no  space  to  speak.  De- 
spite the  depression  of  illness  and  of 
waning  strength,  they  were  perhaps  his 
happiest  days,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
dear  companionship  in  which  he  dwelt, 
but  because  he  was  giving  what  remained 
of  life  undividedly  to  the  work  he  held  to 
be  his  duty.  Indeed,  he  never  ceased 
working.  Years  before  he  had  truly, 
though  half-lightly,  forecast  his  own  epi- 
taph, '•''  He  died  learnincr,^''  When  he  was 
too  weak  to  sit,  his  toil  went  forward  on 
the  sofa,  and  when  he  could  not  rise,  it 
still  went  forward  on  his  bed.  Amidst  all 
the  vivacity  and  the  merriment  which  no 
inroads  of  disease  impaired,  he  felt,  like 
his  favorite  Bede,  the  responsibility  of 
knowledge,  and  would  fain  have  passed  it 
on  before  the  end  came.  But  for  that, 
and  for  the  love  of  a  few,  he  never  cared 
to  live. 

Neither  toil  [he  wrote]  nor  the  end  of  toil 
in  oneself,  or  in  the  world,  is  all  vanity,  in 
spite  of  the  preacher;  but  there  is  enough 
vanity  in  both  to  make  one  sit  loose  to  them. 
What  seems  to  grow  fairer  to  me  as  life  goes 
by  is  the  love  and  grace  and  tenderness  of  it ; 
not  its  wit  and  cleverness  and  grandeur  of 
knowledge  —  grand  as  knowledge  is  —  but  just 
the  laughter  of  little  children  and  the  friend- 
ship of  friends,  and  the  cosy  talk  by  the  fire- 
side, and  the  sight  of  flowers  and  the  sound  of 
music. 

"  My  love  for  those  I  love  never  falters, 
and  1  live  in  their  love  for  me."  Thus 
ran  his  last  written  letter,  and  in  that  cer- 
tain assurance  the  common  parting  came, 
and  the  worn  spirit  passed  onwards  to  its 
rest. 

Philip  Lyttelton  Gell. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 
PHILIP  BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC. 

In  the  whole  course  of  his  h'fe  Philip 
had  never  discharged  a  debt  with  more 
heartfelt  satisfaction  than  that  of  the 
5,000/.  which  had  been  lent  him  by  Sig- 
nora  Tommasini.  The  signora,  not  at  all 
affronted  by  his  unceremonious  flight 
from  Italy,  had  let  him  know  her  address 
immediately  upon  her  arrival  in  London; 
and  the  very  next  morning  Philip  pre- 
sented himself,  with  a  neat  little  speech 
carefully  learned,  and  a  cheque  for  5,125/. 
inclosed  in  an  envelope. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  cried  the  signora  in- 
dignantly, after  examining  the  slip  of  pa- 
per tendered  to  her. 

"  Don't  speak  like  an  angry  cabman," 
returned  Philip,  laughing.  "It  is  your 
money,  principal  and  interest,  as  per 
agreement;  and  I  have  been  endeavoring 
to  express  some  sense  of  my  obligation  ; 
only  you  wouldn't  listen  to  me." 

"  I  call  this  most  unfriendly,"  said  the 
signora. 

"  Never  did  I  hear  the  just  payment  of  a 
debt  described  in  those  terms  before.  If 
there  is  any  error  in  the  amount,  kindly 
mention  it,  and  it  shall  be  rectified." 

"  What  nonsense  !  Do  you  take  me  for 
a  Jew  money-lender,  that  you  hand  me 
125/.  more  than  I  gave  you?  I  shall  cer- 
tainly not  accept  it."  And  the  signora 
tore  the  cheque  up,  and  tossed  it  into  her 
waste-paper  basket. 

"That  makes  a  penny  more  that  you 
will  have  to  accept,"  remarked  Philip 
blandly.  "  My  dear  Signora  Tommasini, 
don't  be  ridiculous.  You  know  it  was 
agreed  between  us  that  I  should  repay  you 
with  reasonable  interest ;  and  of  course 
the  sooner  I  could  repay  you,  the  better  it 
was  for  me." 

"  I  said  you  were  to  repay  me  when  you 
had  made  your  fortune  upon  the  stage. 
As  for  the  interest,  that  was  rubbish.  You 
could  not  have  supposed  that  I  meant  to 
drive  such  a  bargain  as  that." 

"And  could  you  have  supposed  that  my 
self-respect  would  have  allowed  me  to  acT- 
cept  your  help  upon  any  other  conditions  ? 
I  am  sure  you  could  not  —  knowing,  as 
you  do,  what  a  high  sense  of  self-respect 
I  possess." 

"  I  shall  not  take  the  interest,"  replied 
the  signora.  "I  must  take  the  principal, 
I  suppose  ;  but  it  is  very  annoying.  You 
won't  work  any  more,  I   know  —  unless, 


indeed,  you  get  into  difficulties  again. 
You  are  always  slipping  through  my  fin- 
gers in  one  way  or  another,  and  I  feel  now 
as  if  I  had  lost  my  last  hold  upon  you. 
Where  did  you  get  this  money  from? 
But  of  course  I  know.  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  write  to  Mrs.  Stanniforth  and  tell  her 
that  she  will  be  the  ruin  of  you,  if  she 
doesn't  cut  you  off  with  a  shilling.  Just  as 
I  had  arranged  everything  so  beautifully 
too  !  I  meant  you  to  have  sung  at  Lady  Ce- 
cilia Caroll's  concert  next  week,  and  I 
had  seen  Sleinberger  about  it,  and  all.  I 
believe  you  know  that  I  want  to  do  all  I  can 
for  your  good,  and  you  are  so  determined 
to  go  to  the  bad  that  you  are  frightened 
of  me.  No  doubt  that  was  why  you 
rushed  away  from  Florence,  without  even 
taking  the  trouble  to  say  good-bye  to 
me." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  frightened  of  you  now," 
replied  Philip,  with  perfect  truth;  "and 
you  are  quite  mistaken  about  my  inten- 
tions, for  I  mean  to  work  like  a  galley- 
slave.  Furthermore,  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  be  done  good  to  in  any  way  that  you  may 
think  fit,  and  I  will  sing  at  Lady  Cecilia 
Caroll's  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure.  I 
hope  that  is  satisfactory." 

How  Philip  afterwards  redeemed  the 
latter  part  of  his  promise  in  a  manner  not 
wholly  satisfactory  either  to  himself  or  to 
those  interested  in  his  advancement,  has 
been  already  related.  His  failure  was 
made  light  of  by  Signora  Tommasini, 
who  declared  it  to  be  due  solely  to  ner- 
vousness; but  Herr  Steinberger  did  not 
take  this  view,  and  grumbled  long  and 
loudly  at  the  folly  of  trying  to  make  short 
cuts  to  fame.  Steinberger  had  never, 
from  the  first,  cared  much  about  Philip 
as  a  pupil.  He  was  a  man  who  liked  to 
make  unexpected  hits,  to  take  audiences 
by  storm,  and  strike  critics  dumb  ;  and 
he  knew  that  this  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  practically  insuring  success 
before  the  event.  In  Philip's  case  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  do  so.  He  was  neither 
poor  enough  nor  ambitious  enough  to  be 
patient ;  and  his  voice,  unfortunately,  was 
one  of  those  uncertain  ones  which  maybe 
magnificent  to-day  and  less  than  mediocre 
to-morrow. 

"  Goot  for  noting  !  "  cried  Steinberger, 
in  his  disgust — "you  are  really  goot  for 
noting;  and  it  was  better  you  give  up  all 
idea  of  the  stage." 

Philip  made  no  rejoinder  to  this  and^ 
other  similar  outbreaks.  He  was  muci  " 
inclined  to  agree  with  Herr  Steinberger^ 
He  did  not  give  up  thinking  of  the  stac 
—  nor  indeed  did  the  irascible    Germai 
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intend  that  counsel  to  be  taken  quite  lit- 
erally—but it  was  very  strongly  borne  in 
upon  him  that  he  was  good  for  nothing. 
He  felt  that  it  was  not  in  him  to  succeed 
in  anything  beyond  a  certain  point;  he 
was  quite  sure  that  it  was  not  in  him  to 
succeed  in  the  teeth  of  difficulties ;  and, 
worse  than  this,  he  was  aware  that  it  was 
nqt  in  him  to  care  very  much,  even  though 
he  should  fail.  "  Know  thyself  "  is  a  pre- 
cept which  has  a  wise  sound  ;  but  if  it 
were  possible  to  act  upon  it,  if  we  could 
all  in  truth  know  ourselves,  how  many  of 
us  would  have  the  courage  to  go  on  liv- 
ing? Philip  knew  himself  a  great  deal  too 
well,  and  had  long  since  recognized  the 
futility  of  attempting  to  steer  a  vessel 
without  a  rudder.  For  some  years  of  his 
life  it  had  been  amusing  to  drift,  and  cer- 
tainly he  had  drifted  in  and  out  of  some 
queer  places ;  but  now  the  edge  of  that 
form  of  enjoyment  had  worn  off,  and  the 
lenient  self-disparagement  in  which  he 
had  been  wont  to  indulge  was  fast  turning 
into  self-contempt — which  was  by  no 
means  a  change  for  the  better.  It  was 
not  so  much  that  he  was  oppressed  by  the 
memory  of  sins  which  did  not  strike  him 
as  specially  heinous  ones,  as  that  he  was 
beginning  to  see  that  his  was  an  ignoble, 
objectless  life,  and  that  it  never  would  be 
anything  else.  Nellie  despised  him  and 
— he  thought  —  hated  him  ;  Margaret  de- 
spised him  and  loved  him :  all  he  could  do 
was  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
the  way  of  them  both  henceforth  ;  and  as 
they  happened  to  be  the  only  two  persons 
in  the  world  for  whom  he  cared  a  straw, 
the  future  was  not  a  very  bright  one  to 
contemplate. 

Perhaps  he  would  not  have  troubled 
himself  much  about  the  future,  if  the 
present  had  been  agreeable;  but  it  was 
not  so.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
Philip  was  beginning  to  suffer  from  sa- 
tiety, the  disease  of  selfish  men.  He  was 
leading  just  the  same  life  that  had  seemed 
to  him  so  delightful  a  year  before.  He 
had  quite  as  many  friends  as  ever;  he 
dined  out  constantly;  great  ladies  petted 
him,  and  Bohemia  made  him  welcome; 
but  somehow  or  other  the  flavor  had  gone 
out  of  it  all.  In  old  days  he  had  been 
subject  to  occasional  fits  of  low  spirits  ; 
but  now  these  fits  had  become  almost 
permanent.  He  grew  so  alarmed  about 
himself  at  last  that  he  actually  consulted 
a  famous  physician,  who  told  him  that  he 
had  allowed  himself  to  run  down  too 
much,  and  prescribed  a  strong  tonic.  The 
physician,  being  only  a  physician,  and 
not  a  sorcerer,  could  not   tell  what  was 
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the  matter  with  his  patient ;  but  Signora 
Tommasini  understood  the  case  better. 
In  a  half-friendly,  half-motherly  way,  she 
took  possession  of  this  poor  outcast, 
whose  troubles  —  even  including  that  of 
his  rejection  by  Nellie  —  she  had  wormed 
out  of  him,  one  by  one.  He  was  rather 
glad  to  tell  them  to  her.  He  made  no 
objection  to  moving  into  the  rooms  which 
she  had  secured  for  him  at  her  hotel. 
He  had  taken  a  great  dislike  to  being 
alone,  and  it  was  impossible  to  feel  dull 
in  the  signora's  company.  It  was  true 
that  she  ordered  him  about  rather  more 
than  was  quite  pleasant ;  but  upon  the 
whole  he  preferred  being  ordered  about  to 
being  left  to  his  own  devices  ;  and,  be- 
sides, he  did  not  always  obey  orders. 

"  I  mean  you  to  sing  once  in  public 
before  the  end  of  the  season,"  the  signora 
announced  decidedly,  one  hot  afternoon. 

Philip  was  lying  full  length  on  a  sofa, 
smoking  a  cigarette ;  for  he  was  allowed 
to  do  exactly  as  he  pleased  in  this  easy- 
going lady's  drawing-room. 

"  Do  you  ?  "  said  he  ;  *'  you  won't  achieve 
it,  I'm  afraid.  Steinberger  wouldn't  hear 
of  such  a  thing." 

"Bother  Steinberger!  If  I  am  not  as 
good  a  judge  as  Steinberger,  I  know  noth- 
ing of  my  trade.  Music-masters  are  like 
finishing  governesses;  they  would  like  to 
keep  you  in  the  schoolroom  all  your  days. 
Your  voice  will  never  be  better  than  it  is 
now." 

"  That,"  said  Philip,  blowing  a  cloud  of 
smoke,  "seems  quite  possible." 

"  I  mean  you,"  the  signora  went  on,  "  to 
sing  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  about  a  fort- 
night's time,  and  I  will  see  Steinberger, 
and  make  him  consent.  Do  you  feel 
nervous  about  it  ?" 

"  Not  the  least,"  answered  Philip.  "  I 
shall  come  to  grief  most  likely,  but  it 
won't  be  through  any  nervousness." 

"  Then  you  will  not  come  to  grief  at  all. 
At  least,  if  you  do,  you  would  come  to 
grief  just  as  much  next  year,  or  the  year 
after.  We  had  much  better  know  the 
worst  or  the  best  at  once." 

"  I  don't  envy  you  your  interview  with 
Steinberger.  He'll  give  in,  I  dare  say; 
but  he'll  abuse  you  like  a  pickpocket  first. 
Hot  weather  has  no  effect  on  that  man*s 
energy." 

In  spite  of  this  prediction,  the  signora 
had  no  great  difficulty  with  Herr  Stein- 
berger, who  was  very  busy  at  the  time, 
and  who  had  almost  abandoned  all  hope 
that  Philip  would  prove  the  means  of  in- 
creasing his  reputation.  When  he  was 
told  of  the  arrangement  which  it  was  pro- 
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posed  to  make,  he  merely  j^rinned  hid- 
eously and  went  off  into  a  long,  guttural 
laugh  ;  and,  on  being  asked  for  an  expla- 
nation of  his  behavior,  he  permitted  him- 
self such  impertinent  insinuations  that  the 
signora  would  have  blushed,  if  blushing 
had  still  been  among  her  capacities.  As 
it  was,  she  only  joined  in  Steinberger's 
laughter,  like  the  good-natured  soul  that 
she  was,  and  gave  him  a  great  push, 
which  sent  him  reeling  into  the  nearest 
chair. 

"  You  give  me  leave  to  do  what  I  please, 
then  ?  "  she  said. 

"Oh,  take  him  away  —  take  him  away!" 
answered  Steinberger.  "  I  make  him  a 
present  to  you.  Only,  when  he  is  hissed 
from  the  stage,  you  will  be  so  kind  and 
not  say  as  he  was  my  pupil.  That  is  all  I 
beg !  " 

"  The  day  will  come  when  you  will  boast 
of  having  been  his  master,"  retorted  the 
signora. 

She  had  confidence  in  Philip's  future. 
She  remembered  the  time  when  she  her- 
self had  been  an  aspirant  of  whom  little 
was  expected,  and  whose  triumphs  had  not 
come  all  at  once.  Her  own  experience 
led  her  to  trust  the  opinion  of  the  public 
rather  than  that  of  the  cognoscenti^  and 
perhaps  she  forgot  that  her  voice,  if  some- 
what unmanageable  at  first,  had  always 
been  an  extraordinarily  powerful  one. 

Philip  allowed  her  to  take  her  own  way, 
to  bustle  about  and  secure  the  engagement 
that  she  desired  for  him.  He  did  as  she 
told  him,  practised  with  unremitting  zeal 
for  a  fortnight,  and  listened  to  her  san- 
guine prophecies  with  a  smile  that  was 
only  half  incredulous.  The  continual 
sight  of  so  much  energy  and  faith  was 
perhaps  the  next  best  thing  to  the  actual 
possession  of  those  enviable  gifts. 

"Where  did  you  learn  the  secret  of  re- 
maining eternally  young  ?  "  he  asked  her. 
"  It  would  be  very  amiable  of  you  if  you 
would  communicate  it  to  me;  for  1  am 
growing  old  at  such  a  deuce  of  a  pace  that 
1  expect  my  dotage  to  come  on  every  hour. 
Pop  me  into  the  caldron,  Signora  Medea, 
and  let  us  see  what  kind  of  a  stew  will 
come  out  of  it." 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  am  going  to 
do,"  replied  the  signora,  with  a  triumphant 
laugh.  "  You  want  a  success.  When 
once  you  have  had  that,  you  won't  talk 
any  more  nonsense  about  growing  old." 

"And  suppose  I  don't  get  the  suc- 
cess 1 " 

"  You  w/zj"/ succeed,"  replied  the  reso- 
lute lady,  with  a  stamp  of  her  foot  which 
set  the  chandelier  jingling. 


"  I  believe  you  will  bully  me  into  suc- 
ceeding, whether  I  will  or  no,  "said  Philip, 
laughing  lazily. 

It  was  on  a  hot  day  in  July  that  Signora 
Tommasini  took  the  debutajit  down  to 
Sydenham  in  her  carriage,  talking  inces- 
santly the  whole  way  to  keep  his  spirits 
up.  Philip  leaned  back  and  listened  to 
her,  much  amused  at  these  unnecessary 
efforts.  He  was  not  conscious  of  the 
smallest  timidity,  and  only  felt  the  least 
shade  in  the  world  of  excitement.  Lately 
he  had  adopted  a  soothing  sort  of  fatalistic 
creed,  which  disposed  of  all  worry  and 
responsibility.  If  he  was  destined  to  be 
a  famous  man,  he  would  of  course  fulfil 
his  destiny  ;  if  he  was  destined  to  collapse, 
he  would  equally  of  course  collapse.  "  Let 
us  see  what  will  happen,"  said  he  ;  and 
among  all  the  people  who  were  talking  of 
the  new  singer  at  the  Crystal  Palace  that 
afternoon,  there  was  probably  not  one 
who  felt  a  more  dispassionate  curiosity 
upon  this  point  than  the  new  singer  him- 
self. 

The  concourse  was  a  very  large  one, 
and  this  was  in  many  ways  an  advantage. 
Looking  down  and  around  upon  so  vast  a 
sea  of  human  faces,  Philip  felt  that  he 
could  be  no  more  afraid  of  them  than  of 
so  many  ants  upon  an  ant-hill ;  he  found 
it  impossible  to  think  of  them  as  individ- 
ual critics.  It  was  a  pity,  however,  that 
the  building  should  also  be  very  large. 
He  made  these  reflections  while  he  was 
standing,  with  his  music  in  his  hand, 
ready  to  begin  the  first  air  that  had  been 
assigned  to  him.  It  was  Signora  Tom- 
masini who  had  suggested  what  that  air 
should  be;  and  the  sequel  showed  the 
accuracy  of  her  judgment.  There  is 
nothing  more  certain  to  please  the  major- 
ity of  English  people  than  a  well-known 
English  ballad  ;  and  there  was  nothing  to 
which  Philip's  special  powers  were  better 
adapted  than  to  the  gratifying  of  this  sim- 
ple taste.  Probably  he  had  never  sung 
better  in  his  life  than  when  he  treated  the 
multitude  to  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  that  July  afternoon. 
He  had  a  soft,  caressing  method  of  enun- 
ciation which  had  its  own  effect;  he  un- 
derstood to  a  nicety  the  amount  of  pathos 
that  the  words  could  be  made  to  bear;  he 
sang  without  the  smallest  apparent  effort 
—  "like  a  nightingale," as  an  enthusiastic 
lady  in  the  front  row  declared. 

Those  who  were  seated  farther  back 
were  not  so  well  pleased,  and  thought  that 
a  little  more  effort  would  not  have  been 
out  of  place.  The  notes  that  reached 
their  ears  were  certainly  very  sweet,  but 
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then  there  were  a  good  many  notes  which 
did  not  reach  them  at  all.  However,  the 
people  who  had  heard  all  applauded  vig- 
orously; and  those  who  did  not  applaud 
the  singer  applauded  the  song;  and  the 
residue  applauded  because  others  did  so; 
and  so  Signor  Marescalchi  was  called 
upon  to  bow  many  times,  which  he  did 
with  a  grace  that  was  much  remarked  and 
admired. 

Then  he  received  the  congratulations 
of  the  other  artists,  whose  friendship  and 
good-will  he  had  for  a  long  time  enjoyed. 
"But  you  must  sing  out,"  said  one  of 
them  warningly;  "don't  forget  next  time 
that  you  must  sing  out." 

Philip  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  was 
not  elated,  and  he  flattered  himself  that 
he  would  not  have  been  cast  down  if 
things  had  gone  differently.  He  was  still 
under  the  influence  of  that  dreamy  im- 
pression that  he  was  only  fulfilling  his 
part  in  a  fore-ordained  programme;  he 
thought  that  he  was  as  free  from  emotion 
of  any  kind  as  it  was  possible  to  be  ;  but 
probably  there  was  room  at  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  for  a  certain  feeling  of  self-glo- 
rification in  that  he  was  able  to  view  mat- 
ters so  coolly. 

After  a  time  he  had  to  advance  once 
more  to  the  front  in  company  with  Sig- 
nora  Tommasini,  whose  appearance  gave 
the  signal  for  a  salvo  of  clapping  and 
stamping,  and  who  curtseyed  and  bobbed 
her  head  as  delightedly  as  if  such  ova- 
tions had  been  quite  a  novel  experience 
to  her.  Signora  Tommasini  was  idolized 
by  the  multitude.  While  she  was  sing- 
ing, Philip  was  enabled  to  discern  what 
an  amount  of  vocal  power  was  required 
to  fill  the  building.  "Heavens,  what 
lungs!"  he  thought.  "I  should  simply 
burst,  like  the  frog  who  wanted  to  be  an 
ox,  if  I  tried  to  produce  such  a  sound  as 
that."  Perhaps  it  was  consciousness  of 
his  inability  to  perform  the  task  demanded 
of  him  that  caused  him  to  let  out  his 
notes  even  more  softly  and  languidly  than 
he  had  done  before;  certain  it  is  that  he 
was  all  but  inaudible.  "A  Signor  Ma- 
rescalchi," remarked  a  daily  newspaper, 
which  noticed  the  concert  the  following 
morning,  "was  announced  to  share  with 
Signora  Tommasini  in  the  execution  of 
this  charming  ^//<^/  and  as  a  young  gen- 
tleman, standing  beside  her,  was  observed 
to  open  and  shut  his  mouth  at  intervals, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  the  promise  was 
kept.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  circum- 
stance, we  should  have  been  inclined  to 
question  the  existence  of  Signor  Mares- 
calchi." 


The  criticism,  if  ill-natured,  was  scarcely 
exaggerated.  Philip  sang  sweetly  and 
correctly;  but,  as  far  as  the  immense  ma- 
jority of  the  crowd  facing  him  was  con- 
cerned, he  might  almost  as  well  have 
spared  himself  the  trouble  of  singing  at 
all.  Now  the  British  public,  which  is  a 
long-suffering  public,  will  stand  many 
things;  and  if  the  new  aspirant  to  its 
favor  had  sung  false,  it  is  rtiore  than  likely 
that  he  would  have  been  pardoned  ;  but 
what  the  British  public  will  not  stand  is 
to  be  defrauded  of  its  just  due.  It  has 
paid  its  money  to  hear  a  noise ;  and  a 
noise  of  some  sort  or  kind  it  will  have, 
or  know  the  reason  why.  Therefore, 
when  Philip's  graceful  pantomime  suc- 
ceeded the  signora's  tremendous  chest- 
notes,  there  arose  a  murmuring  which,  if 
he  had  stood  alone,  would  probably  have 
developed  into  some  still  stronger  expres- 
sion of  disapproval.  Even  as  it  was,  he 
contrived  to  rob  the  signora  of  her  legiti- 
mate reward  ;  and  he  led  her  away  amidst 
a  little  desultory  clapping  which  was  al- 
most worse  than  total  silence. 

Philip  had  yet  one  chance  of  removing 
the  bad  impression  created  by  this  failure  ; 
but  he  did  not  take  advantage  of  it.  He 
got  through  the  Neapolitan  fisherman's 
song,  which  was  the  third  and  last  per- 
formance entrusted  to  him,  after  a  fash- 
ion ;  but  he  was  not  singing  his  best,  and 
was  so  evidently  taking  no  pains  about  it, 
that  the  patience  of  the  audience  gave 
way,  and  he  was  roundly  hissed.  He 
paused  the  moment  that  this  hubbub  be- 
gan, and  stood  contemplating  the  intelli- 
gent public  with  a  faint,  derisive  smile 
until  it  had  subsided  ;  after  which  he 
calmly  discharged  himself  of  the  remain- 
der of  his  task,  bowed,  and  retired.  Any- 
thing that  looks  like  a  display  of  courage 
is  always  popular,  and  some  of  those  who 
had  hissed  Signor  Marescalchi  were  sorry 
for  having  done  so  when  they  saw  how 
little  he  cared;  others  said  that  he  could 
do  much  better  if  he  chose,  but  that  he 
was  sulking  because  of  his  previous  fail- 
ure. In  truth  he  was  neither  sulky  nor 
indifferent;  only  despairing. 

He  kept  up  appearances,  however.  He 
chatted  and  laughed  with  his  friends  quite 
as  usual,  neither  allowing  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  condoling  with  him  nor  assum- 
ing any  unnatural  hilarity;  and  it  was  not 
until  he  was  once  more  in  tiie  carriage 
with  Signora  Tommasini,  and  they  had 
progressed  some  miles  towards  London, 
that  he  alluded  to  what  had  occurred. 

"Steinberger  will  be  pleased,"  he  re- 
marked. 
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"You  did  not  try  .'"cried  the  signora, 
who  was  deeply  mortified. 

"No;  I  didn't  try  — after  the  first. 
You  wouldn't  try  to  lift  up  this  carriage 
and  walk  off  with  it  under  your  arm.  I 
saw  that  the  thing  was  impossible;  sol 
gave  it  up." 

"  You  let  everybody  see  that  you  were 
not  trying  !  "  pursued  the  signora,  almost 
in  tears.  * 

"Yes;  there  was  some  satisfaction  in 
that." 

"What  satisfaction?  I  don't  under- 
stand you." 

"There  is  always  something  flattering 
to  one's  self-love  in  the  action  of  snapping 
one's  fingers  in  a  man's  face.  You  don't 
frighten  him  much  perhaps;  but  at  least 
you  are  able  to  say  to  yourself  that  he 
hasn't  frightened  you." 

"  But  you  want  to  make  friends  of  these 
people,  not  to  defy  them.  If  you  go  on 
in  this  way,  you  will  very  soon  be  irre- 
trievably ruined." 

"  My  dear  signora,  I  am  not  going  on 
at  all  —  neither  in  this  way  nor  in  any 
other.  I  am  irretrievably  ruined  already. 
Do  you  think  I  like  being  hissed  ?  I  as- 
sure you  I  like  it  so  little  that  I  don't 
mean  to  expose  myself  to  the  risk  of  its 
happening  a  second  time.  You  will  never 
see  me  at  the  Opera  now,  unless  it  is  from 
beyond  the  footlights.  No ;  all  that  is 
over  and  done  with,  like  so  many  other 
things.  You  have  done  the  best  that  )-ou 
possibly  could  for  me,  and  so  has  Stein- 
berger ;  and  upon  my  word,  I  believe  I 
have  done  the  best  that  I  possibly  could 
for  myself ;  but  we  couldn't  accomplish 
the  impossible.  We  have  tried  very  hard 
to  cultivate  what  doesn't  exist ;  and  now 
that  our  eyes  are  open,  we  will  stop  try- 
ing, please." 

"  What  will  you  do,  then  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that  is  rather  more  than  I  can  tell 
you.     Waterloo  Bridge,  I  think." 

"  Don't  laugh  at  me ;  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  laugh  for  a  week  at  least.  I  feel  this  a 
great  deal  more  than  you  do." 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  contradictious," 
said  Philip,  lighting  a  cigarette;  "but  I 
doubt  that." 

"  Then,  if  you  feel  it,  why  are  you  so 
easily  discouraged  .'* " 

"  Now,  Signora  Tommasini,  be  honest ; 
do  you  think  I  shall  ever  sing  respecta- 
bly.?" 

The  signora  sighed.  In  her  heart  she 
did  not  think  so;  yet  she  could  hardly 
bring  herself  to  admit  as  much  yet.  "  Per- 
haps we  were  in  too  great  a  hurry,"  she 
said. 


"  You  didn't  think  that  the  other  day. 
You  told  me,  as  you  may  remember,  that 
if  I  failed  now,  I  should  equally  fail  two 
years  hence ;  and  I  haven't  a  doubt  that 
you  were  right.  I  have  had  so  many  fail- 
ures lately  that  I  can't  burst  into  tears 
over  this  one;  but  I  am  crushed  by  it, 
nevertheless.  In  the  course  of  the  pres- 
ent year  I  have  managed  to  lose  every- 
thing in  the  world  that  I  cared  for  ;  and 
really  I  don't  see  anything  for  it  now  but 
to  get  out  of  the  world." 

The  signora,  who  had  started  by  being 
a  little  angry  with  her  friend,  began  to 
feel  sincerely  sorry  for  him.  She  knew 
that  he  would  not  blow  out  his  brains  or 
jump  over  Waterloo  Bridge ;  but  she  was 
not  so  sure  that  he  might  not  take  to 
drink,  or  otherwise  commit  moVal  suicide, 
if  a  helping  hand  were  not  held  out  to 
arrest  him. 

"  Oh,  come,"  said  she  cheerfully  ;  "  you 
need  not  put  an  end  to  yourself  because 
you  have  sung  badly  at  a  Crystal  Palace 
concert,  nor  even  because  your  cousin 
won't  marry  you.  I  have  a  dozen  plans 
in  my  head  which  we  must  try  yet,  before 
we  give  up  the  game." 

And  she  began  detailing  these  famous 
schemes,  some  of  which  were  a  little  wild, 
as  well  they  might  be,  seeing  that  she  in- 
vented them  as  she  went  along;  but  they 
had  at  least  the  effect  of  making  Philip 
laugh ;  and  before  she  went  to  bed  that 
night,  the  signora  felt  comparatively  easy 
about  him. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
WALTER'S   HASH  IS  SETTLED. 

With  July  on  the  wane,  and  invitations 
growing  fewer,  and  the  term  for  which  the 
house  in  Park  Street  had  been  hired  ap- 
proaching completion,  Mrs.  Winnington 
felt  that  it  was  high  time  for  Mr.  Stan- 
niforth  to  speak  out.  That  the  man 
could  mean  to  play  her  false,  after  all  that 
had  passed,  she  could  not  believe ;  and 
yet  there  were  moments  when  a  sickening 
suspicion  of  treachery  crossed  her  mind. 
Why  did  Mr.  Stanniforth  studiously  avoid 
meeting  her  ?  Why,  when  they  did  meet, 
did  he  assume  so  shamefaced  an  air? 
What  was  the  meaning  of  the  evident  em- 
barrassment with  which  he  had  told  her 
that  he  had  decided  to  take  Longbourne  for 
a  year?  Mrs.  Winnington  had  no  objec- 
tion to  his  taking  Longbourne.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  thought  it  would  be  a  very  com- 
fortable sort  of  family  arrangement,  and 
was  quite  disposed,  not  only  to  pay  him  a 
visit  in  the  autumn,  as  he  had  suggested, 
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but  to  make  the  house  her  headquarters, 
as  of  old,  should  her  relations  with  its 
occupier  prove  of  a  nature  to  justify  her 
in  so  doing.  But  his  manner,  while  giv- 
ing the  invitation,  had  certainly  been 
rather  odd  :  and  indeed  it  was  somewhat 
unaccountable  that  he  should  wish  to  take 
Longbourne  at  all.  The  more  she  thought 
of  it  the  more  she  became  convinced  that 
there  was  some  mystery  connected  with 
the  affair;  and  Mrs.  Winnington  had  so 
much  leisure  at  this  time  to  devote  to  the 
solving  of  mysteries  that  more  than  once 
in  the  course  of  her  speculations  she  was 
within  an  ace  of  hitting  upon  the  truth. 

She  had  been  lying  upon  her  sofa  for  a 
whole  morning,  pretending  to  read  the 
newspaper  and  tormenting  herself  with 
divers  disquieting  conjectures,  until  at 
last  further  silence  became  impossible  to 
her.  "  Edith,  dear,"  said  she,  "  I  know 
Mr.  Stanniforth  tells  you  everything.  Can 
you  guess  what  his  object  is  in  going  to 
Longbourne?  I  feel  sure  that  he  must 
have  some  particular  object." 

Edith  started  and  looked  frightened,  as 
she  always  did  when  her  mother  addressed 
her  suddenly.  It  was  not,  however,  the 
first  time  that  this  question  had  been  put 
to  her,  and  she  answered,  as  she  had  done 
on  previous  occasions,  that  she  supposed 
Mr.  Stanniforth  liked  the  country. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  that  is  no  reason  at  all. 
He  has  a  place  of  his  own,  you  know  ;  and 
in  the  natural  course  of  things  one  would 
expect  him  to  be  shooting  grouse  in  Au- 
gust. It  is  just  possible  that  he  might  be 
doing  this  to  oblige  Margaret." 

"Of  course,"  said  Edith,  "Margaret 
would  much  rather  have  him  in  the  house 
than  a  family  of  strangers,  who  would 
very  likely  have  children  and  dogs,  and 
smoke  in  their  bedrooms." 

"  But  really,  when  you  come  to  think  of 
it,  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  no  man 
would  ever  do.  Kindhearted  as  Mr.  Stan- 
niforth is  —  and  I  must  say  that  he  is 
the  most  kindhearted  man  I  ever  met —  I 
cannot  believe  that  he  would  burden  him- 
self with  a  large  country-house  merely  in 
order  to  save  his  sister-in-law  a  little 
trouble.  I  can't  help  thinking  that  those 
horrid  people  are  at  the  bottom  of  it.  No 
doubt  they  have  their  own  reasons  for 
wishing  to  get  him  into  the  neighborhood 
again;  and  poor  Mr.  Stanniforth  is  so  de- 
termined to  think  well  of  everybody  that 
a  child  might  impose  upon  him." 

"I  don't  think  Mr.  Stanniforth  is  easily 
imposed  upon,"  said  Edith.  "What  hor- 
rid people  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Oh,  those  people  at  Broom  Leas,  of 
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course.  I  have  always  felt  that  that  man 
Brune  was  not  to  be  trusted.  But  I  may 
be  wrong.  Has  Mr.  Stanniforth  ever 
spoken  to  you  about  them?" 

"He  has  mentioned  them  sometimes," 
answered  Edith,  trying  to  assume  a  care- 
less tone,  and  failing  ignominously. 

Mrs.  Winnington  fixed  a  penetrating 
gaze  upon  her  daughter.  "Edith,"  said 
she,  "  I  hope  you  are  not  concealing  any- 
thing from  me." 

Edith's  powers  of  concealment,  so  far 
as  her  mother  was  concerned,  were  small 
indeed.  When  it  came  to  direct  interro- 
gation, she  knew  quite  well  that  she  was 
done  for;  and  her  relief  was  proportion- 
ately great  when  the  servant  came  in  at 
this  critical  moment,  bearing  a  pile  of  let- 
ters, of  which  Mrs.  Winnington  took  im- 
mediate possession.    . 

Mrs.  Winnington's  creed  with  regard 
to  the  sacredness  of  her  daughter's  corre- 
spondence has  already  been  mentioned 
more  than  once  ;  and  when,  after  tearing 
open  and  tossing  aside  several  envelopes 
containing  invitations  and  bills,  she  came 
upon  one  addressed  to  Miss  Winnington, 
she  merely  held  it  up  to  the  light,  observ- 
ing, "  A  note  for  you  from  Kate,"  and  as 
a  matter  of  course  treated  it  like  its  pred- 
ecessors. 

"  I  hope  it  is  not  to  say  that  she  can't 
take  me  to  Hurlingham  to-morrow,"  re- 
marked Edith,  who  never  expected  to  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  opening  her  own 
letters  when  her  mother  was  present,  and 
who  was  not  in  the  habit  of  receiving  any 
that  all  the  world  was  not  welcome  to 
read. 

She  was  sitting  by  the  open  window, 
pulling  the  dead  leaves  from  the  smoke- 
begrimed  geraniums  that  grew  in  the  box 
outside,  and  consequently  she  did  not  see 
the  startling  effect  produced  upon  Mrs. 
Winnington  by  a  perusal  of  Lady  Trav- 
ers's  note.  The  first  intimation  that 
reached  her  of  something  being  wrong 
was  a  gasping  sound  proceeding  from  the 
room  at  her  back,  and,  turning  round,  she 
beheld  her  mother,  who  was  standing 
erect,  forgetful  of  the  gout,  and  holding 
an  open  sheet  of  paper  in  her  hand.  Mrs. 
Winnington's  jaw  had  fallen,  her  eyes 
were  dilated,  and  the  expression  of  min- 
gled wrath  and  horror  upon  her  face  was 
of  a  nature  to  strike  terror  into  the  stout- 
est heart. 

"  Edith,"  said  she,  in  a  deep,  tragic 
voice,  "  what  —  7i//tat  is  this  ?  " 

Edith,  with  blanched  cheeks  and  knock- 
ing knees,  took  the  note  extended  to  her 
and  read  it.     It  ran  as  follows:  — 
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"  Come  to  tea  to-morrow  afternoon.  I 
shall  not  be  in  until  late;  but  probably 
Walter  Brune,  whom  I  have  told  to  be 
there,  will  manage  to  entertain  you  during 
my  absence.  It  will  be  your  last  meeting 
with  him  in  this  house,  I  am  afraid;  for  I 
have  just  been  told  that  we  are  to  go  down 
to  the  country  in  the  beginning  of  next 
week.  I  suppose  you  will  be  very  sorry 
for  yourself;  but  I  don't  know  that  you 
are  more  to  be  pitied  than  other  people, 
after  all.  I  wish  I  could  change  places 
with  you,  I  know  ! 

"  Your  affectionate  sister, 

"  Kate  Travers." 

Edith  handed  the  note  back  to  her 
mother,  sank  down  upon  a  low  chair,  and 
waited.  She  could  not  have  spoken  if  it 
had  been  to  save  her  life.  Mrs.  Winning- 
ton  remained  standing;  and  for  the  space 
of  a  few  minutes  there  was  silence,  during 
which  the  rattle  of  the  passing  vehicles 
outside  and  the  ticking  of  the  clock  on 
the  mantelpiece  sounded  unnaturally  dis- 
tinct. 

"  You  have  not  a  word  to  say  for  your- 
self, then,"  began  Mrs.  Winnington,  at 
length.  "  I  may  take  it  that  you  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  this  man  at 
your  sister's  house,  and  that  you  and  she 
iiave  taken  advantage  of  my  illness  to  de- 
ceive me  in  the  cruelest  way  in  which  a 
daughter  can  deceive  her  mother." 

There  was  another  short  interval  of  si- 
lence ;  and  then  Mrs.  Winnington  also 
sat  down,  remarking  that  she  had  received 
her  death-blow.  Apparently,  however, 
she  had  yet  a  few  words  to  say  before  she 
died. 

"  For  the  last  twenty  years  and  more," 
she  groaned,  "  I  have  thought  of  nothing 
'but  my  children.  I  have  indulged  them, 
I  have  toiled  for  them,  I  have  sacrificed 
everything  that  they  might  get  on  in  the 
world  ;  and  now  I  have  my  reward  !  My 
sons  hardly  trouble  themselves  to  write- to 
me  twice  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and 
ray  daughters  bring  disgrace  upon  me.  I 
only  hope,  Edith,  that  when  you  come  to 
be  old  and  ill,  you  maybe  spared  the  pain 
of  being  ashamed  of  those  whom  you  have 
loved  and  trusted  most." 

Edith  made  an  attempt  to  speak,  but 
could  get  nothing  out  beyond  an  inarticu- 
late murmur,  and  Mrs.  Winnington  went 
on,  — 

"  How  you  can  have  the  face  to  behave 
as  you  have  done  passes  my  comprehen- 
sion !  Your  conscience  must  be  seared 
with  a  red-hot  iron.  To  think  that  while 
I  was  lying  upon  what  might  have  been 


my  deathbed  you  were  making  appoint- 
ments with  a  man  to  whom  I  had  forbidden 
you  to  speak,  and  whom  you  perfectly 
well  knew  that  you  could  never  marry ! 
I  could  not  have  believed  that  any  one  — 
least  of  all  any  child  of  mine  —  could  have 
been  so  heartless  and  wicked  !  " 

"  I  never  made  any  appointment  with 
him,"  cried  Edith,  finding  her  tongue  at 
last.  "  Once  I  got  an  invitation  to  a  con- 
cert for  him;  but  that  was  all.  I  have 
met  him  once  or  twice  since  then,  but  it 
has  only  been  by  accident." 

"  You  need  not  add  to  your  guilt  by  tell- 
ing falsehoods,"  said  her  mother  coldly. 
"  With  Kate's  note  before  me,  I  can  judge 
for  myself  how  far  these  meetings  have 
been  accidental.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
have  to  say  such  a  thing  of  one's  own 
daughter,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  I  see  Kate  again.  She  is  a  bad 
woman  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Winnington, 
her  face  reddening  and  her  voice  quiver- 
ing. "She  has  been  a  bad  daughter,  a 
bad  wife,  and  a  bad  sister." 

Edith  burst  into  tears.  "  Don't  say 
that!"  she  sobbed  out.  "Kate  has  not 
been  bad  to  me.  I  am  very  sorry — I 
know  it  was  wrong  —  but  it  was  not  what 
you  think.  I  always  told  him  we  could 
never  be  married  —  that  we  could  only 
meet  as  friends " 

"It  is  easy  to  say  that  you  are  sorry, 
now  that  you  are  found  out,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Winnington,  not  at  all  appeased. 
"  If  you  want  me  to  believe  that  you  are 
sorry,  you  must  give  me  some  proof  of 
it." 

Edith  looked  up,  and  brushed  away 
her  tears.  "What  am  I  to  do.?"  she 
asked  despairingly. 

"  You  may  well  ask  what  you  are  to  do ! 
I  don't  know  what  may  not  have  happened 
while  I  have  been  shut  up  in  the  house. 
Very  likely  everybody  knows  about  this 
disgraceful  affair,  and  you  may  have 
ruined  your  prospects,  as  well  as  broken 
my  heart.  I  can't  tell  you  what  you  are 
to  do.  One  thing,  of  course,  must  be 
done  without  delay ;  the  man  must  be 
written  to." 

Edith  got  up  and  seated  herself  at  the 
writing-table  without  a  word.  By-and-by 
she  began  a  note  under  her  mother's  dic- 
tation. "Dear  Mr.  Brune,  —  My  mother 
desires  me  to  tell  you " 

"  Stop  !  "  said  Mrs.  Winnington  abrupt- 
ly ;  "that  will  not  do.  My  wishes  and 
authority  evidently  count  for  very  little. 
You  must  write  in  your  own  name,  and 
tell  him  in  your  own  words  that  he  is 
never  to   address    you,  directly  or   indi- 
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rectly,  again,  and  that,  if  he  does  so,  you 
will  refuse  to  recognize  him.  When  you 
have  written  that  "you  can  show  me  the 
letter." 

Mrs.  Winnington  lay  down  on  the  sofa 
and  closed  her  eyes  ;  while  Edith,  with  a 
shaking  hand,  but  with  very  little  hesi- 
tation, dashed  off  the  following  mis- 
sive :  — 

"  My  dear  Walter,  —  I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Kate,  asking  me  to 
tea  to-morrow,  and  telling  me  that  you 
will  be  there.  I  cannot  go;  and  I  cannot 
meet  you  again  there,  or  anywhere  else. 
You  know,  I  told  you  from  the  first  that 
we  could  never  be  anything  more  than 
friends;  but  now  it  will  be  inpossible  for 
us  even  to  be  that.  I  need  not  give  rea- 
sons ;  but  you  must  see  yourself  that  we 
could  not  have  gone  on  meeting  as  we 
have  done  lately.  I  shall  always  feel 
grateful  to  you  for  having  thought  of  me 
for  so  long  as  you  have  done  ;  but  I  wish 
you  to  remember  what  I  said  to  you  at 
Longbourne,  and  to  understand  that  it 
was  the  truth.  I  am  sure  that,  after  this, 
you  will  not  attempt  to  see  me  or  speak 
to  me  again. 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

"  Edith  Winnington." 

It  was  thus  that  Edith  wrote  her  fare- 
well to  the  man  whom  she  loved  ;  and 
whether  she  was  a  coward  or  a  heroine, 
or  a  little  of  both,  for  so  writing,  shall  be 
decided  by  the  reader,  according  as  his 
or  her  conception  of  human  nature  may 
dictate. 

Mrs.  Winnington  was  not  pleased  with 
the  tone  of  the  composition,  but  she  al- 
lowed it  to  pass,  perceiving  that  by  no 
emendations  could  it  be  made  to  serve  its 
purpose  more  thoroughly.  "  I  suppose," 
said  she,  in  icy  accents,  *'  that  I  must  take 
your  having  written  this  as  a  proof  of  re- 
pentance—  you  had  better  ring  the  bell 
and  have  it  posted  at  once,  by  the  way  — 
a  proof  of  repentance;  but  for  anything  I 
know,  your  repentance  may  have  come 
too  late  to  be  of  any  use.  You  may  have 
lost  what  you  will  never  regain." 

"  Yes,  1  have,"  answered  Edith,  alluding 
to  an  obvious  loss  of  which  her  mother 
was  not  thinking.  **  Mamma,"  she  added 
abruptly,  "  I  have  done  as  you  told  me 
now;  I  have  given  up  everything.  I  shall 
rever  marry  Walter  IJrune  ;  but  please  to 
understand,  once  for  all,  that  I  shall  never 
marry  any  one  else." 

If  such  a  thing  can  be  imagined  as  a 
rabbit  in  the  snake-house  at  the  Zoologi- 
cal Gardens  bidding  a  boa  do  his  worst, 


some  idea  may  be  formed  of  Edith's  as- 
pect as  she  announced  this  unalterable 
determination. 

"  How  dare  you  speak  in  that  tone  to 
me?"  shouted  Mrs.  Winnington,  in  a 
rage.  "Am  I,  your  mother,  to  receive 
orders  from  you  ?  I  know  what  is  best  for 
you,  and  1  say  that  you  shall  marry  a 
suitable  person." 

"  I  won't,"  returned  Edith,  tremulously 
defiant.  "You  can't  make  me,  and  I 
won't." 

"  I  can  make  you,  and  I  will !  "  Mrs. 
Winnington  was  going  to  exclaim  ;  but 
she  checked  herself  after  the  first  two 
words,  and  adopted  another  system  of 
tactics.  "Edith,"  said  she,  in  a  piteous 
voice,  "  do  you  want  to  kill  me  ?  You  will 
kill  me  if  you  dismiss  Mr.  Stanniforth  — 
for  of  course  that  is  what  you  mean  when 
you  declare  that  you  will  never  marry. 
What  can  I  say  to  you  ?  You  treat  me 
like  an  enemy.  Because  I  love  you  — 
because  I  will  not  let  you  spoil  your  life 
—  you  hate  me." 

"Oh,  no,  no!" 

"  You  say  no  ;  but  I  must  judge  by  ac- 
tions, not  words.  Will  you  not  listen  to 
reason  ?  If  I  were  self-seeking,  as  I  know 
that  you  and  Kate  think  me,  why  should 
I  care  what  became  of  you?  What  dif- 
ference could  it  make  to  me,  an  old  woman 
with  one  foot  in  the  grave" — here  the 
foot  referred  to  kicked  convulsively  — 
"  whether  you  married  Mr.  Stanniforth  or 
a  pauper?  Strangers  may  say  or  think 
what  they  please  of  me ;  one  does  not  ex- 
pect any  charity  from  them  ;  but  it  is  very 
hard  to  be  so  misjudged  by  one's  own 
flesh  and  blood.  Edith,  my  darling,  I 
implore  you  —  I  beseech  you  upon  my 
knees  not  to  refuse  the  man  who  loves 
you." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Edith's 
proper  course  would  have  been  to  confess 
at  once  that  she  had  already  refused  the 
man,  and  to  add  that  he  did  not  love  her; 
but  this  was  more  than  she  dared  to  do. 
Her  mother's  genuine  emotion  had  had 
some  effect  upon  her;  and,  besides  that, 
she  knew  full  well  that  no  sooner  would 
Mr.  Stanniforth  have  been  proved  inelegi- 
ble  than  a  substitute  would  have  been 
selected  and  pursued.  Therefore  she  re- 
plied with  deplorable  casuistry, — 

"  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that  Mr. 
Stanniforth  cares  more  for  me  than  for 
other  people.  If  he  ever  told  me  that  he 
did " 

"  Yes  ?  —  well  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Winning- 
ton  eagerly. 

"If  he  assured  me  of  that  and  begged 
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me  to  marry  him,  perhaps  then   I  might 
think  of  it." 

Instantly  Miss  Winnington  was  en- 
folded in  her  mother's  embrace.  She  was 
kissed  and  forgiven  and  wept  over;  and, 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  she  wept  a  little 
herself  —  having,  indeed,  some  reason  for 
weeping. 

Upon  this  touching  scene  of  reconcilia- 
tion, in  which  it  must  be  confessed  that 
one  of  our  heroines  cuts  but  a  poor  figure, 
we  may  now  drop  the  curtain,  and  proceed 
to  a  less  aristocratic  quarter  of  the  town, 
in  company  with  the  postman  who  deliv- 
ered the  fatal  letter  at  Walter's  lodgings 
in  the  course  of  the  same  evening. 

It  so  chanced  that  Walter  would  not  in 
any  case  have  been  able  to  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance at  Travers  House  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  as  he  had  been  requested  to  do. 
For  an  event  had  occurred  in  the  City 
the  consequences  of  which  seemed  likely 
to  be  serious  in  more  ways  than  one,  and 
which  must  certainly  prevent  Walter  from 
considering  his  time  his  own  for  the  pres- 
ent. He  had  been  sitting  at  his  desk  at 
the  bank,  early  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
head  clerk  had  come  out  with  a  scared 
face,  and  had  whispered  to  him  that  he 
was  wanted  at  once  in  Mr.  Boulger's  pri- 
vate room.  On  obeying  this  summons, 
he  had  found  his  uncle  lying  back  in  hjs 
chair,  snoring  heavily  and  completely  un- 
conscious. 

"We  can't  rouse  him.  Do  you  think 
we  ought  to  send  for  a  doctor?"  asked 
the  head  clerk  hesitatingly;  for  Mr.  Boul- 
ger  had  reduced  his  vassals  into  so  per- 
fect a  state  of  subordination  that  he  was 
very  nearly  in  the  same  predicament  as 
that  king  of  Spain  who  was  burnt  to  death 
because  nobody  dared  to  take  the  liberty 
of  knocking  his  Majesty  down  and  rolling 
him  up  in  the  hearthrug. 

Walter  did  not  scruple  to  take  matters 
into  his  own  hands  ;  but  the  doctor,  when 
he  came,  could  do  very  little,  and  candidly 
said  so.  The  old  gentleman  was  lifted 
into  his  carriage,  and  his  nephew  drove 
with  him  to  Clapham,  where  he  resigned 
him  to  the  care  of  the  housekeeper,  prom- 
ising to  let  the  other  members  of  the 
family  know  what  had  happened,  and  to 
return  himself  the  next  day.  Then  he 
went  back  to  his  rooms  ;  and  if  he  specu- 
lated a  little  upon  the  contents  of  Mr. 
Boulger's  will  on  his  way,  I  suppose  he 
only  did  what  most  of  us  would  have  done 
in  his  place. 

The  truth  was  that  Mr.  Boulger  had  of 
late  let  fall  several  hints  which  were  of  a 
nature  to  encourage  speculation  upon  this 
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subject.  He  had  made  little  secret  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  richer  man  even 
than  he  was  generally  supposed  to  be, 
and  he  had  somewhat  ostentatiously  de- 
clared that  his  nephew  John  should  never 
sec  a  sixpence  of  his  money.  Besides 
this  nephew  John,  who,  if  he  had  behaved 
himself,  would  have  been  the  natural  per- 
son to  inherit  his  uncle's  wealth,  there 
were  sundry  other  Boulgers  of  whom 
Walter  knew  scarcely  anything;  but,  as 
the  old  gentleman  had  for  many  years 
been  upon  bad  terms  with  them  all,  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  he 
had  fixed  upon  some  one  else  to  be  his 
heir.  Walter  was  too  honest  to  pretend 
to  himself  that  his  uncle's  death  would 
cause  him  any  great  grief.  He  did  not 
want  the  poor  old  fellow  to  die  ;  but  he 
did,  of  course,  want  very  much  to  come 
into  a  large  fortune  ;  and,  as  he  made  his 
way  towards  his  lodgings  in  Bloomsbury 
through  the  heat  and  dust  of  a  July  after- 
noon, he  realized  with  great  distinctness 
what  the  possession  of  such  a  fortune 
would  mean  in  his  case.  Already  he  saw 
Mrs.  Winnington  smiling  benignly  on  the 
renewal  of  his  suit;  he  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  Lady  Travers,  and  heard 
the  ironical  comments  under  which  his 
father  would  be  sure  to  veil  the  thankful- 
ness of  a  relieved  mind. 

And  then  he  reached  home,  and  found 
Edith's  letter  waiting  for  him,  and  ceased 
forever  to  think  about  stepping  into  dead 
men's  shoes.  What  could  all  the  money 
in  the  world  do  for  him  now?  Mr.  Boul- 
ger might  leave  his  to  a  hospital  if  he 
chose,  Walter  didn't  want  it.  "Wishes 
me  to  remember  what  she  said  to  me  at 
Longbourne,  and  to  understand  that  it 
was  the  truth,"  he  muttered.  "  Oh,  I  un- 
derstand it  well  enough  !  I  have  under, 
stood  it  all  along;  only  Lady  Travers 
would  insist  upon  knowing  so  much  better 
than  I  did.  It  wasn't  such  a  very  hard 
matter  to  understand,  after  all.  The  girl 
cared  for  me  a  little,  but  not  enough  to 
put  up  with  any  hardship  for  my  sake,  and 
she  told  me  so.  Then  she  thought  I  was 
forgetting  all  about  her,  and  she  didn't 
quite  like  that;  so  she  whistled  me  back. 
I  came,  like  a  fool  as  I  was,  and  of  course 
she  immediately  discovered  again  that  she 
didn't  care  for  me.  Well ;  I'm  not  sur- 
prised. One  thing  is,  I  got  through  the 
worst  of  it  long  ago.  She  isn't  worth  my 
thinking  about,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  I 
will  think  about  her  any  more." 

Resolutions  of  this  kind  are  more  easily 
made  than  carried  out,  and  it  would  have 
been  strange  if  Walter  had  been  able  to 
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dismiss  Edith  from  his  mind  as  cavalierly 
as  he  proposed  to  do.  P^ortunately  for 
him,  however,  he  had  many  other  things 
to  think  about.  He  had  to  put  himself  in 
communication  with  Mr.  John  Boulger  ;  he 
had  to  write  and  inform  his  father  of  the 
bereavement  with  which  the  family  was 
threatened;  and  he  was  wanted  at  Clap- 
ham,  where  decency  seemed  to  require 
that  the  sick  man  should  have  at  least  one 
relative  in  the  house  with  him. 

On  the  second  day  Mr.  Boulger  died, 
never  having  spoken  since  his  seizure, 
and  Walter  could  not  help  perceiving  that 
the  servants  regarded  him  as  the  heir.  It 
was  to  him  they  came  for  instructions  as 
to  the  funeral  and  so  forth,  and  he  was  a 
little  puzzled  how  to  act,  until  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  John  Boulger  from  the  north  of 
England  relieved  him  of  all  authority  and 
embarrassment. 

Mr.  John  Boulger  was  a  middle-aged 
man,  who  had  probably  quarrelled  with 
his  uncle  in  consequence  of  a  too  great 
similarity  in  their  dispositions.  He  was 
not  particularly  cordial  in  his  manner  to 
Walter,  nor,  perhaps,  under  the  circum- 
stances, could  he  have  been  expected  to 
be  so ;  but  he  seemed  disposed  to  make 
the  best  of  an  unfortunate  business. 

"  The  old  man  has  not  treated  me  well," 
he  said;  "but  I  don't  complain.  I  didn't 
choose  to  truckle  to  him,  and  he  told  me 
plainly  that  he  meant  to  disinherit  me. 
If  you  have  been  more  lucky,  I  shall  not 
grudge  you  your  luck." 

"I  don't  think  I  have  ever  truckled  to 
him,"  said  Walter. 

"  Well,  it  makes  no  difference  to  me.  I 
wouldn't  count  too  much  upon  anything, 
though,  if  I  were  you.  It  would  be  just 
like  my  uncle  to  have  left  every  penny  to 
his  housekeeper." 

Mr.  Boulger  was  interred  with  all  the 
pomp  that  the  occasion  appeared  to  call 
for,  and  his  hearse  was  followed  to  the 
grave  by  many  empty  carriages  and  by  a 
very  respectable  concourse  of  relations, 
of  whom  Mr.  Brune  was  one.  Walter 
had  thought  that  his  father  ought  to  be 
present,  and  Mr.  John  Boulger  had  con- 
curred in  this  view.  Mr.  Brune  had  jour- 
neyed up  from  Crayminster,  and  took  his 
place  in  the  drawing-room  at  Clapham 
among  the  other  gentlemen  who  were 
wailing,  with  the  exaggeratedly  careless 
demeanor  which  every  one  assumes  at 
such  times,  to  hear  the  will  read. 

His  name  was  among  the  first  men- 
tioned. His  brother-in-law  had  bequeathed 
hin)  five  thousand  pounds  "as  a  small 
token  of  regard."     This  legacy  gave  uni- 


versal satisfaction.  It  cleared  one  com- 
petitor off  the  field  ;  it  seemed  large  to 
Mr.  Brune,  who  had  never  expected  any- 
thing; and  it  was  too  small  to  be  grudged 
by  anybody.  A  like  amount  went  to  two 
of  the  Boulger  clan,  who  received  the 
news  of  their  good  fortune  much  as  a  man 
who  has  bought  a  half-crown  ticket  in  a 
State  lottery,  and  has  dreamed  of  securing 
the  grand  prize,  receives  the  news  that 
he  has  won  twenty  pounds.  Then  there 
was  an  almost  imperceptible  pause;  after 
which  the  name  of  Walter  Brune  was  read 
out  with  an  emphasis  and  deliberation 
which  seemed  to  presage  great  things. 
"  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  nephew  Wal- 
ter Brune  "  —  another  pause  of  a  second, 
during  which  the  ears  of  all  present  were 
pricked  up — "the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds." 

A  profound  sensation  was  caused  by 
this  announcement.  Walter  himself  did 
not  dare  to  raise  his  eyes  from  the  carpet. 
He  was  not  astonished,  nor,  at  the  mo- 
ment, was  he  particularly  delighted.  He 
had  felt  sure  that  the  old  man  had  meant 
to  do  something  of  the  kind,  and  the  chief 
sensation  of  which  he  was  conscious  was 
the  unpleasant  one  that  all  these  good 
people  must  be  regarding  him  as  a  robber 
and  supplahter.  He  was  so  ill  at  ease 
that  he  hardly  took  in  the  sense  of  what 
the  lawyer  was  reading,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  testator  had  desired  thus  to 
mark,  not  only  his  affection  for  "the  said 
Walter  Brune,"  but  his  sense  of  the  in- 
justice done  in  past  years  to  the  said 
Walter  Brune's  mother.  Nor  did  he  quite 
realize  the  important  fact  that  the  residue 
of  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  amount- 
ing to  rather  more  than  double  his  share, 
went,  after  all,  to  Mr.  John  Boulger,  whose 
sterling  worth  and  businesslike  qualities 
had,  it  appeared,  been  more  highly  ap- 
preciated than  that  gentleman  had  sup- 
posed. 

"  So  you  are  a  rich  man,"  said  Mr. 
Brune  to  his  son,  as  they  walked  away, 
across  Clapham  Common,  arm  in  arm. 

"Yes,"  answered  Walter.  "I  don't 
know  that  I  care  much  about  it." 

"  You  ungrateful  young  beggar  !  Why, 
I  am  jumping  with  joy  at  the  thought  of 
my  poor  five  thousand  pounds.  Your 
Uncle  William  must  have  been  worth 
over  half  a  million  of  money.  Who  would 
have  thought  it !  " 

"  I  am  very  glad  he  didn't  leave  it  all  to 
me,"  remarked  Walter.  "  I  was  half  afraid 
he  would." 

•'So,  I  imagine,  was  John  Boulger;  but 
both  your  fears  and  his  were  groundless, 
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you  see;  so  you  can  rejoice  with  a  clear 
conscience.  Why  your  uncle  should  have 
left  you  anything  at  all,  I  don't  know;  but 
we  must  presume  that  the  luck  of  the 
Brunes,  which  has  been  on  the  ebb  for  so 
many  years,  has  turned  at  last.  It  cer- 
tainly was  about  time." 

"My  luck  hasn't  turned,"  remarked 
Walter  gloomily. 

"  I  wouldn't  be  too  sure  of  that.  I  know 
what  you  mean  —  young  fellows  only  mean 
one  thing  when  they  speak  in  that  lachry- 
mose voice  ;  but,  if  you  won't  think  me  too 
cynical,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  def- 
erentially that  money  turns  luck  in  more 
ways  than  one." 

"It  won't  in  my  case,"  answered  Wal- 
ter, shaking  his  head.  "  Mine  is  one  of 
those  hopeless  cases  which  nothing  can 
mend,  and  there's  no  good  in  talking 
about  it." 

After  that  he  was  easily  persuaded  to 
talk  about  it;  and,  indeed,  talked  about 
nothing  else  in  the  hansom  which  his 
father  presently  hailed,  and  which  took 
them  to  Bloomsbury,  where  Edith's  un- 
compromising letter  was  submitted  to  Mr. 
Brune's  inspection. 

"You  see,"  said  Walter,  "there's  no 
getting  over  that.  She  tells  me  in  black 
and  white  that  she'll  have  nothing  more 
to  say  to  me." 

Mr.  Brune  laughed.  "My  dear  boy," 
said  he,  "you  are  too  literal.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  you  can't  trace  the  claws 
of  the  old  cat  in  this?  As  I  read  the 
letter,  it  simply  means,  'Mamma  has 
sworn  to  shut  me  up  in  a  dark  room,  and 
keep  me  on  bread  and  water,  if  ever  I 
speak  to  you  again;  and  so,  much  as  I 
regret  it,  I  must  beg  you  to  cease  follow- 
ing me  about.' " 

"Perhaps  that  is  what  it  does  mean; 
but  isn't  that  equivalent  to  saying  that 
she  cares  very  little  about  me?" 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  Go  and  tell 
her  to  morrow  that  you  have  a  matter  of 
seven  thousand  a  year  to  lay  at  her  feet, 
and  no  doubt  she  will  give  you  the  de- 
sired information  herself." 

"  I  shall  not  do  that,"  said  Walter  de- 
cisively. "  I  want  her  to  care  for  me,  not 
for  my  money;  and,  supposing  that  she 
did  accept  me  now,  how  could  I  tell  what 
her  motive  might  be?" 

"Ah,  you  are  already  beginning  to  find 
out  where  the  shoe  of  Dives  pinches. 
But  cheer  up;  you  are  not  so  tremen- 
dously opulent,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
and  1  have  no  doubt  Edith  could  make  a 
much  better  bargain  for  herself  if  she 
chose.     I  should  be  sorry  to  affirm  posi- 
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lively  that  Mrs.  Winnington  will  welcome 
you  even  now." 

"She  won't  have  the  chance,"  said 
Walter.  "  I  have  been  played  fast  and 
loose  with  long  enough,  and  I  am  sick  of 
it.     I  shall  never  marry." 

"  If  there  were  the  smallest  chance  in 
the  world  of  your  sticking  to  that  resolu- 
tion," answered  his  father,  "  I  might  per- 
haps hesitate  to  try  and  turn  you  from  it; 
but  as  there  is  none,  I  think  you  had  bet- 
ter marry  your  first  love  —  always  sup- 
posing that  she  will  have  you." 

Walter  said  he  was  convinced  that  she 
would  not  have  him  ;  but  that,  whether  or 
no,  he  would  not  humiliate  himself  by 
asking  her  again  ;  and  he  adhered  to  this 
determination  so  obstinately  that  his  fa- 
ther, who  sympathized  with  the  young 
man's  feeling,  though  he  foresaw  that  it 
would  not  be  a  permanent  one,  ceased  at 
last  to  press  the  point.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening,  however,  he  suggested  a 
compromise. 

"  I  mean  to  call  upon  our  good  friend 
Mrs.  Winnington  to-morrow,"  said  he. 
"  Being  in  town,  you  know,  it  will  be  only 
a  proper  act  of  politeness  to  do  so;  and 
if,  at  the  same  time,  I  can  find  out  how 
the  land  lies,  I  suppose  you  won't  be  very 
angry  with  me." 

Walter,  by  way  of  reply,  only  shook 
hands  with  his  father,  who  laughed  and 
said,  "  Don't  mistake  wounded  vanity  for 
pride,  my  boy.  You  are  the  least  vain 
man  I  ever  met,  so  I  may  say  that  to  you. 
Now  go  to  bed  ;  and  prepare  yourself  for 
a  disappointment  when  1  come  back  and 
tell  you  that  Edith  is  engaged  to  a  duke 
with  a  larger  annual  income  than  the 
whole  of  your  capital." 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

MRS.  STANNIFORTH  CAN'T  CONTROL  HER 
NERVES. 

Colonel  Kenyon  was  very  patient 
and  very  steadfast;  but  his  patience  was 
not  absolutely  inexhaustible,  and  in  the 
six-and-fortieth  year  of  his  age  and  the 
eighteenth  of  Margaret's  reign  over  his 
heart,  he  was  beginning  to  bethink  him- 
self that  steadfastness  had  been  of  little 
service  to  him  in  the  past,  while  it  was 
certain  that  patience  could  not  help  him 
much  in  the  future.  What  was  the  good 
of  being  patient  when  there  was  nothing 
to  wait  for  and  nothing  to  expect  ? 

"Women,"  said  Colonel  Kenyon  sol- 
emnly, one  evening  after  mess,  to  the  old 
friend  who  sat  on  his  right  hand,  "are  the 
very  deuce,  unless  you  understand  how 
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to  deal  with  them.  Some  men,  you  know, 
treat  them  as  toys,  and  I  believe  that's 
the  right  plan;  but  if  you  can't  manage 
that,  why,  the  less  you  have  to  say  to 
them  the  better.  At  least,  that's  my  view  ; 
I  don't  know  whether  it's  yours." 

The  above  disparaging  estimate  of  the 
opposite  sex  was  due  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  extraordinary  behavior  of  Mrs. 
Stanniforth,  who,  a  short  time  before 
this,  had  written  somewhat  coldly  to  in- 
form Hugh  that  Philip's  engagement  to 
Nellie  Brune  was  broken  off  —  "which," 
said  she,  "you  will  consider  good  news 
no  doubt"  —  and  who  had  at  the  same 
time  mentioned  that,  as  she  was  about  to 
let  her  house  for  an  indefinite  period,  and 
could  not  say  exactly  what  her  address 
might  be  at  first,  she  would  be  unable  to 
correspond  with  him  quite  so  regularly  a$ 
she  had  lately  done.  An  urgent  written 
request  for  more  precise  information  had 
remained  unanswered;  and  thus  it  was 
that  Hugh  had  arrived  at  the  pardon- 
able conclusion  that  women  are  the  very 
deuce. 

But,  although  he  tried  hard  to  be  angry, 
he  made  but  a  partial  success  of  it.  He 
knew  that,  however  foolish  might  be  Mar- 
garet's motives  for  desiring  to  shroud  her 
movements  in  mystery,  they  would  not  be 
selfish  ones;  and  when  he  learnt  that 
Mrs.  Winnington  was  entertaining  fash- 
ionable circles  in  London,  and  that  Ma- 
rescalchi  had  been  seen  disporting  him- 
self in  the  highest  of  society,  a  painful 
suspicion  crossed  his  mind  that  economy 
might  be  found  to  be  at  the  root  of  this 
sudden  wish  for  change.  He  had  heard 
with  much  satisfaction  of  the  collapse  of 
Philip's  grand  scheme  for  turning  things 
topsy-turvy  at  Longbourne  ;  but  this  sat- 
isfaction had  been  tempered  with  anxie- 
ty; for,  Brune  or  no  Brune,  there  Philip 
remained,  an  expensive  encumbrance, 
who  would  never  earn  a  penny  for  him- 
self to  the  end  of  his  days,  and  who,  as 
it  appeared,  was  not  a  whit  abashed  by  his 
failure,  nor  any  less  extravagant  in  his 
tastes  than  of  yore. 

Business  and  his  destiny  took  Colonel 
Kenyon  up  to  London  in  the  last  days  of 
Julv.  Business  kept  him  at  the  War 
Office  all  the  morning,  and  his  destiny 
led  him  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
to  a  place  which  it  had  never  been  one 
of  his  habits  to  frequent  on  week-days. 
He  was  walking  down  a  certain  street, 
on  his  way  to  his  club,  when  an  open 
church-door,  through  which  a  sound  of 
subdued  chanting  escaped  into  the  outer 
air,  attracted   his  attention.     He  stopped 


and  peered  into  the  gloom.  He  thought 
it  looked  very  cool  and  quiet  and  peaceful 
in  there,  and,  after  hesitating  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  took  off  his  hat  and  stole  softly 
up  the  aisle  on  tiptoe.  The  service  was 
nearly  over,  and  Hugh  had  not  been  five 
minutes  in  church  when  the  congregation, 
which  was  not  a  large  one,  was  dismissed. 
He  lingered  a  while,  thinking  of  that 
morning,  nearly  a  year  ago,  when  he  had 
knelt  behind  Margaret  in  the  little  church 
at  Longbourne,  and  wondering  where  she 
was  now.  Then  he  turned,  with  a  sigh, 
to  go  away,  and,  behold  !  there  she  was, 
at  his  elbow. 

She  was  still  kneeling,  and  her  face  was 
hidden  in  her  hands  ;  but  Hugh  knew  her 
at  once,  despite  the  rather  strange  garb 
in  which  she  was  attired.  She  wore  a 
close-fitting  black  straw  bonnet,  without 
ornament  of  any  kind,  and  a  long  black 
cloak  enveloped  her  from  head  to  foot. 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  muttered  Hugh 
to  himself.  "This  is  that  old  Jack-in- 
the-green  Langley's  doing.  Now,  if  he 
has  made  her  take  vows  or  any  tom- 
foolery of  that  kind,  hang  me  if  1  don't 
go  down  and  wring  his  old  neck  !  " 

Then  he  remembered  where  he  was, 
and  moved  hastily  off  to  the  porch,  where 
he  felt  that  he  could  with  more  propri- 
ety indulge  in  profane  ejaculations,  while 
waiting  for  Margaret.  He  had  to  wait 
some  time.  Once  or  twice  he  peeped 
in  to  make  sure  that  she  had  not  es- 
caped by  some  side  door ;  but  she  was 
still  there,  in  the  same  attitude,  and  mo- 
tionless ;  and  Hugh  was  made  uncom- 
fortable by  the  verger,  who  eyed  him  at 
first  inquiringly,  and  then  suspiciously,  as 
a  responsible  person,  with  valuable  church 
plate  under  his  charge,  and  a  dread  of 
swell-mobsmen  before  his  mind,  might  be 
excused  for  doing. 

At  length  Margaret  rose  and  made  her 
way  towards  the  door  with  a  slow,  drag- 
ging step.  Hugh  could  see  that  she 
seemed  to  be  steadying  herself  by  the 
benches  as  she  walked ;  but  he  could  not 
distinguish  her  features  until  the  sun- 
light fell  upon  them.  Then  he  started 
back,  with  an  exclamation  of  horror. 
She  was  extremely  pale,  there  were  black 
circles  under  her  eyes,  her  face  was 
drawn  as  after  a  long  illness,  and  as  she 
stepped  out  into  the  air  she  coughed  in 
a  manner  which  caused  Hugh's  lieart  to 
stop  beating  for  an  instant.  Before  he 
could  speak,  she  had  caught  sight  of  him. 

"Oh,  Hugh!"  she  cried,  "have  you 
come  here  to  look  for  me  ?  Oh,  how 
glad  I  am !       You  must   take  me  home, 
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Hugh.  I  can't  bear  it  any  longer  ;  and  I 
feel  so  dreadfully  ill,  I  think  I  must  be 
going  to  die.  What  made  you  think  of 
coming  here  for  me  ?  " 

Her  manner  was  very  odd  and  ex- 
cited, her  voice  shook,  and  she  trem- 
bled so  much  that  Hugh  instinctively  held 
out  his  arm  to  support  her.  His  con- 
sternation was  extreme;  but  he  endeav- 
ored not  to  show  it,  nor  did  he  ask  any 
questions,  for  he  saw  that  Margaret  was 
really  ill,  and  that  it  behoved  him  to  rise 
to  the  level  of  the  occasion.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done,  he  thought,  was  to  get 
her  home  and  send  for  the  doctor;  expla- 
nations might  come  later. 

Therefore  he  lost  no  time  in  calling  a 
hansom,  and  said  reassuringly,  "Yes, 
yes  ;  I  have  come  to  look  after  you  :  and 
here's  the  cab,  you  see,  waiting.  You'll 
be  all  right  now." 

Margaret  laughed  rather  hysterically. 
"  You  think  I  have  gone  out  of  my  mind," 
said  she, "  but  I  assure  you  I  am  perfectly 
sane.  Seeing  you  so  suddenly  startled 
me,  and  I  began  to  talk  nonsense.  Of 
course  you  could  not  really  have  known 
that  1  was  here.  I  caught  a  bad  cold  when 
I  first  came  to  London,  and  I  went  out  too 
soon  after  it,  and  since  then  I  have  been 
trying  to  do  things  which  are  beyond  me  ; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  I  have  brok- 
en down  altogether,  and " 

"  Never  mind  about  all  that,"  inter- 
rupted Hugh.  "  I  have  come  just  in  time 
to  pick  you  up,  you  see.  Now,  if  you'll 
let  me  help  you  into  the  hansom,  we'll  be 
off." 

Margaret  submitted  without  a  word.  It 
struck  her  as  quite  natural  that  her  com- 
panion should  take  up  that  authoritative 
tone,  and  she  rather  liked  it.  He,  on  his 
side,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  alarm  and  dis- 
tress, was  conscious  of  a  certain  inward 
exultation  at  her  obedience.  It  seemed  as 
if  at  last,  after  so  many  years,  he  and  she 
had  found  their  proper  respective  posi- 
tions. 

"  Where  shall  I  tell  the  man  to  drive 
to?"  he  asked. 

This  very  natural  request  produced  a 
curious  effect  upon  Margaret.  "  I  did 
not  think  of  that,"  she  murmured,  shrink- 
ing back  into  the  corner  of  the  cab.  "I 
am  staying  at  a  Nurses'  Institution.  Oh, 
Hugh,  do  you  know,  I  don't  think  I  can 
go  back  there  !  " 

Hugh,  who  was  standing  up  with  his 
back  to  the  horse,  uttered  an  aspiration 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Langley,  which  was 
unheard  by  Margaret,  and  which,  it  may 
be  hoped,  did  not  shock  the  cabman.     He 


stooped  down  to  say  cheerfully,  "  Of 
course  you  are  not  going  back  there.  I 
was  only  doubting  whether  you  would  like 
to  go  to  Mrs.  Winnington,  or " 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  said  Margaret  quickly. 

"No,  to  be  sure.  Not  to  Mrs.  Win- 
nington. Then  —  let  me  see  —  where 
shall  we  go  ?" 

"  How  silly  you  are  !  "  exclaimed  Mar- 
garet, half  laughing,  half  crying;  "  why  do 
you  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  an  escaped 
lunatic?  I  had  better  go  to  lodgings 
somewhere,  I  suppose.  Don't  you  know 
of  any  ?  " 

Hugh  at  once  thought  of  a  certain  quiet 
hotel,  much  frequented  by  the  clerical 
dignitaries  of  Crayminster,  where  both  he 
and  Margaret  had  been-l<nown  from  child- 
hood. He  gave  this  address  to  the  cab- 
man and  then  sat  down  beside  Marga- 
ret. 

"You  are  very  good,"  said  she.  And 
after  a  pause,  "  I  ought  to  explain  my 
ridiculous  behavior.  You  know  I  wrote 
to  you  that  I  was  going  away  from  Long- 
bourne  for  a  time.  The  fact  is,  I  took  a 
fancy  to  learn  nursing,  so  I  applied  to 
Mr.  Langley,  who  got  them  to  take  me  in 
at  this  institution." 

"  Brutes  !  "  muttered  Hugh,  who  was  in 
a  state  of  boiling  indignation,  which  he 
had  some  difficulty  in  repressing.  "So 
they  have  been  starving  you  and  ill-treat- 
ing you,  have  they?  " 

"  Oh,  dear  no  !  they  have  been  as  kind 
as  possible;  it  was  all  my  own  fault. 
They  told  me  I  was  not  the  least  fit  for 
the  work,  and  I  am  afraid  they  were 
right." 

Hugh  grunted.  "And  I  suppose  it  was 
they  who  made  you  dress  yourself  up  in 
this  —  this  waterproof  thing,"  said  he, 
looking  with  much  disfavor  at  Margaret's 
long  garment. 

"  It  isn't  waterproof,"  she  answered 
with  a  little  laugh.  "If  it  had  been,  per- 
haps I  shouldn't  have  got  wet  through  on 
the  first  day,  which  was  the  beginning  of 
all  my  troubles.  They  couldn't  let  me 
wear  their  dress,  you  see,  as  I  don't  be- 
long to  the  order ;  but  of  course  they 
expect  any  one  staying  with  them  to  adopt 
some  unremarkable  sort  of  costume  ;  so  I 
did  my  best.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded very  well  in  making  myself  unre- 
markable," she  added  ruefully. 

"  Not  very,"  Hugh  agreed. 

"  That  is  the  worst  of  being  so  tall ;  the"" 
more  one  tries  to  efface  oneself  the  more 
certain  one  is  of  looking  a  conspicuous 
guy.  Oh,  Hugh,  how  delightful  it  is  to 
see  you  again  !     I  feel  a  thousand  times 
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better  already.  There  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  me,  really,  and  I  believe  I 
ought  to  go  back  to  the  institution." 

"  You  may  as  well  make  up  your  mind 
at  once  that  you  will  never  cross  the 
threshold  of  that  establishment  again," 
answered  Hugh.  "As  soon  as  I  have 
seen  you  comfortably  settled  in  the  hotel, 
I  mean  to  go  there  and  tell  them  that  you 
have  bolted.  If  that  don't  suit  them,  I 
can't  help  it." 

In  moments  of  great  perturbation  Colo- 
nel Kenyon  always  felt  a  longing  to  go 
at  somebody's  throat,  and  he  almost 
hoped  to  discover  some  proof  of  cruelty 
or  neglect  on  the  part  of  these  charitable 
ladies,  so  that  he  might  relieve  his  feel- 
ings by  giving  them  an  outsider's  candid 
opinion  of  them  and  all  their  works. 
Meanwhile  there  were  more  important 
things  to  be  thought  of. 

Rooms  were  obtained  at  the  hotel  with- 
out difiiculty,  and  Hugh  explained  to  the 
landlady  that  Mrs.  Stanniforth's  visit  had 
been  rather  hastily  decided  upon,  and  that 
her  luggage  might  be  expected  to  arrive 
before  long.  Then  he  ordered  some  tea, 
insisted  uix)n  having  a  fire  lighted,  though 
the  thermometer  stood  at  seventy-five  de- 
grees in  the  shade,  and  bustled  about, 
opening  and  shutting  doors  and  windows 
in  some  perplexity  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  next. 

Margaret  sat  passively  watching  him, 
too  weary  to  question  his  proceedings. 

"Where's  your  maid?"  he  asked  ab- 
ruptly. 

"  Oh,  she  is  with  her  friends  !  I  couldn't 
bring  her  with  me,  you  know." 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing!  Give 
me  her  address,  please." 

And  in  a  few  minutes  a  telegram  was 
on  its  way  to  the  young  woman  in  ques- 
tion desiring  her  immediate  attendance 
upon  her  mistress. 

"  And  now,"  said  Hugh,  "  I  think  I'd 
better  go  off  to  that  in  — ahem  ! — institu- 
tion, and  get  your  things." 

The  lady  superior  who  received  Colo- 
nel Kenyon  was  a  stout  person,  whose 
habihments  closely  resembled  those  worn 
by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent-de-Paul.  She 
listened  to  her  visitor's  communication 
blandly,  and  fully  concurred  in  his  obser- 
vation that  Mrs.  Stanniforth  ought  never 
to  have  been  allowed  10  go  to  such  a  place 
at  all.  It  was,  she  added,  quite  against 
their  rules  to  make  these  irregular  ar- 
rangements, and  she  had  only  consented 
to  do  so  in  this  instance  as  a  particular 
favor  to  one  whom  she  greatly  esteemed. 
But  she  smiled  in  a  rather  provoking  way 


when  Hugh  went  on  to  assert  that  Mrs. 
Stanniforth  had  "  half  killed  herself." 

"I  think,"  said  she,  "you  will  find  that 
there  is  nothing  very  serious  the  matter. 
Mrs.  Stanniforth  appears  to  have  a  very 
highly  strung  nervous  temperament,  and 
I  believe  she  has  been  rather  upset  by 
what  she  has  seen  at  the  hospital.  Prob- 
ably a  few  days'  rest  will  be  all  that  wil! 
be  required  to  set  her  right." 

"  God  bless  my  soul !  "  exclaimed  Hugh, 
"  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  been 
taking  her  to  see  people's  legs  and  arms 
cut  off?     Well,  this  is  outrageous  !  " 

The  lady  superior  continued  to  smile 
in  a  manner  that  was  at  once  superior  and 
ladylike.  "  When  people  wish  to  learn 
nursing,"  she  remarked,  "the  first  thing 
they  have  to  do  is  to  learn  to  control  their 
nerves.  Otherwise  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  of  much  use.  Mrs.  Stanniforth,  by 
her  own  wish,  has  begun  with  the  ordi- 
nary course  ;  but  she  does  not  seem  to 
have  come  to  us  with  any  intention  of 
persevering  in  the  work,  and  that  being 
so,  it  is  of  course  better  that  she  should 
leave  us.  Indeed,  as  I  told  you  before, 
we  should  not  have  received  her,  if  Mr. 
Langley  had  not  made  a  personal  point 
of  it." 

"I  shall  make  a  personal  point  of  giv- 
ing Mr.  Langley  a  piece  of  my  mind  the 
next  time  I  meet  him,"  cried  Colonel 
Kenyon,  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  com- 
ing to  loggerheads  with  this  urbane  lady, 
who  only  smiled  again,  and  looked  at  him 
as  if  she  thought  him  a  very  foolish  per- 
son indeed. 

His  next  step  was  to  go  off  for  the  doc- 
tor, who,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
was  not  at  home.  He  left  a  message  for 
him,  begging  him  to  call  on  Mrs.  Stanni- 
forth the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and 
then  returned  to  the  hotel,  where  he  was 
pleased  to  find  his  invalid  looking  much 
more  like  herself.  There  was  a  faint  color 
in  her  cheeks  now,  and  she  had  regained 
something  of  her  ordinary  serenity  of 
demeanor;  but  she  scarcely  touched  the 
dinner  which,  at  her  request,  Hugh  shared 
with  her,  and  every  time  that  she  coughed 
the  anxious  colonel  became  hot  and  cold 
all  over. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  how  ashamed  I  feel  of 
myself,"  she  said.  "  I  always  knew  that 
I  was  a  poor  creature,  but  I  had  no  idea 
of  how  bad  I  was  until  they  took  me  to 
see  all  those  horrors."  And  she  shud- 
dered at  the  recollection. 

"  Don't  speak  of  it !  "  exclaimed  Hugh. 
"As  for  the  man  Langley " 

"Now,  Hugh,  you  must  not  scold  poor 
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Mr.  Langley,  please.  It  was  I  who  asked 
him  to  «;et  me  into  some  place  of  the 
kind,  and  he  took  an  immense  deal  of 
trouble  to  arrange  it  for  me." 

"  The  more  fool  he  !  He  ought  to  have 
had  the  sense  to  see  that  your  health 
would  never  stand  that  sort  of  thing. 
What  could  have  tempted  you  to  go  in 
for  it?" 

"  Well,  I  was  obliged  to  find  some  way 
of  abolishing  myself  for  a  time.  If  I  tell 
you  how  it  was,  will  you  promise  not  to 
be  angry  with  me  .^ " 

"  I'll  promise  not  to  be  angry  with  j/ou," 
answered  Hugh,  only  laying  a  slight  stress 
upon  the  last  word,  so  as  to  be  at  the 
same  time  truthful  and  to  reserve  his  fu- 
ture liberty  of  sentiment. 

"  I  was  getting  into  difficulties  :  that  is 
the  truth.  If  I  had  remained  at  Long- 
bourne,  I  should  have  been  in  serious 
trouble  before  the  autumn  ;  so  I  decided 
to  let  the  house,  dismiss  the  servants,  and 
live  upon  as  little  as  I  could  for  three 
months.  I  haven't  quite  carried  out  my 
plan,  you  see;  but,  as  Tom  Stanniforth 
has  taken  the  place  and  all  my  expenses 
are  so  much  reduced,  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  get  on  now." 

"  My  dear  Margaret,  why  in  the  world 
did  you  not  apply  to  me  ?  Of  course,  you 
could  have  had  any  money  that  you  re- 
quired," said  Hugh,  bethinking  himself 
that  if  difficulties  had  arisen  with  his  co- 
executor,  it  would  have  been  a  simple 
matter  for  him  to  sell  out  a  thousand  or 
so  of  his  own,  and  say  nothing  about  it. 

"Oh,  I  dared  not  do  that!  I  felt  that 
I  was  in  disgrace  with  old  Mr.  Stanni- 
forth as  it  was.  And,  besides,  I  should 
have  had  to  ask  for  so  much.  I — there 
was  a  rather  sudden  call  made  upon  me," 
added  Margaret  hesitatingly. 

"  I  see,"  said  Hugh.  And  presently  he 
inquired,  with  all  the  indifference  that  he 
could  muster,  "  Which  of  them  was  it, 
this  time?" 

Margaret  made  no  reply;  so  he  repeat- 
ed his  question,  and  then  she  looked  up 
at  him  deprecatingly. 

"  Must  I  say  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  not  unless  you  like.  Only  I  know 
it  was  one  or  other  of  them ;  so  you 
might  as  well  tell  me  which  it  was.  As  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  I  should  rather  like 
to  know." 

"Well,  it  was  Philip,  then.  It  is  so 
difficult  to  speak  to  you  about  Philip, 
Hugh  ;  because  you  are  always  sure  to 
be  agjiinst  him,  and  I  know  he  has  done 
many  foolish  things.  But  we  all  do  fool- 
ish things  sometimes  ;  and  what  more  can 


you  expect  of  any  one  than  that  he  should 
say  he  is  sorry?" 

"You  might  expect  him  to  de  sorry, 
perhaps." 

"  So  he  was  sorry.  He  was  more  than 
sorry ;  he  was  perfectly  wretched,  poor 
fellow!  And  if  he  has  sinned,  he  has 
been  punished.  Even  you  will  allow  that 
the  discovery  which  he  made  about  his 
father's  marriage  was  a  terrible  blow." 

"  Oh,  that  was  a  great  sell,  no  doubt." 

"And  then  there  was  his  quarrel  with 
Nellie,  which  was  worse.  I  must  say  that 
I  think  his  punishment  has  been  severe 
enough.  He  came  home  on  purpose  to 
confess  everything  to  me,  poor  boy;  and, 
after  all,  it  was  nothing  so  very  unpar- 
donable that  he  had  to  confess." 

Colonel  Kenyon,  who  considered  Ma- 
rescalchi  altogether  unpardonable,  held 
his  peace  while  the  history  of  Philip's 
brief  married  life,  and  of  the  gambling 
debt  which  he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as. 
to  incur,  was  being  related.  He  held  his 
peace,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  vex 
Margaret;  but  it  cost  him  no  small  effort 
to  do  so,  and  he  changed  the  subject  as 
soon  as  possible  by  inquiring  after  Mrs. 
Winnington,  "  who  must  have  been  feel- 
ing very  anxious  about  you,  I  should 
think,"  said  he.  "Did  you  tell  her  what 
you  were  doing  in  London  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  answered  Margaret ;  "  I 
thought  it  better  not  to  let  her  know  that 
I  was  in  London  at  all.  It  would  only 
have  spoilt  her  pleasure  and  Edith's." 

"But  where  did  they  think  you  w'ere? 
I  presume  you  must  have  told  them  some- 
thing." 

"Well,  I  gave  them  a  sort  of  a  hint," 
said  Margaret. 

"Oh,  a  sort  of  a  hint!  And  with  that 
they  were  quite  satisfied,  I  suppose." 

Colonel  Kenyon  had  to  shut  his  mouth 
very  tight  to  keep  himself  from  saying 
more ;  and  he  was  not  sorry  when  the 
arrival  of  Margaret's  maid  gave  him  an 
opportunity  for  retiring  wiihout  further 
mention  of  the  names  of  Philip  and  Mrs. 
Winnington.  But,  as  he  walked  away,  he 
said  to  himself  that  if  somebody  would 
take  those  two  persons  and  throw  them 
neck  and  crop  into  the  Thames,  society 
would  be  rid  of  two  of  its  most  worthless 
members. 

Colonel  Kenyon,  who  did  not  hastily 
condemn  his  neighbors,  was  very  thor-" 
ough  in  his  condemnation  of  them  whei 
once  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  the] 
ought  to  be  condemned:  in  like  manner^ 
being  slow  to  wrath,  his  anger,  if  roused, 
was  hardly  to  be  appeased   by  anything 
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short  of  blood-letting.  A  night's  rest, 
therefore,  brought  about  no  change  in  his 
feelings  towards  that  ungrateful  pair,  and 
he  was  still  further  incensed,  in  the  course 
of  the  morning,  by  the  doctor,  who  was 
pleased  to  couch  his  report  in  a  tone  of 
gentle  remonstrance. 

"Mrs.  Stanniforth  really  requires  care- 
ful looking  after;  she  has  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  a  serious  illness.  I  told  her 
mother,  years  ago,  that  she  was  a  person 
who  might  easily  become  consumptive; 
and  consumption,  as  I  need  hardly  tell 
you,  is  just  one  of  those  diseases  which 
attack  you  when  you  are  down.  She  tells 
me  she  has  let  her  place,  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  it.  Get  Mrs.  Winnington  to 
go  abroad  with  her,  as  she  did  before,  and 
keep  her  abroad  for  the  winter.  She  must 
be  amused  ;  and  she  really  must  not  be 
allowed  to  play  these  tricks  with  herself." 

"  I'll  speak  to  Mrs.  Winnington,"  said 
Hugh  rather  grimly. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  do  so;  and  im- 
press upon  her  that,  unless  she  wishes  to 
lose  her  daughter,  she  must  take  more 
care  of  her.  Mrs.  Stanniforth  is  not  a 
person  who  can  take  care  of  herself." 

"To  lose  her!"  repeated  Hugh  aghast. 
"Do  you  think  there  is  serious  mischief, 
then  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  mischief, 
which  may  be  checked,  I  hope.  She  has 
had  a  bad  cold  and  neglected  it;  but  that 
is  not  exactly  the  cause  of  her  present 
illness.  She  is  suffering  from  nervous 
derangement;  the  result,  no  doubt,  of 
worry  or  anxiety  of  some  kind,  seconded 
by  a  shock  to  which  she  ought  never  to 
have  been  exposed.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  alarm  Mrs.  Winnington;  but  at  the 
same  time  she  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  case  is  one  which  requires 
care  and  attention." 

Such  a  verdict  as  this  was  not  calculated 
to  soothe  Colonel  Kenyon's  ire,  and  Mar- 
garet had  much  ado  to  keep  him  from 
rushing  off  to  Park  Street,  with  peremp- 
tory marching-orders,  before  luncheon. 

"It  is  all  nonsense  about  my  going 
abroad  at  once,"  she  said  ;  "and  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  it  would  suit  my  mother  to 
start  directly.  At  all  events,  if  I  have  to 
go,  I  am  quite  old  enough  to  go  by  myself 
now.  I  don't  think  tiiere  is  any  necessity 
for  your  seeing  her,  Hugh." 

Margaret,  in  truth,  was  beginning  to  be 
afraid  of  what  Colonel  Kenyon  might  say 
or  do  when  he  found  himself  in  Park 
Street,  and  would  gladly  have  gone  thither 
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instead  of  him,  had  she  not  been  quite  as 
much  afraid  of  what  her  mother  might 
say,  on  receiving  the  confession  which 
would  have  to  be  made.  She  knew  that, 
when  once  Mrs.  Winnington  set  to  work 
to  ask  questions,  it  would  be  impossiblfe 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  5,000/.  had  recently 
been  paid  to  Philip,  and  she  shrank  from 
the  inevitable  scene  which  must  follow. 

"  I  certainly  shall  go  and  see  her," 
Hugh  said  resolutely;  "and  I  should  im- 
agine that  she  will  make  her  convenience 

suit  yours.     At  least,  if  she  doesn't 

However,  I  have  no  doubt  she  will." 

"  If  you  do  go,"  said  Margaret,  after  a 
pause,  "will  you  promise  me  something 
as  a  great  favor?  " 

"What  is  it.?" 

"Only  to  say  nothing  about  Philip.  It 
would  distress  me  very  much  if  you  did, 
and  it  would  be  rather  unfair  to  him,  I 
think.  Perhaps  I  shouldn't  have  told  you 
as  much  as  I  did  last  night,  if  I  had  had 
all  my  wits  about  me." 

Hugh  considered  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said,  "Very  well;  I  won't  mention 
his  name  if  I  can  help  it.  By  the  way, 
where  did  you  say  that  Marescalchi  was 
living?  " 

Margaret  knew  that  she  had  given  no 
information  upon  this  point,  and  she  was 
not  anxious  to  do  so  now.  "  You  are  not 
going  to  see  him,  are  you?"  she  asked 
apprehensively. 

"Oh,"  answered  Hugh,  in  a  careless 
tone,  "  I  thought  I  might  look  him  up, 
perhaps,  if  I  had  time.  But  I  suppose  I 
can  find  out  his  address  at  his  club." 

This  was,  unfortunately,  only  too  cer- 
tain, and  Margaret  saw  that  it  would  be 
unwise,  as  well  as  useless,  to  make  a  secret 
of  what  could  be  so  easily  discovered  ;  so 
she  said,  "He  was  staying  at  Johnson's 
Hotel  in  Berkeley  Square  when  I  last 
heard  from  him;  but  that  is  some  time 
ago  now." 

Hugh  took  a  mental  note  both  of  the 
address  and  of  the  circumstance  that 
Philip  did  not  trouble  himself  to  write 
often  to  his  benefactress  ;  soon  after  which 
he  picked  up  his  hat  and  slick,  remarking 
that,  if  he  didn't  make  haste,  he  should 
hardly  catch  Mrs.  Winnington  at  home. 

The  last  thing  that  Margaret  said  to 
him,  after  repeatedly  cautioning  him 
against  making  a  great  fuss  about  a  small 
matter,  was,  "  You  will  be  back  again 
soon,  won't  you  ?  "  and  the  significance  of 
this  query  gave  Hugh  matter  for  reflection 
which  lasted  him  throughout  his  walk. 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
PERSECUTION  OF  THE  JEWS.* 

Persecution  is  one  of  the  fevers  of 
society  ;  partly  modifiecl,  it  is  true,  by  race 
or  country,  but  with  a  well-known  diag- 
nosis of  its  own.  In  former  times  the 
chief  incentive  to  persecution  was  reli 
gious  bigotry  and  fanaticism  ;  in  our  own 
it  is  popular  ignorance  and  intolerance, 
moved  by  the  baser  passions  of  envy  and 
fear.  The  entire  history  of  French  dem- 
ocratic revolution  has  been  stained  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years  by  this  spirit  of 
persecution.  It  began  with  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  nobles,  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the 
sovereign,  until  the  rival  factions  ended 
in  equally  fierce  persecutions  of  each 
other.  And  in  our  own  day,  under  the 
false  name  of  republican  freedom,  we  see 
the  same  hateful  spirit  revived,  which, 
having  persecuted  the  religious  orders  and 
persecuted  the  magistracy,  sought  to 
drive  from  the  territory  of  France  the 
most  illustrious,  the  most  brave,  the  most 
high-minded  of  her  citizens.  No  wonder 
that,  in  a  democratic  age,  they  should 
share  the  fate  of  Aristides,  of  Cimon,  and 
of  Themistocles,  who  were  ostracised  be- 
cause they  were  too  great  and  too  good 
for  Athens.  If  ostracism  has  been  for 
two  thousand  years  the  opprobrium  of 
ancient  Greece,  its  recurrence  in  France 
cannot  fail  to  excite  the  amazement,  and 
we  must  add  the  contempt,  of  modern 
Europe. 

The  victims  of  persecution  to  whom  the 
following  pages  are  to  be  devoted,  are, 
however,  of  a  lowlier  caste,  though  of  most 
ancient  lineage.  But  they  have  suffered 
cruelty 
irit  of 
never  more  detestable  than  when  it  in- 
flicts incalculable  sufferings  on  the  hum- 
blest members  of  society.  Yet  men  per- 
secute, as  if  by  a  horrid  instinct;  as  if 
persecution  were  not  only  a  parasite 
upon  religious  bodies  and  democratic 
revolutions,  but  an  inherited  taint  in  hu- 
man nature. 

*  4.  Rapport  de  la  Delegation  du  Zeinstvo  (Conseil 
G^n^ral)  d'' Odessa  sur  la  Question  Juive.      Odessa: 

2.  Rapport  sur  la  Question  Juive,  prisenti  au 
Zemstvo  d'' Odessa.  Par  C.  M.  Easily.  Odessa: 
1881. 

3.  Der  Judenhass  und  die  Mittel  zu  seiner  Beseiti- 
gung.  Von  "SuLPicius."  3rd  edition.  Stutteart: 
1882. 

4.  Die  Jjiden  in  der  Weltgeschichte.  Von  Dr, 
Paulus  Cassel.     Berlin:  1880. 

5.  The  Mendelssohn  Family  {\j2()-i?,i^j).  By  Hen- 
SEL.  Translated  by  C.  Klingemann.  With  a  Notice 
by  G.  Grove.     2  vols.     London  :  1S81. 

6.  The  Jews  of  Barnow.  Translated  by  M.  Mac- 
dowall  from  the  German  of  K.  E.  Franzos.  Edin- 
burgh: 1882. 


all  the  more  from  cruelty  and  injustice; 
and   surely   the  spirit   of   persecution   is 


The  recent  persecution  of  the  Jews  in 
eastern  Europe,  which  is  the  worst  legacy 
of  1882,  is  a  case  in  point.  We  have 
waited  till  the  first  passion  of  controversy 
was  spent,  and  till  a  body  of  facts  was 
before  the  public,  but  we  propose  now  to 
take  a  dispassionate  view  both  of  the  past 
events  and  of  the  present  arguments 
which  form  the  so-called  Jewish  Ques- 
tion. It  is  a  question  which,  in  England, 
we  are  fortunately  not  obliged  to  consider 
with  any  bias  of  self-interest.  Nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  Jews  live  amongst  our- 
selves. In  some  respects  they  remain 
"  the  unchangeable  people,"  but  in  others 
we  see  that,  when  planted  in  a  foreign 
soil,  they  either  drop  the  peculiarities  of 
their  race  or  are  dropped  by  them. 
Chameleon-like  they  have  acquired  the 
hues  of  British  culture,  and  they  move 
among  us,  the  most  hard-working  and  gen- 
erous of  our  citizens.  But  in  eastern 
Europe  the  question  is  a  very  different 
one,  complicated  as  it  is  there  by  mutual 
misunderstandings,  by  insane  mutual  prej- 
udices, and  by  numerical  difficulties  of 
which  we  have  no  conception. 

The  Hebrews  are  computed  to  number 
about  six  million  two  hundred  thousand 
souls ;  at  least,  this  is  the  calculation 
adopted  by  Mr.  Israel  Davis  in  his  excel- 
lent article  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britan- 
nica  on  the  modern  Jew's  ;  and  it  does  not 
differ  widely  from  that  of  Bddarride,  who 
reckons  them  at  nearly  seven  millions. 
Russian  agitators  swell  the  calculation  to 
eight  millions,  but  this  appears  to  us  an  ex- 
aggeration. Mr.  Alderman  Salomons  (in 
1866)  told  the  late  dean  of  St.  Paul's  that, 
of  Jews,  he  conceived  six  hundred  thou- 
sand  resided  in  Poland;  and  by  the  last 
accounts  one  hundred  thousand  is  cer- 
tainly too  small  a  figure  at  which  to  place 
their  numbers  in  France.  Austria  has  a 
large  Jewish  population,  with  a  distribu- 
tion of  five  hundred  thousand  in  Hungary, 
eight  hundred  thousand  in  Austria,  and 
five  hundred  thousand  in  the  small  prov- 
ince of  Galicia.  There  they  are  so  densely 
massed  together  that  Francis  II.,  when 
he  visited  a  town  on  the  Galician  frontier, 
exclaimed,  "Now  I  know  why  I  am  called 
King  of  Jerusalem."  The  real  Jewish 
Question  lies  in  these  astonishing  figures. 
It  may  present  some  other  aspects,  but 
those,  as  we  shall  show,  refer  rather  to 
the  greedy  passions,  the  prejudices,  and 
the  insufficient  legislation  of  the  countries 
where  Jew-baiting  has  been  eitjier  permit- 
ted or  fomented. 

This    extraordinary    people   of    aliens,| 
who  have  seen  all  the  greatest  changes  oil 
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the  Gentile  world,  endure  with  unexam- 
pled courage,  flourish  under  all  circum- 
stances and  in  all  climates,  and  increase 
with  amazing  fertility.  In  those  districts 
of  eastern  Europe  where  they  form  four, 
live,  six,  seven,  ten,  or  even  thirteen  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population,  they  inevi- 
tably possess  an  importance  which  is  in- 
dependent of  either  their  industry,  their 
cohesion,  or  their  wealth.  As  they  are, 
furthermore,  rich  in  all  these  three  things, 
they  excite  envy  and  ill-will.  The  Phara- 
ohs were  jealous  of  them  when  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  first  grew  rich  in  Goshen, 
and  the  hidalgos  and  priors  of  Catholic 
Spain  were  jealous  when  a  Jew  was  finance 
minister  to  King  Alfonso  XI.  Jonas  Han- 
way,  in  his  treatise  on  the  nationalizing  of 
the  Jews,  even  when  he  admitted  that  it 
might  be  right  to  increase  "  useful  people^"* 
complained  that  these  were  neither  hus- 
bandmen, soldiers,  nor  sailors;  and  he 
was  only  half  convinced  that  every  acqui- 
sition of  wealth  strengthens  the  State, 
since  every  trader  spends.  He  proposed 
accordingly  that  they  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  real  property  in  England. 
The  Russians,  now  so  jealous  of  their 
active  spirit,  have  also  a  religious  antip- 
athy to  tiiem,  and  complain,  as  the  Span- 
iards did,  that  they  give  and  spread 
clandestine  intelligence.  Thus  the  yew- 
ish  Question,  if  in  one  sense  a  new  one,  is 
in  reality  older  than  the  Exodus. 

Before  entering  on  its  recent  phases  in 
Germany  and  in  eastern  Europe,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  notice  some  earlier  chapters 
of  Jewish  history,  and  to  speak  of  the 
main  tribal  divisions  among  the  Jews. 
When  the  great  dispersion  took  place,  it 
found  the  world  already  colonized  by  the 
Hebrews.  For  the  rich  cosmopolitan 
traders  of  Persia,  Italy,  Sarmatia,  and 
Spain,  the  Jews  claim  perfect  innocence 
and  ignorance  of  the  dark  crime  of  Calva- 
ry. The  same  plea  might  be  urged  for 
the  Caraite  dissenters,  and  for  the  earliest 
emigrants  to  Worms,  who  fled  from  Pal- 
estine after  the  Benjamite  massacres  in 
Gibeah  (Judges  xix.).  In  fact  Boleslas 
and  Casimirof  Poland  affirmed  that  the 
population  of  Jerusalem  having  been  ex- 
terminated by  the  Roman  conquest,  the 
modern  Jews  could  hardly  be  held  guilty 
of  the  blood  of  Christ.  Tradition  says 
that  the  exiles  of  a.d.  130-136  did  but 
adopt  a  former  tribal  distribution  when 
they  hived  off  in  search  of  those  earlier 
swarms  which  served  as  pioneers  for  their 
wandering  flight.  Two  great  divisions 
are  still  recognized  among  them.  Of 
these  the  first,  called  the  Sep/iardim  {irom 


long  residence  in  Sepharad,  or  Spain), 
claim  to  descend  from  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  even  in  a  measure  from  the  royal 
house  of  David.  As  such  the  Sephardim 
looked  on  themselves  as  heirs  of  the  great 
and  precious  promises  that  belong  to  the 
tribe.  '■'•  In  Judah  is  God  known,^''  was 
long  a  favorite  text  with  them,  and  they 
avoided  intermarriage  with  Jewish  fam- 
ilies of  mixed  or  unascertained  descent. 
The  second  great  division  is  that  of  the 
Ashkenazim,  or  German  Jews.  The 
genealogy  of  the  Polish  Jews,  sometimes 
called  the  Khaziin,  is  disputed,  because, 
like  the  Sephardim,  they  claim  a  longer 
and  a  more  unbroken  pedigree  than  can 
be  proved  by  the  Hebrews  who  drifted 
later  to  Ashkenaz,  or  Germany.  Of  the 
Sephardic  body  it  ought  to  be  said  that 
they  for  long  enjoyed  very  exceptional 
advantages.  To  say  nothing  of  the  hal- 
cyon days  of  the  Jewish  patriarchates,  it 
is  certain  that  under  the  mild  sway  of  the 
Arabian  caliphs  the  Jews  rose  in  every 
walk  of  life.  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  that 
dialect  of  western  Aramaic  which  was  the 
language  of  Jewry  at  the  Christian  era, 
were  all  sister  branches  of  the  great  Se- 
mitic speech.  Then  with  the  image-hat- 
ing Moslem  the  Jews  had  many  points  in 
common,  and  so  harmoniously  did  the  two 
peoples  agree,  that  this  epoch  may  be 
called  the  golden  age  of  Judaism.  He- 
brew traders  acted  as  a  connecting  link 
between  the  East  and  West.  Once  again 
on  those  Mesopotamian  plains  from  which 
their  father  Abraham  first  took  his  fair- 
faced  wife,  did  the  Hebrews  grow  rich. 
They  became  holders  of  real  property  in 
Mesopotamia,  in  Spain,  and  in  Provence, 
and  in  the  last  two  countries  many  of  the 
great  families  trace  back  their  descent  to 
an  Israelitish  stock. 

The  Arabico-Jewish  schools  grew  fa- 
mous; Jewish  physicians  prescribed  for 
kings;  the  Babylonish  Talmud  gradually 
replaced  the  older  traditions  of  Jerusalem  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  Mai- 
monides  appeared.  He  came  to  be  not 
only  the  spiritual  ancestor  of  Baruch  Spi- 
noza and  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  but  to 
form  an  era  in  the  history  of  ideas.  Less 
cold,  and  perhaps  less  subtle,  than  the 
Christian  schoolmen,  he  left  a  deep  mark 
on  their  philosophy.  But  already  in  the 
youth  of  this  "second  Moses"  dark 
clouds  of  persecution  had  begun  to  gather, 
and  to  the  golden  age  there  succeeded 
the  very  iron  age  of  Judaism.  Milman 
says  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  in 
the  Middle  Ages  tiiat  they  were  the  most 
*'  hideous    and    continuous   to   be   found 
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among  nations  above  the  state  of  sav- 
ages." These  times  have,  however,  been 
called  "  the  ages  of  faith."  They  cer- 
tainly were  the  ages  of  the  Crusades  and 
of  the  "  Divina  Commedia."  Small  won- 
der, considering  the  sufferings  of  the  Al- 
bigenses  and  of  the  Jews,  that  the  latter 
should  have  turned  away  from  the  altars 
of  Christendom,  and  have  thrown  them- 
selves rather  into  the  arms  of  the  Moors. 
This  attitude  gave  rise,  however,  to  a 
genwne  yewi's/i  Question.  Between  Jews 
and  Moors,  between  Arabic  and  Hebrew 
schools,  between  alchemists,  physicians, 
and  money-lenders,  the  civilization  of 
southern  Europe  ran  a  risk  of  becoming 
wholly  Semitic.  There  were  over  three 
hundred  thousand  Jews  in  Spain.  One  was 
finance  minister  to  King  Alfonso  XL, 
one  was  physician  at  his  court,  while  the 
populace  loudly  complained  of  the  wealth 
and  cruelty  of  the  usurers.  Hence  the 
popular  detestation  of  them.  Hence  the 
jealousy  of  this  thriving  caste.  Hence 
the  restrictive  edicts  of  the  Cortes.  Hence 
the  riots,  the  autos-da-fe^  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Jewish  quarters.  Hence,  too, 
the  revival  of  the  old,  frivolous,  and  wick- 
edly false  accusations,  that  the  Israelites 
insulted  the  host  and  murdered  Christian 
children.  The  records  of  bloodshed  in 
Aragon  and  Castile,  when  the  fourteenth 
century  closed,  might  give  valuable  hints 
to  the  Jew-baiters  of  to-day,  and  the  dif- 
ferent attitudes  of  the  popes  towards  the 
anti-Semitic  movement  in  Spain  might  at 
the  present  moment  be  edifying  reading 
for  the  Russian  minister  of  the  interior. 
But  we  must  hasten  on  to  the  catastrophe. 
It  came  eighty-nine  days  after  the  con- 
quest of  Granada,  and  was  an  event  not 
less  terrible  to  the  Jews  than  full  of  vital 
import  for  Europe.  The  Semitic  alliance 
of  Moor  and  Jew  was  indeed  broken  up 
in  1492,  but  Spain  was  ruined  by  her  own 
greedy  cruelty,  and  Spanish  greatness 
positively  began  to  decline  from  the  day 
when  three  hundred  thousand  Jews,  shak- 
ing from  their  feet  the  dust  of  the  land 
of  Torquemada,  carried  over  the  face  of 
Europe  the  wealth,  the  wisdom,  the  piety, 
and  the  industry  of  the  Sephardim. 

The  edict  which  obliged  them  to  leave 
Spain  was  issued  in  1492,  and  the  Jews 
went  northwards  in  search  of  liberty  and 
of  intellectftal  light.  Some  settled  in 
Italy,  others  wandered  to  Constantinople 
and  to  the  court  of  King  Casimir  of  Po- 
land :  great  numbers  were  made  welcome 
in  Holland,*  while  the  school  of  Narbonne 

*  Both  the  father  of  the  philosopher  Spinoza  (Michael 


received  a  fresh  contingent  of  learned 
Talmudists.  From  thence  a  strongly 
Jewish  element  passed  into  the  world  of 
occult  researches,  and  into  the  domain  of 
religious  thought.  From  the  Jews  of  Spain 
Cornelius  Agrippa  imbibed  his  ideal  al- 
chemy, his  chimerical  speculations,  his 
Kabbalistic  method.  From  the  same 
source  Reuchlin  drew  his  inspiration,  his 
mysterious  doctrines,  and  all  that  litera- 
ture, so  to  speak,  of  Christian  Kabbalism, 
which  the  Dominicans  of  Cologne  so 
strongly  condemned,  and  which  Albert 
Diirer  so  deeply  admired.  But  Judaism 
had  also  stronger  meat  to  set  before  the 
Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Reuchlin's  labors  having  furnished  them 
with  a  Hebrew  grammar,  they  betook 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
nient  in  the  original,  endeavoring  to  see 
where  it  differed  from  the  Vulgate  of  St. 
Jerome,  and  to  master  its  sense,  as  under- 
stood by  the  best  Jewish  scholars.  The 
English  translation  known  as  the  author- 
ized version  was  mainly  guided  by  the 
text-books  of  the  rabbi  David  Kimchi,  of 
Narbonne;  Luther  often  preferring,  how- 
ever, for  his  Bible,  the  commentaries  of 
Solomon  Rashi,  of  Troyes,  a  rabbi  who 
lived  nearly  a  century  earlier  than  the 
learned  Kimchi.  It  is  when  we  note  the 
effects  of  Jewish  influence  on  the  whole 
generation  that  demanded  and  achieved 
the  Reformation  that  we  realize  how  the 
study  of  Hebrew  told  on  the  Christian 
world.  The  Old  Testament  had  been  too 
long  cast  aside  ;  Old  Testament  worthies, 
stripped  of  their  nimbus,  had  given  place 
to  a  Christian  hagiology,  which  in  its 
turn  paled  before  that  revival  of  classical 
learning  which  we  call  the  Renaissance. 
But  the  classical  spirit  was  not  all  that 
was  needed  for  a  world  struggling  to  be 
new-born  from  the  mists  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Serene  but  distant,  "clear,  but  oh 
how  cold!"  it  was  insufficient.  The  dis- 
persion of  Jewish  scholars,  as  it  added  a 
new  element  to  modern  culture,  lent  a 
further  impetus  to  men  determined  to  be 
free.  It  caused  a  reversion  to  the  foun- 
tain-head of  Scripture  —  to  the  progres- 
sive revelation,  by  Scripture,  of  moral  and 
religious  truth.  The  moral  law  in  its 
simplicity  swept  away  both  the  arbitrary 
code  of  the  Church,  and  that  system  of 
indulgences  which  had  popularized  false 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  false  notions  of 
the  justice   and  clemency  of   God.     We 

d' Espinoza),  and  also  his  teacher,  Saul  Levi  Morteira, 
were  later  refugees  from  Leon,  settled  at  Amsterdam 
because  "  there  every  citizen  might  remain  free  in  his 
religion." 
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have  gained  so  much  by  this  return  to 
Scriptural  simplicity,  that  we  must  be 
patient  when  we  hear  Luther  using  against 
the  Jews  all  the  invectives  with  which 
Churchmen  loaded  him,  or  find  Calvin 
and  Knox  impregnated  with  the  sternness 
of  an  Old  Testament  judge;  we  must 
even  be  charitable  when  we  are  obliged 
to  recognize  some  of  the  harshest  traits 
of  Jewish  theology  in  the  temper  and  ten- 
ets of  our  own  Puritan  divines.  True  it 
is,  as  has  been  finely  remarked  by  a  He- 
brew divine  of  our  own  times,  that  "even 
in  their  punishment  the  children  of  Is- 
rael have  continued  their  mission  in  the 
world.'* 

By  travelling  northwards  the  Sephardic 
families  could  not  fail  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  Ashkenazim  Jews,  who,  after 
the  great  dispersion,  had  made  their  set- 
tlements in  Germany.  The  origin  of  this 
body  is  much  less  well  ascertained  than 
that  of  the  Spanish  Jews.  They  were 
recruited  out  of  many  tribes,  but  their 
traditions  affirm  that,  when  they  went 
into  Germany,  they  only  went  to  join  ear- 
lier settlers,  and  that  the  city  of  Worms 
was  the  cradle  of  the  Ashkenazim  con- 
gregations in  Europe.  The  history  of 
Jewish  families  must  necessarily  be  un- 
certain. They  had  to  keep  their  move- 
ments secret;  in  some  places  they  were 
forbidden  to  print  or  to  publish  books, 
and  their  libraries  were  repeatedly  de- 
stroyed. St.  Louis  of  France  had  twen- 
ty-four cartloads  of  Talmudic  lore  burnt 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  ;  in  Cremona  twelve 
thousand  volumes  were  destroyed;  and  a 
family  of  Portuguese  Jews  still  cherishes, 
in  England,  as  an  heirloom,  an  ancestral 
copy  of  the  Scriptures,  printed  in  the 
Roman  instead  of  in  the  Hebrew  letter, 
because  in  the  dark  days  of  persecution 
it  was  necessary  to  deceive  the  Catholic 
servants  as  to  the  nature  and  contents  of 
the  book.  The  Jews  have  necessarily 
had  to  depend  on  oral  accounts  of  their 
wanderings.  Since  their  dispersion  they 
have  assimilated  the  intelligence  of  every 
land  in  which  they  have  dwelt.  They  can 
acquire  all  languages,  but  music  seems  to 
be  their  birthright.  If  the  sceptre  has 
departed  from  the  house  of  David,  the 
harp  at  least  has  not  lost  its  strings;  and 
music  is  the  voice,  the  solace,  and  the 
crown  of  a  people  who  give  proof,  in  their 
music,  of  emotional  qualities  of  the  high- 
est and  purest  order. 

The  first  synagogue  was  built  in  Lon- 
don by  the  Spanish  Jews  in  1656,  and  in 
that  building  were  collected  the  progeni- 
tors of  the  Bernals,  Ricardos,  and  many 


other  families,  too  numerous  to  be  men- 
tioned here.  Grave  and  haughty  men 
were  those  dark-browed  refugees,  and, 
though  united  by  religious  faith,  no  inter- 
marriages took  place  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury between  the  Sephardim  and  the  Ash- 
kenazim, who,  after  their  appearance  in 
London,  had  also  a  synagogue  of  their 
own.  But  time  has  altered  the  relative 
positions  of  the  two  tribal  divisions. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  was  a  Sephardic  Jew,* 
of  Venetian  extraction,  and  daughters  of 
the  houses  of  Bernal  and  Ricardo  have 
made  the  most  splendid  alliances  in  En- 
gland, yet  it  is  no  longer  the  Spanish 
congregation  which  is  most  heard  of.  It 
is  the  German  Jews  who,  having  made 
themselves  famous,  constitute  the  true 
plutocracy  of  London  and  Paris,  of  Vi- 
enna, and  even  of  New  York ;  they,  as 
bankers,  brokers,  barristers,  merchants, 
musicians,  philosophers,  and  poets,  have 
laid  society  under  obligations  to  their  en- 
ergy, their  wealth,  their  tunefulness,  and 
their  talent.  How  extraordinary  has  been 
their  rise  one  may  judge  from  the  lives  of 
Lessing  and  of  Heine,  from  Auerbach's 
painful  novel  of  '■'■  Dichter  unci  Handler^'' 
from  Comtesse  d'Agoult's  account  of  the 
position  of  old  Amschel  Rothschild,  of 
Frankfort,  and,  above  all,  from  the  trials 
of  Moses  Mendelssohn. 

Born  in  Dessau,  in  1727,  in  a  poor 
home,  with  every  prospect  of  being  noth- 
ing but  a  humpbacked  pedlar,  he  knew 
the  most  bitter  poverty.  Once,  when 
obliged  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread  last  for 
a  week,  he  marked  on  it  with  ink  the  por- 
tion which  must  sufiice  for  each  day's 
ration.  To  gain  information  and  to  rise 
became  the  passions  of  his  life.  There 
was  something  of  Socrates  in  the  de- 
formed figure,  the  eager  eyes,  the  ques- 
tioning spirit,  and  the  enthusiastic  temper 
of  this  Hebrew  scholar,  who,  leaving  the 
rabbinical  lore  of  his  own  people,  dwelt 
rather  on  the  harmony  of  moral  truths. 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  Jew  of  Berlin, 
had  not  only  to  conquer  the  deficiencies 
of  his  early  education  at  a  time  when 
Jews  never  acquired  the  dead  languages, 
but  also  to  defy  the  superstitions  of  his 
neighbors.  He  had  to  fight  his  way 
against  the  prejudice  which,  proscribing 


•  In  the  last  months  of  his  life  Lord  Beaconsfield 
referred  with  great  tenderness  to  the  inlUience  upon  his 
own  youth  of  a  sister  who  passionately  loved  iier  people, 
and  who  first  fired  him  with  the  ambition  to  rise.  The 
strange  pages  of  "Tancred"  show  how  strong  was  the 
impression  her  Jewish  patriotism  made  on  his  mind, 
and  the  last  words  of  the  last  page  of  his  last  novel, 
*'  Endymion,"  are  an  affecting  appreciation  of  that  sis- 
ter's love. 
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men  of  his  race,  had  separated  the  Jews 
from  the  great  stream  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury culture.  He  never  acknowledged  in 
Christianity  the  new  branch  from  the  old 
root,  but  he  did  grasp  the  larger  hope  of 
immortality,  and  combined  "the  cool  rea- 
son of  the  head  with  the  warm  affection 
of  the  heart,"  both  in  his  worship  and  in 
his  conduct,  while  by  his  success  he  has 
certainly  made  it  easier  for  every  succeed- 
ing Jew  to  take  a  place  in  life.  How  suc- 
cessful was  the  struggle  in  his  own  family 
we  can  realize  when  we  hear  that,  fifty 
years  after  the  episode  of  the  loaf  of  dry 
bread,  his  son  Abraham  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy  went  to  Paris  (1819)  to  negotiate 
the  indemnity  to  be  paid  after  the  war  by 
France  to  Prussia.  What  the  world  owes 
to  the  musical  genius  of  his  grandson  Fe- 
lix can  never  be  forgotten,  while  the  no- 
bility, goodness,  and  tenderness  of  the 
characters  of  Felix  and  Fanny  Mendels- 
sohn ought  to  interest  us  deeply  in  a  race 
too  often  accusedof  possessing  only  harsh 
and  avaricious  qualities.  Theirs  is  but  a 
solitary  specimen  of  the  success  of  the 
German  Jews,  and  of  their  rapid  rise  to 
that  prominence  in  society  which  money 
and  intelligence  can  give.  The  press  is 
now  largely  in  their  hands  ;in  fact,  society 
is  leavened  with  Jews.  It  gains  im- 
mensely from  them,  but  it  also  suffers,  for 
too  many  of  these  Jews,  rich  through  the 
wonderful  perfection  to  which  they  have 
brought  the  arts  of  commerce,  are  mate- 
rialists of  a  most  pronounced  type.  This 
secularism  may  be  traced  in  part  to  that 
Oriental  tinge  in  their  tastes  and  manners 
which  colored  the  novels  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield.  It  also  arises  from  a  pardon- 
able pride  in  the  comfort  and  distinction 
which  they  are  so  well  able  to  earn  for 
themselves;  but  too  much  of  It,  alas!  is 
traceable  to  the  worship  of  the  seen,  the 
practical,  and  the  positive.  Ignorant  of 
that  new  attitude  of  the  human  spirit  to- 
wards God  and  towards  man  which  is  the 
true  development  of  Christianity,  they  are, 
like  their  ancestors,  blind  to  the  quiet, 
mysterious  beauty  of  holiness.  "They 
want  sensible  and  tangible  beauty,  sensu- 
ous or  intellectual  rewards,  glories  which 
the  eyes  can  see,  pleasures  which  the 
senses  can  feel,  recompenses  which  the 
flesh  can  enjoy,  theories  of  perfectibility, 
a  scheme  of  earthly  polity  and  sover- 
eignty, which  shall  fill  all  earth  with  lux- 
ury and  abundance,  which  should  make  all 
the  secrets  and  all  the  objects  of  creation, 
like  all  the  treasures  of  man's  understand- 
ing, subserve  to  the  advancement  of  their 


earthly  interests,  to  the  civilization  and 
perfection  of  their  race."* 

Other-worldliness  is  a  light  which  has 
not  yet  risen  upon  the  Jewish  conscious- 
ness, and  how  great  a  darkness  is  implied 
in  this  want !  since  it  is  a  darkness  which 
makes  them  look  only  to  material  prom- 
ises, so  that  Jews  of  this  secular  type  un- 
avoidably set  a  tone  of  easy  indifference, 
of  vulgarity,  and  of  self-indulgence,  which 
Christian  thinkers  and  moralists  must  re- 
gret. In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  the 
Jews  were,  as  Paley  expressed  it,  ''men 
in  religion,  by  the  premature  wisdom  and 
humanity  of  their  code  ;  "  but  in  the  same 
ratio  they  have,  by  their  rejection  of 
Christianity,  become  babes  in  spiritual 
matters. 

The  Ashkenazim  race  is  prolific  beyond 
measure.  Its  offspring  is  literally  as  the 
sand  upon  the  seashore,  and  this  fact 
should  alone  suffice  to  give  the  lie  to  the 
extraordinary  accusations  brought  by  the 
Russian  press  against  Jewish  domestic 
life.  Jewish  marriages  are  arranged  by 
the  parents,  and  very  often  through  the 
means  of  an  intermediary  agent.  Unions 
so  contracted  have  no  doubt  a  greater 
regard  to  fortune  than  to  romance,  yet 
owing  to  the  high  tone  of  morality  which 
exists  in  this  matter,  cases  of  infidelity 
are  exc^jedingly  rare,  and  these  marriages 
turn  out  far  better  than  the  same  number 
arranged  in  French  Catholic  families  can 
be  said  to  do.  The  children  are  healthy 
as  well  as  numerous,  and  the  figures  which 
meet  our  eye  on  looking  into  the  Jewish 
Question  are  simply  amazing. 

No  human  power  has  broken  the  soli- 
tary unity  of  this  ancient  people.  They 
are  at  once  a  problem  and  a  miracle,  and 
eastern  Europe  has  begun  to  ask  whether 
they  are  also  a  necessary  evil.  Russia  is 
impatient  of  a  nation  within  a  nation,  of  a 
tribal  people  manipulating  the  press,  slip- 
ping into  every  trade,  laying  up,  for  cor- 
nering purposes,  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  carrying  on  a  secret  understanding 
between  its  members.  The  anti-Semites 
are  very  weary  of  these  separatists,  who 
reside,  but  who  will  not  eat  with  them  ; 
whose  habits,  ideas,  food,  raiment,  ritual 
calendar,  and  day  of  rest  are  all  unlike 
their  own. 

The  statistics  of  their  distribution  are 
very  curious.  Scotland  possesses  few,  if 
any  Jews,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
flourishing  traders   in  the  port  of  Leith. 

*  Love  of  the  Atonement,  by  the  Right  Reverend 
R.   Milman,  D.D.,   Bishop  of  Calcutta.      5th  editioE 
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Paris  is  full  of  them,  and  the  three  depart- 
ments of  the  Vosges,  Haut-Rhin,  and 
Bas-Rhin,  at  the  time  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  contained  nearly  forty 
thousand  of  them;  yet  the  number  of 
Jews  in  all  France  is  not  equal  to  the 
Jewish  population  now  heaped  up  in  the 
cities  of  Buda-Pesth  and  of  Presburg. 
Compare  this  with  the  figures  in  Nehe- 
miah  which  relate  to  the  return  from 
Babylon.  There  came  back  to  the  Holy 
City  forty-two  thousand  Israelites.  Of 
these  four  thousand  were  priests,  seventy- 
four  were  Levites,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eight singers,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  police;  and  this  band  was  accompa- 
nied by  three  hundred  and  seventy-two 
bondsmen  and  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  slaves,  of  which  two 
hundred  were  minstrels.  Of  course  these 
figures  so  far  from  representing  the  sum 
total  of  the  Jewish  people,  stand  only  for 
the  return  of  its  aristocracy,  and  the  regis- 
ter will  be  found  not  to  exceed  fifty  thou- 
sand persons;  that  is  to  say,  less  than  a 
third  of  the  tale  of  homeless  sitfferei's  re- 
duced last  spring  to  ruin  afid  starvation 
by  the  Russian  persecutions.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
in  the  face  of  its  boasted  "progress,"  per- 
secution has  broken  out  again  in  the  body 
politic  of  Europe.  It  has  sprung  from  the 
same  causes  of  self-interest,  fanaticism, 
and  envious  ill-will,  and  it  has  the  same 
old,  ugly  diagnosis  of  lust,  rapine,  and 
brutality.  Its  outbreaks  have  been  pro- 
portionately severe  as  we  recede  from  the 
centres  of  civilization  to  the  semi-barbar- 
ous limits  of  eastern  Europe,  and  its  prin- 
cipal victims  have  been  the  squalid  and 
bigoted  populations  of  Russian  and  Polish 
Ghettos. 

The  anti-Semitic  agitation  in  Germany 
has  been  mainly  restricted  to  words,  and 
to  complaints  of  the  unsociable  temper, 
literary  importance,  and  pretensions  of 
these  ambitious  aliens.  Some  of  these 
complaints  may  possibly  be  just  enough  ; 
but  as  it  is  only  a  hundred  and  twenty 
-cars  since  Moses  Mendelssohn  had  to 
g'^t  a  written  permission  to  reside  in  Ber- 
lin, the  separative  Jewish  mind,  naturally 
unyielding,  and  naturally  embittered  by 
centuries  of  estrangement,  is  not  likely  to 
be  softened  by  hard  words.  An  attempt 
to  compete  with  them  in  financing  has 
recently  brought  the  Union  Gdndrale 
Bank  and  its  abettors  to  ruin,  and  the 
Congress  held  in  Dresden  last  September 
leads  us  to  doubt  whether  the  evil  quali- 
ties of  the  Jews  will  be  charmed  away  by 
the  loss  of  employment  and  emolument 
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with  which  the  anti-Semitic  movement  in 
Germany  threatens  them.  The  delibera- 
tions of  this  so-called  Congress  were  far 
from  creditable  to  its  presidents,  and  its 
resolutions  were  peculiar.  Governments 
were  requested,  for  example,  "to  take  the 
initiative  in  defending  German  individual- 
ity, in  cherishing  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
{sic)  in  political  and  municipal  life,  in  pre- 
venting the  immigration  of  Jews,  and  in 
obliging  the  Jews  to  pay  a  poll  tax,  or  de- 
fence money,  instead  of  military  service." 

Contrast  this  programme  with  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  the  works  of  Moses 
Mendelssohn  :  "  Social  converse  by  de- 
grees promotes  affability,  and  from  the 
exchange  of  sentiments  are  matured  all 
those  moral  virtues  which  kindle  the  heart 
to  friendship,  the  soul  to  interpidity,  and 
fire  the  mind  with  the  love  of  truth."  The 
land  of  Geist  has  little  credit  in  this  move- 
ment, unless  it  be  in  the  fact  that  the 
crusade  has  been  written  in  ink  and  not 
in  blood.  In  German  cities  personal  vio- 
lence at  least  has  not  been  used  towards 
Israelites  whose  offences,  if  "  Sulpicius  " 
may  be  quoted,  consist  in  their  extreme 
riches,  patent  success,  nasal  pronuncia- 
tion of  German,  and  palpable  assumption 
that  they  are  in  character  and  tendencies 
not  one  with  the  Teutonic  r^ce.  "  Nathan 
der  Weise,"  the  work  in  which  Lessing 
immortalized  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  used  to  be  a  favorite 
as  well  as  a  standard  German  classic,  but 
it  seems  to  be  out  of  date  with  readers 
who  have  also  forgotten  their  emotion  at 
the  death  of  Berthold  Auerbach,  when  that 
occurred  last  winter  in  Cannes.  "  Sul- 
picius "goes  on  to  complain  that  Jewish 
youths  "have  hardly  an  ideal:  their  mind 
is  all  too  early  turned  to  material  aims 
and  thoughts  :  what  a  fine  task  for  the  7iot- 
Jews  to  give  an  ideal  to  Jewish  youth  !  " 
Perhaps  next  year  this  "  task  "  may  be- 
come one  of  the  aims  of  the  Anti-Semitic 
Conference.  If  it  does  not,  evidently  the 
ideal  Teutonic  mind  is  divided  on  the 
Jewish  Question. 

But  of  the  persecutions  in  Russia  what 
shall  we  say  .-^  Are  they  also  a  protest  in 
favor  of  the  ideal  ?  In  western  and  south- 
ern Russia  a  furious  agitation  has  arisen, 
and  one  towards  which  the  attitude  of  the 
government  has  been  as  ambiguous  as 
that  of  the  popes  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Riots  and  murders  (which,  when  they  oc- 
curred in  Bulgaria,  received  the  appropri- 
ate name  of  "atrocities")  are  in  Russia 
described  under  the  refined  title  of  "  effer- 
vescences." The  date  and  place  of  these 
riots  were  generally  arranged  beforehand, 
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and  in  many  cases  the  rioters  have  re- 
mained unpunished.  No  restitution  has 
been  made  to  the  victims,  the  homes  of 
so  many  ruined  families  are  not  to  be 
restored  to  them,  and  in  the  village  of 
Liebenthal  (near  Odessa)  a  fine  of  fifty 
roubles  was  imposed  upon  any  one  who 
gave  a  night's  lodging  to  a  Jew.  A  Jew- 
ish deputation,  headed  by  Baron  Gins- 
berg, waited  on  the  tzar  to  complain  of 
these  barbarities,  and  Count  Kutaissow 
was  sent  south  to  inquire  into  the  recent 
events.  The  result  was  the  arrest  of  one 
thousand  persons  ;  but  no  restitution  has 
as  yet  been  made  to  the  Jews,  though  the 
Zemstvo  has  held  lengthy  deliberations, 
and  issued  the  report  which  lies  on  our 
table. 

To  understand  some  of  the  points  dis- 
cussed in  it,  it  is  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  Hebrews  do  not  enjoy 
equal  rights  in  Russia,  whether  they  are 
bred  in  the  country,  or  happen  to  reside 
in  it.  They  are  permitted  to  reside  in 
only  twenty-eight  of  its  provinces,  though 
they  generally  manage  to  insinuate  them- 
selves into  the  other  districts  of  the  em- 
pire. The  regulation  affecting  residence 
results  in  the  overcrowding  of  Jews  in 
some  places.  For  example,  two-thirds  of 
the  population  of  Elizabethsgrad  are 
Jews  ;  in  Odessa  they  are  five  per  cent. ; 
and  in  Russian  Poland  they  have  recently 
become  very  numerous,  because  the  gov- 
ernment has  encouraged  them  to  take  the 
place  and  buy  in  the  lands  of  the  pro- 
scribed and  exterminated  Poles.  In  Kher- 
son they  possess  one-eighth  of  the  soil, 
but  they  are  in  reality  the  owners  of  a 
much  larger  proportion,  because  the  es- 
tates of  the  local  nobility  are  so  heavily 
mortgaged  as  virtually  to  belong  to  the 
Jewish  .  money-lenders.  Mr.  Tengobor- 
sky's  book  on  the  "Products  of  Russia," 
so  far  from  dwelling  on  the  "Jewish  Ques- 
tions," does  not  contain  the  word  Jew ; 
but  the  luminous  and  exhaustive  pages  of 
that  standard  work  were  compiled  before 
some  of  the  causes  came  into  effect  which 
have  recently  given  the  Jews  a  marked 
increase  of  influence  in  Russia.  Russia's 
extremity  has  been  the  Jew's  opportunity. 
We  have  just  referred,  for  example,  to  the 
last  Polish  revolution,  and  to  its  social 
consequences  ;  nor  ought  the  ruinous  out- 
lay of  the  Crimean  War  to  be  forgotten. 
Then  came  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs, 
that  great  measure  of  humanity  towards 
the  inoujik^  which,  as  it  put  a  stop  to 
forced  labor  on  the  estates  of  the  nobles, 
threw  so  much  of  the  land  out  of  cultiva- 
tion.    The  newly-freed  moujik  drank  twice 


for  once  that  he  drank  before ;  only  the 
Jew  did  not  get  tipsy,  though  at  the  inn 
and  in  the  harandas  he  sold  the  brandy 
which  did  all  the  mischief.  Such  peas- 
ants at  best  would  only  produce  enough 
to  keep  themselves,  not  enough  to  develop 
or  to  enrich  their  country,  so  that,  after 
three  years  of  the  greatest  happiness  for 
the  greatest  number,  the  cereal  produce 
of  Russia  diminished  by  one-thirteenth. 
Then  the  Jew  came  forward,  ready  to  lend 
money,  to  sell  seed-corn,  to  buy  standing 
crops,  to  hire  labor,  and  to  have  the  wheat 
reaped  and  forwarded  to  the  markets  of 
Odessa  and  of  Taganrog.  Schevaback- 
er's  pamphlet  is  written  by  a  Jew  to  prove 
to  the  government  how  essential  the  Jews 
are  to  Russian  commerce,  and  he  asks  the 
government  to  remember  how  English 
traders  have  been  driven,  by  the  Jews, 
out  of  central  Asia  and  the  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea.  The  late  war  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  like  that  in  the  Crimea,  caused, 
by  its  immense  loss  of  men  and  money, 
a  recurrence  to  the  pockets  of  Jewish 
contractors.  That  campaign  and  the  huge 
standing  army  created,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  reign,  an  amount  of  dis- 
content which  is  dangerous  to  the  son  of 
a  murdered  tzar,  while  the  settlements 
which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign were  unsatisfactory  to  the  personal 
ambition  of  General  Ignatieff.  It  has 
been  stated  on  what  we  believe  to  be  good 
authority  that,  had  there  been  no  General 
Ignatieff,  there  would  have  been  little 
or  no  Jew-baiting  in  Russia.  The  storm 
was  already  threatening  them  from  Ger- 
many, when  a  subsidy  was  demanded 
from  them  as  the  price  of  their  safety  in 
the  Russias.  The  Jews,  more  stiff-necked 
than  was  Abarbanel  when  he  offered  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  thirty  thousand  ducats 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  Spain,  refused 
to  give  the  millions  demanded  of  them. 
General  Abeldinsky  (brother-in-law  to  the 
Princess  Dolgorowky)  was  governor  when 
a  rescript  well  fitted  to  enrage  the  popu- 
lace against  the  Jews  was  sent  down  to 
Warsaw.  As  combustible  materials  are 
never  lacking  there,  the  governor  was 
anxious  to  maintain  peace  in  his  time  ; 
he  therefore  refused  to  read  the  rescript, 
or  to  allow  it  to  be  published.  The  Rus- 
sian minister  was,  however,  sufficiently 
powerful  to  carry  this  point,  and  effer- 
vescences of  the  usual  deplorable  pattern 
began  in  the  kingdom  and  in  Lithuania. 
To  use  the  popular  expression,  the  "  red 
cock  crowed''''  in  every  district;  whole 
towns,  like  that  of  Warta,  were  burned  to 
the  ground;   and  a  lasting  disgrace  now 
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attaches  itself  to  the  reign  of  a  tzar  who, 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  probably 
thought  of  nothing  less  than  of  becoming 
the  exterminator  of  his  Hebrew  subjects. 

The  calamity  which  has  fallen  upon 
them  is  not  the  less  unparalleled,  even  in 
the  annals  of  Jewish  suffering.  The  part 
which  the  government  has  played  in  this 
disgraceful  movement  will  never  be  thor- 
oughly known ;  but  Ignatieff  is  fallen 
from  favor;  the"  public  opinion  of  the 
world  has  exercised  some  pressure  on  the 
side  of  order;  a  few  of  the  offenders  have 
been  punished,  and  the  decoration  of 
three  Orthodox  priests,  who  did  their  best 
to  stop  rioting,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. So  is  the  new  crusade  against  pub- 
lic-houses. Those  provisions  of  the  new 
act  which  prevent  the  multiplication  of 
dram-shops  are  admirable;  but  when  the 
law  goes  on  to  stipulate  that  brandy  is  to 
be  sold  at  such  a  price  that  the  retailer 
derives  no  profit  from  it,  it  is  plain  that  a 
benevolent  autocracy,  while  it  continues 
to  manufacture  the  brandy,  intends  to 
keep  the  Jew's  purse  empty,  as  well  as 
the  peasant's  head  sober. 

Materials  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
Jewish  question  have  been  collected  in 
Odessa  by  nine  experts.  Justices  of  the 
peace,  starosts,  and  village  notables  were 
interrogated,  and  the  result  now  lies  on 
our  table  in  the  shape  of  a  report,  which, 
aspiring  to  be  more  than  a  mouthpiece  of 
the  grievances  of  the  peasantry,  defines 
the  position  of  the  Israelites,  their  num- 
bers, their  trades,  and,  above  all,  their  re- 
lations with  the  rural  population.  "Out 
of  1,947  Jews  who  are  males,  y$  till  the 
soil,  and  233  are  artisans,  108  are  in  the 
corn  trade,  287  keep  stores  and  taverns, 
77  are  brokers  or  agents,  14  are  usurers, 
and  972  have  no  fixed  occupation  what- 
eifer.'"  If  nothing  in  this  report  is  exag- 
gerated, something  at  least  is  here  set 
down  in  malice,  for  there  also  lie  on  our 
table  at  this  moment  the  schedules  of 
a  proposed  emigration  of  the  Jews  en 
masse  from  Odessa.  Out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  heads  of  families,  whose 
names,  ages,  occupations,  addresses,  and 
tale  of  children  are  all  filled  in  for  the 
use  of  the  emigration  agents,  we  find 
X\\dX  four  fifths  of  these  persons  are  ped-  j 
lars,  fruit-hawkers,  shoemakers,  hatmak- 1 
ers,  copper-smelters,  carpenters,  reapers, 
street  musicians,  and  cigar-makers  or  ven- 
dors, while  the  remaining  fifth  comprises 
an  apothecary,  a  genuine  peasant,  and  a 
jtcasant  from  the  Roumanian  colonics. 
The  rest  are  represented  as  arbeiter^  that 
is  to  say,  as  persons  gaining  their  living 


by  doing  any  work  that  offers  in  the  city 
and  port  of  Odessa,  and  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
describe  them  all  as  persons  "of  no  fixed 
occupation  whatever,  uiho  hang  about  the 
rich  yews^  those  capitalists^  who  have  the 
monopolies  of  cortt  atid  wool.  There  are 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dram-shops  in  the 
district,  of  which  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  are  kept  by  the  Jews ;  but  through 
mortgages,  simulated  sales,  and  other 
tricks,''^  the  Jews  are  the  real  owners  of 
that  traffic  in  brandy  "which  so  deeply 
demoralizes  the  Russian  peasantry."  This 
observation  has  a  moral  sound,  but  it  is 
only  fair  to  remind  the  reader  that  in  for- 
mer days  the  right  of  distilling  corn  and 
prune  brandy  was,  in  many  parts  of  Po- 
land, a  monopoly,  leased  by  the  nobles  to 
the  Jewish  arrendators,  and  that  the  man- 
ufacture of  brandy  is  at  this  moment  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  imperial  revenue 
in  Russia.  "It  follows  from  these  fig- 
ures," says  the  report,  "that  out  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  forty-seven  Jews,  fifteen 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  have  ill-defined 
professions  —  "  do  not  produce  anything, 
but  subsist  and  grow  rich  at  the  expense 
of  the  peasantry." 

Though  the  figures  in  this  case  are  wil- 
fully misleading,  there  is  at  the  same  time 
a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  arguments 
used  by  M.  Easily.  We  only  think  him 
unfair  when  he  forgets  that  one  of  the 
problems  of  our  age  is  the  distribution  of 
what  is  produced  among  consumers,  and 
that  in  this  industry  at  least  the  Jews 
really  excel.  He  expects  them  to  be  all 
at  once  consumers,  distributors,  and  pro- 
ducers, because  his  country  cries  out  for 
a  number  of  industrious  tillers  of  the 
soil.  Russia,  though  rich  in  her  vast 
internal  resources,  is  always  poor  as  re- 
gards the  supply  of  her  wants.  Her  pro- 
ductive forces  lie,  so  to  speak,  in  reserve, 
and,  in  spite  of  her  rich  black  soil,  the 
supply  of  corn  is,  in  some  of  her  prov- 
inces, inadequate  even  to  the  local  de- 
mand. It  is  no  doubt,  then,  very  provok- 
ing to  find  the  Jews  so  averse  to  husband- 
ry. Colonies  have  been  granted  to  them 
on  the  same  favorable  conditions  as  the 
empress  Catharine  first  granted  to  her 
German  colonists,  but  the  two  experi- 
ments have  had  very  dissimilar  results. 
Where  the  Germans  have  flourished,  the 
Jews  have  failed  altogether.  On  the  other 
hand  great  numbers  of  them  have  been 
compelled  by  the  military  conscriptions 
of  Nicholas  to  acquire  a  handicralt  dur- 
ing their  service  in  the  regiments.  These 
experiences  must  have  been  distasteful  to 
them,  the  more  so  because  their  co-reli- 
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gionists  often  refuse  to  consort  with  men 
who  for  years  have  associated  with  Chris- 
tians and  e?.ten  trefe  food.  Yet,  even 
with  this  risk  in  the  background,  the  Rus- 
sian and  Polish  Jews  will  prefer  any 
handicraft  to  tilling  the  soil  *  The  fail- 
ure of  the  Jewish  emigrants  in  America 
is  but  another  proof  of  their  dislike  to 
husbandry,  which  seems  so  invincible  that 
we  shall  be  curious  to  know  whether 
Count  Schouvaloff' s  experiments  (in  the 
government  of  Kieff)  turn  out  to  his  sat- 
isfaction. At  this  moment  two  hundred 
Jews  are  working  on  his  estate,  where 
they  earn  sixty  kopecks  a  day  (eighteen- 
pence). 

This  dislike  to  agriculture  seems  to 
lack  explanation.  Is  the  reason  to  be 
found  in  the  pathetic  words  of  the  Scotch 
song,  "  This  is  no  my  ain  land  ;  "  or  in  the 
fact  that  the  Babylonish  Talmud  substi- 
tutes commerce  rather  than  the  old  feder- 
ative and  agricultural  life  of  Palestine? 
Does  it  spring  from  the  restlessness  en- 
gendered by  alien  habits  ?  To  our  think- 
ing it  ought  simply  to  be  ascribed  to  long- 
continued  training  in  one  direction — in 
the  mysteries  of  money-making,  money- 
changing,  and  money-lending.  The  Jews 
have  lived  by  their  wits  for  centuries,  and 
according  to  all  the  laws  of  evolution  the 
traders  have  evolved  themselves  into 
traders  !  The  moiijik,  on  the  other  hand, 
observing  that  the  Hebrew  neither  toils, 
nor  spins,  nor  gathers  into  barns,  is  con- 
vinced that  "  commerce  means  other  peo- 
ple's money."  To  ill-will  then,  rather 
than  to  fanaticism,  must  their  Jew-baiting 
be  ascribed. 

Religious  feeling  [says  M.  Easily]  is  less  de- 
veloped in  our  southern  land  than  in  Great 
Russia,  or  even  in  Little  Russia,  where  that 
feeling  gains  strength  by  the  remembrance  of 
the  old  persecutions  of  the  Orthodox  by  the 
Catholic  Poles.  Our  peasants  and  townsfolk 
are  accustomed  to  live  on  good  terms  with  the 
Tartars,  with  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and 
with  the  Raskolnics.  They  live  also  with  the 
Caraite  Jews,  those  simple  people  who,  obe- 
dient to  the  old  Mosaic  Law  but  not  to  the 
Talmud,  are  not  associated  under  that  Kaghal 
which  really  dictates  to  Judaism.  The  Kaghal 
exists  in  Russia  status  in  statu  ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  community  of  individuals  united  by  a  com- 
mon interest,  a  compact  community,  having 
the  same  wants  and  the  same  aims.  This 
union  has  been  the  growth  of  centuries.  Is- 
raelites are  all  trained  in  one  direction  to  help 
each  other,  to  act  together,  to  rely  on  their 
own  exertions,  and  on   this   organization  for 

*  They  like  to  say  that,  of  their  greatest  rabbis,  Hillel 
cut  wood,  Jochanau  was  a  shoemaker,  and  Isaac  was  a 
blacksmith. 


defence  :  such  is  their  aim,  and  hence  the  in- 
destructible association  of  the  Kaghal. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  curious  matter  of  the  Kaghal  to  say 
that  this  is  eminently  a  case  in  which  one 
tale  is  good  until  another  is  told.  By 
Baron  Ginsberg's  deputation,  by  all  re- 
spectable Jews  in  Russia,  and  by  all  Jews, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  out  of  Russia, 
the  very  existence  of  the  thing  is  denied.* 
None  the  less  do  the  officials  and  the 
peasantry  of  eastern  Europe  complain  of 
a  tribal  union  which  exists,  and  of  a  clan- 
destine manipulation  of  the  press  which 
has  led  to  the  belief  that  Jews  can  buy 
immunity  for  their  misdeeds.  Mistrust 
of  the  Hebrew  race  is  increased  by  an 
association  which  is  held  to  combine  the 
peculiarities  of  free -masonry,  trades- 
unionism,  and  boycotting.  The  truth  is, 
the  association,  though  nominally  a  reli- 
gious one,  is  the  growth  of  injustice  under 
the  historical  conditions  which  have  en- 
dured for  centuries,  while  narrow  and 
superstitious  notions  of  religion  continue 
to  make  the  power  of  the  rabbis  very 
great  among  the  Chassidim,  or  straiter 
sect. 

M.  Basily's  report  admits  that  the  so- 
called  Kaghal  presses  heavily  on  the 
poorer  Jews  themselves.  It  dictates 
every  social  and  religious  question  to  its 
members;  it  collects  funds,  pays  news- 
papers, levies  fines,  drives  men  forth  on 
pilgrimages  from  which  they  are  ordered 
never  to  return,  and  it  punishes,  by  ex- 
communication, those  who  offend  against 
its  rules.  A  man  who  lies  under  the 
chere77t  (or  great  curse)  finds  that  no  one 
will  buy  his  corn,  his  boots,  his  combs, 
his  newspapers,  his  pig's  bristles,  his 
goose-feathers,  his  brandy,  or  his  phil- 
tres ;  no  one  will  visit  him  or  eat  with  him, 
no  one  will  mend  his  door  or  his  window  ; 
his  very  tomb  will  be  silent,  for  the  snow 
and  the  autumn  rains  will  fall  on  a  name- 
less grave.  A  threat  of  the  old  law  was 
that  "  his  name  shall  be  blotted  out,"  and 
the  Chassidim  of  eastern  Europe  give,  to 
one  who  has  died  under  the  curse,  ahead- 
stone  on  which  is  to  be  found  neither  the 
insignia  of  his  tribe  nor  the  name  of  the 
man  who  in  death,  as  in  life,  ""was  left 
terribly  alone.''^  This  war  of  all  against 
one  is  an  audacious  attempt  on  the  part  of 
a  community  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  func- 
tions of  the  State,  and  as  such  it  ought  to 
be  dealt  with  in  Russia  as  it  is  in  Austria. 

*  Brafifmann,  a  renegade  Jew,  wrote  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Kaghal  (Odessa,  1863),  but  this  book,  like  its  trans- 
lation (Paris,  1872),  has  been  bought  in,  and  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  procure  a  copy  of  either. 
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It  is  there  a  punishable  offence  to  use  the 
cherem  as  a  means  of  extortion  and  an- 
noyance; therefore,  in  this  matter  of  the 
cherem,  as  in  that  of  the  dram-shops,  and 
of  the  houses  of  bad  fame  (both  so  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews),  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  rate  of  usury,  the  Russian 
government  has  the  solution  of  all  these 
so-called  "Jewish  Questions  "  in  its  own 
hands.  Such  questions  are  simply  mat- 
ters of  domestic  legislation,  affairs  for  the 
minister  of  the  interior  and  for  the  police 
section. 

The  next  grievance  against  the  Jews  is 
that  they  object  to  registration.  They 
certainly  do  avoid,  when  they  can,  having 
their  births,  deaths,  marriages,  removals 
registered  ;  neither  are  they  always  anx- 
ious to  enrol  themselves  under  the  heads 
of  their  occupations,  since  "usurer," 
"brothel-keeper,"  and  "informer"  do  not 
look  much  better  on  the  leaf  of  a  register 
than  they  do  on  a  head-stone.  Like  the 
Raskolnic,  the  Jews  have  also  a  religious 
prejudice  against  being  numbered.  Yet 
here  again  the  Austrian  government  has 
disposed  of  the  difficulty,  and  every  Aus- 
trian Jew  is  now  not  only  registered,  but 
is  obliged  to  have  a  surname  to  which 
he  answers:  hence  the  mass  of  names 
like  "  Morgenstern  "  and  "  Abendstern," 
which  have  come  to  replace  the 
"  Chaims,"  "  Itzigs,"  and  "  Yankels,"  that 
used  to  prevail  among  the  Hebrews. 

The  last  and  heaviest  item  in  the  list  of 
Jewish  sins  is  the  matter  of  usury.  To 
the  old  law  commercial  avocations  were 
unknown  :  the  idea  of  capital  had  not 
been  seized  by  the  patriarchs,  whose 
wealth  lay  chiefly  in  flocks  and  herds;  and 
usury,  when  it  first  appeared,  was  abso- 
lutely condemned.  Long  before  the 
Christian  era  the  Jews,  however,  having 
learned  the  methods  of  the  Syrian  trad- 
ers, became  traders  themselves,  and  from 
the  hour  that  they  ceased  to  possess  a 
country,  they  have  thrown  themselves 
with  passion  into  the  traffic  in  money. 
By  their  superior  intelligence,  sobriety, 
perspicacity,  and  mutual  support,  they 
have  now  obtained  the  monetary  control 
of  the  world.  The  report  from  Odessa 
complains  that  they  have  benefited  too 
much  by  the  loans  which  can  be  effected 
by  the  State  banks.  "Though  the  amount 
of  taxes  paid  by  the  Jews  is  small,  they 
take  to  themselves  the  riglit  of  borrowing 
millions.  With  their  millions,  they  mo- 
nopolize the  trade  in  grain,  buy  the  stand- 
ing corn,  command  local  labor,  in  short, 
plunge  into  a  whole  series  of  usurious  ex- 
periments." 


It  is  rather  difficult  to  see  how  the 
banks  are  to  be  prevented  from  lending 
money  to  Jews  so  long  as  they  command 
the  very  best  securities,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Jews  lend 
more  than  they  borrow.  They  may  do 
the  one  occasionally,  but  the  other  is  their 
great  raison  d^eire;  and  as  eight-tenths 
of  an  ignorant  peasantry  and  nine-tenths 
of  a  bankrupt  aristocracy  are  in  debt  to 
them,  it  will  be  difficult  to  prevent  the 
Russians  from  hating  usurers  who,  wheth- 
er they  be  Jewish  agents  in  Podolia,  or 
Hindoo  money-lenders  in  the  Deccan,  or 
"  gombeens  "  in  Galvvay,  are  as  a  class  all 
alike  rapacious  and  successful.  These 
usurers  might  be  less  essential  if  the  tax- 
ation of  the  Russian  peasantry  were  less 
excessive;  but  as  in  the  gubernaja  of 
Novgorod  the  imports  exceed  the  rental 
by  565,100  roubles,  the  moujik  must  bor- 
row, and  the  blame  of  his  misery  cannot 
be  entirely  charged  upon  the  Jews. 

As  far  as  the  grain  trade  is  concerned, 
a  calculation  shows  that  last  year  not 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  harvest  produce 
of  Russia  had  been  garnered,  or  brought 
to  the  Russian  sea-ports.  The  reason  of 
this,  says  the  Internationale  Getreide- 
Zeitung, 

is  that  the  Jews,  since  the  disturbances,  have 
ceased  to  deal  with  the  Russian  population ; 
will  lend  the  farmers  and  landlords  no  more 
money,  will  buy  no  more  grain  of  them,  and 
will  not  use  their  carrying  and  mercantile  ma- 
chinery for  shipping  grain.  The  consequence 
is  that  considerable  quantities  of  corn  rot  in 
the  fields  and  are  eaten  by  the  mice.  Messrs. 
Ignace  Ephrussi  and  Co.,  the  well-known 
bankers  of  Odessa,  and  the  most  important 
house  in  South  Russia,  have  dissolved  a  busi- 
ness established  since  1834.  The  withdrawal 
of  capital,  activity,  and  intelligence  from  the 
Empire  will  seriously  affect  the  grain-markets 
of  Europe,  and  must  be  in  the  first  place  ruin- 
ous to  Odessa,  which,  after  complaining  of  the 
Jews  and  their  bargains,  is  left  to  regret  the 
ruin  which  the  outraged  Hebrews  are  able  to 
bring  upon  it. 

Every  country  has  the  Jews  that  it  de- 
serves to  have;  and  if  the  Russian  and 
Polish  Jew  may  be  conceded  to  be  an  un- 
pleasant specimen  of  his  race,  he  has  at 
least  a  rather  more  intellectual  life  than 
the  peasant  whom  he  cheats.  Nor  are 
the  Russian  Jews  likely  to  improve  in 
their  present  medium.  Till  they  have 
equal  rights  they  will  continue  to  hold  to- 
gether in  that  aggressive  fashion  which 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  calls  tribalism.  And 
what  notions  of  equity  are  they  likely  to 
learn  in  districts  where  the  lands  of  Polish 
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nobles,  put  up  to  forced  sale  by  the  gov- 
ernment, can  be  bought  in  by  themselves 
at  a  nominal  price  ?  What  sense  of  jus- 
tice is  cultivated  by  imperial  judges  who 
receive  bribes  and  expect  gifts?  Why 
should  the  Russian  Jew  go  softly  when 
capital  hardly  exists  but  in  his  hands, 
when  society,  such  as  it  is,  is  held  to- 
gether by  Jewish  loans  ;  when  the  country, 
half  peopled,  and  quarter  civilized,  is  crip- 
pled by  an  overgrown  and  unproductive 
army?* 

But  it  is  intolerable,  retorts  the  Russian 
Jew-baiter,  that  the  Semitic  brain  should 
assert  any  superiority  over  the  Slavonic 
one.  This  brings  us  to  the  extraordinary 
measures  recommended  in  some  of  the 
governments.  We  will  not  pause  to  speak 
of  M.  Chegarym's  pamphlet  on  "The  An- 
nihilation of  the  Jews  ;  "  its  amazing  title 
speaks  for  itself;  and  we  will  pass  rather 
to  the  recommendations  sent  in  from 
Kherson  and  Pereyczlar.  Jews  are  not 
to  be  allowed  to  enter  any  schools  of  the 
higher  education  ;  Jews  are  not  to  teach 
in  any  school ;  Jews  are  not  to  have  Chris- 
tian servants  ;  Jewesses  are  not  to  wear 
silk  or  satin  ;  and  Jews  are  not  to  dispense 
medicines.  The  last  restriction  reminds 
us  of  a  mediaeval  squib  which  attributes 
to  Jussuf,  prince  of  the  Jews  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  following  advice  to  the  perse- 
cuted Jews  of  Spain  :  — 

Of  what  you  say  concerning  the  King  of 
Spain  wishing  to  make  you  Christians,  do  so, 
since  you  cannot  do  otherwise.  As  to  the 
order  to  plunder  you  of  your  goods,  make  your 
sons  merchants,  and  plunder  them  of  theirs. 
They  destroy,  you  say,  your  synagogues  :  make 
your  sons  clergymen,  that  they  may  profane 
their  religion  and  their  churches.  If  they 
afflict  you  with  other  vexations,  strive  to  get 
State  employment  for  your  children,  in  order 
to  avenge  yourselves.  For  what  you  say  of 
taking  away  your  lives,  make  your  sons  apothe- 
caries and  physicians^  and  take  away  theirs.\ 

Whether  General  Ignatieff  ever  heard 
this  story  or  not  we  know  not,  but  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  he  and  his  friends  had 
no  fanatical  or  covetous  motives,  or  that 
the  effervescences  were  not  got  up  to 
order.  Grant  that  the  Russian  and  Polish 
Jews  have  a  thousand  disagreeable  quali- 
ties, the  Galician  Jews  are  not  so  very 
unlike  them  as  to  explain  away  these  two 
facts,  viz.,  that  Russian  Jews  are  baited. 


*  Peace  footing:  839,075  men,  and  94,625  horses. 
War  :  2,149,300  men,  and  257,300  horses. 

t  Amador  de  los  Rios  quotes  this  forged  letter  from 
the  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Madrid.  It  is  also  copied 
into  a  curious  MSS.  history  of  the  nobility  of  Provence 
which  exists  in  the  Library  of  Grasse. 


robbed,  and  murdered  (1880)  in  Odessa; 
while  in  Galicia,  during  the  revolt  of  the 
peasants  against  the  landowners,  not  one 
hair  of  one  Jew's  head  was  touched  by 
insurgents  bent  upon  a  rough  and  ready 
revenge  for  old  and  oppressive  abuses.  M. 
Easily  ought  to  have  thought  of  this  mod- 
ern instance  before  writing  that  "these 
riots,  as  measures  of  popular  justice,  had 
no  admixture  of  cupidity."  The  Jews 
themselves  value  the  property  destroyed 
in  Odessa  at  1,187,881  roubles;  Consul- 
General  Stanley  puts  it  under  3,000/.; 
and,  whether  we  adopt  the  maximum  or 
the  minimum,  the  facts  remain  that  prop- 
erty has  been  destroyed,  and  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  "  effervescences  "  of  the  last 
two  years,  one  hundred  thousand  misera- 
ble families  of  the  Hebrews  have  been 
driven  from  their  homes;  no  restitution 
has  been  offered  to  them;  and  no  money 
has  been  forwarded  to  the  Mansion  House 
Fund.  Well  might  the  lord  mayor  say  of 
these  creatures,  "who  had  escaped  from 
Russia  mostly  with  their  lives  and  the 
scant  rags  that  cover  them,  that  their  dis- 
tress and  destitution  are  unspeakable." 
Lord  Shaftesbury  says  that  "since  the 
age  of  Titus  nothing  so  hideous  has  been 
seen;"  and  Victor  Hugo  "laments  the 
monstrous  phenomenon  of  persecution 
which  has  risen  before  the  eyes  of  Chris- 
tian Europe." 

But  whither  are  the  Jewish  emigrants 
to  turn? 

Germany  cries  out  against  Jewish  im- 
migrants ;  the  exiles  have  been  eminently 
unsuccessful  in  the  United  States;  while 
Hungary  exclaims  that,  having  already 
far  more  Hebrews  than  she  knows  what  to 
do  with,  she  cannot  and  she  will  not  have 
a  hundred  thousand  more  Jews  quartered 
upon  her. 

The  Jewish  population  of  Hungary  is 
about  five  hundred  thousand,  and,  thanks 
to  this  fact,  and  to  strong  agitation  on  the 
part  of  those  \x\'iX2i- Liberals  who  would 
fain  upset  M.  Tisza's  government,  and  at 
all  times  prefer  fishing  in  troubled  waters, 
effervescences  have  also  arisen  in  Hun- 
gary. The  Jewish  question,  of  which 
Hommel  says  that  "it  is  the  most  burn- 
ing one  of  our  decade,"  there  promises 
many  complications,  and  the  disease  of 
persecution  has  already  exhibited  the  fa- 
miliar premonitory  symptom.  A  Hunga- 
rian delegate  at  the  Dresden  Conference 
rose  up  to  tell  a  monstrous  tale;  and  a 
Hungarian  press  correspondent,  belong- 
ing to  the  anti-Semitic  paKy,  promulgates 
as  authentic  the  murder  of  a  young  Chris 
tian  girl,  called  Esther  Solomozy. 
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After  the  most  diligent  search  her  body 
could  not  be  recovered.  It  appears  to  be  a 
fact  that  large  sums  of  money  were  offered  to 
the  girl's  mother  by  the  Jews  to  induce  her  to 
represent  her  daughter  as  being  always  of  a 
roving  disposition,  and  possessed  of  such  a 
mania  for  wandering  that  she  was  likely  to  have 
strayed  away  to  some  relations  at  a  distance. 
It  is  a  further  fact  that  the  two  Jewish  boys 
whose  statements  about  Esther  first  led  to  the 
belief  in  her  murder,  have  7iever  retracted  their 
assertions,  or  even  contradicted  themselves. 
The  magistrate  who  conducted  the  inquiry, 
wishing  to  trap  one  of  them,  said,  "Oh!  but 
Esther  is  alive,  for  she  has  come  home."  The 
boy  replied  gravely,  "  That  cannot  be,  or  else 
we  are  not  alive."  To  baffle  him  further,  the 
magistrate  added,  "  Well,  I  am  going  to  sum- 
mon her  now."  The  reply  was,  "  As  miracles 
do  not  happen  nowadays,  there  is  no  resurrec- 
tion possible  for  the  girl  whose  throat  we  saw 
cut."  The  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Tisza- 
Eszlar  are  in  a  state  of  excitem.ent,  and  this 
stery  cannot  fail  to,  add  a  dark  page  to  the  his- 
tory of  fanaticism. 

We  are  quite  convinced  that  it  will  do 
so,  though  not  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
Hungarian  writer  intended  it;  for,  when 
the  newspapers  announced,  a  few  weeks 
later,  that  the  body  of  Esther  had  been 
found  in  the  Theiss,  the  discovery  of  her 
uninjured  corpse  was  most  unwelcome  to 
the  agitators.  They  hastened  to  declare, 
first,  that  it  had  never  been  found;  next, 
that,  having  been  found  and  buried,  it 
ought  to  be  dug  up  for  a  fresh  examina- 
tion ;  thirdly,  that  the  editor  of  the  Frcie 
Presse  was  a  Jew  ;  and,  finally,  that  the 
whole  influence  of  the  house  of  Roths- 
child had  been  used  in  Vienna  to  hush  up 
the  tragedy.  This  extraordinary  accusa- 
tion—  that  of  sacrificing  a  young  Chris- 
tian child,  or  maiden,  at  Easter  —  is 
quite  familiar  to  the  Jews.  They  have 
got  a  specific  name  for  it,  as  if  for  the 
plague  or  the  cholera,  and  they  expect  its 
reappearance  from  time  to  time,  while 
they  are  painfully  aware  that  it  is  ever, 
like  the  stormy  petrel,  the  herald  of  a 
new  persecution.  In  1080  the  Jews  were 
all  banished  from  France,  and  their  wealth 
confiscated,  on  account  of  the  sacrifice  of 
a  boy  at  their  Passover.  In  1432  they 
were  said  to  have  pricked  St.  Wernher  of 
liacharach  to  death — indeed  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  greater  number  of  these 
imputed  crimes  happened  in  that  fifteenth 
century  which  was  so  fatal  to  the  Jews  all 
over  Europe.  In  1442,  three  Israelites 
were  reported  to  have  murdered  a  child 
at  Trent,  and  all  the  Jews  were  seized, 
tortured,  and  rohbed.  In  1443,  the  Jews 
of  Milan,  when  accused  of  the  same 
crime,  had  \.o pay  twenty  thousand  florins  ; 


and  in  1490,  Juan  di  Passimento  was 
added  to  the  list  of  Spanish  saints  be- 
cause of  his  supposed  sacrifice  at  Guardia. 
The  same  things  happened  in  England. 
For  attempting  to  crucify  a  child  at  Nor- 
wich, they  were  fined  twenty  thousand 
marks  (a.d.  1226).  They  crucified  a  child 
at  Lincoln,  and,  after  a  mockery  of  a  trial 
(a.d.  1255),  eighteen.  Jews  were  hanged, 
and  little  St.  Hugh  was  canonized.  For 
the  crucifixion  of  a  child  at  Northampton, 
fifty  were  hanged;  and  a  few  years  later, 
(a.d.  1287)  the  Jews  were  sent  out  of  En- 
gland, where  they  did  not  reappear  till 
they  received  permission  from  Cromwell 
to  settle  in  London,  and  to  build  a  Span- 
ish synagogue  there. 

All  this  is  horrid  enough,  but,  urges 
the  Hungarian  agitator,  "this  particular 
murder  must  be  true,  for  the  Jews  cut 
Esther's  throat  two  days  before  Easter, 
just  as  the  Jews  of  Damascus  did  to  the 
P^re  Thomas."  Thomas  the  Capucin 
and  his  servant  disappeared  in  February, 
1839.  A  Jewish  barber  and  seven  aged 
Jewish  merchants  were  fastened  on  as  his 
sacrificial  murderers,  tormented,  and  in- 
duced to  make  something  which  the 
French  consul  treated  as  a  confession. 
They  afterwards  stoutly  denied  every- 
thing that  they  had  admitted,  and  the 
Austrian  consul,  M.  Merlato,  tried  to 
soothe  the  popular  excitement,  but  advice 
such  as  his  is  seldom  listened  to.  A  gen- 
eral rising  on  the  part  of  the  Syrian 
Christians  took  place,  and  though  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore,  always  generous  and 
patriotic,  went  to  Cairo,  to  obtain  redress 
from  headquarters  for  his  co-religionists, 
the  populace  is  to  this  day  convinced  that 
the  P^re  Thomas  fell  a  sacrifice  to  Tal- 
mudic  rites  at  the  Paschal  feast.  In 
Roumania,  in  Moldavia,  in  Russia,  and  in 
Poland,  the  same  belief  still  obtains,  and 
a  Russian  writer  says  that  "as  Easter 
approaches  the  terror  of  the  peasantry 
is  quite  unfeigned."  So  we  imagine  is 
their  fear  of  ghosts,  and  their  belief  in 
the  rossalka;  just  so  unfeigned  is  the 
Highlander's  credence  that  such  and  such 
a  lake  has  its  kelpie  or  its  "water-horse;" 
and  still  more  nervous  is  the  Roman  vine- 
dresser about  the  evil  eye,  or  the  Limousin 
peasant  about  the  were-wolf.  Time  was 
when  that  mysterious  wolf  had  his  thou- 
sands of  victims,  and  when  learned  bish- 
ops composedly  sent  to  the  stake  wretched 
women  who  on  one  day  in  the  week  be- 
came wolves !  Yet  the  French  peasant 
of  to-day  is  not  encouraged  to  fear  the 
were-wolf  and  has  never  with  his  bodily 
eyes  beheld  the  animal  he  dreads,  so  he 
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has  less  excuse  for  fearing  it  than  the 
Russian  peasant  has  for  anticipating  the 
possibility  of  a  murder  which  has  a  reli- 
gious or  sacrificial  object.  To  him  are 
well  known  both  the  crimes  of  the  self- 
jnutilators,  and  of  the  Stran7tiki  (who 
think  it  right  to  take  the  lives  of  heretics), 
and  he  is  aware  of  the  baffled  efforts  of 
the  poHce  to  deal  with  the  Bezpopotzi  of 
Yaroslav,  who  murder  new-born  infants. 
Such  incidents  explain  how  an  ignorant 
peasantry  will  drink  in  anytale  of  hor- 
rors, were  it  ten  times  as  lugubrious  as 
that  of  Esther,  the  maid  of  Tisza-Eszlar. 
But  Esther  will  have  her  victims,  as  she 
already  has  her  adherents.  The  riots  in 
Presburg  may  be  said  to  be  dedicated  to 
her  memory,  and,  to  lay  the  disturbance 
which  has  been  raised  by  her  name,  the 
troops  have  had  to  be  called  out  in  the 
region  of  the  Theiss.  The  Russian  press 
is  delighted,  because  there  is  now  another 
Christian  country  which  can  divide  with 
holy  Russia  the  disgrace  of  Jew-baiting; 
but,  in  spite  of  its  sombre  and  self-gratu- 
latory  prognostications,  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  a  firm  and  enlight- 
ened government  will  render  any  continu- 
ance of  this  unprincipled  agitation  impos- 
sible within  the  limits  of  the  Austrian 
Empire. 

Various  schemes  were  started  last  year 
for  housing  the  exiled  Jews.  Their  emi- 
gration to  America  proved  a  miserable 
failure,  and  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant's 
scheme  for  planting  them  along  the  brook 
Jabbok  was  utterly  chimerical.  English 
Protestants  looked  with  greater  favor  on 
the  fund  collected  by  Lady  Strangford 
and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  for  the  col- 
onization of  north  Syria  by  the  Jews. 
But  this  idea  does  not  meet  with  a  hearty 
response  from  the  Jews  themselves:  they 
do  not  cordially  wish  to  be  taken  back  to 
Palestine  or  its  borders ;  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that  the  Jews 
of  Bucharest  have  combined  to  form  col- 
onies at  Lydda,  and  factories  at  Jaffa, 
which  promise  well  for  the  future  of  their 
trade  along  the  Levant.  The  Mansion 
House  Fund  has  had  a  great  and  a  de- 
served success.  With  such  a  chairman 
for  its  executive  committee  as  Sir  Julian 
Goldsmid,  it  has  been  able  to  do  wonders. 
Not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  proselytis- 
ing has  attached  to  that  noble  expression 
of  English  sympathy,  and  it  has  deserved 
the  praise  of  a  very  practical  people  foi" 
the  very  practical  nature  of  the  work  it 
accomplished  through  the  trying  summer 
of  1882.  Paris  has  been  the  scene  of  an 
immigration  at  the  expense  of  the  house 


of  Rothschild  which  is  worthy  of  being 
commemorated  wherever  the  words  patri- 
otism and  charity  are  known.  Five  thou- 
sand persons  were  brought  by  Baron 
Rothschild  to  the  outlying  quarters  of 
Clignancourt,  Mont  Parnasse,  and  the 
like.  New  houses  had  been  painted  and 
papered  for  them,  and  food  and  bedding 
sent  down  to  meet  the  exiles.  Eacii  one 
of  them  received  \s,  -^d.  a  day  until  some 
means  were  discovered  to  render  each 
individual  independent.  These  five  thou- 
sand persons  make  a  large  deficit,  even 
in  the  purse  of  a  Rothschild,  and  still  the 
Jewish  question  looms  darkly  on  the  ho- 
rizon, unanswered  as  regards  the  local 
habitation  of  many  thousands  of  He- 
brews. In  England  there  are  hearts  and 
brains  which  in  the  face  of  the  Jewish 
difficulty  are  elaborating  a  large  measure 
for  their  relief.  But  we  fear  they  have 
little  to  hope  for  from  the  scheme  advo- 
cated by  M.  Cazalet  in  connection  with 
the  project  for  the  Euphrates  Valley  rail- 
way, as  backed  by  the  universal  panacea 
of  an  English  protectorate. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  Egyptian 
question  it  would  be  premature  for  us  to 
speculate  how  many  decades  must  elapse 
before  an  emigration  such  as  M.  Cazalet 
sketches  can  be  resolved  on,  not  to  say 
carried  out  in  Syria;  and  it  will  be  more 
to  the  purpose,  before  bringing  this  paper 
to  a  close,  to  inquire  how  the  Jews  regard 
the  question  of  a  return  to  Palestine. 

Without  being  obliged  to  believe  the 
cynical  story  of.  the  Jew,  who  said  that  he 
and  his  viQv&  pas  asses  betes  to  return  to 
Jerusalem,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the 
Jewish  mind  is  not  at  this  moment  turned 
towards  a  reoccupation  of  the  old  historic 
boundaries.  Three  classes  of  minds  ob- 
ject to  it.  The  first  consists  of  the  large- 
thinking  persons  who  would  not  limit  the 
brilliant  prospects  of  the  spiritual  future 
of  the  Jewish  race  within  a  geographical 
boundary.  They  believe  that  the  Jerusa- 
lem of  the  latter-day  promises  is  not  a  lo- 
cal habitation,  just  as  there  are  Christians 
who  feel  that  the  mere  restoration  of  the 
Israelites  to  Palestine  would  be  no  true 
fulfilment  of  prophecy  ;  the  good  things  of 
the  Land  of  Promise  having  been  but 
types  of  Jehovah's  love  to  his  people,  now 
so  much  more  clearly  declared  in  the  per- 
son and  mission  of  Christ.  A  very  oppo- 
site class  are  the  ultra-orthodox,  who  feel 
that  it  must  be  impious  to  buy  land,  or  to 
have  land  bought  for  them,  in  the  country 
which  they  expect  to  receive  again  directly 
from  the  hand  of  God.  Practical  thinkers, 
1  again,  recognize  that  the  country  of  Pales 
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tine  is  too  poor  and  too  small  to  afford 
nourishment  to  over  six  million  He- 
brews; perhaps  even  to  afford  standing 
room  for  them  all,  were  they  to  be  sud- 
denly swept  back  within  its  limits.  They 
are  also  aware  that  under  Turkish  officials 
their  lives  and  fortunes  would  be  very  in- 
secure. 

As  matters  stand  at  present,  the  Jews 
who  do  inhabit  their  own  land  are  poor, 
dirty,  and  unthriving;  yet  it  is  none  the 
less  true,  that  an  odd  change  of  manners 
and  temper  comes  over  even  the  poorest 
Jew  as  soon  as  he  treads  again  the  streets 
of  that  city  of  David,  to  breathe  the  air 
of  which  is  wisdom,  while  its  soil  is  hap- 
piness to  the  living,  and  to  the  buried 
dead  insures  a  share  in  the  first  resurrec- 
tion. Prince  Lubomirsky,  once  an  exten- 
sive landowner,  and  owner  of  Christian 
and  Jewish  j-fS'w/i- (to  use  the  proper  Rus- 
sian term),  met  in  Jerusalem  an  old  tenant 
of  his  own  who  would  not  so  much  as  rec- 
ognize his  former  lord. 

"  How,  then,  do  you  not  recognize  me  ?  I 
am  the  Prince  of  Doubno."  He  turned  roughly 
aside.  "Oh!  I  recognize  you  well  enough, 
but  I  wish  to  be  let  alone,"  and  as  he  mur- 
mured a  word  which  surely  was  "  Raca  !  "  he 
brushed  his  sleeve,  and  disappeared  into  a  side 
street. 

Much  scandalized,  and  rather  vexed,  I  nar- 
rated my  adventure  at  my  hotel,  where  I  found 
that  it  surprised  no  one  but  myself.  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  Jews,  feeling  themselves  to  be 
here  on  their  own  ground,  hate  us  all,  and  par- 
ticularly dislike  the'  Russians.  I  determined 
to  inform  myself  with  regard  to  Yankel.  I 
had  always  had  easy  relations  with  him  at 
Doubno.  If  he  came  up  to  the  castle  while  I 
was  at  dinner,  I  used  to  give  him  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  then  he  would  drink  my  health,  after 
kissing  my  sleeve.  Yankel  is  now  an  elder  in 
Jerusalem,  rich,  benevolent,  and  well  thought 
of  in  the  City,  where,  being  Cahen^  he  reads 
prayers.  I  used  all  my  influence  to  have  a 
visit  from  him  at  my  hotel.  At  last  Yankel 
came.  As  I  entered  he  rose  up.  He  no  longer 
kissed  my  sleeve  ;  it  was  rather  for  me  timidly 
to  offer  my  hand.  He  took  it  with  visible  re- 
pugnance. "  You  seem  to  have  a  grudge 
against  me;  what  have  I  done  to  you?" 
"  Why  have  you  come  to  Jerusalem ? "  "I 
have  come  as  a  pilgrim  :  to  us  as  well  as  to  you 
it  is  a  Holy  City."  He  shook  his  head.  "Are 
you  happy  in  Jerusalem?"  "Certainly;  the 
City  is  holy  and  beautiful ;  only  people  will 
come  to  it  who  have  nothing  to  do  here." 
"Jerusalem  \'i  holy,  I  grant  you,  but  it  is  not 
beautiful."  "  If  you  don't  like  it,  why  do  you 
come  here  to  annoy  those  who  come  here  to 
pray?"  I  now  lost  my  temper.  "Why,  my 
friend  Yankel,  even  though  you  do  live  in  tiie 
Holy  City,  you  might  as  well  be  civil  to  mc,  if 
it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  all  you  cheated  me 


of  in "     "  /  cheated  you  ?  ha  ! .  ha  !   and 

now  what  do  you  propose  —  that  I  should  give 
you  my  friendship  in  return  f«r  your  con- 
tempt?" He  rose  and  went  to  the  door,  and 
added,  "You  see  that  it  was  no  use  to  disturb 
w<?."  I  had  certainly  found  a  different  man  in 
Jerusalem  from  the  one  I  had  left  at  Doubno. 

The  Jews  are  the  least  proselytizing 
people  in  the  world.  They  consider  the 
truth,  or  rather  the  knowledge  of  it,  to  be 
a  national  perquisite,  and  by  no  means  in- 
tended as  either  glad  tidings  or  great  joy 
for  all  nations.  Their  sermons  exhort  to 
deeds  of  kindness  and  to  almsgiving,  but 
never  to  any  endeavor  to  disseminate  the 
doctrines  to  which  men  owe  their  moral 
dignity  and  their  spiritual  life.  Proselytes 
from  Judaism  are  also  rare.  Isaac  Dis- 
raeli, even  after  he  had  had  his  own  son 
baptized,  seemed  to  take  a  sort  of  grim 
pleasure  in  chronicling,  in  his  "  Genius  of 
Judaism;"  the  small  success  of  the  Lon- 
don Mission.  A  good  many  conversions 
have  been  effected  lately  in  Alexandria, 
and  the  last  Russian  return  puts  the  num- 
ber of  converts  at  three  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  which  is  however  but  a  small 
proportion  out  of  the  ten  thousand  five 
hundred  and  seventy-one  souls  reported 
to  have  recently  joined  the  Orthodox 
Church.  All  conversions  in  countries 
where  legal  disabilities  exist  must  be 
viewed  with  suspicion,  whether  they  are 
obtained  by  benevolent  persons  among 
the  indigent  and  unthriving,  or  have  been 
adopted  from  prudential  motives  by  the 
place-hunting  class.  Genuine  converts  to 
dogmatic  Christianity  —  such  as  Neander, 
the  late  Dr.  Wolff,  the  Pere  Ravignan, 
Dr.  Paulus  Cassel,  Dr.  Edersheim,  and 
Adolph  Saphir  —  are  as  rare  as  they  are 
interesting. 

The  Jewish  race  exhibits  a  peculiar 
power  of  amalgamation,  without  real  fu- 
sion or  union  —  witness  the  existence  of 
several  thousand,  who,  near  the  ancient 
Thessalonica,  conform  outwardly  to  Ma- 
hometanism,  without  really  abjuring  their 
national  creed,  and  without  allowing  inter- 
marriages with  the  Turks.  In  all  countries 
they  catch  something  of  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  age  —  of  that  Zeitgeist  which 
is  the  unseen  compeller  of  all  our  minds, 
and  against  which  even  Hebrew  tenacity 
itself  is  not  proof.  For  example,  the  lib- 
eral and  philosophical  deism  of  the  French 
synagogues  threatens  to  make  rabbinism 
a  thing  of  the  past  in  Paris.  In  Ger- 
many we  note  such  a  drifting  into  indif- 
ference alike  to  the  Mosaic  Law  and  to 
the  Christianity  professed  around  them, 
that  a  large  portion  of  its  modern  inlidel- 
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ity  is  now  carried  on  Jewish  shoulders. 
In  England  there  is  still  a  large  and  influ- 
ential orthodox  party,  and  in  the  City, 
where  the  Jews  keep  together  in  large 
numbers,  one  might  fancy  oneself  trans- 
ported into  a  very  strange,  as  well  as  very 
ancient,  world  of  thought.  Of  this  party 
the  Jewish  Chronicle  is  the  organ,  and 
over  it  the  Adlers  have  for  many  years 
held  a  sort  of  patriarchal  sway.  This 
region  of  manners  is,  however,  being 
slowly  invaded  by  the  Reformed  Jews. 
Here  we  find  tribal  fidelity  with  an  en- 
larged mental  horizon.  Some  of  the  Re- 
formed Jews  are  exceedingly  faithful  in 
matters  of  food  and  ritual,  others  again 
are  more  lax  in  these  respects.  In  de- 
clining the  authority  of  the  Talmud,  their 
position  approaches  that  of  the  old  sect  of 
the  Caraites,  but  they  have  none  of  the 
naivetd  of  interpretation  of  those  so-called 
"Protestant"  dissenters,  for  they  deny 
the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Thorah^  or 
law,  and  in  their  synagogues  use  a  slightly 
modified  liturgy.  Many  of  the  most  intel- 
lectual and  influential  Jews  belong  to  this 
reformed  party,  and  from  them  come  sub- 
scriptions, not  only  to  all  our  great  national 
charities,  but  to  an  institution  which,  like 
Girton  College,  embodies  all  the  progress 
and  all  the  aspirations  of  the  nineteenth 
century  for  the  higher  education  of  women. 
The  most  advanced  class  of  Jewish 
thinkers  has  for  its  spokesman  Mr.  Claude 
Montefiore.  Renouncing  the  differences 
(and  it  is  a  large  order)  which  exist  be- 
tween distinctive,  historic  Judaism  and 
that  theism  which  has  for  its  central 
truths  the  spirituality  and  unity  of  God,  it 
is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  that  they  do 
not  also  drop  much  of  their  distinctive 
tribalism.  No  greater  contrast  to  the 
narow  Talmudism  of  the  Chassidim  sect 
can  be  offered  than  by  this  extreme 
breadth  of  view,  as  tolerated  in  England 
and  America.  Absolute  liberty  of  per- 
sonal convictions,  and  that  corresponding 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  in  matters 
of  faith  (which  Protestants  value  so  high- 
ly), are  claimed  by  such  teachers  as  Mr. 
Claude  Montefiore.  He  disclaims,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  wish  to  make  converts. 
His  position  he  assumes  to  be  a  purely 
Jewish  one,  yet  in  the  present  state  of 
religious  thought  in  England  we  think  it 
not  impossible  that  he  may  find  recruits 
come  to  him  from  the  party  that,  abjuring 
distinctive,  historic  Christianity,  leans  to 
the  side  of  theism.  Needless  to  say  that 
the  Jews  who  follow  him  connect  the 
Messianic  prophecies  no  longer  with  a 
personal  Messiah  (an  important  scion  of 


the  famed  house  of  David  the  son  of 
Jesse),  but  limit  their  aspirations  to  a 
general  promise  of  the  cessation  of  strife. 
They  believe  that  peace  upon  earth  and 
good-will  among  men  is  to  be  gained 
through  the  progressive  advancement  of 
mankind. 

These  diversities  of  opinion  are  all  more 
interesting  to  the  Jews  themselves  than  to 
their  Christian  neighbors,  till  we  come  to 
the  large  and  always  increasing  class  of 
those  who  acquiesce  in,  but  do  not  profess 
Christianity.  Women  of  this  school  will 
carry  about  the  '-'■  Pensees  de  Pascal'''*  in 
their  pocket,  and  yet  have  tribal  feelings 
none  the  less  strong  because  of  their 
studies.  Men  of  this  class  will  frequent 
Christian  places  of  worship,  and  there  is 
even  an  instance  of  a  synagogue  having 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  Christian 
congregation  whose  own  church  had  been 
burnt  down  in  one  of  the  fires  so  common 
in  the  United  States.  While  questioning 
severely  the  genealogies  and  the  quota- 
tions with  which  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew abounds,  and  while  rejecting  the 
testimony  of  the  synoptic  Gospels,  Jews  of 
this  learned,  liberal,  and  intellectual  type 
will  read  with  pleasure  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
It  is  perhaps  the  Essenian  coloring  which 
they  detect  in  what  St.  Clement  called 
"the  spiritual  Gospel,"  that  so  attracts 
them;  while  its  Neo-Platonic  tinge  cer- 
tainly harmonizes  with  much  that  they 
have  already  received.  In  the  "Logos" 
they  can  recognize  the  "Tikkum"  (the 
Idea)  of  the  Kabbala,  and  they  can  see  in 
"the  light  that  lighteneth  every  man," 
that  Name  of  Names  of  which  their  own 
Talmud  said  that  "  He  was  first  in  thought, 
oldest  in  operation,  and  older  than  the 
Creation  of  God."  Parents  of  this  way 
of  thinking,  "stars  of  the  evening  twilight 
of  their  race,"  preserve  perhaps  such  a 
lingering  tenderness  for  Judaism  that  they 
never  bring  themselves  to  renounce  it ; 
but  they  none  the  less  choose  Christian 
nurses,  schools,  and  tutors  for  their  chil- 
dren. Where  the  orthodox  father  and 
mother  will  stipulate  that  the  name  of 
Christ  is  never  to  be  pronounced  in  their 
children's  hearing,  the  Jew  who  halts  be- 
tween two  opinions  will,  on  the  contrary, 
have  the  catechism  taught  in  his  nursery. 
A  contingent,  therefore,  from  the  next 
generation  will  conform  to  the  religion  of 
the  country  where  they  happen  to  be  nat- 
uralized. This  is  an  arrangement  which 
in  many  cases  springs  from  motives  of 
self-interest  only,  as,  for  example,  where, 
in  Paris,  a  Jewish  girl,  if  she  does  but 
profess   Catholicism,  can    command   the 
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most  splendid  alliance  in  France.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  one  who  reads  Abra- 
ham Mendelssohn's  letter  to  his  daughter 
Fanny,  on  her  confirmation,  can  doubt 
for  a  moment  but  that  other  and  better 
influences  are  at  work  :  — 

We,  your  mother  and  I,  were  born  and 
brought  up  by  our  parents  as  Jews.  Without 
being  obliged  to  change  the  form  of  our  religion, 
we  have  been  able  to  follow  the  Divine  instinct  in 
us,  and  in  our  consciences.  We  have  educated 
you  all  in  the  Christian  faith,  because  it  is  the 
creed  of  most  civihzed  people.  It  contains 
nothing  that  can  lead  you  away  from  what  is 
good,  but  much  that  guides  to  love,  obedience, 
tolerance,  and  resignation.  It  would  do  so, 
even  if  it  offered  nothing  but  the  example  of 
its  Founder,  understood  by  so  few,  and  fol- 
lowed by  still  fewer. 

A  peculiar  colorino;has  been  thrown  on 
this  wise  and  beautiful  page  by  the  glare 
of  burning  homesteads  on  the  plains  of 
eastern  Europe.  Jew-baiting,  as  it  exists 
at  this  moment,  is  not  only  a  monstrous 
injustice,  but  it  is  an  outrage  on  decency, 
a  darkening  of  the  fair  face  of  Christen- 
dom, and  as  such  it  cannot  fail  to  retard 
the  progress  which  as  Christians  and  as 
citizens  we  most  desire.  The  conversion 
of  the  Jews  is  not  to  be  the  work  of  a  few 
paid  or  unpaid  missionaries,  but  must  be 
the  result  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  the 
whole  Christian  world.  Equality  before 
the  law,  charity,  and  good-will  are  solvents 
which  nothing  can  resist.  By  their  influ- 
ence the  celebrated  "Jewish  Question," 
which  has  cropped  up  at  intervals  ever 
since  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  has  been 
solved,  or  rather  has  solved  itself,  in  En- 
gland and  in  America.  Wherever  Jewish 
disabilities  are  unknown  tribal  narrowness 
has  disappeared,  and  Judaism,  both  as 
regards  matters  of  faith  and  social  duties, 
has  been  left  to  develop  itself  healthily, 
and  on  its  own  lines.  If  we  note  with 
pleasure  that  many  Jewish  parents  are 
attracted  to  Christianity,  we  may  hope 
that  common  Jewry  (as  the  negation  of 
faith  in  Christ)  will  daily  give  place  to 
that  noble  Judaism  which  is  a  step  to  the 
knowledge  of  him.  We  may  also  do  well 
in  the  present  state  of  religious  conflict 
in  England  to  receive  with  gratitude  the 
support  afforded  by  Judaism  to  the  super- 
natural. The  supernatural  is  not  only  an 
integral  part  of  the  sacred  narrative,  but 
was  the  key-note  of  the  Hebrew  revela- 
tion and  polity.  Without  a  belief  in  the 
providential  rule  of  the  world,  not  only 
are  all  creeds  but  empty  forms,  but  our 
Own  struggle  for  the  true  and  just  is  as 
beating  the  air.     The  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
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especially  the  Psalter,  declare'  with  the 
most  earnest  insistence  the  care  of  the 
Almighty,  not  only  for  the  type,  but  for 
the  single  life,  and  for  all  the  needs  of 
the  human  soul.  Their  testimony  ought 
never  to  be  more  valued  than  in  this  age 
of  negation,  and  we  can  make  common 
cause  with  Jewish  thinkers  in  their  heart- 
felt recognition  of  the  unity  and  the  at- 
tributes of  God,  even  while  we  rejoice 
that  we  ourselves  are  allowed  to  behold 
those  mysterious  attributes  bathed  in 
more  golden  hues;  in  "the  light  that 
shone  when  Hope  was  born." 


From  Macmilian's  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

{continued^ 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  apparent  to  all 
the  world  that  Lord  Erradeen  had  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  first  day  at  Sloe- 
bury  at  the  cottage;  he  had  stayed  to 
luncheon,  he  had  promised  to  come  back 
to  practise  those  duets.  A  young  man 
who  has  just  come  into  his  kingdom,  and 
therefore  in  circumstances  to  marry,  and 
likely  in  all  human  probability  to  be  turn- 
ing his  thoughts  that  way,  cannnot  do 
such  things  as  this  with  impunity.  If  he 
had  not  meant  something  why  should  he 
thus  have  affiche'd  his  interest  in  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Herbert  asked  herself  in 
polyglot  jargon.  There  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  have  done  so,  had  he  not 
meant  it.  Thus  Walter  walked  into  the 
snare  though  it  was  so  evident,  though  he 
saw  it  very  well,  and  though  the  sports- 
woman herself  trailed  it  on  the  ground 
before  him  and  laughed  and  avowed  her 
deep  design.  In  such  cases  fun  and 
frankness  are  more  potent  than  deceit. 

Walter  continued  in  Sloebury  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  He  found  the  stagnation 
of  every  interest  intolerable.  He  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  though  this  was  a  con- 
dition which  he  had  endured  with  much 
composure  for  years  before,  it  pressed 
upon  him  now  with  a  force  beyond  bear- 
ing. And  yet  he  did  not  go  away.  He 
betook  himself  to  the  cottage  to  practise 
those  duets  almost  every  day;  and  pres- 
ently he  fell  into  the  practice  of  visit- 
ing Captain  Underwood  almost  every 
night;  but  not  to  confide  in  him  as  that 
personage  had  hoped.  Underwood  soon 
learned  that  a  reference  to  Loch  Houran 
made  his  companion  silent  at  once,  and 
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that  whatever  had  happened  there  the 
young  lord  meant  to  keep  it  to  himself. 
But  though  Walter  did  not  open  his 
heart,  he  took  advantage  of  the  means  of 
amusement  opened  to  him.  He  suffered 
Captain  Underwood  to  discourse  to  him 
about  the  turf;  about  horses,  of  which  the 
young  man  knew  nothing  ;  about  the  way 
in  which  both  pleasure  and  profit  might 
be  secured,  instead  of  the  ruin  to  which 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  pursuit  must 
lead.  Underwood  would  have  been  very 
willing  to  "  put  "  his  young  friend  "  up  "  to 
many 'things,  and  indeed  did  so  in  learned 
disquisitions  which  perhaps  made  less 
impression  than  he  supposed  upon  a  brain 
which  was  preoccupied  by  many  thoughts. 
And  they  played  a  great  deal,  that  deadly 
sort  of  play  between  two,  which  is  for 
sheer  excitement's  sake,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  ways  of  gambling.  Wal- 
ter did  not  lose  so  much  as  might  have 
been  expected,  partly  because  his  interest 
flagged  after  a  certain  moment,  and  partly 
that  his  companion  had  designs  more  seri- 
ous than  those  of  the  moment,  and  was 
in  no  hurry  to  pluck  his  pigeon  — if  pig- 
eon, it  was,  of  which  he  was  not  yet  sure. 

Thus  the  young  man  held  himself  up  to 
the  disapproval  of  the  town,  which,  indeed, 
was  ready  to  forgive  a  great  deal  to  a  peer, 
but  "  did  not  like,"  as  all  authorities  said, 
"the  way  he  was  going  on."  He  was  be- 
having shamefully  to  Julia  Herbert,  un- 
less he  meant  to  marry  her,  which  she  and 
her  mother  evidently  believed  to  the  deri- 
sion of  all  spectators  ;  and  to  mix  himself 
up  so  completely  with  Underwood,  and 
abandon  the  society  of  his  own  contem- 
poraries, were  things  which  it  was  very 
difficult  to  forgive.  He  did  not  hunt  as 
he  had  intended,  which  would  have  been 
an  amusement  suited  to  his  position, 
partly  because  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
frost,  and  partly  because  it  was  not  an 
exercise  familiar  to  Walter,  who  had 
never  had  the  means  of  keeping  horses. 
And  the  football  club  belonged  to  the 
previous  ages,  with  which  he  now  felt  so 
little  connection.  Therefore,  it  happened 
after  a  time,  notwithstanding  the  charm  of 
his  rank,  that  Sloebury  felt  itself  in  the 
painful  position  of  disapproving  of  Lord 
Erradeen.  Strange  to  say,  he  was  very 
little  different  from  Walter  Methven,  who 
was  a  young  fellow  who  had  wasted  his 
time  and  chances  —  a  kind  of  good-for- 
nothing.  It  was  something  of  an  insult  to 
the  community  in  which  he  lived,  that  he 
should  be  "caught  "by  the  most  undis- 
guised flirt,  and  should  have  fallen  under 
the  influeoce  of  the  person  most  like  a 


common  adventurer  of  any  in  Sloebury. 
He  owed  it  at  least  to  those  who  had  con- 
templated his  elevation  with  such  a  rush  of 
friendly  feeling  that  he  should  be  more 
difficult  to  inveigle.  Had  he  still  been 
plain  Walter  Methven,  he  could  not  have 
been  more  easily  led  away. 

The  house  in  which  Walter  was  the  first 
interest,  and  which  had  risen  to  such  high 
hopes  in  his  elevation,  was  held  in  the 
strangest  state  of  suspense  by  this  relapse 
into  his  old  ways.  The  only  element  of. 
agreeable  novelty  in  it  was  the  presence 
of  Symington,  who  had  taken  possession 
of  the  house  at  once,  with  the  most  per- 
fect composure  and  satisfaction  to  him- 
self. He  was  the  most  irreproachable  and 
orderly  retainer  ever  brought  into  a  house 
by  a  young  man  returning  home.  He 
gave  no  trouble,  the  maids  said  ;  he  was 
not  proud,  but  quite  willing  to  take  his 
meals  in  the  kitchen,  and  did  not  stand 
upon  his  dignity.  Presently,  however,  it 
appeared  that  he  had  got  everything  in  his 
hands.  He  took  the  control  of  the  dinner- 
table,  made  suggestions  to  the  cook,  and 
even  to  Mrs.  Methven  herself  when  she 
ordered  dinner,  and  became  by  impercepti- 
ble degrees  the  chief  authority  in  the 
house.  In  this  capacity  he  looked  with 
puzzled  and  disapproving  eyes  at  his 
young  lord.  His  first  inquiries  as  to 
where  the  horses  were  kept,  and  where  he 
was  to  find  his  master's  hunting-things, 
being  answered  impatiently,  with  an  inti- 
mation that  Walter  possessed  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  Symington  took  a  high 
tone. 

"  You  will,  no  doubt,  take  steps,  my 
lord,  to  supply  yourself.  I  hear  it's  a  fine 
hunting  country  :  and  for  a  young  gentle- 
man like  you  with  nothing  to  do " 

"  Don't  you  think  I  can  manage  my  own 
affairs  best.?"  the  young  man  said. 

"  It's  very  likely  ye  think  so,  my  lord," 
with  great  gravity  Symington  said.  He 
was  laying  the  table  for  luncheon,  and 
spoke  sometimes  with  his  back  to  Walter 
as  he  went  and  came. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  of  a  different  opin- 
ion ?  "  Walter  said,  with  a  laugh. 

"Not  always  —  not  always,  my  lord. 
I've  seen  things  in  you  that  were  very 
creditable  —  and  sense  too  —  and  sense 
too  I  "  said  Symington,  waving  his  hand. 
"  I'm  just  thinking  if  I  were  a  young  gen- 
tleman in  your  lordship's  place,  I  would 
get  more  enjoyment  out  of  my  life.  But 
we  never  know,"  he  added  piously,  "  what 
we  might  be  capable  of,  if  we  were  ex- 
posed to  another's  temptations  and  put 
in  another's  place." 
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"  Let  me  hear,"  said  Walter,  with  some 
amusement,  "what  you  would  do  if  you 
were  in  my  place." 

"  It's  what  I  have  often  asked  myseP," 
said  Symin<2:ton,  turning  round,  and  pol- 
ishing with  the  napkin  in  his  hand  an  old- 
fashioned  silver  salt-cellar.  "Supposing 
ye  were  rich  and  great  that  are  at  present 
nobody  in  particular,  what  would  ye  do? 
It's  an  awful  difificult  question.  It's  far 
*  more  easy  to  find  fault.  We  can  all  do 
that.  Your  lordship  might  say  to  me, 
'That  silver  is  no'  what  it  ought  to  be.' 
And  I  would  probably  answer,  '  It's  been 
in  a  woman's  hands  up  till  now,'  which 
ye  had  never  taken  into  consideration. 
And  I  may  misjudge  your  lordship  in  the 
same  way." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  too  have 

been    in  a  woman's  hands  ?     But  that  is 

£  uncivil,  Symington,  to  my  mother." 

I  "  I  would  on  no  hand  be  unceevil  to  my 

lady;  and  it  was  not  that   I  was  meaning. 

To  my  thinking,  my  lord,  you  just  dinna 

I  get  enough  out  of  your  h'fe.     There  is  a 

I  heap  of  satisfaction  to  be  got  out  of  the 

I  life    of    a    lord,  when  he    has    plenty   of 

money,  and  five-and-twenty  years  of  age 

like    you.     It    is    true  your    lordship   is 

courting,     which     accounts     for     many 

things." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  courting? 
Come,  we  have  had  enough  of  this,"  Lord 
Erradeen  said. 

"  I  did  not  expect,  my  lord,  that  you 
would  bide  it  long,  though  you  were  very 
good-natured  to  begin  with.  Courting  is 
just  a  very  well  kent  amusement,  and  no 
ill  in  it.  I5ut  I  will  not  intrude  my  re- 
marks on  your  lordship.  There  is  one 
thing  though,  just  one  thing,"  Symington 
said,  rearranging  the  table  with  formal 
care.  "You'll  no  be  going  north  again, 
my  lord,  as  well  as  I  can  reckon,  for  nigh 
upon  another  year?  " 

"  What  have  you  to  do  with  my  going 
north  ?"  Walter  cried  impatiently. 

"Your  lordship  forgets  that  I  will  have 
to  go  with  ye,  which  gives  me  a  hantle  to 
do  with  it,"  said  Symington  imperturba- 
bly ;  "but  that  will  no  be  at  least  till  it's 
time  for  the  grouse?  It  will  always  be 
ray  duty  :  and  my  pleasure,  and  my  pleas- 
ure !  "  he  added  with  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
"to  follow  your  lordship  to  the  place  ye 
ken  of,  and  do  my  best  for  you  ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  I'm  thinking  this  place 
suits  me  real  well,  and  I  will  just  bide 
here." 

"  Bide  here,  you  old  Solomon  !  "  Walter 
cried,  between  laughter  and  wrath  ;  "  how 
do  you  know  that  you  are   to  bide   any- 


where, or  that  I  mean  you  to  stay  with  me 
at  all?" 

Symington  waved  his  hand  dismissing 
this  question  with  the  contempt  it  mer- 
ited. "  I  am  just  a  person  much  attached 
to  the  family,"  he  said,  "and  ye  would 
not  find  it  comfortable,  my  lord,  up  yon- 
der, without  me.  But  in  the  mean  time 
ye  will  get  a  younger  lad  with  my  advice. 
And  I'll  just  bide  where  I  am  with  my 
lady,  your  mother,  who  is  a  lady  of  great 
judgment.  I  am  getting  an  auld  man ; 
and  your  lordship  is  a  young  one;  and  if 
you  are  over-quiet  at  present,  which  is  my 
opinion,  it  is  no  to  be  expected  or  desired 
that  the  like  of  that  can  last.  Ye  will  aye 
find  me  here,  my  lord,  when  you  want  me. 
It  will  suit  me  far  better  at  my  years 
than  running  to  and  from  upon  the  earth  at 
the  tail  of  a  young  lad.  But  as  long  as  I 
can  draw  one  foot  after  another,  I  will  go 
with  your  lordship  up  yonder,  and  never 
fail  ye,"  Symington  said. 

CHAPTER   XXI. 

The  manner  of  life  of  which  Symington 
disapproved  went  on  till  Christmas  was 
over,  and  the  new  year  had  begun.  It 
was  not  a  new  kind  of  life,  but  only  the 
old,  heightened  in  some  of  its  features; 
less  tragical  in  its  folly  because  the  young 
man  was  now  no  longer  dependent  upon 
his  own  exertions,  yet  more  tragical  in  so 
far  that  life  had  now  great  opportunities 
for  him,  and  means  of  nobler  living  had 
he  chos€;n.  He  received  business  letters 
now  and  then  from  Mr.  Milnathort  and 
from  Shaw  at  Loch  Houran,  which  he 
read  with  impatience  or  not  at  all.  Busi- 
ness disgusted  him.  He  had  no  desire 
to  take  the  trouble  of  making  up  his  mind 
on  this  or  that  question.  He  let  his  let- 
ters collect  in  a  pile  and  left  them  there, 
while  he  went  and  practised  his  duets,  or 
lighted  his  cigar  with  the  pink  paper  of 
the  telegram  which  called  his  attention  to 
letters  unanswered,  and  went  out  to  play 
ecarte  with  Underwood.  He  did  not  care 
for  the  ecarte.  He  did  not  care  for  the 
duets.  Poor  Julia's  devices  to  secure  him 
became  day  by  day  more  transparent  to 
him,  and  Underwood's  attempts  to  gain 
an  influence.  He  saw  through  them  both, 
yet  went  on  day  by  day.  He  was  dis- 
gusted with  them  and  with  himself,  and 
vaguely  saw  the  difficulties  which  he  was 
preparing  for  himself,  yet  went  on  all  the 
same.  The  Herberts,  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, spoke  of  him  with  a  secure  proprie- 
torship, and  Julia,  though  never  without 
that  doubt  which  adventurers  know,  had 
almost   a   certainty  of  the   coronet  upon 
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her  handkerchief  which  she  worked  upon 
a  cigar-case  for  him  by  way  of  making 
quite  sure  what  a  viscount's  coronet  was. 
It  is  a  pretty  ornament.  She  was  rather 
ashamed  of  her  old-fashioned  name,  but 
that  above  it  made  everything  right.  Un- 
derwood for  his  part  shook  off  the  doubt 
which  had  been  in  his  mind  as  to  whether 
Lord  Erradeen  was  a  pigeon  to  be  plucked. 
He  thought  of  a  campaign  in  town  car- 
ried on  triumphantly  by  means  of  his  no- 
ble victim.  It  was  worth  waiting  for  after 
all. 

And  thus  Christmas  passed.  Christ- 
mas, that  season  of  mirth !  There  was 
the  usual  number  of  parties,  at  all  of 
which  Lord  Erradeen  was  a  favored  guest, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  exhibited  as 
Miss  Herbert's  thrall.  In  these  assem- 
blies she  used  to  talk  to  him  about  Miss 
Williamson.  "Oh  yes,  a  lady  in  Scot- 
land, whose  wealth  is  untold;  hasn't  Lord 
Erradeen  told  you?  It  is  to  be  a  match, 
I  understand,"  Julia  would  say  with  a 
radiant  countenance.  "Sugar  —  or  cot- 
ton, I  don't  remember  which.  When  one 
has  estates  in  the  west  Highlands,  that  is 
part  of  the  programme.  One  always  mar- 
ries—  sugar.  That  is  a  much  prettier 
way  of  putting  it  than  to  say  one  marries 
money."  This  tantalized  Sloebury  a  lit- 
tle, and  painfully  mystified  Mrs.  Methven 
who  had  never  heard  Miss  Williamson's 
name;  but  it  did  not  change  the  evident 
fact  that  Lord  Erradeen  must  either  be 
engaged,  or  on  the  point  of  being  engaged 
—  or  else  that  he  was  using  Julia  Herbert 
very  ill.  When  the  new  year  began,  and 
it  was  suddenly  announced  that  he  was 
going  away  there  was  aflutter  and  thrill 
of  excitement  over  all  the  town.  The 
rector,  who  met  Walter  on  his  way  to  the 
railway,  and  who  was  aware  of  all  the 
expectations  connected  with  him,  stared 
aghast  at  the  intimation.  "  Going  away  !  " 
he  said,  then  put  forth  a  tremulous  smile. 
"Ah,  I  see!  going  on  some  visits,  to  pot 
a  few  pheasants  before  the  season  is 
over." 

"  I  don't  think  that  would  tempt  me," 
Walter  said,  "  I  am  going  to  town,  and 
my  mother  will  follow  shortly.  It  is  a 
removal,  I  fear " 

"You  are  going  from  Sloebury!  But 
then  — but  then "  The  old  clergy- 
man gasped  for  breath. 

"  My  friends  think  I  have  wasted  a 
great  deal  too  much  time  in  Sloebury," 
Lord  Erradeen  said,  and  he  waved  his 
hand  to  the  rector,  who  went  home  with 
his  lower  lip  dropped,  and  his  cheeks 
fallen  in,  in  a  consternation  beyond  words. 


His  excitement  was  as  great,  though  of  a 
different  kind,  as  on  that  day  when  he  ran 
in  from  church  with  his  surplice  still  on, 
and  the  most  extraordinary  disregard  of 
decorum  to  carry  the  news  of  Walter's 
elevation  in  rank  to  his  wife.  "That  fel- 
low is  going  off  without  a  word,"  cried 
Mr.  Wynn.  "  He  has  been  amusing  him- 
ing  himself,  that's  all;  but  you  never  will 
listen  to  me.  That  girl  has  been  going 
too  far,  a  great  deal  too  far,  her  mother 
ought  not  to  have  allowed  it.  And  now  I 
shall  hear  nothing  else  wherever  I  go," 
the  rector  said.  He  was  almost  ready  to 
cry,  being  old  and  a  nervous  man  by 
nature.  "  I  thought  it  was  settled  this 
time,  and  that  we  should  have  no  further 
trouble  with  her,"  which  was  a  contradic- 
tion of  himself  after  the  words  he  had 
begun  with.  Mrs.  Wynn  soothed  him  as 
best  she  could,  though  indeed  she  had 
been  the  one  who  had  all  along  doubted 
Lord  Erradeen's  "intentions,"  and  bade 
the  rash  Julia  beware. 

"Perhaps,"  she  said,  "they  have  come 
to  an  understanding,  my  dear.  For  it 
was  quite  true  what  he  told  you:  he  has 
wasted  too  much  time  in  Sloebury.  A 
young  man  in  his  position  should  not 
hang  about  in  a  place  like  this." 

"  A  young  man  in  his  position  —  should 
not  raise  expectations  that  are  never  to 
come  to  anything,"  the  rector  said  ;  which 
was  a  truth  so  undeniable  that  even  his 
peace-making  wife  could  find  nothing  to 
reply. 

The  change  of  sentiment  which  led 
Walter  away  from  Sloebury  was  accom- 
plished almost  in  a  moment.  In  a  capri- 
cious and  wayward  mind,  a  touch  is 
sometimes  enough  to  change  the  entire 
direction  of  a  life.  He  had  been  kept 
indoors  by  a  cold,  and  for  want  of  some- 
thing else  to  do  had  read  his  letters,  and 
even  answered  one  or  two  of  them.  There 
were  several  from  Shaw  relating  the  course 
of  events  at  Loch  Houran;  but  these 
might  not  perhaps  have  moved  him,  had 
he  not  found  inclosed  in  one  of  them  a 
note,  now  somehow  out  of  date,  from 
Oona.  It  was  very  short  and  very  sim- 
ple. "  I  found  I  was  not  authorized  to 
do  anything  with  the  poor  Erasers  except 
to  tell  them  you  would  not  be  hard  upon 
them  :  and  I  took  it  upon  me  to  assure 
old  Jenny  that  whatever  happened  you 
would  never  take  the  coo,  and  Granny 
that  she  should  die  in  peace  in  her  own 
house,  even  —  which  she  would  like,  I 
think,  for  the  credit  of  the  glen  — if  she 
should  live  to  be  a  hundred.  I  think  you 
will  not  disown  my  agency  by  doing  any- 
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thing  contrary  to  this.  My  mother  sends 
her  best  regards."  There  was  nothing 
more:  but  the  words  acted  upon  Walter's 
dissatisfied  mind  like  the  sudden  prick  of 
a  lance.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  saw 
her  again  standing,  with  a  somewhat  wist- 
ful look  in  her  eyes,  watching  him  as  his 
boat  shot  along  the  gleaming  water  — her 
mother  with  her  waving  handkerchief,  her 
nodding  head,  her  easy  smile,  standing 
by.  Oona  had  said  nothing,  made  no 
movement,  had  only  stood  and  looked  at 
him.  How  little  she  said  now!  and  yet 
she  was  the  only  living  creature  (he  said 
to  himself  in  the  exaggeration  of  a  dis- 
tracted mind)  who  had  ever  given  him 
real  help.  She  had  given  him  her  hand 
without  hesitation  or  coquetry  or  thought 
of  herself,  to  deliver  him  from  his  enemy 
—  a  hand  that  had  purity,  strength  in  its 
touch,  that  was  as  soft  —  as  snow,  he  had 
said:  cool,  and  pure,  and  strong.  The 
thought  of  it.  gave  him  a  pang  which  was 
indescribable.  He  rose  up  from  where 
he  sat  among  a  litter  of  paper  and  books, 
the  accumulations  of  an  idle  man,  and 
went  hurriedly  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
his  mother  sat  alone  by  her  fire  —  so 
much  the  more  alone  because  he  was  in 
the  next  room,  a  world  apart  from  her. 
He  came  in  with  a  nervous  excitement 
about  him. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  "I  am  going  to 
town  to-morrow." 

She  put  down  her  book  and  looked  at 
him.     "  Well,  Walter  ?  "  she  said. 

"You  think  that  is  not  of  much  impor- 
tance; but  it  is,  as  it  happens.  I  am 
going  away  from  Sloebury.  I  shall  never 
do  any  good  here.  I  can't  think  why  I 
have  stayed  —  why  ive  have  stayed  in- 
deed; for  it  cannot  have  much  attraction 
for  you." 

She  put  down  the  book  altogether  now. 
She  was  afraid  to  say  too  much  or  too 
little  in  this  sudden,  new  resolution,  and 
change  of  front. 

"  I  can  understand  your  feeling,  Wal- 
ter.    You  have  stayed  over  Christmas  out 

of    consideration    for "     She    would 

have  said  "me"  if  she  could,  but  that 
was  impossible.  "  For  the  traditions  of 
the  season,"  she  added,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"That  is  a  very  charitable  and  kind 
way  of  putting  it,  mother.  I  have  stayed 
because  1  am  a  fool  —  because  I  can't 
take  the  trouble  to  do  anything  but  what 
suggests  itself  at  the  moment.  Perhaps 
you  think  I  don't  know?  Oh,  I  know 
very  well,  if  that  did  any  good.  I  am  go- 
ing to  get  the  house  ready,  and  you  will 
joJQ  me  when  it  is  fit  for  you  to  live  in." 


"I,  Walter?"  she  said,  with  a  startled 
tone.  Her  face  flushed  and  then  grew 
pale.  She  looked  at  him  with  a  curious 
mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain.  It  seemed 
like  opening  up  a  question  which  had  been 
long  settled.  Death  is  better  than  the 
reviving  flutters  of  life  when  these  are 
but  to  lead  to  a  little  more  suffering  and 
a  dying  over  again.  She  added  some- 
what tremulously,  "  I  think  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  not  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  removal  as  affecting  me." 

"Mother,"  he  said  almost  wildly,  his 
eyes  blazing  upon  her,  "your  reproaches 
are  more  than  I  can  bear." 

"  I  mean  no  reproach,"  she  said  quiet- 
ly. "It  is  simple  enough.  Your  life 
should  not  be  fettered  by  cares  which  are 
unnecessary.     I  am  very  well  here." 

"We  can't  go  all  over  it  again,"  he 
said.  "  We  discussed  that  before.  But 
you  will  say  I  have  been  as  selfish,  as 
careless  as  ever  I  was:  and  it  is  true  — 
worse.  Ah,  I  wonder  if  this  was  part  of 
the  penalty?  Worse,  in  the  old  way. 
That  would  be  a  sort  of  a  devilish  pun- 
ishment, just  like  him  —  if  one  were  so 
silly  as  to  believe  that  he  had  the  power." 

"  Of  whom  are  you  speaking,  Walter?" 
asked  his  mother  startled.  "Punishment 
—  who  can  punish  you?  You  have  done 
nothing  to  put  yourself  in  any  one's 
power." 

He  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment  as  she 
looked  at  him  with  anxious  eyes,  investi- 
gating his  face  to  discover,  if  she  could, 
what  he  meant.  Then  he  burst  into  an 
excited  laugh. 

"  I  am  getting  melodramatic,"  he  said, 
"by  dint  of  being  wretched,  I  suppose." 

"  Walter,  what  is  this  ?  If  there  is  in- 
deed anything  hanging  over  you,  for  God's 
sake  tell  me." 

She  got  up  hurriedly  and  went  to  him 
in  sudden  trouble  and  alarm,  but  the  sen- 
sation of  the  moment  did  not  carry  him 
any  further.  He  put  away  her  hand  al- 
most impatiently.  "Oh,  there  is  nothing 
to  tell,"  he  said  with  irritation.  "You 
take  everything  au  pied  de  la  lettre.  But 
I  am  going  to  town  to-morrow,  all  the 
same." 

And  this  he  did,  after  a  night  in  which 
he  slept  little  and  thought  much.  It  may 
be  thought  that  Oona  Forrester's  letter 
was  a  small  instrument  to  effect  so  much, 
but  it  is  not  thus  that  influences  can  be 
reckoned.  His  mother  had  done  a  great 
deal  more  for  him  than  Oona,  but  nothing 
she  could  have  done  or  said  could  have 
moved  him  like  the  recollection  of  that 
small,  soft  hand  by  which  he  had  held  as 
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if  it  were  the  aoclior  of  salvation.  It 
kept  him  from  a  sort  of  despair  as  he  re- 
membered it,  through  this  turbulent  night, 
as  he  lay  awake  in  the  darkness,  asking 
himself  could  this  be  what  his  adversary 
meant  ?  Not  misfortune  or  downfall,  which 
was  what  he  had  thought  of,  feeling  him- 
self able  to  defy  such  threats :  but  this 
self-abandonment  to  his  natural  defects, 
this  more  and  more  unsatisfactoriness  of 
which  he  was  conscious  to  the  bottom  of 
his  heart.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  in 
the  dread  that  came  over  him,  and  panic- 
stricken  sense  of  the  irresistible,  he  was 
giving  the  attributes  of  something  far 
more  than  man  to  his  maniac,  or  mono- 
maniac, of  Kinloch-houran.  It  was  not 
the  moment  now  to  question  what  that 
being  was,  or  how  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  affect  the  life  and  soul  of  another.  The 
anguish  of  feeling  that  he  was  being  af- 
fected, that  the  better  part  was  being 
paralyzed  in  him  and  the  worse  made 
stronger,  was  what  occupied  him  now. 
When  he  got  a  little  sleep  in  the  midst  of 
his  tossings  and  troublings  of  mind  and 
body,  it  was  by  the  soothing  recollection 
of  Oona's  refreshing,  strengthening  touch, 
the  hand  that  had  been  put  into  his  own 
and  had  given  him  the  strength  of  two 
souls. 

And  so  it  was  that  next  morning,  when 
he  ought  to  have  been  practising  those 
duets  at  Julia  Herbert's  side,  he  was  hur- 
rying up  to  London  as  fast  as  steam  and 
an  express  train  could  carry  him.  It  was 
not  perhaps  the  best  place  to  go  to  for 
spiritual  reformation,  but  at  least  it  was  a 
beginning  of  something  new.  And  in  the 
force  of  this  impulse  he  went  on  for  some 
time,  proceeding  at  once  to  Park  Lane, 
to  push  forward  the  preparations  of  the 
house,  securing  for  himself  a  servant  in 
the  place  of  Symington,  and  establishing 
himself,  for  the  interval  that  must  elapse 
before  the  house  was  ready  for  him,  in 
chambers.  In  this  way  he  found  occupa- 
tion for  a  week  or  two.  He  made  an 
effort  to  answer  his  letters.  He  suffered 
himself  to  go  through  certain  forms  of 
business  with  the  London  lawyers  who 
were  the  correspondents  of  Mr.  Milna- 
thort ;  and  so  for  a  short  time  found  him- 
self in  the  position  of  having  something 
to  do,  and,  still  more  strange,  of  doing  it 
with  a  lightness  of  mind  and  enlivenment 
of  life  which  was  extraordinary,  and  with- 
out a  reflection  in  respect  to  the  duets 
and  the  ecarte.  They  were  over,  these 
delaissements,  and  that  was  all  about  it. 
Why  should  there  be  any  consequences 
to  follow?     He  had   meant  nothing  in 
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either  case,  neither  to  marry  Miss  Her- 
bert nor  to  make  Captain  Underwood  his 
chosen  companion,  and  why  should  they 
object  to  his  withdrawal  ?  He  had  not 
forced  the  duets  upon  Julia,  or  the  play 
upon  the  captain.  He  had  been  invited, 
urged  in  both  cases.  But  indeed  he  was 
so  easy  in  his  mind  on  those  subjects  that 
he  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  argue 
them  out  in  this  way.  The  argument 
passed  vaguely  through  the  background 
of  his  mind,  as  what  might  be  said  if  any 
accusation  were  made  against  him;  but 
he  did  not  see  that"  there  was  any  ground 
for  accusation,  nor  was  he  conscious  of 
the  least  tinge  of  remorse  or  sense  of 
guilt. 

It  was  not  such  plain  sailing  however 
after  the  beginning.  Established  in  cham- 
bers which  were  pleasant  enough,  with 
plenty  of  money,  with  youth  and  health, 
and  what  was  still  more,  as  he  thought, 
with  rank  and  a  title  which  had  the  ef- 
fect of  making  everybody  civil  and  more 
than  civil  to  him.  Lord  Erradeen  sud- 
denly awoke  to  the  fact  that  he  was  less 
than  nobody  in  the  midst  of  that  busy 
world  of  London  in  which  there  are  so 
many  people  who  love  a  lord.  Yes  ;  but 
before  you  can  love  a  lord,  invite  him, 
caress  him,  make  his  time  pass  agreeably, 
you  must  know  him.  And  Walter  knew 
nobody.  The  most  curious,  the  most 
rueful-comic,  insignificant-important  of  all 
preliminaries  !  The  doors  were  open,  and 
the  entertainment  ready,  and  the  guest 
willing;  but  there  was  no  master  of  the 
ceremonies  to  bring  him  within  the  por- 
tals. It  had  not  occurred  to  him  until  he 
was  there,  nor  had  he  thought,  even  had 
his  pride  permitted  him  to  ask  for  them, 
of  the  need  of  introductions,  and  some 
helping  hand  to  bring  him  within  the 
reach  of  society.  Society,  indeed,  had  as 
yet  scarcely  come  back  to  town,  but  yet 
there  was  a  sprinkling  at  the  club  win- 
dows, men  were  to  be  seen  in  Pall  Mall  and 
Piccadilly,  and  even  a  few  carriages  with 
ladies  in  them  frequented  the  park.  But 
what  did  that  matter  to  him  who  knew 
nobody?  He  had  no  club.  He  was  a 
stranger  from  the  country.  No  house 
was  open  to  him ;  he  went  about  the 
streets  without  meeting  a  face  he  knew. 
To  be  sure,  this  must  not  be  taken  as  an 
absolute  fact,  for  there  were  people  he 
knew,  even  relations,  one  very  respecta- 
ble clan  of  them,  living  at  Norwood,  in 
the  highest  credit  and  comfort,  who  would 
have  received  him  with  open  arms.  And 
he  knew  Mr.  Wynn,  the  rector's  nephew, 
a   moderately    successful    barrister,   who 
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called  upon  and  asked  him  to  dinner  with 
extreme  cordiality,  as  did  one  or  two 
other  people  connected  with  Sloebury. 
But  in  respect  to  the  society  to  which  he 
felt  himself  to  belong,  Walter  was  like 
the  peri  at  the  gate  of  Paradise.  He 
knew  nobody.  Had  ever  any  young  peer 
with  means  to  keep  up  his  rank,  been  in 
such  a  position  before?  It  gave  him  a 
certain  pleasure  to  think  upon  one  other, 
born  to  far  higher  fortunes  than  himself, 
who  had  entered  London  like  this  in  in- 
conceivable solitude.  Byron!  a  magnifi- 
cent example  that  went  far  to  reconcile 
him  to  his  fate.  Walter  thought  a  great 
deal  of  the  noble  poet  in  these  days,  and 
studied  him  deeply,  and  took  pleasure  in 
tlie  comparison,  and  consolation  in  the 
feeling  that  he  could  enter  thoroughly 
into  all  those  high,  scornful-wistful,  heroic 
utterances  about  mankind.  The  Byronic 
mood  has  gone  out  of  fashion  ;  but  if  you 
can  imagine  a  youth,  richly  endowed  by 
fortune,  feeling  that  his  new  honors  should 
open  every  door  to  him,  and  also  a  little 
that  he  was  fit  to  hold  his  own  place  with 
the  best,  yet  perceiving  no  door  move  on 
its  hinges,  and  forced  to  acknowledge 
with  a  pang  of  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment, and  that  sense  of  neglected  merit 
which  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pangs 
of  youth,  that  nobody  cared  to  make  his 
acquaintance,  or  even  to  inquire  who  was 
Lord  Erradeen  !  It  is  all  very  well  to 
smile  at  these  sentiments  where  there  has 
been  no  temptation  to  entertain  them. 
But  the  young  peer,  who  knew  nobody, 
entered  completely  into  Byron's  feelings. 
He  pondered  upon  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle of  that  other  young  peer  strolling 
haughtily,  with  his  look  like  a  fallen  angel, 
up  between  the  lordly  ranks  to  take  his 
hereditary  seat :  all  those  representatives 
of  the  old  world  staring  coldly  at  him,  and 
not  one  to  be  his  sponsor  and  introduce 
bim  there.  The  same  thing  Walter  felt 
would  have  to  happen  in  his  own  case,  if 
he  had  courage  enough  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Byron  ;  and  he  felt  how  hollow 
were  all  his  honors,  how  mean  the  indif- 
ferent spectators  round  him,  how  little 
appreciated  himself,  with  all  the  keenness 
of  youthful  passion  and  would-be  cynicism. 
Unfortunately,  he  was  not  a  Byron,  and 
had  no  way  of  revenging  himself  upon 
that  world. 

This  curious  and  irritating  discovery, 
after  all  his  good  resolutions,  had,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  the  reverse  of  an  elevat- 
ing influence  ui)on  him.     He  sought  the  | 
amusement  from  which    his    equals   shut  i 
him  out  in  other  regions.    Strolling  about  | 
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town  in  an  aimless  way,  he  picked  up  cer- 
tain old  acquaintances  whose  renewed 
friendship  was  of  little  advantage.  There 
will  always  be  black  sheep  everywhere, 
and  it  is  no  unprecedented  case  for  a  boy 
from  a  public  school,  or  youth  from  the 
university,  to  come  across,  six  or  seven 
years  after  he  has  left  these  haunts  of 
learning,  stray  wanderers,  who  in  that 
little  time  have  fallen  to  the  very  depth  of 
social  degradation.  When  such  a  thing 
happens  to  a  young  man,  the  result  may 
be  a  noble  pity  and  profound  impression 
of  life's  unspeakable  dangers,  and  the 
misery  of  vice  ;  or  it  may  be  after  the  first 
shock  a  sense  that  his  own  peccadilloes 
are  not  worth  thinking  of,  seeing  how  in- 
finitely lower  down  others  have  fallen. 
Walter  stood  between  these  two.  He 
was  sincerely  sorry,  and  anxious  to  suc- 
cor the  fallen:  but  at  the  same  time  he 
could  not  but  feel  that  in  his  position,  who 
never  could  come  to  that,  the  precautions 
which  poor  men  had  to  take  were  scarcely 
necessary.  And  what  could  he  do?  A 
young  man  must  have  something  to  amuse 
himself  and  occupy  his  time. 

It  was  while  he  was  sliding  into  the 
inconceivable  muddle  of  an  indolent  mind 
and  a  vacant  life  that  Underwood  came  to 
town.  The  captain's  motives  and  inten- 
tions in  respect  to  him  were  of  a  very 
mixed  character,  and  require  further  elu- 
cidation :  but  the  effect  of  his  appearance 
in  the  mean  time  was  a  rapid  acceleration 
of  the  downward  progress.  Underwood 
was  "up  to"  many  things  which  Lord 
Erradeen  was  not  "  up  to  "  as  yet,  and  the 
young  man  did  not  any  longer,  except  by 
intervals,  despise  the  society  of  the  elder 
one,  who  brought,  it  could  not  be  denied, 
a  great  many  fresh  excitements  and  occu- 
pations into  his  life.  Under  Captain 
Underwood's  instructions  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  turf,  which  as  everybody 
knows  is  enough  to  give  a  young  man 
quite  enough  to  do,  and  a  good  many 
things  to  think  of.  And  now  indeed  the 
time  had  come  when  the  captain  began  to 
feel  his  self-banishment  to  Sloebury,  and 
his  patience,  and  all  his  exertions,  so  far 
as  Walter  was  concerned,  fully  repaid. 
There  was  no  repetition  of  that  Byronic 
scene  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Instead  of 
proudly  taking  his  seat  alone,  and  show- 
ing the  assembled  world  how  little  he 
cared  for  its  notice,  Walter  discovered 
that  he  was  indifferent  to  the  world  alto- 
gether, and  asked  himself,  What  is  the 
good  of  it  ?  with  the  philosophy  of  a  cynic. 
What  was  the  good  of  it,  indeed?  What 
was  it  but  a  solemn  farce  when  you  came 
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to  look  into  it?  The  House  of  Commons 
might  be  something,  but  the  House  of 
Lords  was  nothing;  and  why  should  a 
man  trouble  himself  to  become  a  member 
of  it?  Then  as  to  the  clubs.  What  was 
the  use  of  struggling  to  get  admission  to 
White's  or  Boodle's,  or  any  other  of  those 
exalted  institutions  which  Walter  only 
knew  by  name  —  when  at  Underwood's 
club,  where  he  was  received  with  acclama- 
tion, you  had  the  best  dinner,  and  the 
best  wine  in  London,  and  no  petty  exclu- 
siveness  ?  Walter  was  not  by  any  means 
the  only  titled  person  in  that  society. 
There  were  quantities  indeed  of  what  the 
captain  called  "bosses"  on  his  books. 
Why  then  should  Lord  Erradeen  take  the 
trouble  to  sue  and  wait  for  admittance 
elsewhere  with  these  doors  so  open  to 
him?  In  the  midst  of  this  new  influx  of 
life,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
the  house  in  Park  Lane  came  to  a  stand- 
still. It  stood  through  all  the  season 
profitless,  of  use  to  nobody ;  and  Walter's 
life  went  on,  alas,  not  to  be  described  by 
negations,  a  life  without  beauty  or  pleas- 
ure ;  though  pleasure  was  all  its  aim. 

At  Sloebury  the  commotion  made  by 
his  departure  had  been  great.  At  the. 
cottage  there  had  been  a  moment  of  blank 
consternation  and  silence,  even  from  ill 
words.  Then  Mrs.  Herbert's  energies 
awoke,  and  her  vivacity  of  speech.  Fire 
blazed  from  that  lady's  eyes,  and  bitter- 
ness flowed  from  her  tongue.  She  fell 
upon  Julia  (who  indeed,  niight  have  been 
supposed  the  greatest  sufferer)  with  vio- 
lent reproaches,  bidding  her  (as  was  nat- 
ural) remember  that  she  had  always  been 
against  it:  a  reproach  in  which  there  was 
really  some  truth.  Julia,  too,  had  a  mo- 
ment of  prostration  in  which  she  could 
hold  no  head  at  all  against  the  sudden 
disappointment  and  overthrow,  and  still 
more  overwhelming  realization  of  what 
everybody  would  say.  She  retired  to  her 
room  for  a  day,  and  drew  down  the  blinds 
and  had  a  headache  in  all  the  forms. 
During  that  period,  no  doubt,  the  girl 
Avent  through  sundry  anguishes,  both  of 
shame  and  failure,  such  as  the  innocent 
who  make  no  scheming  are  free  from  ; 
while  her  mother  carried  fire  and  flame  to 
the  rectory,  and  even  betrayed  to  various 
friends  her  burning  sense  of  wrong,  and 
that  Julia  had  been  shamefully  used.  But 
when  Julia  emerged  out  of  the  shelter  of 
that  headache  she  put  down  all  such  dem- 
onstrations. She  showed  to  Sloebury,  all 
on  the  watch  to  see  "how  she  took  it,"  a 
front  as  dauntless,  and  eyes  as  bright  as 
ever.     In  a  campaign  the  true  soldier  is 


prepared  for  anything  that  can  happen, 
and  knows  how  to  take  the  evil  with  the 
good.  Had  she  weakly  allowed  herself  to 
love  Walter  the  result  might  have  been 
less  satisfactory;  but  she  had  been  far 
too  wise  to  run  such  a  risk.  Afterwards, 
when  rumors  of  the  sort  of  life  he  was 
leading  reached  Sloebury,  she  confided  to 
her  mother,  in  the  depths  of  their  domes- 
tic privacy,  that  it  was  just  as  well  he  was 
going  a  little  wrong. 

"Oh,  a  little  wrong!"  cried  Mrs.  Her- 
bert vindictively.  "  If  all  we  hear  is  true 
it  is  much  more  than  a  little.  He  is  just 
going  to  the  bad  as  fast  as  his  legs  can 
carry  him  —  with  that  Captain  Under- 
wood to  help  him  on;  and  he  richly  de- 
serves it,  considering  how  he  has  behaved 
to  you." 

"  Oh,  wait  a  little,  mamma,"  Julia  said. 
"I  know  him  better  than  any  one.  He 
will  come  round  again,  and  then  he  will 
be  ready  to  hang  himself.  And  the  prod- 
igal will  come  home,  and  then Or, 

perhaps,  my  Uncle  Herbert  will  ask  me 
up  to  town  for  the  end  of  the  season, 
after  all  the  best  is  over,  as  he  is  some- 
times kind  enough  to  do.  And  I  shall 
carry  a  little  roast  veal,  just  a  sort  of 
specimen  of  the  fatted  calf,  with  me  to 
town."  Thus  the  young  lady  kept  up  her 
heart  and  bided  her  time. 

Mrs.  Methven  bore  the  remarks  of 
Sloebury  and  answered  all  its  questions 
with  a  heavier  heart.  She  could  not  take 
any  consolation  in  Walter's  wrong  doing, 
neither  could  she  have  the  relief  of  allow- 
ing that  he  was  to  blame.  She  accounted 
for  the  re-arrangement  of  everything  which 
she  had  to  consent  to  after  taking  many 
measures  for  removal,  by  saying  that  she 
had  changed  her  mind.  "  We  found  the 
house  could  not  be  ready  before  the  end 
of  the  season,"  she  said  heroically,  "and 
what  should  I  do  in  London  in  the  height 
of  the  summer  with  nobody  there  ?  "  She 
bore  a  fine  front  to  the  world,  but  in  re- 
ality the  poor  lady's  heart  had  sunk  within 
her.  Oddly  enough,  Julia,  the  wronged, 
who  at  heart  was  full  of  good  nature,  was 
almost  her  only  comforter.  Julia  treated 
Lord  Erradeen's  absence  as  the  most  nat- 
ural thing  in  the  world. 

"  I  know  what  took  him  away  in  such  a 
hurry,"  she  said.  "  It  was  Miss  William- 
son. Oh,  don't  you  know  about  Miss 
Williamson?  his  next  neighbor  at  that 
Lock  —  something  or  other,  a  girl  made 
of  money  —  no,  sugar.  The  next  thing 
we  shall  hear  is  that  you  have  a  daughter- 
in-law  with  red  hair.  What  a  good  thing 
that  red  hair  is  so  fashionable  !     She  is 
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so  rich,  he  was  quite  ashamed  to  mention 
it;  that  is  why  he  never  told  you;  but 
Walter,"  she  cried  with  a  laugh,  "  had  no 
secrets  from  me." 

Mrs.  Methven,  in  dire  lack  of  anything 
to  cling  to,  caught  at  Miss  Williamson  as 
at  a  rock  of  salvation.  If  he  had  fallen 
in  love,  did  not  that  account  for  every- 
thing? She  could  only  pray  God  that  it 
might  be  true. 

Symington  had  been  bringing  in  the  tea 
while  Miss  Herbert  discoursed.  When 
he  came  back  to  remove  tlie  tea-things 
after  she  was  gone,  he  "took  it  upon 
him,"  as  he  said,  "to  put  in  his  word." 
"If  you  will  excuse  me,  my  lady,"  he 
said  (a  title  which  in  a  sort  of  poetical  jus- 
tice and  amendment  of  fate  Symington 
considered  due  to  my  lord's  mother),  "  my 
lord  could  not  do  better  than  give  his  at- 
tention to  Miss  Williamson,  who  is  just 
the  greatest  fortune  in  all  the  country- 
side. But,  even  if  it's  not  that,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  out  of  heart  about.  If  he's 
taking  a  bite  out  of  the  aipples  of  Go- 
morrah, he'll  very  soon  find  the  cinders 
cranshing  in  his  mouth.  But  whatever 
he's  after,  when  it  comes  to  be  the  time 
to  go  7(P  yonder  ihtrt  will  be  an  end  to  all 
that." 

"  My  good  Symington,"  said  Mrs. 
Methven,  "do  you  think  it  is  necessary 
to  excuse  my  son  to  me?  It  would  be 
strange  if  I  did  not  understand  him  better 
than  any  one."  But  notwithstanding  this 
noble  stand  for  Walter,  she  got  a  little 
consolation,  both  from  the  thought  of 
Miss  Williamson,  and  of  that  mysterious 
going  up  yonder,  \\h\c\i  must  be  a  crisis 
in  his  life. 

Thus  winter  ran  into  summer,  and  the 
busy  months  of  the  season  went  over  the 
head  of  young  Lord  Erradeen.  It  was  a 
very  different  season  from  that  which  he 
had  anticipated.  It  contained  no  Byronic 
episode  at  all.  The  House  of  Lords  never 
saw  its  new  member,  neither  did  any  of 
those  gay  haunts  of  the  fashionable  world 
of  which  he  had  once  dreamed.  He  went 
to  no  balls  or  crowded,  dazzling  recep- 
tions, or  heavy  dinners.  He  did  not  even 
present  himself  at  a  lev^e.  He  had  in- 
deed fallen  out  of  his  rank  altogether, 
that  rank  which  had  startled  him  so,  with 
a  kind  of  awe  in  the  unexpected  posses- 
sion. His  only  club  was  that  one  of  in- 
different reputation  to  which  Underwood 
had  introduced  him,  and  his  society,  the 
indifferent  company  which  collected  there. 
He  began  to  be  tolerably  acquainted  with 
racecourses,  fjreat  and  small,  and  im- 
proved his  play    both    at   billiards  and 
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whist,  so  that  his  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  declared  himself  ready  on  all  occa- 
sions to  take  odds  on  Erradeen.  He 
spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  these 
occupations,  and  lost  a  great  deal  of  his 
money.  They  were  almost  the  only  things 
that  gave  him  a  semblance  of  an  occupa- 
tion in  life.  He  was  due  at  the  club  at 
certain  hours  to  pursue  this  trade,  which, 
like  any  other  trade,  was  a  support  to  his 
mind,  and  helped  to  make  the  time  pass. 
At  five-and-twenty  one  has  so  much  time 
on  hand,  that  to  spend  it  is  a  pleasure, 
like  spending  money,  flinging  it  to  the 
right  hand  and  the  left,  getting  rid  of  it: 
though  there  is  so  much  to  be  got  out  of 
it  that  has  grown  impossible  to  the  old 
fogeys,  no  old  fogey  is  ever  so  glad  to 
throw  it  away. 

And  thus  the  days  went  on.  They  were 
full  of  noise  and  commotion,  and  yet,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  dullish  as  they 
dropped  one  after  another.  And  some- 
times as  he  came  back  to  his  rooms  in 
the  blue  of  the  morning,  and  found  as  the 
early  sun  got  up,  that  sleep  was  impossi- 
ble, or  in  such  a  moment  as  a  Sunday 
morning,  when  there  was  little  or  nothing 
"  to  do,"  Walter's  thoughts  were  not  of  an 
agreeable  kind.  Sometimes  he  would 
wake  from  a  doze  with  the  beautiful  light 
streaming  in  at  his  windows,  and  the 
brown  London  sparrows  beginning  to 
twitter,  and  would  jump  up  in  such  a  rest- 
lessness and  fierce  impatience  with  him- 
self and  everything  about  him  as  he  could 
neither  repress  nor  endure.  At  such 
moments  his  life  seemed  to  him  intolera- 
ble, an  insult  to  reason,  a  shame  to  the 
nature  that  was  made  for  better  things. 
What  was  the  good  of  going  on  with  it 
day  after  day?  The  laughter  and  the 
noise,  who  was  it  that  called  them  the 
crackling  of  thorns  —  a  hasty  momentary 
blaze  that  neither  warmed  nor  lighted? 
And  sometimes,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
gaiety,  there  would  suddenly  come  into 
his  mind  a  question  —  Was  this  what  was 
to  happen  to  him  if  he  resisted  the  will 
of  the  dweller  on  Loch  Houran  ?  Psha! 
he  would  say  to  himself,  what  was  hap- 
pening to  him  ?  Nothing  but  his  own  will 
and  pleasure,  the  life  that  most  young 
fellows  of  his  age  who  were  well  enough 
off  to  indulge  in  it  possessed  —  the  life 
he  would  have  liked  before  he  became 
Lord  Erradeen  :  which  was  true;  and  yet 
it  did  not  always  suffice  him  for  an  an- 
swer. At  such  times  curious  gleams  of 
instinct,  sudden  perceptions  as  by  some 
light  fitfully  entering,  which  made  an  in- 
stantaneous revelation,  too  rapid  almost 
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for  any  profit,  and  then  disappeared  again, 
would  glance  across  Walter's  soul. 

On  a  fine  evening  in  June  he  was  walk- 
ing with  Underwood  to  the  club  to  dine. 
The  streets  were  cool  with  the  approach 
of  night,  the  sky  all  flushed  with  rose  red 
and  every  modification  of  heavenly  blue; 
the  trees  in  the  squares  fluttering  out 
their  leaves  in  the  coolness  of  the  even- 
ing, and  shaking  off  the  dust  of  day,  a 
sense  of  possible  dew  going  to  fall  even 
in  London  streets,  a  softening  of  sounds 
in  the  air.  He  was  going  to  nothing  bet- 
ter than  cards,  or  perhaps,  for  a  caprice, 
to  the  theatre,  where  he  had  seen  the 
same  insane  burlesque  a  dozen  times  be- 
fore, no  very  lively  prospect :  and  was 
cogitating  in  his  mind  whether  he  should 
not  run  off  to  the  Continent,  as  several 
men  were  talking  of  doing,  and  so  escape 
from  Underwood  and  the  club,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  hackneyed  round  :  which  he 
would  have  done  a  dozen  times  over  but 
for  the  trouble  of  it,  and  his  sense  of  the 
bore  it  would  be  to  find  something  to 
amuse  him  under  such  novel  circum- 
stances. As  they  went  along,  Under- 
wood talking  of  those  experiences  which 
were  very  fine  to  the  boys  in  Sloebury, 
but  quite  flat  to  Walter  now  —  there  sud- 
denly appeared  to  him,  standing  on  the 
steps  of  a  private  hotel,  in  a  light  overcoat 
like  a  man  going  to  dinner,  a  middle-aged, 
rustic  looking  individual,  with  a  ruddy, 
good-humored  countenance,  and  that  air 
of  J3rosperity  and  well-being  which  be- 
longs to  the  man  of  money.  "  I  think  I 
have  seen  that  man  somewhere  before," 
said  Walter.  Underwood  looked  up,  and 
the  eyes  of  all  three  met  for  a  moment  in 
mutual  recognition.  "  Hallo,  Captain  Un- 
derwood ! "  the  stranger  said.  Under- 
wood was  startled  by  the  salutation ;  but 
he  stopped,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  stop- 
ping Walter  also,  whose  arm  was  in  his. 
"  Mr.  Williamson !  You  are  an  unex- 
pected sight  in  London,"  he  said. 

"  No,  no,  not  at  all,"  said  the  good- 
humored  man,  "  I  am  very  often  in  Lon- 
don. I  am  just  going  in  to  my  dinner.  "I 
wonder  if  I  might  make  bold,  being  a 
countryman  and  straight  from  Loch  Hou- 
ran,  to  say,  though  we  have  never  met 
before,  that  I  am  sure  this  is  Lord  Erra- 
deen?" 

Walter  replied  with  a  curious  sense  of 
amusement  and  almost  pleasure.  Mr. 
Williamson,  the  father  of  the  fabulous 
heiress  who  had  been  invented  between 
Julia  Herbert  and  himself! 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance, Lord  Erradeen  ;  you  know  our  lands 


march,  as  they  say  in  Scotland.  Are  you 
engaged  out  to  your  dinner,  gentlemen, 
may  I  ask,  or  are  ye  free  to  take  pot 
luck?  My  daughter  Katie  is  with  me, 
and  we  were  thinking  —  or  at  least  she 
was  thinking,  for  J  am  little  learned  in  such 
matters — of  looking  in  at  the  theatre  to 
see  a  small  piece  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  that 
they  call  the  '  Falcon,'  and  wliich  they 
tell  me,  or  rather  her,  is  just  most  beauti- 
ful. Come  now,  be  sociable  ;  it  was  no 
fault  of  mine,  my  lord,  that  I  did  not  pay 
my  respects  to  ye  when  ye  were  up  at 
Loch  Houran.  And  Katie  is  very  wishful 
to  make  your  acquaintance.  Captain  Un- 
derwood knows  of  old  that  I  am  fond  of  a 
good  dinner.  You  will  come  ?  Now  that's 
very  friendly.  Katie,  I've  brought  you  an 
old  acquaintance  and  a  new  one,"  he  said, 
ushering  them  into  a  large  room  cloudy 
with  the  fading  light. 

The  sudden  change  of  destination,  the 
novelty,  the  amusing  associations  with 
this  name,  suddenly  restored  Walter  to  a 
freshness  of  interest  of  which  the  blasi 
youth  on  his  way  to  the  noisy  monotony 
of  the  club  half  an  hour  before  could  not 
have  thought  himself  capable.  A  young 
lady  rose  up  from  a  sofa  at  the  end  of  the 
room  and  came  forward,  bending  her  soft 
brows  a  little  to  see  who  it  was. 

"Is  it  any  one  I  know?  for  I  cannot 
see  them,"  in  simplest  tones,  with  the 
accent  of  Loch  Houran,  Miss  Williamson 
said. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
UNWRITTEN   HISTORY. 
A   LECTURE  TO  THE  ETON  VOLUNTEER  CORPS. 
( With  some  additions.) 

I  DOUBT  not  that  you  all  joined  in  cheer- 
ing Lord  Wolseleyand  his  companions  in 
arms  the  other  day,  when  they  came  to 
Windsor  to  receive  their  well-earned  hon- 
ors at  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  If  I 
had  been  among  you  I  should  have  given 
a  special  cheer,  on  my  own  account,  to  the 
general — not  so  much  to  the  successful 
soldier  as  to  the  man  of  science,  who  had 
thoroughly  studied  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  with  which  he  had  to  deal ;  who 
knew  what  causes  would  produce  certain 
desired  effects;  and  whose  experiments 
were  followed  by  the  predicted  results 
more  surely  than  sometimes  happens  with 
those  which  are  made  on  a  lecture  table. 

But  a  much  larger  interest  attaches  to 
the  day  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  with  all  that  pre- 
ceded and  followed  it,  than  if  it  were  an 
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isolated  experimental  investigation  of  the 
great  "survival  of  the  fittest"  problem. 
These  events  of  yesterday  are  but  the 
latest  episodes  of  a  struggle  between  the 
social  organization  of  Asia  and  that  of 
Europe  for  predominance  in  the  countries 
which  border  the  ^gean  and  the  Levan- 
tine Seas,  which  has  been  going  on  for 
some  thousands  of  years.  To  say  nothing 
of  earlier  events,  Marathon,  Thermopylae, 
Salamis,  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  the 
Punic  wars  of  Rome,  the  Saracen  occupa- 
tion of  Spain,  the  Crusades,  the  Turkish 
conquest  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the 
Egyptian  expedition  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
are  names  of  some  of  the  long  score  of 
matches  and  return  matches  played  be- 
tween East  and  West  in  the  terrible  game 
of  war.  And,  in  my  judgment,  the  grand- 
son of  the  youngest  boy  here  is  not  likely 
to  see  the  winner  finally  declared.  For 
the  contest  depends  not  upon  mere  dy- 
nastic interests,  or  the  lust  of  conquest, 
but  is  the  inevitable  product  of  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  between  incompatible 
forms  of  civilization,  antagonisms  of  reli- 
gion, and  antipathies  of  race. 

Twenty-four  centuries,  mainly  occupied 
in  fighting,  do  not  afford  a  very  pleasant 
retrospect  at  the  best;  and  it  would  be 
altogether  horrible,  were  not  the  affairs  of 
this  world  so  ordered  that  "  there  is  a  soul 
of  good  in  things  evil."  No  doubt  mil- 
lions of  men,  women,  and  children  have 
suffered  grievous  misery  and  wrong,  and 
whole  nations  have  been  annihilated  as 
the  tide  of  conquest  swept  over  them  — 
now  to  the  west,  and  now  to  the  east.  All 
that  is  sadly  obvious;  and,  to  those  who 
can  see  only  that  which  is  obvious,  these 
wars,  like  all  others,  must  take  the  guise 
of  purely  diabolical  evils.  But  a  more 
patient  and  penetrating  vision  may  dis- 
cern that  all  this  suffering  is  the  school 
fee  which  the  human  race  has  had  to  pay 
for  its  education.  As  elsewhere,  bright 
and  dull  pay  alike,  and  the  bright  profit ; 
which  is,  perhaps,  no  great  satisfaction  to 
the  dull,  but  it  is  the  rule  of  the  school, 
and  we  have  to  put  up  with  it. 

In  the  present  case,  the  western  nations 
are  the  briglit  boys.  Your  teachers  of 
history  are  doubtless  careful  to  point  out 
to  you  all  that  ancient  Greece  owed  to  its 
intercourse,  whether  hostile  or  peaceful, 
with  the  East;  all  the  benefit  which  Sar- 
acen learning  on  the  one  hand,  and  cru- 
sading enterprise  on  the  other,  conferred 
on  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages;  and  how 
much  the  Turks,  quite  unintentionally, 
did  for  tlie  revival  ot  learning.  It  is  not 
to  such  familiar   truths  as   these   that  I 
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wish  to  direct  your  attention,  but  rather 
to  the  fact  that  history,  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word,  was  born  of  the  very 
earliest  of  the  struggles  to  which  I  have 
adverted. 

I  say  history,  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  word,  that  is,  not  barely  a  chroni- 
cle of  events  and  record  of  current  tradi- 
tions or  venerable  myths,  but  a  narrative 
based  upon  evidence  which  has  been  crit- 
ically sifted,  and  in  which  the  narrator 
endeavors  to  trace,  amidst  the  tangled 
occurrences  of  human  life,  the  thread  of 
natural  causation  which  connects  them 
with  the  needs  and  the  passions  of  men. 
The  chronicler  is  more  or  less  of  a  gos- 
sip, the  historian  more  or  less  of  a  man 
of  science.  For  that  which  constitutes  a 
man  of  science,  is  not  the  pursuit  of  this 
or  that  specialty,  but  a  living  faith  in  the 
supreme  importance  of  truth,  and  an  un- 
shakable conviction  that  order  reigns  over 
all  things,  and  that  chance  has  no  more 
place  in  human  affairs  than  elsewhere. 

Now  the  generation  of  the  science  of 
history  took  place  in  this  wise.  Some- 
where in  the  earlier  half  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, a  sort  of  side  skirmish  of  the  Persian 
wars  drove  out  of  house  and  home  a 
Greek  gentleman  —  one  Herodotus,  with 
whose  name  you  will  be  sufficiently  famil- 
iar. He  was  a  man  of  great  intelligence 
and  unflagging  energy,  well  versed  in  all 
the  learning  of  his  time.  The  magnitude 
and  the  interest  of  the  events  which  had 
taken  place,  either  within  his  own  mem- 
ory or  within  that  of  men  with  whom  he 
had  talked,  seems  early  to  have  taken 
strong  hold  of  his  mind,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  devote  his  life  to  writing  an 
account  of  them,  in  which  truth  should 
be  sifted  from  error,  and  the  causation  of 
events  displayed,  to  the  best  of  his  abil- 
ity. 

With  this  end  in  view,  Herodotus  was 
not  content  with  collecting  and  collating 
all  the  information  which  he  could  obtain 
from  trustworthy  sources,  but  he  deter- 
mined to  become  personally  acquainted 
with  the  chief  countries  and  people  im- 
plicated in  the  contest.  There  lay  the 
primary  conditions  of  the  problem  which 
"the  father  of  history"  had  set  himself 
to  study;  and  there  is  no  better  evidence 
of  his  strong  scientific  turn  than  the  con- 
viction on  which  he  acted,  that,  if  he 
would  understand  these  conditions,  he 
must  know  them  of  his  own  knowledge. 

Egypt  was  one  of  the  countries  involved 
in  the  I'ersian  wars.  Herodotus  visited 
the  country  somewhere  about  450  n.C, 
and  he  has  left  a  most  curious  and  enter- 
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taining  account  of  his  own  observations, 
and  of  the  information  which  he  obtained 
from  the  priests  of  Thebes  and  the  lite- 
rati of  HeliopoHs,  with  whom  his  inter- 
preter, or  dragoman,  as  we  should  now 
call  him,  brought  him  into  contact, 

I  dare  say  you  read  the  second  book  of 
Herodotus  and  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  it  than  I  do.  Nevertheless  it  may 
not  be  superfluous  to  remind  you  that  the 
historian  speaks  with  admiration  of  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  the 
remarkable  pains  which  they  took  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  past  in  their 
records.  Among  a  great  many  other 
things,  they  read  to  him  from  a  papyrus 
the  names  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
monarchs  who  had  reigned  over  Egypt, 
from  Menes,  the  first  Pharaoh,  to  their 
own  time. 

The  average  length  of  the  reigns  of 
any  long  series  of  western  sovereigns  is 
about  twenty-five  years,  so  that,  if  the 
records  of  the  Egyptians  were  to  be 
trusted,  and  the  average  length  of  reign 
among  them  was  the  same,  Menes  should 
have  ascended  the  throne  more  than  ten 
thousand  years  ago. 

Within  my  recollection  it  was  very 
much  the  fashion  to  regard  Herodotus  as 
a  garrulous  old  gentleman,  who  willingly 
allowed  himself  to  be  crammed  with  in- 
teresting fictions  ;  and  the  pretension  of 
the  Egyptians  to  such  prodigious  antiq- 
uity of  their  State  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  patent  examples  of  such  fig- 
ments. Yet  it  is  probable  that,  in  respect 
of  this  and  other  pieces  of  information  of 
like  character,  the  learned  Egyptians  said 
no  more,  not  only  than  they  fully  believed, 
but  than  they  might  fairly  enough  think 
they  had  good  reason  for  believing;  and 
modern  investigations  have  shown  that 
they  were  certainly  much  nearer  the  truth 
than  sundry  of  their  critics. 

Among  the  achievements  of  scientific 
method  in  this  century,  none  is,  to  my 
mind,  more  wonderful  than  the  disinter- 
ment of  so  much  of  a  past,  to  all  appear- 
ance hopelessly  dead,  by  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  hieroglyphic  and  cuneiform 
inscriptions  in  which  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Euphrates  chronicled  the  events  of  their 
history.  Thanks  to  the  sagacity  and  the 
untiring  toil  of  such  men  as  Lepsius  — 
just  about  to  receive  the  congratulations 
of  all  the  world  on  the  completion  of  half 
a  century  of  fruitful  labor  —  of  Birch,  of 
Mariette,  of  Brugsch,  the  student  of 
Egyptology,  guided  by  the  spirit  of  scien- 
tific criticism,  is  probably  far  more  accu- 
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rately  informed  about  the  ancient  history 
of  Egypt,  than  was  the  whole  college  of 
HeliopoHs  in  Herodotus's  time. 

An  exact  chronology  of  Egyptian  his- 
tory is  yet  to  be  constructed ;  but  those 
best  qualified  to  judge  agree  that  contem- 
porary monuments  tell  us  of  the  state  of 
Egypt  more  than  five  thousand  years  ago; 
and  since  they  prove,  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  that  the  people  who 
erected  them  possessed  a  complex  social 
organization,  as  replete  with  all  the  nec- 
essaries and  conveniences  of  life  as  that 
of  any  nation  in  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  not  inferior  in  literature  or  in 
skill  in  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture,  it  is  but  rational  to  con- 
clude that,  even  at  this  furthest  point  of 
time  to  which  written  records  take  us, 
the  Egyptian  people  had,  for  long  ages, 
left  barbarism  behind,  and  constituted  a 
settled  and  a  civilized  polity.  So  that 
whether  Menes  was  followed  by  three 
hundred  and  thirty  kings  or  not,  the  gen- 
eral impression  of  the  vast  antiquity  of 
the  Egyptian  State  which  Herodotus  re- 
ceived, and  has  transmitted  to  us,  has  full 
justification. 

But  that  which  is  so  characteristically 
modern  about  Herodotus  is  that  he  was 
not  satisfied  to  stop  where  written  records 
halt,  or  to  accept  traditional  accounts  of 
an  earlier  time  without  discussion.  His 
informants  told  him  that  when  Menes 
began  to  reign.  Lower  Egypt  was  covered 
with  water,  a  dismal  and  pestilent  swamp, 
and  that  the  first  Pharaoh  drained  and 
rendered  habitable  that  alluvial  soil  which 
they  called  "  the  gift  of  the  Nile." 

Herodotus  was  evidently  very  much 
interested  in  this  statement.  Perhaps  he 
asked  his  Heliopolitan  friends  how  they 
knew  this.  Perhaps  they  answered  him 
as  they  did  a  countryman  of  his,  "You 
Greeks  always  were  and  always  will  be 
children,"  asking  the  why  of  the  where- 
fore. A  true  saying,  which  however  it 
may  have  been  intended,  conveys  high 
praise.  For  it  is  just  because  it  is  true 
that  these  mighty  children  became  the 
fathers  of  natural  knowledge.  Men  of 
science  are  eternal  children,  always  ask- 
ing questions  of  mother  nature  and  never 
content  with  her  answers. 

But  whether  questions  are  childlike  or 
childish,  depends  upon  the  knowledge 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  questioner; 
and  Herodotus,  as  I  have  said,  was  largely 
endowed  with  both.  Let  me  remind  you 
that  he  lived  midway  between  Thales  and 
Aristotle,  in  the  very  heart  and  centre  of 
the  great  age  of  Greece ;  and  let  me  also 
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remind  you  of  the  fact  of  which  people 
too  often  remain  ignorant  throughout  their 
school  and  uYiiversity  career,  that,  if  this 
was  an  epoch  of  great  achievements  in 
art,  in  literature,  and  in  philosophy,  it  was 
no  less  distinguished  for  the  sedulous 
cultivation  of  physical  science.  Democ- 
ritus,  the  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  was 
the  great  exponent  of  principles  which 
have  played,  and  still  play,  a  great  part  in 
modern  scientific  speculation.  Half  a 
century  before  Herodotus,  Xenophanes 
had  observed  petrified  marine  shells  and 
fishbones  in  the  quarries  of  Syracuse  and 
elsewhere  ;  he  had  drawn  the  conclusion 
that  the  rocks  in  which  they  were  con- 
tained were  the  hardened  mud  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  in  which  the  corresponding 
animals  once  lived  ;  and  he  had  laid  down 
the  general  proposition  that  the  geograph- 
ical features  of  our  earth  are  not  constant, 
but  that  where  land  now  is,  sea  has  been, 
and  where  sea  is,  land  has  been.  And  it 
is  a  corollary  from  this  proposition  that 
the  land  which  constitutes  any  country 
has  not  always  been  what  it  is  and  where 
it  is,  but  that  it  has  a  history,  unwritten 
save  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  nature.  He- 
rodotus is  not  likely  to  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  speculations  of  Xenophanes,  but  it 
is  in  evidence  that  his  extensive  travels 
had  enabled  him  to  observe  facts  which 
led  directly  to  like  conclusions.  The  plain 
of  Ilium  and  the  estuary  of  the  Maeander 
had  shown  him  rivers  at  work  in  the  for- 
mation of  new  land,  and  he  adverts  to  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  pres- 
ence of  shells  in  the  rocks  which  bound 
the  Nile  valley. 

To  a  mind  thus  prepared  by  an  ac- 
quaintance with  elementary  truths  of 
physical  science,  the  first  glance  at  Egypt 
cannot  fail  to  suggest  inquiry,  and,  in  fact, 
Herodotus  says  as  much  :  — 

"  Any  one  who  sees  Egypt,  without 
having  heard  a  word  about  it  before, 
must  perceive,  if  he  has  the  least  intelli- 
gence, that  the  Egypt  to  which  the  Greeks 
go  in  their  ships  is  agift  of  the  Nile  to  the 
Egyptians."  *  That  is  to  say,  as  he  else- 
where explains,  the  rich  soil  of  the  great 
plain,  or  so-called  delta  of  Egypt,  has  been 
formed  out  of  the  deposits  left  by  the  Nile 
during  the  annual  inundation.  The  re- 
gion occupied  by  the  delta,  he  adds,  was 
"evidently,  at  one  lime,  a  gulf  of  the  sea. 
It  resembles,  to  compare  small  things 
with  great,  the  parts  about  Ilium  and 
Teulhrania,  Ephesus,  and  the  plain  of  the 


•  Those  and  other  citations  arc  taken  from  Rawlin- 
•on's  Herodotus. 
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Maeander.  In  all  these  regions  the  land 
has  been  formed  by  rivers,  whereof  the 
greatest  is  not  comparable  in  size  with  any 
one  of  the  arms  of  the  Nile."  After  com- 
paring the  valley  of  the  Nile  with  that  of 
the  Red  Sea  (which  Herodotus  appears 
not  to  have  visited,  and  of  the  magnitude 
of  which  he  has  a  very  inadequate  concep- 
tion), he  goes  on  to  say :  "  Now  if  the  Nile 
should  chose  to  divert  his  waters  from 
their  present  bed  into  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
what  is  to  prevent  it  from  being  filled  up 
by  the  stream  within  twenty  thousand 
years  at  most?  For  my  part  I  think  it 
might  be  filled  up  in  half  the  time.  Why 
then  should  not  a  gulf  of  even  much 
larger  size  have  been  filled  up  in  the  ages 
before  I  was  born,  by  a  river  which  is  so 
large  and  so  given  to  working  changes  as 
the  Nile.?" 

It  is  on  the  strength  of  these  very  sound 
and  just  physical  considerations  that  He- 
rodotus tells  us  he  accepted  Egyptian 
tradition  :  — 

"Thus  I  gave  credit  to  those  from 
whom  I  received  this  account  of  Egypt, 
and  am  myself,  moreover,  strongly  of  the 
same  opinion,  since  I  remarked  that  the 
country  projects  into  the  sea  further  than 
the  surrounding  shores,  and  I  observed 
that  there  were  shells  upon  the  hills." 
Finally,  he  inquires  into  the  origin  of  the 
population  of  Egypt :  — 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Egyptians 
came  into  being  at  the  same  time  as  the 
delta.  I  think  they  have  always  existed, 
ever  since  the  human  race  began.  As  the 
land  went  on  increasing,  part  of  the  popu- 
lation came  down  into  the  new  country, 
part  remained  in  the  old  settlements." 

Thus  Herodotus  commits  himself  to 
four  very  definite  propositions  respecting 
the  unwritten  history  of  Egypt. 

1.  That  the  delta  was  once  an  arm  of 
the  sea. 

2.  That  it  has  been  filled  up  and  con- 
verted into  dry  land  by  the  alluvial  depos- 
it of  the  Nile. 

3.  That  this  process  of  conversion  into 
dry  land  probably  took  something  like 
twenty  thousand  years. 

4.  That  the  Egyptians  existed  before 
Lower  Egypt,  and  migrated  thence  from 
Upper  Egypt. 

And  it  will  be  observed  that  the  first 
three  of  these  propositions  at  any  rate  are 
not  mere  guesses,  but  conclusions  based 
upon  a  process  of  reasoning  from  analogy, 
just  as  sound  in  form  as  any  which  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  discussion  of  a  similar 
problem  in  a  modern  treatise  on  geology. 

Herodotus  wrote  twenty-three  hundred 
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years  ago.  In  the  course  of  twenty-one 
out  of  the  twenty-three  centuries  which 
have  elapsed  since  his  time,  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  one  rose  above  his  level 
in  the  discussion  of  such  problems  as  that 
which  he  attacked.  And  some  quite  mod- 
ern writers  have  not  yet  reached  it,  for 
lack  of  as  much  knowledge  of  natural 
phenomena  as  Herodotus  possessed. 
Let  us  look  at  the  facts  by  the  light  of 
such  knowledge  of  elementary  physical 
science  as  is  now  happily  accessible  to 
every  Etonian. 

It  has  often  been  said,  and  with  perfect 
truth,  that  Egypt  is  a  land  by  itself,  unlike 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  On  approach- 
ing Alexandria  from  the  sea,  nothing  can 
be  less  attractive  than  the  flat  shore  which 
stretches  east  and  west  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  without  an  elevation  of  more 
importance  than  bare  and  barren  sand 
dunes  to  break  its  even  line.  This  mo- 
notonous coast  extends  for  two  hundred 
miles  between  the  most  extreme  of  the 
ancient  arms  of  the  Nile,  from  the  Ca- 
nopic  in  the  west  to  the  Pelusiac  in  the 
east,  and  forms  the  northwardly  turned 
base  line  of  the  triangular  area  of  Lower 
Egypt,  the  shape  of  which  led  the  Greeks 
to  call  it  the  delta. 

In  the  journey  from  Alexandria  south- 
wards to  Cairo,  the  traveller  finds  himself 
in  a  boundless  plain,  as  flat  as  the  flattest 
part  of  Lincolnshire  or  of  Holland.  At 
first,  rising  only  here  and  there  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  full  of 
morasses  and  stagnant  lakes  of  great 
extent,  the  waters  of  which  vary  from 
salt  to  fresh  and  from  fresh  to  salt, 
according  as  the  Nile  or  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  the  predominant  contributor 
to  their  contents.  Beyond  this  region, 
the  wide  expanse  of  black  alluvial  soil, 
intersected  by  innumerable  watercourses, 
departs  from  absolute  horizontality,  rising 
some  three  or  four  inches  in  the  mile. 
Here  and  there,  low  mounds  bearing 
groups  of  date-palms,  or  thickets  of  syca- 
mores and  acacias,  indicate  the  deserted 
site  of  an  ancient  city,  or  preserve  from 
the  periodic  floods  the  assemblage  of  hov- 
els which  constitutes  a  modern  Egyptian 
village.  In  autumn,  the  soil,  save  these 
mounds  and  their  connecting  dykes,  dis- 
appears under  the  overflow  of  the  flood.ed 
Nile;  in  early  spring,  the  exuberant  vege- 
tation of  the  young  crops  no  less  com- 
pletely hides  it  under  a  carpet  of  the 
brightest  imaginable  green. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  as  the 
crow  flies,  this  is  the  general  character  of 
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the  country  between  Alexandria  and 
Cairo.  But  long  before  the  latter  city  is 
reached,  the  plain  begins  to  be  limited' by 
distant  heights  which  spring  up  on  either 
hand.  First,  a  ridge  of  low  hills  makes 
its  appearance  on  the  western,  or  Libyan, 
side  ;  and  then,  a  range  of  more  distant 
but  bolder  and  loftier  heights  shows  itself, 
far  away,  on  the  eastern  or  Arabian  hori- 
zon. With  every  advance  southward,  the 
plain  diminishes  in  extent,  while  its  Lib- 
yan and  Arabian  boundaries  approach, 
until,  at  Cairo,  they  are  not  more  than  six 
or  seven  miles  apart. 

Nothing  can  be  more  sharply  contrast- 
ed than  the  aspect  of  the  plain  and  that  of 
its  limitary  heights.  For  the  low  rounded 
ridges  on  the  west,  and  the  higher  pla- 
teau with  its  steep  and  cliffy  face  on  the 
east,  are  utterly  waterless  —  mere  wastes 
of  bare  rock  or  sand  —  without  a  bush  or 
a  patch  of  soil  on  which  it  could  grow,  to 
veil  their  savage  nakedness.  Under  our 
own  pale  and  faintly-lighted  sky,  such 
bare  hills  and  rugged  cliffs  as  those  which 
bound  the  prospect  here  and  everywhere 
in  upper  Egypt  would  fitly  represent  the 
abomination  of  desolation.  But  framed 
as  they  are  in  an  atmosphere  of  limpid 
purity,  with  lights  and  shades  and  tints 
endlessly  varying  in  shape  and  hue,  from 
hour  to  hour,  and  almost  from  minute  to 
minute,  as  the  sun  runs  his  course,  they 
have  a  strange  and  unique  beauty.  More- 
over, in  early  spring,  the  edges  of  the 
greenery  of  the  plain  lie  a^  sharply  defined 
against  the  yellow  sands  and  grey-brown 
stones  of  the  waste  as  if  it  were  so  much 
water. 

When  I  was  in  Cairo,  ten  years  ago,  I 
delighted  in  wandering  about  the  heights 
of  the  Mokattam  range,  which  rise  for 
some  four  or  five  hundred  feet  immediately 
to  the  east  of  the  city.  The  Sahara  itself 
cannot  better  deserve  the  name  of  desert 
than  do  these  stony  solitudes.  Looking 
westward  at  sunset,  the  vultures,  dimin- 
ished to  mere  crows,  wheeled  about  the 
face  of  the  cliffs  far  below.  Beneath  and 
beyond  them,  the  green  expanse  stretched 
northward,  until  it  became  lost  in  the  ho- 
rizon ;  while,  towards  the  west,  its  even 
line  followed  the  contour  of  the  Libyan 
shore,  as  if  it  were  the  veritable  sea  water 
of  the  gulf  of  Herodotus.  And  sharply 
defined  against  the  western  sky,  the  great 
pyramid,  which,  even  in  its  present  muti- 
lated state,  reared  its  summit  to  the  level 
of  my  eye,  threw  its  long  shadow  east- 
wards like  the  gnomon  of  an  appropriately 
gigantic  dial-plate. 

Indeed    the    comparison    is    not    far 
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fetched.  For  the  great  shadow  has  veri- 
tably swept,  from  west  to  north  and  from 
north  to  east,  day  after  day  from  the  dawn 
of  civilization  till  now;  since  the  toiling 
subjects  of  Chufu,  with  patient  and  skilful 
labor,  piled  the  great  stones  of  his  tomb, 
one  upon  another,  it  has  marked  the  birth- 
hour,  and  sometimes  the  death-hour,  of 
each  great  nation  known  to  history. 

For  all  these  ages,  day  after  day,  the 
shadow,  as  it  lengthened  eastward,  has 
swept  over  the  weary  heads  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  orderly,  cheerful,  hard- 
working men,  women,  and  children,  who 
have  been  plundered,  starved,  ■  beaten, 
decimated,  now  to  serve  the  ambition  or 
gratify  the  superstitious  vanity  of  an  an- 
cient Pharaoh,  and  now  to  enable  some 
thinly  varnished  savage  of  a  modern 
khedive  to  subsidize  his  opera  troupe  in 
Cairo,  and  squander  the  price  of  their 
blood  among  foreign  harlots  and  foreign 
swindlers. 

Six  thousand  years  of  grinding  oppres- 
sion, worse  than  it  ever  was  during  the 
last  few  centuries,  seemed  to  me  a  curious 
reward  for  laying  the  foundations  of  civil- 
ization ;  and  yet  there  was  no  sign  that 
the  great  shadow  was  likely,  for  another 
century  or  so,  to  mark  the  hour  when 
khedive,  mudirs,  commercial  mamelukes 
of  various  nationalities,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  "wolves  that  with  privy  paw  devour 
apace  and  nothing  said  "  should  be  swept 
away  to  make  room  for  that  even  mod- 
erately decent  and  intelligent  rule  which 
is  all  the  Egyptian  people  need,  to  be- 
come, at  last,  a  contented  and  a  wealthy 
nation. 

But  this,  I  say,  was  ten  years  ago; 
many  things  —  Telel-Kebir  among  the 
rest  —  have  happened  since  then;  and 
perhaps  the  good  time  may  be  coming. 
At  any  rate,  the  great  British  panacea  — 
constitutional  government  —  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered ;  and  if  the  Fellaheen  sheep  do 
not  find  their  affairs  much  improved  when 
the  representatives  of  their  interests  are 
mostly  mongrel  Arabo-Turkish  wolves 
(as  they  certainly  will  be),  they  must  be 
unfit  for  free  institutions,  and  we  may 
wash  our  hands  of  them,  conscious  that 
we  have  exhausted  the  resources  of  politi- 
cal science  in  our  intelligent  efforts  to 
improve  their  condition. 

The  extent  of  the  land  now  under  culti- 
vation in  Egypt  is  estimated  approxi- 
mately at  seven  thousand  three  hundred 
English  square  miles,  that  is  to  say,  its 
area  is  about  a  fifth  greater  than  that  of 
the  valley  of   the  Thames  (six  thousand 
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one  hundred  and  sixty  square  miles). 
One  half  of  this  cultivated  land  lies  in  the 
delta,  and  the  other  half  in  Upper  Egypt. 
Under  the  Pharaohs,  the  cultivated  area 
was  of  considerably  greater  extent;  but 
not  even  the  industry  and  thrift  of  the 
B'ellaheen  have  been  able  to  make  head 
against  the  ignorance,  sloth,  and  greed  of 
their  later  rulers. 

Above  Cairo,  the  Libyan  and  the  Ara- 
bian boundaries  of  the  narrow  valley  of 
Upper  Egypt,  which  runs  in  a  southerly 
direction,  through  six  degrees  of  latitude 
to  Assouan  in  24"  N.  are  approximately 
parallel,  here  approaching  and  there  di- 
verging from  one  another  though  they  are 
rarely  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  miles  apart. 
The  general  inclination  of  the  bottom  of 
the  long  and  winding  stream,  though 
rather  greater  than  in  the  delta,  does  not 
exceed  five  or  six  inches  in  the  mi'e. 
Hence,  Assouan,  some  five  hundred  miles 
distant,  in  a  direct  line,  from  Alexandria, 
is  little  more  than  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  Mediterranean. 

In  Upper  Egypt  there  is  still  less  rain 
than  in  the  delta.  For  though  violent 
storms,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  down- 
pour, occur  at  intervals  of  perhaps  twenty 
years,  filling  the  parched  ravines  of  the 
desert  with  short-lived  torrents,  there  is 
usually  either  no  rain,  or,  at  most,  a  pass- 
ing shower,  in  the  course  of  each  year. 
Hence,  not  only  the  boundaries  of  the 
valley,  but  all  the  country  eastward  as  far 
as  the  Red  Sea,  and  all  westward  (save 
where  a  rare  oasis  breaks  the  monotony 
of  the  waste)  for  hundreds  of  miles  across 
the  Sahara,  over  which  the  same  meteoro- 
logical conditions  prevail,  is,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, even  more  arid  and  barren  than  the 
desert  which  bounds  the  delta. 

What  are  known  as  the  "tombs  of  the 
kings"  are  excavated  in  the  walls  of  a 
deep  gorge  which  runs  from  the  plain  of 
Thebes  far  into  the  Libyan  Hills,  the 
steeply  escarped  faces  of  which  rise  twelve 
hundred  feet  above  the  river.  From  the 
summit  of  one  of  these  hills  a  panorama 
of  appalling  desolation  presents  itself. 
Except  where  the  Nile  lies  like  a  brown 
ribbon,  with  a  broader  or  narrower  green 
fringe  on  either  side,  north,  south,  east 
and  west,  the  eye  rests  on  nothing  but 
rugged  heights  of  bare  rock,  separated  by 
a  perfect  labyrinth  of  steep  walled  valleys. 
Baked  during  the  day  by  a  cloudless  sun, 
cooled,  not  unfrequently  down  to  the 
freezing  point,  at  night  by  radiation 
through  the  vaporless  air,  the  surface 
rocks  are  shattered  by  the  rapid  expan- 
sion and  contraction  which  they  undergo, 
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as  if  they  had  been  broken  by  a  road- 
maker's  hammer;  and  the  fragments  col- 
lect in  great  heaps  at  the  bottom  of  every 
steep  incline.  Not  a  blade  of  grass,  not 
a  drop  of  water  is  to  be  seen  anywhere ; 
and  yet  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
ravines  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  they  have  been  formed,  like 
other  valleys,  by  the  scoring  and  denud- 
ing action  of  rapid  streams. 

I  remember  that  one  day,  wandering  in 
the  desert,  north-east  of  Cairo,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  petrified  forest,  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly struck  with  the  resemblance  of 
the  superficial  scorings  of  the  surface  of 
the  rocky  soil  to  those  which  are  ordinarily 
made  by  rain.  I  was  puzzling  myself  to 
account  for  the  fact,  when  a  sudden  storm, 
accompanied  by  very  heavy  rain,  came  up, 
drenched  me  to  the  skin  and  vanished,  all 
in  less  than  an  hour.  Immediately  after 
the  rain  began  to  fall,  every  one  of  the 
ramified  scorings  which  had  interested 
me  was  filled  by  a  stream  of  water,  rush- 
ing to  join  with  its  fellows  and  flow  down 
some  bigger  groove  to  a  lower  level.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  resemblance  which 
had  struck  me  was-not  deceptive,  and  that 
all  these  ramified  scorings  were  miniature 
ivadys  —  the  dry  beds  of  minute  rivulets 
produced  by  former  sudden  showers  of 
the  same  sort  as  that  which  I  had  expe- 
rienced. 

It  was  a  capital  lesson  in  physiography, 
and  I,  did  not  forget  it  when  I  looked 
down  on  the  great  vvadys  of  the  Libyan 
desert  at  Thebes.  Twelve  hours'  heavy 
rain  would  send  a  roaring  torrent,  sweep- 
ing before  it  all  the  accumulated  debris  of 
years,  down  every  one  of  them.  And  if 
we  suppose  the  process  repeated  only 
every  twenty  years  ;  still,  since  the  Libyan 
hills  have  certainly  been  where  they  are 
for  the  last  ten  thousand  years,  five  hun- 
dred repetitions  of  the  application  of  this 
most  efficient  rain  plough  would  have  cut 
some  pretty  deep  furrows,  even  if,  during 
all  this  time,  rain  has  never  been  more 
frequent  or  more  abundant  than  it  is  now. 

Still  further  to  the  south,  about  El  Kab, 
close  upon  the  twenty-fifth  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, the  fringe  of  cultivable  land  which 
borders  the  Nile  becomes  narrower  and 
narrower,  and  the  limestones  in  which  the 
valley  has  hitherto  been  excavated  are 
replaced'by  sandstones  as  far  as  Assouan. 
The  low  hills  of  such  rock  (rarely  more 
than  tivo  hundred  feet  high)  which  lie  on 
each  side  of  the  river  at  Gebel  wSelsileh, 
about  forty  miles  north  of  Assouan,  ap- 
proach one  another  so  closely  that  the 
gorge  through  which  the  stream  passes  is 
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little  more  than  one  thousand  feet  wide. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
opposite  walls  of  this  gorge  were  once 
continuous,  and  that  the  river  swept  as  a 
rapid  over  the  correspondingly  elevated 
margin  of  the  sandstone  plateau,  through 
which  it  has  since  cut  its  channel  back  to 
Assouan,  until,  at  present,  its  bed,  for  the 
forty  miles  to  that  place,  has  no  greater 
inclination  than  elsewhere. 

Near  Assouan,  under  the  twenty-fourth 
parallel,  on  the  frontier  of  Nubia,  the 
granitic  masses  of  the  desert  on  the  east- 
ern or  Arabian  side  spread  suddenly  to 
the  westward,  and  come  to  the  surface  in 
place  of  the  sandstones.  In  the  course 
of  the  six  or  seven  miles  between  As- 
souan and  Philae  the  bed  of  -the  river 
rises  sixteen  feet,*  forming  a  declivity, 
down  which  the  stream  rushes  in  a  rapid, 
known  as  the  first  cataract.  The  allu- 
vial soil  has  almost  vanished,  and  the 
river  flows  amidst  a  confused  heap  of 
granite  blocks,  with  black  and  polished 
surfaces.  For  some  eight  degrees  of  lati- 
tude further  south,  the  granite  and  sand- 
stone plateau  which  rises  so  suddenly  at 
Assouan  extends  through  Nubia,  increas- 
ing in  elevation,  until  at  the  foot  of  the 
second  cataract  (Wady  Haifa)  the  level  of 
low  Nile  reaches  392  feet;  at  the  third 
cataract,  659  feet ;  at  the  fourth,  745  feet. 
Where  the  White  and  Blue  Niles  join, 
just  below  Khartoum,  in  16°  N.,  the  river 
is  I2i2feet  above  the  sea,  or  more  than 
nine  hundred  feet  above  its  height  at 
Assouan. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  course 
the  Nile  receives  but  one  affluent,  the 
Atbara,  which  carries  the  drainage  of  a 
part  of  Abyssinia  into  it  in  about  18^  N. 
And,  as  this  solitary  tributary  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  make  good  the  loss  which 
the  main  stream  suffers  by  evaporation 
and  percolation,  on  its  course  through 
thirteen  degrees  of  one  of  the  hottest  and 
dryest  climates  in  the  world,  the  Nile 
presents  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  river, 
the  volume  of  water  in  which  is  conspicu- 
ously less  than  that  poured  into  it  by  its 
feeders. 

The  Blue  and  the  White  Niles,  which 
unite  to  form  the  main  stream  close  to 
Khartoum,  are  in  fact  very  large  rivers, 
each  of  which  drains  an  immense  area 
abundantly  supplied  with  water.     The  one 

*  The  heights  of  points  in  the  course  of  the  Nile 
given  in  books  are  widely  discrepant  and  usually  very 
inaccurate.  I  am  indebted  to  the  eminent  civil  engi- 
neer, Mr.  John  Fowler,  for  this  and  subsequent  precise 
determinations.  The  height  of  low  Nile  above  the  sea 
is  three  hundred  and  three  feet  at  Assouan,  three  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  feet  at  Philce. 
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receives  the  overflow  of  the  great  equato- 
rial Nyanza  lakes  and  the  drainage  of  the 
vast,  swampy  region  of  the  Soudan  to  the 
north  of  them,  in  which  the  heavy  inter- 
tropical summer  rains  accumulate.  The 
other  is  fed  not  only  by  such  rains,  but 
by  the  snows  smong  the  mountain-tops  of 
Abyssinia,  which  melt,  as  the  sun  ad- 
vances to  the  northern  tropic. 

The  height  of  the  water  in  the  Nilom- 
eter  at  Cairo  is  contingent  upon  the  me- 
teorological conditions  of  a  region  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  off;  and  the  ques- 
tion whether  Egypt  shall  have  a  year  of 
famine,  or  a  year  of  plenty,  hangs  upon 
the  rainfall  in  Abyssinia  and  equatorial 
Africa.  It  is  as  if  the  prosperity  of  the 
agricultural  interest  in  Berkshire  depend- 
ed on  the  state  of  the  weather  in  Morocco. 

The  general  course  of  the  Nile  is  so 
directly  north  and  south,  that  the  thirtieth 
parallel  of  east  longitude,  which  traverses 
the  Albert  Nyanza  Lake  on  the  equator, 
passes  close  to  the  Rosetta  mouth  at  its 
outfall.  The  Albert  Nyanza  is  twenty- 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea;  and 
since  the  length  of  the  part  of  the  great 
circle  inclosed  between  the  points  just 
mentioned  is  more  than  two  thousand  En- 
glish miles,  the  mean  inclination  of  the 
river,  if  it  ran  straight,  would  somewhat 
exceed  a  foot  per  mile.  Taking  the  ac- 
tual bends  into  consideration,  however, 
it  must  be  considerably  less  than  this 
amount. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  thus 
briefly  sketched,  the  periodical  inundation 
of  the  valley  of  Egypt  by  the  Nile  is  un- 
intelligible. And,  since  no  one  till  long 
after  Herodotus's  time  possessed  such 
knowledge,  we  may  proceed  to  consider 
this  singular  phenomenon  without  troub- 
ling ourselves  about  his  curious  specula- 
tions as  to  its  causes. 

In  the  month  of  May  and  the  beginning 
of  June,  the  Egyptian  Nile  is  little  better 
than  a  great,  sluggish  ditch,  the  surface 
of  whicl),  in  Upper  Egypt,  lies  many  feet 
below  that  of  its  steep  banks  of  irregu- 
larly stratified  mud  and  sand.  A  short 
distance  north  of  Cairo,  it  divides  into 
two  main  branches  which  take  a  northerly 
course  through  the  delta  and  finally  de- 
bouch, the  one  at  Rosetta  and  the  other 
at  Damietta.  Innumerable  artifical  canals 
connect  these  arms  of  the  Nile  with  one 
another,  and  branch  off  east  and  west  for 
purposes  of  irrigation  ;  while,  in  the  north, 
the  complex  system  of  watercourses  com- 
municates with  the  series  of  lakes  and 
marshes,  from  Mariout,  on  the   west,  to 
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Menzaleh  on  the  east,  which,  as  I  have 
already  said,  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the 
area  of  the  delta  southward  of  the  sea- 
coast. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  about  the 
time  of  the  summer  solstice,  the  motion 
of  the  torpid  waters  of  the  Nile  seaward 
is  quickened,  and  their  level  rises,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  take  on  a  green 
color.  The  rise  and  the  flow  quicken, 
and  the  green  color  is  succeeded  by  a 
reddish  brown  ;  the  water  becomes  turbid 
and  opaque,  and  is  found  to  be  laden  with 
sediment,  varying  in  consistency  from 
moderately  coarse  sand,  which  falls  to  the 
bottom  at  once  when  the  water  is  still,  to 
mud  of  impalpable  fineness  which  takes  a 
long  time  to  subside.  In  fact,  when  the 
sun  approaches  the  northernmost  limit  of 
his  course,  as  the  snows  of  Abyssinia  be- 
gin to  melt,  and  the  heavy  intertropical 
rains  set  in,  a  prodigious  volume  of  water 
is  poured  into  the  White  and  Blue  Niles, 
and  drives  before  it  the  accumulated  liv- 
ing and  dead  particles  of  organic  matter 
which  have  sweltered  in  the  half-stagnant 
pools  and  marshes  of  the  Soudan  during 
the  preceding  six  months.  Hence,  appar- 
ently, the  preliminary  flow  of  green  water. 
The  Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara  must  sweep 
down  a  vast  quantity  of  river  gravel  from 
the  Abyssinian  uplands,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  of  this  gets  beyond 
the  middle  cataracts,  except  in  the  condi- 
tion of  fine  sand.  And  I  suspect  th^it  ti.e 
chief  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  coarse 
sediment  of  the  waters  of  the  high  Nile 
must  be  derived  from  Nubia,  from  the 
weathering  of  the  rocks,  by  the  heating 
and  cooling  process  already  described, 
and  the  action  of  the  winds  in  blowing 
the  sand  thus  produced  into  the  stream. 
The  Nile  continues  to  rise  for  three 
months  until  the  autumnal  equinox,  by 
which  time  the  level  of  its  surtace  at  As- 
souan is  usually  forty  feet,  at  Thebes 
thirty-six  feet,  at  Cairo  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  feet,  and  at  Rosetta  four  feet 
higher  than  it  is  in  May  ;  and,  before 
reaching  the  delta,  it  flows  at  the  rate  of 
three  or  four  miles  an  hour. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  river 
overflows  its  banks  on  all  sides.  When  it 
does  so,  the  movement  of  the  water  is 
retarded  or  even  arrested,  and  the  sus- 
pended solid  matters  sooner  or  later  fall 
to  the  bottom,  and  form  a  thin  layer  oi 
sandy  mud.  When  the  Nile  waters 
spread  out  over  the  great  surface  of  the 
delta  the  retardation  is  of  course  very 
marked.  The  coarse  sediment  is  soon 
deposited,  and  only  the  very  finest  parti- 
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cles  remain  in  suspension  at  the  outflow 
into  the  Mediterranean.  As  the  sun  goes 
southward,  his  action  on  the  Abyssinian 
snows  diminishes,  the  dry  season  sets  in 
over  the  catchment  basin  of  the  White 
Nile,  and  the  water  supply  of  the  Nile 
diminishes  to  its  minimum.  Hence,  after 
the  autumnal  equinox,  the  Nile  begins  to 
fall  and  its  flow  to  slacken,  as  rapidly  as 
it  rose.  By  the  middle  of  November,  it  is 
half-way  back  to  its  summer  level,  and  it 
continues  to  fall  until  the  following  May. 
In  the  dry  air  of  Nubia  and  of  Egypt  evap- 
oration is  incredibly  rapid,  and  the  Nile 
falls  a  prey  to  the  sun.  As  the  old  Egyp- 
tian myth  has  it,  Osiris  is  dismembered 
by  Typhon. 

Relatively  to  the  bulk  of  water,  the 
amount  of  solid  matter  transported  annu- 
ally by  the  Nile  must  be  far  less  than  that 
which  is  carried  down  by  the  rapid 
streams  of  mountainous  countries  in  tem- 
perate climates  —  such,  for  example,  as 
the  upper  Rhone.  We  have  no  very  sat- 
isfactory estimate  of  what  that  amount 
may  be,  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
the  ordinary  computation,  according  to 
which  the  average  deposit  over  the  delta 
-amounts  to  not  more  than  a  layer  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  thick  annually,  is,  at 
any  rate,  not  under  the  mark. 

But  this  is  a  very  interesting  question, 
for  it  is  obvious  that,  if  we  may  assume 
that  the  deposit  of  the  Nile  has  taken 
place  uniformly  at  a  known  rate,  it  be- 
comes possible,  given  the  thickness  of  the 
alluvial  deposit  in  the  delta,  to  calculate 
the  minimum  time  occupied  in  its  forma- 
tion. The  borings  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  late  Mr.  Leonard  Horner  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  delta,  and  those  sub- 
sequently conducted  by  Figari  Bey,  favor 
the  conclusion  that  the  natural  loose  soil 
which  fills  the  flat  basin  of  the  delta  no- 
where exceeds  sixty  feet  in  depth.  As- 
suming it  to  have  this  thickness  in  any 
spot,  it  follows  that,  at  one-twentieth  of  an 
inch  of  deposit  per  annum,  it  must  have 
taken  at  least  fourteen  thousand  four  hun- 
dred years  to  accumulate  to  that  thickness 
at  that  place.  And  if  so,  Herodotus 
seems,  at  first,  to  have  made  a  wonder- 
fully good  guess  when  he  said  that  the 
Arabian  Gulf  and,  by  implication,  that  of 
the  delta  might  have  been  filled  up  in 
"  twenty  thousand  years,  or  even  half  the 
time.'' 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  any  such 
modern  estimate  has  not  a  much  surer 
foundation  than  the  ancient  guess.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  there  are  many  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  action  oi  the  Nile 
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has  not  been  uniform  throughout  the 
whole  period  represented  by  the  deposit 
of  alluvium  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  if  it 
had  been,  the  simple  process  of  division 
of  the  total  thickness  of  the  alluvium  by 
that  of  the  annual  deposit  does  not  by 
any  means  necessarily  give  the  age  of  the 
whole  mass  of  alluvium  in  the  delta,  or  in 
other  words,  the  time  which  elapsed  dur- 
ing the  filling  of  the  delta,  as  it  is  some- 
times supposed  to  do. 

According  to  Figari  Bey,  the  deepest, 
and  therefore  earliest,  alluvium  in  the 
delta  contains  gravel  and  even  boulders  ; 
so  that,  if  these  are  fluviatile  beds,  which 
is  perhaps  not  quite  certain,  they  indicate 
that,  at  the  time  when  they  were  deposit- 
ed, the  current  of  the  Nile  in  this  region 
was  much  more  powerful  than  it  is  now, 
and,  consequently,  that  its  annual  addi- 
tions were  much  more  considerable. 

If  the  flow  of  the  Nile  in  these  ancient 
times  was  more  rapid,  the  probabilities  are 
that  the  volume  of  its  waters  was  greater, 
and  sundry  observations  have  been  ad- 
duced as  evidence  that  such  was  the  case. 
Thus,  at  Semneh,  above  the  second  cata- 
ract, Lepsius,  many  years  ago,  discovered 
inscriptions  of  a  Pharoah  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty,  Amenemhat  III.,  who  reigned 
between  two  and  three  thousand  years 
B.C.,  which  registered  the  level  of  the 
highest  rise  of  the  Nile  at  that  time.  And 
this  level  is  nearly  twenty-four  feet  higher 
than  that  of  high  Nile  at  the  same  place 
now.  Another  fact  has  been  connected 
with  this.  Between  the  narrow  gorge  of 
the  Nile  at  Selsileh  and  the  first  cataract, 
alluvial  deposits,  containing  shells  of  ani- 
mals now  living  in  the  river,  lie  on  the 
flanks  of  the  valley,  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
above  the  point  which  high  Nile  reaches 
at  the  present  day.  It  has  been  suggested 
that,  before  the  Nile  cut  the  gorge,  the 
sandstone  bar  at  Selsileh,  as  it  were, 
dammed  up  the  Nile,  and  caused  it  to 
stand  at  a  higher  level  all  the  way  back  to 
Semneh.  But,  as  the  late  Dr.  Leith  Adams 
long  ago  argued,  the  sandstone  strata 
of  Selsileh  could  hardly  have  played  the 
part  thus  assigned  to  them.  The  depos- 
its in  question  indicate  that  the  supposed 
barrier  at  Selsileh  was  about  thirty  feet 
high  ;  while  Semneh  is  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet  higher  than  Selsileh. 

The  cause  of  the  difference  of  level  of 
the  Nile  at  Semneh,  between  the  days  of 
Amenemhat  and  now,  is  surely  rather  to 
be  sought  in  the  progressive  erosion  of 
the  Nubian  valley.  If  four  thousand  years 
have  elapsed  since  Amenemhat  reigned, 
the  removal  of  one-thirteenth  of  an  inch 
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per  annum  from  the  bed  of  the  river  will 
be  more  than  enough  to  account  for  its 
present  depression.  Considering  the  ex- 
traordinary activity  of  the  denuding  forces 
at  work  in  Nubia,  I  see  nothing  improb- 
able in  this  estimate.  But  if  it  is  correct, 
there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  the  Nile 
conveyed  a  greater  body  of  water  four 
thousand  years  ago  than  it  does  now. 
Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  ancient  rec- 
ords of  Egypt  which  lends  support  to  such 
an  hypothesis. 

But  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Leith 
Adams  for  proof  that  the  Nile,  between 
the  first  and  the  second  cataracts,  once 
stood  very  much  more  than  twenty-five 
feet  above  its  present  level.  From  As- 
souan to  Derr,  in  fact,  he  observed  abun- 
dant patches  and  continuous  terraces  of 
alluvium,  containing  shells  of  the  same 
kinds  of  fresh-water  mollusks  as  those 
which  now  inhabit  the  Nile,  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the 
highest  level  now  reached  by  its  waters; 
and  he  concludes  that  "  the  primeval  Nile 
was  a  larger  and  more  rapid  river  than  it 
is  now."  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the 
"primeval"  Nile  was  so,  but  I  question 
whether  these  terraces  were  made  by  the 
river  in  its  youth.  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  affairs  of  a  geological 
yesterday  —  say,  a  mere  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  years  ago. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  the  view  first,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  distinctly  enunciated  by  M. 
Louis  Lartet,*that  the  whole  of  the  prin- 
cipal valley  of  the  Nile  has  been  exca- 
vated by  the  river  itself.  I  am  disposed, 
for  my  own  part,  to  think  that  the  Nile 
might  have  done  this  great  work  if  the 
mass  of  its  waters  had  never  been  much 
greater  than  now.  And,  with  respect  to 
the  innumerable  lateral  ravines  which 
debouch  into  the  main  valley,  I  think  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  affirm  that  they  could 
not  have  been  excavated  by  the  rains, 
even  if  the  meteorological  conditions  of 
the  country  had  never  been  very  widely 
different  from  what  they  are  now. 

But,  in  some  parts  of  Lower  Egypt,  and 
in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  many  of  the  dry 
wadys  exhibit  such  massive  deposits  of 
more  or  less  stratified  materials,  that  it  is 
hardly  credible  they  can  have  been  formed 
under  anything  like  existing  conditions. 

•  Essai  fliir  la  Geologic  de  la  Palestine  ct  des  Con- 
trdesflvoisinnntes,  telics  que  l'Kgy|)teet  1' Arable,  1869. 
The  kev.  I5arharn  ZincKc,  in  ma  interesting  work, 
'*  Kgypt  of  llie  I'haraohs,"  1871,  has  expressed  pimiiar 
conclusions;  and  1  may  say  that  tliey  forced  themselves 
on  my  own  mind  in  the  course  ol  my  journey  to  the  first 
cataract  in  1872. 


Indeed,  in  some  localities,  very  competent 
observers  have  considered  that  there  is 
good  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of 
glaciers  in  the  valleys  of  Sinai.  And  it  is 
well  worthy  of  consideration  whether,  as 
Fraas  and  Lartet  have  suggested,  these 
deposits  were  not  contemporaneous  with 
the  so-called  glacial  epoch,  when  the  cli- 
mate of  northern  Europe  resembled  that 
of  Greenland,  and  when  the  Mediterra- 
nean covered  the  Sahara  and  washed  the 
western  flanks  of  the  Libyan  range. 

Under  such  changed  conditions,  Egypt 
must  have  been  one  of  the  wet  countries 
of  the  world,  instead  of  one  of  the  dryest; 
and,  as  there  need  have  been  no  diminu- 
tion in  the  bulk  of  water  poured  in  by  the 
White  and  Blue  Niles,  the  accumulation 
of  water  in  the  valley  of  Egypt,  partly  in 
virtue  of  its  own  rainfall,  and  partly  by  the 
diminution  of  evaporation,  may  have  been 
immense.  Under  such  gircumstances,  it 
is  easily  conceivable  that  a  swift  and 
voluminous  torrent,  periodically  swollen 
by  the  contributions  of  the  great  southern 
affluents,  covered  the  delta  v/ith  a  perma- 
nent inundation  and  swept  down  gravel 
and  boulders  into  the  lowest  part  of  its 
course. 

That  the  outflow  of  the  Nile  once 
extended  far  beyond  its  present  limits 
appears  to  be  certain,  for  a  long,  deep, 
dry  valley  —  so  like  an  ancient  river-bed 
that  the  Arabs  call  it  the  Bahr-bela-Ma, 
or  waterless  river  —  runs  from  south  to 
north  in  the  Libyan  desert  along  the 
western  edge  of  the  delta,  and  ends  in  the 
Mediterranean  shore  beyond  Taposiris, 
far  to  the  west  of  the  Canopic  mouth,  the 
most  westerly  of  the  outlets  of  the  Nile 
known  during  the  historical  period.  And, 
in  the  extreme  east,  far  beyond  the  most 
easterly  arm  known  to  the  ancients  —  in 
fact,  in  the  middle  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  about  Lake  Timseh  —  alluvial  de- 
posits, containing  Nile  shells  and  hippo- 
potamuses' bones,  show  that  the  Nile 
once  extended  into  this  region,  and  per- 
haps poured  some  portion  of  its  waters 
into  the  Red  Sea,  by  way  of  anticipating 
the  engineering  operations  of  more  mod- 
ern days. 

These  facts  tend  to  show  that  any  cal- 
culation of  the  age  of  the  delta,  based 
upon  the  present  action  of  the  Nile  in  the 
way  indicated,  may  need  to  be  abbreviated. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
obvious  considerations  which  tend  the 
other  way. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  time  required 
for  the  deposition  of  a  certain  thickness 
of  alluvial   soil,  in   any  one  part  of   the 
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delta,  can  only  be  a  measure  of  the  time 
required  to  till  up  the  whole,  if  the  annual 
sediment  is  deposited  in  a  layer  of  even 
thickness  over  the  entire  area.  But  this 
is  not  what  takes  place.  When  the  river 
first  spread  out  from  the  southern  end  of 
the  delta,  it  must  have  deposited  the  great 
mass  of  its  solid  contents  near  that  end; 
and  this  upper  portion  of  the  delta  must 
have  been  filled  up  when  the  lower  portion 
was  still  covered  with  water.  And,  since 
the  area  to  be  covered  grew  wider  the 
further  north  the  process  of  filling  was 
carried,  it  is  obvious  that  the  northern 
part  of  the  delta  must  have  taken  much 
longer  to  fill  than  the  southern.  If  we 
suppose  that  the  alluvium  about  Memphis 
was  deposited  at  the  rate  of  one-twentieth 
of  an  inch  per  annum,  and  that  there  are 
fifty  feet  of  it,  ten  thousand  years  may  be 
the  minimum  age  of  that  particular  part 
of  the  delta  ;  but  the  age  of  the  alluvium 
of  the  delta  as  a  whole  must  be  very  con- 
siderably greater.  And  indeed  there  are 
some  indications  that  the  shore  line  of 
the  nascent  delta  remained,  for  a  long 
time,  in  the  parallel  of  Athribis,  five-and- 
twenty  miles  north  of  Cairo,  where  the  re- 
mains of  a  line  of  ancient  sand  dunes  is 
said  to  attest  the  fact.  Hence,  all  at- 
tempts to  arrive  at  any  definite  estimate 
of  the  number  of  years  since  the  alluvial 
plain  of  the  delta  began  to  be  formed,  are 
frustrated.  But  the  more  one  thinks  of 
the  matter,  the  more  does  the  impression 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  plain  grow;  and  I, 
for  my  part,  have  no  doubt  that  the  ex- 
treme term  imagined  by  Herodotus  for 
the  filling  up  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  —  twenty 
thousand  years  —  is  very  much  below  the 
time  required  for  the  formation  of  the 
delta. 

Thus  far  we  have  traced  the  unwritten 
history  of  Egypt,  and  the  gulf  of  the 
Mediterranean,  postulated  by  Herodotus, 
is  not  yet  in  sight.  Nevertheless,  at  a 
much  more  remote  epoch  —  in  that  called 
miocene  by  geologists  —  the  gulf  was  as- 
suredly there. 

Near  the  tombs  of  the  caliphs  at  Cairo 
(according  to  Schweinfurth,  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean), 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Sakkarah  and  in 
that  of  the  great  pyramids,  the  limestone 
rocks,  which  look  so  like  a  seashore,  were 
found  by  Professor  Fraas  to  display  the 
remains  of  a  veritable  coast-line.  For 
they  exhibit  the  tunnels  of  boring  marine 
mollusks  {Pholades  and  Saxicavce),  and 
they  are  incrusted  with  acorn  shells  as  if 
the  surf  had  only  lately  ceased  to  wash 
them.  At  the  feet  of  these  former  sea 
cliffs  lie  ancient  sandy  beaches,  contain- 
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ing  shells  of  oysters,  scallops,  and  other 
marine  mollusks,  with  the  skeletons  of 
sea-urchins.  The  specific  characters  of 
these  m.arine  organic  remains  leave  no 
doubt  that  they  lived  during  the  miocene, 
or  middle  tertiary,  epoch.  Marine  beds 
of  the  same  age  occur  at  Ain  Musa,  be- 
tween Cairo  and  Suez. 

There  can  be  no  question,  therefore, 
that,  in  the  miocene  epoch,  the  valley  of 
the  delta  was,  as  Herodotus  thought  it 
must  have  been,  a  gulf  of  the  sea.  And, 
as  no  trace  of  marine  deposits  of  this,  or 
of  a  later  age,  has  been  discovered  in  Up- 
per Egypt,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the 
apex  of  the  delta  coincides  with  the  south- 
ern limit  of  the  ancient  gulf. 

Moreover,  there  is  some  curious  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  belief  that,  at  this 
period,  however  remote  as  measured  by 
our  standards  of  time,  the  Nile  flowed 
down  from  central  Africa  as  it  flows  now, 
but  probably  in  much  larger  volume. 
Every  visitor  to  Cairo  makes  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  "petrified  forest,"  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  desert  a  few  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  that  city.  And  indeed  it  is 
a  spectacle  worth  seeing.  Thousands  of 
trunks  of  silicified  trees,  some  of  them 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  long,  and  a  foot  or 
two  in  diameter,  lie  scattered  about  and 
partly  imbedded  in  the  sandy  soil.  Not  a 
trunk  has  branches,  or  roots,  or  a  trace  of 
bark.  None  are  upright.  The  structure 
of  wood,  which  has  not  had  time  to  decay 
before  silicification,  is  usually  preserved 
in  its  minutest  details.  The  structure  of 
these  trunks  is  often  obscure,  as  if  they 
had  decayed  before  silicification ;  and 
they  are  often  penetrated,  like  other  de- 
cayed wood,  by  fungi,  which,  along  with 
the  rest,  have  been  silicified.* 

Similar  accumulations  of  fossil  wood 
occur  on  the  western  side  of  the  delta, 
about  the  Natron  Lakes  and  in  the  Bahr- 
bela-Ma. 

All  these  trunks  have  weathered  out  of 
a  miocene  sandstone;  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  when  this  sandstone  was 
deposited,  the  Nile  brought  down  great 
masses  of  timber  from  the  upper  country, 
just  as  the  Mississippi  sweeps  down  its 
"  rafts  "  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  the 
present  day ;  and  that  a  portion  of  these, 
after  long  exposure  and  knocking  about 
in  the  flood,  became  silted  up  in  the  sandy 
shores  of  the  estuary. 

*  See  Unger,  Der  Versteinerte  Wald  bei  Cairo, 
Sitzimgsberichte  der  lVie7ter  Akademie,  1858.  Dr. 
Schweinfurth  (Zur  Beleuchtung  der  Frage  ueber  den 
versteinerten  Wald,  Zeitschri/t  der  deutschen  Geo- 
logischen  Gesellschaft,  1882)  considers  that  the  trees 
grew  where  they  are  found,  but  his  arguments  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  convincing. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  "  petrified  for- 
est "  is  at  present  one  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  the 
heights  which  form  the  eastward  continu- 
ation of  the  Mokattam.  It  has,  there- 
fore, shared  in  the  general  elevation  of 
the  land  which  took  place  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  miocene  epoch.  That  such 
elevation  occurred  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  the  marine  beds  of  that  period  lie 
upon  the  upraised  limestone  plateau  of 
Lower  Egypt;  and  it  must  have  reached 
seven  or  eight  hundred  feet,  before  the 
Pholades  bored  the  rocky  shore  of  the 
gulf  of  the  delta. 

A  flood  of  light  would  be  thrown  on 
the  unwritten  history  of  Egypt  by  a  well- 
directed  and  careful  re-examination  of 
several  points,  to  some  of  which  I  have 
directed  your  attention.  For  example,  a 
single  line  of  borings  carried  across  the 
middle  of  the  delta  down  to  the  solid 
rock,  with  a  careful  record  of  what  is 
found  at  successive  depths  ;  a  fairly  exact 
survey  of  the  petrified  forest,  and  of  the 
regions  in  which  traces  of  the  ancient 
miocene  seashore  occur;  a  survey  of  the 
Selsileh  region,  with  a  determination  of 
the  heights  of  the  alluvial  terraces  be- 
tween this  point  and  Semneh;  and  an 
examination  of  the  contents  of  the  natu- 
ral caves  which  are  said  to  occur  in  the 
limestone  rocks  about  Cairo  and  else- 
where, would  certainly  yield  results  of 
great  importance.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that,  before  our  occupation  of  the  country 
comes  to  an  end,  some  of  the  many  com- 
petent engineer  officers  in  our  army  will 
turn  their  attention  to  these  matters. 

But  although  so  many  details  are  still 
vague  and  indeterminate,  the  broad  facts 
of  the  unwritten- history  of  Egypt  are 
clear  enough.  The  gulf  of  Herodotus 
unquestionably  existed  and  has  been  filled 
up  in  the  way  he  suggested,  but  at  a  time 
so  long  antecedent  to  the  furthest  date  to 
which  he  permitted  his  imagination  to 
carry  him,  that,  in  relation  to  it,  the  his- 
torical period,  even  of  Egypt,  sinks  into 
insignificance. 

However,  we  moderns  need  not  stop  at 
the  time  when  the  delta  was  a  gulf  of  the 
sea.  The  limestone  rocks  in  which  it  is 
excavated  and  which  extend  east,  west, 
and  south  for  hundreds  of  miles,  are  full 
of  the  remains  of  marine  animals,  and 
belong,  the  latest  to  the  eocene,  the  oldest 
to  the  cretaceous  formation.  The  mio- 
cene gulf  of  the  delta  was,  in  fact,  only 
the  remains  of  the  wide  ocean  which  for- 
merly extended  from  Hindostan  to  Mo- 
rocco; and  at  the  bottom  of  which,  the 
accumulatioQ  of  the  shells  and  skeletons 
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of  its  denizens  gave  rise  to  the  ooze, 
which  has  since  hardened  into  chalk  and 
nummulitic  limestone.  And  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  whole  of  the  area  now 
occupied  by  Egypt,  north  of  Esneh,  and 
probably  all  that  north  of  Assouan,  was 
covered  by  tolerably  deep  sea  during  the 
cretaceous  epoch.  It  is  also  certain  that 
a  great  extent  of  dry  land  existed  in  south 
Africa  at  a  much  earlier  period.  How 
far  it  extended  to  the  north  is  unknown, 
but  it  m.ay  well  have  covered  the  area  now 
occupied  by  the  great  lakes  and  the  basins 
of  the  White  and  Blue  Niles.  And  it  is 
quite  possible  that  these  rivers  may  have 
existed  and  may  have  poured  their  waters 
into  the  northern  ocean,  before  the  ele- 
vatory  movement  —  possibly  connected 
with  -the  outpour  of  the  huge  granitic 
masses  of  the  Arabian  range  and  of  Nu- 
bia—  commenced,  which  caused  the  cal- 
careous mud  covering  its  bottom  to  be- 
come the  dry  land  of  what  is  now  the 
southern  moiety  of  Upper  Egypt,  some 
time  towards  the  end  of  the  cretaceous 
epoch.  Middle  and  northern  Egypt  re- 
mained under  water  during  the  eocene, 
and  northern  Egypt  during  the  commence- 
ment, at  any  rate,  of  the  miocene  epoch  ; 
so  that  the  process  of  elevation  seems  to 
have  taken  effect  from  south  to  north  at 
an  extremely  slow  rate.  The  northward 
drainage  of  the  equatorial  catchment  ba- 
sin thus  became  cut  off  from  the  sea  by 
a  constantly  increasing  plain  sloping  to 
the  north.  And,  as  the  plain  gradually 
rose,  the  stream,  always  flowing  north, 
scooped  the  long  valley  of  Nubia  and  of 
Egypt,  and  probably  formed  a  succession 
of  deltas  which  have  long  since  been 
washed  away.  At  last,  probably  in  the 
middle,  or  the  later  part,  of  the  miocene 
epoch,  the  elevatory  movement  came  to 
an  end,  and  the  gulf  of  the  delta  began 
to  be  slowly  and  steadily  filled  up  with  its 
comparatively  modern  alluvium. 

Thus,  paradoxical  as  the  proposition 
may  sound,  the  Nile  is  not  only  older 
than  its  gift,  the  alluvial  soil  of  Egypt, 
but  it  may  be  vastly  older  than  the  whole 
land  of  Egypt;  and  the  river  has  shaped 
the  casket  in  which  the  gift  lies  out  of 
materials  laid  by  the  sea  at  its  feet  in  the 
days  of  its  youth. 

The  fourth  problem  of  Herodotus  — 
the  origin  and  the  antiquity  of  the  Egyp- 
tian people  —  is  much  more  difficult  than 
the  other  three,  and  I  cannot  deal  with  it 
at  the  end  of  a  discourse  which  has  al- 
ready extended  to  an  undue  length. 

But  I  may  indicate  a  few  cardinal  facts 
which  bear  on  the  discussion. 

According  to   Figari   Bey's   investiga* 
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tions,  a  marine  deposit,  which  probably 
'  is  of  the  same  age  as  the  miocene  beaches 
of  Cairo  and  Memphis,  forms  the  floor  of 
the  delta.  Above  this,  eome  the  layers  of 
sand  with  gravel  already  mentioned,  as 
evidencing  a  former  swifter  flow  of  the 
river:  then  follow  beds  of  mud  and  sand  ; 
and  only  above    these,  at  three   distinct 

r  levels,   evidences   of    human    handiwork, 

the  last  and  latest  of  which  belong  to  the 
age  of  Ramses  II. 

It  is  eminently  desirable  that  these 
statements  should  be  verified,  for  the 
doubts  which  have  been  thrown,  to  some 
extent  justly,  upon  various  attempts  to 
judge  the  age  of  the  alluvium  of  the  Nile 
do  not  affect  the  proof  of  the  relative 
antiquity  of  the  human  occupation  of 
Egypt,  which  such  facts  would  afford ; 
and  it  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  Egyptian  race,  or  the  con- 
dition of  the  delta  when  men  began  to 
people  it,  until  they  are  accurately  inves- 
tigated. 

As  to  the  ethnological  relations  of  the 
(         Egyptian  race,  I  think  all  that  can  be  said 

^^  is,  that  neither  the  physical  nor  the  phi- 

lological evidence,  as  it  stands,  is  very 
satisfactory.  That  the  Egyptians  are  not 
negroes  is  certain,  and  that  they  are  to- 
tally different  from  any  typical  Semites  is 
also  certain.  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
are  any  people  who  resemble  them  in 
character  of  hair  and  complexion,  except 
the  Dravidian  tribes  of  central  India,  and 
the  Australians;  and  I  have  long  been 
inclined  to  think,  on  purely  physical 
grounds,  that  the  latter  are  the  lowest, 
and  the  Egyptians  the  highest,  members 
of  a  race  of  mankind  of  great  antiquity, 
distinct  alike  from  Aryan  and  Turanian 
on  the  one  side,  and  from  negro  and  ne- 
grito  on  the  other.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  philologists,  with  their  "Cush- 
ites  "  and  "  Hamites  "  are  tending  towards 
a  similar  differentiation  of  the  Egyptian 
stock  from  its  neighbors.  But,  both  on 
the  anthropological  and  on  the  philologi- 
cal sides,  the  satisfactorily  ascertained 
facts  are  few  and  the  difficulties  multitu- 
dinous. 

I  have  addressed  you  to-night  in  my 
private  capacity  of  a  student  of  nature, 
believing,  as  I  hope  with  justice,  that  the 
discussion  of  questions  which  have  long 
attracted  me,  would  interest  you.  But  1 
have  not  forgotten,  and  I  dare  say  you 
have  not,  that  I  have  the  honor  to  stand 
in  a  very  close  official  relation  to  Eton  as 
a  member  of  the  Governing  Body.  And 
I  have  reason  to  think  that,  in  some  quar- 
ters, I  am  regarded  as  a  dangerous  mem- 


ber of  that  body,  who,  if  he  were  not 
restrained  by  his  colleagues,  would  en- 
deavor to  abolish  the  traditional  studies 
of  the  school,  and  set  the  sixth  form 
working  at  the  generation  of  gases  and 
the  dissection  of  crayfishes,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  your  time-honored  discipline  in 
Greek  and  Latin. 

To  put  the  matter  very  gently,  that 
stateinent  is  unhistorical  ;  and  I  selected 
my  topic  for  the  discourse  which  I  have 
just  concluded,  in  order  that  I  might 
show  you,  by  an  example,  the  outside 
limits  to  which  my  scientific  fanaticism 
would  carry  me,  if  it  had  full  swing.  Be- 
fore the  fall  of  the  second  empire,  the 
French  liberals  raised  a  cry  for  "Liberty 
as  in  Austria,"  I  ask  for  "Scientific  Ed- 
ucation as  in  Halicarnassus,"  and  that  the 
culture  given  at  Eton  shall  be,  at  any  rate, 
no  narrower  than  that  of  a  Greek  gentle- 
man of  the  age  of  Pericles. 

Herodotus  was  not  a  man  of  science,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word:  but  he 
was  familiar  with  the  general  results  ob- 
tained by  the  "physiologists  "of  his  day, 
and  was  competent  to  apply  his  knowl- 
edge rationally.  If  he  had  lived  now,  a 
corresponding  education  would  certainly 
have  put  him  in  possession  of  the  very 
simple  facts  which  I  have  placed  before 
you  ;  and  the  application  to  them  of  his 
own  methods  of  reasoning  would  have 
taken  him  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
go.  But,  thirty  years  ago,  Herodotus 
could  not  have  obtained  as  much  knowl- 
edge of  physical  science  as  he  picked  up 
at  Halicarnassus  in  any  English  public 
school. 

Long  before  I  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  affairs  of  Eton,  however,  the  Govern- 
ing Body  had  provided  the  means  of  giv- 
ing such  instruction  in  physical  science 
as  it  is  needful  for  every  decently  edu- 
cated Englishman  to  possess.  I  hear 
that  my  name  is  sometimes  peculiarly 
connected  (in  the  genitive  case)  with  cer- 
tain new  laboratories  ;  and  if  it  is  to  go 
down  to  posterity  at  all,  I  would  as  soon 
it  went  in  that  association  as  any  other, 
whether  I  have  any  claim  to  the  left- 
handed  compliment  or  not.  But  you 
must  recollect  that  nothing  which  has 
been  done,  or  is  likely  to  be  done,  by  the 
Governing  Body,  is  the  doing  of  this  or 
that  individual  member;  or  has  any  other 
end  than  the  deepening  and  widening  of 
the  scheme  of  Eton  education,  until,  with- 
out parting  with  anything  ancient  that  is 
of  perennial  value,  it  adds  all  that  modern 
training  which  is  indispensable  to  a  com- 
prehension of  the  conditions  of  modern 
life.  T.  H.  Huxley. 
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642  THE    SILVER   AND 

THE   SILVER  AND  THE  GOLDEN.    ** 

Snows  of  winter,  white  and  tranquil, 
When  ye  melt  what  shall  appear  ? 
Autumn's  russet?    That  is  bygone. 
Then  the  spring  is  near  ! 

Snows  of  winter,  white  and  tranquil, 

Swiftly  passing  is  your  hour. 
Golden  crowns  must  follow  silver; 
Wealth  of  fruit  and  flower  1 

Snows  of  labor,  white  and  tranquil. 

Soon  ye  too  shall  disappear. 
Ye  shall  be  among  the  by-gones ; 
Spring  to  you  is  near. 

Snows  of  labor,  white  and  tranquil, 

Crown  your  faithful  brow. 
Ye  are  near  the  summer  country; 
Snows  are  melting  now. 

Calmly  closes  faithful  service; 

Silver  crowns  ye've  won  ; 
And  the  golden  crowns  shall  follow, 
God  shall  say,  "  Well  done." 
Sunday  Magazine.  Mary  HarrisoN. 


WO    DIE  COTTER  NICHT    SIND,    WALTEN 
GESPENSTER. 

Where  gods  are  not,  ghosts  reign.     When 

Phoebus  fled 
Forth  from  his  laurel-girt  Parnassian  shrine 
With  hollow  shriek,  that  shivering  o'er  the 

brine 
Thrilled  through  earth,  air,  the  news  that 

Pan  was  dead ; 
Dragons    and  demons  reared    their  obscene 

head 
From  fanes  oracular,  fierce  serpentine 
Hissings,  in  lieu  of  Pythian  runes  divine, 
Poured  on  the  night  perplexity  and  dread. 
Thus,  in  the  temple  of  man's  mind,  when  faith, 
Hope,  love,  affection,  gods  of  hearth  and 

home, 
Have  vanished  ;  writhe  dim  sibilant  desires. 
Phantasmal  superstitions,  lust  the  wraith 
And  greed  the  vampire,  sphinx-like  fiends 

that  roam 
Through  ruined  brain-cells,  ringed  with  fret- 
ful fires. 
Academy.  J.  A.  SymondS. 


BENEVOLENCE  AND  GRATITUDE. 

IMITATED     AND     CONDENSED     FROM     THE 
"senilia"  of  TOURGENIEFF. 

The  Virtues  were  invited  once 
To  banquet  with  the  Lord  of  All. 

They  came  —  the  great  ones  rather  grim 
And  not  so  pleasant  as  the  small. 


THE    GOLDEN,    ETC. 

They  talked  and  chatted  o'er  the  meal. 
They  even  laughed  with  temperate  glee, 

And  each  one  knew  the  other  well 
And  all  were  good  as  good  could  be. 

Benevolence  and  Gratitude 

Alone  of  all  seemed  "strangers  yet," 
They  stared  when  they  were  introduced  — 

On  earth  they  never  once  had  met. 
Academy.  WiLLIAM  E,  A.  AXON. 


BY  LETHE'S  WATERS. 

I  HAD  a  dream  of  Lethe,  of  the  brink 
Of  leaden  waters,  whither  many  bore 
Dead,  pallid  loves,  while  others,  old  and 
sore. 
Brought  but  their  tottering  selves,  in  haste  to 

drink. 
And,  having  drunk,  they  plunged,  and  seemed 
to  sink 
Their  load  of  love  or  guilt  forevermore, 
Reaching  with  radiant  brow  the  sunny  shore 
That  lay  beyond,  no  more  to  think  and  think. 


Oh,  who  will  give  me,  chained  to  thought's  dull 
strand, 
A  draught  of  Lethe,  salt  with  final  tears. 
Were  it  no  more  than  fills  the  hollow  hand  ? 

Oh,  who  will  rid  me  of  the  wasted  years, 
The    thought   of    life's  fair    structure   vainly 
planned, 
And  each  false  hope,  that  mocking  reap- 
pears ? 
Academy.  EuGENE  LeE- HAMILTON. 


SONNET. 


1 


When    Philomel    her    evening    psalm    hath 
ceased. 

Whilst  raptured  Echo  sinks  to  sleep  again. 

And  men  return  to  consciousness  of  pain, — 
On  glow-worms  doth  she  solitary  feast.* 
E'en  so  the  poet  in  his  deepest  breast 

Seeks  for  that  mystic  light  which,  not  in  vain 

Bestowed  by  Him  whose  wisdom,  as  his 
reign. 
Is  boundless,  leads  to  everlasting  rest ; 
And  of  this  gift  celestial  weaves  such  charm 

As  penetrates  the  clouds  of  earthly  night. 
Stealing  the  souls  of  men  from  vain  alarm. 

And  Heav'n  discloses  to  their  erring  sight,  — 
Song  born  of  light  to  light  is  turned  at  will. 
For  poetry  is  silent  music  still. 

Spectator.  C.   M.   F. 

*  There  is  an  old  tradition  that  nightingales  are  sup- 
posed to  feed  on  glow-worms. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
HENRY  J.   STEPHEN   SMITH. 

It  is  rarely  that  the  life  of  a  great  math- 
ematician presents  much  that  is  of  inter- 
est to  the  world  at  large  :  his  real  life  is 
written  in  his  works,  and  his  biographer 
has  but  little  to  recount  besides  tales  of 
his  early  mathematical  promise,  the  names 
of  the  teachers  who  fostered  his  talent, 
the  nature  and  influence  of  his  writings, 
the  offices  he  held,  and  the  honors  he  re- 
ceived from  universities  and  academies. 
But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  Henry  John 
Stephen  Smith.  It  was  to  his  brilliant 
personal  qualities  and  his  unselfish  devo- 
tian  to  the  general  advancement  of  sci- 
ence that  his  commanding  position  was 
due  —  not  to  his  eminence  as  a  mathe- 
matician. That  he  was  the  holder  of  a 
mathematical  chair  was  indeed  well  known, 
and  many  were  aware  that  he  was  of  real 
distinction  in  mathematics,  but  there  were 
few  who  knew  how  great  a  man  he  was, 
or  how  great  a  name  in  the  history  of 
science  his  was  to  be. 

When  the  shock  of  his  death  came,  the 
personal  loss  was  felt  far  and  wide.  It 
was  not  only  that  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  gifted  men  of  our  time  had  been  sud- 
denly removed  in  the  fulness  of  his  in- 
tellectual powers;  but,  besides  this,  his 
character  was  one  of  such  singular  beauty 
that  even  those  who  knew  him  but  slightly 
thought  more  of  the  friend  they  had  lost, 
and  of  the  loss  of  his  influence  from 
amongst  us,  than  of  his  marvellous  intel- 
lectual attainments  or  his  brilliant  social 
gifts.  The  individuality  of  his  presence, 
the  lightness  and  gaiety  of  his  wit  and 
conversation,  his  grace  and  charm  of 
manner,  his  powers  of  gentle  persuasion 
and  of  disarming  opposition,  his  wisdom, 
the  wonderful  extent  and  accuracy  of  his 
views  and  knowledge  upon  all  subjects  — 
but  so  little  displayed  and  showing  itself 
in  so  delicate  a  manner  that  no  one  would 
think  of  applying  the  word  '*  learned  "  to 
him,  though  to  no  one  was  it  more  truly 
appropriate  —  all  these  phrases  have  a 
meaning  of  their  own  to  those  who  knew 
him,  and  even  to  those  who  had  only  met 
him;  but  his  brilliance  and  vivacity,  the 
subtle  gifts  of  genius  and  sympathy,  and 
the  charm  of  his  character  as   a   whole, 


which  impressed  his  friends  the  more  and 
more  deeply  the  better  they  knew  him,  are 
indescribable  in  words.  But  great  as  was 
the  personal  loss,  the  loss  to  science  was 
even  greater ;  for  since  Newton's  death 
no  mathematician  so  great  or  so  powerful 
has  passed  away  in  this  country. 

The  spectacle  of  a  great  mathemati- 
cian, the  author  of  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  intellectual  achievements  of  our 
time  in  the  most  intricate  field  of  human 
effort,  passing  through  life  all  but  un- 
known by  his  scientific  victories  to  those 
with  whom  he  was  associated,  and  owing 
his  fame  and  his  influence  and  his  posi- 
tion to  his  personal  gifts  —  his  powers  of 
understanding  and  acting  with  other  men, 
his  fine  taste  and  exquisite  tact,  his  noble 
and  generous  disposition,  and  the  per- 
sonal attachment  felt  to  him  by  his  friends 
—  is  perhaps  unique  in  the  history  of 
science.  By  many,  if  not  most,  of  his 
closest  friends  his  mathematical  eminence 
was  never  suspected.  This  would  have 
been  impossible  if  his  achievements  had 
related  to  any  other  branch  of  science 
except  the  very  highest  and  most  abstract 
regions  of  pure  mathematics.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  Henry  Smith  could  live  at 
heights  where  others  could  scarcely 
breathe,  and  no  phrase  could  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  singular  remoteness  of  the 
scene  of  his  triumphs  even  from  the  ordi- 
nary range  of  mathematical  inquiries.  No 
word  of  his  ever  drew  attention  to  the 
work  to  which  his  life  was  given :  but  it  is 
strange  that  rumors  of  the  place  he  held 
in  mathematical  science  should  have  never 
reached  the  ears  of  many  of  those  who 
thought  they  knew  him  best. 

Perhaps  to  no  other  mathematician  that 
the  world  has  ever  produced  has  it  been 
granted  to  win  his  victories  so  much  by 
sheer  intellectual  force  —  to  see^  as  it 
were,  so  far  into  a  stone  wall.  It  was 
not,  however,  that  he  relied  on  his  intel- 
lectual powers  rather  than  on  the  use  and 
improvement  of  the  analytical  weapons 
that  were  already  at  hand  in  the  armory 
of  the  mathematician.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  a  consummate  master  of  all  the 
singularly  refined  and  delicate  methods 
and  processes  that  distinguish  the  field  in 
which  he  labored  even  from  the  remotest 
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subjects  of  mathematical  inquiry  in  other 
directions  ;  but  the  peculiar  difficulty  and 
intricacy  of  the  problems  that  he  set  him- 
self to  attack  demanded  not  only  all  the 
aid  that  mathematical  analysis  could  give, 
but  also  an  amount  of  mental  and  creative 
power  such  as  would  only  be  required  on 
the  part  of  one  who  purposely  selected 
just  those  questions  which  were  blocking 
the  onward  march  of  the  investigator  in 
what  will  in  the  future  be  the  great  high- 
ways of  the  science  — the  main  roads 
that  lead  through  the  territories  he  suc- 
ceeded in  traversing  to  the  quite  unknown 
regions  that  lie  beyond. 

The  mathematician  with  whom  it  is  nat- 
ural to  compare  Henry  Smith,  as  regards 
the  subject  and  character  of  his  achieve- 
ments, is  Gauss.  But,  closely  alike  as 
their  works  are,  no  two  lives  could  present 
a  greater  contrast.  Gauss's  career  almost^ 
satisfies  the  popular  ideal  of  what  the  life 
of  the  great  mathematician  should  be. 
While  quite  a  child,  Gauss  showed  almost 
incredible  mathematical  talent,  and  some 
of  his  greatest  discoveries  were  made 
when  he  was  scarcely  more  than  a  boy. 
For  nearly  half  a  century  he  held  his  pro- 
fessorship at  Gottingen,  leading  a  serene 
life  of  secluded  quietude  and  contentment, 
absorbed  in  his  pursuits  and  free  from 
illness  or  anxiety;  and  when  at  length, 
having  received  every  honor  that  his 
genius  could  win  or  European  science 
confer,  he  quietly  passed  away,  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year,  his  life's  work  was 
fully  accomplished,  and  had  already  borne 
fruit  at  the  hands  of  pupils  devoted  to 
their  master,  and  not  unworthy  to  follow 
in  his  steps.  So  simple  and  regular  was 
his  mode  of  living  that  it  is  said  that  from 
his  appointment  as  professor  in  1807  till 
1854,  the  year  before  his  death,  he  never 
slept  from  under  the  roof  of  his  own  ob- 
servatory, except  in  1828,  when  at  Hum- 
boldt's invitation  he  attended  a  meeting 
of  natural  philosophers  at  Berlin,  and  that 
he  saw  a  locomotive  for  the  first  time  in 
1854,  when  railway  communication  was 
opened  between  Hanover  and  Gottingen. 
How  different  was  this  from  the  busy, 
active  life  that  closed  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th  of  February  !  It  was  not  till  after 
his   degree   that  Henry  Smith  first  seri- 
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ously  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject 
that  henceforth  was  to  engage  his  whole 
heart,  although  the  hours  of  work  that  he 
could  devote  to  it  were  only  the  irregular 
intervals  of  leisure  that  he  managed  to 
find  for  his  own  pursuits  in  the  midst  of  a 
life  of  incessant  activity,  a  life  of  anxious 
and  exacting  labor  freely  given  for  the 
benefit  of  his  university  and  the  progress 
of  science.  When  death  so  suddenly  re- 
moved him,  great  as  were  the  works  that 
he  had  given  to  the  world,  the  next  few 
years  would  have  seen  the  completion  of 
many  others  of  no  less  importance.  In 
the  early  years  of  his  work  he  had  pub- 
lished his  researches  but  sparingly,  and  it 
was  only  as  the  mass  of  results  accumu- 
lated that  the  necessity  for  publication 
pressed  itself  upon  him.  The  same  mar- 
vellous excellence  and  completeness  that 
distinguished  all  that  Gauss  ever  pub- 
lished was  a  characteristic  of  Henry 
Smith's  work,  and  as  in  Gauss's  case,  so 
too  in  his  it  was  the  result  of  extreme 
thought  and  care  and  elaboration.  His 
death  was  the  greatest  calamity  that  could 
have  happened  to  mathematics.  Year  by 
year  his  powers  had  increased  as  his  love 
of  the  subject  had  deepened  ;  but  unfor- 
tunately the  time  that  he  was  able  to  give 
to  his  mathematical  work  had  been  seri- 
ously restricted  in  recent  years  by  the 
labors  of  the  University  Commission.  In 
spite  of  this  he  had  steadily  matured  for 
publication  paper  after  paper,  and  during, 
the  last  year,  since  the  termination  of  the 
commission,  although  suffering  from  an 
affection  in  the  leg  which  for  a  long  time, 
confined  him  to  his  sofa,  he  had  made 
great  progress  with  an  important  memoir 
on  elliptic  functions,  which  had  occupied 
his  attention  for  many  years,  and  the 
printing  of  which  would  have  been  com- 
pleted in  another  three  months.  Just  as 
it  seemed  that  he  was  about  to  have  more 
leisure  and  better  health,  and  when  the 
opportunity  had  come  for  him  to  bring  to 
maturity  other  researches  on  which  he 
had  bestowed  years  of  time  and  thought, 
his  labors  were  closed  in  a  moment  with- 
out warning;  for  although  his  illness 
lasted  a  few  days  he  had  no  conscious- 
ness that  death  was  upon  him,  and  his 
papers  were  left  untouched,  just  as  they; 
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stood  at  the  moment  when  the  illness 
seized  him.  The  loss  to  science  is  more 
than  any  one  can  estimate.  In  the  sub- 
jects he  had  made  his  own  he  stood  quite 
apart  by  himself,  and  no  other  hand  can 
ever  complete  as  his  would  have  done  the 
great  mass  of  manuscripts  left  unfinished, 
or  present  them  to  the  world  in  the  form 
he  would  have  given  to  them. 

It  is  only  in  the  lifetime  of  those  now 
living  that  England  has  waked  up  from 
her  long  sleep  of  nearly  a  century,  and 
has  again  taken  a  part  among  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  in  the  advance  of 
mathematics  ;  and  Henry  Smith's  contri- 
bution to  the  theory  of  numbers  —  the 
most  abstract  and  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  mathematical  sciences  —  are  vastly 
more  important  than  any  others  that  have 
ever  been  published  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. His  early  death  affects  the  posi- 
tion this  country  will  hold  in  the  mathe- 
matical history  of  the  century  :  had  his 
life  but  been  prolonged,  not  to  the  length 
of  Gauss's,  but  even  for  ten  years  or  five 
years,  he  would  have  been  able  to  com- 
plete and  publish  some  of  the  researches 
which  he  had  most  at  heart,  and  which 
awaited  only  the  finishing  touches  at  their 
master's  hand.  When  a  man  dies  young 
he  can  have  shown  but  little  more  than 
"promise,"  and  it  is  impossible  to  feel 
certain  of  what  his  career  might  have 
been,  or  how  much  or  how  little  the  world 
has  really  lost.  But  in  Henry  Smith's 
case  there  was  both  performance  and 
"promise."  Although  in  his  fifty-sixth 
year,  the  extraordinary  accuracy  and  per- 
fection of  form  which  he  regarded  essen- 
tial had  caused  him  to  withhold  from 
publication  much  that  any  other  mathe- 
matician would  have  given  to  the  world 
on  its  discovery,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
brilliant  "promise"  would  have  been  ful- 
filled. The  last  ten  years  had  seen  the 
completion  and  publication  of  some  twenty 
papers,  all  containing  the  finished  results 
of  work  begun  long  before,  and  it  is  only 
after  turning  over  the  pages  of  these  last- 
ing records  of  their  auliior's  genius  that  it 
is  possible  to  realize  the  loss  his  country 
and  the  world  have  suffered  by  his  prema- 
ture death. 

Henry  Smith's  life  differs  in  almost  all 


essential  respects  not  only  from  Gauss's 
but  from  that  of  every  other  great  mathe- 
matician. This  difference  shows  itself 
even  from  the  beginning,  for  as  a  boy  he 
displayed  no  special  aptitude  or  taste  for 
mathematics,  although  there  is  abundant 
evidence,  which  will  surprise  none  who 
knew  him,  of  the  great  natural  gifts  of 
which  this  science  was  afterwards  to  have 
the  full  benefit. 

He  was  born  in  Dublin  on  November 
2,  1826,  and  was  the  fourth  child  of  his 
parents.  His  father,  John  Smith,  was  the 
son  of  a  clergyman  at  Bantry,  County 
Cork.  He  was  a  barrister-at-law,  and 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
afterwards  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford, 
in  order  to  shorten  the  residence  at  the 
Inns  of  Court  required  before  he  could  be 
called  to  the  bar.  At  the  Temple  he  was 
the  law  pupil  of  Henry  John  Stephen, 
serjeant-at-law,  best  known  to  the  world 
as  the  editor  of  Blackstone's  Commenta- 
ries. The  law  student  and  his  master 
were  greatly  attached  to  each  other,  and 
the  pupil  gave  the  master's  name  to  the 
younger  of  his  two  sons. 

John  Smith  married  Mary  Murphy,  a 
daughter  of  a  country  gentleman  living 
on  the  shores  of  Bantry  Bay.  She  was 
one  of  fourteen  children,  brought  up  in 
the  wildest  Irish  fashion,  but  many  or  all 
of  whom  were  endowed  with  physical 
strength,  personal  beauty,  and  rare  gifts 
of  intellect.  The  name  of  Smith  was 
brought  over  by  a  member  of  a  Dorset- 
shire family  in  the  time  of  James  II.,  but 
otherwise  the  family  was  Irish. 

When  Henry  Smith  was  just  two  years 
old  his  father  died,  his  death  being  due  to 
the  same  malady  as  that  which  has  just 
carried  off  the  son.  There  were  four 
children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  of 
whom  the  eldest,  a  girl,  was  but  nine  years 
of  age,  and  to  their  education  the  widow 
thenceforth  devoted  herself.  She  was 
one  of  those  rare  people  to  whom  isola- 
tion and  the  lack  of  all  opportunities  of 
culture  had  proved  the  goad  and  spur  im- 
pelling them  to  help  themselves,  and  to 
make  all  the  use  they  could  of  the  scanty 
materials  at  their  command.  In  a  world 
where  literature  was  unknown,  the  girls 
fell  eagerly  on  the  books  their  brothers 
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brought  home  from  their  English  schools, 
and  made  themselves  Latin  and  Greek 
scholars  because  French  and  Italian  were 
out  of  their  reach  ;  and  to  the  end  of  her 
life  the  delight  in  learning  and  the  passion 
for  the  beauties  of  nature,  fostered  by  the 
exquisite  loveliness  of  her  Irish  home, 
were  her  ruling  impulses.  During  her  ten 
years  of  married  life  she  lived  in  the  best 
and  most  cultivated  society  in  Dublin  ; 
the  Pennefathers,  Bishop  Daly,  Alexan- 
der Knox,  Mr.  Darby,  F.  W.  Newman, 
and  Lady  Powerscourt  were  familiar 
names  in  her  circle.  On  the  death  of  her 
husband,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  sad 
memories  of  her  Dublin  home,  and  to 
give  her  children  the  better  opportunity 
of  education  which  England  afforded,  and 
which  their  father  had  above  all  things 
desired  for  them,  Mrs.  Smith  left  Ireland, 
and  after  passing  the  summer  months  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  she  settled  for  the  winter 
at  the  village  of  Harborne,  near  Birming- 
ham. It  was  here,  on  his  birthday,  on 
the  completion  of  his  third  year,  that 
Henry  was  subjected  to  the  crucial  test 
of  whether  he  could  read  or  not.  The 
fairness  of  his  complexion  and  hair  had 
gained  for  him  the  name  of  the  "White 
Crow;"  and  he  believed  that  failure  to 
read  would  prove  that  he  was  really  a 
crow,  success  that  he  was  indeed  a  little 
boy.  On  the  eventful  day,  with  childlike 
excitement  and  expectation  he  saw  the 
window  opened  wide  to  let  him  fly  away 
in  case  of  failure;  but  the  examination 
was  passed  most  successfully,  and  to  his 
intense  delight  he  remained  a  little  boy. 

In  the  spring  of  1830  the  family  moved 
to  Leamington,  and  from  thence,  twelve 
months  later,  to  Ryde,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Up  to  this  time  feats  of  vivid 
memory  are  the  only  things  that  were 
noted  about  Henry;  but  at  Ryde,  while 
still  between  four  and  five,  he  began  to 
display  the  desire  for  learning  and  the 
facility  in  acquiring  knowledge  which  dis- 
tinguished him  ever  afterwards.  He  be- 
gan Greek  on  his  own  account,  attacking 
W(7/«  proprio  an  old  Greek  grammar  which 
belonged  to  his  mother,  and  was  full  of 
the  most  crabbed  contractions.  It  was 
not  till  he  had  mastered  declensions  of 
nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns  that  any 
one  noticed  the  book  he  had  selected  for 
reading  in  his  play-time.  The  family  re- 
sided in  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  nearly  ten 
years;  and  until  Henry  was  over  eleven 
he  continued  under  the  exclusive  care  and 
teaching  of  his  mother.  It  is  probably 
very  seldom  that  children's  education  has 
been  pursued  with  such  unremitting  steadi- 


ness and  industry.  The  hours  of  labor 
were  not  excessive  —  five  or  five  and  a 
half  a  day  —  but  there  were  no  interrup- 
tions. Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday 
were  whole  holidays,  and  birthdays  half 
holidays,  but  this  was  all.  Early  rising 
and  most  regular  hours  left  plenty  of  time 
for  play.  Pleasures,  except  such  as  the 
children  made  for  themselves,  were  a 
thing  unknown  and  unheard  of.  Toys 
and  games,  except  of  their  own  invention, 
had  no  existence  for  them.  Acting 
Homeric  scenes,  personating  Homeric 
characters,  and  taking  part  in  "plays'* 
(such  as,  for  example,  the  life  of  a  ship- 
wrecked family)  were  the  amusements  of 
the  play-hours,  together  with  pursuit  of 
natural  history.  Flowers  and  insects  es- 
pecially were 'the  delight  of  the  summer 
months,  and  in  the  later  years  they  ea- 
gerly pursued  botany,  conchology,  and  m 
chemistry.  ■ 

When  Henry  was  between  eleven  and  " 
twelve  his  mother,  who  had  been  reading 
Greek  plays,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides 
with  the  boys,  began  to  feel  herself  unable 
to  cope  with  the  further  difficulties  of 
Latin  and  Greek  composition,  and  Mr.  R. 
Wheler  Bush  became  their  tutor  for  some 
months.  In  an  interesting  letter,  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  of  February  12th, 
Mr.  Bush,  now  rector  of  St.  Alphage, 
London  Wall,  has  given  an  account  of  the 
work  of  his  pupil,  which  deserves  to  be  !m 
quoted  here.  ■ 

In  the  years  1838-39,  Henry  Smith,  then  a 
boy  of  eleven  years  of  age,  read  with  me  for 
about  nine  months  at  Ryde,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  He  had  been  previously  taught  by  his 
widowed  mother  —  a  remarkably  clever  and 
highly  educated  woman.  After  reading  with 
Henry  Smith  I  had  a  large  experience  of  boys 
during  a  headmastership  of  more  than  thirty- 
three  years,  but  I  have  often  remarked  that 
the  brilliant  talents  of  Henry  Smith  prevented  j 
me  from  ever  being  really  astonished  at  the  fl 
abilities  of  any  subsequent  pupil.  His  power  * 
of  memory,  quickness  of  perception,  inde- 
fatigable diligence,  and  intuitive  grasp  of  what- 
ever he  studied  were  very  remarkable  at  that 
early  age.  What  he  got  through  during  those 
few  months,  and  the  way  in  which  he  got 
through  it,  have  never  ceased  to  surprise  me. 
From  a  record  which  I  have  before  me  I  see 
that  during  that  short  time  he  read  all  Thu- 
cydides, Sophocles,  and  Sal  lust,  twelve  books 
of  Tacitus,  the  greater  part  of  Horace,  Juve- 
nal, Persius,  and  several  plays  of  ^Eschylus 
and  Euripides.  I  see  also  that  he  got  up  six 
books  of  Euclid,  and  algebra  to  simple  equa- 
tions ;  that  he  read  a  considerable  quantity  of 
Hebrew;  and  that,  among  other  things,  he 
learnt  all  the  Odes  of  Horace  by  heart.  I 
could  scarcely  understand  at  the  time  how  he 
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contrived  at  his  early  age  to  translate  so  well 
and  so  accurately  the  most  difficult  speeches 
of  Thucydides,  without  note  or  comment  to 
guide  him.  He  was  a  deeply  interesting  boy, 
singularly  modest,  lovable,  and  affectionate. 
In  proof  of  his  powers  of  memory,  I  recollect 
his  mentioning  in  a  letter  written  just  after  he 
had  taken  his  First  Class  in  classics  that  he 
had  not  seen  several  of  the  plays  that  he  took 
up  since  he  read  them  years  before  with  me. 
I  also  remember  that,  when  writing  to  me  after 
he  had  gained  the  "  Ireland,"  he  expressed  his 
belief  that  his  stay  in  Rome  for  the  sake  of  his 
health  just  before  he  went  in  for  that  examina- 
tion had  enabled  him  to  appreciate  and  answer 
some  of  the  questions  in  a  way  that  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  do  had  he  not  resided 
for  a  time  there.  I  would  in  sorrow  bear  this 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  who  was  not  less 
remarkable  as  a  boy  than  he  was  afterwards  as 
a  man. 

Mr.  Bush  was  succeeded  by  two  gen- 
tlemen of  excellent  character  and  devoted 
to  their  work,  but  of  less  ability,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  found  that  adequate  teaching  for 
Henry  could  not  be  obtained  from  resi- 
dent tutors.  Following  the  advice  of  the 
last  of  the  tutors,  Mrs.  Smith  removed  to 
Oxford  in  the  autumn  of  1840,  when  Henry 
became  the  daily  pupil  of  the  Rev.  H. 
Highton.  In  the  summer  of  1841  Mr. 
Highton  was  appointed  to  a  mastership 
at  Rugby.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
pupil,  who  being  only  fifteen  was  disqual- 
ified by  age  from  entering  the  sixth  form, 
although  possessed  of  sufficient  knowl- 
edge. He  was  placed  in  the  upper  fifth 
and  in  "  the  twenty  "  until  the  midsummer 
holidays  of  1842,  when  having  been  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  bidding  Dr.  Arnold 
good-bye,  as  a  boy  who  would  commence 
the  next  term  in  the  sixth  form,  he  re- 
turned home,  where  the  news  of  Dr.  Ar- 
nold's sudden  death  followed  him  the  next 
day.  He  went  back  to  Rugby,  and  soon 
became  the  head  boy  under  Dr.  Tait. 

On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  from 
consumption,  in  September,  1843,  he  was 
removed  from  Rugby,  and  remained  with 
his  family  at  Nice  through  the  winter, 
almost  without  classical  books  and  with- 
out even  a  Greek  lexicon.  He  spent  the 
summer  of  1844  in  Switzerland,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  October  it  was  thought 
that  he  should  return  to  Rugby  for  a  few 
weeks' preparation  before  going  to  Oxford 
to  try  for  the  Balliol  scholarship  in  No- 
vember. He  was  successful  in  obtaining 
the  scholarship,  and  joined  his  family  at 
Rome  before  Christmas.  The  winter  was 
one  of  great  enjoyment  to  him,  and  he 
made  rapid  progress   in  knowledge  and 


cultivation  while  studying  diligently  the 
antiquities  of  the  city. 

He  accompanied  his  family,  in  June, 
1845,  to  Frascati,  where  in  August  he  was 
attacked  by  malaria,  the  effects  of  which 
invalided  him  for  nearly  two  years.  The 
winter  was  spent  at  Naples,  the  malady 
slowly  wearing  itself  out.  In  May,  1846, 
he  was  taken  to  Wiesbaden,  where  the 
waters  rapidly  restored  him  to  fair  health. 
It  was  not,  however,  thought  expedient 
that  he  should  resume  his  interrupted 
course  at  Oxford  until  Easter,  1847.  The 
intervening  winter  was  spent  at  Paris, 
and  like  the  preceding  one  was  a  time 
when  he  made  rapid  intellectual  progress. 
He  remembered  with  especial  pleasure 
the  lectures  of  Arago  and  Milne  Edwards. 
After  the  Easter  term  of  1847  he  was 
never  to  the  time  of  his  death  absent 
from  Oxford  for  a  single  term.  In  the 
summer  of  1847  he  once  more  visited 
Wiesbaden,  returning  with  his  family  to 
England  in  October.  Until  his  mother's 
death,  in  1857,  his  vacations  were  all 
passed  with  his  family,  the  Christmas  and 
Easter  vacations  chiefly  in  London,  and 
the  summer  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  or 
Austria. 

He  won  the  Ireland  scholarship  in  the 
Lent  term,  1848,  and  obtained  a  first  class 
both  in  the  classical  and  mathematical 
schools  in  the  Lent  term,  1849.  He  gained 
the  senior  mathematical  scholarship  in 
185 1.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Bal- 
liol in  1850,  and  resided  in  college  till 
1857,  when,  after  his  mother's  death,  his 
only  surviving  sister.  Miss  Eleanor  E. 
Smith,  came  to  Oxford,  and  from  that 
time  onwards  they  lived  together.  He 
was  elected  Savilian  professor  of  geom- 
etry in  1861,  and  in  1874  he  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  University  Museum.  He 
then  removed  to  the  residence  attached 
to  the  Museum,  and  lived  there  with  his 
sister,  a  lady  almost  as  well  known  in 
Oxford  as  himself,  till  his  death. 

After  taking  his  degree  he  wavered 
between  classics  and  mathematics,  but 
not  for  long;  the  latter  soon  attracted 
him,  and  with  a  power  and  a  charm  that 
steadily  increased  from  year  to  year. 
Great  as  was  the  amount  of  time  and 
thought  and  energy  which  he  devoted  to 
other  matters,  and  liberal  as  he  was  of 
his  help  in  every  useful  work  or  cause, 
mathematics  was  the  one  subject  which 
held  absolute  possession  of  his  heart,  and 
to  which  his  real  life  was  given.  How 
deep  were  his  love  and  care  lor  it  but  few 
knew   in   his  lifetime,  though  his   works 
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have  placed  it  on  record  for  all  future 
jrenerations.  To  say  that  he  "made  sac- 
rifices "  for  it  would  be  untrue ;  such  was 
his  love  for  it  that  he  regarded  nothing  as 
a  sacrifice ;  he  never  thought  that  there 
was  anything  worthy  to  be  compared  to 
it,  or  that  a  sacrifice  in  such  a  cause  was 
possible.  Not  Gauss,  nor  Euler,  nor  Ja- 
cobi,  nor  any  mathematician  who  gave  up 
to  it  all  the  working  hours  of  his  life, 
cared  for  it  more  than  he,  and  his  perfect 
devotion  was  such  as  only  a  nature  so 
beautiful  as  his  could  feel.  Those  only 
who  know  how  completely  his  heart  was 
engrossed  by  it,  how  he  longed  to  attack 
the  obstacles  that  barred  the  progress  of 
the  science,  to  solve  the  mysteries  that 
he  felt  were  within  his  grasp,  and  to  com- 
plete his  unfinished  successes  —  problems 
only  half  worked  out,  but  through  which 
he  could  see  his  way  —  can  appreciate 
the  unselfishness  and  the  sweetness  of 
disposition  which  made  him  yield  so  will- 
ingly and  gracefully  to  the  wishes  of 
friends,  and  take  a  leading  part  not  only 
in  the  business  and  management  of  his 
own  university,  but  wherever  the  cause  of 
learning  or  science  was  involved  ;  in  fact, 
he  never  refused  to  give  up  his  time  and 
attention  to  any  purpose  for  which  his 
friends  asked  his  help,  and  where  he 
thought  his  services  might  be  of  use. 
But  for  this  he  would  have  been  alive 
now  ;  the  incessant  cares  and  anxieties  of 
his  numerous  occupations,  combined  with 
the  exhaustion,  produced  by  the  severe 
mental  efforts  to  which  every  moment  of 
his  spare  time  was  devoted,  have  prema- 
turely closed  one  of  the  most  perfect  and 
valuable  lives  of  our  age. 

His  two  earliest  papers  were  geometri- 
cal, and  it  was  not  till  1855  that  his  first 
contribution  to  the  theory  of  numbers 
was  published.  For  the  ten  years  1854-64 
he  devoted  himself  to  this  vast  subject, 
and  made  himself  completely  master  of 
everything  that  had  ever  been  published 
upon  it  in  any  language.  The  results  of 
this  enormous  amount  of  research  are 
contained  in  his  report  on  the  theory  of 
numbers,  which  appear  in  the  British 
Association  volumes  between  1859  ^^^ 
1865.  This  report,  which  occupies  alto- 
gether about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
of  close  printing,  is  quite  unique  of  its 
kind,  and  presents  a  complete  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  actual  state  of  not 
only  the  widest  but  the  most  complicated 
and  difficult  branch  of  pure  mathematics. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  same  perfection 
of  form,  condensed  mode  of  statement 
of  processes,  and   what  may  be  termed 


"  mathematical  good  taste,"  that  dist 
guished  all  his  work.  Not  only  does  the 
report  contain  a  complete  account  of  the 
wonderful  series  of  discoveries  of  Gauss 
and  his  pupils  and  successors,  but  there 
is  also  much  original  matter,  though  with 
characteristic  modesty  it  is  but  rarely  that 
it  is  distinguished  in  any  way  from  results 
that  are  merely  quoted.  But  the  amount 
of  original  work  that  he  accomplished  was 
far  greater  than  he  could  find  room  for  in 
the  report,  and  the  splendid  advances  that 
he  made  in  the  science  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society  in  a  series  of 
papers  between  i860  and  1867.  Attention 
has  just  been  directed  to  one  of  these 
papers  by  the  award  to  him  of  the  great 
mathematical  prize  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy. The  subject  of  the  prize  was  the 
decomposition  of  a  number  as  a  sum 
of  five  squares  —  a  very  special  case 
of  the  general  question  of  the  classifi- 
cation of  quadratic  forms,  of  which  he 
had  published  the  complete  solution  in 
1867.  Eisenstein  had  partially  solved 
the  question  of  five  squares,  and  the 
French  Academy,  in  ignorance  of  Henry- 
Smith's  work,  proposed  the  completion  of 
Eisenstein's  solution  as  the  subject  for 
the  prize  for  1883.  When  this  subject 
was  announced  last  year  Henry  Smith's 
time  was  engrossed  by  investigations  con- 
nected with  his  large  memoir  on  elliptic 
functions,  and  besides  having  a  great 
dislike  to  become  a  competitor,  especially 
under  the  circumstances,  he  was  very  re- 
luctant to  leave,  even  for  a  short  time,  the 
work  he  had  in  hand.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  decided  to  write  out  a  portion  of 
his  published  work,  together  with  its  ap- 
plication to  the  problem  of  five  squares 
(for  which,  in  the  paper  of  1867,  he  had 
given  the  results,  but  without  demonstra- 
tion), and  to  send  it  in  as  an  essay.  In 
taking  this  course  he  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  request  of  one  of  the  academi- 
cians, who  pointed  out  to  him  that  in  this 
way  the  Academy  would  be  relieved  of 
the  embarrassment  in  which  it  was  placed. 
No  episode  could  bring  out  in  a  more 
striking  light  the  distance  that  he  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  his  contemporaries  than 
that  a  question  of  which  he  had  given 
the  solution  in  1867  as  a  corollary  from 
more  general  principles  that  governed  the 
whole  class  of  investigations  to  which  it 
belonged,  should  have  been  regarded  by 
the  French  Academy  in  1882  as  of  so 
much  importance  as  to  be  worthy  to  form 
the  subject  of  their  great  prize.  It  af- 
fords, too,  a  singular  illustration  of  the 
little  attention  that  works  destined  to  be- 
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come  classical  attracted  in  the  lifetime  of 
their  author. 

He  was  led  by  his  researches  on  the 
theory  of  numbers  to  the  theory  of  ellip- 
tic functions,  and  on  this  subject  he  has 
published  since  1864  results  scarcely  in- 
ferior in  importance  to  his  achievements 
in  the  former  theory.  His  third  subject 
was  modern  geometry,  in  which  he  was 
quite  without  a  rival  in  England,  and  of 
which  he  showed  the  same  wonderful 
mastery.  All  that  he  published  had  refer- 
ence to  one  or  other  of  these  three  sub- 
jects. Pure  mathematics  is  divisible  into 
two  great  branches  —  the  theory  of  num- 
bers, or  "arithmetic,"  i.e.,  the  theory  of 
discrete  magnitude,  and  algebra,  the  the- 
ory of  continuous  magnitude.  The  aims 
and  methods  and  processes  of  the  two 
branches  are  quite  distinct.  The  algebra- 
ical branch,  which  admits  of  application 
to  physics  and  to  all  the  exact  sciences,  is 
the  one  that  has  been  most  generally 
studied;  in  fact,  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  mathematical  papers  relate  to  it. 
A  characteristic  of  Henry  Smith's  work, 
no  less  than  of  Gauss's,  is  the  "  arithmet- 
ical "  mode  of  treatment  that  runs  through 
the  whole  of  it,  no  matter  what  the  sub- 
ject; and  his  great  command  over  the 
processes  of  the  science  of  number  is 
everywhere  conspicuous. 

This  is  one  reason  why  Henry  Smith's 
writings  are  difficult  to  read,  for  as  regards 
the  "arithmetical"  knowledge  required 
the  senior  wrangler  is  no  better  off  than 
the  schoolboy ;  but  another  and  more 
powerful  reason  is  afforded  by  the  very 
perfection  of  form  that  he  gave  to  his 
work.  In  this  he  resembled  Gauss,  and 
no  words  could  more  exactly  describe  his 
own  work  than  tliose  which  he  has  ap- 
plied to  the  great  German  mathematician 
in  the  following  sentences  :*  — 

If  we  except  the  great  name  of  Newton  (and 
the  exception  is  one  which  Gauss  himself  would 
have  been  delighted  to  make)  it  is  probable 
that  no  mathematician  of  any  age  or  country 
has  ever  surpassed  Gauss  in  the  combination 
of  an  abundant  fertihty  of  invention  with  an 
absolute  rigorousness  in  demonstration,  which 
the  ancient  Greeks  themselves  might  have  en- 
vied. It  may  be  admitted,  without  any  dis- 
paragement to  the  eminence  of  such  great 
mathematicians  as  Euler  and  Cauchy,  that  they 
were  so  overwhelmed  with  the  exuberant  wealth 
of  their  own  creations,  and  so  fascinated  by  the 
interest  attaching  to  the  results  at  which  they 
arrived,  that  they  did  not  greatly  care  to  ex- 
pend their  time  in  arranging  their  ideas  in  a 

•  They  occur  in  an  article  on  Gauss,  by  Mr.  R. 
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Strictly  logical  order,  or  even  in  establishing 
by  irrefragable  proof  propositions  which  they 
instinctively  felt,  and  could  almost  see,  to  be 
true.  With  Gauss  the  case  was  otherwise.  It 
may  seem  paradoxical,  but  it  is  probably  never- 
theless true,  that  it  is  precisely  the  effort  after 
a  logical  perfection  of  form  which  has  rendered 
the  writings  of  Gauss  open  to  the  charge  of 
obscurity  and  unnecessary  difficulty.  The  fact 
is  that  there  is  neither  obscurity  nor  difficulty 
in  his  writings  as  long  as  we  read  them  in  the 
submissive  spirit  in  which  an  intelligent  school- 
boy is  made  to  read  his  Euclid.  Every  asser- 
tion that  is  made  is  fully  proved,  and  the  asser- 
tions succeed  one  another  in  a  perfectly  just 
analogical  order;  there  is  nothing  so  far  of 
which  we  can  complain.  But  when  we  have 
finished  the  perusal,  we  soon  begin  to  feel  that 
our  work  is  but  begun,  that  we  are  still  stand- 
ing on  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  and  that 
there  is  a  secret  which  lies  behind  the  veil,  and 
is  as  yet  concealed  from  us.  .  .  .  No  vestige 
appears  of  the  process  by  which  the  result  it- 
self was  obtained,  perhaps  not  even  a  trace  of 
the  considerations  which  suggested  the  succes- 
sive steps  of  the  demonstration.  Gauss  says 
more  than  once  that,  for  brevity,  he  only  gives 
the  synthesis,  and  suppresses  the  analysis  of 
his  propositions.  Fcmca  sed  matura  were  the 
words  with  which  he  delighted  to  describe  the 
character  which  he  endeavored  to  impress  upon 
his  mathematical  writings.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  turn  to  a  memoir  of  Euler's,  there  is 
a  sort  of  free  and  luxuriant  gracefulness  about 
the  whole  performance  which  tells  of  the  quiet 
pleasure  which  Euler  must  have  taken  in  each 
step  of  his  work  ;  but  we  are  conscious  never- 
theless that  we  are  at  an  immense  distance 
from  the  severe  grandeur  of  design  which  is 
characteristic  of  all  Gauss's  greater  efforts. 
The  preceding  criticism,  if  just,  ought  not  to 
appear  wholly  trivial,  for  though  it  is  quite 
true  that  in  any  mathematical  work  the  sub- 
stance is  immeasurably  more  important  than 
the  form,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  many 
mathematical  memoirs  of  our  own  time  suffer 
greatly  (if  we  may  dare  to  say  so)  from  a  cer- 
tain slovenliness  in  the  mode  of  presentation  ; 
and  that  (whatever  may  be  the  value  of  their 
contents)  they  are  stamped  with  a  character  of 
slightness  and  perishableness  which  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  adamantine  solidity  and  clear 
hard  modelling,  which  (we  may  be  sure)  will 
keep  the  writings  of  Gauss  from  being  for- 
gotten long  after  the  chief  results  and  methods 
contained  in  them  have  been  incorporated  in 
treatises  more  easily  read,  and  have  come  to 
form  a  part  of  the  common  patrimony  of  all 
working  mathematicians.  And  we  must  never 
forget  (what  in  an  age  so  futile  of  new  mathe- 
matical conceptions  as  our  own  we  are  only 
too  apt  to  forget)  that  it  is  the  business  of 
mathematical  science  not  only  to  discover  new 
truths  and  new  methods,  but  also  to  establish 
them,  at  whatever  cost  of  time  and  labor,  upon 
a  basis  of  irrefragable  reasoning. 

The  fiaOf/fiaTiKdc  ntOavoXoyuv   has   no  more 
right  to  be  listened  to  now  than  he  had  in  the 
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days  of  Aristotle  ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that 
since  the  invention  of  the  "royal  roads"  of 
analysis,  defective  modes  of  reasoning  and  of 
proof  have  had  a  chance  of  obtaining  currency 
which  they  never  had  before.  It  is  not  the 
greatest,  but  it  is  perhaps  not  the  least,  of 
Gauss's  claim  to  the  admiration  of  mathe- 
maticians, that  while  fully  penetrated  with  a 
sense  of  the  vastness  of  the  science,  he  exacted 
the  utmost  rigorousness  in  every  part  of  it, 
never  passed  over  a  difficulty  as  if  it  did  not 
exist,  and  never  accepted  a  theorem  as  true 
beyond  the  limits  within  which  it  could  actually 
be  demonstrated. 

These  words  describe  not  only  Henry 
Smith's  views,  but  the  quality  of  his  own 
work.  He  did  not  care  that  his  papers 
should  be  "easy  to  read,"  but  he  did  care 
that  they  should  be  imperishable  ;  and  the 
words  "adamantine  solidity"  express  bet- 
ter than  any  others  could  do  the  character 
of  the  work  he  has  left.  To  the  "slov- 
enly "way  in  which  much  of  the  mathe- 
matics of  our  time  is  presented  to  the 
world  he  had  the  strongest  dislike;  and 
he  spared  no  time  or  pains  that  all  his 
own  work  should  be  as  complete  in  its 
details  as  in  its  main  results,  and  that  it 
should  be  as  perfect  in  form  as  in  sub- 
stance. He  wished  that  what  he  did 
should  be  done  for  all  time,  and  that  it 
should  also  receive  from  his  own  hand 
the  form  which  it  was  to  retain.  The 
order  in  which  results  are  best  and  most 
logically  displayed  is  not  as  a  rule  that  in 
which  they  are  most  easily  followed  ;  and, 
besides  this,  his  writings  are  rendered 
more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
allow  himself  to  publish  "steps"  in  his 
work,  in  order  to  assist  the  reader,  when 
they  were  not  required  by  the  logic.  An- 
other point  that  should  also  be  noticed  is 
this:  mathematicians  usually  work  at 
whatever  interests  them,  and  publish  pa- 
pers of  various  degrees  of  importance, 
some  relating  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
subject  and  others  only  to  quite  element- 
ary matters;  but  it  was  not  so  in  his  case. 
He  directed  his  efforts  only  to  acknowl- 
edged difficulties  in  science,  victory  over 
which  would  produce  a  real  advance.  He 
severely  restricted  himself  to  such  ques- 
tions, and  was  never  tempted  to  deviate 
from  his  course  by  anything  that  inter- 
ested him  on  the  way. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  standard  of 
excellence  of  his  writings  is  far  above 
that  of  other  great  mathematicians.  His 
published  mathematical  papers  occupy 
perhaps  twelve  hundred  pages;  but  this 
amount  would  have  been  tripled  had  he 
been  less  exacting  in  the  quality  of  his 
work.     Clerk   Maxwell  said  of  a  mathe- 


matical paper  that  showed  talent  and 
originality,  but  was  ill-arranged  and  in- 
complete, that  it  was  "worthy  to  have 
found  a  place  in  Gauss's  waste-paper  bas- 
ket;  "  and  it  might,  indeed,  be  truly  said 
that  much  of  the  best  v/ork  of  Henry 
Smith's  contemporaries  was  only  worthy 
of  a  place  in  his  waste-paper  basket. 

The  cold  severity  of  his  writings  forms 
a  curious  contrast  to  the  brilliant  gaiety 
of  his  manner,  and  future  generations 
who  will  know  him  only  from  his  works 
will  find  it  hard  to  believe  what  will  be 
recorded  of  their  author.  In  conversa- 
tion and  correspondence  he  was  so  light- 
some and  gay,  and  whimsical  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  affection  for  his  formulae; 
but  the  printed  pages  show  nothing  but 
stern  dignity  and  power,  without  a  trace 
of  his  own  bright  fancy  or  a  word  to  show 
how  he  loved  his  work  or  the  pleasure  it 
had  been  to  him. 

His  victories  were  won  by  the  hardest 
of  intellectual  conflicts,  in  which  for  the 
time  his  whole  heart  and  soul  and  powers 
were  entirely  and  absolutely  absorbed.  It 
was  in  his  wide  interests  and  sympathies, 
the  pleasure  of  intercourse  with  others, 
and  the  love  of  all  that  was  good  and  cul- 
tivated, that  he  found  relief  from  these 
severe  mental  efforts.  Had  he  not  been 
gifted  with  a  disposition  that  gave  him 
the  keenest  sympathy  with  every  human 
interest,  that  attracted  him  to  society  and 
endeared  him  to  his  friends,  that  gave 
him,  in  fact,  his  other  noble  life  —  the  life 
the  world  knew  —  his  fierce  devotion  to 
the  subject  he  loved  would  have  ended  his 
days  long  since. 

His  extreme  modesty  forbade  him  ever 
to  speak  of  his  work  except  to  those  who 
knew  of  it  and  appreciated  it,  and  even 
then  he  generally  referred  to  it  only  in  his 
own  light  way  ;  but  there  were  times  when 
he  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  intense 
delight  he  had  felt  in  the  discovery  of 
principles  that  he  knew  must  remain  land- 
marks in  science.  As  time  went  on,  and 
engagements  and  duties  thickened  upon 
him,  he  became  more  and  more  haunted 
and  oppressed  by  the  mass  of  work  that 
lay  unfinished  in  his  study.  "  I  have 
twenty  papers  embedded  in  my  note-book. 
I  extricated  and  published  seven  last 
year,"  he  gave  as  a  reason  for  being 
obliged  to  decline  to  undertake  a  fresh 
piece  of  work.  But  in  spite  of  this  con- 
stant anxiety,  he  continued  to  read  new 
mathematical  literature  on  its  appearance 
—  all  that  related  to  his  own  subjects  and 
a  vast  amount  besides  —  with  the  same 
avidity  and  ease  as  of  old ;  and  the  still 
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unsolved  mysteries  of  the  subject  and  the 
endeavor  to  discern  indications  of  the 
lines  that  future  discovery  would  take  ex- 
ercised even  a  greater  fascination  over 
him  than  ever.  Only  three  months  before 
his  death,  referring  to  the  opinion  (ex- 
pressed by  a  speaker  at  the  Balfour  Me- 
morial Meeting  at  Cambridge)  that  a 
man's  most  original  ideas  came  to  him 
before  he  was  thirty,  he  said  that  in  his 
own  case  he  was  certain  that  not  only  had 
his  power  of  seeing  and  understanding 
things  uninterruptedly  increased  all 
through  his  life,  but  that  his  thoughts 
and  ideas  and  "invention"  had  under- 
gone a  corresponding  progression  and 
development.  A  glance  through  his  note- 
books affords  striking  evidence  of  this, 
for  the  later  entries  are  especially  rich 
in  suggestions  for  future  researches  and 
in  "guesses  "at  what  the  results  may  be 
found  to  be. 

His  power  of  reading  rapidly  —  as  one 
might  "  skim  "  a  novel  —  new  mathemati- 
cal publications  of  the  most  difficult  kind, 
seizing  the  ideas  and  grasping  the  proc- 
esses as  if  by  intuition,  was  a  truly  won- 
derful gift.  If  the  bare  truth  were  told 
with  regard  to  the  accuracy  and  extent  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  actual  state  of 
mathematics,  taken  in  its  very  widest 
sense,  it  would  seem  simply  incredible  to 
any  one  who  knew  how  much  of  his  life 
was  devoted  to  other  occupations,  how 
great  and  varied  was  his  knowledge  in 
other  directions,  and  how  vast  is  the 
range  and  how  rapid  the  progress  of  the 
sciences  with  which  he  showed  this  per- 
fect familiarity. 

But  little  space  remains  in  which  to 
speak  of  his  attainments  and  influence  in 
other  fields,  or  of  his  personal  and  social 
gifts  ;  but  these  are  far  more  widely  known 
than  are  the  works  that  will  give  him  his 
permanent  place  in  the  world's  history. 
Of  all  that  has  been  written  of  him  since 
his  death  there  is  scarcely  a  word  with 
which  his  friends  will  not  all  agree.  Uni- 
versal tribute  has  been  paid  to  his  brilliant 
genius,  to  the  ungrudging  manner  in  which 
he  freely  devoted  to  the  common  good 
gifts  that,  had  he  employed  them  in  any 
way  for  his  peVsonal  ambition,  would  have 
early  won  him  a  European  reputation,  to 
the  serenity  of  heart  which  "enabled  him 
to  wear  the  gifts  of  genius  with  sobriety 
and  to  use  them  nobly  and  well,  without 
seeking  to  expend  them  in  the  purchase 
of  fame,  or  of  wealth,  or  of  advancement," 
to  his  moderation,  his  insight  into  human 
nature,  his  gentleness  and  modesty,  his 
"invincible  wisdom,"   his  freedom   from 
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any  trace  of  egotism  or  dogmatism,  his 
kindliness  and  generosity,  the  delicate 
gaiety  of  his  wit,  the  brilliance  of  his  con- 
versation and  his  powers  of  conciliation. 
It  is  strange  to  notice  how  entirely  what 
has  been  written  of  him  and  his  character 
by  those  who  were  unaware  of  his  math- 
ematical eminence  applies  also  to  him  as 
a  mathematician.  That  the  "note"  of 
personal  ambition  was  absent  from  his 
composition  is  equally  true,  whether  we 
regard  his  public  or  his  mathematical 
career.  He  was  well  content  to  leave  his 
works  to  tell  their  own  tale  when  the 
proper  time  should  come,  and  he  cared 
not  that  they  should  bring  him  fame  or 
honor  in  his  lifetime.  In  this  there  was 
no  trace  of  cynicism ;  no  such  feeling 
could  exist  in  his  nature.  He  worked  at 
his  subjects  simply  for  the  love  of  them, 
and  he  had  no  desire  to  make  them  the 
means  of  drawing  attention  to  himself. 
Science  can  indeed  boast  few  characters 
so  perfect  as  his.  It  has  been  sometimes 
said  of  him  that  he  was  too  fond  of  com- 
promises. If  this  be  so  it  may  be  partly 
explained  by  his  moderation  and  dislike 
of  extremes  ;  but  a  truer  reason  may  be 
found  in  the  quickness  and  breadth  of  his 
intellect  and  sympathy,  which  enabled  him 
to  understand  and  appreciate  both  sides 
of  every  question,  and  prevented  him  from 
ever  pressing  home  a  victory. 

An  article  on  Henry  Smith  could  not  be 
closed  more  fitly  than  by  the  concluding 
words  of  the  notice  in  the  AihencEum  : 
"  No  one,  probably,  has  ever  had  a  larger 
circle  of  private  friends  to  lament  his 
loss.  He  had  all  the  gifts  which  win  and 
preserve  attachment;  not  only  sincerity, 
constancy,  depth  of  feeling,  and  liveliness 
of  sympathy,  but  a  sweetness  and  nobility 
of  nature  to  which  no  words  can  render 
adequate  testimony." 

J.  W.  L.  Glaisher. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 
HONORS     DIVIDED. 

The  ways  of  deceit  are  seldom  ways 
of  pleasantness;  and  Edith  Winnington 
soon  found  that  the  part  whicli  she  had 
set  herself  to  play  was  so  full  of  difficulty 
and  discomfort  as  to  be  very  nearly  in- 
supportable. In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Stan- 
niforth,  who  abhorred  crooked  dealing 
above  all  things,  was  as  clumsy  a  fellow- 
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conspirator  as  ever  a  poor  girl  was  afflicted 
with.  If  he  would  have  simply  turned 
and  fled  whenever  Mrs.  Winnington  en- 
tered the  room,  the  maintenance  of  the 
plot  would  have  been  less  hopeless  ;  but 
this  he  would  not  do.  He  seemed  to 
think  that,  having  taken  upon  himself  to 
delude  a  fellow-creature,  it  behoved  him 
to  make  believe  a  great  deal ;  and,  instead 
of  chatting  naturally  about  vivisection,  as 
of  yore,  he  took  to  paying  wild  and  im- 
probable compliments,  to  jerking  out 
pretty  phrases,  too  evidently  learned  by 
heart,  and  to  suggesting  agreeable  projects 
with  an  indescribably  sheepish  air,  while 
Mrs.  Winnington  sat  staring  at  him,  as  if 
she  had  some  faint  idea  that  he  was  going 
out  of  his  mind. 

Nor  was  this  exasperating  conduct  the 
worst  of  what  Edith  had  to  endure  at  the 
hands  of  her  well-meaning  friend.  From 
the  moment  of  that  meeting  with  Walter 
Brune  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Tom  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  bring  about  the  happy 
union  of  Miss  Winnington  with  the  young 
man  whom  he  hoped  some  day  to  call  his 
brother-in-law.  This  end,  no  doubt,  might 
be  achieved  in  many  ways,  it  being  evi- 
dently only  a  question  of  money;  but  it 
was  important  to  ascertain,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  action,  what  Walter's  tastes 
were,  what  career  he  considered  himself 
best  fitted  for,  and  how  a  comfortable  in- 
come could  be  provided  for  him  without 
wearing  too  much  the  appearance  of  a 
gift.  Mr.  Stanniforth  would  have  been 
very  glad,  therefore,  if  Miss  Winnington 
would  kindly  have  taken  him  into  her  full 
confidence,  and  the  nods  and  winks  and 
oracular  speeches  in  which  he  indulged, 
by  way  of  encouraging  her  thereto,  were 
indeed  enough  to  have  tried  the  patience 
of  Job.  Edith  could  not  tell  him  that  she 
had  broken  off  all  relations  with  Walter; 
neither  could  she  by  any  means  make  him 
understand  that  the  subject  was  painful 
to  her;  and,  what  with  Tom's  provoking 
stupidity  upon  the  one  hand  and  her 
mother's  suspicious  acuteness  upon  the 
other,  she  began  at  length  to  ask  herself 
whether  it  would  not  be  a  great  deal  better 
to  hasten  the  inevitable  hour,  to  sever 
the  hair  which  sustained  the  impending 
sword,  and  have  done  with  it. 

The  courage  of  despair  came  to  Edith's 
aid  one  morning,  when  her  mother  had 
been  subjecting  her  to  a  more  than  usually 
severe  course  of  interrogation,  and  with 
a  calmness  which  astonished  herself,  she 
said, — 

"I  think  I  had  better  tell  you  that  I 
have  refused  Mr.  Stanniforth." 
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Mrs.  Winnington  immediately  went 
through  a  sort  of  pantomime  of  dropping 
down  dead.  Verbal  comment  would,  she 
felt,  be  absurdly  inadequate  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  for  some  minutes  she  would  do 
nothing  but  gasp  and  groan.  When,  how- 
ever, she  did  recover  the  use  of  her 
tongue  she  employed  it  with  all  that  vigor 
of  which  she  was  a  mistress.  She  scold- 
ed, she  entreated,  she  wept  copiously  ; 
finally  she  declared  that  Edith  was  a  silly 
girl,  who  did  not  know  her  own  mind,  and 
that  she  herself  would  make  it  her  busi- 
ness to  console  poor  Mr.  Stanniforth,  and 
to  let  him  know  that  his  rejection  was  not 
meant  to  be  taken  seriously. 

Thus  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
explain  that  Mr.  Stanniforth  stood  in  no 
need  of  consolation  ;  and  so,  by  degrees, 
the  whole  truth  came  out,  and  Mrs.  Win- 
nington received  the  crushing  intelligence 
that  not  only  was  another  to  bear  away 
the  prize,  but  that  that  other's  chance  of 
doing  so  was  the  result  of  Edith's  ofii- 
ciousness  in  enlightening  the  wretched 
man  as  to  the  state  of  his  own  affections. 

There  is  no  saying  what  might  not  have 
happened  to  the  offender  after  this,  if  a 
ring  at  the  door-bell  had  not  caused  an 
abrupt  suspension  of  hostilities. 

"  Not  at  home  !"  gasped  Mrs.  Winning- 
ton  from  the  sofa.  "  Go  and  tell  them, 
not  at  home  !  " 

But  either  Edith  was  too  late,  or  she 
thought  only  of  effecting  her  own  escape; 
for  the  next  moment  Colonel  Kenyon  was 
announced,  and,  striding  into  the  room, 
beheld  the  foe  with  whom  he  had  come 
to  wage  war  prostrate  upon  her  sofa, 
dishevelled  as  to  her  hair,  and  very  red 
and  swollen  as  to  her  eyes  and  nose. 

"  How  do  you  do.?"  said  Mrs.  Winning- 
ton.  "  I  don't  know  why  they  let  you 
come  up.  I  am  not  in  a  state  to  receive 
visitors.     I  am  very  ill  indeed." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Hugh,  a  good  deal  discon- 
certed ;  for  he  felt  that  the  force  of  his 
attack  must  now  be  greatly  weakened. 
"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Gout 
again  ?" 

"  I  believe,"  answered  Mrs.  Winning- 
ton  impressively,  "  that  I  am  about  to 
die." 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  so;  you  don't  look 
like  it  at  all,"  said  Hugh,  with  conspicu- 
ous lack  of  sympathy. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Win 
nington,  "  what  I  may  look  like,  but  I 
know  what  I  feel.  However,  I  have  nc 
wish  to  weary  you  with  my  complaints 
I  have  never  talked  about  my  health,  noi 
taken  care  of  it,  as  you  are  aware.     Per 
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haps,  if  I  had  thought  less  of  others  and 
more  of  myself,  as  Cardinal  Wolsey  said, 
I  should  not  be  in  the  condition  that  I 
am  in  now." 

"  I  didn't  know  that  Cardinal  Wolsey 
had  said  that,"  remarked  Hugh  ;  *'  but,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief,  you  have  no  reason 
to  reproach  yourself  on  that  score,  Mrs. 
Winnington.  You  haven't  thought  too 
much  about  Margaret  of  late,  it  seems  to 
me." 

"  Really,  Hugh,"  cried  Mrs.  Winning- 
ton,  "  I  am  not  prepared  to  be  lectured  by 
you.  Margaret  and  I  perfectly  under- 
stand one  another,  and  we  do  not  require 
to  be  taught  our  duty  by  anybody.  Dear 
Margaret  would  be  the  first  person  to 
protest  against  an  insinuation  that  she 
had  been  neglected." 

"That  may  be;  but  her  protesting 
wouldn't  alter  the  fact  that  she  is  neg- 
lected. Why,  vou  don't  even  know  where 
she  is!" 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  what  you 
mean  by  taking  up  this  tone,  Hugh,  and 
if  we  were  not  such  very  old  friends  I 
should  be  inclined  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  I 
certainly  do  not  know  dear  Margaret's 
address  ;  but  that  is  only  because  she  has 
thought  fit  to  conceal  it  from  me.  I  must 
say  that  1  think  Margaret  has  behaved 
with  some  want  of  consideration  for  me  ; 
but  I  have  never  hinted  that  I  felt  this  in 
writing  to  her,  nor  have  I  attempted  in 
any  way  to  interfere  with  her  plans.  To 
speak  of  my  not  having  thought  about 
her  is  nonsense.  I  suppose  that  no  one 
but  you  would  have  brought  such  a  ridic- 
ulous accusation  as  that  against  me.  The 
truth  is  that  I  have  been,  and  am,  most 
anxious  to  know  where  she  has  been  all 
this  time." 

"  Well,"  said  Hugh,  conscious  that  the 
case  for  the  defence  was  being  conducted 
with  some  ability,  "  I  can  give  you  the 
information  that  you  are  so  anxious  for. 
She  has  been  in  a  nurses'  institution  ;  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  she  has  made  her- 
self rather  seriously  ill.  Yesterday,  by  a 
fortunate  chance,  I  happened  to  meet  her, 
and  I  was  able  to  persuade  her  to  leave 
the  place  at  once.  It  was  not  a  day  too 
soon,  I  can  tell  you." 

"A  nurses'  institution!  You  don't 
mean  to  say  so  !  How  very  extraordinary 
poor  dear  Margaret  is!  Of  course  you 
were  quite  right  to  tak^her  away  —  espe- 
cially if  she  is  going  to  be  ill.  It  is  noth- 
ing catching,  I  hope  ?  " 

"No;  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  going 
to  see  her.    It  is  the  old  trouble  again. 
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At  least,  it  is  partly  that  and  partly  ner- 
vous prostration,  the  doctor  says." 

"  Dear  me  !  Well,  I  don't  wonder,  I'm 
sure.  What  can  you  expect,  if  people 
will  do  such  absurd  and  uncalled-for 
things.?" 

"  She  had  her  reasons,"  answered  Hugh 
shortly.  He  was  dying  to  say  what  those 
reasons  were ;  but  he  remembered  his 
promise  to  repeat  nothing  of  Philip's  in- 
iquities ;  and  though  for  his  own  part,  he 
thought  there  was  not  a  pin  to  choose 
between  Mrs.  Winnington  and  the  other 
delinquent,  he  could  not  conscientiously 
assert  that  the  cost  of  the  establishment 
in  Park  Street  was  the  direct  cause  of 
Margaret's  retrenchment. 

"  As  for  my  going  to  see  her,"  Mrs. 
Winnington  went  on,  "I  don't  know  how 
long  it  may  be  before  I  am  able  to  manage 
that;  I  have  not  been  out  of  the  house 
for  three  weeks.  But  I  will  send  Edith. 
Where  is  dear  Margaret  now  ?  " 

Deliberately  and  at  some  length,  as  his 
habit  was,  Hugh  stated  the  provisional 
arrangements  which  he  had  made  on  Mar- 
garet's behalf,  gave  an  account  of  the 
condition  in  which  he  had  found  her,  and 
reported  the  course  of  treatment  recom- 
mended by  the  doctor.  The  interview 
was  not  passing  off  at  all  in  the  manner 
which  he  had  anticipated.  His  firm  in- 
tention had  been  to  tell  Mrs.  Winnington 
plainly  that  she  was  an  old  monster  of 
selfishness,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  her 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  herself  for  once ; 
but  now  he  did  not  quite  see  his  way  to 
doing  this.  Mrs.  Winnington  was  not  in 
the  least  ashamed  of  herself,  and  spoke 
with  so  much  affection  and  sympathy  of 
poor  dear  Margaret  that  it  seemed  as  if 
all  hope  of  plain  speaking  must  be  aban- 
doned. 

"  Of  course  you  will  prepare  to  take 
her  abroad  directly,"  said  he,  in  conclu- 
sion, half  hoping  that  the  old  lady  would 
make  some  objection.  And  in  this  she 
did  not  disappoint  him. 

"  I  don't  know  about  directly,"  she  an- 
swered. "  I  meant  to  have  gone  to  Hom- 
burg  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  travel ;  but 
things  have  happened  which  may  oblige 
me  to  change  my  plans.  As  for  remaining 
a  whole  winter  out  of  Iingland,  that  I 
certainly  cannot  do;  and  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  dear  Margaret  will  not  be  so 
unreasonable  as  to  expect  it  of  me." 

Already  Mrs.  Winnington  had  realized 
the  necessity  of  discovering  a  successor 
for  the  faithless  Stanniforlh,  and  she  felt 
that  it  would  never  do  to  waste  the  best 
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part  of  a  year  in  wandering  through  for- 
eign lands.  "You  must  remember,"  she 
continued,  "that  Margaret  is  not  my  only 
daughter,  and  that  I  cannot  always  be 
with  her.  I  have  tried  to  leave  her  as 
little  alone  as  I  could;  but  it  is  impossible 
that  I  should  be  altogether  at  her  disposal, 
and  I  have  made  some  engagements  for 
the  autumn  which  I  must  fulfil.  That  is, 
if  I  live  so  long,"  she  added,  remembering 
that  she  had  just  predicted  her  speedy 
dissolution. 

"  In  other  words,  rather  than  give  up  a 
few  visits,  you  would  leave  Margaret  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  a  doctor  and  a 
lady's-maid,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
all  her  friends." 

"What  your  object  can  be  in  saying 
rude  and  false  things  about  me,  Hugh,  1 
cannot  imagine.  Of  course  dear  Margaret 
must  have  some  one  with  her,  and  if  she 
were  really  ill  I  should  go  to  her  at  once. 
But  I  don't  think  it  likely  that  matters 
are  as  bad  as  you  make  out,  and  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  some  one 
to  take  my  place.  Why  should  not  you 
go  with  her.^" 

This  suggestion  caused  a  slight  flush  to 
mount  into  fiugh's  sun-burned  cheeks. 
"  I  am  afraid,"  said  he,  "  that  would  hardly 
do.  Aged  as  I  am,  Margaret  and  I  could 
not  very  well  travel  about  together  alone." 

"  I  really  don't  know  why  you  should 
not ;  you  are  almost  like  her  guardian. 
But  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  discover  a 
third  person;  or  Margaret  might  even 
engage  a  companion,  if  necessary.  How- 
ever, all  these  matters  can  be  discussed 
later;  just  now  I  do  not  feel  up  to  talking 
any  more.  Will  you  give  my  best  love  to 
dear  Margaret,  please,  and  tell  her  that  if 
she  will  come  and  see  me  I  shall  be  so 
glad  ?  Edith  will  go  to  her  as  soon  as  she 
has  a  spare  moment." 

"Very  well;  I  will  give  her  that  mes- 
sage," answered  Hugh,  getting  up  ;  and 
as  he  went  down-stairs  he  tried  to  console 
himself  by  reflecting  that  he  would  prob- 
ably have  done  more  harm  than  good  if  he 
had  succeeded  in  picking  a  quarrel  with 
Mrs.  Winnington. 

"  But  the  other,"  thought  he,  "  is  differ- 
ent. He  is  a  man.  I  can  deal  with  him, 
I  think."  ^ 

Hugh  did  not  ask  himself  whether  any 
good  purpose  would  be  served  by  his 
quarrelling  with  "  the  other."  His  feeling 
was  that  these  two  people  ought  really  to 
be  made  to  see  themselves  in  their  true 
colors,  and  if  he  didn't  do  them  this  ser- 
vice nobody  would.  So,  in  full  confidence 
of  the  righteousness  of  his  purpose,  he 
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marched  off  to  Berkeley  Square,  and,  on 
hearing  that  Mr.  Marescalchi  was  at 
home,  declined  to  send  in  his  card,  saying 
that  he  would  go  straight  up-stairs.  Philip, 
he  thought,  should  not  have  the  chance  of 
refusing  to  receive  him.  He  was  not 
asked  to  mount  any  higher  than  the  first 
floor,  and  it  added  fuel  to  the  flames  of 
his  indignation  to  be  shown  into  a  spa- 
cious sitting-room,  adorned  with  much 
gilding  and  crimson  damask  and  many 
mirrors. 

"You  have  dropped  into  pretty  comfort- 
able quarters  here,"  he  remarked,  almost 
before  Philip  had  time  to  say  "  How  do 
you  do  ?  " 

Mr.  Marescalchi,  who  had  been  lying 
on  the  sofa,  smoking  a  cigarette,  resumed 
his  recumbent  attitude,  and  blew  a  cloud 
of  smoke  toward  the  ceiling.  "They 
wouldn't  be  bad,"  he  replied,  "if  they 
were  not  so  execrably  furnished.  It  is 
pain  and  grief  to  have  to  sit  in  such  a 
gaudy  room  as  this.  But  one  can't  have 
everything;  and  the  hotel  is  tolerably 
comfortable  in  other  respects." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it  is.  Tolerably  ex- 
pensive too,  I  should  think." 

"Oh,  of  course.  You  can't  live  in  a 
London  hotel  during  the  season  for  noth- 
ing; and,  from  what  I  hear,  I  should  say 
that  this  was  about  the  most  ruinous  es- 
tablishment of  the  lot.  Still,  when  one 
has  the  means,  you  know " 

Hugh  exploded  like  a  bomb.  "The 
means  !  Deuce  take  it  all,  Marescalchi, 
this  is  rather  too  good  a  joke !  Do  you 
think  I  don't  know  where  your  means 
come  from?  Are  you  aware,  sir,  that 
Margaret  has  had  to  pinch  and  screw,  and 
put  down  her  establishment,  and  reduce 
herself  to  —  to  positive  indigence,  by 
George  !  in  order  to  provide  you  with  the 
means  of  lying  on  your  back  on  that  sofa 
and  smoking  your  beastly  cigarettes  all 
day.?" 

"They  aren't  beastly,  really,"  said 
Philip  mildly;  "they're  the  best  I  can 
get.  Won't  you  try  one  ?  These  are  not 
my  rooms,  by-the-way;  they  are  occupied 
by  Signora  Tommasini,  who  kindly  allows 
me  to  make  use  of  them.  T  myself  am 
lodged  in  a  humble  little  apartment  look- 
ing out  upon  the  leads,  where  the  cats  sit 
and  howl  at  me  all  night.  You  would  feel 
quite  sorry  for  me,  if  you  saw  it." 

Hugh  was  conscious  that,  in  his  haste, 
he  had  brought  matters  to  something  very 
like  an  anti-climax;  but  he  didn't  care 
much  about  that.  "  I  don't  know  about 
being  sorry  for  you,"  he  said  ;  "  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  it  would  rejoice  me  greatly 
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to  think  that  you  were  suffering  a  little 
discomfort." 

"  You  don't  say  so !  How  very  odd  ! 
There's  no  accounting  for  tastes  ;  but,  for 
my  own  part,  I  dislike  nothing  more  than 
to  see  people  uncomfortable.  It  is  very 
nearly  as  bad  as  being  uncomfortable 
one's  self." 

"  Is  that  why  you  have  taken  care  not 
to  see  Margaret  lately.^  She  has  been  in 
discomfort,  and  something  more  than  dis- 
comfort, tiirough  you.  Well,  I  don't  won- 
der that  you  have  kept  out  of  her  way. 
It  can't  be  very  pleasant,  I  should  think,  to 
know  that  your  extravagance  has  brought 
her  to  such  straits  that  she  has  had  to 
take  to  learning  nursing  in  a  Sisterhood, 
by  way  of  saving  money,  and  that  she  has 
sacrificed  her  health  by  it.  For  anything 
that  I  know,  she  may  have  sacrificed  her 
life  too,  for  she  is  not  in  a  state  to  do  such 
things  with  impunity." 

Whether  Philip  was  touched,  or  con- 
science-stricken, or  alarmed,  or  whether 
he  was  perfectly  indifferent,  there  was 
nothing  in  his  face  or  voice  to  indicate. 
"  Don't  you  think  you  are  just  the  least 
bit  in  the  world  unreasonable.  Colonel 
Kenyon  .'' "  he  asked.  "  I  knew  that  Long- 
bourne  was  let;  but  I  knewnothing  more, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  Meg  did  not 
choose  to  tell  me  anything  more." 

"  I  wish  to  God  you  wouldn't  call  her 
by  that  name!"  exclaimed  Hugh,  with  a 
sudden  outburst  of  impatience. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  it  should  have  the 
effect  of  irritating  you  so  much  ;  but  as  I 
have  never  called  her  anything  else  all  my 
life,  I  am  afraid  I  must  continue  to  do  so, 
at  the  risk  of  being  run  through  the  body 
with  your  umbrella.  I  was  saying  that 
Meg  kept  me  completely  in  the  dark  as  to 
her  movements.  She  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  she  didn't  wish  me  to  ask  ques- 
tions, and,  naturally,  I  could  only  respect 
her  wishes." 

"Oh  yes;  that  is  Mrs.  Winnington's 
excuse;  but  you'll  allow  me  to  tell  you 
that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  no  excuse  at  all. 
It  is  just  possible  that  Mrs.  Winnington 
may  not  have  known  that  Margaret  had 
been  exceeding  her  income;  but  you,  at 
all  events,  were  well  aware  of  the  demands 
that  have  been  made  upon  her,  and  you 
cannot  have  had  much  doubt  about  the 
reason  of  her  giving  up  her  home.  The 
very  least  that  you  could  have  done  would 
have  been  to  find  out  what  had  become  of 
her.  I  shall  not  appeal  to  you  to  leave 
her  in  peace  for  the  future,  for  I  know 
that  would  not  be  of  the  slightest  use  ; 
but  you  may  as  well  understand  that,  after 
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ture within  the  limits  of  a  fixed  annual 
sum.  I  have  determined  to  take  matters 
into  my  own  hands,  and  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  system  of  wholesale  robbery." 

"Colonel  Kenyon,"  said  Philip,  in  a 
rather  graver  tone,  "you  have  always  had 
the  worst  possible  opinion  of  me,  and  you 
are  heartily  welcome  to  it.  Pray  believe 
that  your  opinion  is  a  matter  of  the  most 
absolute  indifference  to  me.  More  than 
once  you  have  taken  upon  yourself  to  in- 
terfere in  my  affairs  in  a  helter-skelter, 
blundering  sort  of  way,  and  I  haven't 
complained.  It  is  your  nature  to  be  like 
that,  I  suppose,  and  I  don't  quarrel  with 
you  for  it,  any  more  than  one  quarrels 
with  dogs  for  delighting  to  bark  and  bite. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  pushing 
forbearance  too  far  to  allow  one's  self  to 
be  called  a  wholesale  robber,  and  there- 
fore I  must  respectfully  invite  you  to  re- 
tract that  expression." 

Hugh  was  stroking  his  moustache  with 
lean,  brown  fingers  which  trembled  a  lit- 
tle. At  this  direct  throwing  down  of  the 
gauntlet  his  eyes  glistened.  "  I  won't 
retract  a  single  word  that  I  have  said,"  he 
replied  shortly. 

"You  won't?"  returned  Philip,  delib- 
erately swinging  his  legs  off  the  sofa  and 
assuminga  sitting  posture,  while  he  looked 
his  visitor  straight  in  the  eyes.  "You 
won't  retract  the  expression  ?  Then  we 
must  proceed  to  extremities,  I'm  afraid. 
I  thought  perhaps  you  might  have  insulted 
me  without  quite  meaning  it,  for  your 
temper  seems  to  have  got  rather  out  of 
hand;  but,  since  you  choose  to  stick  to 
your  words,  I  can  only  ask  you  to  give  me 
your  address,  so  that  I  may  send  a  friend 
to  call  upon  you  to-morrow." 

"  You  young  jackanapes  !  "  called  out 
Hugh,  "do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to 
fight  a  duel  with  you .''  I'll  see  you  hanged 
first!" 

"  Philip  raised  his  eyebrows.  "  You 
won't  fight,  and  you  won't  retract  .-*  I 
suppose  you  know  what  is  generally  said 
of  a  man  who  acts  in  that  way.-*" 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Hugh,  getting 
up;  "I  won't  fight  a  duel,  because  it's 
ridiculous,  and  nobody  ever  does  fight 
duels  in  this  country;  but  if  you  would 
like  to  call  me  a  coward,  you  had  better 
do  it,  and  I'll  give  you  such  a  hammering 
that  you  won't  do  it  again  for  a  year !  " 

Philip  did  not  take  advantage  of  this 
handsome  offer.  He  looked  at  his  angry 
antagonist  for  a  minute  with  a  certain 
amused  curiosity,  and  burst  out  laughing. 

"What  a  ludicrous  position  we  have 
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got  into ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  We  both  look 
rather  foolish ;  but,  vanity  apart,  I  must 
say  I  think  you  look  the  more  foolish  of 
the  two.  My  height  is  five  foot  nine; 
yours,  I  suppose,  is  about  six  foot  two  or 
three;  and  in  weight  and  length  of  reach 
there  is  probably  an  even  greater  dispro- 
portion between  us.  Therefore  I  see 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  acknowledg- 
ing that  if  it  came  to  a  regular  ding-dong 
tussle  between  us  you  could  thrash  me. 
But  I  think  it  is  just  possible  that  there 
may  be  something  to  be  ashamed  of  in 
insulting  a  man  whom  you  know  you  can 
thrash,  and  declining  to  meet  him  upon 
equal  terms." 

The  sight  of  Kenyon's  face,  as  he  grad- 
ually took  in  this  terse  summing  up  of 
the  situation,  was  enough  to  compensate 
Philip  for  worse  things  than  having  been 
called  a  wholesale  robber.  Longer  and 
longer  it  grew,  till,  as  Philip  afterward 
said,  "  it  almost  reached  the  lowest  button 
of  his  waistcoat,"  and  finally  assumed  an 
expression  of  the  most  woe-begone  peni- 
tence. It  had  not  occurred  to  Hugh  to 
look  at  the  matter  in  that  light  before,  but 
now  it  seemed  clear  enough  that  he  had 
been  acting  the  part  of  a  bully;  and  what 
was  left  for  him  to  do  but  to  eat  humble 
pie?  It  made  him  very  miserable  to  rec- 
ognize this  duty  ;  but  it  would  have  made 
him  still  more  so  to  have  shirked  it. 

"  You  were  right,  Marescalchi,"  he  said  ; 
"  I  allowed  my  temper  to  get  the  better  of 
me,  and  —  I  forgot  myself.  When  duel- 
ling was  done  away  with  it  was  under- 
stood, I  suppose,  that  a  man  would  have 
to  be  more  careful  than  ever  in  future 
about  what  he  said,  and  I  was  certainly 
wrong  in  saying  what  I  did.  I  withdraw 
the  words  that  offended  you,  and  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  having  used  them." 

Philip  nodded.  "  It  is  a  pity  that  you 
dislike  me  so  extremely.  Colonel  Ken- 
yon,"  he  said,  "  for  I  really  have  a  sincere 
admiration  for  you.  But  we  can  never  be 
friends,  I  am  afraid." 

"  I  am  afraid  not.  The  fact  is  that  I 
ought  not  to  have  come  here  at  all,  and 
the  sooner  I  take  myself  off  the  better. 
Good-morning  to  you." 

"  I  don't  want  to  detain  you  against 
your  will,"  said  Philip;  "  but  as  you  are 
here,  and  as  you  will  most  likely  be  see- 
ing Meg  in  the  course  of  the  day,  I  think 
I  might  as  well  tell  you  something  about 
myself  which  I  should  have  had  to  let  her 
know  before  long.  I  wonder  whether  you 
could  be  persuaded  to  sit  down  for  a  few 
minutes  and  behave  like  a  rational  be- 
in-?" 
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Perhaps  Philip  did  not  know  how  very 
offensive  this' impertinent  tone  was  to  the 
elder  man.  Hugh  was  too  crestfallen  to 
resent  it.  He  sat  down  resignedly  and 
said  "Well?" 

"  I  only  wish  to  tell  you  that  I  am  going 
to  be  married  shortly.  My  future  bride  is 
Signora  Tommasini,  of  whom  I  dare  say 
you  have  often  heard." 

Hugh  could  not  repress  a  low  whistle. 
"  You  don't  mean  the  —  the  singing  wom- 
an ! "  he  ejaculated. 

"  I  do.  And  she  is  fat,  and  you  remem- 
ber her  when  you  were  a  boy,  and  all  that. 
But  she  isn't  a  bad  sort  of  old  woman,  all 
the  same." 

Probably  Philip  felt  a  good  deal 
ashamed  of  himself,  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  realized  the  intensity  of  his  hear- 
er's  contempt  for  him.  Hugh,  however,  M 
had  had  enough  of  making  personal  criti-  fl 
cisms  for  one  day  ;  he  only  remarked,  in 
a  low  voice,  "  This  will  be  a  blow  to  poor 
Margaret." 

"  I  suppose,"  observed  Philip,  "  you 
wouldn't  believe  me  if  I  were  to  say  that 
it  is  partly  on  Meg's  account  that  1  have 
decided  to  take  this  step ;  but  it  will,  at 
all  events,  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  to  know 
that  I  am  off  her  hands.  I  shall  always 
be  a  burden  upon  somebody,  but  I  shall 
never  be  a  burden  upon  her  any  more." 

Something  in  the  speaker's  voice  found 
its  way  to  a  soft  place  in  Colonel  Kenyon's 
heart.  "  I  say,  Marescalchi,"  he  ex- 
claimed abruptly,  "can't  you  get  out  of 
this?  Are  you  irrevocably  conimitted  to 
it  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear  me,  yes  !  "  answered  Philip  ; 
"  I  am  not  sure  that  the  banns  haven't 
been  put  up  already.  Anyhow,  I'm  in  for 
it ;  and  really,  do  you  know,  I  don't  mind 
it  nearly  as  much  as  I  expected  to  do. 
You'll  just  mention  it  to  Meg,  will  you?  " 

"  I  will  tell  her,"  said  Hugh  reluctantly. 
"  In  fact,  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  avoid 
telling  her.  But,  surely,  you  must  see 
that  you  ought  to  go  to  her  yourself  ?  " 

"Very  well,"  answered  Philip;  "it  will 
be  painful  for  both  of  us  ;  but  what  must 
be  must.  You  might  also  mention  to  her 
that  I  didn't  know  the  reason  of  her  leav- 
ing Longbourne.  Or  rather,  no;  don't 
say  anything  about  that  —  what  does  it 
signify?  No  use  asking  you  to  stop  and 
have  some  lunch,  I  suppose  ?  Good-bye, 
then." 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Hugh.  He  hesitated 
for  a  moment  whether  to  hold  out  his 
hand  or  not,  but  finally  decided  that  he 
would  not.  And  so  the  two  men  parted, 
and  have  never  exchanged  words  since. 
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Their  paths  in  life  diverged  from  that 
day,  and  when  they  meet  now  —  which 
does  not  often  happen  — they  look  the 
other  way. 

Hugh,  walking  sadly  homeward, 
thought  to  himself,  "  So  that  is  the  end 
of  him!  As  selfish  and  cynical  a  young 
scoundrel  as  ever  breathed;  and  yet, 
somehow,  I'm  sorry  for  the  beggar." 

But  Philip,  when  he  described  the 
colonel's  visit,  a  few  hours  later,  to  the 
signora,  from  whom  he  had  now  no  secrets, 
said,  "There  never  was  a  more  dear,  old, 
high-minded,  thick-headed  ass  !  It  was  a 
case  of  honors  divided,  and  I  don't  think 
either  of  us  cared  much  who  won  the 
game.  He  is  a  gentleman,  that  long  thin 
gunner,  if  he  isn't  exactly  a  man  of  the 
world.  I  think  Mrs.  Stanniforth  will  end 
by  marrying  him.  Which  is  a  pity,  for  he 
will  never  understand  her." 

CHAPTER   XXXVI. 
REWARDS   AND   PUNISHMENTS. 

It  never  rains  but  it  pours.  Hardly 
had  Mrs.  Winnington  got  rid  of  the  vis- 
itor who  had  intruded  upon  her,  as  related 
in  the  last  chapter,  befc«te  another,  and 
an  even  less  welcome  one,  was  announced. 
When  she  heard  the  name  of  Mr.  Brune 
she  not  unnaturally  concluded  that  it  was 
Walter  who  had  pushed  audacity  to  the 
point  of  bearding  the  lioness  in  her  den, 
and  she  was  so  mightily  stirred  by  this 
fancied  outrage  that  she  had  much  ado  to 
restrain  herself  from  hurling  at  the  head 
of  the  father  the  denunciation  intended  for 
the  son. 

"You  did  not  expect  to  see  me?"  ob- 
served Mr.  Brune,  who  had  marked  the 
lady's  evident  discomposure. 

"One  does  not  expect  to  see  anybody 
at  this  hour  of  the  day,"  answered  Mrs. 
Winnington,  with  somewhat  discourteous 
emphasis. 

"  I  apologize.  I  have  no  doubt  I  have 
been  guilty  of  a  frightful  breach  of  eti- 
quette. Please  set  it  down  to  my  rustic 
breeding,  and  also  to  the  great  desire  that 
1  had  to  find  you  at  home." 

Mrs.  Winnington  replied  that  she  was 
always  at  home  now,  the  state  of  her 
health  not  being  such  as  to  allow  of  her 
leaving  the  house.  She  added  that  she 
was  not  well  enough  to  see  any  one,  and 
that  she  wished  servants  would  not  be  so 
stupid. 

"  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Brune,  "  that  I  have 
been  most  indiscreet;  and  I  would  go 
away  at  once,  if  I  had  not  a  matter  of  real 
importance  to  us  both  to  talk  over  with 
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you.  I  dare  say  you  may  remember,  Mrs. 
Winnington,  a  conversation  which  1  had 
with  you  just  before  Walter  left  home  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  answered  Mrs.  Winnington. 
"  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  it,  I  can  assure 
you.  And  since  you  have  introduced  the 
subject,  Mr.  Brune,  I  think  it  as  well  that 
you  should  know  that  my  daughter  and  I 
have  been  put  to  the  most  serious  annoy- 
ance by  your  son's  conduct  during  the  last 
few  weeks." 

"  I  am  grieved  to  hear  it,  but  perhaps  it 
would  save  time  and  clear  the  air  if  I  were 
to  finish  what  I  have  to  say.  When  I  have 
done  we  will  sit  in  judgment  upon  Walter, 
if  you  feel  inclined  that  way.  You  say 
you  have  not  forgotten  our  interview  at 
Longbourne ;  so  you  vvill  recollect  my 
telling  you  at  the  time  that  I  should  not 
be  disposed  to  look  favorably  upon  my 
son's  marriage  with  a  penniless  girl." 

"Mr.  Brune  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Win- 
nington, red  and  wrathful,  "if  you  have 
forced  your  way  into  my  drawing-room 
merely  in  order  to  say  impertinent 
things " 

"  Now,  my  dear  lady,  why  will  you  be  in 
such  a  desperate  hurry  to  condemn  a  man 
before  the  words  are  out  of  his  mouth  ? 
What  I  was  going  to  say  was  not  imper- 
tinent ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  as  perti- 
nent as  anything  could  be.  I  was  about 
to  remark  that  circumstances  have  caused 
me  to  alter  my  mind  upon  that  point.  I 
am  now  ready  to  withdraw  all  opposition  to 
my  son's  marriage  with  your  daughter." 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  that  unworthy 
delight  which  Philip  took  in  stirring  up 
the  causeless  wrath  of  his  neighbors  must 
have  been  hereditary  in  the  Brune  family. 
Mrs.  Winnington  was  so  nearly  choked 
by  anger  that  she  could  get  out  no  more 
articulate  reply  than  a  sort  of  crow ;  and 
Mr.  Brune,  who  was  enjoying  himself 
greatly,  went  on. 

"  You  see,  at  that  time  there  was  really 
no  prospect  of  an  engagement  resulting 
in  anything,  except  disappointment.  I 
remember  to  have  mentioned  to  you  that 
I  should  not  feel  justified  in  absolutely 
forbidding  such  a  thing,  but  that  I  did  not 
think  it  desirable;  and  then,  you  know, 
you  saw  Walter  himself,  and  sent  him  to 
the  right-about  very  quickly.  All  that  was 
quite  as  it  should  be;  but  since  then  a 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of 
affairs.  Walter  is  now  better  off  than  he 
was ;  indeed,  I  may  say  that  he  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  support  a  wile  and  family  com- 
fortably ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  your 
daughter  and  he  should  not  be  married  as 
soon  as  you  please." 
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"Never !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Winning- 
ton,  "  no,  never  in  all  my  life  have  I 

But  perhaps  I  had  better  say  no  more. 
Mr.  I3rune,  I  must  request  you  to  leave 
me." 

"  Directly,  Mrs.  Winnington  ;  but  be- 
fore I  go  may  I  ask  whether  you  have 
any  objection  to  Walter  as  an  individ- 
ual ?  " 

"  The  strongest !  The  very  strongest  !  " 

"  Dear,  dear  !  how  unfortunate  !  I  was 
hoping  that  it  might  have  been  only  his 
poverty  that  repelled  you  ;  and  as  he  will 
now  be  in  receipt  of  an  income  of  from  six 

to  eight  thousand  a  year However, 

there  is  no  use  in  talking  about  what  can- 
not be;  and,  much  as  I  like  and  admire 
Miss  Winnington,  I  am  fully  alive  to  the 
fact  that  Walter  might  do  better  for  him- 
self in  a  pecuniary  sense.  Well,  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  express  my  sincere  re- 
gret and  wish  you  good-morning." 

"  Please  sit  down  again,  Mr.  Brune.  I 
don't  know  why  you  should  decide  things 
in  such  an  off-hand  way.  You  must  allow 
me  a  few  minutes  to  think  over  this  very 
unexpected  news." 

"  As  many  as  you  like,  my  dear  P/Irs. 
Winnington.  To  make  things  quite  clear 
to  you,  let  me  say  that  my  brother-in-law, 
William  Boulger,  is  dead,  and  has  left 
^^150,000  to  Walter.  By  living  quietly  in 
the  country  and  exercising  strict  economy, 
I  think  a  young  couple  might  be  able  to 
manage  upon  that." 

Mrs.  Winnington  thought  so  too.  The 
prospect  thus  thrown  open  to  Edith  was  a 
humble  one  in  comparison  with  that  which 
had  lately  seemed  to  lie  before  her ;  but, 
with  the  false  Stanniforth  lost  forever,  and 
with  no  one  at  hand  to  put  in  his  place, 
seven  thousand  a  year  was  by  no  means  to 
be  lightly  rejected,  and,  to  do  Mrs.  Win- 
nington justice,  the  fact  that  Walter  was 
the  man  of  Edith's  own  choice  counted 
for  something  with  her. 

"  I  never  allow  myself  to  be  influenced 
by  feelings  of  personal  prejudice,"  she  be- 
gan. 

"  I  have  noticed  that  you  never  do." 

"  And  although,  after  the  manner  in 
which  your  son  has  behaved  of  late,  I 
cannot  truly  say  that  I  think  well  of  him, 
still " 

"  Still,  a  rich  man  may  do  things  which 
are  not  permissible  to  a  poor  one,  and  a 
handsome  income  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins.     I  quite  enter  into  your  feelings." 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Brune,"  said  Mrs. 
Winnington,  not  without  dignity,  "but  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  you  do  enter 
into  my  feelings.     You  are  so  very  plain- 
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spoken  with  me  that  I  need  not  hesitate 
to  speak  plainly  to  you,  and  to  tell  you 
that,  if  I  were  choosing  a  husband  for 
Edith,  I  should  not  choose  your  son.  I 
think  him  a  loud  and  unrefined  young 
man,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  not 
likely  to  find  himself  in  that  position  in 
society  in  which  I  should  like  Edith  to 
move.  But  I  have  always  maintained  that 
a  parent's  interference  ought  to  be  kept 
within  certain  limits.  One  has  a  right  to 
insist  upon  birth,  adequate  means,  and 
good  character." 

"It  would  be  impossible  to  carry  mod- 
eration farther." 

"  But  beyond  that  one  is  perhaps  hardly 
entitled  to  go ;  and,  as  I  believe  that 
there  is  nothing  against  your  son's  moral 
character,  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  any 
longer  to  oppose  Edith's  choice." 

"  I  am  delighted   to  hear  you  speak  of 
Edith's  choice  as  being  made, 
be  allowed  to  see  her  before  I  go  ?  " 

"Oh,  certainly,  if  you  wish  it,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Winnington.  "I  will  ring 
and  send  for  her." 

Accordingly  Edith  was  summoned,  and 
presently  made  her  appearance,  looking 
very  pale  and  frightened.  This  was  not 
quite  what  Mr.  Brune  wanted.  He  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  had  a  few  minutes' 
conversation  in  private  with  his  future 
daughter-in-law,  but  evidently  Mrs.  Win- 
nington did  not  think  it  necessary  to  ac- 
cord him  that  privilege  ;  so  he  revealed 
the  nature  of  his  errand  in  a  few  plain 
and  direct  words,  said  as  many  pleasant 
things  as  it  was  possible  to  say  in  the 
freezing  presence  of  the  lady  upon  the 
sofa,  and  took  his  leave,  having  obtained 
permission  for  Walter  to  call  later  in  the 
day. 

The  latter,  who  had  been  awaiting  his 
father's  return  with  no  little  impatience, 
was  so  overjoyed  when  he  heard  of  his 
good  fortune  that  Mr.  Brune  felt  con- 
strained to  remind  him  that  there  was  no 
rose  without  a  thorn. 

"Mrs.  Winnington  is  your  thorn,"  said 
he.  "Don't  attempt  to  sit  upon  her;  it 
wouldn't  be  a  success.  If  you  will  be 
advised  by  me  you  will  make  up  your 
mind  at  once  to  regard  her  as  one  of  those 
inevitable  evils  which  time  alone  can  re- 
move, and  which  it  is  not  of  the  slightest 
use  to  fight  against.  Don't  fight  against 
her  this  afternoon  if  she  insults  you,  as 
she  probably  will  do.  You  have  won  the 
game,  and  you  can  afford  to  be  magnani- 
mous, or,  if  you  prefer  it,  contemptuous." 

Walter  declared  that  he  was  neither 
going  to  quarrel  with  Mrs.  Winnington 
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nor  to  treat  her  with  contempt.  He  was 
determined  to  make  friends  with  the  old 
lady,  he  said  ;  whereat  Mr.  Brune  laughed. 

And  yet  the  task  did  not  prove  so  diffi- 
cult a  one  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
The  fact  was  that  Mrs.  Winnington  was 
not  ill-pleased  at  the  turn  which  matters 
had  taken;  and,  though  it  would  have 
been  unreasonable  to  expect  of  her  that 
she  should  have  acknowledged  as  much 
to  Mr.  Brune,  she  did  not  mind  saying  so 
to  Walter.  Full  well  she  knew  that  Tom 
Stanniforths  did  not  grow  on  every  bush  ; 
and  if  there  was  any  humiliation  in  the 
position  of  having  to  welcome  to-day  the 
man  whom  she  would  have  turned  out  of 
her  house  yesterday,  she  was  not  con- 
scious of  it.  Her  own  view  of  the  case 
was  that  she  had  done  her  duty  through- 
out, and  had  now  been  rewarded  —  not 
fully,  still,  as  sufficiently  as  could  be  hoped 
for  in  a  world  where  rewards  and  punish- 
ments have  no  direct  connection  with 
desert.  She  received  Walter  graciously 
and  patronizingly,  and  after  a  time  walked 
up-stairs  without  assistance,  leaving  him 
and  Edith  in  possession  of  the  drawing- 
room.  The  dialogue  which  ensued  be- 
tween these  happy  lovers  may  be  left  to 
be  filled  up  by  such  readers  as  care  to 
exercise  their  imagination  in  that  way. 

From  thenceforth  Mrs.  Winnington 
talked  no  more  about  dying.  Her  health 
and  spirits  returned  with  surprising  rapid- 
ity; and  in  a  day  or  two  she  was  able  to 
go  and  see  Margaret,  who  was  by  no 
means  in  so  good  a  case  either  as  regarded 
one  or  the  other.  The  cough  which  had 
so  alarmed  Hugh  was  indeed  better,  but 
the  patient's  general  condition  was  far 
from  being  satisfactory.  She  was  languid 
and  nervous,  and  when  her  mother  scold- 
ed her  affectionately  for  her  "really  too 
preposterous  escapade,"  she  began  to  cry. 

"I  cannot  understand  dear  Margaret," 
Mrs.  Winnington  complained  to  Hugh. 
"  I  suppose  she  is  glad  to  see  me,  but 
really  one  would  never  imagine  it  from 
her  manner.  A  short  time  ago  she  would 
have  been  delighted  to  hear  of  dear  Edith's 
engagement,  but  now  it  scarcely  seems  to 
interest  her.  I  cannot  get  her  to  talk  at 
ill.  Has  she  anything  on  her  mind,  do 
you  think.?" 

*'It  takes  a  little  lime  to  recover  from 
a  severe  nervous  shock,"  Hugh  answered. 
•*She  ought  to  have  a  complete  change  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  managed." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Winnington,  "  I  am 
quite  ready  to  take  her  to  Homburg  as 
soon  as  she  likes  now.  Of  course,  if  dear 
Edith's  wedding  is  to  take  place  in  the 


autumn,  I  cannot  say  how  long  I  may  be 
able  to  remain  abroad;  but  dear  Marga- 
ret may  certainly  count  upon  me  for  three 
weeks  or  a  month." 

Hugh,  however,  had  found  out  that 
Margaret  did  not  wish  to  go  abroad  with 
her  mother;  so  he  answered  evasively 
that  he  was  afraid  Homburg  would  not 
exactly  do.  Switzerland,  perhaps, would 
be  a  more  suitable  place.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  thought  that  Margaret  should 
make  her  plans  irrespectively  of  Mrs. 
Winnington's.  He  did  not  care  to  tell 
that  lady  of  the  other  wedding  which  was 
imminent;  nor  did  he  think  it  necessary 
to  mention  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
true  cause  of  Margaret's  depression.  He 
himself  found  it  difficult  to  sympathize 
with  his  friend  in  this  trouble.  He  was 
very  sorry,  but  he'  could  not  say  much. 
The  fellow  was  so  absolutely  worthless  ! 
He  had  broken  the  news  as  gently  as  he 
could  ;  he  had  dwelt  as  little  as  possible 
upon  Signora  Tommasini's  age,  and  he 
had  carefully  abstained  from  saying  a 
word  about  sordid  motives;  but  he  had 
not  found  himself  able  to  make  excuses 
for  Philip.  "  He'll  make  them  for  himself 
a  deal  better  than  I  should  for  him,"  the 
colonel  had  thought,  with  a  rather  bitter 
laugh.  "H  anybody  can  persuade  Mar- 
garet that  black  is  white,  he  is  the  man  to 
do  it." 

Perhaps  Philip's  confidence  in  his  per- 
suasive powers  was  not  so  great ;  certain 
it  is  that  he  never  came  to  make  those 
excuses.  For  three  long  days  Margaret 
waited  impatiently,  expecting  every  hour 
to  hear  his  step  upon  the  stairs;  but  he 
failed  to  redeem  his  promise,  and  upon 
the  fourth  morning  a  note  arrived  from 
him,  in  which  he  stated  plainly  that  he 
"could  not  bring  himself  to  face  it." 

"  What  would  be  the  use,"  he  wrote, 
"of  my  coming  to  be  forgiven — for  of 
course  I  should  be  forgiven  —  and  of  our 
trying  to  persuade  ourselves  that  things 
can  ever  be  the  same  again  as  they  used 
to  be?  It  is  wiser  to  make  an  end  and 
finish  of  it  at  once,  Meg;  and  if  you  can 
get  yourself  to  think  of  me  as  if  I  were 
dead,  that  will  be  best.  For  a  great  many 
years  I  have  been  your  lapdog,  and  you 
have  been  wonderfully  good  and  kind  to 
me  —  only,  unfortunately,  you  didn't  know 
that  all  lapdogs  require  whipping  —  and 
now  I  am  going  to  be  Signora  Tomma- 
sini's lapdog.  I  don't  think  you  would 
care  about  the  divided  ownership,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  I  couldn't  endure  it. 
You  will  set  me  down  as  ungrateful  and 
heartless  ;  and  Colonel  Kenyon  will  con- 
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firm  your  opinion,  I  have  no  doubt.  So 
be  it ;  only  I  think  you  will  see,  some  day, 
that  the  best  proof  of  gratitude  that  I 
could  give  you  was  to  take  myself  off  your 
hands  and  out  of  your  life." 

In  her  distress  Margaret  showed  these 
words  to  Colonel  Kenyon,  who  read  them 
and  shook  his  head. 

"  I  don't  know  what  Philip  means,"  she 
said.  "  Why  should  he  talk  about  for- 
giveness ?  He  has  a  right  to  marry  whom 
he  pleases,  and  he  has  done  me  no  wrong, 
however  sorry  he  may  have  made  me. 
Why  should  he  mind  seeing  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  to  hit  a  man  when  he  is 
down,"  answered  Hugh;  "but  it  seems 
to  me  that  all  that  is  nothing  but  tall  talk, 
and  that  he  only  refuses  to  meet  you  be- 
cause he  shrinks  from  the  humiliation  of 
it.  I  know  nothing  about  Signora  Tom- 
masini,  but  one  cannot  suppose  that  she 
would  be  a  person  whom  you  could  receive 
upon  terms  of  equality,  and  I  presume 
that  he  understands  that.  It  sounds  a 
hard  thing  to  say,  but  I  can't  help  agree- 
ing with  him  that  it  would  be  best  if  you 
could  look  upon  him  as  dead." 

Margaret  said  very  little  more.  It  was 
not  in  her  power  to  do  as  she  was  ad- 
vised, though  doubtless  it  might  be  expe- 
dient to  make  a  pretence  at  doing  so. 
The  total  failure  of  her  life  was  very 
evident  to  her;  but  that  did  not  make  it 
any  easier  to  forget  the  past  and  start 
afresh.  "  What  am  I  to  do  now  ?  "  she 
ejaculated  to  herself,  after  Hugh  had  left 
her ;  and  all  day  long  this  question  kept 
echoing  and  re-echoing  itself  in  a  tired 
brain.  What  was  she  to  do?  what  was 
she  to  do  1 

By  way  of  practical  answer  came  a  kind 
letter  from  Tom  Stanniforth,  who  had 
heard  something  of  her  projects,  entreat- 
ing her  to  come  down  to  Longbourne,  and 
start  a  poor  bachelor  in  the  way  of  house- 
keeping and  dealing  with  the  tyrannical 
Mrs.  Prosser,  who  remained  in  charge  of 
the  establishment.  It  might  be  a  con- 
venience to  Margaret,  he  said,  to  be  in 
her  own  house  for  a  time  before  going 
abroad,  and  it  would  be  a  true  charity  to 
him  if  she  would  give  him  a  few  direc- 
tions. 

A  somewhat  similar  invitation  reached 
Colonel  Kenyon,  who  was  begged  to  un- 
derstand that  his  right  to  make  himself  at 
home  at  Longbourne  remained  the  same, 
although  the  house  had  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  one  member  of  the  Stanniforth 
family  into  the  temporary  occupancy  of 
another. 

It  thus  came  to  pass  that  in  the  early 


days  of  August  very  nearly  the  same 
party  assembled  round  the  Longbourne 
dinner-table  as  had  met  there  a  year  be- 
fore ;  for  Mrs.  Winnington  and  Edith  had 
been  induced,  without  much  pressing,  to 
avail  themselves  of  Mr.  Stanniforth's  hos- 
pitality. There  was  only  one  absentee, 
and  probably  only  one  person  missed 
him.  Walter  did  say  one  evening  that  he 
wished  poor  old  Philip  could  be  there  to 
keep  them  alive;  but  this  remark  was  re- 
ceived with  such  emphatic  silence  that  it 
was  not  repeated  ;  and,  in  truth,  so  far  as 
he  himself  was  concerned,  Walter  did  not 
feel  that  the  society  in  which  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  left  anything  to 
be  desired. 

As  the  result  of  many  family  conclaves, 
it  had  been  finally  decided  that  Margaret 
was  to  engage  a  companion  to  accompany 
her  to  Switzerland,  whither  Hugh,  whom 
a  step  in  rank  had  deprived  of  the  com- 
mand of  his  battery  and  of  all  present 
employment,  was  likewise  to  travel  with 
her.  An  advertisement  was  accordingly 
put  in  the  papers,  which  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  numerous  singular-looking  per- 
sons down  to  Crayminster  to  be  inter- 
viewed by  Mrs.  Winnington,  and  promptly 
dismissed  as  altogether  unsuitable.  Mar- 
garet was  beginning  to  despair,  when  an 
excellent  and  unexpected  substitute  for  a 
companion  presented  herself  in  the  person 
of  Miss  Brune. 

Nellie  had  been  anything  but  pleased 
by  Mr.  Stanniforth's  appearance  as  tenant 
of  Longbourne ;  and  she  had  thought  fit 
to  give  him  a  very  cool  reception  the  first 
time  that  he  walked  over  to  Broom  Leas. 
This,  however,  had  not  prevented  him 
from  calling  again  the  next  day,  and  the 
next,  and  every  day  ;  and  his  manner  had 
been  such  as  to  leave  her  in  no  doubt  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  repeat  ere  long  the 
offer  which  he  had  made  without  success 
upon  a  previous  occasion.  Now,  Nellie 
was  not  ignorant  of  what  had  been  taking 
place  in  London  during  the  past  few 
months,  and  her  belief  was  that  she  un- 
derstood Mr.  Stanniforth  thoroughly.  He 
would  have  been  glad  to  marry  Edith,  if 
Walter  had  not  interfered.  Failing  Edith, 
he  would  now  be  willing  enough  to  marry 
her;  and,  failing  her,  he  would  have  no 
objection,  she  supposed,  to  marrying 
somebody  else.  One  could  not  be  exactly 
angry  with  the  man,  since  it  was  evident 
that  he  really  meant  no  offence ;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  was  very  disagreeable  to 
be  annoyed  by  the  preliminary  courtship 
in  which  he  chose  to  indulge;  and  as 
there  was  apparently  no  hope  of  making 
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him  understand  the  futility  of  that  proc- 
ess, the  only  thing  to  be  done  seemed  to 
be  to  run  away  from  him.  Nellie,  there- 
fore, had  decided  upon  paying  a  long  visit 
to  her  Aunt  Elizabeth,  an  ancient  dame 
who  dwelt  far  away  in  the  west  of  En- 
gland, and  it  was  without  any  idea  of 
being  taken  at  her  word  that  she  remarked 
one  morning  to  Mrs.  Stanniforth,  "Ah! 
I  wish  you  would  carry  me  off  to  foreign 
parts  with  you  as  your  companion.  I 
shouldn't  ask  for  any  salary." 

Margaret  jumped  at  the  suggestion. 
Probably  she  was  the  only  person  at 
Longbourne  or  Broom  Leas  who  was  still 
in  the  dark  as  to  Mr.  Stanniforth's  pur- 
pose, and  she  was  under  the  impression 
that  Nellie  needed  change  of  scene  al- 
most as  m.uch  as  she  did  herself.  Had 
not  her  clay-footed  idol  once  been  Nellie's 
idol  too?  The  whole  matter  was  ar- 
ranged, Mr.  Brune's  consent  had  been 
obtained,  and  the  travellers  were  off  al- 
most before  the  astounded  Tom  Stanni- 
forth could  draw  his  breath. 

"Looked  at  in  the  light  of  a  practical 
joke,  I  must  acknowledge  that  this  is  a 
great  success,"  he  said,  in  rueful  accents, 
to  Edith,  who  could  not  help  laughing  at 
his  discomfiture.  "  Here  am  I  with  a  big 
house  on  my  hands  that  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  with,  and  I  daren't  shut  it  up 
and  go  away  now.  I  feel  exactly  like  a 
man  who  has  taken  a  moor  for  the  season, 
and  finds  on  the  morning  after  his  arrival 
that  all  the  birds  are  dead." 

"  Your  bird  will  come  back,"  said  Edith 
consolingly. 

"  Yes,  but  when  ?  And  when  she  does 
come  back,  what  chance  will  there  be  for 
me  ?  What  am  I  to  think  of  her  going  off 
like  this  the  mom.ent  that  I  appear.?" 

"  I  know  what  I  think,"  answered 
Edith :  "  I  think  you  have  scared  her 
away.  You  made  too  sure  of  her,  and  I 
dare  say  you  let  her  see  it;  which  is  not 
at  all  the  sort  of  thing  that  Nellie  would 
like.  But  never  mind.  If  she  had  meant 
to  refuse  you  again  she  would  not  have 
gone  away." 

In  ha|)py  ignorance  of  the  unwarrant- 
able deduction  that  was  being  drawn  from 
her  retreat,  Nellie  was  at  that  moment 
seated  in  the  corner  of  a  French  railway 
carriage,  enjoying  that  exhilaration  and 
sense  of  freedom  which  we  alone  among 
all  nations  experience  when  we  leave  our 
native  land.  We  are  generally  very  glad 
to  get  home  again,  and  we  complain  with 
much  bitterness  of  our  discomforts  during 
our  absence  ;  but  who  does  not  know  the 
feeling  of  exultation  with  which  that  strip 


of  tumbling  gray  sea,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  are  all  manner  of  worries  and  fet- 
ters, is  left  behind  ?  Besides,  some  of  us 
like  to  feel  the  warm  sun  on  our  backs  for 
once  in  a  while. 

The  small  party  which  travelled  in  a 
leisurely  way  from  Paris  to  Dijon,  and 
from  Dijon  to  Bale,  and  so  up  to  the 
regions  of  purer  air,  which  it  was  con- 
sidered desirable  that  Margaret  should 
breathe,  grumbled  at  nothing  —  not  even 
at  the  antiquated  French  railway  system, 
which  delights  to  throw  stumbling-blocks 
in  the  path  of  leisurely  travellers,  nor  at 
the  horde  of  objectionable  compatriots 
who  jostled  them  at  every  halting-place. 
Nor  did  any  of  them  express  a  wish  to 
return  home.  The  subject  of  home  was, 
indeed,  but  little  touched  upon  between 
them,  and  the  names  of  those  whom  they 
had  left  there  were  seldom  on  their  lips. 
It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  speak  of 
one  without  mentioning  others,  whose 
recent  proceedings,  it  was  felt,  were  best 
not  alluded  to.  Letters  reached  them 
from  time  to  time  —  letters  from  Long- 
bourne  and  from  Homburg;  and  one 
morning  there  came  a  newspaper  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  nuptials  of  Signora 
Tommasini  and  an  elaborate  description 
of  the  bride's  dress.  Over  this  Margaret 
shed  a  few  tears ;  but  she  was  careful  to 
conceal  both  the  tears  and  the  newspaper 
from  her  companions.  They  left  her  a 
good  deal  to  herself,  having  discovered 
that  that  was  what  she  liked  best ;  and  on 
sunny  mornings,  when  Hugh  was  stretch- 
ing his  long  legs  in  rambles  over  the  hills 
and  faraway,  and  when  Nellie  had  started 
on  an  excursion  with  some  of  the  ac- 
quaintances who  are  quite  sure  to  be  met 
with  in  every  hole  and  corner  of  Switzer- 
land in  the  month  of  August,  she  would 
sit  for  hours  in  the  shade,  gazing  at  white 
threads  of  distant  water-falls,  at  slopes 
shaggy  with  the  dark  pines,  at  silver  mists 
curling  among  the  rock  and  snow-fields 
above  them  — and  thinking,  thinking. 

In  that  silence  and  peace  and  solitude 
her  wounds  were  gradually  healing  over 
—  or  so  she  believed.  Long  before,  in 
London,  she  had  realized  the  mistakes  of 
her  life;  but  these  were  no  longer  so 
painful  to  her  that  she  could  not  bear  to 
face  them.  It  was  best  to  recognize  the 
truth.  She  supposed  that  her  mother  and 
Philip  were  rather  selfish  people.  Hugh 
evidently  thought  so;  and  Hugh,  who  was 
much  better  and  wiser  than  she,  was  al- 
ways right.  But  when  this  was  admitted, 
what  more  was  there  to  be  said,  except 
that  she  might  have  spared  herself  some 
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pain  if  she  had  admitted  it  a  h'ttle  sooner? 
To  one  of  them,  at  least,  she  could  not 
accuse  herself  of  havings  done  any  harm  ; 
while  she  had  so  greatly  injured  the  other 
by  her  foolish  fondness  that  she  had  as- 
suredly no  right  whatever  to  complain  of 
him  for  turning  away  from  her  now.  And 
if  there  was  not  much  comfort  m  the  lat- 
ter reflection,  she  persuaded  herself  that 
there  was  —  which  is  very  nearly  the  same 
thing.  Some  comfort  also  she  derived 
from  the  conviction  that  her  troubles  had 
taught  her  to  appreciate  the  one  faithful 
friend  whose  faithfulness  and  friendship 
she  had  always  accepted  too  much  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  whose  gentle  at- 
tempts to  open  her  eyes  she  had  so  often 
resented.  Poor  Hugh  !  she  had  never 
liked  hitherto  to  think  of  that  offer  of 
marriage  that  he  had  made  her  a  year 
before,  but  now  she  did  not  mind  looking 
back  upon  it.  Could  it  be  true,  she  won- 
dered, that  he  had  loved  her,  as  he  said, 
before  Jack  had  come.?  Probably  it  was 
not  quite  true  ;  for  men  always  said  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  Hugh  had  evidently  put 
all  thought  of  the  subject  away  from  him. 
She  was  half  sorry  that  he  should  be  con- 
soled so  soon  ;  and  yet  she  could  hardly 
have  wished  it  to  be  otherwise,  for  she 
was  very  certain  that  she  could  never 
have  married  him. 

Hugh,  meanwhile,  was  biding  his  time, 
He  understood,  to  some  extent,  the  grad- 
ual awakening  process  through  which 
Margaret  was  passing;  and,  like  a  sensi- 
ble man,  he  took  long  walks,  and  allowed 
nature  to  do  her  own  work  in  her  own 
way.  One  day  he  took  it  into  his  head 
that  he  would  like  to  go  up  the  Fins- 
teraarhorn  ;  and  during  the  night  of  his 
absence  a  terrific  thunder-storm  broke 
over  the  higher  peaks,  insomuch  that 
Margaret,  who  could  get  no  sleep  for 
thinking  of  the  perils  to  which  the  adven- 
turous climber  might  be  exposed,  knocked 
up  Nellie  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
take  her  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
despatching  a  search  party  across  the 
glacier.  On  the  following  evening,  how- 
ever, Hugh  came  limping  back,  having 
triumphantly  achieved  his  object,  and 
having  met  with  no  worse  disaster  than  a 
smart  blow  on  the  shin  from  a  falling 
stone;  which  little  inconvenience  was 
more  than  compensated  for  by  Marga- 
ret's expressions  of  compassion  and  con- 
cern. 

"You  must  not  go  up  any  more  moun- 
tains," she  said  decisively;  "it  is  too 
dangerous,  and  you  ought  not  to  risk  your 
life  in  that  foolish  way.     What  would  be- 


come of  me  if  you  were  to  tumble  over  a 
precipice  and  break  your  neck?" 

"  Are  you  beginning  to  think  of  your- 
self at  last?"  asked  Hugh,  with  a  smile. 

"Hush!"  she  answered;  "you  know 
very  well  that  I  have  always  thought  of 
myself.  But  you  will  take  care,  won't 
you?  I  haven't  so  many  friends  that  I 
can  afford  to  lose  one." 

Hugh  promised  that  he  would  be  cau- 
tion itself  for  the  future;  but  after  that 
day  Mrs.  Stanniforth  became  restless  and 
anxious  to  descend  to  a  lower  level  of 
habitation.  She  had  had  enough  of  the 
mountains,  she  said;  they  were  so  far 
more  beautiful  when  seen  from  a  distance. 
And  it  was  getting  too  late  in  the  year  to 
linger  in  such  high  quarters  ;  and  the  food 
was  bad;  and  it  was  so  miserably  uncom- 
fortable when  it  rained  —  and  in  short  she 
would  give  her  companions  no  peace  until 
they  had  consented  to  go  down  into  the 
heat  and  civilization  of  Geneva. 

But  Geneva  evidently  would  not  do  for 
more  than  a  day  or  two,  and  it  was  soon 
agreed  that  a  move  should  be  made  to 
Ouchy.  This  resolution  was  arrived  at 
on  the  quay,  whither  our  three  friends 
had  strolled  'out  one  evening  after  dinner ; 
and  while  Hugh  was  pointing  to  the  place 
where  Mont  Blanc  ought  to  have  been 
visible,  a  cheery  and  familiar  voice  called 
out  behind  them,  "So  here  you  are! 
What  a  happy  chance  that  I  should  have 
thought  of  taking  a  walk  this  evening! 
I  meant  to  have  started  for  the  Aeggisch- 
horn,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  after 
you." 

"Tom!"  exclaimed  Margaret,  in  ac- 
cents of  extreme  surprise.  "  What  in 
the  world  has  brought  you  to  Switzer- 
land?" 

"The  Paris  and  Lyons  Railway  and  the 
habits  of  a  lifetime,"  answered  Mr.  Stan- 
niforth ;  and  he  might  have  added,  "The 
friendly  counsels  of  Edith  Winnington." 
"  I  almost  always  do  go  abroad  at  this 
time  of  year,  you  know,"  he  said. 

This  might  or  might  not  be  true ;  but 
Margaret  could  not  help  concluding,  from 
a  certain  hilarious  self-consciousness  on 
Tom  Stanniforth's  part,  that  there  was 
more  in  this  sudden  appearance  of  his 
than  met  the  eye. 

"  I  do  wonder,"  she  said  to  Hugh,  later 
in  the  evening,  when  Nellie  had  gone  to 
bed  and  Mr.  Stanniforth  had  likewise  re- 
tired, after  in  the  most  matter-of-course 
way  declaring  his  intention  of  accompa- 
nying the  party  to  Ouchy  —  "I  do  wonder 
what  can  have  made  Tom  think  of  join- 
ins:  us." 
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"  Ah  !  "  said  Hugh,  "  what  could  it  have 
been?" 

"You  don't  mean  to  say " 

Colonel  Kenyon  began  to  laugh.  "  Isn't 
it  an  extraordinary  thing,"  said  he,  "that 
I,  an  innocent  old  bachelor,  should  always 
be  the  one  to  enlighten  a  person  of  your 
experience  as  to  the  love-making  that  is 
going  on  under  your  nose?  Didn't  I  tell 
you  about  young  Brune  and  Edith  long 
ago?  And  now  you  see  that  there  was 
another  little  affair  in  progress  to  which 
you  were  blind." 

"  Oh,  but,"  answered  Margaret,  anxious 
to  vindicate  her  character  for  insight,  "I 
was  not  altogether  blind.  That  is,  I 
thought  at  one  time  that  he  admired  her 
a  good  deal ;  and " 

"Only  you  were  determined  at  that 
time  that  Miss  Brune's  affections  were  to 
be  otherwise  engaged  —  not  to  speak  of 
his  ?  People  have  a  troublesome  way  of 
choosing  for  themselves,  though." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  Nellie  has  chosen," 
said  Margaret. 

"  Well,  we  shall  see.  We  may  get  some 
amusement  out  of  watching  them  —  you 
and  I." 

chapter  xxxvii. 
"yes"  and  "no." 

The  amusement  which  Colonel  Kenyon 
had  anticipated  from  watching  the  prog- 
ress of  Tom's  suit  was  furnished  to  him 
in  as  liberal  a  measure  as  he  could  have 
wished  on  the  following  day,  when  the 
whole  party  took  steamer  for  Ouchy. 
They  all  knew  so  perfectly  well  what  Mr. 
Stanniforth  was  there  for,  they  were  all 
so  determined  to  behave  as  if  they  didn't 
know,  and  were  so  conscious  withal  of 
their  total  inability  to  deceive  one  anoth- 
er, that  their  conversation  throughout  the 
voyage  down  the  lake  was  of  a  most  po- 
lite, formal,  and  unnatural  kind.  The  two 
lookers-on  were  more  than  once  upon  the 
brink  of  an  outburst  of  untimely  laughter. 

As  for  the  principals,  one  of  them  was 
a  great  deal  too  much  in  earnest,  and  the 
other  was  a  great  deal  too  angry,  to  laugh. 
Nellie  thought  that  Mr.  Stanniforth  had 
taken  a  decided  liberty  in  joining  them 
without  having  even  troubled  himself  to 
find  out  first  whether  he  was  wanted  or 
not;  but  what  angered  her  far  more  than 
this  free-and-easy  conduct  was  the  good- 
humored  satisfaction  of  his  face,  which 
seemed  to  say,  as  plainly  as  if  the  words 
had  been  spoken,  that  he  was  quite  confi- 
dent of  obtaining  what  he  came  to  Swit- 
zerland   to   seek.     She   was   also   much 
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displeased  with  Mrs.  Stanniforth  and 
Colonel  Kenyon,  who,  after  the  first  hour, 
kept  on  making  the  most  desperate  efforts 
to  leave  her  alone  with  her  persecutor. 
These  efforts  she  was  determined  to  de- 
feat, and  indeed  did  defeat ;  though  at  the 
cost  of  some  personal  loss  of  dignity,  and 
of  a  considerable  increase  in  the  general 
absurdity  of  the  situation.  Nothing,  she 
resolved,  should  induce  her  to  quit  Mrs. 
Stanniforth's  side  for  a  moment.  If  Mar- 
garet expressed  a  wish  to  go  forward  and 
enjoy  the  view  which  was  partly  hidden 
from  the  first-class  passengers  by  an  awn- 
ing, Nellie  at  once  became  fired  by  a  sim- 
ilar ambition  ;  in  the  same  manner  she 
shifted  about  a  dozen  times  from  the  sun- 
shine to  the  shade  and  back  again  ;  and 
when  at  last  Margaret,  in  despair,  said 
that  she  was  tired,  and  would  go  and  lie 
down  in  the  cabin  for  a  little,  Nellie  im- 
mediately discovered  that  she  also  was 
tired,  and  would  like  to  lie  down.  The 
other  passengers  must  have  thought  that 
these  four  people  were  playing  a  game  of 
follow-my-leader  when  they  saw  the  eld- 
erly lady  perpetually  starting  up  and 
walking  quickly  away,  followed  in  hot 
haste  by  the  younger,  who,  in  her  turn, 
was  pursued  by  the  two  men. 

But  such  tactics  were,  at  best,  but  a 
sorry  makeshift,  and  evidently  could  not 
be  persevered  in  for  long.  They  were  so 
far  successful  that  Mr.  Stanniforth  did  not 
get  a  single  opportunity  for  private  con- 
versation with  Miss  Brune  on  board  the 
steamer;  but  once  on  shore,  it  was  easier 
for  him  to  achieve  his  purpose,  aided  as 
he  was  by  two  unsolicited  confederates, 
and  before  the  day  was  over  Nellie  had 
walked  unsuspectingly  into  a  trap  which 
was  laid  for  her  without  any  collusion  on 
the  part  of  her  ensnarers.  Margaret  went 
into  her  own  room  to  rest  immediately  on 
arriving  at  the  hotel,  and  Miss  Brune 
thought  there  could  be  no  danger  in  as- 
senting to  Colonel  Kenyon's  proposition 
that  they  should  stroll  up  and  have  a  look 
at  Lausanne  before  dinner.  It  was,  of 
course,  inevitable  that  Mr.  Stanniforth 
should  accompany  them  ;  but  that  she  did 
not  mind,  so  long  as  there  was  a  third 
person  present.  What  she  had  omitted 
to  take  into  account  was  the  malevolence 
of  Colonel  Kenyon,  who,  as  soon  as  thev 
had  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  said  sud- 
denly, — 

"  By-the-by,  I  have  got  to  go  to  the 
bankers',  and  I  am  afraid  they  may  keep 
me  some  time.  You  had  better  not  wait 
for  me;  I'll  follow  you  down  when  I've 
finished  my  business." 
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"  Oh,  but  we  would  much  rather  wait," 
objected  Nellie;  "it  can't  take  more  than 
five  minutes  to  change  a  few  circular 
notes.  Or,  perhaps,"  she  added,  "if  Mr. 
Stanniforth  is  in  a  hurry,  he  would  walk 
on,  and  /  might  wait." 

"  I'll  do  anything  I'm  told,  except  walk 
back  alone,"  said  Mr.  Stanniforth  accom- 
modatingly. 

"  Oh,  you  must  really  both  of  you  go  ! 
Couldn't  think  of  keeping  you,"  cried  the 
perfidious  Hugh,  hurrying  away  to  avoid 
farther  argument. 

Thus  brought  to  bay,  Nellie  recovered 
her  courage.  She  reflected  that  it  would 
be  quite  within  her  power  to  hold  Mr. 
Stanniforth  at  a  distance,  and  perhaps, 
after  all,  he  would  have  the  good  taste  not 
to  seize  this  very  early  occcasion  of  say- 
ing what  she  was  afraid  he  meant  to  say 
sooner  or  later.  Nevertheless,  his  first 
remark  disconcerted  her  a  little. 

"  You  must  all  have  been  rather  sur- 
prised at  my  coming  abroad,  after  having 
taken  Longbourne  with  the  express  in- 
tention of  spending  the  summer  there." 

"  Did  you  express  an  intention  of  spend- 
ing the  summer  there  ? "  she  asked.  "  But 
of  course  you  were  not  bound  to  do  so  un- 
less you  liked." 

"Well,  no.  And,  under  the  circum- 
stances, as  you  may  imagine,  I  did  not 
like." 

"  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  rather 
dull  after  Mrs.  Winnington  and  Edith 
went  away." 

"Just  so — after  Mrs.  Winnington  and 
her  daughter  went  away.  Do  you  know,  I 
never  was  more  mistaken  about  anybody 
in  my  life  than  I  was  about  your  future 
sister-in-law.  This  time  last  year  I  was 
inclined  to  set  her  down  as  a  rather  in- 
sipid sort  of  girl,  with  a  pretty  face  and  no 
brains  to  speak  of,  but  now  I  have  quite 
changed  my  opinion  of  her,  and  I  think 
her  as  clever  as  she  is  pretty.  She  and 
I  struck  up  a  great  friendship  in  Lon- 
don." 

"  So  I  heard,"  Nellie  could  not  help 
saying,  in  a  tone  which  implied  that  she 
had  heard  of  something  more  than  friend- 
ship. 

"  Oh  !  "  answered  Tom,  "  I  know  what 
you  mean,  and  I  am  not  going  to  make 
any  secret  of  it  to  you.  I  proposed  to 
Miss  Winnington,  and  she  refused  me; 
and  then  it  was  that  we  made  friends." 

"  I  thought,"  said  Nellie,  with  her  nose 
in  the  air,  "that  one  was  supposed  never 
to  talk  about  things  of  that  kind." 

"  One  is  surely'entitled  to  say  that  one 
has  been  refused.     And,  besides,  I  had  a 
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reason  for  mentioning  it  to  you.  Miss 
Brune.  I  wanted  to  explain  to  you  how 
it  was  that  I  ever  came  to  make  that  pro- 
posal at  all.  For,  after  what  I  said  to 
you  in  November  last,  you  must  have 
thought  it  rather  extraordinary  in  me  to 
do  so." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  done  so," 
answered  Nellie,  who  was  now  posting 
down  the  hill  at  a  great  pace;  "and  if  I 
had,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  extraor- 
dinary—  not  in  the  least  extraordinary. 
And  I  hate  explanations." 

"  You  will  listen  to  mine,  though,  I 
hope.  I  won't  make  it  long,  and  I  should 
get  through  it  so  much  more  quickly  if  I 
might  sit  still  instead  of  running.  Here 
is  a  bench.  Won't  you  sit  down  for  a 
few  minutes.  Miss  Brune,  and  let  me  say 
what  I  have  to  say  ?  " 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Nellie  despair- 
ingly. She  seated  herself  at  one  end  of 
the  bench  pointed  out  to  her,  and  laid 
down  her  sunshade  lengthways  beside 
her,  so  that  only  a  small  space  was  left  at 
the  opposite  extremity  for  Mr.  Stanni- 
forth. 

Of  this  he  uncomplainingly  availed  him- 
self, and  began. 

"  I  will  confess  at  once  that  I  acted  very 
foolishly,  and  that,  if  I  had  been  left  to 
myself,  I  should  have  committed  a  mis- 
take which  I  should  have  regretted  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.  My  only  excuse  is  that 
I  had  a  sort  of  idea  that  it  would  be  nec- 
essary for  me  to  marry  some  time  or 
other.  My  father  went  on  bothering  me 
about  it,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  a  case  of 
giving  in  then,  or  next  year,  or  the  year 
after,  and  I  thought  Miss  Winnington 
was  a  very  nice,  amiable  girl,  and " 

"Really,  Mr.  Stanniforth,"  interrupted 
Nellie,  half  laughing,  "you  need  not  make 
all  these  excuses.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
you  and  your  father  were  quite  right ;  but 
I  can't  see  what  concern  this  is  of  mine." 

"Well,  I  wanted  just  to  explain  to  you 
how  it  happened.  The  woman  whom  I 
loved  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  an- 
other man,  and  I  didn't  much  care  whom 
I  married  myself,  so  long  as  she  was  not 
a  termagant.  So,  as  I  told  you,  I  pro- 
posed to  Miss  Winnington,  who  not  only 
refused  me,  but  in  the  kindest  way  pointed 
out  to  me  what  a  fool  I  had  been  to  ask 
her.  She  got  the  truth  out  of  me  (which 
was  the  more  easy,  as  she  had  guessed 
it  all  beforehand),  and  then  she  told  me 
that  your  engagement  to  Marescalchi  was 
at  an  end;  after  which  she  strongly  ad- 
vised me  to  try  again.  And  so  —  here  I 
am." 
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"You  and  Edith  seem  to  have  thought 
that  what  you  call  'trying  again'  was  a 
very  simple  matter,"  observed  Nellie. 

"No,  indeed!  I  did  not  think  that  it 
would  be  a  simple  matter  to  succeed;  but 
of  course  what  I  had  to  do  was  simple 
enough.  What  more  caji  I  do  than  come 
and  ask  you  whether  I  may  hope  ?  I  told 
you  last  November  —  and  I  am  sure  you 
don't  think  that  I  would  tell  a  lie  —  that  I 
had  never  loved  any  one  but  you.  I  have 
not  changed  since  then." 

,"  You  seem  to  forget  that  you  have  been 
all  but  engaged  to  somebody  else  since 
then." 

"  No,  I  don't.  And  you  have  been  quite 
engaged  to  somebody  else." 

"  Mr.  Stanniforth,  I  never  met  any  one 
the  least  like  you.  You  speak  as  if  my 
case  were  the  same  as  yours.  I  said  to 
you  that  day  that  —  that " 

"You  said  no  that  day." 

"Very  well?" 

"And  are  you  going  to  say  no  now? 
If  you  are,  say  it  quickly,  and  1  will  prom- 
ise never  to  persecute  you  again.  I  know 
you  are  too  honest  to  trifle  with  me." 

After  all,  it  was  Hugh  who  got  down 
the  hill  first.  He  had  been  sitting  for  a 
long  time  in  the  garden  of  the  hotel  when 
Tom  Stanniforth  joined  him,  with  a  radi- 
ant countenance,  and  said  he  had  come  to 
be  congratulated. 

"  It's  all  right,  my  dear  Kenyon,  and 
I'm  the  happiest  man  in  Europe.  I  can 
hardly  believe  it's  true." 

"Oh!"  said  Hugh,  with  a  calm  smile, 
"  I  could  have  told  you  long  ago  that  it 
was  going  to  be  all  right." 

Mr.  Stanniforth  stared.  "The  deuce 
you  could!"  said  he.  "Then  you  knew 
more  than  she  did  herself;  for  she  assured 
me  that  she  fully  intended  to  refuse  me 
up  to  the  last  moment." 

"  Ah,  I  dare  say.  Lookers-on,  you  know 
—  I  am  condemned  to  be  a  looker-on  all 
my  days."  And  Hugh  sighed,  and  shortly 
afterward  went  into  the  house,  where  he 
found  that  Margaret  had  already  been  in- 
formed of  the  news. 

It  was  perhaps  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  society  of  two  blissful  lovers  that 
the  patient  colonel  should  have  become 
eager  to  know  his  own  fate  once  for  all. 
He  did  not  speak  at  once  ;  but  a  certain 
change  came  over  him  which  Margaret 
could  not  misunderstand,  and,  when  he 
did  speak,  she  was  not  only  prepared  for 
what  he  was  going  to  say,  but  was  pre- 
pared also  with  her  answer. 

They  were  silting  in  a  shady  nook  of 
that  garden  of  the  Hotel  Deau-Rivage  so 
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well  known  to  the  British  tourist.  Tour- 
ists were  away  now,  the  afternoon  being 
a  cloudless  one,  and  these  two  had  the 
garden  to  themselves.  Tom  and  Nellie 
had  gone  out  on  the  lake  :  their  boat  could 
be  seen  from  between  the  trees,  a  black, 
motionless  speck  upon  an  expanse  of  calm, 
blue  water. 

"  Dear  old  Hugh,"  said  Margaret,  "  my 
dear  old  friend,  it  can't  be,  I  love  you 
more  than  I  do  anybody  in  the  world  — 
more  than  Philip  or  anybody;  and  I  have 
thought  a  great  deal  about  it,  and  tried  to 
persuade  myself  that  it  might  be  possible; 
and  then  —  I  found  that  it  was  not  possi- 
ble. I  can't  at  all  tell  you  how  sorry  I 
am,  and  there  is  not  much  use  either  in 
saying  that  one  is  sorry.  I  wish  with  all 
my  heart  that  I  could  avoid  giving  you 
pain  ;  but  I  can't  help  it,  can  I  ?  It  isn't 
my  fault  that  —  that  I  can't  forget." 

"  I  don't  ask  you  to  forget,"  cried  Hugh 
eagerly.  "  I  don't  expect  it;  I  don't  wish 
it.  You  can't  love  me  as  I  love  you,  or  as 
you  loved  poor  Jack  :  that,  I  know,  is  im- 
possible. I  don't  say  that  I  didn't  hope 
it  might  be  otherwise  years  ago;  but  as 
one  grows  older  one  looks  at  life  in  a  very 
different  way.  Marriage  isn't  all  romance, 
Margaret,  and  we  know  that  boy-and-girl 
love  can't  last  forever.  Think  of  all  the 
happy  middle-aged  and  old  couples  you 
know,  and  ask  yourself  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  can  be  '  in  love  '  with  one 
another.  If  I  didn't  feel  certain  that  I 
could  make  you  happy,  do  you  suppose 
that  I  should  wish  you  to  marry  me  ?  You 
see,  Margaret,  I  have  watched  you  so  long, 
and  I  have  thought  about  you  for  so  many 
years,  that  now,  I  believe,  I  know  you 
better  in  some  ways  than  you  know  your- 
self. You  are  not  fit  to  live  alone.  Some 
women  can  do  it,  but  you  are  not  one  of 
them.  You  need  some  one  to  look  after 
you,  and  you  need,  just  as  much,  some 
one  to  look  after.  I  want  to  save  you 
from  the  dreadful  loneliness  of  your  life. 
Try  to  think  of  it  in  that  way." 

"  Ah  !  "  she  said  ;  "  I  have  thought  of  it 
in  that  way.  You  need  not  speak  to  me 
of  the  loneliness  of  my  life,  for  you  can- 
not realize  it  more  clearly  than  I  do.  It 
frightens  me  to  think  of  the  future. 
Hitherto  I  have  always  had  some  one  to 
think  about;  but  that  is  all  over  now,  and 
naturally,  as  time  goes  on,  I  shall  be  more 
and  more  alone.  And  I  know,  too,  that  I 
am  not  fit  to  live  alone.  Ever  since  I 
have  been  my  own  mistress  I  have  beea 
doing  nothing  but  weak  and  foolish  things, 
and  I  suppose  it  will  always  be  the  same. 
1  am  unstable  as  water  —  except,  perhaps, 
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in  one  thing,"  she  added,  recollecting  her- 
self. "  I  have  always  been  true  to  Jack ; 
and  I  could  not  be  false  now,  if  1  would. 
Oh,  I  know  all  that  there  is  to  be  said 
about  second  marriages.  I  have  said  it 
all  to  myself  scores  of  times  ;  but  I  can't 
bring  myself  to  think  about  them  in  the 
way  that  people  generally  do.  I  must 
believe  everything  or  nothing;  and  if  I 
am  to  believe  that  we  don't  lose  our  iden- 
tity when  we  die,  and  that  we  shall  rise 
again  at  the  last  day  with  our  bodies,  then 
1  must  know  for  certain  that  it  would 
make  Jack  sorry  and  angry  to  think  that 
I  belonged  to  another  man  as  much  as  to 
him.  You  are  laughing  at  me.  It  sounds 
ridiculous,  I  know,  and  I  would  not  have 
said  this  to  any  one  else ;  but  I  would 
rather  tell  you  the  truth,  even  if  it  does 
seem  absurd." 

"  I  was  not  laughing,"  said  Hugh  ;  and, 
indeed,  there  was  little  mirth  in  his  smile. 

He  could  not  tell  her  what  was  passing 
through  his  mind.  He  had  known  Jack 
Stanniforth  intimately  —  a  jolly,  light- 
hearted  fellow,  fond  of  sport,  fond  of  a 
good  dinner,  fond  of  most  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  and  not  at  all  given 
to  troubling  himself  with  thoughts  of  an- 
other. It  was  as  certain  as  anything 
could  be  that  Jack  would  have  turned  out 
a  very  good  husband,  as  husbands  go,  but 
that  he  would  not  have  been  in  love  with 
his  wife  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  that  his 
ways  would  not  have  been  her  ways,  nor 
his  pleasures  her  pleasures.  Had  he 
lived  but  for  a  few  years  after  his  mar- 
riage, it  was  probable  that  his  widow 
would  have  retained  a  very  different  im- 
pression of  him  and  his  wishes.  But 
Jack  had  spoiled  everything  by  dying  be- 
fore his  honey-moon  was  well  over,  and  it 
would  be  cruel  as  well  as  useless  to  tell 
Margaret  now  that  her  ideal  had  no  ex- 
istence, and  had  never  had  any.  So  Hugh 
said  nothing,  but  only  pulled  his  mous- 
tache and  looked  broken-hearted. 

"Oh,  how  sorry  I  am!"  exclaimed 
Margaret;  "it  is  so  stupid  to  be  obliged 
to  be  such  a  marplot!  If  I  could  only 
say  yes,  we  might  all  pair  off,  like  the  ani- 
mals walking  out  of  the  ark,  or  the  people 
at  the  end  of  a  novel  —  you  and  I,  and 
Tom  and  Nellie,  and  Walter  and  Edith  — 
and  live  happily  ever  afterward,  and  all 
would  be  well  that  ended  well.  But  it 
won't  end  well,  and  I  can't  help  it.  I 
wonder  whether  you  believe  that  I  am 
sorry,  Hugh.?" 

Hugh  nodded  rather  dolefully.  "  We 
can  be  friends,  all  the  same,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  I   hope  so!     What  should  I  do 


without  your  friendship  now.f*  You  are 
not  angry  with  me  about  this,  are  you, 
Hugh.?" 

*'  No,  indeed.  Last  year,"  he  added, 
looking  up  at  her  with  a  smile,  "  it  was  I 
who  had  to  beg  you  not  to  be  angry  with 
me  ;  and  you  said " 

"  Oh,  don't !  —  don't  remind  me  of  what 
I  said  last  year ;  you  don't  know  how 
ashamed  I  have  been  of  it  since.  Oh, 
Hugh,  how  horrid  and  selfish  and  unjust 
I  have  been  to  you,  and  how  patient  you 
have  been  with  me!  I  can't  think  how 
you  have  been  able  to  go  on  caring  for  me 
at  all.  But  you  will  forgive,  won't  you? 
And  we  shall  not  love  each  other  the  less 
because  —  because " 

"  Because  }t)u  don't  love  me  enough  to 
marry  me  ?  " 

"  No,  not  that,  but  because  I  am  not 
free  to  marry  you,  or  anybody.  And 
surely  there  is  nothing  in  this  that  need 
part  us.  You  know,  you  said  yourself 
that  we  were  not  like  a  girl  and  boy ;  the 
love  that  we  have  for  each  other  is  the 
love  of  friends  ;  and  we  are  old  and  gray- 
headed  now.  We  can  go  on  as  we  have 
always  done,  can't  we,  Hugh.?" 

She  was  so  eager  to  insist  upon  this 
view  of  the  case  that  Hugh  would  not  dis- 
claim the  sober  character  of  the  passion 
attributed  to  him.  "Neither  this  nor 
anything  else  shall  part  us,  with  my  con- 
sent," he  said,  trying  to  put  on  a  cheerful 
face;  "and  we  may  certainly  befriends, 
although  I  am  afraid  you  can  hardly  call 
yourself  old  yet." 

"  I  am  gray,  at  any  rate,  and  I  feel  as 
old  as  Methuselah.  I  wonder  whether 
we  shall  live  to  be  quite  old  people .? 
Sometimes  I  think  that  I  shall  die  very 
soon." 

"  Nonsense !  you  are  getting  strong 
and  well  as  fast  as  you  can.  You  look  a 
hundred  per  cent,  better  than  when  you 
left  England.    What  made  you  say  that  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  don't  feel  as  if  I 
were  getting  stronger  at  all,  and  we  are 
not  a  long-lived  family,  you  know.  But 
there  is  nothing  particular  the  matter  with 
me  that  I  am  aware  of." 

Any  allusion  to  the  delicate  state  of 
Margaret's  health  was  sure  to  alarm  Hugh 
immoderately;  and  perhaps  she  may  have 
known  this,  and  been  not  unwilling  to 
take  advantage  of  so  good  an  opportunity 
for  changing  the  subject.  She  allowed 
him  to  wrap  a  thick  shawl  round  her, 
though  the  afternoon  was  hot  and  airless, 
and  presently  yielded  to  his  entreaties 
that  she  would  go  in-doors  and  lie  down 
till  dinner-time. 
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It  was  just  as  well  for  Colonel  Kenyon 
that  he  should  have  other  things  to  think 
of  besides  his  great  disappointment ;  and 
indeed  Margaret's  condition  was  such  as 
to  give  some  real  cause  for  anxiety.  For 
several  days  the  poor  colonel  was  fidgety 
and  miserable,  and  Tom  Stanniforth  un- 
wittingly planted  a  dagger  in  iiis  heart  by 
saying,  "  Do  you  know,  Kenyon,  I  don't 
like  Margaret's  looks  at  all.  To  me  she 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a  woman  going 
into  a  decline,"  It  is  true  that  Tom  im- 
mediately ate  his  words,  when  he  was 
asked  savagely  what  he  meant  by  that ; 
but  he  could  not  do  away  with  the  sinister 
impression  produced  by  them,  and  from 
that  day  forth  Hugh's  peace  of  mind  was 
a  thing  of  the  past, 

August  passed  into  September  with  a 
rapidity  quite  unprecedented  in  the  recol- 
lection of  Mr.  Stanniforth  and  Miss  Brune, 
and  before  they  knew  where  they  were 
September  also  was  on  the  wane,  and  the 
formation  of  some  sort  of  plan  for  the 
future  became  a  matter  the  consideration 
of  which  could  no  longer  be  deferred. 
Tom's  suggestion  that  Edith's  wedding- 
day,  which  was  fixed  for  the  succeeding 
month,  might  appropriately  be  made  the 
occasion  of  another  similar  ceremony,  was 
scouted  as  out  of  all  reason ;  and  he  with- 
drew it,  with  suitable  apologies,  when  its 
absurdity  was  made  manifest  to  him.  He 
pulled  a  rather  long  face,  however,  on 
hearing  Nellie's  alternative  proposition, 
which  dealt  in  vague  terms  with  a  possi- 
ble date  in  the  next  spring  or  summer,  by 
which  time,  it  might  be  hoped,  Mrs.  Stan- 
niforth would  be  back  in  England.  Nellie 
was  determined,  she  said,  that  Mrs.  Stan- 
niforth should  be  at  her  wedding,  and  she 
could  decide  upon  nothing  until  she  knew 
what  Mrs.  Stanniforth's  movements  were 
likely  to  be. 

The  course  of  Mrs.  Stanniforth's  move- 
ments was  settled  for  her  only  too  speed- 
ily ;  for,  lingering  out  of  doors  one  even- 
ing when  the  dew  was  falling,  she  caught 
cold  ;  and  this  brought  on  a  return  of  her 
cough,  a  week  in  bed,  a  visit  from  two 
doctors,  and  a  peremptory  command  from 
Hugh  to  hold  herself  in  readiness  for  an 
immediate  departure  for  the  Riviera.  She 
objected  feebly  that  there  was  no  one  to 
go  with  her  ;  but  Hugh  had  already  dis- 
posed of  that  difficulty. 

"/am  going  with  you,"  he  said,  "and 
I  have  telegraphed  to  your  mother  to  come 
out  at  once." 

"My  dear  Hugh,  how  can  you  be  so 
ridiculous  ?  Have  you  forgotten  that 
Edith  is  to  be  married  in  a  few  weeks  ?  " 
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"They  must  put  off  the  wedding,"  an- 
swered Hugh,  who,  it  must  be  owned, 
was  rather  too  prone  to  consider  that 
everybody's  convenience  ought  to  give 
way  to  Margaret's. 

He  was  brought  to  his  bearings  by  the 
receipt  of  a  telegram  so  terse  and  charac- 
teristic that  he  could  almost  hear  Mrs. 
Winnington's  voice  in  his  ears  as  he  read 
it:  "Can't  come.  Most  unreasonable. 
What  are  you  thinking  of?  Get  that  girl 
to  go.     Will  join  you  later." 

In  despair  Hugh  carried  the  message 
to  "that  girl,"  and  made  so  piteous  an  ap- 
peal to  her  friendship  that  she  could  only 
express  her  willingness  to  do  all  that 
might  be  required  of  her,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  absenting  herself  from  her  broth- 
er's wedding.  Upon  this  the  wires  were 
were  once  more  put  into  requisition,  and, 
Mr.  Brune's  consent  having  been  granted, 
Colonel  Kenyon  was  able  to  give  march- 
ing orders  to  the  small  party  under  his 
command,  of  which,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
Tom  Stanniforth  had  decided  to  form  one. 

CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 
AT   BORDIGHERA. 

The  sunny  sheltered  strip  of  coast 
where  Doctor  Antonio  lived  and  loved, 
and  where  so  many  English  people  go 
every  year  to  die,  is  hardly  what  it  used  to 
be.  Few  things  are  what  they  used  to 
be.  As  for  the  Riviera,  it  is  beautiful 
still,  since  the  color  cannot  be  taken  out 
of  the  sea  and  sky,  nor  th§  hills  carted 
away;  but  whatever  can  be  accomplished 
by  man,  in  the  shape  of  hideous  railway 
embankments  and  monster  hotels,  to- 
ward lessening  its  beauty,  has  been  con- 
scientiously and  thoroughly  done.  The 
hotels  are  full,  too,  and  the  railway  brings 
many  travellers  —  which  circumstances 
are  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  additional 
attractions  by  some  people.  Attractive- 
ness is,  after  all,  a  term  dependent  en- 
tirely upon  the  beholder,  not  upon  the 
thing  beheld  ;  and  to  Nellie  Brune,  for 
one,  this  rather  dusty,  overcrowded,  and 
conventionalized  region  appeared  a  par- 
adise. 

Hugh  secured  a  villa  for  Margaret  oa 
the  outskirts  of  Bordighera  (a  spot  which 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  spirit  of  Doctor 
Antonio  is  debarred  from  revisiting),  and 
there  three  of  the  party  ensconced  them- 
selves for  the  winter,  Mr.  Stannilorth  tak- 
ing up  his  quarters  in  a  hotel  hard  by. 
In  the  month  of  November  Mrs.  Winning- 
ton  redeemed  her  promise,  and  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  full  of  sympathy  and  ma- 
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ternal  solicitude;  but  Mrs.  Winnington 
did  not  like  Bordighera,  and  did  not  like 
the  villa;  and  some  of  the  inmates  of  the 
villa,  as  we  know,  did  not  like  her.  Nor, 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  was  her  behavior 
toward  them  of  a  nature  to  encourage 
forgiveness  or  forgetfulness  of  bygone 
passages  of  arms.  Edith,  to  be  sure,  was 
married  and  settled,  and  the  once-coveted 
Stanniforth  might  well  be  allowed  to  go 
his  own  way  with  the  contempt  and  pity 
which  he  merited.  Still,  it  could  not  but 
be  painful  to  a  right-thinking  person  to 
witness  the  triumph  of  that  Brune  girl, 
whose  wealth,  alas  !  must  soon  be  ten 
times  as  great  as  Edith's,  and  whose 
affectation  of  being  desperately  enamored 
of  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her  father  was 
really  in  the  worst  possible  taste.  Mrs. 
Winnington,  in  short,  snapped  and 
snarled  a  good  deal,  and  everybody 
breathed  more  freely  when  an  event  oc- 
curred which,  in  her  opinion,  called  for 
her  prompt  return  to  England. 

It  was  Hugh  who,  while  reading  his 
newspaper  one  morning,  came  upon  a 
paragraph  headed  "  Death  of  the  Earl  of 
Travers,"  and  he  at  once  communicated 
the  sad  intelligence  to  Mrs.  Winnington, 
who,  in  well-chosen  language,  expressed 
all  the  grief  which  neither  she  nor  any 
one  else  felt.  "  Poor  dear  George  !  "  she 
cried,  taking  the  paper  from  Hugh's 
hands,  and  perusing  the  brief  announce- 
ment, with  appropriate  comments.  "Ah, 
yes,  just  as  I  expected!  'A  severe  at- 
tack of  goutj  complicated  by  other  com- 
plaints of  long  standing'  —  yes,  indeed, 
poor  fellow,  such  a  constant  sufferer  for  so 
many  years  !  —  '  cannot  be  surprised  that 
an  iron  constitution  should  have  at  last 
succumbed'  —  no,  one  can't  be  sur- 
prised ;  and  poor  George's  constitution 
was  certainly  something  marvellous  — 
'sufferings  borne  with  admirable  cheer- 
fulness and  resignation.'  H'm !  yes. 
'  The  deceased  nobleman  was  in  his  usual 
health  up  to  yesterday  afternoon '  —  dear, 
dear!  how  terribly  sudden!  No  doubt 
poor  dear  Kate  was  too  overwhelmed  to 
write.  '  If  his  death  cannot  be  said  to 
leave  a  blank  in  political  circles,  the  loss 
of  so  genial '  —  I  hardly  think  this  news- 
paper man  can  have  known  dear  George  ; 
very  proper,  though.  '  Long  and  keenly 
felt  in  society.'  Yes;  well,  I  don't  know 
that  any  more  could  have  been  said.  I 
really  think  I  ought  to  go  to  poor  Kate. 
It  is  dreadful  to  think  of  her  being  quite 
alone ;  and  I  am  sure  she  would  wish  me 
to  come,  though  she  might  not  quite  like 
to  ask  it,  which  would  account  for  her  not 


having  written,  you  know.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  one's  duty.  Now,  Hugh,  tell  me 
candidly;  do  you  think  dear  Margaret 
would  be  hurt  if  I  were  to  leave  her.?" 

"  I  am  quite  sure  she  wouldn't,"  re- 
sponded Hugh  heartily. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  you  need  be 
so  very  positive  about  it.  Of  course  noth- 
ing but  a  feeling  that  it  was  an  imperative 
duty  to  be  with  Kate  would  induce  me  to 
go ;  and,  perhaps,  after  all,  I  am  more 
wanted  here." 

"  Oh,  I  think  you  ought  to  go,"  said 
Hugh,  who  knew  perfectly  well  that  Mrs. 
Winnington  meant  to  go.  "Think  of 
poor  Lady  Travers  all  by  herself  !  There 
are  three  of  us  here,  you  see,  to  take  care 
of  Margaret." 

"Yes,  that  is  very  true;  and  you  could 
telegraph  for  me  at  any  moment,  if  it 
were  necessary.  But  dear  Margaret  is 
so  much  better  now  that  I  hope  she  will 
soon  be  quite  herself  again." 

"Quite  herself  again,"  Hugh  echoed. 

So  Mrs.  Winnington  went ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Lady  Travers  was  as  eager 
to  welcome  her  as  some  other  people 
were  to  speed  her  on  her  way.  Her  last 
words  to  Hugh,  who  saw  her  into  the  rail- 
way carriage,  were  to  the  effect  that,  since 
dear  Margaret  was  so  much  better,  she 
thought  she  would  not  come  back  unless 
she  was  sent  for. 

That  Margaret  was  much  better  was  an 
article  of  faith  with  the  three  friends  who 
watched  her  day  by  day.  They  declared 
this,  indeed,  so  often  and  in  such  decided 
terms  as  to  suggest  a  suspicion  that  they 
were  trying  to  convince  themselves  and 
one  another  of  the  truth  of  their  asser- 
tion. They  did  not  convince  Margaret, 
who  knew  that  she  would  never  be  better  ; 
but  she  was  resolved  not  to  say  so  yet. 
The  time  would  come,  she  thought,  when, 
for  a  reason  of  her  own,  she  would  be 
obliged  to  tell  the  truth  to  Hugh  ;  but 
that  time  might  be  many  months  distant, 
and  for  the  present  it  was  far  better  to 
wear  a  smiling  face,  to  laugh  at  Hugh's 
old-womanish  precautions,  and  to  encour- 
age the  others  with  hopes  which  never 
could  be  fulfilled. 

A  very  little  encouragement  of  that 
kind  will  generally  be  found  to  suffice. 
Death,  from  the  contemplation  of  which 
humanity  has  always  shrunk,  has  become 
a  somewhat  specially  repugnant  subject 
to  a  generation  penetrated  with  more  or 
less  conscious  agnosticism  ;  and,  besides, 
no  sensible  person  wishes  to  meet  trouble 
half-way.  Tom  and  Nellie  were  easily 
persuaded  to  look  on  the  brightest  side  of 
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things,  and  even  Hugh,  who  was  more 
observant  and  less  sanguine,  would  not 
admit  to  himself  that  anything  worse  than 
a  rather  prolonged  period  of  anxiety  was 
in  store  for  him.  So  they  went  on  saying 
she  was  be-tter  until  it  was  impossible  to 
say  that  any  longer,  and  then  they  said 
she  was  no  worse,  and  then  that  she  would 
be  better  when  the  spring  came. 

It  was  after  Hugh  had  made  use  of  the 
latter  formula,  one  rainy  day  in  January, 
that  Margaret  at  length  spoke  to  him 
openly.  "  I  don't  think  I  shall  be  here 
w'hen  the  spring  comes,"  she  said,  "and 
I  know  you  don't  think  so  either,  Hugh. 
Please  don't  contradict  me ;  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  it,  and  it  is  no  such 
great  misfortune,  after  all.  There  is  no 
need  to  say  anything  to  the  others  ;  but  I 
must  say  this  to  you,  because  there  is 
something  that  I  want  you  to  do  for  me. 
I  wonder  whether  you  will  mind?" 

"  Mind  !  As  if  you  did  not  know  that 
I  would  do  anything  for  you  !  But,  Mar- 
garet, I  don't  think  you  are  any  worse 
than  you  were  a  week  ago  —  I  don't,  real- 
ly. The  weather  is  bad  now,  and  you  are 
feeling  down.  When  the  sun  comes  out 
again  you  will  sae !  We  shall  be  laugh- 
ing at  these  dismal  notions  when  the 
spring  comes." 

Poor  Hugh's  brave  words  were  sadly 
belied  by  his  face,  which  was  not  one 
trained  to  dissimulation.  The  tears  do 
not  come  very  easily  at  five-and-forty  ;  but 
there  were  tears  in  Hugh's  eyes  now,  and 
Margaret  saw  them. 

"  I  can't  —  I  can't  give  up  hope,"  he 
gasped  out,  half  involuntarily. 

"Very  well,"  she  answered,  smiling; 
"we  won't  give  up  hope,  then;  but  there 
is  no  harm  in  being  prepared.  And  now 
for  my  request.  I  want  you  to  write  to 
Philip  —  here  is  his  address  —  and  ask 
him  to  come  and  say  good-bye  to  me.  I 
think  if  you  write  he  will  come;  and, 
Hugh,  if  you  have  anything  to  forgive 
him,  you  will  forgive,  won't  you,  for  my 
sake  ?  " 

Hugh  nodded. 

"  I  must  tell  you,"  Margaret  went  on, 
**that  I  did  write  to  him  some  time  ago, 
but " 

"  Is  it  possible  that  he  didn't  answer 
you  ?  "  cried  Hugh,  firing  up. 

"  He  answered  the  second  time.  Don't 
be  angry,  please,  Hugh  ;  I  quite  under- 
stand how  he  feels.  He  said  it  would  be 
painful  for  us  to  meet  again,  and  that  it 
was  much  better  that  we  should  break  off 
everything  than  see  each  other  now  and 
then,  and  be  reminded  of  how  completely 
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our  lives  are  separated.  I  don't  agree 
with  him,  but  I  think  it  is  very  natural 
that  he  should  have  taken  up  that  idea. 
He  wishes  to  spare  me  pain,  I  fancy." 

Hugh  fancied  that  he  knew  Marescal- 
chi  a  little  better  than  that.  To  him  it 
was  as  clear  as  daylight  that,  since  Philip 
could  no  longer  get  anything  out  of  his 
benefactress,  he  no  longer  cared  to  be 
troubled  with  her.  But  this,  of  course, 
he  did  not  say.  He  merely  observed, 
"  You  are  not  asking  him  to  see  you  '  now 
and  then,'  though  ;  you  are  only  asking 
him  to  come  once.  He  could  scarcely  re- 
fuse to  do  that,  I  suppose." 

"He  will  not  believe  that  I  am  so  ill. 
He  says  I  have  allowed  myself  to  get  de- 
pressed—  just  as  you  say,  you  know  — 
and  that  I  shall  be  all  right  again  soon. 
I  am  afraid  he  might  not  be  convinced 
even  if  I  wrote  a  third  time;  but  if  you 
told  him  that  I  was  —  dying,  I  don't  think 
he  could  doubt  any  more.  And,  Hugh, 
we  must  not  put  it  off  too  long." 

The  task  laid  upon  Colonel  Kenyon  was 
one  which  did  not  come  very  easily  to  that 
honest  man;  but  he  discharged  himself  of 
it  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  trying  to  infuse 
a  friendly  tone  into  his  letter,  and  to  avoid 
all  allusions  which  might  seem  to  savor  of 
reproach.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to 
say  that  Margaret  was  dying,  but  he  did 
say  that  she  believed  herself  to  be  dying  — 
"  and,  whether  this  be  so  or  no,"  he  added, 
"  there  can  be  no  question  that  you  must 
comply  with  her  wish  and  come  to  her. 
Let  me  have  a  line  by  return  of  post  to 
say  when  we  may  expect  you  ;  unless  you 
decide  to  telegraph  and  start  at  once, 
which  would  be  better,  I  think." 

Philip  did  not  adopt  the  latter  course; 
but  the  return  post  brought  a  somewhat 
lengthy  reply  from  him.  He  said  that 
Colonel  Kenyon's  letter  had  grieved  him 
more  than  any  words  of  his  could  express. 
Although,  for  everybody's  sake,  he  had 
thought  it  best  to  break  off  all  direct  com- 
munication with  Mrs.  Stanniforth,  he  was 
sure  that  neither  she  nor  Colonel  Kenyon 
would  suppose  that  he  could  ever  forget 
her  kindness  to  him,  or  that  she  was  not 
constantly  in  his  thoughts.  He  had  quite 
hoped  that  the  warm  south  would  restore 
her  to  health  again  —  "indeed  I  hope  this 
still,  and  so,  as  I  am  glad  to  see  by  your 
letter,  do  you.  She  has  always  fancied 
that  she  would  not  live  long,  and  my  own 
impression  is  that  she  is  out  of  health  and 
spirits,. and  has  allowed  this  idea  to  get 
too  much  of  a  hold  upon  her.  Now,  as  to 
my  going  out  to  Bordighera.  Of  course, 
since  she  wishes  it,  I  will  try  and  manage 
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to  do  so.  It  will  be  a  trial  to  me,  as  you 
will  easily  understand,  when  you  remem- 
ber of  whom  your  party  consists  ;  but  that, 
as  our  dear  Mrs.  Winnington  used  to  say, 
'is  not  the  question.'  I  have,  however,  a 
difficulty  about  leaving  London  at  the 
present  moment."  And  then  followed  a 
long  and  rather  incoherent  statement,  the 
upshot  of  which  appeared  to  be  that  Mr. 
Marescalchi  had  pledged  himself  to  sing 
at  more  than  one  impending  concert,  and 
that  he  did  not  quite  see  how  he  was  to 
break  his  engagements. 

Hugh  ground  his  teeth  in  impotent  rage 
when  he  reached  the  end  of  this  disin- 
genuous composition.  He  had  been  sit- 
ting in  Margaret's  room  when  the  letter 
had  been  brought  to  him,  and  she  guessed 
its  purport  at  once  from  his  face. 

"He  is  not  coming!"  she  exclaimed. 
"  I  know  he  is  not  coming  !  " 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  he  will  come.  Oh,  yes  ;  he 
will  come,"  answered  Hugh  soothingly. 
He  glanced  at  the  fire,  wondering  whether 
he  could  venture  to  toss  the  letter  into  the 
flames  before  she  asked  to  see  it;  but  she 
was  too  quick  for  him. 

"Give  it  to  me!"  she  exclaimed,  ex- 
citedly; and  he  dared  not  refuse,  lest  he 
should  increase  her  agitation. 

A  week  had  wrought  a  great  change  in 
Margaret.  The  little  strength  which  she 
had  had  seemed  suddenly  to  have  deserted 
her,  so  that  she  could  no  longer  even  rise 
from  her  sofa  without  help,  and  she  had 
become  peevish  and  irritable  for  the  first 
time  in  the  course  of  her  illness. 

"  He  won't  believe  !  "  she  cried  despair- 
ingly, throwing  down  Philip's  letter.  "  Oh, 
how  dreadful  it  is  !  How  could  you  be  so 
cruel  as  to  tell  him  there  was  hope,  when 
you  knew  there  was  none?"  And  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  burst 
into  a  fit  of  hysterical  sobbing. 

Hugh  dropped  on  his  knees  beside  her, 
and  began  quieting  her  with  loving  words  ; 
but  she  would  not  listen  to  him. 

"What  shall  I  do  — oh,  what  shall  I 
do?"  she  moaned.  "It  is  too  late  now. 
I  shall  never  see  my  boy  again,  and  it  is 
all  your  fault." 

"Oh,  hush,  Margaret!"  cried  Hugh. 
"You  don't  think  that." 

"I  do  think  it.  You  are  cruel  to  me. 
"You  did  not  want  him  to  come,  because 
you  knew  I  loved  him  best." 

Poor  Hugh  got  up  vvithout  a  word, 
walked  to  the  writing-table,  and  scribbled 
off  a  telegram,  which  he  presently  brought 
to  her  to  read.  "  See,"  said  he  ;  "  I  am 
going  to  send  this  at  once,  and  he  will  be 
with  you  in  a  day  or  two." 


Margaret  glanced  at  the  paper  indiffei 
ently.    "  It  is  no  use,"  she  said  ;  "  he  won't 
come.     Please  go  away  now,  and  I  shall 
be  better  when  you  come  back  again." 

Hugh  went  away  and  despatched  his 
telegram  ;  but  it  produced  no  result.  Mar- 
garet was  right.  Philip  never  came.  Af- 
ter a  few  days  another  letter  arrived  from 
him,  in  which  he  said  plainly  that,  upon 
farther  consideration,  he  had  decided  not 
to  comply  with  Margaret's  wish.  He  was 
sure  she  would  agree  with  him  that,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  he  was  better  away. 
And  then  he  repeated  a  good  deal  of  what 
he  had  said  before,  and  wound  up  by  de- 
claring that,  while  there  was  life,  he,  for 
his  part,  would  never  abandon  hope. 

It  was  in  Margaret's  presence,  as  be- 
fore, that  Hugh's  daily  batch  of  letters 
was  delivered  to  him,  and,  as  before,  she 
asked  to  be  shown  the  one  which  she 
knew  was  among  them.  Hugh  handed  it 
to  her  silently  and  not  without  trepida- 
tion ;  but  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  any 
recurrence  of  her  former  outbreak,  which 
indeed  had  been  due  as  much  to  physical 
as  to  mental  causes.  She  was  calmer 
now,  as  well  as  more  reduced  in  strength  ; 
and  it  was  without  any  bitterness  of  inten- 
tion that  she  said  presently, — 

"  After  all,  I  think  Philip  is  right;  he 
is  better  away." 

Hugh  looked  at  her  with  inquiring 
eyes;  and  she  went  on  a  little  wistfully, 
"  I  should  like  to  have  seen  him  once 
more ;  but  perhaps  he  knows  best ;  cer- 
tainly it  would  have  been  uncomfortable 
both  for  him  and  for  Nellie  if  he  had  come. 
And  it  is  always  sad  to  say  good-bye. 
Hugh,  I  am  afraid  I  spoke  very  unkindly 
to  you  the  other  day." 

"  You  didn't  mean  it,  my  dear.  I  quite 
understood.  Don't  trouble  to  think  about 
that,"  answered  Hugh,  who,  however,  had 
been  far  more  deeply  wounded  than  he 
chose  to  show. 

"  No,  I  didn't  mean  it.  Poor  old  Hugh  ! 
it  was  very  hard  upon  you  that  you  should 
have  been  worried  for  so  many  years  with 
the  vagaries  of  a  woman  ;  for  you  don't 
know  how  to  treat  women  at  all :  you  take 
them  much  too  seriously.  It  is  nearly 
over  now,  though.  I  wonder  whether  we 
shall  ever  meet  again  ?  " 

"  If  I  were  not  as  certain  of  that  as  I 
am  of  my  own  existence,  I  would  go  and 
drown  myself  to-morrow  !  "  cried  Hugh, 
endeavoring,  as  many  honest  people  do, 
to  replace  faith  by  vehemence  of  asser- 
tion. 

"  Ah,  no  !  I  have  been  a  burden  to  you  ; 
and  after  a  time  you  won't  wish  to  have 
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Hush 


your  burden  back  again 
great  blunder." 

"What  has   been   a  blunder? 
asked. 

"  My  life,  I  mean.  And  yet,  if  it  were 
all  to  do  ever  again,  I  should  be  just  as 
weak,  just  as  blind,  and  just  as  obsti- 
nate." 

"In  all  your  life,"  said  Hugh,  "you 
have  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of;  and 
surely  there  can  be  very  few  people  who 
can  say  that." 

"But  of  course  I  can't  say  that.  Even 
if  I  had  nothing  else  to  be  ashamed  of,  it 
would  be  bad  enough  to  have  murmured 
and  grumbled  as  I  have  done.  My  life 
has  not  been  an  unhappy  one  really.  I 
had  a  few  months  of  perfect,  absolute 
happiness,  and  I  have  been  very  happy 
during  the  last  twelve  years  too;  only  I 
have  always  had  a  silly  kind  of  feeling 
that  I  ought  not  to  acknowledge  it.  All 
my  misfortunes  have  come  upon  me 
through  my  own  fault ;  and  in  a  sort  of 
way  I  foresaw  them.  Everybody  knows 
the  result  of  being  too  indulgent.  It  is 
no  new  thing  that  has  happened  to  me." 

"  All  that  you  have  thought  of  has  been 
how  to  please  those  whom  you  loved," 
said  Hugh  ;  "and  they  have  made  use  of 
you,  and  turned  their  backs  upon  you 
when  they  could  make  use  of  you  no 
longer.  That  is  no  new  thing,  I  sup- 
pose." 

He  knew  that  it  grieved  her  to  hear  the 
absent  spoken  of  in  that  tone;  he  knew 
that  she  reproached  no  one  except  her- 
self, and  that  among  the  results  of  over- 
indulgence she  had  not  meant  to  include 
ingratitude;  but  the  pain  and  bitterness 
in  his  own  heart  were  so  great  that  he 
could  not  altogether  conceal  them. 

He  left  her  by-and-by,  and  went  sadly 
down-stairs  into  the  brilliant  sunshine 
outside  ;  and,  as  he  wandered  among  the 
orange-groves,  he  thought  over  his  own 
life,  which  also  seemed  to  have  been 
something  of  a  blunder.  He  had  devoted 
the  best  years  of  it  to  contemplation  and 
pursuit  of  a  vision  ;  for  the  sake  of  this 
he  had  separated  himself  a  good  deal 
from  other  men  ;  he  had  neglected  to  lay 
up  resources  for  himself;  he  had  become 
solitary,  and  now,  on  the  downhill  path, 
which  might  be  a  very  long  one,  he  was 
to  be  more  solitary  still.  And  meantime 
Margaret,  too,  had  had  her  vision.  That 
wholly  unreal  Jack  Stanniforth  whom  she 
worshipped  had  stood  between  him  and 
her  from  first  to  last,  and,  at  the  end  of  all, 
he  had  not  even  the  poor  satisfaction  of 
thinking  that  she  at  all  realized  what  his 
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love  for  her  had  been  and  was.  Neither 
he  nor  she  had  seen  the  truth,  or  desired 
to  see  it ;  and  so,  in  spite  of  all  their 
friendship,  they  had  remained  at  cross- 
purposes  throughout.  Perhaps  there  was 
nothing  new  in  that  either. 

CHAPTER    XXXIX. 
LAST   WORDS. 

LoNGBOURNE  IS  once  more  possessed 
and  inhabited  by  a  Brune.  Tom  Stanni- 
forth, on  succeeding  to  the  property,  would 
gladly  have  made  a  free  gift  of  it  to  his 
brother-in-law  ;  but  to  this  the  latter  would 
in  no  wise  agree,  and  eventually  a  com- 
promise was  arrived  at,  Tom  consenting 
to  accept  as  purchase-money  the  balance 
of  the  sum  paid  by  his  father,  after  de- 
ducting that  obtained  from  the  Craymin- 
ster  and  Craybridge  Railway,  which,  he 
said,  he  had  at  length  become  convinced 
was  fairly  due  to  the  original  owner  of  the 
soil.  Mr.  Brune  shook  his  head  over  this 
arrangement,  which  he  considered  a  very 
one-sided  bargain  ;  but  Mrs.  Tom  Stanni- 
forth is  extremely  angry  if  any  one  hints 
that  her  husband  displayed  generosity  in 
the  matter  or  deserves  any  credit,  beyond 
that  small  amount  which  may  be  claimed 
by  one  who  repairs,  somewhat  tardil)-,  an 
act  of  flagrant  injustice.  She  boasts,  not 
without  reason,  that  she  has  held  but  one 
and  the  same  opinion  upon  the  subject  all 
her  life  ;  "  and,"  says  she,  "  the  proof  that 
I  was  right  is,  that  Tom,  who  has  the 
greatest  contempt  for  my  judgment  in 
everything,  has  admitted  it." 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Stanniforth  has  a, 
contempt  for  his  wife's  judgment,  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  never  commits  himself  to 
any  enterprise  nowadays  without  consult- 
ing her;  and  there  are  people  who  say 
that  the  member  for  Blackporl  has  sadly 
deteriorated  since  his  marriage.  As,  how- 
ever, these  people  belong  to  the  class 
which  thrives  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
benevolent,  their  verdict  need  not  be 
taken  as  conclusive.  Mr.  Stanniforth  is 
not  less  benevolent  than  of  yore,  but  he 
is  a  little  less  keen  about  legislatin";  for 
the  benefit  of  aggrieved  sections  of  the 
community;  and  he  is  so  very  rich,  so 
hard-working,  and  has  so  large  a  store  of 
varied  information  and  experience,  that 
Nellie,  who  is  ambitious,  thinks  his  be- 
nevolence ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  countrymen  at  large,  and  is 
determined  that  he  shall  be  a  cabinet 
minister  before  he  dies.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  is  very  well  satisfied  with  his  lot 
as  an  independent  member,  and  is  in  no 
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great  hurry  to  exchange  it  for  the  shackles 
of  office. 

Mrs.  Winnington  is  still  on  the  lookout 
for  a  house.  Until  she  discovers  one  — 
and  everybody  knows  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing a  thoroughly  suitable  home,  and  how 
foolish  it  is  to  decide  hastily  in  a  matter 
of  so  much  importance  —  she  is  compelled 
to  yield  reluctantly  to  the  solicitations  of 
her  daughters,  and  to  divide  her  time 
between  Edith  and  Lady  Travers.  Long- 
bourne,  she  says,  is  full  of  painful  associa- 
tions for  her ;  but  a  sense  of  duty  —  which, 
after  all,  is  your  only  true  support  in  the 
midst  of  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  life 
—  enables  her  so  far  to  overcome  her 
feelings  as  to  spend  something  very  like 
six  months  of  the  year  there. 

Prosser  remains  among  the  fixtures  at 
Longbourne,  and  rules  Edith  as  she  ruled 
her  predecessor.  She  is  not  ill  disposed 
toward  her  new  mistress;  though  she  is 
often  heard  to  say,  with  a  sigh,  that 
"things  is  not  what  they  was  in  poor  dear 
Mrs.  Stanniforth's  time." 

One  day,  not  long  ago,  a  travelling  car- 
riage, arriving  from  the  direction  of  Genoa, 
drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  principal  hotel 
at  Bordighera,  and  out  of  it  stepped  a 
stout,  cheerful-looking  lady  and  a  remark- 
ably handsome  young  man,  who,  while 
their  luggage  was  being  carried  in,  took 
occasion  to  inquire  where  the  cemetery 
was  situated.  Presently  they  were  seen 
to  start  on  their  way  thither,  the  stout 
lady  talking  volubly,  while  the  young  man 
sauntered  along  beside  her,  smoking  a 
cigarette,  and  not  apparently  paying  much 
attention  to  her  remarks. 

"  Poor  thing ! "  the  lady  was  saying. 
"  I  should  like  to  have  known  her." 

"  You  wouldn't  have  cared  about  her. 
She  was  not  in  your  style  at  all.  She  was 
a  quiet  woman,  who  never  spoke  much, 
and  who  didn't  get  on  easily  with  stran- 
gers." 

"  I  should  have  liked  her  all  the  same," 
persisted  Signora  Tommasini  (for  by  that 
name  she  is  still  known  to  the  public,  and 
her  friends  can  never  remember  to  call 
her  anything  else).  "  I  should  have  liked 
her,  because  she  was  so  fond  of  you  and 
so  kind  to  you.  I  wish  you  had  gone  to 
see  her  before  she  died." 

"So  do  I  now.  At  least  I  think  I  do. 
I  remember  that,  at  the  time,  my  feeling 
was  that  I  would  rather  die  myself  than 
go." 

"  I  wish  you  had  thought  of  coming 
here  sooner,"  continued  the  signora. 
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"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  to  come,  then  ? 
You  know  I  invariably  do  as  I  am  told." 

"Except  when  you  are  inclined  to  do 
something  else.  I  shall  always  think 
that,  if  you  would  have  persevered,  I 
should  have  made  a  great  singer  out  of 
you  some  day." 

"  I  am  afraid  even  you  would  never 
have  done  that.  But  perhaps,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  quite  as  amusing  and  less 
troublesome  to  be  a  little  singer.  And, 
after  all,  '  What's  the  odds,  so  long  as 
you're  happy  ?  '" 

The  signora  burst  into  one  of  her  jolly 
laughs,  and  said,  "  What,  indeed  ? " 

Then  they  both  became  silent  and  seri- 
ous ;  for  they  had  reached  the  cemetery. 
They  soon  found  the  white  marble  monu- 
ment of  which  they  were  in  search,  and 
stood  for  some  minutes  looking  at  it. 
The  flat  stone  was  almost  hidden  by 
masses  of  cut  flowers,  which  had  evidently 
been  placed  there  recently;  and,  as  they 
went  away,  Philip  had  the  curiosity  to  ask 
the  old  gravedigger  at  the  gate  who  it 
was  that  had  pajd  this  graceful  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  English  lady. 

"  Eh  ? "  said  he,-  with  a  jerk  of  his 
shoulders.  "  Who  should  it  be.'*  There 
is  only  one  to  do  it." 

"  And  who  is  that  ?  "  Philip  asked. 

Upon  which  the  old  man  replied  vaguely 
that  it  was  '■'■quel  signore  che  viene  sem- 
pre.''''  "  Do  you  not  know  him  ?  "  he  went 
on.  "  He  comes  here  once,  and  some- 
times twice,  every  winter  —  a  tall  gentle- 
man, with  a  long  nose,  who  walks  like 
this."  And  the  old  fellow  thrust  his  head 
forward,  stuck  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  took  two  or  three  exaggeratedly  long 
strides. 

"  By  Jove  !  it's  old  General  Kenyon," 
said  Philip.  "What  born  actors  these 
people  are  !  I  say,  I  don't  think  it's  much 
good  our  stopping  here  till  to-morrow. 
Suppose  we  take  the  train  on  to  Mo- 
naco ? " 

So  Signor  and  Signora  Marescalchi 
slept  at  Monte  Carlo  that  night,  and  the 
former  enjoyed  an  exciting  evening  at 
trente  et  quarante j  for  his  wife  allows 
him  to  lose  a  certain  sum  at  the  public 
tables,  it  having  been  agreed  between 
them  that  he  shall  forswear  all  forms  of 
private  gambling. 

"  Everybody  has  his  little  vices,"  says 
the  signora  good-humoredly ;  "but  I  be- 
lieve my  husband  has  fewer  than  most 
men." 
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"Those  who  live  in  glass  houses," 
says  tlie  proverb,  "should  not  throw 
stones."  We  do  not  make  proverbs  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  temper  of 
the  age  is  such  that  we  might  well  add  to 
that  injunction  of  experience,  and  beg 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  that  those  who 
have  thrown  stones  with  much  efficacy 
and  force  in  their  lifetime,  should  make 
some  arrangement  before  their  death  by 
which  their  executors  and  assignees 
should  be  prevented  from  placing  a  horri- 
ble palace  of  glass  over  their  bones,  at 
which  every  comer  may  be  free  to  send  a 
volley  in  his  turn.  The  Carlyles —  he  in 
public,  she  in  private  —  had  a  deep-rolling, 
universally  effective  artillery  of  their  own, 
and  used  it  without  sparing,  with  many  a 
resounding  discharge  and  sharp  p'ng  of 
individual  criticism  —  character,  humor, 
dyspepsia,  nerves,  and  perhaps  national- 
ity, having  given  to  both  of  them  a  pro- 
pensity to  use  sharp  language,  and  speak 
forth,  more  freely  than  is  usual,  their 
opinion  of  their  fellow-creatures.  And 
perhaps  it  is  not  unjust,  as  luiman  justice 
goes,  that  there  should  have  been  re- 
served for  these  two  people  a  fate  which 
would  be  ruefully  comic,  if  it  were  not 
tragical.  An  exposure  almost  unexampled 
in  the  range  of  literature,  of  everything 
about  them  —  their  most  private  thoughts 
and  feelings,  their  quarrels,  faults,  com- 
punctions, their  uneasy  tempers,  and  un- 
satisfied and  unsatisfiable  wishes  —  all 
set  forth  in  a  sort  of  pale,  electric  light, 
so  that  every  man  he  ever  grazed,  and 
all  the  multitudes  who  gaped  at  him  and 
who  are  always  glad  to  find  out  that 
the  preacher  before  whom  they  are  forced 
to  tremble  is  after  all  a  faulty  mortal  like 
themselves,  might  fling  and  spare  not. 
This  man,  and  the  helpmeet,  most  meet 
for  him,  whose  entire  lite  has  been  turned 
outside  in  for  our  edification,  were  of  na- 
tures such  as  bear  ill  to  be  exposed  to 
unfriendly  eyes.  They  were  both  of 
the  order  of  those  sword-like  souls  that 
rvear  out  the  scabbard.  Life  went  on  for 
'.hem  under  very  strange  conditions.  They 
were  both  entirely  without  that  natural 
greatcoat,  nay  wall  of  defense,  the  tough 
skin  with  which  most  of  us  are  en- 
dowed by  nature.  They  had  no  skin  to 
speak  of  upon  their  quivering  nerves ; 
they  were  full  of  cranks  and  whims  and 
endless  susceptibilities:  they  were  with- 
out   the    wholesome    balance   of    natural 
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cares — without  children  or  any  domestic 
argument  against  self-analysis  and  exam- 
ination; without,  too,  —  though  they  were 
unconscious  of  their  exemption, —  sor- 
rows, or  real  misfortunes,  to  bring  them 
to  the  solid  footing  of  humanity.  Of  all 
people  in  the  world  to  be  exposed  in  more 
than  nakedness  to  the  common  gaze,  everv 
crevice  and  corner  of  tlieir  house  turned 
outside  in,  and  the  fiercest  limelight,  mag- 
nesium wire  —  whatever  is  most  scathing 
and  unsympathetic — a  glare  that  would 
have  driven  them  frantic,  poured  down 
upon  them,  they  were  the  very  last.  And 
yet  who  shall  say  the  last?  Which  of  us 
could  bear  that  pitiless  revelation  ?  To 
have  all  the  secrets  of  our  closest  relation- 
ships laid  bare,  all  the  hasty  words  we 
have  ever  said,  and  repented,  of  those 
most  dear  to  us;  all  the  complaints  and 
re!)inings  that  have  burst  from  our  lips 
when  the  burdens  of  life  have  been  too 
many  for  us  —  all  set  forth  that  he  who 
runs  may  read,  which  of  us  could  bear  it  .'' 
Let  him,  or  her,  who  has  never  been  any- 
thing but  amiable  and  just,  never  said  an 
ill-advised  word,  never  indulged  a  bitter 
thought,  never  fancied  him  or  herself  neg- 
lected, unappreciated,  unloved,  throw  the 
first  stone  at  the  Carlyles.  But  for  us 
and  others  who  have  by  turns  thought 
ourselves  better  than  our  fate,  who  have 
quarrelled  and  kissed  again  with  tears, 
who  have  said  a  hundred  things  we  would 
rather  have  left  unsaid,  who  have  some- 
times called  on  heaven  and  earth  to  wit- 
ness that  the  sun  for  us  would  never 
shine  again,  yet  lived  to  see  him  as  bright 
as  ever  —  let  us  be  thankful  we  are  com- 
mon persons,  too  little  distinguished  fronii 
the  crowd  to  make  our  history  important 
to  the  world,  and  not  worth  the  while  of 
any  biographer  of  genius  who  might  con- 
struct our  lives  into  a  traged}-,  and  betray 
every  secret  of  our  existence  for  the  in- 
struction of  mankind. 

Mrs.  Carlyle,  the  writer  of  the  letters 
now  given  to  the  world  in  three  large  vol- 
umes, following  in  the  wake  of  four  other 
large  volumes  —  all  given  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  life  of  a  great 
writer,  to  whom  very  few  things  ever  hap- 
pened—  has  had  a  cruel  fate  since  the 
death  of  her  husband  deprived  her  of  her 
last  bulwark  against  that  Nemesis  known 
amongst  men  by  the  name  of  Froude. 
Her  fate  is  all  the  harder  that  she  has 
done  nothing  to  deserve  it.  She  narrated 
freely  all  the  events  of  her  life  as  they 
occurred,  according  to  the  humor  of  the. 
moment,  and  the  gift  that  was  in  her: 
which  was  a  very  rare  and  fine  gift,  but 
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one  that  naturally  led  to  an  instinctive 
seizing  of  all  possible  dramatic  effects, 
and  much  humorous  heightening  of  color 
and  deepening  of  interest.  Her  power  of 
story  telling  was  extraordinary,  as  well  as 
the  whimsical  humor  that  took  hold  of 
every  ludicrous  incident,  and  made  out  of 
a  walk  in  the  streets  a  whole  amusing 
Odyssey  of  adventure;  and  it  was  one  of 
the  chief  amusements  of  her  house  and 
her  friends.  What  she  thus  did  in  speech 
she  did  also  in  her  letters,  with  a  vivacity 
and  humor  which  lend  something  inter- 
esting even  to  the  hundredth  headache, 
domestic  squabble,  or  house-cleaning  re- 
corded. But  all  this  was  for  her  friends ; 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that 
she,  at  least,  ever  intended  these  narra- 
tives for  the  world.  She  was  the  proud- 
est woman — as  proud  and  tenacious  of 
her  dignity  as  a  savage  chief.  And  of  all 
things  in  the  world,  to  be  placed  on  a  ped- 
estal before  men  as  a  domestic  martyr,  an 
unhappy  wife,  the  victim  of  a  harsh  hus- 
band, is  the  last  which  she  would  have 
tolerated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  her  whole 
existence  has  been  violated,  every  scrap 
of  decent  drapery  torn  from  her,  and  her- 
self  exhibited  as  perhaps  never  modest 
and  proud  matron  was  before  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  world.  Carlyle  himself 
rushed  upon  his  fate  by  his  will  and 
choice,  by  foolish  belief  in  the  flattering 
suggestion  that  everything  that  con- 
cerned him  must  be  interesting  to  the 
world,  and  by  a  misplaced  and  too  bound- 
less trust  in  the  friends  of  his  later  life. 
But  Mrs.  Carlyle  did  nothing  to  lay  her- 
self open  to  this  fate.  She  did  not  con- 
fide her  reputation  to  Mr.  Froude,  or  give 
him  leave  to  unveil  her  inmost  life  accord- 
ing to  his  own  interpretation  of  it :  and  it 
is  thus  doubly  hard  upon  her  that  she 
should  have  been  made  to  play  the  part 
of  heroine  in  the  tragedy  which  his  picto- 
rial and  artistic  instincts  have  made  out  of 
his  master's  life. 

It  would  be  vain  now  to  attempt  to  set 
this  injured  and  outraged  woman  right 
with  the  world  in  respect  of  the  earlier 
portion  of  her  life,  to  which  the  biogra- 
pher of  her  husband  has  given  the  turn 
that  pleased  him,  under  the  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  unanimous  protest  of  all  who 
knew  her,  but  quite  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  crowd  who  did  not,  and  to  whom,  in- 
deed, such  a  fine  conventional  example  of 
the  hard  fate  of  the  wife  of  a  man  of  gen- 
ius was,  perhaps,  never  afforded  before. 
We  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted;  however, 
to  say,  though  with  little  hope  of  convinc- 
ing any  reader  unacquainted  with  the  class 


to  which  Mrs.  Carlyle  belonged,  or  either 
traditionally  or  personally  with  the  Scot- 
land of  her  time,  that  the  assumption  upon 
which  Mr.  Froude  goes,  of  her  immeas- 
urable social  superiority,  and  the  tremen- 
dous descent  she  made  in  becoming  the 
housekeeper  and  almost  the  domestic  ser- 
vant of  her  husband,  is  a  mistake  and  mis- 
conception of  the  most  fundamental  kind. 
It  has,  indeed,  the  justification  of  Car- 
lyle's  own  magniloquent  description  : 
"  From  birth  upward  she  had  lived  in  opu- 
lence ;  "  repeated  in  these  volumes;  but 
then  Carlyle  described  his  little  house  in 
Chelsea  as  made  into  a  sort  of  palace  by 
her  exertions,  which  Mr.  Froude  and  all 
his  friends  are  aware  was  a  good  ideal 
more  than  the  fact.  The  "  opulence  "  of 
the  country  doctor's  daughter  was  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind.  Modest  comfort, 
even  luxury  in  a  sober  way,  the  highest 
estimation,  and  all  the  petting  and  pleas- 
ures that  an  only  beloved  child  could  be 
surrounded  with,  she  no  doubt  had.  But 
life  in  Haddington  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  century  was  not  like  life  in  South 
Kensington  in  the  present  day.  The 
woman's  share  of  the  world's  work  was 
very  distinct,  and  was  despised  by  no  one. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Dr.  Welsh  was 
ever  rich  —  so  far,  indeed,  is  the  evidence 
against  this,  that  his  daughter  had  to 
make  over  the  little  property  of  Craigen- 
puttock,  in  order  to  secure  her  mother's 
independence,  leaving  herself  penniless. 
But  even  had  she  been  left  with  a  dot  pro- 
portioned to  her  position,  and  had  she 
married  one  of  her  father's  assistants,  or 
a  neighboring  minister  —  her  natural  fate 
—  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she 
would  have  been  much  more  elevated 
above  the  cares  of  common  life  than  she 
was  as  the  wife  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  In 
such  a  case,  she  would  have  begun  her 
housekeeping  with  one  maid-of-all-work, 
and  all  the  affairs  of  the  house  to  overlook 
and  aid  in,  just  as  she  did  in  reality.  A 
more  placid  husband  would  no  doubt  have 
diminished  her  cares,  and  a  more  con- 
siderate one  would  have  lightened  the 
burden  of  them  ;  but  when  we  have  said 
that  we  have  said  all.  The  primitive 
o^Sces  of  life,  the  making,  mending, 
cleaning,  cooking  (which  we  dare  to 
challenge  Mr.  Froude  no  true  woman, 
even  in  South  Kensington,  and  at  this 
day,  would  allow  to  be  ignoble  or  un- 
worthy, or  would  not  in  her  secret  heart 
find  ideally  fit,  when  exercised  for  those 
she  loved),  at  which  we  are  asked  to  hold 
up  our  hands  in  horror,  were  nothing  ex- 
traordinary, nothing  to  be  dismayed  at,  to 
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Dr.  Welsh's  daughter.  When  the  worry 
and  harass  broke  down  her  impatient, 
sensitive  spirit,  and  fatigued  her  never 
very  strong  physical  frame,  she  darted 
forth  by  times  a  complaint,  as  most  of  us 
do,  of  our  fate,  now  and  then,  whatever 
that  fate  maybe;  but  only  not  with  that 
voice  of  genius  which  makes  the  com- 
plaint worth  remembering.  But  in  reality 
there  would  have  been  just  as  much  to  do 
in  a  moorland  manse  as  in  Craigenput- 
tock  ;  and  if  the  minister  had  been  cranky, 
like  Carlyle,  just  as  much  to  put  up  with. 
The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton  was 
still  less  well  off.  The  present  writer, 
though  of  a  later  generation  than  Mrs. 
Carlyle,  was  trained  to  believe  that  a 
woman  should  be  able  to  "  turn  her  hand  " 
to  any  domestic  duty  that  might  be  neces- 
sary. And  the  pathetic  picture  of  an  ele- 
gant young  lady  descending  from  her 
elevated  sphere  to  make  the  bread,  and 
even  to  mend  the  trousers  of  her  husband, 
v^rhich  has  touched  the  sympathetic  pub- 
lic to  such  indignation,  is  ludicrous  to 
those  to  whom  the  fact  of  both  positions 
is  known. 

This,  however,  is  by  the  way,  a  protest 
which  we  cannot  deny  ourselves.  It  is 
too  late  to  return  upon  that  branch  of  the 
subject.  The  volumes  before  us  begin 
with  the  life  of  the  Carlyles  in  London, 
when  the  pair  settled  down  there  in  the 
same  small  house,  trim  and  neat  and  not 
unlovely,  in  which  they  spent  all  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  at  this 
time  thirty-three,  at  the  very  height  and 
prime  of  life,  fully  developed  in  mind, 
with  no  diminution  of  beauty  or  high 
spirits,  notwithstanding  the  loneliness  of 
Craigenputtock  and  the  early  struggles  of 
poverty:  a  woman  of  genius  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  that  of  her  husband,  of  observa- 
tion far  more  lively  and  keen,  of  whimsical 
humor,  and  a  gift  of  self-revelation  as  rare 
as  it  is  delightful.  Her  account  of  what 
she  saw  and  heard  and  did,  if  it  were  only 
an  encounter  with  a  washerwoman,  or  a 
tramp,  would  keep  half  a-dozen  men  of 
letters — the  best  of  their  time,  Mill,  Dar- 
win, Forster,  many  more  —  in  delighted 
attention.  She  saw  nothing  that  she  did 
not  extract  some  interest  out  of,  some 
gleam  of  reflection  or  sparkle  of  discov- 
ery. Charitable  she  was  not,  at  least  in 
words,  but  tender,  sympathetic,  pitiful  to 
the  bottom  of  her  heart.  To  see  her 
coax  and  subdue  a  semi-madman  out  of 
his  misery,  making  him  in  the  very  jaws 
of  hell  "pass  an  agreeable  evening,"  and 
cultivate  the  small  gifts  of  the  little  '*  pea- 
sweep  "  of  a  plaintive  child-servant,  and  at 
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the  same  time  pronounce  sharp  judgment 
on  the  bores  that  troubled  her,  and  keenly 
characterize  in  a  few  contemptuous,  amus- 
ing words  even  the  old  friends  for  whom 
she  had  at  bottom  a  kind  of  regard, 
places  at  once  before  us  the  paradox  of 
the  woman,  full  of  intolerance  and  pa- 
tience, of  kindness,  irritabilit}',  quick 
anger,  love,  enthusiasm,  cynicism  —  all 
the  most  opposed  and  antagonistic  quali- 
ties. It  was  tliis  that  made  her  so  full  of 
interest,  so  amusing  and  delightful,  if 
sometimes  also  a  puzzle  and  pain  to  her 
hearers,  who  could  not  see  in  this  infinite 
variety  of  moods  the  very  essence  of  her 
being,  and  concluded  her  to  be  perma- 
nently possessed  by  the  last  variation  of 
feeling  in  which  she  had  written  and 
spoken.  Here  we  have  her  in  all  the 
variety  of  these  changing  dispositions, 
making  everything  brilliant,  lifelike,  inter- 
esting that  her  hand  touches,  feeling  in- 
tensely whatever  that  mood  dictated,  yet 
changing  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  from 
one  to  another.  Haddington  is  hateful  to 
her  — a  place  to  be  abandoned  at  all  haz- 
ards :  yet  with  what  exquisite  pathos  and 
tenderness  does  she  tell  the  story  of  her 
return  inco(^nifa  to  visit  the  old  home  of 
her  youth  !  Her  heart  melts  altogether 
when  she  is  taken  into  the  kind  arms  of 
her  old  friends  there:  yet  even  with  the 
tear  in  her  eyes,  she  is  caught  by  a  sud- 
den sense  of  the  ludicrous  and  shoots 
forth  her  sharp-pointed  arrow  of  laughter 
in  the  midst  of  her  weeping.  She  de- 
scribes it  as  a  mark  of  her  heavenly  tem- 
per on  one  occasion  that  her  mother  and 
she  had  been  a  few  days  together  without 
quarrelling,  then  deifies  that  mother,  and 
weeps  her  loss  with  almost  tragic  pas- 
sion. Thus  she  goes  on  through  all  her 
life  at  Cheyne  Row  ;  by  times  the  tender- 
est  mother-mistress  to  her  servants  ;  by 
times  an  indignant  fury,  sweeping  them 
forth  before  her.  Monotony,  one  would 
say,  was  the  sole  thing  she  could  not  en- 
dure. Her  house-cleanings,  even,  are  a 
drama;  her  nervous  illnesses  run  through 
every  note  of  the  gamut,  from  keen  self- 
ridicule  to  lyrical  strains  of  despair.  And 
to  come  to  the  central  interest  of  her  life 
—  that  one  in  which  she  has  been  most 
severely  judged,  and,  we  think,  most  cru- 
elly belied  —  she  is  at  one  moment  never 
so  happy  as  when  her  husband  is  out  of 
the  house,  at  the  next  overwhelmed  with 
anguish  because  the  post  has  not  brought 
her  the  longed-for  letter,  and  filled  with  all 
the  exasperation  of  a  disappointed  lover, 
when  a  newspaper  arrives  as  a  sign  of  his 
welfare,  instead  of  the  communication  for 
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which  she  thirsts  ;  at  one  moment  makino: 
us  the  most  amusing  semi-bitter,  (if  not 
altogether  bitter)  sketch  of  !iim,  the  rest- 
less and  never  satisfied,  stalking  about 
the  house  all  night  long  because  the  cocks 
will  crow  and  the  dogs  bark,  always  in 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  some  piece  of 
terrible  work  or  other.  But  when  we  turn 
the  page  we  find  her  chattering  to  her 
Good  (masculine  of  Goody,  her  pet  name, 
one  of  the  love-titles  of  that  little  lan- 
guage which  we  all  in  our  foolish  days 
resort  to)  of  everything  in  heaven  and 
earth,  with  a  hundred  little  phrases  which 
he  has  to  explain,  and  of  which  he  and 
she  alone  knew  the  meaning  —  idioms  of 
Italian,  Mazzini,  fussy  speeches  of  brother 
John,  the  proverbs  of  the  house  —  sup- 
plying what  he  evidently  desires  before 
all  things,  her  own  intimate  brilliant  com- 
ment upon  all  that  happened,  with  now 
and  then  a  word  of  love,  reticent,  delicate, 
worth  volumes  of  endearments.  We  con- 
fess for  our  own  part  that  the  manner  of 
mind  which  can  deduce  from  this  long 
autobiography  an  idea  injurious  to  the 
perfect  union  of  these  two  kindred  souls 
is  to  us  incomprehensible.  •  They  tor- 
mented each  other,  but  not  half  so  much 
as  each  tormented  him  and  herself;  they 
were  too  like  each  other,  suffering  in  the 
same  way  from  nerves  disordered  and 
digestion  impaired,  and  excessive  self- 
consciousness,  and  the  absence  of  all 
other  objects  in  their  life.  They  were,  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  everything 
to  each  other  — both  good  and  evil,  sole 
comforters,  chief  tormenters.  "  111  to 
hae  but  waur  to  want,"  says  the  proverb, 
which  must  have  been  framed  in  view  of 
some  such  exaggerated  pair;  perhaps 
since  the  proverb  is  Scotch  the  condition 
of  mind  may  be  a  national  one.  Some- 
times Carlyle  was  "ill  to  have,"  but  it  is 
abundantly  evident  that  he  was  "waur  to 
want,"  —  /.^.,  to  be  without  —  to  his  wife. 
To  him,  though  he  wounded  her  in  a  hun- 
dred small  matters,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  she  was  ever  anything  else  than  the 
most  desirable  of  women,  understood  and 
acknowledged  as  the  setter-right  of  all 
things,  the  providence  and  first  authority 
of  life. 

If  these  two  remarkable  people  had 
been,  like  others,  allowed  without  any 
theory  to  tell  their  own  story,  and  express 
their  own  sentiments,  what  we  should  now 
do  would  be  to  give  our  readers  a  glimpse, 
tranquilly,  of  the  domestic  economy  of 
that  little  house,  of  which  its  mistress  was 
justly  proud,  as  a  triumph  of  her  own  ex- 
ertions, and  its  master  somewhat  grandilo- 
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quent  upon,  as  something  in  itself  more 
beautiful  and  remarkable  than  any  house 
in  Cheyne  Row  could  ever  be.  We  would 
fell  them  of  her  tea-parties,  her  evening 
visitors,  of  the  little  peasweep  of  a  maid 
who  insisted  upon  bringing  up  four  tea- 
cups every  evening,  while  Mrs.  Carlyle 
and  her  mother  were  alone  in  the  house, 
with  a  conviction,  never  disappointed, 
that  "the  gentlemen"  would  drop  in  to 
use  them;  of  how  she  bought  her  sofa, 
and  adapted  an  old  mattress  to  it,  and 
made  a  cover  for  it,  and  so  procured  this 
comfort,  at  the  small  cost  of  one  pound, 
out  of  her  own  private  pocket ;  of  how  the 
cocks  and  hens  next  door,  and  the  dog 
that  would  bark,  and  even  the  piano  on 
the  other  side  of  the  party-wall,  were 
"  written  down  "  by  appeals  to  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  owners,  on  behalf  of  the 
unfortunate  man  of  genius  who  could  not 
get  his  books  written,  or  even  by  bribes 
cleverly  administered  when  persuasion 
and  reason  both  failed.  The  pages  teem 
with  domestic  incidents  in  every  kind  of 
ornamental  setting,  all  told  with  such  an 
unfailing  life  and  grace,  that,  had  the  facts 
themselves  been  of  the  first  importance, 
thej^  could  not  have  charmed  us  more; 
and  we  do  not  grudge  the  three  big  vol- 
umes so  filled,  in  which  there  is  not  from 
beginning  to  end  an  event  more  important 
than  new  painting  and  papering,  new  maid- 
servants, an  illness,  or  an  expedition.  But 
as  circumstances  stand,  the  reader  is  not 
sufficiently  easy  in  his  mind  to  be  content 
with  these,  but  has  been  so  fretted  and 
troubled  by  Mr.  Froude  and  his  theories, 
and  the  determination  which  molds  all 
that  gentleman's  thoughts  to  make  out 
that  Carlyle  was  a  sort  of  plowman-despot, 
and  his  wife  an  unwilling  and  resentful 
slave,  that  we  must  proceed  first  to  find 
foundations  for  the  house,  of  which  we 
know  more  in  all  its  details  than  perhaps 
of  any  house  that  has  been  built  and  fur- 
nished in  this  century.  Was  it  founded 
on  the  rock  of  love  and  true  union,  or  was 
it  a  mere  four  walls,  no  home  at  all,  in 
which  the  rude  master  made  his  thrall 
labor  for  him,  and  crushed  her  delicate 
nature  in  return  ? 

The  only  way  to  come  to  any  conclusion 
on  this  point  is  to  see  what  she  herself 
says,  "God  keep  you,  my  own  dear  hus- 
band," she  says  (the  first  absence  we  find 
recorded),  "and  bring  you  safe  back  to 
me.  The  house  looks  very  empty  without 
you,  and  my  mind  feels  empty  too."  "  I 
expect  with  impatience  the  letter  that  is 
to  fix  your  return."  "  Your  letter  has 
just   come,"  she  says   another  time;  "I 
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thank  you  for  never  neglectino;  me.  Dear- 
est, the  postman  presented  me  with  your 
letter  to-nij^ht  in  Cheyne  Walk,  with  a 
bow  extraordinary.  He  is  a  jewel  of  a 
postman  ;  whenever  he  has  put  a  letter 
from  you  into  the  box,  he  both  knocks 
and  rings,  that  not  a  moment  may  be  lost 
in  taking  possession  of  it."  "Thanks 
for  your  constant  little  letters:  when 
you  come  back  I  do  not  know  how  I 
shall  learn  to  do  without  them  ;  they  have 
come  to  be  as  necessary  as  any  part  of 
my  daily  bread."  On  her  part  she  is  dis- 
tressed beyond  measure  when  by  accident 
of  posts  or  importunity  of  visitors  there 
is  any  breach  in  the  constant  succession 
of  her  letters  to  him,  fearing  he  will  be 
"vaixed"  (Scotic^,  distressed,  not  an- 
gered), and  will  write  him  a  scrap,  to 
"keep  your  mind  easy  by  telling  you  that 
I  have  a  headache,"  lest  he  should  think 
there  was  something  worse  that  she  did 
not  tell.  How  provoked  is  she  when 
brother  John  (untidy,  fussy  person,  turn- 
ing her  orderly  rooms  into  chaos,  "born 
in  creaking  boots")  announces  his  arrival 
before  her  husband's  return.  "  I  had  set 
my  heart  on  your  hanselling  the  clean 
house  yourself,  and  that  there  would  have 
been  a  few  days  in  peace  to  inspect  its 
curiosities  and  niceties  before  he  came 
plunging  in.  .  .  .  Howsomdever !  only 
when  you  come  I  shall  insist  on  going 
into  some  room  with  you,  and  locking  the 
door  till  we  have  had  a  quiet,  comfortable 
talk  about '  Time  and  Space,'  untormented 
by  his  blether."  Then  there  is  a  little 
matter  of  a  birthday  recollection,  which 
runs  lightly  through  many  pages,  and  cul- 
minates in  such  a  letter  as  is  in  itself 
enough  for  our  purpose.  Carlyle  had 
known  nothing  about  birthdays,  the  large 
rustic  family  to  which  he  belonged  being 
altogether  out  of  the  way  of  such  delica- 
cies; which,  indeed,  were  little  enough 
thought  of  in  the  somewhat  sternly  man- 
nered Scotland  of  his  time.  But  with  the 
instinct  of  the  heart  he  had  divined  (the 
ill-tempered  tyrant !)  that  the  first  birthday 
after  her  mother's  death  his  Jane  would 
miss  one  tender,  habitual  greeting.  He 
"who  dislikes  nothing  in  the  world  so 
much  as  going  into  a  shop  to  buy  any- 
thing," "  actually  risked  himself  "  on  this 
occasion  in  uncouth  tenderness.  "  I  can- 
not tell  how  wae  his  little  gift  made  me 
as  well  as  glad,"  she  writes  to  another 
correspondent ;  "  it  was  the  first  thing  of 
the  kind  he  ever  gave  me  in  his  life.  In 
great  matters  he  is  always  kind  and  con- 
siderate, but  these  little  attentions,  which 
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he  was  never  in  the  habit  of  rendering  to 
any  one.  And  now  the  desire  he  has  to 
replace  the  irreplaceable  makes  him  as 
good  in  little  things  as  he  used  to  be  in 
great."  There  is  a  great  deal  more  about 
this,  which  throws  much  light  upon  their 
relations.  On  one  occasion,  she  being 
absent  on  a  succession  of  visits,  he  asks 
where  she  is  to  be  on  this  anniversary. 
"  xMy  dear,  in  what  view  do  you  ask,"  she 
says;  "to  send  me  something?  Now,  I 
positively  forbid  you  to  send  me  anything 
but  a  letter,  with  your  blessing.  It  is  a 
positive  worry  for  you,  the  buying  of 
things.  And  what  is  the  chief  pleasure 
of  a  birthday  present.''  Simply  that  it  is 
evidence  of  one's  birthday  being  remem- 
bered; and  now  I  know,  without  any 
birthday  present,  that  you  have  been 
thinking  of  it,  my  poor  Good,  for  ever  so 
long  before.  So  w-rite  me  a  longer  letter 
than  usual,  and  leave  presents  to  those 
whose  affection  stands  more  in  need  of 
vulgar  demonstration  than  yours."  But 
this  harsh  husband,  this  thoughtless  and 
gloomy  despot,  paid  no  attention  to  the 
tender  prohibition.  "Oh,  my  darling," 
she  writes  a  few  days  after,  "  I  want  to 
give  you  an  emphatic  kiss  rather  than  to 
write.  But  you  are  at  Chelsea,  and  I  at 
Seaforth,  so  the  thing  is  clearly  impossi- 
ble for  the  moment.  But  I  will  keep  it 
for  you  till  I  come,  for  it  is  not  with  words 
that  I  can  thank  you  adequately  for  that 
kindest  of  birthday  letters  and  its  small 
inclosure.  I  cried  over  it,  and  I  laughed 
over  it,  and  could  not  sufificiently  admire 
the  graceful  idea  —  an  idea  which  might 
come  under  the  category  of  what  Ca- 
vaignac  used  to  call  idees  de  fejiune,  sup- 
posed to  be  unattainable  by  the  coarser 
sex."  The  climax  of  all  is  in  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  in  the  point  of  view  of 
an  unhappy  marriage  —  love  worn  out  on 
one  side,  never  existent  on  the  other  —  is 
as  unaccountable,  we  should  imagine,  as 
any  undiscovered  hieroglyphic  ever  was  : 

Seaforth,  Tuesday,  July  14,  1846. 

Oh,  my  dear  husband,  fortune  has  played  me 
such  a  cruel  trick  this  day  !  and  I  do  not  even 
feel  any  resentment  against  fortune  for  the 
suffocating  misery  of  the  last  two  hours.  But 
you  shall  know  how  it  was. 

Not  a  line  from  you  on  my  birthday,  the 
postmistress  averred  !  I  did  not  burst  out  cry- 
ing, did  not  faint,  did  not  do  anything  ahsurd 
so  far  as  I  know;  but  I  walked  back  again 
witliout  speaking  a  word,  and  with  such  a 
tumult  of  wretchedness  in  my  heart  as  you, 
who  know  mc,  can  conceive;  and  then  I  shut 
myself  in  my  own  room  to  fancy  everything 
that  was  most  tormenting.     Were  you  finally 


we  women  attach  so  much  importance  to,  1  so  out  of  patience  with  me  that  you  had  re 
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solved  to  write  to  me  no  more  at  all  ?  Had 
you  gone  to  Addiscombe,  and  found  no  leisure 
there  to  remember  my  existence  ?  Were  you 
taken  ill,  so  that  you  could  not  write?  That 
last  idea  made  me  mad  to  get  off  to  the  rail- 
way and  back  to  London.  Oh  mercy,  what  a 
two  hours  I  had  of  it ! 

And  just  when  I  was  at  my  wits'  end  I  heard 
Julia  crying  through  the  house:  "Mrs.  Car- 
lyle,  Mrs.  Carlyle  1  are  you  there  ?  Here  is  a 
letter  for  you  !  " 

And  so  there  was  after  all !  The  postmis- 
tress had  overlooked  it,  and  had  given  it  to 
Robert  when  he  went  afterward,  not  knowing 
we  had  been.  I  wonder  what  love-letter  was 
ever  received  with  such  thankfulness.  Oh,  my 
dear  !  I  am  not  fit  for  living  in  the  world  with 
this  organization.  I  am  as  much  broken  to 
pieces  by  this  little  accident  as  if  I  had  come 
through^an  attack  of  cholera  or  typhus  fever  ; 
I  cannot  even  steady  my  hand  to  write  decently. 
But  I  felt  an  irresistible  need  of  thanking  you 
by  return  of  post.  Yes,  I  have  kissed  the  dear 
little  card-case  ;  and  now  I  will  lie  down  awhile 
and  try  to  get  some  sleep,  at  least  to  quiet  my- 
self. I  will  try  to  believe  —  oh,  why  cannot  I 
believe  it  once  for  all  —  that  with  all  my  faults 
and  follies  I  am  "dearer  to  you  than  any 
earthly  creature." 

Your  own, 

J.  C. 

Many  a  sober  matron  of  forty  five,  who 
has  never  doubted  of  her  husband's  love 
or  her  own,  will  read  this  letter  with  a 
smile  and  a  sigh.  How  to  preserve  this 
love  passion,  this  absorption  in  one  ob- 
ject, and  lover-like  dependence  on  his 
love,  through  all  the  calming  influences  of 
serious  years !  Most  of  us  have  been 
trained  {pace  Mr.  Froude)  in  a  harder 
school,  taught  to  believe  it  a  very  simple 
matter  that  our  birthday  might  be  forgot- 
ten, nothing  to  faint  or  weep  or  be  miser- 
able about ;  a  small  piece  of  neglect,  per- 
haps, to  be  remedied  by  next  post,  and  no 
harm  done ;  perhaps  to  be  thought  of 
weeks  after  with  a  calm  "  I  am  sorry  I 
forgot,"  perhaps  not  even  so  much  as  that. 
How  many  women  in  the  world,  more 
than  twenty  years  married  and  long  past 
the  period  of  passion,  would  think  of  it  at 
all?  The  misery,  the  transport,  are  all 
out  of  the  common  lines  of  life.  So  was 
she,  it  may  be  said  ;  but  who  shall  tell  us, 
after  this,  either  that  she  was  a  loveless 
wife,  or  that  her  husband  was  a  selfish 
tyrant  to  her?  She  was  not  a  happy 
woman,  and  never  could  have  been  so  in 
any  circumstances,  unless,  indeed,  we 
may  believe  (which  is  a  perfectly  tenable 
argument)  that  the  rapture  of  the  reas- 
surance was  enough  to  counterbalance 
the  anguish  that  preceded  it.  With  per- 
sons of  excessively  keen  susceptibilities 


this  is  often  so,  but  in  such  a  case  they 
have  no  just  claim  upon  our  pity,  since 
they  have  compensation  for  what  they 
suffer.  And  we  doubt  whether  any  indi- 
vidual gifted  with  this  organization  would 
be  content  to  exchange  it  for  the  more 
placid  temperament  which,  if  it  suffers 
less,  enjoys  less  also. 

Before  we  leave  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject we  may  quote  one  letter  of  this  terri- 
bly ill-used  wife  to  her  husband's  mother, 
showing  with  what  feelings  she  regarded 
her  own  fate.  It  was  written  as  a  post- 
script to  his  letter  announcing  his  return 
home  after  a  visit  to  his  family:  — 

My  dear  Mother,  —  You  know  the  saying 
"  It  is  not  lost  that  a  friend  gets,"  and  in  the 
present  case  it  must  comfort  you  for  losing 
him.  Moreover,  you  have  others  behind,  and 
I  have  only  him,  only  him  in  the  whole  wide 
world  to  love  me  and  take  care  of  me,  poor 
little  wretch  that  I  am.  Not  but  that  numbers 
of  people  love  me  after  their  fashion  far  more 
than  I  deserve,  but  then  his  fashion  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  all  these,  and  seems  alone  to  suit 
the  crochety  creature  that  I  am.  Thank  you 
then  for  having  in  the  first  place  been  kind 
enough  to  produce  him  into  this  world,  and  for 
having  in  the  second  place  made  him  scholar 
enough  to  recognize  my  various  excellences  ; 
and  for  having  in  the  last  place  sent  him  back 
to  me  again  to  stand  by  me  in  this  cruel  east 
wind. 

Carlyle  himself  did  not  suffer  from  any 
doubts  of  his  wife's  love  for  him  (being 
unenlightened  by  Mr.  Froude  on  this 
subject)  and  did  not  suffer  as  she  did 
from  those  horrible  clouds  of  unbelief. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  the  way  in  which  a 
man  is  apt  to  torment  himself,  since  we 
can  remember  no  instance  on  record  ex- 
cept De  Musset's  '■'■  Enfant  du  Steele,^''  in 
whom  the  frenzy  of  doubt  becomes  some- 
what contemptible  from  reiteration.  But 
though  he  did  not  suffer  with  her  in  this 
respect,  they  had  an  abundance  of  other 
miseries  in  common.  Both  of  them  were 
driven  frantic  at  night  by  those  external 
sounds  which  most  of  us  are  hardened  to 
endure.  When  she  was  at  home,  her 
susceptibility  was  diverted  from  herself 
into  the  horror  of  hearing  her  husband's 
sudden  stamp  overhead,  and  wild  ram- 
page through  the  sleeping  house,  or  dec- 
laration (if  it  was  the  daytime)  that  he 
could  neither  "  think  nor  live  "  while  the 
noise  went  on,  both  things  so  necessary 
to  be  done.  But  when  she  was  alone  she 
was  herself  every  whit  as  susceptible, 
found  that  do<^  something  unendurable, 
and  was  afflicted,  while  on  a  visit,  aln  ost 
to  madness,  by  the  voice  of  an  ass,  more 
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portentous  even  than  Peter  Bell's,  which 
she  describes  with  a  vehemence  half 
mocking  yet  wholly  real,  and  the  most 
whimsical  exaggerations ;  which,  however, 
were  not  exaggerations  to  either  of  them, 
so  much  were  they  at  the  mercy  of  their 
sensations.  The  curious  household  it 
was  !  the  one  maidservant  down-stairs  — 
too  often  changed,  yet,  whenever  it  was 
possible,  made  into  an  affectionate  friend, 
kissing  her  mistress  vehemently  after  a 
separation,  humored  and  quoted  when  she 
happened  to  have  anything  original  in  her, 
scorned  and  vituperated  when  there  was 
no  human  response  :  the  mistress,  whether 
up  on  a  ladder  arranging  her  curtains,  or 
down  on  her  knees  nailing  the  carpet,  or 
lying  on  a  sofa  with  one  of  the  many  ner- 
vous ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  in  all  but 
the  most  desperate  circumstances,  and 
even  sometimes  in  these,  carrying  on  her 
bright  life-narrative,  brilliant,  caustic, 
never  to  be  calculated  upon  what  next  she 
might  do  or  say:  the  husband  laboring 
heavily  through  his  work,  trying  every 
room  in  succession,  finding  everything 
unsatisfactory.  A  wonderful  northern- 
Gothic  couple,  blazing  off  into  thunder 
and  lightning  of  fierce  sudden  wrangle, 
with  volleys  of  rolling  words,  far  too 
mighty  for  the  occasion,  fire  and  flame 
and  the  smoke  of  battle,  and  laughter 
ringing  through.  No  wonder  that  people 
misunderstood  them.  It  is  so  easy  to 
misunderstand;  and  perhaps  difficult  for 
a  gentleman  of  chastened  politeness  and 
the  habits  of  the  best  society,  to  make 
out,  even  with  the  help  of  genius,  what 
was  the  meaning  of  it  all. 

Amid  all  the  carpet-laying,  paper-hang- 
ing, and  so  forth,  there  was  an  abundant 
•  supply  of  fine  company  in  the  little  Chel- 
sea house.  "  I  had  some  private  mis- 
givings that  your  men  would  not  mind 
(Anglic^,  remember)  me  when  you  were 
not  here,  and  I  should  have  been  morti- 
fied in  that  case,  though  1  could  not  have 
blamed  them.  But  it  is  quite  the  reverse," 
she  writes.  At  one  terrible  height  of  do 
mestic  misfortune,  after  she  had  gaily 
"swept  the  parlor,  brushed  the  grate," 
etc.,  her  mother  cheerfully  aiding,  the  two 
ladies  received  John  Mill,  Sterling,  Count 
Pepoli,  and  various  other  notables  to  tea, 
Mrs.  Welsh,  the  country  lady,  thinking 
not  much  of  any  of  them,  except  the  Ital- 
ian, who  pleased  her.  Mazzini  and  Dar- 
win, two  of  the  closest  circle  of  intimates, 
sometimes  even  bored  the  object  of  their 
friendship  and  admiration.  She  found 
them  one  evening  "  mortally  stupid." 
Then  there  is  a  bishop  discreetly  (for  once 
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in  a  way,  with  a  prudence  to  which  we 
begin  to  be  unaccustomed  in   biography) 

disguised  in  a and  who  is  profanely 

called  by  the  Carlyles  "  Cuittikins,"  a 
Scotch  adaptation  of  Gaiters,  who  is  an 
infliction  almost  beyond  bearing.  One 
night,  suddenly,  Alfred  Tennyson  ap- 
pears, and  that  is  an  honor !  but  alas ! 
there  was  Dr.  John  already  there,  and 
excellent  Professor  Craik,  both  of  them 
it  may  easily  be  supposed  too  happy  to 
meet  the  poet.  "  Craik  prosed  and  John 
babbled  for  his  entertainment,  and  I, 
whom  he  had  come  to  see,  got  scarcely 
any  speech  of  him."  "The  exertion, 
however,"  she  adds,  "of  having  to  provide 
him  with  tea,  through  my  own  unassisted 
ingenuity  (Helen  being  gone  for  the  even- 
ing), drove  away  my  headache,  also  per- 
haps a  little  feminine  vanity  at  having 
inspired  s^uch  a  man  with  the  energy  to 
take  a  cab  on  his  own  responsibility  and 
to  throvv  himself  on  Providence  for  get- 
ting away  again."  The  Sterlings,  as  a 
family,  both  sons  and  the  father,  the  old 
Jupiter  of  the  Tiines,  were  devoted  friends 
and  servants,  the  elder  man  making  a  sort 
of  fatherly  claim  upon  her  services.  And 
if,  perhaps,  she  was  invited  to  some  great 
houses,  naturally  enough,  not  for  herself 
but  as  her  husband's  wife,  there  were 
scarcely  any  of  his  most  prized  associates 
who  did  not  very  soon  distinguish  and 
identify  the  second  member  of  that  co- 
partnership, bringing  to  her  often  their 
secrets  and  troubles,  and  always  their 
cordial  brotherhood.  Certainly  anything 
less  like  effacement  or  absorption  in  a 
greater  could  not  be.  She  had  to  talk  so 
much,  she  declares,  on  some  of  these 
evenings,  that  she  was  good  for  nothing 
next  morning.  And  she  had  no  respect 
for  anybody,  she  who  found  Darwin  "  mor- 
tally dull"  on  occasion.  When  she  went 
to  see  those  theatricals  which  opened  a 
kind  of  new  career  to  Dickens,  revealing, 
as  every  one  has  said,  his  wonderful  gift 
for  dramatic  representations,  her  opinion 
was  different  from  the  judgment  of  the 
world. 

"How  did  the  creatures  get  through  it?" 
Too  well  and  not  well  enough.  Tiie  public 
theatre,  the  scenes  painted  by  Stansliekl,  cos- 
tumes "rather  exquisite,"  together  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  proficiency  in  the  amateurs, 
overlaid  all  idea  of  j^rivate  theatricals  ;  and 
considering  it  as  public  theatricals,  the  acting 
was  most  insipid,  not  one  performer  among 
them  that  could  be  called  good,  and  none  that 
could  be  called  absolutely  bad,  Douglas  Jer- 
rokl  seemed  to  me  the  best,  the  oddity  of  his 
appearance   greatly  helping  him.     Forster  as 
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Kitely,  and  Dickens  as  Captain  Bobadil,  were 
much  on  a  par  ;  but  Forster  preserved  his  iden- 
tity even  through  the  loftiest  flights  of  Mac- 
readyism,  while  poor  little  Dickens  all  painted 
in  black  and  red,  and  affecting  the  voice  of  a 
man  of  six  feet,  would  have  been  unrecogniza- 
ble by  the  mother  that  bore  him.  On  the 
whole,  to  get  up  the  smallest  interest  in  the 
thing  one  needed  to  be  always  reminding  one's 
self  '*all  these  actors  were  once  men,"  and  will 
be  men  again  to-morrow  morning. 

There  are  times,  however,  when  this 
keen-sighted  critic,  so  independent  and 
outspoken  in  her  judgment,  is  touched  by 
an  enthusiasm  which  overmasters  her. 
And  of  all  persons  in  the  world  to  have 
this  effect  upon  her,  Father  Matthew  was 
the  man.  She  makes  a  long  pilgrimage 
in  an  omnibus  "  to  Mile  End,"  wherever 
that  may  be,  and  penetrates  with  beating 
heart  through  the  audience,  "thousands 
of  people  all  hushed  into  awful  silence." 
until  she  reaches  with  her  companion  the 
neighborhood  of  the  priest  and  apostle. 

He  made  me  sit  down  on  the  only  chair  a 
moment :  then  took  me  by  the  hand  as  if  I  had 
been  a  little  girl,  and  led  me  to  the  front  of  the 
scaffold  to  see  him  administer  the  pledge. 
From  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  took  it,  and 
all  the  tragedies  and  theatrical  representations 
I  ever  saw  melted  into  one,  could  not  have 
given  me  such  emotions  as  that  scene  did. 
There  were  faces  both  of  men  and  women  that 
will  haunt  me  while  I  live,  faces  exhibiting  such 
concentrated  wretchedness,  making,  you  would 
have  said,  its  last  deadly  struggle  with  the 
powers  of  darkness.  .  .  .  And  in  the  face  of 
Father  Matthew,  when  one  looked  from  them 
to  him,  the  mercy  of  heaven  seemed  to  be  laid 
bare.  ...  I  was  turning  sick  and  needed  to 
get  out  of  the  thing,  but  in  the  act  of  leaving 
him  —  never  to  see  him  again  through  all  time, 
most  probably  —  feeling  him  to  be  the  very 
best  man  of  modern  times  (you  excepted),  I 
had  another  moment  of  youthful  enthusiasm 
which  you  will  hold  up  your  hands  and  eyes 
at.  Did  I  take  the  pledge  then  ?  No  ;  but  I 
would  have  though,  if  I  had  not  feared  it 
would  be  put  in  the  newspapers.  No,  not 
that :  but  I  drew  him  aside,  having  considered 
if  I  had  any  ring  on,  any  handkerchief,  any- 
thing that  i  could  leave  with  him  in  remem- 
brance of  me  ;  and  having  bethought  myself  of 
a  pretty  memorandum-book  in  my  reticule,  put 
it  into  his  hand  and  bade  him  keep  it  for  my 
sake,  and  asked  him  to  give  me  one  of  his 
medals  to  keep  for  his  !  And  all  this  in  tears 
and  in  the  utmost  agitation.  Had  you  any 
idea  that  your  wife  was  still  such  a  fool.?  I 
am  sure  I  had  not.  The  Father  got  through 
the  thing  admirably.  He  seemed  to  under- 
stand what  it  all  meant  quite  well,  inarticulate 
though  I  was.  He  would  not  give  me  a  com- 
mon medal,  but  took  a  little  silver  one  from 
the  neck  of  a  young  man  who  had  just  taken 
the  pledge  for  example's  sake,  telling  him  he 


would  get  him  another  presently,  and  laid  the 
medal  in  my  hand  with  a  solemn  blessing.  I 
could  not  speak  for  excitement  all  the  way 
home.  When  I  went  to  bed  I  could  not  sleep, 
the  pale  faces  I  had  seen  haunted  me,  and 
Father  Matthew's  smile  ;  and  even  next  morn- 
ing I  could  not  anyhow  subside  into  my  nor- 
mal state  until  I.  had  sat  down  and  written  Fa- 
ther Matthew  a  long  letter,  accompanying  it 
with  your  "  Past  and  Present."  Now,  dear, 
if  you  are  ready  to  beat  me  for  a  distracted 
gomeril,  I  cannot  help  it.  All  that  it  was  put 
into  my  heart  to  do.     IcA  konnte  nicht  anders. 

This  capacity  for  generous  enthusiasm 
had  seldom  such  large  utterance  in  her. 
With  her  constant  caustic,  sharp-biting 
criticism,  her  indisposition  to  run  in  the 
rut  of  ordinary  opinions,  her  jibes  and  sa- 
tirical vein,  it  is  strange  indeed  to  see  her 
so  entirely  mastered  by  her  emotion.  But 
upon  this  point  of  high  philanthrophy  she 
was  always  approachable.  She  was  the 
confidante  in  general  of  people  in  trouble, 
and  when  there  was  somebody  to  be 
helped  out  of  the  fearful  pit  and  miry  clay, 
whether  a  poor  maidservant  tempted  by 
drink,  or  friend  on  the  brink  of  despair, 
would  spare  no  pains  upon  the  work, 
though  making  little  pretence  to  charity 
in  deed,  and  still  less  to  charity  in  speech. 
As  we  are  about  it  we  may  add  another 
instance  of  this  little  appreciated  side  of 
Mrs.  Carlyle's  character,  the  fervid-sympa- 
thetic—  in  which  her  enthusiasm  finds  a 
vent  in  so  characteristic,  so  delightful  and 
womanly  a  way  (though  sadly  against  Mr. 
Froude's  theory),  that  we  cannot  refuse 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting  it.  She 
had  been  taken  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  to 
a  meeting  at  Bradford  "for  Roman  lib- 
erty," whatever  that  may  mean  :  and 
found  the  Bradford  gentlemen,  "  like  Ben 
Stodart's  legs,  no  great  things,"  but  "  the 
Bradford  men,  who  filled  the  hall  to  suffo- 
cation, a  sight  to  see  !  " 


And  I  must  tell  you  "I  aye  thought  mickle 
o'  you,"  but  that  night  "  I  thought  mair  o'  you 
than  ever."  A  man  of  the  people  mounted 
the  platform  and  spoke  :  a  youngish  intelligent- 
looking  man,  who  alone  of  all  the  speakers 
seemed  to  understand  the  question,  and  to 
have  feelings  as  well  as  notions  about  it.  He 
spoke  with  a  heart  eloquence  that  "left  me 
warm."  I  never  was  more  affected  by  public 
speaking.  When  he  ceased  I  did  not  throw 
myself  on  his  neck  and  swear  everlasting  friend- 
ship; but  I  assure  you  it  was  in  putting  con- 
straint on  myself  that  I  merely  started  to  my 
feet  and  shook  hands  with  him.  Then  "a 
sudden  thought "  struck  me.  This  man  would 
like  to  know  you  ;  I  would  give  him  my  ad- 
dress in  London.  I  borrowed  a  pencil  and 
piece  of  paper  and  handed  him  my  address. 
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When  he  looked  at  it  he  started  as  if  I  had 
sent  a  bullet  into  him,  caught  my  hand  again, 
almost  squeezed  it  into  "immortal  squash," 
and  said  ;  "  Oh,  it  is  your  husband  !  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  has  been  my  teacher  and  master,  I  have 
owed  everything  to  him  for  years  and  years." 
I  felt  it  a  credit  to  you  to  have  had  a  hand  in 
turning  out  this  man :  was  prouder  of  that 
heart-tribute  to  your  genius  than  any  amount 
of  reviewer-praises  or  aristocratic  invitations 
to  dinner. 

That  the  wife,  and  such  a  v^'ife,  should 
think  of  this  supreme  reward  for  the 
speaker  wlio  pleased  her,  "This  man 
would  like  to  know  you,"  is  pretty,  as 
Carlyle  himself  would  have  said  ;  so  pretty 
that  it  makes  the  heart  swell  with  sympa- 
thetic emotion. 

Space  fails  us,  however,  for  all  the  ex- 
tracts which  we  are  tempted  to  make.  If 
Carlyle,  in  the  remorseful  misery  that 
seized  upon  him  (in  some  great  measure 
unnecessarily,  in  our  opinion),  had  not  felt 
every  scrap  from  her  hands  to  be  pre- 
cious, his  judgment,  no  doubt,  would  have 
curtailed  a  great  deal  that  we  find  here  of 
the  domestic  economy  of  Cheyne  Row. 
We  need  not  have  had  all  the  vicissitudes 
attending  all  the  maids,  nor  all  the  house- 
cleanings,  nor  in  such  full  detail  those 
nervous  sufferings  which  laid  her  pros- 
trate and  the  remedies  she  took  to  amelio- 
rate her  state —  all  quite  natural  and  be- 
fitting as  addressed  to  correspondents,  all 
of  whom  had  the  interest  of  kindred  or  the 
most  intimate  friendship  in  everything 
that  concerned  her,  but  unnecessary  here. 
Notwithstanding  these  repetitions,  there 
is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book:  but  it 
would  have  been  more  perfect  without 
them.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  the  polemics 
that  have  arisen  about  the  history  of  this 
pair  that  make  us  seek  the  passages  that 
concern  their  mutual  relations  rather  than 
the  many  independent  pictures  of  the 
most  vivid  kind  in  which  these  home 
scenes  are  set,  and  which  are  better 
adapted  for  the  public  eye.  There  would 
not  be,  for  example,  a  more  effective  pic- 
ture than  that  of  the  rural  rectory  at  which 
she  visited  one  memorable  August,  the 
liome  of  the  youngest  of  the  Bullers,  an 
"utterly  stupid,  somnolent  reverend  in- 
cumbent," according  to  Carlyle's  usual 
mode  of  description.  The  household 
seems  to  have  been  a  strange  enough  one. 
The  father  and  mother  accomplished  peo- 
ple of  tlie  world,  of  little,  or  any  religious 
belief;  the  son  one  of  those  parsons,  of  a 
school  that  is  happily  almost  extinct,  to 
whom  the  routine  of  their  office  suffices. 
Here  is  the  Sleepy  Hollow  of  a  place,  in 


the    haze   of   the  August   heat   and   sun- 
shine :  — 

It  stands  in  the  midst  of  green  fields  and 
fine  tall  trees;  with  the  church  (if  such  a  dilap- 
idated old  building  can  be  called  a  church) 
within  a  bowshot  of  it.  Around  the  church  is 
a  little  quiet-looking  churchyard,  which,  when 
the  sun  is  shining  on  it,  does  not  look  sad.  A 
footpath,  about  half  a  yard  wide  and  over- 
grown with  grass  and  strewn  with  fallen  ap- 
ples, cuts  across  the  bit  of  green  field  between 
the  church  and  the  rectory,  and  being  the  only 
road  to  the  church,  one  may  infer  from  it  sev- 
eral things:  I  went  into  the  church  last  night 
with  Reginald  while  Mrs.  Buller  was  having 
her  dinner;  and  when  I  looked  at  him  and  at 
it,  and  thought  of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty 
living  souls  who  were  to  be  saved  by  such 
means,  I  could  almost  have  burst  into  tears. 
Anything  so  like  the  burial-place  of  revealed 
religion  you  have  never  seen,  nor  a  rector  more 
fit  to  read  fts  burial  service.  The  church  bell 
rings  night  and  morning  with  a  plaintive  clang. 
I  asked  was  it  for  prayers.  "No;  it  was  to 
warn  the  gleaners  that  it  was  their  time  to  go 
out  and  come  in."  ...  I  feel  already  quite  at 
home  and  almost  wishing  you  were  rector  of 
Troston  ;  what  a  blessed  exchange  would  it  be 
for  those  poor  people  whom  I  hear  at  this  mo- 
ment singing  feckless  psalms  !  I  could  almost 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  run  over  to  the  old  tower 
and  give  them  a  word  of  admonition  myself. 
.  .  .  The  service  went  off  quite  respectably  ;  it 
is  wonderful  how  little  faculty  is  needed  for 
saying  prayers  perfectly  well  !  But  when  we 
came  to  the  sermon  !  greater  nonsense  I  have 
often  enough  listened  to, — for,  in  fact,  the 
sermon,  Mrs.  Buller  with  her  usual  sincerity 
informed  me  before  I  went,  "  was  none  of  his  ; 
he  had  scraped  together  as  many  by  other 
people  as  would  serve  him  for  years,  which 
was  much  better  for  the  congregation  ; "  but 
he  delivered  it  as  daft  Mr.  Hamilton  used  to 
read  the  newspaper,  with  a  noble  disdain  of 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  stop,  pausing  just 
when  he  needed  breath  at  the  end  of  a  sentence 
or  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  as  it  happened. 
.  .  .  And  this  was  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
I  was  hearing  —  made  into  something  worse 
than  the  cawing  of  rooks. 

The  woman  who  speaks  thus,  evidently 
had  enough  of  Scotch  feeling  about  her 
to  object  to  the  game  of  chess  which  con- 
cluded the  Sunday  evening;  "decidedly 
improper,  but  I  could  not  refuse,"  she 
says. 

Among  these,  and  many  more  sketches, 
the  description  of  her  first  going  to  Had- 
dington ificoi^ntta,  is  the  one  perhaps 
which  will  most  touch  the  heart  of  the 
reader.  Twenty-three  years  after  she  had 
left  the  home  of  her  youth,  her  mother 
being  dead  in  the  mean  time,  and  all  her 
early  life  disappeared  like  the  mists,  al- 
though still  some  dear  friends  remained, 
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and  many  inhabitants  of  the  place  cast 
wistful  looks  at  her,  divining  a  personality 
they  knew,  she  arrived  suddenly  in  a  July 
afternoon  at  the  George  Inn,  "alone  amid 
the  silence  of  death,"  coming  apparently 
to  see  whether  she  could  bear  it  before 
she  made  herself  known  to  her  old  friends. 

I  sat  down  quite  composedly  at  a  window, 
and  looked  up  the  street  toward  our  old  house. 
It  was  the  same  street,  the  same  houses,  but 
so  silent,  dead,  petrified.  It  looked  the  old 
place  just  as  I  had  seen  it  at  Chelsea  in  my 
dreams,  only  more  dream-like.  Having  ex- 
hausted that  outlook,  I  rang  my  bell,  and  told 
the  silent  landlord  to  bring  tea  and  take  orders 
about  my  bedroom.  The  tea  swallowed  down, 
I  notified  my  wish  to  view  "the  old  church 
there,"  and  the  keeper  of  the  keys  was  imme- 
diately fetched  in.  In  my  part  of  stranger  in 
search  of  picturesque,  I  let  myself  be  shown 
the  way  which  I  knew  every  inch  of  ;  shown  the 
school  house,  where  myself  had  been  bred  ;  the 
playground,  the  "boolin'  green,"  and  so  on  to 
the  churchyard,  which,  as  soon  as  my  guide 
haci  unlocked  for  me,  I  told  him  he  might  wait 
there,  I  needed  him  no  further.  The  church- 
yard had  become  very  full  of  graves :  within 
the  ruins  were  two  smartly  got-up  tombs.  His 
(her  father's)  looked  old,  old,  was  surrounded 
by  nettles,  the  inscription  all  over  moss,  except 
two  lines  which  had  been  quite  recently  cleared 
—  by  whom?  Who  had  been  there  before 
me,  caring  for  his  tomb  after  twenty-nine 
years  ?  The  old  ruin  knew,  and  would  not  tell 
me.  That  place  felt  the  very  centre  of  eternal 
silence  —  silence  and  sadness  world  without 
end !  When  I  returned,  the  sexton,  or  what- 
ever he  was,  asked,  "  Would  I  not  walk  through 
the  church  ?"  I  said  yes,  and  he  led  the  way, 
but  without  playing  the  cicerone  any  more  ;  he 
had  become  pretty  sure  there  was  no  need. 
Our  pew  looked  to  have  never  been  new  lined 
since  we  occupied  it ;  the  greeo  cloth  was  be- 
come all  but  white  from  age.  I  looked  at  it  in 
the  dim  twilight,  till  I  almost  fancied  that  I 
saw  my  beautiful  mother  in  her  old  corner,  and 
myself  a  bright-looking  girl  in  the  other.  It 
was  time  to  "  come  out  of  that !  "  Meaning  to 
return  to  the  churchyard  in  the  morning  to 
clear  the  moss  from  the  inscription,  I  asked 
my  conductor  where  he  lived — with  his  key. 
"  Next  door  to  the  house  that  was  Dr. 
Welsh's,"  he  answered,  with  a  sharp  glance  at 
my  face ;  then  added  gently,  "  Excuse  me, 
me'm,  for  mentioning  that,  but  the  minute  I 
set  eyes  on  you  at  the  George,  I  jaloused  it  was 
her  we  all  looked  after  whenever  she  went  up 
or  down. 

She  went  then  in  the  lingering  Scotch 
twilight  to  the  front  of  the  house  in  which 
her  old  friends  lived,  and  wondered  what 
they  would  think  did  they  know  of  her 
presence  there,  and  longed  but  feared  to 
enter:,  then  kissing  the  familiar  gate, 
went  back  to  her  inn  in  silence,  "  the  si- 


lentest  inn  on  the  planet,  nothing  stir- 
ring." In  this  stillness  she  wrote  to  her 
husband,  then  in  Ireland,  but  as  her  letter 
was  "  all  about  feelings,"  she  tore  it  up  in 
the  morning  when,  before  the  world  was 
awake,  she  was  up  and  out  again,  looking 
wistfully  at  the  closed  and  sleeping  house 
which  had  been  her  home  :  then  took  her 
way  to  the  churchyard,  where,  impatient 
of  waiting,  the  slim,  light  creature,  a  girl 
still,  though  she  was  approaching  fifty, 
climbed  the  wall  rather  than  wait  for  the 
key,  feeling  herself  to  breathe  freer  there 
"  with  the  bright  morning  sunshine  stream- 
ing down  upon  it,  then  near  that  so-called 
habitation  of  the  living,"  the  doctor's  old 
house:  where  "it  was  difficult  to  me  to 
realize  to  myself  that  the  people  inside 
were  only  asleep,  and  not  dead — dead 
since  many  years."  In  the  churchyard 
she  found  the  names  which,  it  had  struck 
her  painfully,  had  disappeared  from  the 
signboards. 

It  was  strange  the  feeling  of  almost  glad 
recognition  that  came  over  me  in  finding  so 
many  familiar  figures  out  of  my  childhood  and 
youth  all  gathered  together  in  one  place ;  but 
still  more  interesting  for  me  than  these  later 
graves  were  two  that  I  remember  to  have  wept 
little  innocent  tears  over  before  I  had  a  con- 
ception what  real  weeping  meant  —  the  grave 
of  the  little  girl  who  was  burnt  to  death  while 
drying  her  white  muslin  frock  at  the  fire  ;  and 
that  of  the  young  officer  (Rutherford)  who  was 
shot  in  a  duel.  The  oval  tablet  of  white  mar- 
ble over  the  little  girl's  grave  was  as  bright  and 
spotless  as  on  the  first  day — as  emblematic 
of  the  child's  existence  it  commemorated  ;  it 
seemed  to  my  somewhat  excited  imagination 
that  the  youthfulness  and  innocence  there 
buried  had  impregnated  the  marble  to  keep  it 
snow-white  forever. 

There  she  now  lies  in  her  turn,  by  her 
father's  side,  restored  to  bim  in  death, 
though  one  grudges  to  think  so  far  apart 
and  separated  from  him  who  was  the  com- 
panion of  her  life. 

How  she  ventured  at  last  to  the  house 
of  the  old  ladies  whom  she  loved,  and 
was  recognized  by  them ;  how  the  town 
woke  up  to  recognize  her,  and  the  old 
servant  Jamie  knew  her  before  he  saw 
her.  "Then  you  were  told  it  was  me.?" 
"  No;  they  told  us  just  we  was  to  speak 
to  a  lady  at  the  George,  and  I  knew  it  was 
Mrs.  Carlyle."  "  But  how  could  you  tell, 
dear  Jamie?"  "Hoots,  who  else  could 
it  be?"  There  could  not  be  a  more  pa- 
thetic story,  though  all  so  simple.  The 
little  town  so  still,  the  schoolroom  door 
open  in  the  early  brightness  of  the  new- 
born day,  showing   her  the  place  where 
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"  at  seven  in  the  morning  James  Brown 
found  me  asleep  after  two  hours'  hard 
study,  asleep  between  the  leaves  of  the 
great  Atlas  ; "  the  houses  all  shut  up,  but 
gradually  awakening  to  life  and  knowl- 
edge. She  went  back  frequently  after- 
ward, visiting  her  old  friends,  and  recog- 
nized by  everybody,  and  gradually  the 
pathos  and  the  wonder  died  away. 

In  Edinburgh,  there  were  aunts,  loved, 
but  gently  caricatured,  and  Betty  —  Betty, 
the  beloved  servant-woman  of  old,  to 
whom  she  was  always  the  "dear  bairn," 
whom  she  sent  the  writer  once  to  see  in  a 
little  roadside  hamlet  out  of  Edinburgh, 
an  old  woman  with  a  still,  wise  face  that 
had  seen  many  a  sorrow,  in  the  still, 
little  room,  with  its  spark  of  fire,  and  the 
house  door  which  admitted  straight  into  it 
open  to  the  summer  air.  Is  she  there 
still,  one  wonders,  in  her  close  cap  and 
gray  gown,  and  patient  gravity  and  love? 
There  seems  no  reason  why  such  an 
example  of  the  antique  world  should 
ever  die.  She  outlived  her  mistress,  her 
"  bairn,"  at  least,  so  far  as  our  recollec- 
tion goes. 

This  sweet  and  tender  picture  it  would 
be  well  to  end  upon  :  but  in  the  painful 
circumstances  of  the  case  it  will  not  be 
for  such  touching  episodes  as  this  that 
reviewers  or  critics  will  look,  but  for 
something  that  will  throw  light  upon  the 
canker  of  this  woman's  life,  so  full  of  im- 
passioned feeling  as  she  was.  And  such 
passages  will  not  be  far  to  seek.  The 
canker  was  chiefly  in  herself  —  in  the  self- 
tormenting  faculty  which  never  existed  in 
greater  perfection  in  any  woman,  though 
that  is  saying  much.  Those  keen  and 
passionate  souls  each  with  the  sharp  two- 
edged  sword  of  speech,  cutting  this  way 
and  that,  each  so  intolerant,  so  impatient, 
so  incapable  of  endurance,  all  nerves  and 
sensation,  and  nothing  but  themselves  to 
try  their  spirits  —  would  they  have  been 
better  apart,  each  perhaps  sheathed  in  the 
silky  tissues  of  a  milder  and  softer  na- 
ture.-* We  doubt  it  much.  The  milder 
partner  would  have  bored  them  both, 
whereas  in  swift  change  of  mood,  in  in- 
finite variety,  in  passions  of  misery  and 
recovered  happiness,  there  was  no  weari- 
ness. "  I  am  always  wondering,"  she 
says,  after  one  of  her  bad  moments,  "  how 
I  can,  even  in  my  angriest  mood,  talk 
about  leaving  you  for  good  and  all;  for  to 
be  sure  were  I  to  leave  you  to-day  on  that 
principle,  I  should  neecl  absolutely  to  go 
back  to-morrow  to  see  how  you  were  tak- 


ing it !  "     Most  true  and  cert; 


There 


were  limes  when  they  could  willi  difficulty 


live  together;  and  yet  there  was  never  a 
time  when  they  could  have  done  without 
each  other.  It  was  always  "  111  to  hae, 
but  waur  to  want." 

We  must,  however,  before  leaving  this 
publication,  do  what  is  odious  to  us  if  it 
were  not  necessary,  and  that  is,  call  the 
attention  of  our  reader  to  what  we  cannot 
call  less  than  a  deliberate  outrage  upon  a 
helpless  dead  woman,  with  neither  son 
nor  champion  to  stand  up  for  her.  These 
volumes  were  announced  as  prepared  for 
publication  by  Carlyle  himself,  and  so  they 
were  in  great  part,  with  many  interjected 
notes  which  we  can  scarcely  call  less  than 
foolish,  besides  some  valuable  explana- 
tory details.  But  in  the  midst  of  this 
mass  of  letters,  thus  prepared  (enough  of 
them.  Heaven  knows  !  to  have  been  by 
good  judgment,  one  would  have  said, 
pared  and  weeded  a  little,  rather  than  in- 
creased), Mr.  Carlyle's  executor  found 
certain  brief  extracts  whch  he  did  not 
quite  understand.  This  set  his  curiosity 
to  work,  and  he  once  more  examined  the 
mass  of  papers  left  to  him  by  the  fond  old 
man  who  trusted  him,  and  found  therein 
a  diary  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  which  explained 
the  matter.  The  matter  was  that  there 
had  once  crossed  that  self-tormented 
spirit  a  cloud  of  bitter  but  visionary  jeal- 
ousy :  the  word  is  too  strong  —  of  hot 
intolerance  rather,  impatience,  bitter  irri- 
tation, called  forth  by  the  pleasure  her 
husband  took  in  the  company  of  a  certain 
great  lady,  a  brilliant  woman  of  society, 
whom  she  did  not  herself  love,  but  whose 
charm  and  influence  fascinated  him. 
There  were  none  of  the  features  of  ordi- 
nary jealousy  in  this  dark  fit,  no  possibility 
of  unfaithfulness,  unless  it  might  be  intel- 
lectual—  a  preference  for  the  talk,  the 
dazzle  of  a  witty  circle  in  which  worship 
was  paid  to  him,  and  the  still  more  flatter- 
ing devotions  of  its  presiding  spirit.  This 
fascination  drew  him  night  after  night 
away  from  home,  depriving  his  wife  of  his 
society,  and  suggesting  to  her  over  and 
over  again  by  that  whisper  of  the  devil  at 
her  ear,  which  she  was  always  too  ready 
to  listen  to,  that  she  had  ceased  to  be  the 
first  and  only  woman  in  the  world  to  him. 
Such  a  breath  of  hell  has  crossed  and 
withered  many  a  blooming  life  ;  in  this  case 
the  fit  was  temporary,  lasting  but  a  short 
ttme,  and  buried  in  the  lender  rapproche- 
mentoi  the  later  chapter  of  life.  The  dis- 
covery of  this  bit  of  writing  was  a  godsend 
to  the  biographer,  who  must  have  felt  by 
this  time  that  the  mass  of  letters  were  by 
no  means  so  comformable  to  his  theory  as 
might  have  been  desired.     lie  sent  it  off 
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at  once  to  Miss  Jewsbury  to  have  her 
elucidations,  the  only  person  living;  who 
could  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  seem  to 
have  asked  themselves  what  right  they 
had  to  spy  into  a  secret  which  the  hus- 
band had  respected.  Geraldine,  o^ood  and 
kind  as  woman  ever  was,  but  romantic  and 
officious,  and  pleased  too  in  a  re^jretful 
way  at  the  discovery,  did  her  part,  as  may 
be  imagined.  "  The  reading  has  been  like 
the  calling  up  of  ghosts.  It  was  a  very 
bad  time  with  her  then,  no  one  but  her- 
self, or  one  constantly  with  her,  knows 
what  she  suffered,  physically  as  well  as 
morally,"  Miss  Jewsbury  says.  And  here 
is  produced  triumphantly  between  them 
this  little  basket  of  fragments,  with  a 
preface  from  the  male  friend,  historical 
and  philosophical,  "  married  him  against 
the  advice  of  friends,"  "worked  for  him 
like  a  servant,"  all  over  again  :  and  a 
postscript  from  the  female  friend,  senti- 
mental and  descriptive:  "She  was  bright 
and  beautiful,  with  a  certain  star-like  radi- 
ance and  grace.  She  had  gone  off  into 
the  desert  with  him.  The  offering  was 
accepted,  but  like  the  precious  things  flung 
by  Benvenuto  into  the  furnace  when  his 
statue  was  molten,  they  were  all  consumed 
in  the  flames  :  he  gave  her  no  human  help 
and  tenderness."  So  Geraldine,  in  a 
piece  of  fine  writing — words  as  untrue  as 
ever  words  were,  as  every  unprejudiced 
reader  of  this  book  will  see  for  himself, 
and  entirely  contrary  to  that  kind  soul's 
ordinary  testimony.  Not  a  critic,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  has  ever  suggested  that 
this  proceeding  was  unjustifiable,  or  out- 
side of  the  limits  of  honor.  Is  it  then 
permissible  to  outrage  the  memory  of  a 
wife,  and  betray  her  secrets  because  one 
has  received  as  a  gift  her  husband's  pa- 
pers? She  gave  no  permission,  left  no 
authority  for  such  a  proceeding.  Does 
the  disability  of  women  go  so  far  as  this  ? 
or  is  there  no  need  for  honor  in  respect 
for  the  dead.?  "There  ought  to  be  no 
mystery  about  Carlyle,"  says  Mr.  Froude. 
No,  poor,  foolish,  fond  old  man  !  there  is 
no  mystery  about  him  henceforward, 
thanks  to  his  own  distracted  babble  of 
genius,  first  of  all.  But  how  about  his 
wife?  Did  she  authorize  Mr.  Froude  to 
unveil  her  most  secret  thoughts,  her  dark- 
est hours  of  weakness,  which  even  her 
husband  passed  reverently  over?  No 
woman  of  this  generation,  or  of  any  other 
we  are  acquainted  with,  has  had  such  des- 
perate occasion  to  be  saved  from  her 
friends:  and  public  feeling  and  sense  of 
honor  must  be  at  a  low  ebb  indeed  when 
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no  one  ventures  to  stand  up  and  stigma**- 
tize  as  it  deserves  this  betrayal  and  expo- 
sure of  the  secret  of  a  woman's  weakness, 
a  secret  which  throws  no  liglit  upon  any- 
thing, which  does  not  add  to  our  knowl- 
edge either  of  her  character  or  her  hus- 
band's, and  with  which  the  public  had 
nothing:  whatever  to  do. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
MY  DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 

I  HAD,  as  widow,  undertaken,  till  my 
son  was  of  age,  the  management  of  his 
property,  consisting  of  a  large  estate  on 
the  Continent.  Things  are  managed  quite 
otherwise  in  the  part  of  Europe  where  my 
little  sketch  is  laid  than  elsewhere.  The 
Herrschaft^  owner  or  representative  of 
the  owner,  delegates  his  or  her  authority 
to  a  Schajfner,  a  sort  of  bailiff,  who  has 
complete  command  over  the  men,  and  to 
a  Schnffiierin  who  holds  the  same  author- 
ity over  the  maids.  Men  and  maids  all 
live  in  the  castle,  and  day-laborers  are 
only  taken  when  there  is  a  press  of  work. 
The  usual  work,  as  well  as  attending  to 
the  horses,  cattle,  etc.,  is  done  by  servants 
hired  from  year  to  year,  and  living  in  the 
house;  we  had  upwards  of  twenty.  I,  as 
mistress,  scarcely  ventured  to  interfere 
with  either  of  the  important  personages  I 
have  mentioned,  as  they  needed  all  the 
prestige  that  could  be  given  them,  to  keep 
order  among  the  often  refractory  and  al- 
ways rude  farm  servants.  It  happened, 
just  at  the  time  I  am  describing,  that  one 
of  the  maids  was  of  rather  a  better  class, 
she  being  the  orphan  child  of  a  peasant 
proprietor,  who  had  been  sent  to  my  house 
to  learn  farm-work.  The  girl  had  struck 
me  once  or  twice  by  her  graceful  figure, 
carrying  her  milk-pail  poised  upon  her 
head;  and  as  she  saluted  me  in  passing 
with  the  usual  "  I  kiss  your  hands,  gra- 
cious lady,"  in  a  sweet,  low  voice,  I 
thought  she  looked  like  a  spell-bound 
princess,  only  waiting  for  the  proper  mo- 
ment to  step  out  of  her  shabby  garments 
and  glitter  in  silk  and  satin  ;  once,  too,  in 
passing  I  had  heard  a  splendid  contralto 
voice  singing  an  old  song  in  the  stable, 
and  set  to  words  which  were  fitter  for  the 
music  than  the  indecent  lines  which  are 
usually  joined  to  the  old  sonijs  of  our  part 
of  the  world.  As  I  waited  listening,  my 
enchanted  princess  came  out  of  the  stable 
with  her  milk-pail  on  her  head,  still  sing- 
ing, "  Ach  ja,  du  bist  mein  Stern,  aber, 
ach  1  so  fern."    On  seeing  me  she  stopped, 
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blushing: 
manners, 
sreetino-. 


rosy  red,  and   even    forgot  lier 
and  was  hurrying  past  without 


Where  did  you  get  those 
jpretty  verses,  my  child  ?  "  said  I  :  but  see- 
ing her  too  much  confused  to  answer,  I 
let  her  go  and  thought  no  more  about  it. 

One  evening  I  had  taken  my  knitting 
and  sauntered  out  looking  at  the  fruit 
trees,  and  as  I  candidly  confess  reckoning 
about  how  much  cider  they  would  pro- 
duce, and  whether  there  would  still  be  a 
chance  of  selling  some  fruit,  when  hap- 
pening to  raise  my  eyes  a  little  higher 
than  the  apples,  I  saw  indications  of  a 
splendid  sunset.  I  hastened  up  the  little 
steep  path  to  the  press-house  at  the  top  of 
the  vineyard,  and  mounting  the  narrow 
staircase  on  to  the  wooden  balcony  con- 
structed after  the  model  of  a  Swiss  house, 
was  soon  absorbed  in  the  wonder  and 
admiration  called  forth  by  the  sublime 
spectacle. 

As  the  colors  were  fading  in  the  sky  I 
turned  to  descend  the  stairs  again,  when 
I  saw  my  fairy  maiden  standing  with  her 
back  to  me  so  evidently  w^aiting,  that  I 
involuntarily  stopped  and  said  to  myself, 
"Now  then  I  shall  see  who  wrote  those 
pretty  verses."  I  could  not  easily  be 
seen  by  any  one  approaching  the  little 
press-house,  as  the  balcony  was  nearly 
covered  on  that  side  by  a  large  overhang- 
ing pear-tree.  I  had  hardly  waited  a 
minute  when  I  saw,  before  even  the  girl 
did,  a  youth  coming  up  from  the  contrary 
side  to  tiie  one  I  had  come  by,  and  with 
open  ariTJS  advancing  to  the  unconscious 
girl.  He  was  the  son  of  an  impoverished 
nobleman  in  the  neighborhood,  and  of 
whom,  though  very  young,  the  neighbors 
spoke  but  ill;  my  heart  sank  within  me  at 
the  thought  that  this  graceless  youth  had 
found  favor  in  my  pretty  maiden's  eyes, 
but  I  was  soon  undeceived ;  as  soon  as  he 
advanced  near  enough  to  startle  her  she 
sprang  back  as  from  a  reptile  and  called 
out,  "  Hands  off,  sir!  You  know  I  won't 
listen  to  you  !  "  He  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  take  the  warning,  and  I  was  consider- 
ing whether  I  should  interfere,  but  I 
thought  as  I  saw  the  two  together  that 
the  lass  was  a  "  likely  lass  enough,"  and 
quite  able  to  hold  her  own  with  such  an 
antagonist,  when  suddenly  the  scene  was 
changed  by  the  approach  of  a  third  com- 
batant. It  was  my  son  then  at  home  for 
the  holidays,  a  youth  of  eighteen;  he  ap- 
peared not  to  .share  my  views  regarding 
the  contest,  but  laying  iiold  of  the  young 
baron  by  his  collar  twisted  him  round  and 
round,  and  then  sent  him  at  double-quick 
pace  down  the  hill.     Oh,  how  handsome 
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he  looked,  my  son  !  his  grey  eyes  as  black 
as  night  with  anger  and  indignation,  and 
how  proud  of  him  I  felt;  but,  alas  !  only 
for  one  short  moment.  The  next  the 
anger  had  gone  out  of  his  eyes,  and  they 
were  shining  with  another  light,  more 
beautiful,  perhaps,  but  oh  !  for  me  how 
much  sadder  !  He,  it  was  evident,  w-as 
the  one  waited  for,  he  was  the  writer  of 
the  verses,  he  was  the  star  of  ?ny  poor 
maiden's  dream.  What  should  1  do  ? 
Alas!  in  such  a  case  what  could  I  do.?  I 
slowly  w^ent  down  the  steep  stairs,  but  so 
engrossed  were  they  with  themselves,  that 
I  was  close  to  them  before  they  noticed 
me.  He  had  his  arms  round  her,  press- 
ing her  fondly  to  him,  and  in  spite  of  my- 
self I  noticed  with  approbation  that  he 
did  not  guiltily  start  away  when  he  saw 
me. 

"  My  child,"  I  said  to  the  girl  as  gently 
as  I  could,  for,  you  see,  she  was  so  young, 
"you  must  know  it  is  not  fit  to  behave  in 
this  manner;  and,  Erwin,  have  respect 
enough  for  my  presence  to  loose  your 
hold  of  the  girl." 

Then  they  parted,  but  we  all  stood 
uncomfortably  conscious  that  something 
further  must  happen. 

"  My  dear,  you  had  better  go  home  ;  I 
cannot  allow  you  to  stay  here  knowing 
what  I  now  know  !  " 

"  Mother,"  said  my  son,  breaking  si- 
lence for  the  first  time,  "take  care  what 
you  say  to  my  future  wife." 

His  future  wife  !  And  were  my  dreams 
to  end  thus  !  But  it  was  too  absurd,  he  a 
boy  of  eighteen,  and  she  the  maid  who 
milked  the  cows  !  So  I  resumed,  address- 
ing her,  "Do  you  hear,  my  dear.f*  you 
must  go  away  and  at  once." 

"Oh,  madam,  forgive  me,"  said  the 
poor  girl ;  "  but  what  shall  I  do,  and 
where  shall  I  go.-* " 

"Cannot  you  go  home?"  I  said,  forget- 
ting for  the  moment  that  she  was  an  or- 
phan and  had  no  home. 

"  I  have  no  home,"  she  said,  with  tears 
running  down  her  cheeks;  "father  and 
mother  are  both  dead,  and  I  never  had 
any  brothers  or  sisters." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  I  said,  still  more 
gently  than  before ;  "  you  must  have  a 
guardian  then  ;  can  you  not  go  to  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "but " 

"Butwhat.?"  1  repeated  a  little  impa- 
tiently, for  I  wanted  to  make  an  end  of 
the  scene. 

"  He  is  afraid  for  Mark,"  at  last  stam- 
mered forth  the  poor  girl. 

"Oh,"  said  I  somewhat  bitterly,  "he 
has  a  son  too,  has  he?  " 
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But  she  looked  up  so  imploringly  and 
so  sadly  that  I  could  not  give  any  further 
vent  to  my  bitterness,  the  more  as  1  could 
barely  keep  my  son  from  mixing  in  the 
controversy,  which  would  certainly  have 
only  made  things  worse.  He  had  held 
the  girl  by  the  hand  all  this  time,  and  now 
and  then  whispered  a  word  of  tenderness. 
It  was  a  scene  too  ridiculous  to  be  touch- 
ing, but  too  serious  to  be  laughed  at. 

At  last  I  said,  "  Well,  you  must  go  to 
your  guardian  "(a  peasant  in  the  neigh- 
borhood) "for  to-night,  and  I  will  come 
to-morrow  and  arrange  something  with 
him  and  you  for  the  future." 

"  Yes,  madam,"  she  said,  with  a  little 
curtsey  and  a  quiver  of  her  pretty  mouth  ; 
but  still  my  son  did  not  loose  her  hand, 
and  waiting  a  moment  I  turned  away  that 
he  might  at  any  rate  have  the  satisfaction 
of  being  unobserved,  and  said,  "Erwin, 
you  must  let  her  go,  so  bid  her  good-bye." 
In  less  than  a  minute  their  adieux  had 
been  said,  and  turning  again,  we  both,  I 
and  my  son,  watch.ed  her  flitting  down  the 
hill  in  the  blue  light  of  the  summer  twi- 
light till  she  was  lost  to  our  sight. 

When  she  had  quite  disappeared  I 
turned  to  my  son,  not  altogether  quite 
clear  what  was  best  to  say  or  do ;  he  be- 
gan first,  with  flaming  eyes  and  in  a  deep 
voice  still  moved  by  emotion.  "  Well, 
mother,  are  you  now  satisfied.^  Shall 
you  like  it  better  that  your  son's  future 
wife  should  be  tossed  about  from  one 
place  to  another  till  I  am  old  enough  to 
claim  her.? " 

"  But,  Erwin,  how  can  you  talk  "  ("  such 
nonsense,"  I  was  on  the  point  of  saying, 
but  a  look  in  his  face  altered  the  phrase 
to)  "about  marrying  when  you  are  only 
eighteen,  and  you  will  not  be  of  age  till 
you  are  twenty-four?  You  and  she  will 
have  time  to  change  your  minds  twenty 
times  in  those  six  years,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  you  will  do  so  ;  at  any  rate,  if  she 
were  to  be  your  future  wife,  as  you  call 
her,  twenty  times  over,  she  must  go  away 
now,  as  well  for  her  own  sake  as  for 
yours."  As  I  said  this  an  involuntary 
smile  passed  over  my  face,  for  I  felt  so 
sure  that,  as  I  said,  time  would  bring  the 
desired  change  of  thoughts,  that  I  began 
to  see  the  thing  only  on  its  ridiculous 
side.  Perhaps  my  son  discovered  this, 
for  instead  of  answering  me  as  he  had 
evidently  intended,  he  quietly  walked 
down  the  hill  at  my  side,  and  from  that 
moment,  for  years,  the  pretty  milk-maiden 
was  never  mentioned  between  us. 

I  went  the  next  morning,  as  I  had 
promised,  to  the  house  of  her  guardian, 


but  she  had  already  taken  her  departure. 
He  did  not  seem  very  willing  to  talk  about 
her;  I  fancy  his  conscience  was  not  at 
ease,  for  I  heard  it  said  afterwards  that 
he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
by  the  girl  to  give  her  the  savings-bank 
book  where  her  money,  some  hundred 
florins,  was  written  down,  and  by  means 
of  which  she  could  get  the  money  into 
her  own  possession.  She  had  persuaded 
him  that  she  could  not,  and  would  not, 
stay  in  the  country  and  do  country  work, 
but  she  would  go  to  the  next  considerable 
town,  and  in  some  way  contrive  to  go  to 
school  and  learn  to  be  something  better 
than  a  peasant's  wife.  I  made  some  in- 
quiry about  her,  but  after  a  while  pretty 
much  forgot  her:  only  now  and  then, 
when  I  was  watching  the  sunset  from  the 
little  press-house,  I  thought  of  the  scene 
that  I  had  witnessed  there,  and  wondered 
whether  my  son  now  thought  as  little 
about  it  as  I  did. 

Years  passed  on  ;  my  son  studied  well, 
in  some  things  wonderfully  so.  He  grew 
in  strength  and  stature,  and  delighted  in 
nothing  so  much  as  when  he  could  make 
some  neck-breaking  excursions  among  the 
mountains. 

In  due  time  he  took  his  degree  at  the 
university;  served  his  year  as  volunteer; 
and  at  last  attained  his  majority,  which 
with  us  is  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  when 
there  were  the  usual  rejoicings  and  ban- 
quetings,  and  I  formally  resigned  into  his 
hands  the  management  of  his  property. 
The  day  after  the  guests  were  gone  and 
the  business  was  concluded,  he  came  into 
my  little  jmorning-room,  and  sitting  down 
in  his  favorite  chair,  stretched  himself 
almost  across  the  little  room  from  side  to 
side,  and  said,  "  Well,  Mi  Mo  "(a  nick- 
name he  used  to  call  me  when  a  child,  but 
long  disused,  and  I  started  at  his  again 
taking  it  up),  "aren't  you  glad  it's  all 
over?  I  am,  I  know.  Don't  you  think 
we  deserve  a  reward?  Wouldn't  it  be 
nice  to  make  a  tour  through  the  hills,  and 
take  some  fashionable  watering-place  — 
say  Baden  —  on  our  return  ? "  I  was 
rather  surprised  at  this  proposal,  for  my 
son  had  always  expressed  a  decided  dis- 
like to  watering-places;  but  what  pleased 
him  would  certainly,  I  thought,  please  me, 
so  our  plans  were  soon  made,  and  as  soon 
put  into  execution. 

We  travelled  leisurely,  enjoying  our- 
selves much.  I  stayed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hills  while  my  son  tried  unknown  and 
hazardous  short  cuts  to  the  summits,  and 
my  peace  of  mind  was  often  sadly  dis- 
turbed when  he  was  delayed  in  his   as- 
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cents  or  descents,  and  did  not  reach  me 
at  the  time  proposed,  but  the  anxiety  was 
always  happily  thrown  away,  and  my  son 
came  back  safe  and  sound,  his  memory 
ever  enriched  by  the  experiences  of  each 
expedition.  At  one  time  he  would  de- 
scribe how,  at  night,  after  the  sun  had 
<jone  down,  and  they  were  bivouacking 
under  a  rock,  or  had  taken  possession  of 
a  hut  built  by  hospitable  explorers  for 
such  purposes,  after  a  time  he  saw  the 
blue  shadow  of  the  earth  itself  thrown 
up  in  a  half-circle  upon  the  highest  tops 
of  the  mountains,  or,  if  a  slight  haze  were 
in  the  air,  projected  upon  that;  and  amid 
the  intense  stillness  of  the  regions  of  ice 
and  snow  came  the  feeling  of  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  individual,  but  of  the 
mighty  march  of  mankind". 

After  a  few  weeks  spent  in  this  manner 
we  slowly  journeyed  on  to  Baden.  We 
arrived  there  just  after  the  table  d''hdte, 
and  my  son  begged  me  to  make  my  toilet, 
and  go  with  him  on  to  the  promenade.  I 
stared,  bewildered,  but  did  as  he  begged 
me,  and  we  went  down.  After  a  saunter- 
ing turn  or  two  along  the  public  walk  we 
took  our  seat  on  an  empty  bench  and  pre- 
tended to  listen  to  the  music.  At  last  I 
ventured  the  remark,  "  My  boy,  do  you 
really  like  this.''"  but  as  my  question  re- 
mained unanswered,  I  looked  round  and 
found  my  son's  eyes  fixed  intently  on 
two  figures  slowly  approaching  us — two 
ladies,  an  old  one  and  a  young  one;  the 
latter  struck  me  at  the  moment  as  being 
the  most  beautiful  person  I  had  ever 
seen.  I  recognized,  directly  afterwards, 
an  old  acquaintance  in  the  elderly  lady, 
but  I  was  watching  them  quite  uncon- 
sciously and  carelessly,  only  attracted  by 
the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  younger, 
when,  as  they  had  nearly  come  abreast  of 
us,  the  girl  raised  her  eyes  and  with  a 
vivid  blush  acknowledged  my  son's  greet- 
ing. 

1  cannot  tell  how  it  was,  but  at  that 
moment  I  knew  it  all ;  yes,  it  was  the 
dairy-maid  transformed,  if  not  into  the 
princess,  at  any  rate  into  a  lady.  I  heaved 
a  little  sigh.  I  knew  my  fate  at  once,  and 
tried  as  gracefully  as  I  could  to  take  up 
my  heavy  burden.  The  two  had  reached 
the  end  of  the  walk  and  were  turning 
again,  when  I  at  last  broke  silence.  "  My 
boy,  that  old  lady  is  an  old  acquaintance 
of  mine;  would  you  like  to  be  intro- 
duced ?  I  can  easily  claim  acquaintance- 
ship." 

For  answer  he  suddenly  turned,  and 
taking  my  hand  kissed  it,  and,  rising,  put 
it  upon  his  arm,  and  led  me  towards  the 
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two.  He  looked  at  me,  and,  seeing  the 
tears  standing  in  my  eyes,  he  whispered, 
"  She  will  be  a  good  daughter  to  you." 

"  We  will  hope,  at  any  rate,  she  will  be 
a  good  wife  to  you,  my  boy,"  said  I. 

The  old  lady,  Countess  A.,  I  had  known 
years  ago.  She  had  never  married,  and, 
as  I  found  later,  had,  three  years  ago, 
taken  the  fairy  princess,  as  I  sometimes 
called  her,  as  companion.  Till  then  Gen- 
evieve—  such  was  her  name  —  had  been 
at  school  ;  at  first  as  half-servant,  half- 
pupil,  and  afterwards  as  half-pupil,  half- 
teacher.  She  had  given  such  satisfaction 
that  the  mistress  of  the  establishment,  on 
her  wishing  to  obtain  some  other  situa- 
tion, had  recommended  her  most  strongly 
to  the  countess,  who  had  taken  her,  and 
had  very  soon  become  quite  dependent 
upon  her.  Genevieve  had,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  fire  in  their  dwelling,  shown  such 
coolness  and  intrepidity  that  the  countess 
always  declared  that  she  owed  life  and 
property  to  her  exertions.  This  was  all 
very  nice  to  hear,  and  as  the  young  peo- 
ple were  walking  on  and  losing  themselves 
in  the  bye-walks  of  the  gardens,  as  well 
as  in  the  paradise  of  their  happy  love,  the 
countess  was  telling  me  the  history  of  the 
three  years  she  had  had  Genevieve  with 
her.  She  knew,  she  said,  that  Genevieve 
had  an  acquaintance  that  might  ripen  into 
an  engagement.  She  corresponded  at 
times,  and  had  seen  once  or  twice  her 
friend;  but  as  she  wished  his  name  not 
to  be  mentioned  till  he  was  of  age  and 
the  affair  could  be  settled,  the  countess 
had  not  tried  to  force  herself  into  Gene- 
vieve's confidence,  but  had  only  warned 
her  to  be  careful,  and  let  it  pass.  "  But 
now,"  she  continued,  "dear  friend,  Gene- 
vieve is  really  a  good  girl,  and  if  your  son 
has  chosen  her,  and  has  remained  in  the 
same  mind  all  these  years,  he  deserves 
that  his  wife  should  be  kindly  received." 
"  Yes,  yes,"  I  said,  "  I  know  all  that ;  but 
do  you  know  that  she  used  to  milk  our 
cows  ? "  As  I  said  it,  however,  I  felt 
ashamed  of  myself,  for  it  was  really  noth- 
ing bad,  and  continued  hastily,  "  and  how 
can  she  take  her  place  as  '  lady  of  the 
manor*  there,  where  every  one  knows  her 
and  knew  her  family?"  "Well,"  admit- 
ted the  countess,  "  that  is  certainly  an 
objection  ;  it  might  easily  become  a  source 
of  great  discomfort  to  him  and  to  her." 
"  Especially  to  her,"  added  I. 

The  result  of  our  consideration  was 
that  the  countess  declared  herself  desir- 
ous of  legally  adopting  Genevieve  as 
child  ;  and  as  she  was  quite  her  own  mis- 
tress, and  over   the   filly  years   of    age 
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necessary  for  the  legality  of  the  adoption, 
and  Genevieve  gave  up  all  pretension  to 
any  property  save  what  should  be  volun- 
tarily bestowed  upon  her,  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  countess's  family  made  no 
serious  objection.,  and  the  thing  was 
quickly  settled.*  My  son,  who',  to  do 
him  justice,  did  not  much  trouble  himself 
about  the  business,  and  was  quite  indif- 
ferent whether  his  wife  were  to  be  known 
as  the  daughter  of  a  prince  or  a  peasant, 
only  insisted  on  a  speedy  marriage  ;  and 
as  the  business  was  quickly  arranged,  he 
and  Miss  A.,  as  Genevieve  was  now 
called,  were  married,  and  set  out  on  their 
wedding  tour,  which  was  to  last  a  month 
or  two,  and  I  betook  me  home  again,  sad 
and  solitary,  to  prepare  for  their  recep- 
tion. 

.» After  the  months  of  their  wedding  tour 
were  over,  in  the  late  autumn,  the  young 
pair  returned ;  and  though  I  knew  my 
son  would  be  indifferent  to  demonstra- 
tions, I  ventured  to  think  it  would  not  be 
so  with  his  wife.  So  things  were  ordered 
to  give  them  such  a  reception  as  in  the 
country  is  usual.  Mortars  were  fired  off 
as  soon  as  the  carriage  was  seen  ap- 
proaching; the  band  from  the  neighbor- 
ing town  was  called  into  requisition  ;  and 
the  farm-people,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
castle,  received  them  with  shouts  of  wel- 
come, the  heartier  that  their  throats  had 
already  been  wetted  with  our  home-grown 
wine.  The  carriage  entered  the  castle- 
court,  and  I,  followed  by  the  housekeeper 
and  the  maids,  came  forward  to  welcome 
them.  My  daughter-in  law  looked  as 
beautiful  as  ever,  but  I  fancied  there  was 
a  slight  trace  of  anxiety  on  her  lovely  face 
as  she  glanced  from  one  to  the  other  of 
the  elder  people,  lest  they  might  recognize 
her  as  an  old  acquaintance.  No  one  ap- 
peared to  do  so,  and  it  all  passed  off  as 
well  as  possible.  The  next  few  days  were 
occupied  in  making  visits,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom with  us,  which  my  son  bore  with  a 
degree  of  submission  which,  knowing  his 
former  abhorrence  of  such  things,  I 
thought  quite  wonderful  and  highly  praise- 
worthy. He  was  led  about  from  castle  to 
castle  and  from  mansion-house  to  man- 
sion-house, like  a  lamb  to  the  sacrifice.     I 

♦  In  Austria  any  one  after  the  age  of  fifty,  if  child- 
less, can  adopt  a  child,  and  the  said  child  enters  into 
all  the  rights  of  a  real  child,  and  like  a  real  child,  in 
Austria,  cannot  be  wholly  disinherited,  but  under  any 
circumstances  must  have  the  portion  of  the  adoptive 
parent's  property  called  the  Pjiicht-Theil.  If  the 
parent  dies  intestate,  the  whole  goes  to  the  adopted 
child,  who  of  course  from  the  moment  of  adoption  bears 
the  family  name.  The  title  can  only  be  acquired  by  the 
express  consent  of  the  emperor. 


was  not  often  present  at  such  times,  but 
when  I  was,  I  looked  with  wonder  at  the 
self-command,  and  heard  with  wonder  the 
endless  flow  of  light,  graceful  conversa- 
tion, developed  by  my  daughter-in-law. 

I  had  long  left  the  castle  and  taken  up 
my  abode  in  a  tiny  house  in  the  midst  of 
a  little  wood  of  fir-trees  ;  they  were  not  so 
near  as  to  shut  out  sun  and  air,  but  near 
enough  to  give  me  the  pleasant  smell  of 
the  pine  wood.  They  harbored  also  flocks 
of  titmice,  and  I  used  to  sit  and  watch 
these  most  graceful  denizens  of  the  trees, 
hanging  sometimes  at  the  end  of  a  branch, 
and  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  wind,  or 
darting,  quick  as  lightning,  from  one  twig 
to  another,  in  search  of  their  favorite  food. 
I  used  often  to  tell  my  daughter-in-law  I 
had  more  pleasure  from  my  friends  than 
she  from  hers,  and  no  trouble  about  them 
either.  I  am  afraid  she  never  quite  for- 
gave me  for  having  known  her  as  —  well, 
as  a  milkmaid  ;  but  my  son  was  happy  and 
contented,  and  I,  of  course,  could  not  be 
otherwise.  Only  once  in  company,  I  saw 
a  shade  of  fear  and  annoyance  cross  her 
face,  and  it  so  completely  changed  its 
beauty  that  the  occurrence,  slight  in  itself, 
impressed  itself  on  my  memory.  It  was 
at  a  large  gathering  on  occasion  of  a  char- 
itable concert  given  by  the  amateurs  in 
the  neighborhood;  my  daughter-in-law 
had  also  sung,  as  she  was  one  of  the  best 
singers  among  the  gentryfolk.  After  the 
concert  was  over  and  the  company  had 
risen  from  their  seats,  and  were  greeting 
one  another  and  conversing,  I  saw  tiie 
same  vicious  lad,  now  grown  into  a  vicious 
man,  who  had  made  one  at  the  sunset 
scene,  inquisitively  regarding  my  daugh- 
ter-in-law, and,  after  a  moment,  with  a 
malicious  twinkle  in  his  faded  eye,  ad- 
vance towards  her.  She  had  remarked 
him,  too,  and  it  was  with  something  less 
than  her  usual  coolness  and  composure 
that  she  returned  his  bow,  when  just  as 
he  was  about  to  address  her,  a  great  friend 
of  mine,  and  a  sort  of  magnate  in  the  dis- 
trict, who  had,  perhaps,  made  attentive  by 
my  look,  also  been  watching  the  by-play, 
approached  and  said,  with  as  respectful  a 
bow  as  if  he  had  been  greeting  an  empress, 
"May  I  be  allowed  to  deliver  here  a  mes- 
sage from  your  mother,  the  Countess  A., 
without  awaiting  the  formality  of  coming 
to  your  house .?  1  met  her  at  the  Baths 
this  year,  and  she  begged  me  to  tell  you 
that  you  and  your  husband  must  not  for- 
get your  promise  of  visiting  her  this  au- 
tumn." The  young  man  had  drawn  back 
at  the  approach  of  the  elder,  and  listened, 
evidently  bewildered,  to  this  speech  ;  then 
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with  a  hackneyed  compliment  at  the  pleas- 
ure he  felt  at  finding  such  a  beautiful  new 
neighbor,  he  turned  away.  I  saw  him 
furtively  watching  my  daughter-in-law 
once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, but  he  seemed  to  have  got  over  his 
suspicions  before  the  company  separated. 
Whether  my  old  friend  really  knew  the 
story  of  my  son's  wife,  I  never  knew;  he 
had  a  knack  of  knowing  things  that  no 
one  else  did,  but  I  never  knew  him  make 
an  ill  use  of  his  knowledge. 

Years  passed  on  :  children  were  born, 
two  boys  and  a  girl,  beautiful  little  beings  ; 
and  my  daughter-in-law,  surrounded  by 
her  children,  made  a  group  that  any  painter 
would  have  been  glad  to  take  as  a  model. 
The  youngest,  my  darling  golden-haired 
Reggy,  was  the  pride  of  my  life,  the  solace 
of  my  old  age.  He  did  not  lend  himself 
so  readily  to  the  little  graceful  forms  of 
life  that  the  elder  children  successfully 
adopted  from  their  mother,  but  his  ardent, 
self-sacrificing  love,  where  he  really  loved, 
his  unconcerned  disdain  of  a  lie  or  decep- 
tion of  any  kind,  pleased  me  more  than 
the  brightest  talents  or  the  most  graceful 
demeanor.  His  elder  brother,  the  eldest 
of  the  family,  was  richly  endowed  by  na- 
ture, and  has  since,  under  careful  training, 
fully  developed  his  natural  gifts.  The 
girl  was  the  least  interesting  of  the  three, 
and  had  very  partially  inherited  her  moth- 
er's beauty;  but  as  she  grew  towards 
womanhood  she  developed  a  slight,  grace- 
ful figure,  and  was  quite  sure  not  to  step 
out  of  the  usual  grooves.  My  daughter- 
in-law  was  very  attentive  to  her  duties  as 
mistress,  and  the  household  was  perfectly 
well  managed  —  the  better,  perhaps,  by 
the  knowledge  she  iiad  acquired  in  former 
years  of  various  shortcomings  among  the 
domestics.  My  son  was  apparently  satis- 
fied with  his  wife  and  children,  and  looked 
after  his  people,  and  studied  and  wrote, 
uninterrupted  by  any  misfortune.  Every- 
thing went  on  well,  and  I  don't  think  that 
eitner  of  my  grandsons  will  be  allowed  to 
marry  a  milkmaid! 

The  children  had  reached  the  respective 
ages  of  eighteen,  sixteen,  and  twelve, 
when  a  sad  lime  broke  in  upon  and  de- 
stroyed our  unobtrusive  happiness.  The 
climate  seemed  to  have  wholly  changed 
its  character  ;  the  harvests  were  misera- 
ble, the  small  peasant  proprietors  were 
reduced  to  great  straits,  and  even  the 
richer  landowners  were  often  at  their  wits' 
ends  for  a  little  ready  money;  added  to 
all  which,  or  probably  in  consequence  of 
it  all,  there  was  a  sudden  collapse  of  mer- 
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cantile  credit,  and  joint-stock  banks  and 
institutions  of  all  kinds,  yesterday  thought 
as  safe  as  the  hills,  were  crashing  and 
tumbling  down,  bringing  ruin  in  their 
train.  My  son  was  not  so  hard  hit  as 
some  —  at  least  it  seemed  not  at  first  — 
but  anxiety  darkened  his  brow,  and  at 
times  made  his  words  sharp;  indeed 
things  were  not  going  on  well.  In  the 
country  one  can  hardly  live  without  horses 
and  carriages  ;  and  though  my  son  often 
talked  of  only  keeping  the  farm  horses, 
his  wife  had  hitherto  succeeded  in  per- 
suading him  to  try  a  little  longer.  The 
second  pair  he  had  sold,  so  that  now  there 
were  only  one  pair  and  a  young  horse, 
which  had  often  been  used,  but  was  reck- 
oned not  fully  broken  in  or  trustworthy. 
One  day  the  young  people  were  gone  to 
spend  the  afternoon  with  some  distant 
neighbors,  and  could  not  return  till  late; 
my  son  had  gone  to  town,  intending  to 
stay  over  night,  when,  after  the  children 
were  gone,  a  telegram  came  from  him 
saying  he  should  be  back  that  evening, 
and  the  carriage  must  be  sent  to  the  sta- 
tion. My  daughter-in-law  gave  orders 
that  the  young  horse  should  be  put  to  the 
little  carriage,  and  she  would  drive  down 
herself  to  meet  her  husband.  The  coach- 
man was  of  course  out  with  the  carriage, 
and  his  "help"  came  up  to  speak  to  his 
mistress,  and,  as  is  often  the  way  with 
such  people,  said  in  a  disrespectful  man- 
ner that  his  master  had  forbidden  him  to 
harness  the  horse,  especially  alone.  Now, 
there  was  one  thing  my  daughter-in-law 
could  not  bear  patiently,  and  that  was  any 
real  or  fancied  want  of  respect  from  the 
servants;  whether  it  was  a  still  lingering 
remembrance  of  past  times  with  the  idea 
that  perhaps  the  servants  deliberately  re- 
fused her  the  deference  they  paid  to  oth- 
ers, I  do  not  know,  but  nothing  was  so 
certain  to  make  her  obstinately  adhere  to 
a  resolution  than  a  disinclination  of  the 
servants  to  obey  her.  "Never  mind," 
she  answered  sharply  ;  "  I  tell  you  now 
to  do  so."  "But"  —  began  the  man. 
"  Don't  say  anything  more,  but  put  the 
horse  to  and  bring  him  up  to  the  door." 

The  man  desisted  from  his  attempt  at 
persuasion,  and  went  away  sulkily  to  dO' 
as  she  had  bidden  him.  He  put  to  the 
horse  (who,  to  make  matters  worse,  had 
not  been  out  of  the  stable  for  a  day  or 
so),  and  dressed  himself  also  in  case  his 
mistress  would  let  him  go  with  her:  she, 
still  angry,  and  no  doubt  really  believing 
it  was  only  a  fidget  of  the  groom's,  re- 
fused his  offer  to  drive  her  down  to  the 
station  and  walk  home,  when  his  master 
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would  take  the  reins,  saying  she  could 
manage  quite  well  alone,  and  taking  the 
reins  she  set  off:  the  man,  shaking  his 
head,  took  off  his  livery  coat  and  went 
about  his  work.  In  the  mean  time  his 
mistress  was  getting  into  distress.  At 
first,  as  we  afterwards  heard  from  a  neigh- 
bor who  was  on  the  road,  the  horse  went 
quietly  enough ;  but  just  where  the  hill 
was  steepest  he  started  at  a  beggar  who 
had  been  lying  by  the  side  of  the  road 
and  suddenly  rose  as  the  carriage  passed 
him;  pulling  the  little  carriage  aside,  it 
lost  the  grip  of  the  break,  and  down  the 
hill  they  went  pell-mell,  as  fast  as  the 
horse  could  gallop. 

Genevieve  tried  in  vain  to  stop  him, 
and  could  at  most  only  keep  him  in  the 
road;  but,  alas!  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
the  road  took  a  turn  sharp  across  a  little 
stone  bridge ;  the  horse  missed  the  bridge, 
plunged  headlong  into  the  stream,  several 
feet  below  the  road,  dragging  the  carriage, 
with  Genevieve  in  it,  after  him,  and  there 
he  lay  struggling  and  kicking  as  if  pos- 
sessed with  a  demon.  Whether  poor 
Genevieve  was  hurt  before  she  reached 
the  water,  whether  she  was  drowned,  be- 
ing entangled  with  the  carriage,  or  whether 
the  horse  kicked  her  on  her  head  and  so 
caused  her  death,  no  one  could  tell.  She 
was  all  covered  with  bruises  from  the  fall 
and  from  the  horse's  hoofs  ;  when  I,  whom 
•the  people  had  hastily  sent  for,  reached 
the  sad  scene,  she  had  been  got  up  out  of 
the  brook  and  was  lying  upon  the  bank. 
The  doctor  had  come  before  I  did,  and 
had  there  found  her  quite  dead.  The 
horse,  strange  to  say,  was  not  much 
hurt,  and  had  been  led  back  to  his  stable. 
The  Schaffner  had  had  sense  enough  to 
borrow  a  carriage  from  a  neighbor  and 
:send  it  to  the  station  for  his  master,  and 
had  forbidden  the  man  to  say  a  word 
.about  the  accident.  We  might  expect 
my  son  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
how  should  I  break  this  sad,  sad  story  to 
him  ?  At  any  rate,  I  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  get  the  poor  dead  thing  carried 
out  of  sight  before  he  came,  so  I  sent  to 
the  next  cottage  and  got  a  mattress,  and 
lifting  her  gently  up,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  doctor  and  the  neighbors  we  laid 
her  upon  it,  and  she  was  carried  into  the 
house,  till  my  son  should  decide  what  was 
to  be  done.  I  then  went  back  a  few  yards 
to  meet  my  son,  who  could  be  seen  ap- 
proaching at  a  distance.  I  could  not  help 
being  glad  that  it  was  only  a  farm  horse 
he  was  driving,  and  that  he  got  on  so 
slowly.  I  stifled  my  sobs  and  dried  my 
eyes  as  well  as  I  could,  but  who  could 
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look  just  then  unconcernedly  uncon- 
scious? As  the  carriage  drew  nearer  my 
son  saw  me  and  pulled  up  to  take  me  in: 
he  had  had  vexatious  work  enough  in  the 
town  that  day,  as  I  heard  afterwards,  and 
was  busied  with  his  own  unpleasant 
thoughts ;  he  bade  me  good  evening,  and 
I  got  into  the  carriage,  but  as  he  saw  me 
nearer  my  face  told  him  only  too  plainly 
that  something  had  happened.  '*  What 
is  it,  mother  ?  "  said  he  ;  "  tell  me  at  once ; 
it  will  not  be  so  bad  as  my  news,  I  guess." 
"Oh,  my  son,  my  son,  have  you  too  got 
bad  news  to  tell?  Tell  me  yours  first, 
then."  I  thought  if  I  could  get  my  boy 
home  again  it  would  be  easier  to  tell  him 
than  here  ;  but  he  would  not  be  put  off. 
"  Where  is  Genevieve  ?  "  he  asked  ;  "  why 
are  you  alone?"  I  answered  evasively, 
"  The   children   are  gone   to   spend   the 

afternoon  at "     *' Yes,  yes,  I   know, 

the  man  told  me,  but  he  told  me  also  that 
Genevieve  had  not  gone  with  them.  Has 
anything  happened  to  her,  that  no  one 
can  answer  a  simple  question  ? " 

He  was  beginning  to  get  angry;  the 
man  had  answered  him  several  times  of£ 
the  point  out  of  fear  lest  he  should  say 
what  he  had  been  forbidden  to.  By  this 
time  we  had  reached  the  little  bridge,  and 
looking  down  the  stream  he  saw  traces  of 
the  accident.  He  pulled  up  short  and 
said  to  the  man,  "  What  is  that  there?  it 
looks  exactly  like  the  little  carriage  all 
broken  to  pieces."  The  man  looked  at 
me  to  know  what  to  say ;  my  son  caught 
the  look  and  said,  "  Mother,  what  is  it? 
don't  make  secrets  with  me  to-day,  I  can't 
bear  it."  I  motioned  to  the  man,  who 
had  got  out,  to  hold  the  horse,  and  beck- 
oning my  son  to  follow  me,  said  as  soon 
as  I  could  command  my  voice,  '*  There 
has  been  a  dreadful  accident ;  that  is  the 
carriage  lying  there,  and  your  dear  wife, 
poor  Genevieve,  was  in  it:  she  was  driv- 
ing the  young  horse  down  to  meet  you,  the 

others  were  out  with  the  children " 

"  But,"  my  son  interrupted  sternly,  "  I 
had  expressly  forbidden  that  that  horse 
should  be  put  into  the  carriage."  "  Yes, 
my  dear  son,  but  Genevieve  would  have 
it  so,  as  I  hear,  and  the  man  was  forced  to 
obey  her."  "Well,  mother?"  as  I 
stopped.  "  My  boy,  she  is  lying  there," 
pointing  to  the  little  cottage,  "  but,"  as  he 
was  hastening  on,  "you  need  not  hurry; 
she  will  not  know."  "Mother,  is  she 
dead?"  turning  once  more  to  me.  He 
saw  by  my  face  that  it  was  so,  and  for  a 
moment  stopped,  then  hurried  on  again, 
whilst  I  followed  more  slowly. 

At  the  door  of  the  house  the  peasant's 
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wife  told  me  my  son  had  turned  them  out 
of  the  room  where  Genevieve  was  lying, 
and  shut  the  door,  bidding  her  tell  me  I 
should  drive  home,  he  would  follow  on 
foot.  There  are  moments  when  one  needs 
to  be  alone  with  a  great  sorrow.  Indeed, 
a  great  sorrow  must  needs  be  borne  alone 
—  no  one,  not  even  the  nearest  and  dear- 
est, can  help  much.  There  deep  down 
in  our  heart,  where  lie  dead  the  hopes  and 
joys  which  have  brightened  our  hfe  hith- 
erto, there  we  keep  our  mourning  cham- 
ber, and  even  when  a  sad  smile  passes 
our  lips  it  only  tears  away  the  film  that 
was  growing  over  the  dead  joys,  and  brings 
our  sorrows  once  more  to  the  light  of  day. 
The  only  healer  is  time,  and  time,  with 
its  soft  and  gentle  touch,  heals  most 
wounds  or  makes  us  insensible  to  their 
pain.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  bitter 
grief  of  the  young  people,  coming  to  their 
desolate  home;  they  loved  their  mother 
fondly  and  dearly;  but  youth  recovers 
quickly  from  sorrow  as  from  sickness, 
and  their  grief  was  softened  before  1  could 
have  fancied. 

My  son  sent  word  that  they  should  pre- 
pare a  sort  of  bier  and  bring  it  down  to 
the  cottage,  and  in  the  bright  moonlight 
of  a  summer  night  all  that  remained  of 
poor  Genevieve  was  carried  back  into  the 
castle  court  and  laid  reverently  in  the 
little  chapel.  Of  the  days  that  followed 
there  is  little  to  be  said.  As  we  all,  in 
our  deep  mourning  garments  and  wearing 
still  deeper  mourning  in  our  hearts,  re- 
turne(^  home  from  the  funeral,  my  son 
called  me  into  his  study  and  said,  "  Dear 
mother,  perhaps  Genevieve  is  better  off 
than  we  are,  for  my  affairs  are  in  such  a 
state  that  I  may  say  I  and  my  family  are 
almost  beggars.  The  day  of  her  death, 
when  I  was  in  town,  I  was  afraid  that  it 
might  be  so,  and  to-day's  post  has  brought 
the  confirmation  of  it.  The  bank  in  jfhich 
I  am  largely  interested  has  failea;  amd 
there  seems  no  prospect  of  even  the 
smallest  dividend  for  the  shareholders  ; 
the  estate  is  encumbered,  as  you  kno\j^. 
partly  with  other  debts,  and  partly  with 
your  appanage.  Don't  interrupt  me," 
seeing  me  about  to  speak;  "it  is  for  us 
all  a  blessing  that  you  are  provided  for, 
and  I  see  no  help  but  to  let  the  estate  — 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs  it  would  be 
useless  to  try  to  sell  it  —  and  then  if  you 
will  give  up  your  little  house  and  come  to 
live  with  us  in  the  town,  the  education  of 
the  boys   will  not  cost  much,  and  I  can 

irn  something  with  my  pen.  1  know  I 
ini  asking  you  to  make  a  great  sacrifice," 
he  continued,  his   voice  becoming  thick 


and  tremulous,  "but  I  know  also  that  for 
me  and  my  children  you,  at  any  rate,  will 
think  no  sacrifice  too  great." 

"Thank  you,  my  boy,"  said  I,  and  the 
thing  was  settled. 

The  countess,  Genevieve's  adopted 
mother,  now  a  very  old  woman,  had  taken 
a  most  kind  interest  in  our  sorrows,  and 
she  wrote  most  heartily,  offering  my 
granddaughter  Veva,  as  she  was  called  to 
distinguish  her  from  her  mother,  a  home 
with  her  as  long  as  she  lived,  promising 
also  to  give  her  the  advantages  of  masters 
in  all  the  accomplishments  she  might  wish 
to  cultivate.  The  children  had  been  al- 
ways accustomed  to  call  the  countess 
"grandmamma,"  and  probably  thought 
she  was  ,so  ;  and  Veva,  when  she  heard 
that  we  would  have  to  live  in  a  very  small 
confined  lodging  in  the  town,  and  that  her 
being  with  us  would  sensibly  increase  our 
expenses,  very  properly,  and  perhaps  not 
very  unwillingly,  agreed  to  accept  the  pro- 
posal, and  I  took  her  to  the  countess'^s 
house,  where  she  remained  during  the 
trying  years  we  passed  till  the  boys' 
education  was  finished  and  things  began 
to  brighten. 

The  evening  before  we  were  finally  to 
leave  the  castle,  after  everything  was 
packed  that  we  were  to  take  with  us,  and 
the  tenant  had  been  duly  installed,  my  son 
came  into  my  room,  the  same  little  room 
in  which  so  many  years  ago  he  had  pro- 
posed to  me,  so  unconscious,  our  journey 
to  seek  his  bride,  and  asked  me  to  go 
with  him  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  view 
from  the  press-house.  Some  memory  of 
the  other  time  must  have  come  across 
him  ;  I  saw  a  visible  shudder  pass  his 
frame,  but  he  conquered  his  emotion  and 
calmly  followed  me  down  the  stone  stair- 
case and  silently  walked  by  my  side  up 
that  little  steep  path  on  to  the  balcony. 
Now  there  were  no  bright  gleams  of  ra- 
^nO«^  lighting  up  the  broad  landscape 
mat  lay  beneath  us,  and  the  mountain 
ridge,  grey  and  cold,  cut  sharply  off  from 
grey  sky  behind.  There  was  one 
Jupiter,     striving    to     show    itself 

rough  the  twilight.  My  son  saw  it  and 
showed  it  to  me,  saying  it  should  be 
our  emblem ;  now  it  could  scarce  be 
seen,  but  as  the  night  grew  darker  and 
darker  the  star  would  grow  brighter  and 
brighter,  and  so  would  we  ;  then  he  sud- 
denly said,  "  Do  you  remember  that  other 
sunset?  IJut  of  course  you  do.''  Was  it 
not  all  a  mistake  ?  I  don't  mean  my  mar- 
rying Genevieve,  but  the  trouble  we  took 
not  to  let  people  know  who  she  was?  I 
think  we  should  have  been  much  happier 
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had  she  simply  been  the  peasant's  child, 
and  not  a  countess's  adopted  daughter. 
She  would  perhaps  be  alive  now,  and  at 
any  rate  I  should  not  be  more  than  half 
thankful  that  she  is  not.  Poor  Gene- 
vieve !  she  would  never  have  borne  the 
life  we  shall  now  have  to  bear."  I 
learned  more,  by  these  few  words,  of  my 
son's  wedded  life  than  I  had  known  in 
all  the  years  I  had  lived  almost  at  his 
side.     Was  he  right?     I  think  so. 

The  next  morning  we  took  leave  of 
our  old  retainers  and  of  our  old  home, 
and  soon  found  a  little  lodging  in  the 
town,  where  we  settled  down  and  began 
our  new  life.  Often  in  those  apparently 
dark  days  I  had  hours  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest and  delight.  The  boys  worked 
well,  in  preparation  for  their  respective 
professions,  my  son  continued  his  scien- 
tific labors,  and  whether  that  misfortune, 
as  it  sometimes  does,  had  cleared  his  in- 
tellect, or,  what  was  more  likely,  he  now 
gave  his  undivided  attention  to  his  work, 
he  commanded  more  and  more  the  atten- 
tion of  the  scientific  world,  so  that,  won- 
derful to  say,  his  works  began,  even  as  a 
mercantile  speculation,  to  pay.  After  a 
time  it  came  to  be  a  habit  with  us,  after 
our  early  and  frugal  supper,  and  while  my 
son  indulged  in  his  one  luxury,  his  pipe, 
to  sit  round  the  table  in  the  room  which 
served  as  dining-room,  sitting-room,  and 
my  bedroom,  and  talk,  each  one  con- 
tributing something  to  the  general  enter 
tainment  or  interest.  My  son  told  of  his 
discoveries  in  science,  or  foreshadowings 
of  discoveries ;  Alwyn,  the  eldest,  who 
was  studying  for  a  professorship  of  litera- 
ture at  the  university,  expatiated  on  the 
beauties  of  some  forgotten  work ;  or 
Reggy,  with  his  clear  voice  and  bright 
look,  related  some  incident  of  his  school 
life,  always,  though  unintentionally,  re- 
vealing his  honest  nature.  Yes,  despite 
our  poverty  and  the  misfortunes  that  have 
befallen  us,  we  are  not  unhappy.  Behind 
the  clouds,  the  sun  was  shining,  and  it 
has  come  out  to  cheer  us. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
NATURALNESS. 

Mrs.  Skewton  :  "  We  are  so  dreadfully  artificial." 
Dombey  and  Son. 

I  HAVE  often  wondered  at  what  epoch 
it  was  that  mankind  first  began  to  use 
speech  to  conceal  their  thoughts.  In  the 
golden  age,  no  doubt,  folks  spoke  what 
naturally  occurred  to  them,  with  the  hap- 


piest results,  i.e.,  those  who  said  offensive 
things  were  instantly  tomahawked,  while 
agreeable  people  lived  to  see  their  chil- 
dren's children  —  a  genuine  and  bright 
example  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
When  one  thinks  of  the  bores  who  "  in 
their  thousands  "  now  infest  society,  that 
theory  seems  absolutely  untenable.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  mere  pessimism  to 
contend  that  bores  are  necessary  evils. 
It  is  not  nature,  but  the  absence  of  nat- 
uralness, which  begets  them,  and  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  our  social  dulness. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  if  a  man,  how- 
ever humble,  should  at  the  end  of  his  days 
set  down  his  actual  experiences,  including 
his  real  thoughts  (very  different  from  his 
*' philosophical  reflections"),  that  simple 
story  of  human  life  from  the  cradle  to  the 
deathbed  would  be  the  most  interesting 
book  in  the  world.  And  what  is  true  of 
the  whole  is  true  of  the  part.  If  people 
would  only  say  what  they  really  think 
concerning  this  and  that,  and  above  all 
would  say  nothing  about  matters  on  which 
they  never  think  at  all,  social  life  would 
be  much  more  interesting.  What  we  hear 
of  the  "decay  of  conversation"  is  true 
enough,  and  the  phrase  in  which  the  com- 
plaint is  couched  is  exceedingly  appropri- 
ate ;  there  is  no  want  of  conversation,  but 
it  is  decayed,  rotten  ;  there  is  neither 
honest  thought  nor  genuine  humor  in  it, 
but  only  pretence  and  affectation,  i^sthet- 
icism  has  much  to  answer  for  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  may  be  said  to  have  driven  away 
what  wit  and  sense  still  lingered  ifi  our 
drawing-rooms.  It  is  the  opportunity  of 
fools  ;  there  is  no  one  who  has  learned 
the  terms  of  art  who  does  not  think  him- 
self qualified  to  talk  about  it;  and  others 
consent  to  listen  to  him  upon  the  under- 
standing that  they  are  presently  to  have 
their  innings.  A  very  few  writers  only 
have  shown  themselves  competent  to  de- 
scribe the  magnificent  effects  of  sunrise; 
it  would  be  a  dangerous  subject  to  the 
most  eloquent  of  talkers  ;  yet  hundreds 
of  splendidly  apparelled  men  and  women 
are  ready  every  evening  to  deluge  one 
with  their  descriptions  of  some  copy  of 
sunrise  done  with  a  brush.  If  the  picture 
were  in  the  room,  there  might  be  some- 
thing to  be  said  about  it;  but  the  picture 
is  in  Munich,  or  in  Dresden,  and  these 
people  seem  to  think  that  by  their  chatter 
about  its  tints  and  glows  that  they  can  not 
only  recall  it  to  one's  recollection  but 
recreate  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  never  seen  it.  When  a  splendid 
landscape  is  lying  before  him,  the  man 
who  is  most  worthy  of  it  does  not  go  into 
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verbal  hysterics  about  it;  and  thoua;h  it 
sinks  into  his  soul,  to  be  reproduced  for 
his  pleasure  and  refreshment  afterwards, 
he  will  never  dream  of  boring  you  for 
half  an  hour  in  a  London  drawings-room 
with  a  second-hand  view  of  it:  and  if  na- 
ture cannot  stand  this  reproduction,  how 
much  less  can  art!  Pictures  may,  of 
course,  be  talked  about  in  their  absence, 
like  anything  else,  but  when  they  are  used 
as  texts  to  be  preached  upon  extempore, 
one's  mind  reverts  witli  envy  to  that  great 
painter  who  could  shift  his  trumpet  and 
take  snuff,  till  such  rhapsodies  were  over. 
For  affectation  and  pretence  our  present 
art-talk  has  no  parallel  except  among 
wine-bibbers  who  will  sometimes  dis- 
course about  the  vintages;  but  in  that 
case  one  may  good-naturedly  say  that  the 
dates  go  well  with  the  olives.  One  doesn't 
expect  much  in  the  way  of  talk  from  to- 
pers ;  and  the  wine  is  there,  though  where 
it  comes  from  they  may  not  be  quite  so 
certain  as  they  think  they  are.  More- 
over, when  it  comes  to  the  vintages,  it  is 
probable  that  the  company  is  more  or  less 
drunk,  whereas  your  art-talkers  have  no 
such  excuse  ;  they  are  seldom  intoxicated, 
save  with  the  "exuberance  of  their  own 
verbosity."  They  talk  for  talking's  sake, 
or  ''  for  the  gallery,"  and,  what  is  worse, 
their  opinions  are  almost  always  second- 
hand, so  that  there  is  no  sort  of  natural- 
ness about  them.  Nevertheless  (which 
shows  how  a  hothouse  plant  can  be  made 
to  appear  indigenous  to  the  soil)  they 
often  express  them  with  great  vehemence 
and  acrimony.  Mr.  A.,  a  collector  of  pic- 
tures, wh'le  in  company  with  a  friend  in 
his  gallery,  was  called  upon  by  B.,  an  art 
critic.  "  Why,  you  have  got  one  of  Mar- 
tin's pictures!"  cried  the  latter,  his  aes- 
thetic indignation  making  him  forgetful  of 
the  presence  of  a  stranger.  "  What  on 
earth  have  you  done  that  for  1  You  surely 
don't  think  Martin  a  painter,  A  more 
ridiculous,  melodramatic " 

"Hush,  hush!"  whispered  A.,  behind 
his  hand,  "that  gentleman  yonder  is 
Martin." 

"  Well,  well,  perhaps  you  are  right ! " 
said  B.,  changing  front  in  face  of  the  en- 
emy. "  It  is  just  as  well  to  have  a  speci- 
men of  every  artist.  When  I  said  Mr. 
Martin  was  not  a  painter,  I  should  have 
added  not  a  painter  of  the  ordinary  type  ; 
he  is  a  school  in  himself;  and  though 
eccentric,  it  must  be  owned  that  he  has 
the  eccentricity  of  genius.  I  should  like 
of  all  things  to  be  introduced  to  him,  but 
I  haven't  lime,"  and  off  he  scuttled. 

Mr.  A.  used  to  say  that  life  was  thence- 
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forth  embittered  to  him  from  the  fear  that 
B.  should  some  day  meet  the  real  Martin 
and  find  he  was  not  the  man  to  whom  he 
had  apologized  profusely  and  unnecessa- 
rily;  but  for  my  part  I  think  A.  quite  jus- 
tified in  playing  that  little  trick  upon  his 
visitor,  whose  condemnation  of  the  painter 
was  probably  no  whit  more  genuine  than 
his  laudation  of  him.  The  very  indigna- 
tion of  such  people  is  cant,  and  very 
cheap  cant. 

Years  ago  it  was  the  poet's  complaint 
that,  ground  in  the  social  mill,  we  rubbed 
each  other's  angles  down,  and  lost  in  form 
and  gloss  the  picturesque  of  man  and 
man ;  but  we  have  gone  much  further 
than  that  since  those  lines  were  written. 
We  have  lost  even  the  characteristics  of 
sex,  and  men  now  talk  like  women,  with- 
out their  charm.  There  was  never  such 
an  opportunity  for  a  person  of  either  sex 
to  make  in  society  what  it  is  pleased  to 
call  "a  success"  as  at  present,  if,  com- 
bined with  a  desire  to  please,  he  or  she 
should  only  have  the  courage  to  be  natu- 
ral. The  former  attribute  is  the  very  salt 
of  social  life,  and  more  conducive  to  its 
enjoyment  than  all  the  wit  in  the  world: 
the  absence  of  it  is  unpardonable,  since 
it  shows  at  the  best  a  selfish  indifference 
to  the  happiness  of  others.  Yet  such  is 
the  dearth  of  genuineness  that  I  have 
noticed  that,  even  without  the  wish  to 
please,  a  man  who  says  what  he  thinks 
receives  from  society  a  certain  sort  of 
welcome.  He  may  be  gruff,  sententious, 
and  egotistic,  but  though  he  is  a  bear  he 
is  not  a  bore,  and  much  is  forgiven  him 
on  the  ground  of  his  being  an  original. 
Nor  under  the  circumstances  is  society  to 
be  blamed  for  tolerating  him,  since  even 
a  cutting  draught  is  better  than  no  fresh 
air  at  all.  It  is  on  this  account  that  Cete- 
wayo,  though  he  had  not  good  manners 
—  and  who,  we  are  told,  when  he  heard 
Mr.  John  Dunn's  name  mentioned  had  a 
habit  of  spitting  "in  all  directions,"  like 
the  llama  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  — 
was  so  popular  with  society  during  his 
short  stay  in  England.  Who  can  with- 
hold his  admiration  from  that  "  Let  us 
go,"  with  which  he  rose  from  his  seat 
when  the  sermon  became  intolerable,  and 
left  the  church,  "  followed  by  his  faithful 
retainers  "  .?  A  majestic  burst  of  natural 
instinct,  that  showed  him  every  inch  a 
king  I 

Insincerity  in  conversation  was  proba- 
bly at  its  very  worst  during  the  late  Ham- 
ilton sale.  Sham  admiration  touched  its 
apogee  —  its  greatest  distance  from  truth 
and  common  sense  —  in  connection  with 
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that  crazy  furniture  and  its  infamous  asso- 
ciations. The  folly  of  giving  6,000/.  for 
a  Louis  Quatorze  table  was  portentous, 
yet  not  so  amazing  as  the  interest  ^pro- 
fessed to  be  felt  in  such  a  fact  by  the 
people  who  didn't  buy  it.  Who  can  be- 
lieve, even  with  the  sincerest  contempt 
for  the  intelligence  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
that  they  really  cared  twopence  about  it.? 
Yet  if  that  table  had  been  the  original 
tables  of  testimony  newly  found  upon  the 
mount,  or  if  the  gewgaws  that  enriched  it 
had  been  the  lost  Urini  and  Thummim,  it 
could  not  have  been  discussed  with  more 
eagerness  and  assiduity. 

In  these  days,  with  their  fine  crops  of 
theories  that  only  flourish  in  a  mist  of 
words,  there  is  nothing  more  uncommon 
than  to  meet  a  man  who  has  something 
to  tell  you  at  first  hand  ;  something  to 
show  you  that  he  has  found  for  himself  in 
the  book  of  human  life.  Yet  there  are 
such  people  still. 

At  a  great  house,  full  one  evening  as 
an  aviary  with  brilliant  chatterers,  I 
chanced  to  come  across  such  a  man,  who 
perhaps  interested  me  all  the  more  from 
his  contrast  with  his  surroundings.  An 
illustrious  personage  was  expected,  which 
caused  a  flutter  of  excitement  among  the 
guests,  and  gave  anecdotes  of  the  court 
precedence  over  other  topics  ;  but  never- 
theless an  enthusiastic  young  gentleman 
in  spectacles  upon  my  left  was  explaining 
the  principles  of  Wagner's  music  to  a 
young  lady,  who  "stared  with  great  eyes, 
and  smiled  with  alien  lips,"  while  on  my 
right  a  matron  of  two-and-twenty  was 
narrating  to  a  select  circle  an  entrancing 
story  of  a  china  teapot  that  her  husband 
had  picked  up  on  their  honeymoon,  and 
wliich  (through  its  having  3.  Jieur  de  lis 
where  certainly  no  one  would  have  ex- 
pected to  find  such  a  thing)  was,  in  point 
of  fact,  priceless.  In  the  midst  of  this 
affected  jabber  my  attention  was  attracted 
to  a  man  of  military  aspect,  but  without 
that  jaded  and  indifferent  air  which  the 
defenders  of  our  country  are  wont  to  as- 
sume in  the  haunts  of  fashion  ;  he  had  a 
bright,  interested  expression,  such  as 
spectators  who  are  really  pleased,  and  do 
not  only  wish  to  please  their  host  and 
hostess,  wear  at  private  theatricals.  Af- 
ter a  word  or  two  of  mutual  introduction, 
through  the  good  offices  of  a  photograph 
album  that  lay  near  us,  I  made  bold  to 
ask  whether  in  such  a  scene  he  felt  as 
happy  as  he  looked.  "  I  do,  indeed,"  he 
said  with  an  amused  smile.  "  What  one 
hears  and  sees  here  may  be  very  false 
and  foolish,  but  the  fact  is  that  is  the  very 


reason  why  I  like  it.  I  see  too  much  of 
real  life  at  home,  and  live  too  much  among 
real  people." 

I  felt  very  much  inclined  to  ask  him, 
like  the  imaginary  interlocutor  (Wonder- 
ment) in  "The  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  "Where 
is  your  home?"  Who  was  his  father, 
who  was  his  mother,  who  was  his  sister, 
who  was  his  brother,  that  they  should  be 
so  natural  and  different  from  everybody 
else.''  I  suppose  I  looked  all  that,  for  he 
observed,  as  if  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  "I 
am  the  governor  of  a  gaol." 

Every  one  who  is  in  such  a  position  has 
exceptional  opportunities  for  the  observ- 
ance of  human  life,  and  is  therefore  more 
or  less  interesting.  That  is  why  a  doctor 
is  "better  company"  than  a  member  of 
any  other  profession  :  he  has  seen  his  fel- 
low-creatures en  deshabille,  and  as  free 
from  fine  speeches  as  fine  clothes.  The 
sick  man  has  no  breath  to  waste,  and  "  the 
gallery"  he  has  in  his  mind  is  too  high 
overhead  to  be  impressed  by  his  poor  act- 
ing. And  thus  it  is  with  prisoners,  v;ho, 
being  for  the  time  at  least  out  of  the 
world,  are  more  honest  (except  with  the 
chaplain)  than  the  people  that  are  in  it.  I 
fraternized  with  my  new  friend  at  once, 
and  found  him  charming;  his  talk,  com- 
pared with  that  which  surrounded  us,  was 
like  coming  upon  a  clear  fresh  brook  in 
the  midst  of  a  desert  full  of  mirages;  or 
rather  it  was  like  honest  wine  from  the 
wood,  which  has  not  been  drugged  or 
sweetened  for  the  fashionable  market,  till 
not  a  drop  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  re- 
mains in  it. 

After  several  glasses,  I  ventured  to  in- 
quire what  was  the  most  remarkable  inci- 
dent he  had  met  with  in  his  professional 
career.  He  stroked  his  chin  and  smiled 
drily.  I  would  have  given  anything  to 
know  what  he  had  in  his  mind,  but  that  I 
felt  quite  sure  he  was  not  going  to  tell  me. 
He  had  recalled  it,  only  to  dismiss  it  as 
being  quite  unadapted  to  the  place  and 
time.  It  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  a 
fashionable  assembly  (though  it  affects 
only  a  very  few  people)  that  no  one  ever 
dares  to  tell  in  it  his  best  story.  Even  as 
it  was  {i.e,  with  his  second-best  one),  the 
governor  dropped  his  voice  lest  the  Wag- 
ner man  and  the  china  woman  should  be 
scandalized  by  the  touch  of  nature.  "  I 
cannot  'adorn  a  tale,'  as  some  of  us  can," 
he  said  with  a  smile  that  I  thought  re- 
markably pleasant ;  "  but  I  will  tell  you 
the  thing  just  as  it  happened. 

"  One  of  the  most  curious  experiences 
that  ever  befell  me  was  during  a  provincial 
engagement,  when  1  had  Clayland  Gaol 
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in  Loamshire.  The  population  were  agri- 
cultural and  uncultivated,  and  of  course 
the  most  ignorant  as  well  as  the  most  de- 
graded came  my  way.  One  of  them  was 
a  woman  of  sixty,  a  murderess. 

"The  chaplain  could  do  nothing  with 
her  — he  very  seldom  can  with  those  who 
are  condemned  to  death  ;  they  have  some- 
thing else  to  listen  to  than  mere  words. 
Days  and  even  weeks  before  a  timber  has 
been  raised,  or  a  nail  has  been  driven  in, 
they  hear  the  gallows  being  put  up.  This 
poor  creature,  however,  was  not  troubled 
in  that  way  ;  she  had  not  the  imagination 
for  it.  She  had  not  even  the  instinctive 
disinclination  for  her  fate  that  the  dumb 
animal  feels  on  the  threshold  of  the 
slaughter-house.  There  were  no  'good- 
byes' to  make,  for  she  had  neither  rela- 
tive nor  friend  in  the  world;  the  world 
she  was  to  leave  on  Monday. 

"  On  the  Sunday  night  she  sent  for  me. 
It  had  been  a  pouring  day,  as  most  No- 
vember days  in  Loamshire  are,  and  as  I 
entered  her  cell  the  sound  of  the  rain 
upon  the  roof  heightened  the  melancholy 
effect  of  the  scene  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  To  those  who  knew  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  she  was  scarcely  an 
object  of  pity,  for  the  murder  she  had 
committed  was  a  most  brutal  and  appall- 
ing one  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  behold 
her  without  sharing  her  wretchedness. 
She  was  standing  under  the  barred  blank 
window  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  it,  listen- 
ing apparently  to  the  plash  of  the  storm, 
but  she  turned  quickly  round  as  I  came 
in  and  faced  me. 

"'Guv'nor,'  she  said,  *  is  it  true  that  I 
am  to  be  hung  to-morrow.'*' 

"It  was  not  easy  to  reply  to  such  a 
question  in  words,  and  I  only  inclined  my 
head  gravely. 

"'Is  it  far  from  here  —  I  mean  the 
gallows  ? ' 

" '  About  fifty  yards  ;  in  front  of  the 
gaol  gates.' 

•"Ay,  ay;  I  mind  the  place  well;  I  saw 
John  Norris  hung  there  when  I  was  a 
young  gal.  Then  one  will  walk  to  it, 
won't  one } ' 

"There  was  a  touch  of  disappointment 
in  her  tone  which  I  could  not  understand, 
though  I  guessed  the  reason  of  it  after- 
wards. 

" '  Yes,  we  shall  all  walk.' 

"'Very  good!  I've  been  thinking  of 
summat  as  1  should  like  to  do.  Will  you 
grant  me  a  last  favor,  Guv'nor?* 

"  I  told  her,  of  course,  that  anything 
that  lay  in  my  power,  and  which  my  duty 
permitted  me  to  do,  would  be  done  for  her. 
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"  '  Well,  to-morrow  will  be  wet,  you  see, 
that's  certain.  Now,  never  in  all  my  life 
has  it  happened  to  me  to  walk  under  a 
silk  umbrella.  Will  you  let  me  do  it,  just 
this  once?' 

"  I  gave  her,  of  course,  the  required  as- 
surance, and  her  warders  reported  after- 
wards that  she  went  to  bed  in  good  spirits 
and  passed  an  excellent  night.  Her  first 
words  on  being  awakened  in  the  morning 
were  to  inquire  if  it  rained,  and,  on  being 
informed  that  it  did,  she  expressed  her 
satisfaction.  The  rest  of  the  sad  cere- 
mony seemed  to  interest  her  very  little, 
but  never  shall  I  forget  how  her  dull,  hard 
face  brightened  up  at  the  sight  of  the  new 
silk  umbrella  that  was  presented  to  her. 
She  held  it  over  her  head  to  the  gallows 
foot,  with  a  hand  which,  if  it  trembled  at 
all,  did  so  with  conscious  pride." 

My  friend  had  scarcely  finished  his 
story  ere  the  illustrious  personage  ar- 
rived, when  the  efforts  of  the  ambitious 
to  hear  him  speak,  and  see  him  smile,  and 
even  to  catch  sight  of  the  back  of  his 
shoulders,  rendered  further  conversation 
impossible.  To  have  met  such  a  man, 
however,  as  my  governor,  and  in  such  a 
scene,  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to  be 
thankful  for.  If  he  couldn't  adorn  a  tale 
he  could  point  a  moral,  for  as  we  were 
sundered  by  the  too  loyal  throng  he  whis- 
pered slily,  "There  are  others  beside  my 
poor  old  woman,  you  see,  who  like  for 
once  in  their  lives  to  stand  under  a  silk 
umbrella."  James  Payn. 


From  Good  Words. 
THE   CENTRAL  ASIAN  DESERT 

TO-DAY   AND   TWENTY  YEARS  AGO. 

BY     PROFESSOR     ARMINIUS     VAMBERY,     THE 
UNIVERSITY,    BUDA-PESTH. 

"Tempora  mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis!  " 

Twenty  years  are  certainly  but  a  very 
short  span  of  time,  and  yet  what  great  and 
extraordinary  changes  can  take  place  dur- 
ing it  in  large  societies  as  well  as  in  single 
individuals  !  I  am  sitting  now  in  my  be- 
loved home  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
and  reading  the  highly  interesting  book 
by  Mr.  O'Donovan  on  the  "  Merv  Oasis." 
1  cannot  abstain  from  admiring  the  really 
astounding  change  of  things,  caused  by 
the  contact  of  our  Christian  civilization 
with  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the 
dreary  central  Asian  Desert — those  ruth- 
I  less  robbers  and  man-steaiers  upon  whom 
i  1  looked  twenty  years  ago  with  aversion, 
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mingled  with  a  good  amount  of  terror, 
and  wliose  manners,  a  mixture  of  cruelty 
with  patriarchal  virtue,  have  left  an  indeli- 
ble impression  upon  my  mind. 

It  was  in  April,  1863,  that  I  first  got 
into  that  portion  of  the  central  Asian 
Desert  vvhicli,  known  by  the  name  Hyr- 
canian,  extends  from  the  northern  frontier 
of  Persia  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxus,  and 
is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  three  different 
branches  of  Turcomans,  viz.,  the  Yomuts, 
the  Goklen,  and  the  Tekkes.  Of  these, 
only  the  second  had  at  that  time  shown 
unmistakable  signs  of  decay;  their  num- 
bers having  greatly  diminished  in  conse- 
quence of  continual  warfare  with  their 
stronger  brethren  in  the  east  and  in  the 
v.-est,  while  the  Persians,  although  power- 
less to  check  the  inroads  of  the  mightier 
tribes,  had  succeeded  in  mitigating  their 
manners  and  in  forcibly  settling  what  was 
left  of  the  tribe.  The  Yomuts,  again, 
were  at  that  time  in  possession  of  their 
fall  independence;  and  the  social  condi- 
tions I  found  at  Gomushtepe,  the  centre 
of  the  Yomuts'  power,  still  bore  the  stamp 
of  the  ancient  nomadiclife.  The  signs  of 
European  culture  were  exceedingly  rare, 
and  manifested  themselves  only  in  some 
minor  articles  of  household  furniture,  such 
as  chintzes  and  cotton  stuffs,  mostly  im- 
ported from  Russia,  and  in  arms  .of  the 
cheapest  sort.  News  of  the  mighty  West 
had  penetrated,  only,  either  through  the 
Persian  channel  or  through  the  reports  of 
those  enterprising  Turcomans  who  vis- 
ited Astrakhan  or  Temir-Shurakhan  on 
some  mercantile  errand.  Strange  to  say, 
the  Turcomans  had,  at  that  time,  already 
some  hazy  notions  about  the  political  and 
commercial  rivalry  existing  between  En- 
gland and  Russia  in  the  East;  but  dim 
and  confused  as  their  ideas  were  with  re- 
gard to  the  former  power,  their  terror  of 
Russia  was  great,  being  the  State  denot- 
ed by  the  national  poet,  Makhdumkuli,  as 
the  Antichrist,  and  as  the  sure  destroyer 
of  the  Mohammedan  world.  Persia  was, 
in  their  eyes,  the  nobody,  a  power  with 
which  everybody  ventured  to  trifle;  and, 
having  been  accustomed  centuries  ago  to 
extend  their  predatory  inroads  far  into 
the  interior,  they  felt  themselves  right  in 
supposing  that  his  Majesty  the  shah  was 
more  afraid  of  the  Turcomans  than  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

As  to  the  conditions  of  social  life  I 
found  there,  it  required  little  imaginative 
power  to  go  back  four  or  five  hundred 
years,  when  these  very  Turcomans,  obey- 
ing the  call  of  of  an  adventurous  leader, 
rushed  forward  in  large  bands  to  swell  the 


armies  of  Djenghiz,  Timur,  and  Nadir, 
The  more  peaceable  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation, called  tchoim-u,  i.e.,  squatters, 
were  now  in  an  appalling  minority,  whilst 
the  tchai'va,  /.<?.,  the  cattle-breeders  —  a 
class  out  of  which  the  daring  robbers  or 
the  baters  (heroes)  recruited  themselves  — 
had  become  the  ruling  power,  their  chief 
objects  being  adventurous  forays,  with 
the  capture  of  cattle  and  of  men.  Their 
interests  were  centred  in  the  prices  of  the 
slave  market,  which  were,  however,  at 
that  time  at  a  very  low  ebb,  for  the  Tekkes 
had  a  year  before  overcome  a  whole  army 
of  the  king  of  Persia,  and,  without  the 
fatigue  of  kidnapping,  a  stalwart  Persian 
slave  was  to  be  had  for  twenty  or  thirty 
shillings.  Owing  to  this  glut  in  the  mar- 
ket, the  tents  of  the  Turkomans  were  so 
crowded  with  slaves  that  even  those  who 
could  scarcely  boast  of  the  possession  of 
a  camel  had  a  couple,  and  the  clattering 
of  the  heavy  chains,  which  one  heard 
everywhere,  was  nearly  deafening,  and 
certainly  did  not  add  to  the  comfort  of 
the  visitor.  The  chains,  of  the  coursest 
make,  were  generally  fastened  with  a  ring 
on  each  ankle;  and,  being  of  a  greater 
length  than  usual  in  order  to  increase  the 
weight  and  enable  the  miserable  culprit 
to  make  a  wide  pace,  they  were  hoisted 
up  to  the  belt,  causing  very  frequently  the 
wearer  to  bend  down,  and  to  present 
whilst  marching  a  most  pitiable  sight. 
Particularly  heart-rending  was  it  to  see 
the  old  and  decrepit  under  the  burden  of 
heavy  fetters.  Whilst  dragging  their  feet 
along  the  muddy  or  sandy  streets  they 
used  to  throw  a  glance,  full  of  pain  and 
sorrow,  towards  the  sky,  as  if  imploring 
the  Supreme  Being  and  merciful  Lord  for 
assistance.  Whenever  I  met  with  such 
pitiable  glances  I  felt  as  if  a  dart  had 
pierced  me ;  yet  to  show  the  slightest 
sign  of  compassion  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  sympathizing  with  those 
heretics,  and  would  have  endangered  my 
own  safety.  Only  when  at  some  distance 
from  the  tents,  and  when  not  exposed  to 
the  suspecting  look  of  the  Turcomans, 
did  I  venture  to  address  a  few  soothing 
words  to  the  unhappy  slaves.  When  I 
thus  made  inquiries  about  their  fate  and 
their  relatives  in  Persia,  the  look  of  amaze- 
ment cast  by  these  unfortunates,  who 
could  not  conceive  that  a  man  dressed  as 
a  Hadji  (pilgrim)  and  as  a  Sunnite  should 
pity  them,  very  frequently  quite  discon- 
certed me.  "  Art  thou  a  lamb  in  the  skin 
of  a  wolf?"  said  an  elderly  Persian  from 
Firuzkuh  one  day  to  me.  "  I  see  thou 
speakest  my   mother  tongue   as    if  thou 
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hadst  visited  the  college  of  Meshed  or  of 
Nishapur.  Tell  me,  pray,  will  these  chil- 
dren of  hell  {i.e.^  Turcomans)  be  permitted 
any  longer  to  ruin  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  will  not  Allah  soon  send  the  avenger 
of  their  horrid  vices?" 

Strange  to  say,  the  perpetrators  of 
these  cruelties,  the  destroyers  of  so  many 
peaceful  families,  had  the  least  benefit 
from  their  bloody  acts,  for  the  spoil  which 
they  brought  back  from  such  excursions 
went  mostly  into  the  hands  of  under- 
dealers,  who  speculated  in  human  flesh, 
and  who  had  their  customers  in  Khiva, 
Hezarasp,  Urghendj,  and  Karakul.  For 
his  private  use,  the  Turcoman  kept  only 
those  for  whom  he  expected  a  rich  ran- 
som, or  the  older  and  weaker  ones  of 
whom  he  could  not  get  rid,  and  in  both 
cases  the  unfortunate  captives  had  to  un- 
dergo the  rudest  treatment  and  the  most 
diabolical  tortures.  In  these  cases  it  was 
the  custom  to  put  round  the  neck  an  iron 
ring,  which  was  fastened  to  a  peg  during 
the  night,  and  to  expose  the  poor  creature 
to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  escape.  Frequently 
the  miserable  wretch  was  sent  to  the 
desert  to  look  after  the  camels,  where  he 
had  to  feed  upon  dried  salt  fish,  without 
a  drop  of  water  to  quench  the  pangs  of 
thirst. 

Besides  this  saddening  aspect  of  social 
life,  the  total  want  of  security  among  the 
Turcomans  surprised  the  foreign  visitor. 
Although  apparently  Mussulmans,  reli- 
gion had  not  the  slightest  influence  upon 
their  conduct,  and  it  was  a  common  oc- 
currence for  even  priests  or  their  acolytes 
to  be  robbed  of  their  most  precious  prop- 
erty, and  to  be  unable  to  get  it  back,  al- 
though the  perpetrators  of  the  robbery 
were  universally  known.  It  was  very  ex- 
ceptional to  find  conscience  inducing  the 
transgressor  to  restore  stolen  goods,  and 
when  he  did  so  it  was  generally  at  the 
prompting  of  superstitious  fears.  On 
awakening  one  morning  I  made  the  dis- 
agreeable discovery  that  my  rug,  the  only 
cover  I  had  with  me,  had  been  stolen  dur- 
ing the  night.  I  should  greatly  miss  it 
during  the  chilly  nights  under  the  airy 
tent.  My  host,  Khandjan  Kelte,  being 
absent  from  Gomushtepe,  I  applied  for 
assistance  to  Kizil  Akhoud,  a  highly  re- 
spected molla  at  that  time,  who  was  dis- 
pleased with  the  news,  but  asked  me  to 
wait  till  the  next  morning.  After  evening 
prayer,  which  was  performed  in  the  open 
air  upon  a  square  artificial  elevation,  he 
whispered  a  few  words  to  those  around 
him,  who  all  shook  their  heads.     The  re- 
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suit,  however,  of  this  secret  exhortation 
was  that  next  morning  I  found  my  rug 
outside  the  tent  close  to  the  door,  with 
the  addition  of  some  minor  gifts  presented 
by  the  thief.  The  riddle  was  afterwards 
explained  to  me.  The  unknown  thief, 
whose  favorite  wife  was  ill,  applied  to  the 
leading  molla  for  some  medical  advice,  or 
for  a  fatiha  (a  prayer),  which  the  good 
man  promised  if  the  stolen  property  of 
the  foreign  hadji  was  restored.  The  ap- 
plication of  such  means,  however,  did  not 
always  produce  the  desired  result,  and  the 
only  thing  which  was  regarded  as  effec- 
tive security  for  law  was  the  number  of 
the  respective  tribe  or  clan  to  which  any 
one  -belonged.  The  more  numerous  the 
tents  of  a  tribe  the  greater  was  the  re- 
spect enjoyed  by  its  members,  and  natu- 
rally, also,  by  its  guests  ;  and  as  the  Kelte 
family,  whose  hospitality  I  enjoyed,  was 
by  far  the  most  numerous  and  influential 
on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Gurgan,  1  felt 
quite  safe  to  move  about  to  the  most  dis- 
tant portion  of  the  desert,  where  my  rela- 
tion to  the  said  family  became  known  in 
the  briefest  time.  I  never  trusted  en- 
tirely to  my  character  as  a  holy  man,  who 
wrote  amulets,  and  who  bestowed  bless- 
ings on  the  sick,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
female  portion  of  society,  who  showed 
implicit  faith  in  my  doings,  and  who  fre- 
quently sheltered  me  against  the  rudeness 
of  their  unbelieving  husbands  or  breth- 
ren. These  tokens  of  female  piety  will 
remain  ever  green  in  my  memory. 

Imagine,  gentle  reader,  an  isolated  tent 
in  some  dreary  portion  of  the  desert,  at 
whose  door  I  arrive  after  a  tiresome  march 
of  several  hours  in  deep  sand  and  under  a 
scorching  sun,  without  a  drop  of  refresh- 
ing water,  and  without  an  animating 
breeze.  My  salutation,  "Es-selam  Alei- 
kum,"  i.e.^  "  Peace  be  over  thee,"  re- 
sounds far  in  the  distance,  and  makes  the 
grazing  cattle  raise  their  heads,  as  if  be- 
wildered at  the  unaccustomed  voice.  At 
once  a  young  or  an  elderly  woman  appears 
at  the  entrance  of  the  ragged  and  storm- 
worn  tent,  the  felt  pieces  of  which  have 
been  bleached  by  rain  and  snow,  whilst 
belt,  ropes,  and  pegs  are  sadly  out  of  re- 
pair. It  is  a  poor  tent.  The  male  inhab- 
itant is  out  on  some  predatory  or  hunting 
expedition,  whilst  his  wife  has  to  tend  the 
flock  in  close  proximity  to  tlie  dwelling, 
or  is  engaged  in  spinning  or  rolling  a  new 
piece  of  felt  to  be  laid  under  the  new 
member  of  the  family  whose  arrival  is  ex- 
pected soon.  On  perceiving  the  pious 
stranger  from  a  distant  land  she  utters  a 
few  words  of  joyous  surprise,  and  soon 
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comes  forward  with  a  wooden  dish  of 
sour  milk,  with  a  piece  of  cheese,  or  with  a 
bundle  of  sun-dried  fish.  The  visitor  par- 
takes of  the  offering  with  a  loud  "  Bismil- 
lah,"  i.e.,  "  In  the  name  of  God,"  whilst  his 
hostess  sits  opposite  shedding  tears  be- 
cause God  has  given  her  the  opportunity 
of  feeding  a  guest.  As  soon  as  he  has 
satisfied  his  hunger  she  brings  before  him 
the  plain  colored  camel-hair,  the  material 
for  the  new  carpet,  in  order  to  have  be- 
stowed upon  it  his  blessings,  as  a  sure 
sign  of  happiness  to  her  coming  child. 
For  a  while  the  Turcoman  woman  will 
remain  quite  motionless,  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  movements  of  your  lips,  every 
sound  of  which  is  most  anxiously  caught, 
and  it  is  only  after  having  finished  the 
recital  of  the  Koran,  of  which  she  does 
not  understand  a  single  word,  that  she 
gives  vent  to  her  blissful  satisfaction,  by 
uttering  a  sigh  from  the  depth  of  her 
heart,  or  by  a  tear,  of  which  the  poet  justly 
says : — 

The  lips  may  beguile 
With  a  dimple  or  smile, 
But  the  test  of  affection's  a  tear. 

I  have  often  witnessed  scenes  of  this  na- 
ture that  were  indescribably  touching, 
and  it  may  be  easily  understood  how  this 
comes  back  to  my  memory,  whenever  I 
have  to  picture  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
life  amongst  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
the  desert.  No  wonder,  too,  that  during 
my  abode  amongst  the  Turcomans  on  the 
Gurgan  feelings  of  admiration  were  min- 
gled with  the  deep  aversion  and  horror 
that  agitated  my  heart. 

When  sitting  alone  in  my  tent  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  my  eyes  used  to  linger 
with  an  unspeakable  longing  on  the  blue 
summits  of  the  Elburz  Mountains  appear- 
ing on  the  south-eastern  horizon,  and  I 
liked  to  dream  of  the  earthly  happiness 
which  reigned  in  the  country  underneath. 
To  connect  Persian  rule  and  earthly  hap- 
piness may  sound  rather  ironical ;  but 
compared  with  the  social  conditions  of 
man  in  the  desert,  life  in  Persia  seemed 
to  me  quite  an  Eldorado  —  nay,  the  high- 
est degree  of  social  beatitude!  And  still 
how  hopeless  was  the  situation  twenty 
years  ago — how  void  of  the  feeblest  ray 
of  a  better  future  !  Persia  was,  as  usual, 
helpless  to  protect  her  own  subjects 
against  the  depredations  of  the  greedy 
and  warlike  nomads;  while  Russia,  fully 
engaged  in  the  Caucasus,  had  only  thrown 
at  intervals  some  armed  regards  to  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  By 
"  armed  regards  "  I  mean  those  occasional 
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attacks  made  by  Russia  upon  the  Yomuts 
at  Gomushtepe,  which,  without  inflicting 
serious  harm  on  the  nomads,  nevertheless 
impressed  them  with  the  notion  of  Rus- 
sia's formidable  power,  and  filled  their 
breasts  with  terror.  Many  of  the  Turco- 
mans had  then  an  opportunity  of  learning 
the  superiority  of  European  arms,  and  the 
smallest  detachment  of  Russian  soldiers 
caused  the  greatest  havoc  amongst  the 
nomads.  I  remember  a  Yomut  of  about 
thirty  who  was  literally  riddled  by  Rus- 
sian bullets,  and  who  lived  upon  the  char- 
ity of  his  fellow-countrymen  by  showing 
the  manifold  traces  of  valor  upon  his  legs, 
arms,  and  breast.  He  used  to  uncover 
himself  before  me  with  an  ostentatious 
pride,  and,  in  lieu  of  material  presents,  I 
had  to  give  an  abundant  portion  of  holy 
breath  \nefes)  upon  the  traces  of  Russian 
marksmen.  "  Those  Russian  infidels  will 
be  driven  into  the  sea,"  was  the  usual 
saying  one  heard  at  that  time.  Others, 
less  confident  in  the  valor  of  the  unarmed 
patriots,  did  not  conceal  their  gloomy  fore- 
boding of  the  near  future.  Kizil  Akhoud, 
the  most  learned  Turcoman  I  met  with, 
always  pointed  out  to  me  the  prophecy  of 
the  great  national  bard,  Makhdumkuli, 
who,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
had  predicted,  in  one  of  his  poems  entitled 
"The  End  of  the  World,"  "-that  Russia 
will  be  the  power  who  destroys  the  Moslem, 
and  that  finally  Antichrist  will  annihilate 
Russia.^'' 

In  spite  of  these  black  clouds  hovering 
on  the  horizon  of  the  Turcoman  future, 
the  three  tribes  or  branches  I  named  were 
separated  by  the  greatest  hatred.  The 
formidable  Tekkes  were  much  more  feared 
by  the  Yomuts  than  either  the  6V«i' (Rus- 
sian) or  the  Kizilbush  (Persian).  In  my 
capacity  as  an  osmanli  and  a  hadji  I 
tried  to  make  peace  amongst  the  hostile 
brethren.  Letters  were  exchanged  be- 
tween the  Akhul-Tekkes  and  the  Ata-Bai 
Yomuts  on  the  Gurgan  —  and  even  a 
meeting  of  delegates  took  place  at  the 
foot  of  the  Kuran  Mountains,  in  which  I 
acted  as  a  pacificator ;  but  I  saw  at  once 
that  fire  and  water  could  easier  amalga- 
mate than  these  two  factions  of  the  same 
race,  having  one  language  and  one  reli- 
gion. When  returning  to  the  tent,  Hadji 
Bilal,  one  of  my  travelling  companions, 
very  fittingly  remarked:  "The  wolf  and 
the  jackal  will  never  unite  ;  the  wild  boar 
(Russia)  will  first  break  their  legs,  and 
only  as  helpless  cripples  will  they  lie 
down  peacefully  side  by  side."  Recent 
events  have  fully  proved  that  prediction  ; 
but,  during  my  stay  in  the  desert,  recon- 
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ciliation  was  utterly  hopeless,  and  even 
an  excursion  from  the  country  of  the 
Yomuts  into  the  district  inhabited  by  the 
Tekkes  was  deemed  a  most  dangerous 
undertaking.  Clad  in  rags  and  leaning  on 
a  stick,  one  might  have  ventured  on  a  sol- 
itary march  to  the  outlying  districts;  but 
in  company  with  other  travellers  one  al- 
ways risked,  if  not  his  life,  certainly  his 
liberty.  Strange  to  say,  the  Tekkes  had 
no  scruple  in  making  a  slave  even  of  a 
hadji  or  of  a  dervish,  and,  after  forcing 
him  to  renounce  his  Sunnite  persuasion, 
in  selling  him  for  ready  cash.  As  for  my- 
self I  was  happily  safe  from  such  perils, 
for,  being  lame,  I  could  not  have  been 
exchanged  even  for  a  humble  donkey; 
although  many  of  those  inveterate  slave- 
dealers,  on  seeing  my  otherwise  strong 
frame,  could  hardly  conceal  their  disap- 
pointment on  discovering  my  defective 
limb.  I  could  not  be  employed  in  tending 
a  herd  of  camels  or  sheep,  for  this  service 
requires  a  good  runner.  Being,  therefore, 
only  available  for  domestic  business  — 
such  as  the  grinding  of  flour,  the  collect- 
ing of  dung  for  firing  material,  and  other 
similar  employment,  those  reckless  rob- 
bers very  justly  did  not  find  me  worth  the 
food  with  which  I  had  to  be  fed.  As 
for  ransom,  it  was  certainly  with  shudder- 
ing that  I  recollected  the  case  of  M.  de 
Blocqueville,  the  French  photographer  in 
the  service  of  the  king  of  Persia,  who, 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Tekke  Tur- 
comans, and  being  recognized  as  a  Euro- 
pean, had  to  be  ransomed  with  the  heavy 
sum  of  ten  thousand  ducats.  Had  the 
Turcomans  known  that  I  was  a  Frenghi 
(European),  and  the  travelling  member  of 
a  scientific  society,  the  lucky  conduct  of 
their  sagacious  brethren  near  Merv  would 
have  sealed  my  fate.  But,  fortunately, 
not  the  slightest  suspicion  was  aroused  in 
that  direction.  My  character  as  a  hadji 
from  Turkey,  and  a  semi-official  messen- 
ger of  the  Ottoman  embassy  of  Teheran 
to  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  was  never  doubted  ; 
and,  fascinating  even  the  molias  with  my 
recital  of  the  Koran,  and  particularly  with 
my  Turkish  conversation,  I  was  safe  from 
fetching  such  a  high  price  as  the  goodly 
Frenchman  did. 

Speaking  of  my  personal  adventures,  I 
cannot  omit  mentioning  that,  during  my 
stay  at  Gomushtepe,  many  Turcomans 
applied  for  introductory  letters  to  the  Ot- 
toman ambassador  at  the  Persian  court, 
in  the  hope  of  becoming  subjects  of  the 
sultan  —  a  political  foresight  which  did 
honor  to  the  sharpness  of  these  seem- 
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ingly  plain  children  of  nature.  Strangely 
enough,  most  of  my  letters  were  delivered 
at  Teheran,  and  having  got  them  back 
subsequently  through  Haidar  Efendi,  the 
then  Turkish  ambassador,  it  is  not  with- 
out emotion  that  I  now  preserve  these 
mementoes  of  this  most  trying  time. 

Mr.  O'Donovan,  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished and  highly  interesting  work  on  the 
Merv  Oasis,  mentions,  in  chapter  xiii., 
that  he  inhabited  the  same  tent  as  I  occu- 
pied whilst  amongst  the  Turcomans,  and 
that  my  former  host  had  still  a  recollec- 
tion of  me.  It  is  very  likely  that  the 
Russians  at  Ashuvada  had  revealed  to 
the  nomads  my  real  character;  but  I  much 
doubt  whether  they  found  faith  with  the 
leading  men  at  Gomushtepe,  for  these 
had  got  assurances  to  the  contrary  from 
the  officials  of  the  Teheran  embassy, 
which  were  much  more  accredited. 

My  gentle  reader  will  easily  imagine 
that  it  was  with  anything  but  feelings  of 
sorrow  I  left  the  scene  of  my  adventures, 
and  how,  starting  for  the  interior  of  the 
desert  on  my  way  to  Khiva,  I  felt  a  kind 
of  relief  in  getting  out  of  a  society  so  full 
of  horror.  Neither  the  fear  of  merciless 
robbers  nor  the  danger  of  twenty  days' 
march  over  a  waterless  steppe  and  under 
a  scorching  sun,  could  embitter  to  me  the 
enjoyment  of  travelling  untrodden  ground. 
Doomed  to  sit  in  a  basket  on  the  back  of 
a  camel,  the  counterpoise  of  which  was  a 
young  buffalo,  whose  perfume  was  not 
very  refreshing,  and  continually  threat- 
ened by  the  plans  of  a  revengeful  Afghan, 
whose  eyes,  accustomed  to  European  fea- 
tures, had  nearly  penetrated  the  secret  of 
my  disguise,  I  still  was  delighted  with 
having  turned  my  back  on  the  lawless  in- 
habitants of  the  desert,  and  with  the  pros- 
pect of  witnessing  the  town  life  of  central 
Asia,  which  promised  to  be  so  utterly 
different  from  what  I  had  seen  hitherto 
in  Turkey  and  in  Persia,  Curiosity  was 
enhanced  by  the  charm  of  mystery  in  which 
that  part  or  Asia  had  been  wrapt  before 
the  eyes  of  Europe.  Of  course  there  also 
great  illusions  awaited  me.  But  the  sense 
of  greater  security,  as  compared  with  the 
state  of  things  in  the  desert,  where,  as  I 
have  stated,  all  communication  was  en- 
tirely cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
would  compensate  for  many  evils.  So 
completely  isolated  was  this  desert  region 
that  when,  returning  from  Samarkand,  I 
was  presented  to  the  king  of  Persia,  the 
monarch  made  as  anxious  inquiries  about 
his  neighbor  princes,  and  listened  with  as 
much  attention   to  my  accounts,  as  if  I 
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had  spoken  to  him  of  Japan  or  Peru. 
The  ignorance  as  to  central  Asia  which  I 
met  with  in  Teheran,  as  well  as  in  Con- 
stantinople, was  really  astounding. 

Such  was  the  case  twenty  years  ago, 
and  one  cannot  help  surprise  on  compar- 
ing the  actual  state  of  things  now  and 
viewing  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  among  the  people  and  rulers  of 
those  outlying  countries.  Putting  aside 
the  three  khanates  of  former  existence, 
where  the  European  traveller  can  now 
move  about  with  ease  and  security,  I 
must  allude,  above  all,  to  the  radical 
change  in  the  desert  and  in  the  character 
of  its  restless  inhabitants.  On  the  very 
spot  where  I  travelled  twenty  years  ago 
under  continual  anxiety  and  fear,  where 
the  tired  and  exhausted  wanderer  could 
scarcely  enjoy  his  night's  rest,  there  are 
now  European  merchants  moving  about 
alone  with  their  merchandise,  whilst  the 
exploring  traveller  can  pass  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  measuring  the 
skulls  of  the  inhabitants  or  drawing  the 
picture  of  habits  and  customs  as  freely 
and  undisturbedly  as  in  the  midst  of 
Europe.  Strange  to  say,  even  the  rest- 
less sands,  which  used  to  change  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  raising  mounds  on  the  place  of 
former  plains,  even  these  have  been  fixed 
down  by  the  iron  lines  of  a  railroad  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles, 
from  the  Balkan  Bay  to  Bami,  where  the 
scream  of  the  engine  not  only  frightens 
the  large  herds  of  wild  asses,  but  has 
filled  the  heart  of  the  formerly  dauntless 
nomad  with  terror,  and  has  transformed 
him  into  a  peaceable  man.  Boundless  is 
my  astonishment  when  I  read  in  the  at- 
tractively written  book  of  Mr.  O'Dono- 
van,  how  the  enterprising  correspondent 
of  the  Daily  News  visited,  without  any 
escort,  the  Turcoman  settlement  on  the 
Gurgan,  how  he  succeeded  in  living  for 
weeks,  nay,  for  months  not  only  at  Go- 
mushtepe,  but  even  at  Merv,  touched 
hitherto  only  by  the  outstretching  shadow 
of  Russian  power ;  and,  what  must  sur- 
prise us  above  all,  how  this  gentleman 
succeeded  in  leaving  that  place,  where  the 
memory  of  the  large  ransom  paid  for  his 
involuntary  predecessor  has  certainly  not 
been  effaced.  No  doubt  civilization 
marches  at  a  very  quick  pace,  and  ere 
long  we  shall  see  the  railway  extending  to 
Herat,  along  the  trade  route  which  an- 
ciently went  from  India  across  Afghanis- 
tan, along  the  north-eastern  portion  of 
Persia  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 


As  to  the  changes  possibly  wrought  in 
the  personal  character  of  the  Turcoman, 
I  believe  he  will  be  less  able  to  resist 
the  sway  of  the  moral  influence  of  his 
victor  than  his  cousin  in  the  north,  name- 
ly, the  Kirghiz,  who  has  got  a  larger  field 
for  his  wandering  propensities,  and  who 
can  better  evade  the  coercive  measures 
of  colonization.  The  Turcomans,  who 
boasted  before  me  that  as  long  as  the 
speed  of  their  horses  can  vie  with  the 
wind,  and  as  long  as  each  sand  grain  of 
their  desert  remains  unfastened,  they 
would  never  be  ruled  by  a  foreign  race  — 
these  Turcomans  must  now  have  been 
most  rudely  awakened  from  their  dream 
of  security  !  As  yet  they  do  not  experi- 
ence the  hardship  of  the  foreign  rule,  for 
they  are  beguiled  to  bear  the  yoke  by  mild 
treatment.  They  also  get  acquainted 
with  such  commodities  of  Western  culture 
as  liquors  and  gambling,  which  were  for- 
merly scarcely  known.  Cards  I  met  only 
once  in  the  desert,  and  they  had  then  the 
curious  name  of  Urus  Kitabi,  i.e.,  the 
Koran  of  the  Muscovite,  whilst  drink  was 
confined  to  those  outlaws  who,  by  their 
frequent  inroads  into  Persia,  had  become 
acquainted  with  wine  or  with  brandy. 
Now  there  are  two  large  brandy  distil- 
leries in  close  proximity  to  the  Akhal 
country,  whilst  the  Yomuts  can  procure 
that  poison  from  the  numerous  shops 
opened  in  Krasnowodsk  and  in  Tchikish- 
lar,  an  opportunity  of  which  they  seem  to 
make  ample  use.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
there  will  be  other  drawbacks  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  Western  culture 
through  Russian  channels,  but  in  spite  of 
all  these  inconveniences,  which  appear 
wherever  Europeans  come  in  contact  with 
uncivilized  races,  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
the  change  is  for  the  better,  and  that, 
considering  what  life  in  the  desert  was 
twenty  years  ago,  Russia's  advance  in 
that  part  of  central  Asia,  if  judged  from  a 
humanitarian  and  not  a  political  point  of 
view,  must  be  taken  as  beneficial  to  the 
cause  of  humanity. 

If  such  be  the  case,  why  did  I  oppose, 
years  ago,  Russia's  policy  in  the  East  ? 
How  is  it  that  I  am  looked  upon  in  En- 
gland, as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  as  an 
alarmist  and  a  Russophobist  par  excel- 
lence ?  Well,  my  answer  to  this  just  ques- 
tion is  the  following:  As  long  as  Russia 
continues  to  conquer  only  such  peoples 
and  to  annex  only  such  territories,  by  the 
possession  of  which  she  does  not  threaten 
England's  position  in  India,  so  long  no- 
body has  any  right  to  interfere  with  her 
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doings  ;  nay,  everybody  must  rejoice  in 
her  achievements  and,  moved  by  humani- 
tarian feelings,  must  congratulate  her. 
But  should  Russia  use  her  civilizing  mis- 
sion merely  as  a  pretext  to  damage  the 
imperial  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and 
should  the  policy  of  the  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg in  any  way  try  to  bar  or  to  destroy 
England's  beneficial  work  in  the  south  of 
Asia,  then  every  thinking  man  is  bound 
to  turn  against  such  highly  obnoxious 
schemes  of  aggrandisement,  and  to  look 
upon  Russia  as  bent  upon  mischief  and 
her  conduct  as  detrimental  to  the  sacred 
cause  of  humanity.  Well,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  in  my  view  Russia  follows  the 
last-mentioned  line  of  policy,  and  that  the 
odious  rivalry  between  these  two  great 
factions  of  European  culture  in  Asia  is 
entirely  and  exclusively  owing  to  her 
double  game  and  to  her  want  of  sincerity. 
This  is  my  firm  belief,  and  this  has  in- 
duced me  for  the  last  twenty  years  to  side 
with  England,  the  justice  of  whose  cause 
nobody  can  doubt,  and  whose  brilliant 
capacities  as  a  propagator  of  pure  Chris- 
tian culture  no  man  will  question. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
ABSENT-MINDED  PEOPLE. 

If  it  be  generally  conceded  —  and  few, 
we  should  imagine,  will  be  disposed  to 
question  the  truth  of  the  assertion  —  that 
presence  of  mind  is  a  most  excellent 
and  enviable  quality,  its  antithesis,  or  as 
our  neighl)ors  aptly  designate  it,  distrac- 
tion^ may  with  equal  correctness  be  re- 
garded as  exactly  the  reverse.  The  one 
helps  us  out  of  our  difficulties,  the  other 
leads  us  into  them,  and  that  not  by  any 
fault  of  the  individual  afflicted  with  the 
malady,  who,  being  strictly  irresponsible 
for  his  innate  vagaries,  can  no  more  hin- 
der his  wits  from  "wool-gathering,"  than 
could  a  certain  well-known  kleptomaniac 
refrain  from  carrying  off  —  in  default  of 
other  available  booty  —  the  tame  hedge- 
hog she  happened  to  espy  in  the  hall  of 
a  friend's  house  after  an  evening  party. 
Absence  of  mind  has  ever  been  a  fertile 
anecdotical  theme,  and  it  requires  no  little 
precaution  to  avoid  incurring  the  reproach 
of  bis  repetitti;  the  following  specimens, 
however,  partly  the  fruits  of  desultory 
reading,  partly  original,  have  found  their 
way  into  our  note-book,  and  we  have 
grouped  them  together  without  any  at- 
tempt at  classification,  as    more   or  less 
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comically  illustrating  the  heading 
paper. 

An  amusing  instance  of  this  infirmity 
is  recorded  by  that  indefatigable  chroni- 
cler Tallemant  des  Rdaux  in  his  notice  of 
Madame  de  Rohan,  mother  of  the  first 
duke  of  that  name,  who  was  so  deplorably 
subject  to  "distractions"  as  to  furnish 
continual  entertainment  both  to  court  and 
city.  Paying  a  visit  one  day,  accom- 
panied by  a  lady  friend  to  M.  Deslandes, 
a  grave  legal  functionary,  and  being  told 
that  he  was  expected  home  shortly,  she 
decided  on  awaiting  his  return,  and  mean- 
while installed  herself  comfortably  in^his 
usual  sitting-room,  where,  according  to 
her  custom,  she  fell  into  a  reverie,  and 
imagined  that  she  had  never  left  her  own 
house.  On  the  arrival  of  the  magistrate 
half  an  hour  later,  she  received  him  with 
the  respect  due  to  so  distinguished  a 
visitor,  and  insisted  on  his  dining  with 
her  and  her  comp^anion ;  whereupon  M. 
Deslandes,  whose*  ordinary  fare  was  of 
the  simplest,  despatched  his  servant  to 
the  nearest  traiteiir  in  quest  of  a  supple- 
mentary dish  or  two,  in  honor  of  the  oc- 
casion. When  the  dinner  —  such  as  it 
was  —  made  its  appearance,  Madame  de 
Rohan,  still  fancying  herself  to  be  the 
hostess,  glanced  disparagingly  at  the 
meagre  repast,  and  apologized  for  its  in- 
sufficiency to  her  supposed  guest,  observ- 
ing that  he  would  probably  have  dined 
better  at  home.  Fearing  that  she  might 
continue  in  a  similar  strain,  her  friend 
quietly  asked  her  if  she  knew  where  she 
was  ;  and  this  bringing  her  to  her  senses, 
she  suddenly  recollected  that  she  had 
already  accepted  an  invitation  elsewhere, 
and  hurried  away  without  vouchsafing 
another  word  to  the  astonished  M.  Des- 
landes, leaving  him  to  enjoy  his  impro- 
vised banquet  as  best  he  might. 

The  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  son  of  the 
celebrated  Marie  de  Rohan,  was  by  no 
means  exempt  from  the  family  failing. 
While  staying  at  his  country-seat,  Vau- 
cresson,  he  was  informed  early  one  morn- 
ing that  his  intendant,  M.  Sconin,  was 
waiting  by  appointment  to  see  him  ;  and, 
being  at  that  moment  engaged  with  his 
correspondence,  sent  word  to  his  visitor 
that  if  he  would  take  a  turn  in  the  garden, 
he  would  be  ready  to  receive  him  in  half 
an  hour,  and  this  done  he  resumed  his 
work,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  matter. 
Towards  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  M. 
Sconin  was  again  announced,  and  this 
time  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  duke, 
who   expressed   his   regret   tltiat   he   had 
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caused  him  to  lose  a  day.  "  Not  in  the 
least,  monsiegneur,"  replied  Sconin ; 
"  having  had  the  honor  of  serving  you  for 
several  years,  I  naturally  imagined  that 
the  half-hour  you  mentioned  might  be 
rather  a  long  one,  I  therefore  started  for 
Paris,  where  I  had  some  business  to 
transact,  dined  there,  and  have  just  re- 
turned to  receive  your  commands."  "  Ah," 
said  M.  de  Chevreuse,  "my  good  Sconin, 
I  am  afraid  that  you  have  had  your  jour- 
ney for  nothing;  for,  now  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection 
what  they  were." 

No  one  was  more  disfrai^  than  La  Fon- 
taine; no  one  was  less  practical  in  the 
management  of  his  affairs.  Not  even 
an  important  lawsuit  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged could  induce  hiirj  to  quit  his  abode 
in  the  country  for  the  purpose  —  then 
universally  adopted  —  of  soliciting  the 
good  offices  of  the  judges  in  his  favor, 
until  he  received  a  letter  from  a  friend, 
announcing  that  the  trial  was  fixed  for 
the  following  day.  His  correspondent  at 
the  same  time  sent  him  a  horse,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  no  excuse  for  delay ; 
and  thus  provided,  the  fabulist  started  on 
his  journey.  By  the  time  he  had  arrived 
within  three  or  four  miles  of  Paris,  he 
had  entirely  forgotten  the  motive  of  his 
ride,  and  bethought  himself  of  paying  a 
visit  to  a  literary  colleague  residing  in  the 
neighborhood;  and  being  cordially  wel- 
comed by  his  host,  remained  there  all 
night,  utterly  oblivious  of  his  lawsuit  and 
everything  connected  with  it.  When  he 
awoke  next  morning,  he  suddenly  recol- 
lected the  object  of  his  expedition  ;  and, 
taking  leave  of  his  hospitable  entertainer, 
remounted  his  steed  and  reached  the  cap- 
ital exactly  an  hour  after  the  verdict  had 
been  given  against  him.  On  being  re- 
proached by  his  friend  for  his  unpardon- 
able negligence,  he  merely  observed  that 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  "  for,"  he  add- 
ed, "  now  that  I  have  lost  my  first  cause, 
I  shall  at  least  have  no  temptation  to 
begin  another." 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  fa- 
bles, it  was  intimated  to  him  that  he  ought 
to  present  a  copy  to  the  king,  and,  acting 
on  the  suggestion,  he  repaired  to  Ver- 
sailles, where  he  was  graciously  received 
by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  in  the 
course  of  conversation  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  the  work. 

"  Ma  foi,  sire,"  stammered  La  Fon- 
taine, after  vainly  searching  his  pockets, 
*'  I  have  forgotten  to  bring  it." 

During  the  long  struggle  for  supremacy 


between  the  rival  composers  Gliick  and 
Piccini,  the  latter  was  presented  to  Marie 
Antoinette,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  an 
enthusiastic  partisan  of  his  adversary. 
Wishing  to  learn  the  maestro's  opinion  of 
her  vocal  talent,  she  requested  him  to  ac- 
company her  on  the  piano,  and  when  too 
late  to  repair  the  mistake,  discovered  that 
in  a  momentary  fit  of  abstraction,  she  had 
selected  for  the  display  of  her  powers  an 
air  from  *'  Alceste."  "  I  never  think  of  it 
without  blushing,"  the  queen  afterwards 
remarked  to  the  Prince  de  Ligne. 

A  certain  great  lady,  whose  absence  of 
mind  was  proverbial,  happening  to  meet 
in  society  a  young  lady  who  had  lately 
lost  her  husband,  condoled  with  her  sym- 
pathetically on  her  bereavement ;  then, 
after  a  pause,  during  which  she  lapsed 
into  her  accustomed  forgetfulness,  en- 
quired to  the  stupefaction  of  the  mourner, 
"  Was  he  the  only  one  you  had  ?  " 

A  very  prolific  French  dramatic  writer, 
whose  failures  were  far  more  numerous 
than  his  triumphs,  had  read  one  of  his 
comedies  previous  to  its  representation  to 
a  few  chosen  colleagues,  who,  one  and  all, 
declared  it  to  be  excellent;  the  public, 
however,  thought  differently,  and  the 
vaunted  masterpiece,  when  at  length  pro- 
duced on  the  stage,  was  outrageously 
hissed.  Annoyed  at  having  been  the 
dupe  of  his  own  gratified  vanity,  the  au- 
thor complained  bitterly  of  the  insincerity 
of  his  friends,  and,  addressing  himself  to 
a  well-known  man  of  letters,  who  formed 
one  of  the  group  assembled  round  him  at 
the  Cafd  Procope,  the  favorite  resort  of 
everybody  connected  with  the  theatre, 
vowed  that  henceforth  he  would  never 
submit  his  productions  to  the  judgment 
of  his  fellow-dramatists.  "  I  would  rath- 
er," he  said,  "ten  thousand  times  rather 
read  them  to  persons  who  have  no  pre- 
tension to  talent  of  any  kind,  even  to  a 
pack  of  idiots;  so,  monsieur,  if  you  have 
no  objection  to  listen  to  my  next  comedy, 
I  will  read  it  to  you." 

A  good  story  is  told  of  M.  de  Sabran, 
the  author  of  some  highly  esteemed  fables, 
and  perhaps  the  most  incorrigible  distrait 
of  his  time.  While  on  a  visit  to  Madame 
de  Stael  at  Coppet,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
indulging  every  day  after  dinner  in  a  soli- 
tary ramble,  and  one  evening  remained 
out  of  doors  so  much  longer  than  usual, 
that  his  hostess  began  to  grow  uneasy  at 
his  absence.  At  length  he  arrived  in  the 
most  pitiable  condition,  splashed  from 
head  to  foot,  and  dripping  wet  up  to  the 
knee. 
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"Where  in  the  world  have  you  been?" 
asked  Madame  de  Stael. 

"Madame,"  he  replied  with  the  greatest 
calm,  "  I  have  been  taking  my  customary 
walk." 

"You  must  have  fallen  into  the  water," 
she  said,  "for  your  feet  are  positively 
soaked." 

"  Only  the  dew,  madame,  I  assure  you. 
I  never  once  left  the  broad  alley  by  the 
mill." 

"That  explains  the  state  you  are  in," 
exclaimed  Corinne  ;  "is  it  possible  you 
never  perceived  that  the  water  had  been 
turned  into  that  very  alley,  and  that  you 
have  been  walking  in  it  up  to  your  ankles 
for  the  last  two  hours  ?  " 

Munster,  Bishop  of  Copenhagen,  was 
noted  for  his  absence  of  mind,  an  infirmity 
which  increased  as  he  advanced  in  years. 
He  was  accustomed,  whenever  his  duties 
summoned  him  from  home,  to  hang  a 
placard  on  his  door,  announcing,  for  the 
benefit  of  any  chance  visitor,  that  he 
would  return  at  a  certain  hour.  One  day, 
being  obliged  to  attend  to  some  important 
business  in  the  town,  he  affixed  the  usual 
notice,  and,  his  errand  accomplished,  came 
home,  and  ascended  the  stairs  leading  to 
his  modest  apartment.  On  arriving  op- 
posite his  door,  he  glanced  mechanically 
at  the  placard,  and,  entirely  unconscious 
of  his  own  identity,  concluded  that  he  was 
too  early,  and  waited  outside  until  the 
clock  struck,  when  he  suddenly  recol- 
lected who  and  where  he  was,  and  let 
himself  in. 

This  reminds  one  of  General  de  La- 
borde,  an  ex-aide-de-camp  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, who,  after  making  his  bow  at  a 
ministerial  soirde,  was  so  absorbed  by  his 
own  reflections  on  leaving,  that,  while  still 
half-way  through  a  long  suite  of  rooms 
communicating  with  each  other,  he  fan- 
cied that  he  had  already  reached  the 
porter's  lodge,  and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all  present  and  his  own  confusion,  ex- 
claimed in  a  sonorous  voice,  "Cordon, 
s'il  vous  plait!" 

Chateaubriand  relates  in  his  memoirs 
that  his  wife,  who  had  organized  for  char- 
itable purposes  a  sale  of  chocolate  manu- 
factured under  her  own  personal  super- 
intendence, was  so  entirely  devoted  to  her 
philanthropic  project  that  she  thought  of 
nothing  else  ;  and  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion so  far  forgot  herself  as,  instead  of 
subscribing  her  letters  "Vicomtesse  de 
Chflteaubriand,"  to  sign  them  Vicomtesse 
"de  Chocolat." 

French  actors  are  rarely  on  good  terms 


with  their  managers,  being  generally  apt 
to  regard  them  as  their  natural  enemies. 
Few,  however,  have  carried  their  animos- 
ity farther  than  Arnal.  During  one  of  his 
innumerable  lawsuits  with  the  director  of 
the  Vaudeville,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to 
propitiate  his  judge  by  a  preliminary  visit, 
and  lost  no  time  in  soliciting  an  audience 
of  the  president  of  the  tribunal. 

"Monsieur,"  was  the  unexpected  reply 
of  the  porter,  "  he  died  last  night." 

"Oh,"  said  Arnal,  too  deeply  intent  on 
his  own  affairs  to  realize  the  other's  mean- 
ing, "that  does  not  signify  in  the  least,  I 
have  only  one  word  to  say  to  him  !  " 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  individual  most 
notoriously  subject  to  this  infirmity  was 
the  country  manager,  Thornton,  of  whom 
more  instances  of  chronic  absence  of 
mind  have  been  related  than  would  fill  a 
volume.  The  following,  which  we  believe 
to  be  authentic,  has  never  to  our  knowl- 
edge appeared  in  print.  Thornton  was 
staying  with  his  wife  at  Brighton,  whether 
for  business  or  pleasure  is  not  recorded; 
and,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  started 
one  morning  for  a  stroll  on  the  beach  be- 
fore breakfast.  It  was  nearly  high  tide, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  walk  the  bright- 
ness of  a  pebble  just  washed  by  the  sea 
struck  his  eye,  and  he  took  it  up  in  order 
to  examine  it  more  closely.  Presently  it 
occurred  to  him  that  it  was  time  to  re- 
turn to  the  Old  Ship,  where  the  couple 
lodged  ;  and,  looking  at  his  watch,  he  dis- 
covered it  was  almost  nine  o'clock,  the 
hour  appointed  for  the  morning  meal. 
Putting  the  pebble  carefully  in  his  pocket, 
he  mechanically  tossed  his  watch  into  the 
water,  and  reached  home  just  as  the 
shrimps  and  fried  bacon  were  placed  on 
the  table.  Their  departure  having  been 
previously  fixed  for  that  day,  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ton, after  doing  ample  justice  to  the  dain- 
ties provided,  and  not  wishing  to  be  late 
for  the  coach,  turned  to  her  husband,  and 
enquired  what  time  it  was  ;■  whereupon 
the  manager,  extracting  the  pebble  from 
his  pocket,  began  to  stroke  his  nose  (his 
invariable  habit  when  in  great  perplexity), 
and  staring  at  the  stone,  fell  to  wondering 
how  it  came  there. 

"  What  are  you  looking  at,  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton ?  "  asked  his  astonished  wife.  "And 
pray,  where  is  your  watch  ?" 

"  My  dear,"  he  replied  with  a  bewildered 
air,  "I  haven't  the  least  idea,  unless"  — 
here  a  fresh  inspection  of  the  pebble  ap- 
peared to  suggest  some  faint  remembrance 
of  the  substitution  —  "unless  it  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  seal" 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
WHITSUNTIDE    AT    HOME    AND  ABROAD. 

Even  in  these  days  of  conquests  by  the 
Blue  Ribbon  crusaders,  there  are  only 
too  many  honest  Britons  who  confound 
recreation  with  dissipation,  or  something 
like  it;  and  who  think  they  have  done  no 
sort  of  justice  to  so  solemn  an  occasion  as 
a  holiday  if  they  do  not  carry  home  a 
headache  for  the  morrow.  Our  country 
people  might  learn  sundry  useful  lessons 
in  that  respect  from  foreigners,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  Germans.  We  cannot  hon- 
estly assert  that  the  Germans  are  abste- 
mious or  even  moderate  in  the  use  of 
either  beer  or  tobacco,  or  even  of  solid 
food,  for  the  matter  of  that;  but  as  the 
beer,  at  all  events,  is  sound  and  light,  they 
may  indulge  in  it  liberally  without  danger 
of  excess.  The  Germans,  at  least,  are 
sincere  admirers  of  scenery,  though  till  of 
late  years  they  were  very  little  addicted 
to  travel.  All  the  more  on  that  account 
do  they  love  to  make  the  most  of  their  im- 
mediate neighborhoods  at  the  seasons 
when  long  custom  authorizes  them  to 
leave  their  business.  And  where  can  full- 
blown spring  be  more  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able than  in  the  romantic  Rhineland,  then 
untroubled  by  tourists;  in  the  spirit- 
haunted  Harts,  in  the  absurdly-named  but 
charming  Saxon  Switzerland,  or  in  such 
forests  as  those  of  Thuringia  or  Baden? 
At  Whitsuntide  the  cities  and  the  towns 
pour  their  populations  into  the  country. 
The  steamboats  and  the  special  tourist 
trains  are  swamped  in  good-humored 
mobs  ;  from  the  biggest  hotel  down  to  the 
smallest  Gasthaus,  every  corner  is  filled  to 
overflowing.  The  air  in  the  immediate 
precincts  of  these  establishments  is  redo- 
lent of  sausages,  Sauerkrat,  and  tobacco  ; 
and  the  feats  performed  with  the  knives 
and  forks  of  the  competing  customers  are 
astounding.  But  digestions  generally  ap- 
pear to  be  well  up  to  their  work,  and  dys- 
pepsia, at  all  events,  does  not  vent  itself 
in  visible  ill-temper.  Even  when  actually 
eating  and  drinking  the  excursionists  live 
as  much  as  possible  uiiterfreien  Himmel ; 
for  all  the  restaurants,  like  the  idol-sanc- 
tuaries in  ancient  Palestine,  stand  in 
groves,  and  any  number  of  small  round 
tables  are  spread  out  in  the  open  air. 
Perhaps  that  material  side  of  the  German 
holiday-making  may  be  the  most  conspic- 


uous; but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  more  aesthetic  things  are  neg- 
lected. Between  the  early  dinner  and  the 
late  supper  these  tables  are  deserted,  save 
by  casual  strangers  from  a  distance  drop- 
ping in  for  chance  refreshment  or  by  a 
few  belated  veterans  snoring  peacefully 
behind  their  pipes.  And  the  seeming 
solitude  and  silence  of  the  surrounding 
woods  are  absolutely  deceptive.  The  Ger- 
mans are  by  no  means  a  noisy  people; 
and  you  may  suspect  nothing  of  the  many 
straggling  parties  till  you  almost  stumble 
upon  them.  But  there  are  sure  to  be  cer- 
tain favorite  resorts,  either  consecrated  by 
some  romantic  mediaeval  legend  or  recom- 
mended by  natural  charms.  And  at  these, 
which  are  of  course  enlivened  by  the  per- 
ennial beer  taps  and  coffee-kettles,  social 
groups  are  assembled  in  an  amicable  in- 
terchange of  civilities.  On  the  way  to 
them  you  pass  respectable  heads  of 
houses,  in  flowing  black  frock-coats,  with 
bloated  umbrellas,  dragging  up  the  steep 
woodland  paths,  laboriously  towing  their 
better  halves  along,  who  hang  an  embar- 
rassing weight  on  their  arms.  And  in 
Germany  there  always  seems  to  be  a  su- 
perfluity of  spinsters  of  most  uncertain 
age,  in  mushroom  hats  and  scanty  petti- 
coats, who  might  really  have  sat  as  the 
originals  of  those  caricatures  of  the  En- 
glish *' meeses  "  which  we  wonder  at  in 
the  windows  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  Else- 
where, in  some  sylvan  nook  or  in  the  se- 
cluded depths  of  some  rocky  ravine,  we 
come  upon  family  parties  enveloped  in 
smoke-clouds  raised  by  the  men,  while 
the  ladies  are  contentedly  chatting  and 
knitting.  The  young  women  are  more 
closely  looked  after  than  with  us,  so,  un- 
less in  case  of  actual,  and  imminent  en- 
gagement, detached  couples  are  seldom  to 
be  surprised.  But  should  you  prolong 
your  walk,  as  you  may  probably  be  tempt- 
ed to  do,  you  will  come  upon  long-haired 
youths  with  their  great  green  botanical 
or  entomological  cases,  eagerly  hunting 
after  science  in  her  most  seductive  resorts. 
And  when  all  these  worthy  folks  go  home 
after  their  holiday,  it  can  hardly  have  left 
any  but  pleasant  memories  behind  ;  for 
although  we  might  fancy  they  had  over- 
smoked and  over-eaten  themselves  had 
they  been  English,  surely  they  ought  to 
know  their  own  constitutions  best. 
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A   MAY   SONG,    ETC. 


A   MAY  SONG. 
THE  CALL. 

Come  away  !  come  away  ! 

The  sea  is  blue,  and  the  sky  is  blue, 
The  woods  are  green,  and  the  fields  are  green, 
The  golden  sun  and  the  silvery  sheen, 

They  call  and  call  for  you. 
The  waves  on  the  shore  are  playing,  playing, 
The  flowers  in  the  breeze  are  swaying,  swaying, 
The  whole  wide  world  is  out  a-Maying 
To-day,  to-day. 

Come  away  !  come  away  ! 

The  sea  is  song  and  the  sky  is  song. 
Music  is  here  and  music  is  there, 
And  life  and  love  are  everywhere. 

Singing  the  whole  day  long  ! 
The  tide  on  the  beach  is  swaying,  swaying. 
The  sun  with  the  clouds  is  playing,  playing. 
And  life  and  love  are  gone  a-Maying 
To-day,  to-day. 

THE  ANSWER. 

I  must  stay,  I  must  stay; 

The  song  of  the  sea  is  not  for  me. 
Nor  golden  bowers  of  cowslip  flowers. 
Nor  vision  bright  of  sunbeam  showers ; 

No  fresh  green  spring  I  see. 
No  fragrant  breeze  is  round  me  playing, 
No  glorious  ocean-tide  is  swaying. 
Yet  my  world,  too,  is  gone  a-Maying 
To-day,  to-day. 

Let  me  stay  !  let  me  stay  ! 

There  is  music  here,  as  everywhere  ; 
And  sky  pale  blue,  and  sunshine  too. 
For  eyes  that  love  to  read  life  true,  — 

Love  seeth  all  things  fair. 
Like  meadow  flowers  in  breezes  swaying, 
All  radiant  hopes  are  round  me  playing. 
My  very  heart  is  out  a-Maying 

To-day,  to-day ! 

Sunday  Magazine.  GENEVIEVE  IRONS. 


IDLE  CHARON. 


The  shores  of  Styx  are  lone  forevermore. 
And  not  one  shadowy  form  upon  the  steep 
Looms  through  the  dusk,  far  as  the  eye  can 
sweep. 
To  call  the  ferry  over  as  of  yore  ; 
But  tintless  rushes  all  about  the  shore 

Have  hemmed  the  old  boat  in,  where,  locked 

in  sleep. 
Hoar-bearded  Charon  lies ;  while  pale  weeds 
creep 
With  tightening  grasp  all  round  the  unused  oar. 

For  in  the  world  of  life  strange  rumors  run 
That    now  the  soul   departs  not  with   the 
breath. 
But  that  the  body  and  the  soul  are  one ; 

And  in   the   loved  one's  mouth,  now,  after 
death. 
The  widow  puts  no  obol,  nor  the  son, 
To  pay  the  ferry  in  the  world  beneath. 
Academy.  EUGENE  LeE- HAMILTON. 


IN  THE   WOOD. 

When  thou  art  weary,  go  into  the  fields,  ^ 
Nor  scorn  to  feel  a  child's  joy  to  behold 

The  bowing  buttercups  bend  in  the  breeze, 
Dashing  the  green  with  gold. 

Stand  by  the  stile,  within  the  green  cornfields, 
When  early  on  some  iron-gray  clouded  morn 

The  wind  sweeps  o'er  the  land,  and  listen  to 
The  rustling  of  the  corn. 


And  there  is  music,  music  rarely  sweet, 
From  every  hedge  in  early  summer-time  ; 

Each  little  bird  seems  helping  all  he  can 
To  ring  a  summer-chime. 
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Oh,  how  they  sing  in  early  summer-time, 
Those  happy  birds,  with  voices  full  of  cheer  ! 

The  chaffinch  in  his  bowery  elm  all  day 
Sings,  "  'Tis  the  sweet  o'  the  year  ! " 

The  bold  blackbird,  high  up  among  the  boughs. 
Where  leaves  grow  thickest,  whistles  clear 
and  strong ; 

The  lark  up-struggles  thro'  the  dazzling  air 
In  ecstasy  of  song. 

I  know  a  wood  where  tangled  sunbeams  lie. 
Caught  in  the  brambles ;  there  the  grasses 
grow 

Untrampled,  and  at  noon  life  seems  to  pause, 
And  sleepy  airs  breathe  slow. 

The  honeysuckle  twines  about  the  briar ; 

The  ivy  and  the  mantling  mosses  climb 
Over  old  trees,  and  make  the  wrinkled  boles 

Fairer  than  in  their  prime  ; 

The  topmost  branches  hardly  stir  —  so  still 
Is  noon  within  the  wood  ;  the  hazy  sky 

Seems  near  ;  and  round  the  honeysuckle  flits 
One  yellow  butterfly. 

Yet  is  not  silence  in  the  wood  —  the  birds 
Are  svi^eetly  piping  all  within  the  cover  ; 

Two  thrushes,  each  one  side  an  open  space, 
Sing  all  their  old  songs  over. 

The  nightingale  sings  now  and  then,  as  tho' 
She  thought  her  song  too  sweet  for  daylight 
ears; 

Bright  dragon-flies,  with  wiry  wings,  dart  swift 
Between  the  tall  grass-spears. 

Inland,  at  eve,  the  freshening  twilight-breeze 
Fills  out  the  spreading  boughs  of  every  tree. 

And  makes  a  sound  in  the  close-clustered  elms 
Like  to  a  far-off  sea. 


There,  while  we  listen,  pacing  slow  to  hear, 
We  find  a  thought  that  links  the  earth  with 
heaven. 

Remembering  once  the  voice  of  God  did  sound 
Among  the  trees  at  even. 
Leisure  Hour.  M.  A.   M.   HOPPUS. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
CAIRO:    THE  OLD   IN  THE   NEW. 
BY   DR.    GEORG   EBERS. 
I. 

In  the  present  paper  I  shall  consider 
Cairo  as  the  parent  city  of  Arabic  culture, 
and  seek  all  through  it  under  the  modern 
for  the  ancient  and  the  most  ancient  of 
all.  It  is  no  part  of  my  aim  to  describe 
the  wonderful  charm  of  this  remarkable 
city.  She,  the  precious  diamond  in  the 
handle  of  the  green  fan  of  the  Delta,  has 
been  celebrated  in  song  and  flowing  prose 
both  by  the  East  and  by  the  West.  The 
delightful  poet,  Beha-ed-din  Zoher,  who 
lived  at  the  court  of  Cairo  as  secretary  to 
the  sultan  Melik-eg  Calech,  a  grand- 
nephew  of  Saladin's,  is  never  weary  of 
celebrating  in  animated  verses  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  the  place,  the  power  of 
her  princes,  the  beauty  of  her  women, 
the  charming  mildness  of  her  nights, 
which  brought  soft  dreams  to  the  heart  of 
the  poet  when  he  was  alone,  and  which 
he  had  often  passed  happily  right  on  till 
morning  in  garden  parties,  Nile  trips, 
and  drinking-bouts  with  bands  of  merry 
friends.  In  the  "Thousand  and  One 
Nights,"  many  a  dwelling-place  of  mortal 
men  is  invested,  by  the  transfiguring 
power  of  the  imagination  of  the  narrator, 
with  an  inconceivable  and  more  than 
earthly  glory,  but  none  of  all  these  pearls 
shines  with  a  purer  water  or  is  counted 
rarer  and  more  beautiful  than  Cairo.  The 
oldest  of  the  interlocutors  —  z.^.,  the  one 
who  had  seen  most  and  whose  judgment 
is  of  most  value  —  speaks  in  these  enthusi- 
astic words  :  "  He  who  has  not  seen  Cairo 
has  not  seen  the  world.  Its  earth  is  gold, 
its  women  are  bewitching,  and  its  Nile 
is  a  wonder."  On  the  following  night 
Scheherezade  praises  the  charms  of  the 
city  of  the  pyramids  in  these  terms  :  "  As 
compared  with  a  sight  of  this  city,  what 
is  the  joy  of  setting  eyes  on  your  beloved  ! 
He  who  has  seen  it  will  confess  that  there 
exists  for  the  eye  no  higher  enjoyment, 
and  when  one  remembers  the  night  on 
which  the  Nile  comes  to  its  height,  he 
gives  back  the  winecup  to  the  bearer  full, 
and  makes  water  flow  up  to  its  source 
again."     That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  there 


is  nothing  more  left  that  he  can  do.  And 
to  the  interlocutors  in  these  tales  Cairo 
was  no  picture  in  a  dream,  no  inaccessi- 
ble island  of  the  blest,  no  distant  Gol- 
conda,  for  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  it  was  in  the  very  Cairo  we  see,  and 
in  the  time  of  the  Mameluke  sultan  El- 
Ghuri  that  this  treasure  of  old  Moslem 
tales,  which  has  for  centuries  circulated 
in  small  gold  pieces  from  hand  to  hand, 
from  people  to  people,  was  originally  col- 
lected and  minted  into  those  very  forms 
in  which  they  are  at  this  hour  familiar  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  God  has 
granted  to  the  writer  of  these  lines  the 
favor  of  sending  him  into  the  wide  world, 
and  letting  him  wander  over  land  and 
ocean,  and  see  many  towns  and  countries  ; 
but  when  he  now  travels  backward  in 
thought,  and  sweeps  over  the  whole  realm 
of  recollection  lying  behind  him,  he  dis- 
covers no  city  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
that  seems  to  him  more  charming  than 
Cairo. 

The  tourist  who  visits  the  place,  with- 
out previous  preparation,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  tour-contractor,  is  as  unable  to 
escape  its  charm  as  the  scholar  who  is 
familiar  with  every  phase  of  its  develop- 
ment and  with  every  movement  of  its  life. 
The  artist  finds  himself  embarrassed  with 
the  abundance  of  the  materials  and  the 
richness  of  the  colors  which  surround 
him,  and  for  the  musing  dreamer,  the 
looker-on  at  the  play  of  life,  there  is  no 
more  favorable  spot  than  this.  To  open 
the  eyes  means  here  to  receive  new  im- 
pressions, to  look  about  is  to  learn,  and 
stimulated  by  the  abundance  of  pictur- 
esque forms  and  sceaes,  even  the  most 
indolent  feels  himself  compelled  to  be 
always  viewing  things.  For  the  investi- 
gator, who  is  permitted  to  touch  with  his 
hand  the  thing  he  has  brought  with  him 
to  the  Nile  as  a  mental  possession,  other 
enjoyments  still  are  always  in  store  in 
Cairo.  We  children  of  northern  cities 
would  be  repaid  by  a  journey  to  the  Nile, 
were  it  by  nothing  else  than  breathing  on 
a  clear  winter  morning  the  pure  spicy  air 
of  the  desert,  or  seeing  from  the  citadel 
on  a  fine  evening  the  sun  go  down  behind 
the  pyramids,  and  the  cupolas  and  mina- 
rets of  the  town  glittering  in  airy  robes 
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of    rose    and  violet,  and   finally  sinking 
under  the  dark  shroud  of  night. 

Who  has  joined  in  the  crowd  at  the 
bazaars,  who  has  allowed  the  venerable 
monuments  of  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs 
to  work  upon  his  mind,  and  has  regretted 
his  decision  of  visiting  Egypt?  The  ad- 
vice to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Cairo  is  good 
advice,  and  the  sooner  one  follows  it  the 
better;  for  the  city  of  the  caliphs  is  al- 
ready far  from  being  what  it  was  a  few 
lustra  ago,  when  it  was  first  our  privilege 
to  visit  it;  and  if  we  remain  another  de- 
cade in  the  country,  we  shall  see  similarly 
disappear  one  feature  after  another  of  all 
that  to-day  gives  the  place  its  special 
charm.  The  more  firmly  Western  influ- 
ence establishes  itself  in  Egypt,  the  more 
sensibly  do  its  assimilating  power  and  the 
sober  practical  sense  of  utility  charac- 
teristic of  our  civilization  make  their  pres- 
ence apparent.  What  grows  organically 
among  us  is  transplanted  right  off  into 
this  foreign  soil  and  starts  up  quite  re- 
markably. It  is  oftentimes  like  uproot- 
ing the  palms  of  the  Nile  and  planting 
firs  and  apple-trees  in  their  place.  The 
absurdity  of  many  of  the  improvements 
every  one  has  felt  who  has  formerly  walked 
under  the  shadow  of  the  houses  in  the 
narrow  lanes  of  Cairo,  and  now  finds  him- 
self in  broad  squares  and  wide  streets 
completely  unprotected  from  the  fiery 
darts  of  the  sun  of  the  south.  This 
change  is  lamented  by  every  traveller 
who  has  seen,  in  other  days,  riders,  car- 
riages, camels,  and  foot-passengers  pass- 
ing like  a  full  stream  over  the  soft  roadway 
of  the  Muski,  with  many  a  call  and  cry, 
but  without  either  rustle  or  tramp  or  clat- 
ter, and  who  has  now  his  word  drowned 
at  his  mouth  by  the  deafening  din  of 
wheels,  hoofs,  and  footsteps  that  rises 
from  the  glowing  pavement.  The  shade- 
dispensing  boards  and  awnings  which  in 
many  places  covered  the  most  frequented 
streets  of  the  town  have  been  removed, 
because  such  things  are  not  to  be  found 
in  any  Western  metropolis.  In  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  well-to-do  Egyptians,  European 
furniture  has  supplanted  the  native  outfit- 
ting of  the  rooms,  which  is  so  picturesque 
and  which  originated  in  its  suitability  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Moslems. 
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Imagine  a  bearded  turban-wearer  sitting 
cross-legged,  not  on  a  broad  divan,  but  on 
a  Paris  or  Vienna  armchair!  Gone,  too, 
is  the  old  arrangement  of  the  dwelling- 
house,  so  well  suited  at  once  to  the  Egyp- 
tian climate  and  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Moslem  family.  He  who  builds  now 
wishes  to  build  cheaply  and  rapidly,  and 
in  a  sort  of  European  style,  and  so,  from 
never  being  considered,  the  wonderful  art 
of  the  mason,  which  delights  the  connois- 
seur in  many  of  the  older  houses,  has 
been  entirely  lost.  The  picturesque  lat- 
tice-windows of  the  Meschrebijen, -whose 
thousand  finely  moulded  pieces  seem  like 
a  veil  of  woven  wood  before  the  women, 
enabling  them  to  see  everything  doing  in 
the  streets  without  themselves  being  seen, 
are  now,  in  many  cases,  replaced  by  the 
Venetian  blinds  of  Europe.  Fine  exam- 
ples of  the  old  lattice-work  find  ready 
purchasers,  and  they  may  be  often  enough 
met  with  in  rooms  fitted  out  in  Arabian 
style  in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  kursis,  desks, 
posts,  and  doors,  inlaid  with  ivory,  moth- 
er-of-pearl, and  various  woods ;  and  an- 
cient implements  are  very  eagerly  sought 
after  by  collectors  of  art  and  antiquities. 
In  my  library  stand  two  old  Arabian  jugs, 
which  Frank  Dillon,  of  London,  the  ex- 
cellent painter  of  Oriental  landscapes  and 
architecture,  found  in  an  oil-ship,  with 
twelve  others,  and  bought  for  an  old  song. 
I  saw  an  American  family  send  whole 
shipfuls  of  old  Arabian  ware  to  the  New 
World,  and  I  know  that  not-  less  than 
seventy  finely  executed  old  fauns  from 
one  of  the  most  famous  mosques  were 
sold  right  off  to  tourists.  Said  Pasha, 
predecessor  of  the  deposed  khedive 
Ismail,  dressed  in  Eastern  garb,  and  his 
subjects  imitated  him.  At  present  this 
light,  soft  dress,  so  well  adapted  for  the 
climate  of  Egypt  and  at  the  same  time  so 
becoming,  has  fallen  into  disrepute.  Gov- 
ernment servants  are  forbidden  to  wear  it, 
and  only  the  shopkeepers  and  lower  mid- 
dle classes  still  retain  it.  '  The  truncated 
cone  of  the  tarboosh  has  superseded  the 
gayly  colored,  many-folded  turban,  which 
lent  dignity  to  the  presence  and  protected 
the  shaven  head  from  chills  when  the  cold 
of  night  came  suddenly  down.     A  heavy, 
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single-breasted  black  cloth  coat,  with  stiff 
collar,  has  replaced  the  light  and  beauti- 
fully colored  silken  or  woollen  robes. 
Whoever  can  afford  it,  discards  the  pretty 
and  comfortable  slippers,  which  can  be  so 
quickly  put  off  in  the  house  or  the  mosque 
and  forces  his  feet  into  polished  leather 
boots,  on  which  the  sun  burns,  and  which 
require  some  trouble  to  take  off.  In  the 
bazaars  there  are  far  more  articles  of  light 
gold  jewelry  of  foreign  manufacture  than 
of  artistic  native  handicraft;  far  more 
chains  and  other  things  from  England 
and  Saxony  than  of  beautiful  Arabian 
workmanship.  Sheffield  -and  Solingen 
have  far  outstripped  Damascus.  The 
locomotive  is  taking  the  place  of  the 
horse,  the  camel,  and  the  ass;  and  a 
tramway  will  soon  be  laid  through  Cairo. 
How  long  will  it  be  before  factories  are 
built  on  the  cheap  ground  of  the  desert, 
and  befoul  with  coal-smoke  its  most  pre- 
cious air,  which  you  can  to-day  enjoy  the 
moment  you  leave  the  gates  of  the  city? 
It  is  certainly  right  to  pay  some  attention 
even  here  to  hygiene,  which  has  made 
such  marked  progress  in  Europe;  but  in 
the  process  of  sanitation,  what  has  not 
gone  to  naught  in  Cairo?  The  khedive 
Ismail  has  vied  with  the  prefect  Haus- 
mann  in  the  demolition  of  venerable  build- 
ings and  ancient  quarters  of  the  town, 
and  every  sin  he  committed  in  this  mat- 
ter was  laid  at  the  door  of  the  public 
health. 

The  injury  is  simply  shocking  which 
has  been  done  to  the  noblest  specimens 
of  Arabian  architecture  by  the  monarch 
just  mentioned.  The  ancient  architects 
followed  the  plan  of  laying  over  a  founda- 
tion of  yellow  stone  anotlier  layer  of  free- 
stone of  delicate  natural  color,  and  they 
got  thereby  a  splendid  effect;  for  this 
plan  enlivened  the  most  extensive  sur- 
faces, and  lent  them  a  harmonious  aspect. 
When  the  invitations  were  issued  for  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  khedive 
began  to  lose  taste  of  the  old  weather- 
beaten  walls,  to  whitewash  the  mosques: 
and  in  order  not  to  give  up  altogether  the 
idea  of  the  alternate  layer  of  stones,  to 
daub  them  with  long  stripes  of  red  and 
yellow.  Hut  what  a  choice  of  color  !  the 
yellow  was  the  yellow   of  the  buttercup. 


the  red  was  the  red  of  new-burnt  tiles.  It 
offended  eye  and  heart  alike  to  look  on 
the  harlequin  costume  in  which  the  most 
precious  works  of  art  were  dressed  up. 
And  then  how  carelessly  were  those  mon- 
uments allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  in 
what  a  barbarian  manner  were  their  res- 
torations conducted,  without  so  much  as 
guarding  against  the  danger  of  their  fall- 
ing in!  There  was  nowhere  .a  fond  or 
even  intelligent  regard  for  the  historical, 
and  the  noblest  works  in  wood  and  stone 
that  had  to  be  removed,  were  with  shock- 
ing want  of  piety  delivered  over  to  de- 
struction and  suffered  to  perish. 

These  enormities  ought  to  be  prevented 
by  the  influence  of  England.  They  were 
criticised  severely  by  the  Oriental  Con- 
gress, held  in  London  in  1874,  by  the 
learned  Consul  Rodgers,  well  known  as 
an  authority  on  Oriental  coins  ;  but  never- 
theless much  evil  has  been  done  in  this 
matter,  even  since  my  last  visit  to  Cairo, 
as  I  perceive  from  a  recent  and  stirring 
paper  of  Rhone's.  There  are  almost  no 
old  mosques  in  the  city  of  the  caliphs 
that  are  not  in  a  crazy  state. 

But  to  say  the  truth,  we  cannot  attribute 
this  lamentable  circumstance  exclusively 
to  the  negligence  of  the  government.  We 
have  pointed  out  in  another  place  how 
much  of  all  the  ills  of  the  country  must 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  Oriental  habits  of 
thinking.  Whatever  brings  no  profit,  is 
in  their  eyes  deserving  of  nothing  but  de- 
struction. They  are  entirely  wanting  in 
what  we  call  the  "historical  sense."  The 
past  and  its  works  have  small  value  for 
them.  God  gives  the  present,  and  what 
is  to  come  lies  in  his  hand.  When  a  no- 
ble monument  of  antiquity  falls  to  pieces, 
they  comfort  themselves  with  the  proverb 
of  Lebid :  "  Know,  O  soul,  that  every- 
thing in  the  world  that  is  not  God,  is 
doomed  to  perish."  The  Mussulman 
Cairene  despises  what  dates  from  the  time 
of  the  Pharaohs  ;  to  him  it  is  through  and 
through  kupri,  or  heathenish  ;  if  it  disap- 
pear from  the  earth  — just  so  mucli  the 
better  I  Unfortunately,  too,  the  architects 
of  the  age  of  the  caliphs  must  bear  part 
of  the  blame  of  the  rapid  decay  of  their 
masterpieces,  for  they  built  with  an  unac- 
countable carelessness  which  is  certainly 
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calculated  to  fill  their  colleagues  of  the 
present  day  with  an  aversion  to  come  to 
the  rescue. 

••Time  mocks  all,  but  the  pyramids 
mock  time,"  says  an  Arabian  proverb. 
They  have  been  used  as  quarries,  and  they 
have  only  not  been  blown  into  the  air,  be- 
cause danger  to  the  town  was  apprehended 
from  the  explosion  ;  the  face  of  the  great 
Sphinx  has  served  as  a  target  for  the  guns 
of  the  Mamelukes;  but  these  remains  of 
the  age  of  the  Pharaohs  have  neverthe- 
less survived,  and  will  maintain  their 
place  even  when  everything  that  is  ven- 
erable for  age  or  beauty  in  the  noble 
metropolis  of  the  heyday  of  Mussulman 
life  shall  have  perished,  and  when  Cairo 
shall  be  no  more  than  a  cluster  of  miser- 
able hovels  like  a  modern  Italian  town. 

The  father  has  survived  the  son  for 
thousands  of  years,  for  although  Cairo 
was  founded  by  Arabs,  it  yet  stands,  not 
only  outwardly  but  even  inwardly,  in  a  re- 
lation of  sonship  to  Memphis.  The  his- 
tory of  the  foundation  of  Cairo,  together 
with  the  anecdotes  that  belong  to  it,  has 
been  narrated  a  hundred  times,  but  no 
one  has  yet  attempted  to  show  how  much 
many  sides  of  its  rapid  and  brilliant  de- 
velopment owed  to  the  Hellenized,  Chris- 
tianized, but  still  genuinely  Egyptian  city 
of  the  pyramids  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
Nile.  A  handful  of  those  Moslem  heroes 
who,  in  the  fresh  inspiration  of  their  new 
faith,  and  penetrated  with  moral  earnest- 
ness and  the  sanctity  of  their  cause,  threw 
down  kingdom  after  kingdom,  conquered 
Egypt  on  their  way.  True,  they  found  a 
powerful  ally  in  the  religious  hatred  that 
separated  the  monophysite  Egyptians 
from  the  orthodox  Byzantine  authorities, 
and  this  hatred  was  so  great  that  to  the 
Copts  it  seemed  more  tolerable  to  go  into 
subjection  to  infidels  than  to  be  ruled  by 
Greek  Christians  of  another  rite  from 
their  own,  who  besides  were  further  from 
them  by  race  than  their  Arabian  neigh- 
bors. One  of  their  own  pastors,  Bishop 
Benjamin,  of  Alexandria,  induced  them 
to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  infidel, 
in  the  same  way  as  in  recent  times  the 
Bishop  of  Kii  has  got  his  Coptic  congre- 
gation to  go  over  with  him  to  Protestant- 
ism. The  commander  of  the  Moslem 
army  knew  well  what  he  was  about  when 
he  detained  the  Egyptian  embassadors  in 
his  camp,  in  order  to  show  them  the  moral 
earnestness  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  lofty 
piety  that  animated  them.  After  the 
sword  had  decided  in  favor  of  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Prophet,  and  the  Greeks  had 
4ost  the  day,  Mukankas,  a  Copt,  who  was 


governor  of  the  Nile  valley,  exclaimed, 
after  receiving  an  unfavorable  dispatch 
from  his  imperial  master  in  Constanti- 
nople :  "  By  God !  these  Arabs,  with 
their  smaller  numbers,  are  stronger  and 
mightier  than  we,  with  all  our  multitudes; 
a  single  man  of  them  is  as  good  as  a  hun- 
dred of  us;  for  they  seek  death,  which  is 
dearer  to  them  than  life,  and  is  a  positive 
joy:  we  cannot  hold  out  against  them." 
And  those  fearless  heroes,  whose  gallant 
deeds  on  Egyptian  fields  are  chronicled  in 
history,  were  at  the  same  time  statesmen 
of  remarkable  sagacity. 

No  other  place  seemed  at  that  time  to 
be  entitled  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Nile 
valley  except  Alexandria,  and  the  com- 
mander 'Amr  was  disposed  to  recognize 
it  as  such,  but  the  caliph  Omar  ordered 
him  to  look  elsewhere,  for  he  could  not 
conceal  from  himself  that  this  restless 
maritime  city  that  continually  lent  itself 
to  insurrectionary  movements,  and  was 
situated  besides  at  the  extreme  verge  of 
the  new  province,  was  but  ill  adapted  to 
constitute  the  centre  of  the  life  which  he 
wished  to  plant  in  the  Nile  valley.  A 
place  as  yet  unreached  by  the  threads  of 
party,  and  the  bloody  religious  disputes 
in  which  the  age  abounded,  should  be 
chosen  for  the  seat  and  centre  of  the 
home  and  foreign  administration  of  the 
newly  conquered  country.  The  new  cap- 
ital was  accordingly  founded  on  a  well- 
situated  spot,  opposite  Memphis,  on  the 
banks  of  the  still  undivided  Nile,  and 
according  to  a  well-known  story,  it  was 
founded  on  the  very  site  where  the  tent 
of  the  commander-in-chief  had  stood. 
When  'Amr  was  to  go  to  Alexandria,  and 
gave  orders  for  his  tent  to  be  struck,  he 
was  told  that  a  pair  of  pigeons  had  set- 
tled on  the  roof  of  it.  "  God  forbid,"  he 
exclaimed,  "that  a  Moslem  should  refuse 
his  shelter  to  a  living  being,  a  creature  of 
God,  that  has  committed  itself  in  confi- 
dence to  the  protection  of  his  hospital- 
ity." The  tent  was  forbidden  to  be 
touched,  and  when  'Amr  returned  from 
Alexandria  victorious,  he  found  it  there 
still,  occupied  it,  and  made  it  the  centre 
from  which  he  proceeded  in  founding  the 
new  capital,  which  was  called  Fostat  — 
i.e.^  the  tent.  As  the  town  grew,  the 
Arabic  name  of  Egypt,  Misr  or  Masr, 
was  transferred  to  it,  and  among  the  pres- 
ent Moslem  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  val- 
ley and  the  Cairenes  themselves,  it  is  still 
called  nothing  else  but  Masr-Kahira.  The 
Arabic  form  of  Cairo  came  to  be  added  to 
the  old  name  three  hundred  years  after 
the  foundation    of   the   city,  and    though 
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Europeans  use  the  latter  name  exclu- 
sively, it  is  very  seldom  heard  among  the 
natives.  Many  of  them  at  the  present 
day  would  understand  as  little  what  you 
meant  if  you  asked  them  about  Cairo  or 
Kahira  as  a  Saxon  peasant  would  under- 
stand if  you  asked  him  about  the  "  Flor- 
ence of  the  Elbe  "  (Dresden).  Dschotar, 
the  commander  of  the  Fatimide  Muizz, 
who  added  to  Fostat  the  new  quarter 
which  forms  the  Cairo  of  to-day,  gave  to 
this  quarter  the  name  of  Masr-el-Kahira, 
because  the  planet  Mars  (El-Kahir) 
crossed  the  meridian  at  the  very  time 
when  the  foundation-stone  of  the  walls  that 
surrounded  it  was  laid.  Since  El-Kahir 
means  the  victorious,  Masr-el-Kahira  may 
be  rendered  Masr  the  Victorious.  The 
foundation  of  Fostat,  now  old  Cairo  (in 
Arabic,  Masr-el-Atika),  took  place  in  the 
year  638,  so  that  it  belongs  by  right  to 
the  younger  towns  of  the  world. 

Its  outward,  and  still  more  its  inward, 
development  proceeded  with  remarkable 
rapidity.  When  we  consider  that  this 
town  owes  its  origin  entirely  to  illiterate 
children  of  the  desert,  and  then  reflect 
that  not  two  hundred  years  after  its  foun- 
dation Harun-er-Raschld's  son  Mamiin 
(t  883),  found  here  in  full  bloom  a  rich 
scientific  life  which  embraced  all,  includ- 
ing even  the  most  difficult,  disciplines,  we 
are  in  presence  of  a  phenomenon  which 
has  been  hitherto  noted  and  ascribed  to 
the  fine  and  susceptible  mind  of  the 
Arabs,  but  which,  on  closer  inspection 
becomes  simply  inexplicable,  unless  we 
take  into  account  the  non-Moslem  factors 
that  co-operated  in  this  rapid  development. 
We  shall  direct  our  special  attention  to 
these  factors,  and  try  to  show  how  the 
Arabs  have  contrived  in  Cairo  to  build 
the  house  of  their  peculiar  culture  out  of 
Egyptian  wood. 

Cairo  is  not  so  modern  as  it  seems. 
The  Fostat  which  *Amr  founded  is  con- 
nected with  the  Fort  Babylon  which  was 
certainly  erected  in  prehistoric  times. 
One  legend  relates  that  prisoners  of  war 
of  the  great  Ramses  —  and  another  that 
the  Babylonians  in  thearmy  of  Cambyses, 
which  conquered  Egypt  in  525  A.D. — 
founded  it  as  a  "New  Babylon;"  and 
history  records  that  among  the  Romans 
one  of  the  three  legions  that  occupied 
Egypt  had  their  quarters  here.  But  this 
fort  existed  long  before  the  Persian  inva- 
sion, and  even  before  Ramses  II.  Early 
writings  call  it  Cher  or  Cheran  (Batile- 
town),  and  in  a  text  in  the  temple  of 
Kurna,  dating  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  we  are  told  of  it  that  the  lower 


Egyptian  Nile  began  there,  that  it  was 
measured  there,  and  that  from  thence  it 
sought  its  way  in  the  arms  of  the  Delta. 
It  further  appears  from  the  inscription  of 
the  Ethiopian  Pianchi,  that  a  street  of 
Memphis  (across  the  Nile)  led  to  Cher 
(Babylon),  and  from  thence  to  Heliopolis. 
This  rout  must  have  parsed  through  the 
island  Roda,  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
Moslem  invasion,  was  connected  with 
both  banks  of  the  river  by  a  bridge  of 
boats;  Memphis  was  thus  closely  joined 
to  Babylon.  The  water-mark,  measuring 
the  height  of  the  stream,  that  stands  on 
the  island  Roda  (exactly  opposite  Baby- 
lon), and  still  indicates  to  the  Cairenes 
the  fall  of  the  flood  of  the  Nile,  appears  to 
have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs, 
and  perhaps  it  was  carried  at  a  later 
period  from  the  mainland  to  the  island. 

The  town  which  was  the  base  of  the 
Fostat  of  'Amr  was  by  no  means  unim- 
portant, whereas  the  streets  and  quarters 
which  the  governor  erected  under  four 
building  inspectors,  and  distributed  among 
his  soldiers  according  to  their  tribes,  must 
have  been  at  first  small  and  thinly  inhab- 
ited. Among  the  Christian  churches  in 
Old  Cairo  (Babylon),  there  are  some  which 
must  certainly  have  existed  before  the 
foundation  of  Fostat.  The  most  remark- 
able of  them,  the  Coptic  Church  of  St. 
Mary,  was  in  its  main  parts  not  built  be- 
fore the  eighth  century  after  Christ ;  but  it 
contains  much  that  shows  it  to  have  been 
originally  a  Greek  temple  of  a  very  early 
period.  From  Babylon  there  stretches 
out  a  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  thickly 
populated  plain,  full  of  garden-trees  and 
vineyards,  as  far  as  Mokattam  ;'  and  high 
above  the  houses  and  villas  of  the  Egyp- 
tians rises  the  lighthouse- tower  (Kaer 
esch-Schama),  in  which  the  Roman  and 
Greek  governors  resided  when  they  vis- 
ited the  district  before  the  conquest  of 
the  country.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town 
and  its  vicinity  enjoyed  great  comfort,  and 
'Amr's  reports  of  the  caliphs  are  full  of 
the  plenty  in  which  the  peasantry  lived 
and  the  wealth  with  which  many  Egyptian 
towns  were  blessed.  A  Copt  of  the  name 
of  Peter,  who  kept  his  riches  obstinately 
concealed,  was  on  friendly  terms  with  a 
monk  in  El-Tur  (Sini  Monastery).  'Amr 
sent  to  this  monk  and  demanded  in  a  let- 
ter, sealed  with  the  ring  of  Peter,  and  in 
Peter's  name,  the  delivery  of  the  goods  en- 
trusted to  him.  The  messenger  brought 
back  a  soldered  case,  and  when  this  was 
opened  it  was  found  to  contain  a  letter  on 
which  was  written  that  the  money  was 
deposited   under   the   largest  w.ilcr-tank. 
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On  search  there  were  found  there  fifty- 
three  large  measures  (more  than  twelve 
millions  of  denarii)  of  coined  gold. 

On  the  whole  the  Egyptians  were  mildly 
treated,  and  so  they  did  not  fear  building 
close  to  the  skirts  of  the  garrison  town. 
Thirty-seven  years  after  the  foundation  of 
that  place,  so  many  Copts  had  settled  in 
it  that  the  governor  Maslema  had  to  per- 
mit them  to  build  a  church  of  their  own. 
Fostat  and  Babylon  got  completely  united, 
and  the  new  place  soon  became  the  cen- 
tral seat  of  the  government,  and  by  its 
fresh  energetic  growth  cast  the  venerable, 
but  back-going  and  age-enfeebled,  Mem- 
phis on  the  other  bank  of  the  Nile  com- 
pletely into  the  shade.  The  celebrated 
city  of  the  pyramids  had  been  a  populous 
court  city  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
the  Ptolemies,  and  even  under  the  Ro- 
mans and  Byzantines  it  might  still  be 
called  a  great  town.  But  its  old  fame 
was  gone  ;  Christianity  had  dispersed  the 
great  fraternities  of  heathen  priests  ;  and 
Egyptian  learning,  which  had  been  culti- 
vated for  thousands  of  years  in  the  tem- 
ples of  Ptah,  Imhotep,  and  other  divini- 
ties, had  lost  its  peculiar  character;  it 
had,  in  great  part,  perished  altogether, 
and  where  it  was  still  cultivated  by  indi- 
viduals, had  accommodated  itself  to  cir- 
cumstances by  the  assumption  of  new 
forms.  Greek  art  had  completely  sup- 
planted the  old  national  Egyptian;  Alex- 
andria had  absorbed  the  trade  of  Mem- 
phis ;  and  what  Alexandria  left  of  it  was 
diverted  by  the  new  and  active  town  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  river.  The  sinking 
man  always  makes  for  the  side  of  the 
■strong  swimmer,  and  so  it  came  about 
that  the  Memphites  left  their  own  declin- 
ing town  in  thousands,  and  sought  for 
more  favorable  conditions  of  life  in  Fos- 
tat. The  excellent  Arabic  writer  'Abdel- 
latif  (t  1232),  found  on  the  site  of  Mem- 
phis nothing  but  deserted  ruins  ;  but  these 
remains  were  still  so  extensive  that  he 
calls  them  a  world  of  walls,  which  con- 
fused the  mind  and  baffled  the  descriptive 
powers  of  even  the  most  accomplished 
writer.  He  concludes,  from  a  glance  at 
the  popular  belief,  that  the  ancient  Egyp 
tians  were  long-lived  giants,  who  were 
able  to  move  heavy  blocks  of  stone  from 
one  spot  to  another  by  the  use  of  their 
magical  wands.  The  only  inhabitants  of 
these  ruins  are  said  to  have  been  bands 
of  robbers,  who  were  employed  by  com- 
mercial companies  to  search  the  fallen 
edifices  and  vaults  for  gold,  silver,  and 
other  treasures. 

Memphis  soon  sank  into  complete  ob- 


livion ;  even  her  wonderful  ruins  disap- 
peared from  the  earth,  and  to-day  green 
asters  and  palm  groves  occupy  the  place 
where  once  stood  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  celebrated  cities  of  the  world.  Only 
the  monuments  in  the  city  of  the  dead,  the 
great  graveyard  of  the  Memphites,  many 
miles  long,  have  escaped  destruction.  The 
city  of  the  living,  the  colossal  temples  of 
their  gods,  the  "white  walls"  of  the  fa- 
mous fort  of  the  town,  and  the  other  public 
buildings  which  once  raised  proud  heads, 
have  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  rapidly  extending  Cairo  needed 
hewn  stones,  freestones,  and  columns, 
and  the  devastated  Memphis  was  the  rich 
quarry  from  whence  she  got  them.  The 
same  fate  befell  Heliopolis  on  the  same 
bank  of  the  river,  to  the  north  of  the 
new  metropolis.  This  famous  city  of 
scholars,  the  centre  of  Egyptian  sun-wor- 
ship, has  also  disappeared  from  the  earth, 
and  was  already  in  the  time  of  El-Ma- 
krizi  (.t  1442)  no  more  than  a  country  town 
containing  some  ruins  of  dismantled  sanc- 
tuaries. A  great  part  of  the  obelisks 
brought  from  the  Nile  to  the  countries  of 
western  Europe  originally  stood  in  this 
place,  in  front  of  the  temples  of  the  sun^ 
and  among  others,  the  so-called  Cleopa- 
tra's Needle,  now  in  London,  and  its 
twin -sister,  transported  to  America. 
Hewn  stones  were  easily  carried  to  Fos- 
tat by  water,  or  by  the  old  road  which 
connected  Heliopolis  with  Memphis 
through  Babylon ;  and  so  one  may  as- 
sume that  the  houses  and  palaces  of  this 
town  rest  in  good  part  on  ancient  Egyp- 
tian foundations.  More  than  one  build- 
ing has  been  discovered  in  Cairo  contain- 
ing stones  inscribed  with  hieroglyphics. 
Among  these  a  mighty  stele  (stone  table) 
of  black  granite,  that  was  found  during 
the  excavations  made  at  the  foundation  of 
a  house  that  was  pulled  down,  acquired 
special  celebrity.  It  contains  a  perfectly 
uninjured  inscription,  which  was  devoted 
to  the  honor  of  Ptolemy  Soter  before  his 
official  recognition  as  successor  of  Alex- 
ander IL,  and  establishes  by  first-hand 
evidence  that  he  restored  to  the  priests  of 
this  place  the  lands  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  delta  that  had  been  taken  from  the 
temple  of  Bulo;  other  stones,  carved  with 
hieroglyphics,  were  appropriated  in  the 
building  of  mosques  ;  and  who  has  visited 
the  mosques  of  Cairo,  and  not  observed 
the  great  number  of  pillars  from  old  hea- 
then buildings  that  are  employed  in  their 
construction  ? 

In  the  mosque  of  *Amr,  the  oldest  in 
all  Egypt,  stands  a  forest  of  pillars.     Ev- 
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ery  one  of  them  supports  a  capital,  which 
owes  its  origin  to  Greek,  Roman,  and  By- 
zantine masons.  Most  of  these  appear  to 
have  come  from  Memphis.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  Arabs  have  nowhere  made 
use  of  pillars  fashioned  in  the  old  Egyp- 
tian style,  although  they  could  have  found 
them  in  any  quantity  they  liked  at  Mem- 
phis and  Hieropolis.  They  must  have 
been  thoroughly  against  their  taste,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  imitated  the 
forms  of  plants,  and  their  religion  forbade 
all  recognizable  likenesses  of  organic  be- 
ings. But  they  could  bear  with  pleasure 
the  sight  of  Greek  and  Roman  pillars  of 
the  most  variegated  form. 

The  Moslem  ruled  the  land,  and  Pos- 
tal was  a  genuine  Moslem  town  ;  but  the 
Arab  understood  how  to  turn  to  account 
the  superior  knowledge  and  capacity  of 
his  numerous  Egyptian  fellow-citizens. 
They  were  superior  to  him  in  numbers, 
and  many  of  them  were  scholars,  immi- 
grants from  Memphis  and  Heliopolis, 
who  went  over  to  the  new  religion,  and, 
as  Moslems  among  Moslems,  continued 
their  scientific  labors  and  worked  as  teach- 
ers. 

The  wonderfully  quick  apprehension, 
and  the  keen,  nimble  mind  of  the  Arab, 
enabled  him  to  appropriate  rapidly  the 
scientific  treasures  he  found  among  the 
conquered  Egyptians.  The  Moslems  not 
only  acquired  foreign  learning,  but  assimi- 
lated it  to  their  own  ways  of  thought,  and 
followed  out  every  discipline  that  seemed 
to  them  worth  working  at,  with  success, 
energy,  and  intellectual  acuteness. 

Just  as  their  towns  and  mosques  had  a 
character  of  their  own,  although  they  were 
put  together  for  the  most  part  out  of 
stones  and  building  materials  that  owed 
their  origin  to  foreign  art,  so  their  science 
may  be  said  to  be  genuinely  Arabic,  al- 
though it  can  be  shown  that  here,  too,  the 
stately  ship  has  been  built  from  planks 
found  ready  made  at  Egyptian  wharfs. 
Of  course  the  arcana  of  Egyptian  science 
had  long  since  grown  less  and  less,  for 
Greek  learning  was  deeply  studied  in  the 
Nile  valley,  and  cast  the  priestly  wisdom 
of  the  age  of  the  Pharaohs  into  the  shade. 
But  precisely  in  the  sphere  of  the  so- 
called  exact  sciences  to  which  the  Arabs 
devoted  themselves  with  preference,  the 
Egyptians  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
Fostat  had  still  much  material  in  the  form 
of  traditions,  although  they  had  for  centu- 
ries abandoned  their  obsolete  complicated 
system  of  writing  and  had  accustomed 
themselves  to  the  use  of  Greek  letters. 
Even  the  rude  speech  of  earlier  times  was 


essentially  altered  and  enriched  by  Greek 
words.  The  Coptic,  a  dialect  whose  syn- 
tactic pureness  delights  the  linguist, 
stepped  into  the  place  of  her  mother,  the 
ancient  Eg^-ptian;  but  every  educated 
Copt  was  able  also  to  speak  Greek,  and 
the  libraries  of  Memphis  could  not  have 
been  wanting  in  the  most  eminent  works 
of  Greek  literature. 

This  is  no  mere  guess,  for  if  fragments 
of  a  great  library,  including  Greek  MSS., 
which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  pro- 
duced very  long  before  the  foundation  of 
Fostat,  have  been  found  in  the  unimpor- 
tant Krokodilopolis  in  Fajjum,  and  parts 
of  the  Iliad,  and  of  the  lyric  poet  Alk- 
man,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  small 
town  in  middle  Egypt,  then  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  libraries  full  of  Greek 
MSS.  must  have  existed  in  the  half  Hel- 
lenic metropolis,  Memphis.  The  treas- 
ures of  the  famous  Alexandrian  library 
were  destroyed,  sold  to  Constantinople, 
stolen,  and  scattered  long  before  'Amr 
came  to  Egypt.  The  famous  story  that 
this  commander  heated  the  baths  of  the 
town  with  costly  books,  because  they  de- 
served destruction  if  they  taught  any- 
thing different  from  the  Koran,  and  were 
unnecessary  if  they  taught  the  faith,  be- 
longs demonstrably  to  the  region- of  fable. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BY  THE  DYING  MOUNTEBANK. 

They  had  sent  for  the  doctor  from 
Bourron  before  six.  About  eight  some 
villagers  came  round  for  the  performance, 
and  were  told  how  matters  stood.  It 
seemed  a  liberty  for  a  mountebank  to  fall 
ill  like  real  people,  and  they  made  off 
again  in  dudgeon.  By  ten  Madame  Ten- 
taillon  was  gravely  alarmed,  and  had  sent 
down  the  street  for  Doctor  Desprez. 

The  doctor  was  at  work  over  his  manu- 
scripts in  one  corner  of  the  little  dining- 
room,  and  his  wife  was  asleep  over  the 
fire  in  another,  when  the  messenger  ar- 
rived. 

"Sapristi!"  said  the  doctor,  "you 
should  have  sent  for  me  before.  It  was  a 
case  for  hurry."  And  he  followed  the 
messenger  as  he  was  —  in  his  slippers 
and  skull-cap. 

The  inn  was  not  thirty  yards  away,  but 
the  messenger  did  not  stop  there  ;  he 
went  in  at  one  door  and  out  by  another 
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into  the  court,  and  then  led  the  way  by  a 
flight  of  steps  beside  the  stable,  to  the 
loft  where  the  mountebank  lay  sick.  If 
Doctor  Desprez  were  to  live  a  thousand 
years,  he  would  never  forget  his  arrival  at 
that  room  ;  for  not  only  was  the  scene 
picturesque,  but  the  moment  made  a  date 
in  his  existence.  We  reckon  our  lives,  I 
hardly  know  why,  from  the  day  of  our  first 
sorry  appearance  in  society,  as  if  from  a 
first  humiliation;  for  no  actor  can  come 
upon  the  stage  with  a  worse  grace.  Not 
to  go  further  back,  which  would  be  judged 
too  curious,  there  are  subsequently  many 
moving  and  decisive  accidents  in  the  lives 
of  all,  which  would  make  as  logical  a 
period  as  this  of  birth.  And  here,  for  in- 
stance, Doctor  Desprez,  a  man  past  forty, 
who  had  made  what  is  called  a  failure  in 
life,  and  was  moreover  married,  found 
himself  at  a  new  point  of  departure  when 
he  opened  the  door  of  the  loft  above  Ten- 
taillon's  stable. 

It  was  a  large  pkce,  lighted  only  by  a 
single  candle  set  upon  the  floor.  The 
mountebank  lay  on  his  back  upon  a  pal- 
let;  a  large  man,  with  a  Quixotic  nose 
inflamed  with  drinking.  Madame  Ten- 
taillon  stooped  over  him,  applying  a  hot 
water  and  mustard  friction  to  his  feet; 
and  on  a  chair  close  by  sat  a  little  fellow 
of  eleven  or  twelve,  with  his  feet  dangling. 
These  three  were  the  only  occupants,  ex- 
cept the  shadows.  But  the  shadows  were 
a  company  in  themselves;  the  extent  of 
the  room  exaggerated  them  to  a  gigantic 
size,  and  from  the  low  position  of  the  can- 
dle the  light  struck  upwards  and  produced 
deformed  foreshortenings.  The  mounte- 
bank's profile  was  enlarged  upon  the  wall 
in  caricature,  and  it  was  strange  to  see  his 
nose  shorten  and  lengthen  as  the  flame  was 
blown  about  by  draughts.  As  for  Madame 
Tentaillon,  her  shadow  was  no  more  than 
a  gross  hump  of  shoulders,  and  now  and 
again  a  hemisphere  of  head.  The  chair 
legs  were  spindled  out  as  long  as  stilts, 
and  the  boy  sat  perched  atop  of  them, 
like  a  cloud,  in  a  corner  of  the  roof. 

It  was  the  boy  who  took  the  doctor's 
fancy.  He  had  a  great  arched  skull,  the 
forehead  and  the  hands  of  a  musician, 
and  a  pair  of  haunting  eyes.  It  was  not 
merely  that  these  eyes  were  large,  or 
steady,  or  the  softest  ruddy  brown.  There 
was  a  look  in  them,  besides,  which  thrilled 
the  doctor,  and  made  him  half  uneasy. 
He  was  sure  he  had  seen  such  a  look  be- 
fore, and  yet  he  could  not  remember  how 
or  where.  It  was  as  if  this  boy.  who  was 
quite  a  stranger  to  him,  had  the  eyes  of 
an  old  friend  or  an  old  enemy.     And  the 


boy  would  give  him  no  peace ;  he  seemed 
profoundly  indifferent  to  what  was  going 
on,  or  rather  abstracted  from  it  in  a  supe- 
rior contemplation,  beating  gently  with 
his  feet  against  the  bars  of  the  chair,  and 
holding  his  hands  folded  on  his  lap.  But, 
for  all  that,  his  eyes  kept  following  the 
doctor  about  the  room  with  a  thoughtful 
fixity  of  gaze.  Desprez  could  not  tell 
whether  he  was  fascinating  the  boy,  or 
the  boy  was  fascinating  him.  He  busied 
himself  over  the  sick  man:  he  put  ques- 
tions, he  felt  the  pulse,  he  jested,  he  grew 
a  little  hot  and  swore ;  and  still,  whenever 
he  looked  round,  there  were  the  brown 
eyes  waiting  for  his  with  the  same  inquir- 
ing, melancholy  gaze. 

At  last  the  doctor  hit  on  the  solution  at 
a  leap.  He  remembered  the  look  now. 
The  little  fellow,  although  he  was  as 
straight  as  a  dart,  had  the  eyes  that  go 
usually  with  a  crooked  back;  he  was  not 
at  all  deformed,  and  yet  a  deformed  per- 
son seemed  to  be  looking  at  you  from 
below  his  brows.  The  doctor  drew  a  long 
breath,  he  was  so  much  relieved  to  find  a 
theory  (for  he  loved  theories)  and  to  ex- 
plain away  his  interest. 

For  all  that,  he  despatched  the  invalid 
with  unusual  haste,  and,  still  kneeling 
with  one  knee  on  the  floor,  turned  a  little 
round  and  looked  the  boy  over  at  his 
leisure.  The  boy  was  not  in  the  least 
put  out,  but  looked  placidly  back  at  the 
doctor. 

"  Is  this  your  father  ?  "  asked  Desprez. 

"Oh,  no,"  returned  the  boy;  "  my  mas- 
ter." 

"Are  you  fond  of  him?"  continued  the 
doctor. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  boy. 

Madame  Tentaillon  and  Desprez  ex- 
changed expressive  glances. 

"  That  is  bad,  my  man,"  resumed  the 
latter,  with  a  shade  of  sternness.  "  Every 
one  should  be  fond  of  the  dying,  or  con- 
ceal their  sentiments;  and  your  master 
here  is  dying.  If  I  have  watched  a  bird 
a  little  while  stealing  my  cherries,  I  have 
a  thought  of  disappointment  when  he  flies 
away  over  my  garden  wall,  and  I  see  him 
steer  for  the  forest  and  vanish.  How 
much  more  a  creature  such  as  this,  so 
strong,  so  astute,  so  richly  endowed  with 
faculties!  When  I  think  that,  in  a  few 
hours,  the  speech  will  be  silenced,  the 
breath  extinct,  and  even  the  shadow  van- 
ished from  the  wall,  I  who  never  saw  him, 
this  lady  who  knew  him  only  as  a  guest, 
are  touched  with  some  affection." 

The  boy  was  silent  for  a  little,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  reflecting. 
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"You  did  not  know  him,"  he  reph'ed  at 
last.     "  He  was  a  bad  man." 

"  He  is  a  h'ttle  pagan,"  said  the  land- 
lady. "  For  that  matter,  they  are  all  the 
same,  these  mountebanks,  tumblers,  art- 
ists, and  whatnot.  They  have  no  inte- 
rior." 

But  the  doctor  was  still  scrutinizing  the 
little  pagan,  his  eyebrows  knotted  and 
uplifted. 

"What  is  your  name?"  he  asked. 

"Jean-Marie,"  said  the  lad. 

Desprez  leaped  upon  him  with  one  of 
his  sudden  flashes  of  excitement,  and  felt 
his  head  all  over  from  an  ethnological 
point  of  view. 

"Celtic,  Celtic!"  he  said. 

"Celtic!"  cried  Madame  Tentaillon, 
who  had  perhaps  confounded  the  word 
with  hydrocephalous.  "Poor  lad!  is  it 
dangerous  ?" 

"That  depends,"  returned  the  doctor 
grimly.  And  then  once  more  addressing 
the  boy:  "And  what  do. you  do  for  your 
living,  Jean-Marie  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  I  tumble,"  was  the  answer. 

"So!  Tumble?"  repeated  Desprez. 
"Probably  healthful.  I  hazard  the  guess, 
Madame  Tentaillon,  that  tumbling  is  a 
healthful  way  of  life.  And  have  you  never 
done  anything  else  but  tumble?" 

"  Before  I  learned  that,  I  used  to  steal," 
answered  Jean-Marie  gravely. 

"  Upon  my  word  ! "  cried  the  doctor. 
"You  are  a  nice  little  man  for  your  age. 
Madame,  when  my  confrere  comes  from 
Bourron,  you  will  communicate  my  un- 
favorable opinion.  I  leave  the  case  in  his 
hands  ;  but  of  course,  on  any  alarming 
symptom,  above  all  if  there  should  be  a 
sign  of  rally,  do  not  hesitate  to  knock  me 
up.  I  am  a  doctor  no  longer,  I  thank 
God;  but  I  have  been  one.  Good-night, 
madame.  Good  sleep  to  you,  Jean-Ma- 
rie." 

CHAPTER  II. 
MORNING  TALK. 

Doctor  Desprez  always  rose  early. 
Before  the  smoke  arose,  before  the  first 
cart  rattled  over  the  bridge  to  the  day's 
labor  in  the  tields,  he  was  to  be  found 
wandering  in  his  garden.  Now  he  would 
pick  a  bunch  of  grapes  ;  now  he  would  eat 
a  big  pear  under  the  trellis  ;  now  he  would 
draw  all  sorts  of  fancies  on  the  path  with 
the  end  of  his  cane;  now  he  would  go 
down  and  watch  the  river  running  end- 
lessly past  the  timber  landing-place  at 
which  he  moored  his  boat.  There  was  no 
lime,  he  used  to  say,  for  making  theories 


like  the  early  morning.  "  I  rise  earlier 
than  any  one  else  in  the  village,"  he  once 
boasted.  "It  is  a  fair  consequence  that 
I  know  more  and  wish  to  do  less  with  my 
knowledge." 

The  doctor  was  a  connoisseur  of  sun- 
rises, and  loved  a  good  theatrical  effect  to 
usher  in  the  day.  He  had  a  theory  of 
dew,  by  which  he  could  predict  the  weath- 
er. Indeed,  most  things  served  him  to 
that  end  :  the  sound  of  the  bells  from  all 
the  neighboring  villages,  the  smell  of  the 
forest,  the  visits  and  the  behavior  of  both 
birds  and  fishes,  the  look  of  the  plants  in 
his  garden,  the  disposition  of  cloud,  the 
color  of  the  light,  and  last,  although  not 
least,  the  arsenal  of  meteorological  instru- 
ments in  a  louvre-boarded  hutch  upon  the 
lawn.  Ever  since  he  had  settled  at  Gretz, 
he  had  been  growing  more  and  more  into 
the  local  meteorologist,  the  unpaid  cham- 
pion of  the  local  climate.  He  thought  at 
tirst  there  was  no  place  so  healthful  in  the 
arrondissement.  By  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond year,  he  protested  there  was  none 
so  wholesome  in  the  whole  department. 
And  for  some  time  before  he  met  Jean- 
Marie,  he  had  been  prepared  to  challenge 
all  France  and  the  better  part  of  Europe 
for  a  rival  to  his  chosen  spot. 

"  Doctor,"  he  wou<ld  say  —  "  doctor  is 
a  foul  word.  It  should  not  be  used  to 
ladies.  It  implies  disease.  I  remark  it, 
as  a  flaw  in  our  civilization,  that  we  have 
not  the  proper  horror  of  disease.  Now  I, 
for  my  part,  have  washed  my  hands  of  it ; 
I  have  renounced  my  laureation;  I  am  no 
doctor;  I  am  only  a  worshipper  of  the 
true  goddess  Hygieia.  Ah,  believe  me, 
it  is  she  who  has  the  cestus  !  And  here, 
in  this  exiguous  hamlet,  has  she  placed 
her  shrine;  here  she  dwells  and  lavishes 
her  gifts;  here  I  walk  with  her  in  the 
early  morning,  and  she  shows  me  how 
strong  she  has  made  the  peasants,  how 
fruitful  she  has  made  the  fields,  how  the 
trees  grow  up  tall  and  comely  under  her 
eyes,  and  the  fishes  in  the  river  become 
clean  and  agile  at  her  presence.  Rheu- 
matism !  "  he  would  cry,  on  some  malapert 
interruption.  "Oh,  yes,  I  believe  we  do 
have  a  little  rheumatism.  That  could 
hardly  be  avoided,  you  know,  on  a  river. 
And  of  course  the  place  stands  a  little 
low  ;  and  the  meadows  are  marshy,  there's 
no  doubt.  But,  my  dear  sir,  look  at  Bour- 
ron !  Bourron  stands  high.  Bourron 
is  close  to  the  forest ;  plenty  of  ozone 
there  you  would  say.  Well,  compared 
with  Gretz,  Bourron  is  a  perfect  sham* 
bles." 

The  morning  after  he   had  been  sum* 
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moned  to  the  dying  mountebank,  the  doc- 
tor visited  the  wharf  at  the  tail  of  his 
garden,  and  had  a  long  look  at  the  run- 
ning water.  This  he  called  prayer;  but 
whether  his  adorations  were  addressed  to 
the  goddess  Hygieia  or  some  more  ortho- 
dox deity,  never  plainly  appeared.  For 
he  had  uttered  doubtful  oracles,  some- 
times declaring  that  a  river  was  the  type 
of  bodily  health,  sometimes  extolling  it  as 
the  great  moral  preacher,  continually 
preaching  peace,  continuity,  and  dili- 
gence to  man's  tormented  spirits.  After 
he  had  watched  a  mile  or  so  of  the  clear 
water  running  by  before  his  eyes,  seen  a 
fish  or  two  come  to  the  surface  with  a 
gleam  of  silver,  and  sufficiently  admired 
the  long  shadows  of  the  trees  falling  half 
across  the  river  from  the  opposite  bank, 
with  patches  of  moving  sunlight  in  be- 
tween, he  strolled  once  more  up  the  gar- 
den and  through  his  house  into  the  street, 
feeling  cool  and  renovated. 

The  sound  of  his  feet  upon  the  cause- 
way began  the  business  of  the  day;  for 
the  village  was  still  sound  asleep.  The 
church  tower  looked  very  airy  in  the 
sunlight;  a  few  birds  that  turned  about 
it,  seemed  to  swim  in  an  atmosphere  of 
more  than  usual  rarity;  and  the  doctor, 
walking  in  long,  transparent  shadows, 
filled  his  lungs  amply,  and  proclaimed 
himself  well  contented  with  the  morning. 

On  one  of  the  posts  before  Tentallion's 
carriage  entry,  he  espied  a  little  dark  fig- 
ure perched  in  a  meditative  attitude,  and 
immediately  recognized  Jean-Marie. 

"Aha!"  he  said,  stopping  before  him 
humorously,  with  a  hand  on  either  knee. 
*'  So  we  rise  early  in  the  morning,  do  we  ? 
It  appears  to  me  that  you  have  all  the 
vices  of  a  philosopher." 

The  boy  got  to  his  feet  and  made  a 
grave  salutation. 

"  And  how  is  our  patient  ?  "  asked  Des- 
prez. 

It  appeared  the  patient  was  about  the 
same. 

"  And  why  do  you  rise  early  in  the 
morning?  "  he  pursued. 

Jean-Marie,  after  a  long  silence  pro- 
fessed that  he  hardly  knew. 

"  You  hardly  know  ?  "  repeated  Des- 
prez.  "We  hardly  know  anything,  my 
man,  until  we  try  to  learn.  Interrogate 
your  consciousness.  Come,  push  me  this 
inquiry  home.     Do  you  like  it.-*  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy  slowly;  "yes,  I 
like  it." 

''  And  why  do  you  like  it?"  continued 
the  doctor.  "We  are  now  pursuing  the 
Socratic  method.     Why  do  you  like  it  ?  " 
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"  It  is  so  quiet,"  answered  Jean-Marie; 
"and  I  have  nothing  to  do;  and  then  I 
feel  as  if  I  were  good." 

Doctor  Desprez  took  a  seat  on  the  post 
at  the  opposite  side.  He  was  beginning 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  talk,  for  tlie  boy 
plainly  thought  before  he  spoke,  and  tried 
to  answer  truly.  "  It  appears  you  have  a 
taste  for  feeling  good,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  Now,  there  you  puzzle  me  extremely ; 
fori  thought  you  said  you  were  a  thief ; 
and  the  two  are  incompatible." 

"Is  it  so  very  bad  to  steal?"  asked 
Jean-Marie. 

"  Such  is  the  general  opinion,  little 
boy,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"No;  but  I  mean  as  I  stole,"  explained 
the  other.  "  For  I  had  no  choice.  I 
think  it  is  surely  right  to  have  bread  ;  it 
must  be  right  to  have  bread,  there  comes 
so  plain  a  want  of  it.  And  then  they  beat 
me  cruelly  if  I  returned  with  nothing,"  he 
added.  "  I  was  not  ignorant  of  right  and 
wrong;  for  before  that  I  had  been  well 
taught  by  a  priest,  who  was  very  kind  to 
me."  (The  doctor  made  a  horrible  grim- 
ace at  the  word  "  priest.")  "  But  it  seemed 
to  me,  when  one  had  nothing  to  eat  and 
was  beaten,  it  was  a  different  affair.  I 
would  not  have  stolen  for  tartlets,  I  be- 
lieve ;  but  any  one  would  steal  for  baker's 
bread." 

"  And  so  I  suppose,"  said  the  doctor 
with  a  rising  sneer,  "you  prayed  God  to 
forgive  you,  and  explained  the  case  to 
him  at  length." 

"Why,  sir?"  asked  Jean-Marie.  "I 
do  not  see." 

"  Your  priest  would  see,  however,"  re- 
torted Desprez. 

"  Would  he  ?  "  asked  the  boy,  troubled 
for  the  first  time.  "  I  should  have  thought 
God  would  have  known." 

"  Eh  ?  "  snarled  the  doctor. 

"  I  should  have  thought  God  would 
have  understood  me,"  replied  the  other. 
"  You  do  not,  I  see ;  but  then  it  was  God 
that  made  me  think  so,  was  it  not  ? " 

"  Little  boy,  little  boy,"  said  Doctor 
Desprez,  "  I  told  you  already  you  had  the 
vices  of  philosophy  ;  if  you  display  the 
virtues  also,  I  must  go.  I  am  a  student 
of  the  blessed  laws  of  health,  an  observer 
of  plain  and  temperate  nature  in  her 
common  walks ;  and  I  cannot  preserve 
my  equanimity  in  presence  of  a  monster. 
Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  boy. 

"  I  will  make  my  meaning  clear  to  you," 
replied  the  doctor.  "  Look  there  at  the 
sky  —  behind  the  belfry  first,  where  it  is 
so  light,  and  then  up  and  up,  turning  your 
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chin  back,  right  to  the  top  of  the  dome, 
where  it  is  already  as  blue  as  at  noon.  Is 
not  that  a  beautiful  color  ?  Does  it  not 
please  the  heart  ?  We  have  seen  it  all 
our  lives,  until  it  has  grown  in  with  our 
familiar  thoughts.  Now,"  changing  his 
tone,  "suppose  that  sky  to  become  sud- 
denly of  a  live  and  fiery  amber,  like  the 
color  of  clear  coals,  and  growing  scarlet 
towards  the  top  —  I  do  not  say  it  would 
be  any  the  less  beautiful ;  but  would  you 
like  it  as  well  ?" 

"  I  suppose  not,"  answered  Jean-Marie. 

"Neither  do  I  like  you,"  returned  the 
doctor  roughly.  "  I  hate  all  odd  people, 
and  you  are  the  most  curious  little  boy  in 
all  the  world." 

Jean-Marie  seemed  to  ponder  for  a 
while,  and  then  he  raised  his  head  again 
and  looked  over  at  the  doctor  with  an  air 
of  candid  inquiry.  "But  are  not  you  a 
very  curious  gentleman  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  doctor  threw  away  his  stick, 
bounded  on  the  boy,  clasped  him  to  his 
bosom,  and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks. 
"Admirable,  admirable  imp!"  he  cried. 
"  What  a  morning,  what  an  hour  for  a 
theorist  of  forty-two  !  No,"  he  continued, 
apostrophizing  heaven,  "I  did  not  know 
such  boys  existed  ;  I  was  ignorant  they 
made  them  so  ;  I  had  doubted  of  my  race  ; 
and  now  !  It  is  like,"  he  added,  picking 
up  his  stick,  "like  a  lover's  meeting.  I 
have  bruised  my  favorite  staff  in  that  mo- 
ment of  enthusiasm.  The  injury,  how- 
ever, is  not  grave."  He  caught  the  boy 
looking  at  him  in  obvious  wonder,  embar- 
rassment, and  alarm.  "  Hullo  !  "  said  he, 
"  why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that  ?  Egad, 
I  believe  the  boy  despises  me.  Do  you 
despise  me,  boy  ?  " 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  Jean-Marie  serious- 
ly; "only  I  do  not  understand." 

"You  must  excuse  me,  sir,"  returned 
the  doctor,  with  gravity;  "I  am  still  so 
young.  Oh,  hang  him!"  he  added  to 
himself.  And  he  took  his  seat  again  and 
observed  the  boy  sardonically.  "  He  has 
spoiled  the  quiet  of  my  morning,"  thought 
he.  "  I  shall  be  nervous  all  day,  and 
have  a  febricule  when  I  digest.  Let  me 
compose  myself."  And  so  he  dismissed 
his  preoccupations  by  an  effort  of  the 
will  which  he  had  long  practised,  and  let 
his  soul  roam  abroad  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  morning.  He  inhaled  the  air,  tast- 
ing it  critically  as  a  connoisseur  tastes  a 
vintage,  and  prolonging  the  expiration 
with  hygienic  gusto.  He  counted  the 
little  flecks  of  cloud  along  the  sky.  He 
followed    the    movements    of   the    birds 


round  the  church  tower  —  making  long 
sweeps,  hanging  poised,  or  turning  airy 
somersaults  in  fancy,  and  beating  the 
wind  with  imaginary  pinions.  And  in 
this  way  he  regained  peace  of  mind  and 
animal  composure,  conscious  of  his  limbs, 
conscious  of  the  sight  of  his  eyes,  con- 
scious that  the  air  had  a  cool  taste,  like  a 
fruit,  at  the  top  of  his  throat;  and  at  last, 
in  complete  abstraction,  he  began  to  sing. 
The  doctor  had  but  one  air  — "  Mal- 
brouck  s'en  vat-en  guerre  ;  "  even  with 
that  he  was  on  terms  of  mere  politeness; 
and  his  musical  exploits  were  always  re- 
served for  moments  when  he  was  alone 
and  entirely  happy. 

He  was  recalled  to  earth  rudely  by  a 
pained  expression  on  the  boy's  face. 
"What  do  you  think  of  my  singing?"  he 
inquired,  stopping  in  the  middle  of  a 
note  ;  and  then,  after  he  had  waited  some 
little  while  and  received  no  answer,  "  What 
do  you  think  of  my  singing  ? "  he  repeated 
imperiously. 

"  I  do  not  like  it,"  faltered  Jean-Marie. 

"  Oh,  come  !  "  cried  the  doctor.  "  Pos- 
sibly you  are  a  performer  yourself?  " 

"  I  sing  better  than  that,"  replied  the 
boy. 

The  doctor  eyed  him  for  some  seconds 
in  stupefaction.  He  was  aware  that  he 
was  angry,  and  blushed  for  himself  in 
consequence,  which  made  him  angrier. 
"  If  this  is  how  you  address  your  mas- 
ter !  "  he  said  at  last,  with  a  shrug  and  a 
flourish  of  his  arms. 

"  I  do  not  speak  to  him  at  all,"  returned 
the  boy.     "  I  do  not  like  him." 

"  Then  you  like  me  ?  "  snapped  Doctor 
Desprez,  with  unusual  eagerness. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  Jean-Marie, 

The  doctor  rose.  "  I  shall  wish  you  a 
good  morning,"  he  said.  "You  are  too 
much  for  me.  Perhaps  you  have  blood 
in  your  veins,  perhaps  celestial  ichor,  or 
perhaps  you  circulate  nothing  more  gross 
than  respirable  air;  but  of  "one  thing  I 
am  inexpugnably  assured  :  that  you  are 
no  human  beii\g.  No,  boy"  —  shaking 
his  stick  at  him  —  "you  are  not  a  human 
being.  Write,  write  it  in  your  memory 
—  '  I  am  not  a  human  being  —  I  have  no 
pretension  to  be  a  human  being — I  am  a 
dive,  a  dream,  an  angel,  an  acrostic,  an 
illusion  —  what  you  please,  but  not  a  hu- 
man being.'  And  so  accept  my  humble 
salutations,  and  farewell  I  " 

And  with  that  the  doctor  made  off 
along  the  street  in  some  emotion,  and  the 
boy  stood,  mentally  gaping,  where  he  left 
him. 
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CHAPTER    III. 
THE  ADOPTION. 


Madame  Desprez,  who  answered  to 
the  Christian  name  of  Anastasie,  pre- 
sented an  agreeable  type  of  her  sex;  ex- 
ceedingly wholesome  to  look  upon,  a  stout 
brum,  with  cool,  smooth  cheeks,  steady, 
dark  eyes,  and  hands  that  neither  art  nor 
nature' could  improve.  She  was  the  sort 
of  person  over  whom  adversity  passes 
like  a  summer  cloud;  she  might,  in  the 
worst  of  conjunctures,  knit  her  brows 
into  one  vertical  furrow  for  a  moment,  but 
the  next  it  would  be  gone.  She  had 
much  of  the  placidity  of  a  contented  nun  ; 
with  little  of  her  piety,  however;  for 
Anastasie  was  of  a  very  mundane  nature, 
fond  of  oysters  and  old  wine,  and  some- 
what bold  pleasantries,  and  devoted  to 
her  husband  for  her  own  sake  rather  than 
for  his.  She  was  imperturbably  good- 
natured,  but  had  no  idea  of  self-sacrifice. 
To  live  in  that  pleasant  old  house,  with  a 
green  garden  behind  and  bright  flowers 
about  the  window,  to  eat  and  drink  of  the 
best,  to  gossip  with  a  neighbor  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  never  to  wear  stays  or  a 
dress  except  when  she  went  to  Fontaine- 
bleau  shopping,  to  be  kept  in  a  continual 
supply  of  racy  novels,  and  to  be  married 
to  Doctor  Desprez  and  have  no  ground 
of  jealousy,  filled  the  cup  of  her  nature 
to  the  brim.  Those  who  had  known  the 
doctor  in  bachelor  days,  when  he  had 
aired  quite  as  many  theories,  but  of  a 
different  order,  attributed  his  present 
philosophy  to  the  study  of  Anastasie.  It 
was  her  brute  enjoyment  that  he  rational- 
ized and  perhaps  vainly  imitated. 

Madame  Desprez  was  an  artist  in  the 
kitchen,  and  made  coffee  to  a  nicety.  She 
had  a  knack  of  tidiness,  with  which  she 
had  infected  the  doctor:  everything  was 
in  its  place;  everything  capable  of  polish 
shone  gloriously;  and  dust  was  a  thing 
banished  from  her  empire.  Aline,  their 
single  servant,  had  no  other  business  in 
the  world  but  to  scour  and  burnish.  So 
Doctor  Desprez  lived  in  his  house  like  a 
fatted  calf,  warmed  and  cosseted  to  his 
heart's  content. 

The  midday  meal  was  excellent.  There 
was  a  ripe  melon,  a  fish  from  the  river  in 
a  memorable  Bdarnaise  sauce,  a  fat  fowl 
in  a  fricassee,  and  a  dish  of  asparagus,  fol- 
lowed by  some  fruit.  The  doctor  drank 
half  a  hoX.\.\Q  plus  one  glass,  the  wife  half 
a  bottle  minus  the  same  quantity,  which 
was  a  marital  privilege,  of  an  excellent 
Cote  Rotie,  seven  years  old.  Then  the 
coffee  was  brought,  and  a  flask  of  Char- 


treuse for  madame,  for  the  doctor  de- 
spised and'  distrusted  such  decoctions; 
and  then  Aline  left  the  wedded  pair  to 
the  pleasures  of  memory  and  digestion. 

"It  is  a  very  fortunate  circumstance, 
my  cherished  one,"  observed  the  doctor 
—  *'this  coffee  is  adorable  —  a  very  for- 
tunate circumstance  upon  the  whole  — 
Anastasie,  I  beseech  you,  go  without  that 
poison  for  to-day;  only  one  day,  and  you 
will  feel  the  benefit,  I  pledge  my  reputa- 
tion." 

**  What  is  this  fortunate  circumstance, 
my  friend  ?  "  inquired  Anastasie,  not  heed- 
ing his  protest,  which  was  of  daily  recur- 
rence. 

"  That  we  have  no  children,  my  beauti- 
ful," replied  the  doctor.  *'  I  think  of  it 
more  and  more  as  the  years  go  on,  and 
with  more  and  more  gratitude  towards  the 
Power  that  dispenses  such  afflictions. 
Your  health,  my  darling,  my  studious 
quiet,  our  little  kitchen  delicacies,  how 
they  would  all  have  suffered,  how  they 
would  all  have  been  sacrificed  !  And  for 
what?  Children  are  the  last  word  of  hu- 
man imperfection.  Health  flees  before 
their  face.  They  cry,  my  dear;  they  put 
vexatious  questions  ;  they  demand  to  be 
fed,  to  be  washed,  to  be  educated,  to  have 
their  noses  blown  ;  and  then,  when  the 
time  comes,  they  break  our  hearts,  as  I 
break  this  piece  of  sugar.  A  pair  of  pro- 
fessed egoists,  like  you  and  me,  should 
avoid  offspring,  like  an  infidelity." 

"  I  ndeed  !  "  said  she ;  and  she  laughed. 
"Now,  that  is  like  you  —  to  take  credit 
for  the  thing  you  could  not  help." 

"  My  dear,"  returned  the  doctor  sol- 
emnly, "  we  might  have  adopted." 

"Never!"  cried  madame.  "Never, 
doctor,  with  my  consent.  If  the  child 
were  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  I  would  not 
say  no.  But  to  take  another  person's 
indiscretion  on  my  shoulders  —  my  dear 
friend,  I  have  too  much  sense." 

"  Precisely,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  We 
both  had.  And  I  am  all  the  better  pleased 
with  our  wisdom,  because  —  because"  — 
he  looked  at  her  sharply. 

"Because  what?"  she  asked,  with  a 
faint  premonition  of  danger. 

"  Because  I  have  found  the  right  per- 
son," said  the  doctor  firmly,  "  and  shall 
adopt  him  this  afternoon." 

Anastasie  looked  at  him  out  of  a  mist. 
"You  have  lost  your  reason,"  she  said; 
and  there  was  a  clang  in  her  voice  that 
seemed  to  threaten  trouble. 

"  Not  so,  my  dear,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  re- 
tain its  complete  exercise.  To  the  proof  : 
instead  of  attempting  to  cloak  my  incoa- 
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sistency,  I  have,  by  way  of  preparino^  you, 
thrown  it  into  strong  relief.  You  will 
there,  I  think,  recognize  the  philosopher 
who  has  the  ecstasy  to  call  you  wife. 
The  fact  is,  I  have  been  reckoning  all 
this  while  without  an  accident.  I  never 
thought  to  find  a  son  of  my  own.  Now, 
last  night,  I  found  one.  Do  not  unneces- 
sarily alarm  yourself,  my  dear;  he  is  not 
a  drop  of  blood  to  me  that  I  know.  It  is 
his  mind,  darling,  his  mind  that  calls  me 
father." 

"  His  mind  !  "  she  repeated  with  a  titter 
between  scorn  and  hysterics.  "  His  mind, 
indeed!  Henri,  is  this  an  idiotic  pleas- 
antry, or  are  you  mad  ?  His  mind  !  And 
what  of  my  mind  ?" 

"  Truly,"  replied  the  doctor  with  a  shrug, 
"you  have  your  finger  on  the  hitch.  He 
will  be  strikingly  antipathetic  to  my  ever 
beautiful  Anastasie.  She  v/ill  never  un- 
derstand him;  he  will  never  understand 
her.  You  married  the  animal  side  of  my 
nature,  dear;  and  it  is  on  the  spiritual 
side  that  I  find  my  affinity  for  Jean-Marie. 
So  much  so,  that,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  I 
stand  in  some  awe  of  him  myself.  You 
will  easily  perceive  that  I  am  announcing 
a  calamity  for  you.  Do  not,"  he  broke 
out  in  tones  of  real  solicitude,  "do  not 
give  way  to  tears  after  a  meal,  Anastasie. 
You  will  certainly  give  yourself  a  false 
digestion." 

Anastasie  controlled  herself.  "  You- 
know  how  willing  I  am  to  humor  you," 
she  said,  "in  all  reasonable  matters. 
But  on  this  point " 

"My  dear  love,"  interrupted  the  doc- 
tor, eager  to  prevent  a  refusal,  "  who 
wished  to  leave  Paris  ?  Who  made  me 
give  up  cards,  and  the  opera,  and  the 
boulevard,  and  my  social  relations,  and 
all  that  was  my  life  before  I  knew  you  .-* 
Have  1  been  faithful?  Have  1  been  obe- 
dient.? Have  I  not  borne  my  doom  with 
cheerfulness.''  In  all  honesty,  Anastasie, 
have  I  not  a  right  to  a  stipulation  on  my 
side  ?  I  have,  and  you  know  it.  1  stipu- 
late my  son." 

Anastasie  was  aware  of  defeat;  she 
struck  her  colors  instantly.  "  You  will 
break  my  heart,"  she  sighed. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  he.  "  You  will 
feel  a  trifling  inconvenience  for  a  month, 
just  as  I  did  when  I  was  first  brought  to 
this  vile  hamlet ;  then  your  admirable 
sense  and  temper  will  prevail,  and  I  see 
you  already  as  content  as  ever,  and  mak- 
ing your  husband  the  happiest  of  men." 

"  You  know  I  can  refuse  you  nothing," 
she  said,  with  a  last  flicker  of  resistance ; 
"nothing  that  will   make  you  truly  hap- 


pier. But  will  this  ?  Are  you  sure,  my 
husband.?  Last  night,  you  say,  you 
found  him  !  He  may  be  the  worst  of  hum- 
bugs." 

"  I  think  not,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  But 
do  not  suppose  me  so  unwary  as  to  adopt 
him  out  of  hand.  I  am,  I  flatter  myself, 
a  finished  man  of  the  world;  I  have  had 
all  possibilities  in  view;  my  plan  is  con- 
trived to  meet  them  all.  I  take  the  lad  as 
stable  boy.  If  he  pilfer,  if  he  grumble, 
if  he  desire  to  change,  I  shall  see  I  was 
mistaken;  I  shall  recognize  him  for  no 
son  of  mine,  and  send  him  tramping." 

"You  will  never  do  so  when  the  time 
comes,"  said  his  wife ;  "  I  know  your 
good  heart." 

She  reached  out  her  hand  to  him,  with 
a  sigh  ;  the  doctor  smiled  as  he  took  it 
and  carried  it  to  his  lips  ;  he  had  gained 
his  point  with  greater  ease  than  he  had 
dared  to  hope  ;  for  perhaps  the  twentieth 
time,  he  had  proved  the  efficacy  of  his 
trusty  argument,  his  Excalibur,  the  hint  of 
a  return  to  Paris.  Six  months  in  the  cap- 
ital, for  a  man  of  the  doctor's  antecedents 
and  relations,  implied  no  less  a  calamity 
than  total  ruin.  Anastasie  had  saved  the 
remainder  of  his  fortune  by  keeping  him 
strictly  in  the  country.  The  very  name  of 
Paris  put  her  in  a  blue  fear.;  and  she 
would  have  allowed  her  husband  to  keep 
a  menagerie  in  the  back  garden,  let  alone 
adopting  a  stable-boy,  rather  than  per- 
mit the  question  of  return  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

About  four  of  the  afternoon,  the  moun- 
tebank rendered  up  his  ghost;  he  had 
never  been  conscious  since  his  seizure. 
Doctor  Desprez  was  present  at  his  last 
passage,  and  declared  the  farce  over. 
Then  he  took  Jean-Marie  by  the  shoulder 
and  led  him  out  into  the  inn  garden 
where  there  was  a  convenient  bench  be- 
side the  river.  Here  he  sat  him  down  and 
made  the  boy  place  himself  on  his  left. 

"Jean-Marie,"  he  said  very  gravely, 
"this  world  is  exceedingly  vast ;  and  even 
France,  which  is  only  a  small  corner  of  it, 
is  a  great  place  for  a  little  lad  like  you. 
Unfortunately  it  is  full  of  eager,  shoulder- 
ing people  moving  on  ;  and  there  are  very 
few  bakers'  shops  for  so  many  eaters. 
Your  master  is  dead  ;  you  are  not  fit  to 
gain  a  living  by  yourself;  you  do  not  wish 
to  steal.?  No.  Your  situation  then  is 
undesirable,  it  is,  for  the  moment,  criti- 
cal. On  the  other  hand,  you  behold  in 
me  a  man  not  old,  though  elderly  ;  still 
enjoying  the  youth  of  the  heart  and  the 
intelligence;  a  man  of  instruction;  easily 
situated  in  this  world's  affairs  ;  keeping  a 
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good  table :  a  man,  neither  as  friend  nor 
host,  to  be  despised.  I  offer  myself  to 
you  as  both.  I  offer  you  your  food  and 
clothes,  and  to  teach  you  'lessons  in  the 
evening,  which  will  be  infinitely  more  to 
the  purpose  for  a  lad  of  your  stamp  than 
those  of  all  the  priests  in  Europe.  I  pro- 
pose no  wages,  but  if  ever  you  take  a 
thought  to  leave  me,  the  door  shall  be 
open,'and  I  will  give  you  a  hundred  francs 
to  start  the  world  upon.  In  return,  I 
havean  old  horse  and  chaise,  which  you 
would  very  speedily  learn  to  clean  and 
keep  in  order.  Do  not  hurry  yourself  to 
answer,  and  take  it  or  leave  it  as  you 
judge  aright.  Only  remember  this,  that 
J  am  no  sentimentalist  or  charitable  per- 
son, but  a  man  who  lives  rigorously  to 
himself;  and  that  if  I  make  the  proposal, 
it  is  for  my  own  ends  —  it  is  because  I 
perceive  clearly  an  advantage  to  myself. 
And  now,  reflect." 

♦'  I  shall  be  very  glad.  I  do  not  see 
what  else  I  can  do.  I  thank  you,  sir, 
most  kindly,  and  I  will  try  to  be  useful," 
said  the  boy. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  doctor  warmly, 
rising  at  the  same  time  and  wiping  his 
brow,  for  he  had  suffered  agonies  while 
the  thing  hung  in  the  wind.  A  refusal, 
after  the  scene  at  noon,  would  have 
placed  him  in  a  ridiculous  light  before 
Anastasie.  "  How  hot  and  heavy  is  the 
evening,  to  be  sure  !  I  have  always  had  a 
fancy  to  be  a  fish  in  summer,  Jean-Marie, 
here  in  the  Loing  beside  Gretz.  I  should 
lie  under  a  water-lily  and  listen  to  the 
bells,  which  must  sound  most  delicately 
down  below.  That  would  be  a  life  —  do 
you  not  think  so,  too?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Jean-Marie. 

"Thank  God,  you  have  imagination!" 
cried  the  doctor,  embracing  the  boy  with 
his  usual  effusive  warmth,  though  it  was 
a  proceeding  that  seemed  to  disconcert 
the  sufferer  almost  as  much  as  if  he  had 
been  an  English  schoolboy  of  the  same 
age.  "  And  now,"  he  added,  "  I  will  take 
you  to  my  wife." 

Madame  Desprez  sat  in  the  dining- 
room  in  a  cool  wrapper.  All  the  blinds 
were  down,  and  the  tile  floor  had  been  re- 
cently sprinkled  with  water;  her  eyes  were 
half  shut,  but  she  affected  to  be  reading  a 
novel  as  they  entered.  Though  she  was 
a  bustling  woman,  she  enjoyed  repose 
between  whiles  and  had  a  remarkable  ap- 
petite for  sleep. 

The  doctor  went  through  a  solemn  form 
of  introduction,  adding,  for  the  benefit  of 
both  parties,  "  You  must  try  to  like  each 
other  for  my  sake." 


"  He  is  very  pretty,"  said  Anastasie. 
"Will  you  kiss  me,  my  pretty  little  fel- 
low?" 

The  doctor  was  furious  and  dragged 
her  into  the  passage.  "Are  you  a  fool, 
Anastasie?"  he  said;  "what  is  all  this  I 
hear  about  the  tact  of  women  ?  Heaven 
knows,  I  have  not  met  with  it  in  my  expe- 
rience. You  address  my  little  philosopher 
as  if  he  were  an  infant.  He  must  be 
spoken  to  with  more  respect,  I  tell  you; 
he  must  not  be  kissed  and  Georgy-porgy'd 
like  an  ordinary  child." 

"  I  only  did  it  to  please  you,  I  am  sure," 
replied  Anastasie ;  "  but  I  will  try  to  do 
better." 

The  doctor  apologijzed  for  his  warmth. 
"But  I  do  wish  him,"  he  continued,  "to 
feel  at  home  among  us.  And  really  j-our 
conduct  was  so  idiotic,  my  cherished  one, 
and  so  utterly  and  distantly  out  of  place, 
that  a  saint  might  have  been  pardoned  a 
little  vehemence  in  disapproval.  Do,  do 
try  —  if  it  is  possible  for  a  woman  to  un- 
derstand young  people  —  but  of  course  it 
is  not,  and  I  w^aste  my  breath.  Hold 
your  tongue  as  much  as  possible  at  least, 
and  observe  my  conduct  narrowly;  it  will 
serve  you  for  a  modeU" 

Anastasie  did  as  she  was  bidden,  and 
considered  the  doctor's  behavior.  She 
observed  that  he  embraced  the  boy  three 
times  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and 
managed  generally  to  confound  and  abash 
the  little  fellow  out  of  speech  and  appetite. 
But  she  had  the  true  womanly  heroism  in 
little  affairs.  Not  only  did  she  refrain 
from  the  cheap  revenge  of  exposing  the 
doctor's  errors  to  himself,  but  she  did  her 
best  to  remove  their  ill  effect  on  Jean- 
Marie.  When  Desprez  went  out  for  his 
last  breath  of  air  before  retiring  for  the 
night,  she  came  over  to  the  boy's  side  and 
took  his  hand. 

"  You  must  not  be  surprised  nor  fright- 
ened by  my  husband's  manners,"  she  said. 
"  He  is  the  kindest  of  men,  but  so  clever 
that  he  is  sometimes  difficult  to  under- 
stand. You  will  soon  grow  used  to  him, 
and  then  you  will  love  him,  for  that  no- 
body can  help.  As  for  me,  you  may  be 
sure,  I  shall  try  to  make  you  happy,  and 
will  not  bother  you  at  all.  I  think  we 
should  be  excellent  friends,  you  and  I.  I 
am  not  clever,  but  I  am  very  good-natured. 
Will  you  give  me  a  kiss  ?" 

He  held  up  his  face,  and  she  took  him 
in  her  arms  and  then  began  to  cry.  The 
woman  had  spoken  in  complaisance  ;  but 
she  had  warmed  to  her  own  eloquence, 
and  tenderness  followed.  The  doctor, 
entering,  found  them  enlaced;    he   con- 
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eluded  that  his  wife  was  in  fault;  and  he 
was  just  beginning,  in  an  awful  voice, 
*' Anastasie,"  when  she  looked  up  at  him, 
smiling,  with  an  upraised  finger;  and  he 
held  his  peace,  wondering,  while  she  led 
the  boy  to  his  attic. 

When  the  doctor  and  his  wife  were  in 
bed,  she  put  her  arms  about  him  very 
caressingly.  *' Henri,"  she  said,  "my 
husband,  I  love  your  son  ;  I  shall  love 
him  more  everyday;  you  have  done  wisely 
and  kindly  in  bringing  him,  for  he  will  be 
a  great  happiness  to  me;  and  to  love  the 
same  person  will  help  us  to  love  each  other 
the  more  dearly." 

The  doctor  was  so  tenderly  affected  at 
these  words  that  he  lost  countenance  ;  a 
pricking  in  his  eyes  admonished  him  that 
weakness  was  prevailing  in  the  citadel  of 
man  ;  nor  did  he  contend  with  nature  ;  and 
this  ingenuous  couple  mingled  their  tears 
and  kissed  each  other  with  the  utmost 
affection. 

CHAPTER   IV. 
THE   EDUCATION   OF   A   PHILOSOPHER. 

The  installation  of  the  adopted  stable- 
boy  was  thus  happily  effected,  and  the 
wheels  of  life  continued  to  run  smoothly 
in  the  doctor's  house.  Jean-Marie  did 
his  horse  and  carriage  duty  in  the  morn- 
ing; sometimes  helped  in  the  housework; 
sometimes  walked  abroad  with  the  doctor, 
to  drink  wisdom  from  the  fountain-head; 
and  was  introduced  at  night  to  the  sci- 
ences and  the  dead  tongues.  He  retained 
his  singular  placidity  of  mind  and  man- 
ner; he  was  rarely  in  fault;  but  he  made 
only  a  very  partial  progress  in  his  studies, 
and  remained  much  of  a  stranger  in  the 
family. 

The  doctor  was  a  pattern  of  regularity. 
All  forenoon,  he  worked  on  his  great 
book,  the  "  Comparative  Pharmacopoeia, 
or  Historical  Dictionary  of  all  Medicines," 
which  as  yet  consisted  principally  of  slips 
of  paper  and  pins.  When  finished,  it  was 
to  fill  many  personable  volumes,  and  to 
combine  antiquarian  interest  with  profes- 
sional utility.  But  the  doctor  was  studi- 
ous of  literary  graces  and  the  picturesque  ; 
an  anecdote,  a  touch  of  manners,  a  moral 
qualification,  or  a  sounding  epithet  was 
sure  to  be  preferred  before  a  piece  of 
science;  a  little  more,  and  he  would  have 
written  the  "  Comparative  Pharmaco- 
ixeia  "  in  verse  !  The  article  "  Mummia  " 
for  instance,  was  already  complete,  though 
the  remainder  of  the  work  had  not  pro- 
gressed beyond  the  letter  A.  It  was 
exceedingly  copious  and  entertaining,  writ- 
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ten  with  quaintness  and  color,  exact, 
erudite,  a  literary  article  ;  but  it  would 
hardly  have  afforded  guidance  to  a'  prac- 
tising physician  of  to-day.  The  feminine 
good  sense  of  his  wife  had  led  her  to 
point  this  out  with  uncompromising  sin- 
cerity; for  the  dictionary  was  duly  read 
aloud  to  her  betwixt  sleep  and  waking,  as 
it  proceeded  towards  an  infinitely  distant 
completion  ;  and  the  doctor  was  a  little 
sore  on  the  subject  of  mummies,  and 
sometimes  resented  an  allusion  with  as- 
perity. 

After  the  midday  meal  and  a  proper 
period  of  digestion,  he  walked,  sometimes 
alone,  sometimes  accompanied  by  Jean- 
Marie  ;  for  madame  would  have  preferred 
any  hardship  rather  than  walk. 

She  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  very  busy 
person,  continually  occupied  about  mate- 
rial comforts,  and  ready  to  drop  asleep 
over  a  novel  the  instant  she  was  disen- 
gaged. This  was  the  less  objectionable, 
as  she  never  snored  or  grew  distempered 
in  complexion  when  she  slept.  On  the 
contrary,  she  looked  the  very  picture  of 
luxurious  and  appetizing  ease,  and  woke 
without  a  start  to  the  perfect  possession 
of  her  faculties.  I  am  afraid  she  was 
greatly  an  animal,  but  she  was  a  very  nice 
animal  to  have  about.  In  this  way  she 
had  little  to  do  with  Jean-Marie:  but  the 
sympathy  which  had  been  established  be- 
tween them  on  the  first  night  remained 
unbroken;  they  held  occasional  conversa- 
tions, mostly  on  household  matters;  to 
the  extreme  disappointment  of  the  doctor, 
they  occasionally  sallied  off  together  to 
that  temple  of  debasing  superstition,  the 
village  church  ;  madame  and  he,  both  in 
their  Sunday's  best,  drove  twice  a  month 
to  Fontainebleau  and  returned  laden  with 
purchases;  and,  in  short,  although  the 
doctor  still  continued  to  regard  them  as 
irreconcilably  antipathetic,  their  relation 
was  as  intimate,  friendly,  and  confidential 
as  their  natures  suffered. 

1  fear,  however,  that  in  her  heart  of 
hearts,  madame  kindly  despised  and  pit- 
ied the  boy.  She  had  no  admiration  for 
his  class  of  virtues  ;  she  liked  a  smart, 
polite,  forward,  roguish  sort  of  boy,  cap 
in  hand,  light  of  foot,  meeting  the  eye; 
she  liked  volubility,  charm,  a  little  vice  — 
the  promise  of  a  second  Doctor  Desprez. 
And  it  was  her  indefeasible  belief  that 
Jean-Marie  was  dull.  "  Poor  dear  boy," 
she  had  said  once,  ••  how  sad  it  is  that  he 
should  be  so  stupid !  "  She  had  never 
repeated  that  remark,  for  the  doctor  had 
raged  like  a  wild  bull,  denouncing  the 
brutal  bluntness  of  her  mind,  bemoaning 
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his  own  fate  to  be  so  unequally  mated 
with  an  ass,  and,  what  touched  Anastasie 
more  dearly,  menacing  the  table  china  by 
the  fury  of  his  gesticulations.  But  she 
adhered  silently  to  her  opinion  ;  and  when 
Jean-Marie  was  sitting,  stolid,  blank,  but 
not  unhappy,  over  his  unfinished  tasks, 
she  would  snatch  her  opportunity  in  the 
doctor's  absence,  go  over  to  him,  put  her 
arms  about  his  neck,  lay  her  cheek  to  his, 
and  communicate  her  sympathy  with  his 
distress.  "  Do  not  mind,"  she  would  say ; 
"  I,  too,  am  not  at  all  clever,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  makes  no  difference  in 
life." 

The  doctor's  view  was  naturally  differ- 
ent. That  gentleman  never  wearied  of 
the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  which  was,  to 
say  the  truth,  agreeable  enough  to  hear. 
He  now  had  a  listener,  who  was  not  so 
cynically  indifferent  as  Anastasie,  and 
who  sometimes  put  him  on  his  mettle  by 
the  most  relevant  objections.  Besides, 
was  he  not  educating  the  boy  ?  And  edu- 
cation, philosophers  are  agreed,  is  the 
most  philosophical  of  duties.  What  can 
be  more  heavenly  to  poor  mankind  than 
to  have  one's  hobby  grow  into  a  duty  to 
the  State  ?  Then,  indeed,  do  the  ways  of 
life  become  ways  of  pleasantness.  Never 
had  the  doctor  seen  reason  to  be  more 
content  with  his  endowments.  Philoso- 
phy flowed  smoothly  from  his  lips.  He 
was  so  agile  a  dialectician  that  he  could 
trace  his  nonsense,  when  challenged,  back 
to  some  root  in  sense,  and  prove  it  to  be 
a  sort  of  flower  upon  his  system.  He 
slipped  out  of  antinomies  like  a  fish,  and 
!eft  his  disciple  marvelling  at  the  rabbi's 
depth. 

Moreover,  deep  down  in  his  heart  the 
doctor  was  disappointed  with  the  ill-suc- 
cess of  his  more  formal  education.  A 
boy,  chosen  by  so  acute  an  observer  for 
his  aptitude,  and  guided  along  the  path  of 
learning  by  so  philosophic  an  instructor, 
was  bound,  by  the  nature  of  the  universe, 
to  make  a  more  obvious  and  lasting  ad- 
vance. Now  Jean-Marie  was  slow  in  all 
things,  impenetrable  in  others;  and  his 
power  of  forgetting  was  fully  on  a  level 
with  his  power  to  learn.  Therefore  the 
doctor  cherished  his  peripatetic  lectures, 
to  which  the  boy  attended,  which  he  gen- 
erally appeared  to  enjoy,  and  by  which  he 
often  profited. 

Many  and  many  were  the  talks  they 
had  together  ;  and  health  and  moderation 
proved  the  subject  of  the  doctor's  divaga- 
tions.    To  these  he  lovingly  returned. 

"  I  lead  you,"  he  would  say,  "  by  the 
green  pastures.  My  system,  my  beliefs,  my 


medicines,  are  resumed  in  one  phrase  — 
to  avoid  excess.  Blessed  nature,  healthy, 
temperate  nature,  abhors  and  exterminates 
excess.  Human  law,  in  this  matter,  imi- 
tates at  a  great  distance  her  provisions ; 
and  we  must  strive  to  supplement  the 
efforts  of  the  law.  Yes,  boy,  we  must  be 
a  law  to  ourselves  and  for  our  neighbors 

—  lex  armata  —  armed,  emphatic,  tyran- 
nous law.  If  you  see  a  crapulous  human 
ruin  snuflSng,  dash  from  him  his  box ! 
The  judge,  though  in  a  way  an  admission 
of  disease,  is  less  offensive  to  me  than 
either  the  doctor  or  the  priest.  Above  all 
the  doctor  —  the  doctor  and  the  purulent 
trash  and  garbage  of  his  pharmacopceia  ! 
Pure  air  —  from  the  neighborhood  of  a 
pinetum  for  the  sake  of  the  turpentine  — 
unadulterated  wine,  and  the  reflections  of 
an  unsophisticated  spirit  in  the  presence 
of  the  works  of  nature  —  these,  my  boy, 
are  the  best  medical  appliances  and  the 
best  religious  comforts.  Devote  yourself 
to  these.  Hark  !  there  are  the  bells  of 
Bourron  (the  wind  is  in  the  north,  it  will 
be  fair).  How  clear  and  airy  is  the  sound  ! 
The  nerves  are  harmonized  and  quieted  ; 
the  mind  attuned  to  silence;  and  observe 
how  easily  and  regularly  beats  the  heart! 
Your  unenlightened  doctor  would  see 
nothing  in  these  sensations ;  and  yet  you 
yourself  perceive  they  are  apart  of  health. 
Did  you  remember  your  quinine  this 
morning?  Good.  Quinine  also  is  a  work 
of  nature ;  it  is,  after  all,  only  the  bark  of 
a  tree  which  we  might  gather  for  ourselves 
if  we  lived  in  the  locality.  What  a  world 
is  this  !  Though  a  professed  atheist,  I 
delight  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  world. 
Look  at  the  gratuitous  remedies  and  pleas- 
ures that  surround  our  path  !  The  river 
runs  by  the  garden  end,  our  bath,  our 
fishpond,  our  natural  system  of  drainage. 
There  is  a  well  in  the  court  which  sends 
up  sparkling  water  from  the  earth's  very 
heart,  clean,  cool,  and,  with  a  little  wine, 
most  wholesome.  The  district  is  noto- 
rious for  its  salubrity;  rheumatism  is  the 
only  prevalent  complaint,  and  I  myself 
have  never  had  a  touch  of  it.     I  tell  you 

—  and  my  opinion  is  based  upon  the  cold- 
est, clearest  processes  of  reason  —  if  I,  if 
you,  desired  to  leave  this  home  of  pleas- 
ure, it  would  be  the  duty,  it  would  be  the 
privilege,  of  our  best  friend  to  prevent  us 
with  a  pistol  bullet." 

One  beautiful  June  day  they  sat  upon 
the  hill  outside  the  village.  The  river,  as 
blue  as  heaven,  shone  here  and  there 
among  the  foliage.  The  indefatigable 
birds  turned  and  flickered  about  Gretz 
church  tower.     A  healthy  wind  blew  from 
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over  the  forest,  and  the  sound  of  innumer- 
able thousands  of  treetops  and  innumer- 
able millions  on  millions  of  green  leaves 
was  abroad  in  the  air,  and  filled  the  ear 
with  something  between  whispered  speech 
and  singing.  It  seemed  as  if  every  blade 
of  grass  must  hide  a  cigale  ;  and  the  fields 
rang  merrily  with  their  music,  jingling  far 
and  near  as  with  the  sleigh-bells  of  the 
fairy  queen.  From  their  station  on  the 
slope  the  eye  embraced  a  large  space  of 
poplar'd  plain  upon  the  one  hand,  the 
waving  hilltops  of  the  forest  on  the  other, 
and  Gretz  itself  in  the  middle,  a  handful 
of  roofs.  Under  the  bestriding  arch  of 
the  blue  heavens,  the  place  seemed  dwin- 
dled to  a  toy.  It  seemed  incredible  that 
people  dwelt,  and  could  find  room  to  turn 
or  air  to  breathe,  in  such  a  corner  of  the 
world.  The  thought  came  home  to  the 
boy,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  and  he 
gave  it  words. 

"  How  small  it  looks  !  "  he  sighed. 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  doctor, "  small  enough 
now.  Yet  it  was  once  a  walled  city ;  thriv- 
ing, full  of  furred  burgesses  and  men  in 
armor,  humming  with  affairs;  with  tall 
spires,  for  aught  that  I  know,  and  portly 
towers  along  the  battlements,  A  thou- 
sand chimneys  ceased  smoking  at  the 
curfew  bell.  There  were  gibbets  at  the 
gate  as  thick  as  scarecrows.  In  time  of 
war,  the  assault  swarmed  against  it  with 
ladders,  the  arrows  fell  like  leaves,  the 
defenders  sallied  hotly  over  the  draw- 
bridge, each  side  uttered  its  cry  as  they 
plied  their  weapons.  Do  you  know  that 
the  walls  extended  as  far  as  the  Com- 
manderie?  Tradition  so  reports.  Alas, 
what  a  long  way  off  is  all  this  confusion 
—  nothing  left  of  it  but  my  quiet  words 
spoken  in  your  ear  —  and  the  town  itself 
shrunk  to  the  hamlet  underneath  us  !  By- 
and-by  came  the  English  wars  —  you  shall 
hear  more  of  the  English,  a  stupid  people, 
who  sometimes  blundered  into  good  — 
and  Gretz  was  taken,  sacked,  and  burned. 
It  is  the  history  of  many  towns  ;  but  Gretz 
never  rose  again;  it  was  never  rebuilt; 
its  ruins  were  a  quarry  to  serve  the  growth 
of  rivals  ;  and  the  stones  of  Gretz  are  now- 
erect  along  the  streets  of  Nemours.  It 
gratifies  me  that  our  old  house  was  the 
first  to  rise  after  the  calamity;  when  the 
town  had  come  to  an  end,  it  inaugurated 
the  hamlet." 

"I,  too,  am  glad  of  that,"  said  Jean- 
Marie. 

"  It  should  be  the  temple  of  the  humbler 
virtues,"  responded  the  doctor  with  a  sa- 
vory gusto.  *'  Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  love  my  little  hamlet  as  I  do,  is  that 


we  have  a  similar  history,  she  and  I.  Have 
I  told  you  that  I  was  once  rich  .'' " 

"  I  do  not  think  so,"  answered  Jean-Ma- 
rie. "I  do  not  think  I  should  have  for- 
gotten. I  am  sorry  you  should  have  lost 
your  fortune." 

"Sorry?"  cried  the  doctor.  "Why  I 
find  I  have  scarce  begun  your  education 
after  all.  Listen  to  me !  Would  you 
rather  live  in  the  old  Gretz  or  in  the  new, 
free  from  alarms  of  war,  with  the  green 
country  at  the  door,  without  noise,  pass- 
ports, the  exactions  of  the  soldiery,  or  the 
jangle  of  the  curfew  bell  to  send  us  off  to 
bed  by  sundown  ?" 

"  I  suppose  I  should  prefer  the  new," 
replied  the  boy. 

"  Precisely,"  returned  the  doctor  ;  "  so 
do  I.  And,  in  the  same  way,  I  prefer  my 
present  moderate  fortune  to  my  former 
wealth.  Golden  mediocrity  !  cried  the 
adorable  ancients ;  and  I  subscribe  to 
their  enthusiasm.  Have  I  not  good  wine, 
good  food,  good  air,  the  fields  and  the 
forest  for  my  walk,  a  house,  an  admirable 
wife,  a  boy  whom  I  protest  I  cherish  like 
a  son  ?  Now,  if  I  were  still  rich,  I 
should  indubitably  make  my  residence  in 
Paris  —  you  know  Paris  —  Paris  and  Par- 
adise are  not  convertible  terms.  This 
pleasant  noise  of  the  wind  streaming 
among  leaves  changed  into  the  grinding 
Babel  of  the  street,  the  stupid  glare  of 
plaster  substituted  for  this  quiet  pattern 
of  greens  and  greys,  the  nerves  shat- 
tered, the  digestion  falsified  —  picture  the 
fall  I  Already  you  perceive  the  conse- 
quences;  the  mind  is  stimulated,  the 
heart  steps  to  a  different  measure,  and 
the  man  is  himself  no  longer.  I  have 
passionately  studied  myself  —  the  true 
business  of  philosophy.  I  know  my  char- 
acter as  the  musician  knows  the  vent- 
ages of  his  flute.  Should  I  return  to 
Paris,  I  should  ruin  myself  gambling; 
nay,  I  go  further — I  should  break  the 
heart  of  my  Anastasie  with  infidelities." 

This  was  too  much  for  Jean-Marie.  That 
a  place  should  so  transform  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  men  transcended  his  belief. 
Paris,  he  protested,  was  even  an  agreeable 
place  of  residence.  "Nor  when  I  lived 
in  that  city  did  I  feel  much  difference,"  he 
pleaded. 

"  What !  "  cried  the  doctor.  "  Did  you 
not  steal  when  you  were  there?" 

But  the  boy  could  never  be  brought  to 
see  that  he  had  done  anything  wrong  when 
he  stole.  Nor,  indeed,  did  the  doctor 
think  he  had;  but  that  gentleman  was 
never  very  scrupulous  when  in  want  of  a 
retort. 
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"And  now,"  he  concluded,  "  do  you  be- 
gin to  understand  ?  My  only  friends  were 
those  who  ruined  me.  Gretz  has  been  my 
academy,  my  sanatorium,  my  heaven  of 
innocent  pleasures.  If  millions  are  of- 
fered me,  I  wave  them  back :  Retro,  Sa- 
thanus ! — Evil  one,  begone!  Fix  your 
mind  on  my  example;  despise  riches, 
avoid  the  debasing  influence  of  cities. 
Hygiene  —  hygiene  and  mediocrity  of 
fortune  —  these  be  your  watchwords  dur- 
ing life!" 

\i  this  was  the  first,  it  was  not  by  any 
means  the  last,  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject;  Jean-Marie  drank  the  doctrine  in. 
The  doctor's  system  of  hygiene  strikingly 
coincided  with  his  tastes  ;  and  his  picture 
of  the  perfect  life  was  a  faithful  descrip- 
tion of  the  one  he  was  leading  at  the  time. 
But  it  is  easy  to  convince  a  boy,  whom 
you  supply  with  all  the  facts  for  the  dis- 
cussion. And  besides,  there  was  one 
thing  admirable  in  the  philosophy,  and 
that  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  philoso- 
pher. There  was  never  any  one  more 
vigorously  determined  to  be  pleased  ;  and 
if  he  was  not  a  great  logician,  and  so  had 
no  right  to  convince  the  intellect,  he  was 
certainly  something  of  a  poet,  and  had  a 
fascination  to  seduce  the  heart.  What  he 
could  not  achieve  in  his  customary  humor 
of  a  radiant  admiration  of  himself  and  his 
circumstances,  he  sometimes  effected  in 
his  fits  of  gloom. 

"Boy,"  he  would  say,  "avoid  me  to- 
day. If  I  were  superstitious,  I  should 
even  beg  for  an  interest  in  your  prayers. 
I  am  in  the  black  fit;  the  evil  spirit  of 
King  Saul,  the  hag  of  the  merchant  Abu- 
dah,  the  personal  devil  of  the  mediaeval 
monk,  is  with  me  —  is  in  me,"  tapping  on 
his  breast.  "The  vices  of  my  nature  are 
now  uppermost;  innocent  pleasures  woo 
me  in  vain ;  I  long  for  Paris,  for  my  wal- 
lowing in  the  mire.  See,"  he  would 
continue,  producing  a  handful  of  silver, 
"  I  denude  myself,  I  am  not  to  be  trusted 
with  the  price  of  a  fare.  Take  it,  keep  it 
for  me,  squander  it  on  deleterious  candy, 
throw  it  in  the  deepest  of  the  river  —  I 
will  homologate  your  action.  Save  me 
from  that  part  of  myself  which  I  disown. 
If  you  see  me  falter,  do  not  hesitate:  if 
necessary,  wreck  the  train  !  I  speak,  of 
course,  by  a  parable.  Any  extremity 
were  better  than  for  me  to  reach  Paris 
alive." 

Doubtless  the  doctor  enjoyed  these 
little  scenes,  as  a  variation  in  his  part; 
they  represented  the  Byronic  element  in 
the  somewhat  artificial  poetry  of  his  ex- 
istence ;  but  to  the  boy,  though  he  was 


dimly  aware  of  their  theatricality,  they 
represented  more.  The  doctor  made 
perhaps  too  little,  the  boy  possibly  too 
much,  of  the  reality  and  gravity  of  these 
temptations. 

One  day  a  great  light  shone  for  Jean- 
Marie.  "  Could  not  riches  be  used  well .?  " 
he  asked. 

"In  theory,  yes,"  replied  the  doctor. 
"  But  it  is  found  in  experience  that  no 
one  does  so.  All  the  world  imagine  they 
will  be  exceptional  when  they  grow 
wealthy;  but  possession  is  debasing,  new 
desires  spring  up  ;  and  the  silly  taste  for 
ostentation  eats  out  the  heart  of  pleas- 
ure." 

"  Then  you  might  be  better  if  you  had 
less,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  doctor;  but 
his  voice  quavered  as  he  spoke. 

"  Why  }  "  demanded  pitiless  innocence. 

Doctor  Desprez  saw  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow  in  a  moment ;  the  stable  uni- 
verse appeared  to  be  about  capsizing 
with  him.  "  Because,"  said  he  —  affecting 
deliberation  after  an  obvious  pause  — 
"  because  I  have  formed  my  life  for  my 
present  income.  It  is  not  good  for  men 
of  my  years  to  be  violently  dissevered 
from  their  habits." 

That  was  a  sharp  brush.  The  doctor 
breathed  hard,  and  fell  into  taciturnity  for 
the  afternoon.  As  for  the  boy,  he  was  de- 
lighted with  the  resolution  of  his  doubts  ; 
even  wondered  that  he  had  not  foreseen 
the  obvious  and  conclusive  answer.  His 
faith  in  the  doctor  was  a  stout  piece  of 
goods.  Desprez  was  inclined  to  be  a 
sheet  in  the  wind's  eye  after  dinner,  espe- 
cially after  Rhone  wine,  his  favorite  weak- 
ness. He  would  remark  on  the  warmth 
of  his  feeling  for  Anastasie,  and  with 
inflamed  cheeks  and  a  loose,  flustered 
smile,  debate  upon  all  sorts  of  topics,  and 
be  feebly  and  indiscreetly  witty.  But  the 
adopted  stable  boy  would  not  permit  him- 
self to  entertain  a  doubt  that  savored  of 
ingratitude.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  man 
may  be  a  second  father  to  you,  and  yet 
take  too  much  to  drink ;  but  the  best 
natures  are  ever  slow  to  accept  such 
truths. 

The  doctor  thoroughly  possessed  his 
heart,  but  perhaps  he  exaggerated  his 
influence  over  his  mind.  Certainly  Jean- 
Marie  adopted  some  of  his  master's  opin- 
ions, but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  he  ever 
surrendered  one  of  his  own.  Convictions 
existed  in  him  by  divine  right;  they  were 
virgin,  unwrought,  the  brute  metal  of  de- 
cision. He  could  add  others  indeed,  but 
he  could  not  put   away;    neither  did    he 
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care  if  they  were  perfectly  agreed  among 
themselves;  and  his  spiritual  pleasures 
had  nothing  to  do  with  turning  them  over 
or  justifying  them  in  words.  Words  were 
with  him  a  mere  accomplishment,  like 
dancing.  When  he  was  by  himself,  his 
pleasures  were  almost  vegetable.  He 
would  slip  into  the  woods  towards 
Acheres,  and  sit  in  the  mouth  of  a  cave 
among  grey  birches.  His  soul  stared 
straight  out  of  his  eyes  ;  he  did  not  move 
or  think  ;  sunlight,  thin  shadows  moving 
in  the  wind,  the  edge  of  firs  against  the 
sky,  occupied  and  bound  his  faculties. 
He  was  pure  unity,  a  spirit  wholly  ab- 
stracted. A  single  mood  filled  him,  to 
which  all  the  objects  of  sense  contributed, 
as  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  merge  and 
disappear  in  white  light. 

So  while  the  doctor  made  himself  drunk 
with  words,  the  adopted  stable-boy  be- 
mused himself  with  silence. 

R.  L.  Stevenson. 


FVom  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
CARLYLE   IN   SOCIETY  AND   AT   HOME. 

During  two  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  Air.  Carlyle's  death  his  literary  bi- 
ographer has  published  two  volumes  of 
his  "  Reminiscences  "  and  two  of  a  biog- 
raphy extending  over  the  first  half  of  his 
life.  Three  volumes  of  "Mrs.  Carlyle's 
Letters  "  raise  the  number  to  seven,  in 
addition  to  two  volumes  of  "  Carlyle's 
Correspondence  with  Emerson,"  edited  at 
Boston  by  Mr.  Charles  Eiiot  Norton. 
The  more  interesting  and  probably  the 
fuller  half  of  the  biography  will  appear 
hereafter;  and  Mr.  Froude  has  at  his  dis- 
posal some  thousands  of  letters  exchanged 
between  Carlyle  and  his  numerous  corre- 
spondents. All  the  English  publications 
have,  with  or  without  reason,  produced  a 
painful  impression,  although  the  general 
estimate  of  Carlyle's  personal  character 
will  probably  emerge  from  the  cloud  of 
temporary  prejudice.  Notwithstanding 
his  anxious  avoitlance  of  undue  partiality, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr. 
Froude  intended  to  do  justice  to  the  mem- 
ory of  his  friend.  In  the  preface  to  the 
biography  he  quotes,  and  accepts  as 
obligatory  on  himself,  the  principle  which 
is  laid  down  by  Carlyle  in  a  review  of 
Lockhart's  "Life  of  Scott."  It  appears 
that  Lockhart  iiad  been  accused  of  indis- 
cretion in  noticing  foibles  and  errors 
which  qualified  his  delineation  of  an  other- 
wise perfect  character. 


The  very  hero  [wrote  Carlyle]  of  the  biog- 
raphy is  rendered  unheroic,  unornamental  facts 
of  him  and  those  he  had  to  do  with  being  set 
forth  in  plain  English.  .  .  .  Know  that  by  this 
plan  only,  executed  as  was  possible,  could  the 
biographer  hope  to  make  a  biography ;  and 
blame  him  not  that  he  did  what  it  had  been  his 
worst  fault  not  to  do. 

The  result  of  Lockhart's  adherence  to 
the  rule  was  that  Scott's  literary  fame  was 
illustrated  and  enhanced  by  sympathetic 
admiration  for  his  personal  qualities,  as 
they  were  exhibited  in  his  private  career. 
Carlyle  was  not  less  upright  or  noble  than 
Scott,  and  perhaps  in  the  course  of  a 
laborious  and  unworldly  life  he  committed 
fewer  serious  errors.  Mr.  Froude,  in  the 
formal  biography,  recognizes  and  de- 
scribes Carlyle's  singularly  pure  and  lofty 
character;  but  in  other  publications  he 
has,  probably  with  the  best  intentions, 
concentrated  the  attention  of  his  readers 
on  the  peculiarities  and  shortcomings 
which  were  calculated  to  produce  popular 
disapproval  and  distaste.  The  latest  in- 
stalment of  biographical  documents,  con- 
sisting of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  letters  from  the 
beginning  of  their  residence  in  London  to 
her  death,  is  interesting  in  itself,  except 
where  it  is  concerned  with  sordid  details  ; 
but,  as  far  as  it  indicates  her  own  occa- 
sional discontent  and  her  husband's  do- 
mestic defects,  the  violation  of  privacy  is 
redeemed  by  no  compensating  advantage. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Carlyle  consented  to  the 
publication  ;  but  Mr.  Froude  was  at  liberty 
either  to  suppress  the  whole,  or  to  omit 
the  letters  or  passages  which  were  certain 
to  provoke  offensive  comment.  It  may 
be  confidently  asserted  that  when  Carlyle 
prepared  the  letters  for  publication,  he 
overlooked  complaints  which  have  fur- 
nished unfriendly  observers  with  almost 
all  the  matter  of  their  criticism.  The 
principal  fault  in  his  character  as  disclosed 
by  the  letters  was  a  certain  dulness  of 
perception  in  regard  of  his  wife's  sensi- 
tive nature.  When  he  was  awakened  to 
the  knowledge  of  her  failing  health,  and 
after  her  death,  he  felt  deep  regret  for  his 
former  obtuseness ;  but  he  apparently 
overlooked  the  meaning  of  many  of  her 
letters,  for  he  refers  with  mournful  pride 
and  with  entire  absence  of  self-reproach 
to  the  relations  which  at  one  time  excited 
her  jealousy,  while  his  unintended  neglect 
of  her  sufferings  is  always  remembered 
with  sorrow  and  remorse.  Mr.  Froude 
discharges  his  self-imposed  duty  of  unre- 
served exposure  by  carefully  directing 
attention  to  an  episode  which  occupies 
fewer   than   twelve   pages  out  of  twelve 
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hundred  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  published  let- 
ters. In  his  conscientious  determination 
to  leave  nothing  untold,  he  has  not  con- 
fined himself  to  the  materials  for  personal 
criticism  and  gossip  which  were  in  well- 
intended  candor  furnished  by  Carlyle  him- 
self. 

A  part  only  [says  Mr.  Froude]  of  the  follow- 
ing extracts  was  selected  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  a 
part  sufficient  merely  to  leave  a  painful  impres- 
sion without  explaining  the  origin  of  his  wife's 
discontent.  There  ought  to  be  no  mystery 
about  Carlyle,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for 
mystery.  The  diaries  and  other  papers  were 
placed  in  my  hands  that  I  might  add  whatever 
I  might  think  necessary  in  the  way  of  elucida- 
tion, and  in  this  instance  I  have  thought  it 
right  to  avail  myself  of  his  permission. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  no  occasion  for 
mystery  in  so  ordinary  and  intelligible  a 
grievance  as  the  vexation  of  a  wife  whose 
husband  finds  another  house  occasionally 
more  attractive  than  his  own.  In  this 
case  there  was  no  question  of  even  tem- 
porary separation,  for  Mrs.  Carlyle  habit- 
ually accompanied  Carlyle  in  his  visits, 
or,  if  she  at  any  time  declined  an  invita- 
tion, the  refusal  v;as  given  by  her  own 
desire.  Mr.  Froude  gives  an  animated 
and  accurate  description  of  the  society  in 
which  Carlyle  for  some  years  found  his 
chief  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Baring,  afterwards  Lord  Ashburton, 
one  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  the  high 
circle  of  English  public  life,  was  among  the 
first  to  recognize  Carlyle's  extraordinary  qual- 
ities. He  soon  became,  and  he  remained  to 
his  death,  the  most  intimate  and  attached  of 
Carlyle's  friends.  Lady  Harriet  was  a  gifted 
and  brilliant  woman,  who  cared  nothing  for  the 
frivolous  occupations  of  fashion.  She  sought 
out  and  surrounded  herself  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished persons  in  politics  and  literature, 
and  was  the  centre  of  a  planetary  system  in 
which  statesmen,  poets,  artists,  every  man  who 
had  raised  himself  into  notice  by  genuine  in- 
tellectual worth,  revolved  while  she  lived  as 
satellites.  By  Lady  Harriet,  Carlyle  was 
ardently  welcomed.  In  the  world  which  gath- 
ered about  herself  and  her  husband  he  found 
himself  among  persons  whom  he  could  more 
nearly  regard  as  his  equals  than  any  whom  he 
had  met  with  elsewhere.  He  was  thrown  into 
connection  with  the  men  who  were  carrying  on 
the  business  of  the  world,  in  a  sphere  where 
he  could  make  his  influence  felt  among  them. 
He  was,  perhaps,  at  one  time  ambitious  of 
taking  an  active  part  in  such  affairs  himself, 
and  of  "doing  something  more  for  the  world," 
as  Lord  Byron  said,  "than  writing  books  for 
it."  At  any  rate  his  visits  to  Bath  House,  and 
the  Grange,  Lord  Ashburton's  house  in  Hamp- 
shire, gave  him  great  enjoyment,  and  for  many 
years  as  much  of  his  leisure  as  he  could  spare 
was  spent  in  the  Ashburton  society. 


The  acquaintance  which  was  so  agreeable  tc 
himself  was  less  pleasant  to  Mrs.  Carlyle. 
She  was  intensely  proud  of  her  husband,  and 
wished  to  be  first  with  him.  .  .  .  When  she 
found  that  he  had  leisure  for  Bath  House, 
though  none  for  her,  she  became  jealous  and 
irritable.  She  was  herself  of  course  invited 
there,  but  the  wives  of  men  of  genius,  like  the 
wives  of  bishops,  do  not  take  the  social  rank 
of  their  husbands.  Women  understand  how 
to  make  each  other  uncomfortable  in  little 
ways  invisible  to  others,  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  soon 
perceived  that  she  was  admitted  into  those 
high  regions  for  her  husband's  sake  and  not 
for  her  own. 

It  may,  for  anything  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary, be  true  that  women  understand  how 
to  make  each  other  uncomfortable  in  little 
ways  ;  but  it  was  not  true  of  Lady  Ash- 
burton. She  was  the  most  magnanimous 
of  women,  and  she  had  no  little  ways. 
In  her  house,  if  in  no  other,  the  wives  of 
her  friends  took  the  social  rank  of  their 
husbands,  and  of  some  of  them  I  can  say 
from  my  own  knowledge  that  they  became 
warmly  attached  to  Lady  Ashburton. 

It  appears  from  the  letters  that  Mrs. 
Carlyle  sometimes  willingly  visited  the 
Grange  while  her  husband  remained  ia 
London. 

But  for  a  cold  [she  writes  in  December,  1850] 
I  should  have  been  now  at  the  Grange,  where 
I  had  engaged  myself  to  be  on  the  loth.  The 
month  of  country,  of  pure  air  and  green  fields 
might  have  done  me  good,  but  I  felt  quite 
cowardly  before  the  prospect  of  so  much  dress- 
ing for  dinner  and  talking  for  effect,  especially 
as  I  was  to  have  gone  this  time  on  my  own 
basis,  Mr.  C.  being  too  busy  with  his  book  to 
waste  a  month  at  present,  besides  having  a 
sacred  horror  of  the  several  lots  of  children 
who  were  to  be  there,  and  the  bother  about 
whom  drove  him  out  of  all  patience  last  year. 

There  is  nothing  here  about  little  ways, 
or  the  power  of  women  to  make  each 
other  uncomfortable.  The  shyness  about 
dressing  for  dinner  is  quite  intelligible; 
and  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  excusably  mistaken 
if  she  thought  that  the  practice  of  talking 
for  effect  was  encouraged  by  the  master 
or  mistress  of  the  Grange. 

In  his  "Reminiscences,"  Carlyle  de- 
scribes her  first  visit  to  Addiscombe, 
Lord  Ashburton's  villa,  near  Croydon. 

This  time  I  had  at  once  joined  the  company 
under  the  shady  trees  on  their  beautiful  lawn  ; 
and  my  little  woman,  in  five  minutes,  her  dress 
all  adjusted,  came  stepping  out  round  the  cor- 
ner of  the  house,  with  such  a  look  of  lovely 
innocence,  modesty,  ingenuousness,  powerfully 
suppressed  humility,  and  radiances  of  native 
cleverness,  intelligence,  and  dignity  toward  the 
great  ladies  and  great  gentlemen ;  it  seems  to 
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me  at  this  moment  I  have  never  seen  a  more 
beautiful  expression  of  a  human  face.  Oh,  my 
dearest,  my  dearest,  that  cannot  now  know  how 
dear ! 

If  Mrs.  Carlyle  at  any  time  felt  embar- 
rassment in  the  society  which  she  thus 
entered,  she  deserves  credit  for  having 
always  appeared  in  it  perfectly  at  her 
ease.  She  took  her  share  in  conversa- 
tion, and  she  formed  friendly  relations 
with  several  of  the  other  guests  of  the 
house.  But  for  painful  disclosures,  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  made  public,  the 
distress  which  she  seems  to  have  suffered 
would  never  have  been  known  to  those 
who  were  not  in  the  secret.  Notwith- 
standing his  expressions  of  remorse,  I 
doubt  whether  Carlyle  to  the  last  under- 
stood the  extent,  or  even  the  nature,  of 
her  jealous  feeling.  The  evidence  against 
him,  which  has  been  with  conscientious 
industry  collected  by  Mr.  Froude,  would 
probably  have  surprised  the  unconscious 
offender.  Miss  Geraldine  Jewsbury,  Mrs. 
Carlyle's  most  intimate  friend,  has,  at  Mr. 
Froude's  request,  furnished  him  with  a 
statement  which,  as  it  must  be  assumed, 
contains  a  faithful  account  of  the  impres- 
sions which  she  received  from  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle's conversation  at  the  time.  If  Miss 
Jewsbury  is  not  in  all  respects  strictly 
accurate,  she  needs  no  excuse  for  taking 
the  part  of  her  friend  against  her  friend's 
husband,  and  her  friend's  husband's 
friend. 

She  was  miserable,  more  abidingly  and  in- 
tensely miserable  than  words  can  utter.  The 
misery  was  a  reality,  no  matter  whether  her 
imagination  made  it  or  not.  .  .  .  Any  other 
wife  would  have  laughed  at  Mr.  C.'s  bewitch- 
ment with  Lady  A.,  but  to  her  there  was  a 
complicated  aggravation  which  made  it  very 
hard  to  endure.  Lady  A.  was  admired  for 
sayings  and  doings  for  which  she  was  snubbed. 
She  saw  through  Lady  A.'s  little  ways  and 
grande-dame  manners,  and  knew  what  they 
were  worth. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  Lady  Ash- 
burton  had  no  little  ways;  and  her  man- 
ners, although  they  well  became  a  great 
lady,  were  the  reverse  of  what  Miss  Jews- 
bury probably  means  to  suggest.  1  think 
Miss  Jewsbury  was  not  acquainted  with 
Lady  Ashburton  ;  and  indeed  she  is  evi- 
dently repeating  phrases  used  in  her  anger 
by  Mrs.  Carlyle. 

Lady  A.  was  excessively  capricious  towards 
her,  and  made  her  feel  that  they  cared  more 
about  hitji  than  about  her.  She  was  never 
allowed  to  visit  anywhere  but  at  the  Grange  ; 
and  the  mortifications  and  vexations  which  she 
felt,  though  they  were   often  and  often  self- 


made,  were  none  the  less  intolerable  to  her. 
At  first  she  was  charmed  with  Lady  A.,  but 
soon  found  that  she  had  no  real  hold  upon 
her,  nor  ever  could  or  would  have.  Her  suffer- 
ings were  real,  intense,  and  at  times  too  griev- 
ous to  be  borne.  C.  did  not  understand  all. 
this,  and  only  felt  her  to  be  unreasonable. 

The  most  malignant  of  all  commenta- 
tors on  Mr.  Froude's  publication  has  not 
hesitated  to  convert  Miss  Jewsbury's  mys- 
terious and  ill-chosen  phrase  *'  bewitch- 
ment" into  the  offensive  assertion  that 
Carlyle  was  "  besotted  ;"  and  he  repeats 
the  statement  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  for- 
bidden to  visit  elsewhere  than  at  the 
Grange,  though  the  letters  themselves 
abundantly  show,  as  he  perceives,  that 
Miss  Jewsbury  was  mistaken.  Her  error 
probably  arises  from  Carlyle's  objection 
to  his  wife's  acceptance  of  an  invitation 
from  a  lady,  a  stranger  to  both,  with  whom 
Miss  Jewsbury  was  staying.  His  wish 
that  his  wife  should  constantly  accom- 
pany him  in  his  visits  to  the  Grange 
ought  to  have  convinced  her  that  her  irri- 
tation was  unreasonable  or  exaggerated. 
The  grievance  is  not  so  much  that  Car- 
lyle is  unjustly  judged,  as  that  his  mem- 
ory should  be  dragged  before  the  tribunal 
of  popular  opinion  to  be  judged  at  all. 
The  Rhadamanthine  severity  of  his  biog- 
rapher is  illustrated  by  a  careful  insist- 
ence on  less  serious  charges.  To  a  series 
of  letters  in  1843,  which  needed  no  expla- 
nation, a  note  is  prefixed  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  attention  to  a  supposed  instance 
of  selfishness  or  neglect. 

The  house  in  Cheyne  Row  requiring  paint 
and  other  readjustments,  Carlyle  had  gone  on 
a  visit  to  Wales,  leaving  his  wife  to  endure  the 
confusion  and  superintend  the  workmen  along 
with  her  maid. 

No  sensible  woman  desires  the  presence 
of  her  husband  when  a  small  house  is 
turned  upside  down  by  painters  and  car- 
penters. 

You  see  [says  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  her  first  letter 
to  Carlyle  in  Wales]  you  do  so  hate  commo- 
tion that  this  house  gets  no  periodical  clean- 
ings like  other  people's,  and  one  must  make 
the  most  of  your  absence. 

Neither  husband  nor  wife  foresaw  that, 
forty  years  later,  indignant  moralists 
would  revile  his  memory  on  the  ground  of 
an  arrangement  which  suited  them  both, 
and  which  concerned  and  concerns  no 
other  human  being. 

While  Carlyle,  in  the  morbid  depression 
which  followed  his  wife's  death  and  in  the 
chronic  melancholy  of  his  laier  years, 
laments  with  mournful  reiteration  his  for- 
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mer  blindness  to  her  sufferings,  he  never 
confesses  intentional  neglect.  Least  of 
all  does  he  regret  the  long-continued 
friendship  which  had  at  one  time  caused 
her  discontent.  One  of  his  notes  in- 
serted at  the  proper  date  in  the  collected 
letters,  records  how 

At  Paris,  on  her  way  home  from  Nice,  Lady 
Ashburton  (born  Lady  Harriet  Montagu)  sud- 
denly died  —  suddenly  to  the  doctors  and  those 
who  believed  them,  in  which  number,  fondly 
hoping  against  hope,  was  I.  A  sad  and  greatly 
interesting  event  to  me  and  to  many  !  The 
most  queen-like  woman  I  had  ever  known  or 
seen.  The  honor  of  her  constant  regard  had 
for  ten  years  back  been  amongst  my  proudest 
and  most  valued  possessions  ;  but  now  gone  — 
forever  gone.  ...  In  no  society,  English  or 
other,  had  I  seen  the  equal  or  the  second  of 
this  great  lady  that  was  gone;  by  nature  and 
culture /adle prznceps  she,  I  think,  of  all  great 
ladies  I  have  ever  seen. 

Carlyle's  noble  eulogy,  which  was  as 
just  as  it  was  eloquent,  bears  no  trace 
of  the  "bewitchment"  or  the  "besot- 
ted"  condition  which  has  been  imagined 
through  pardonable  prejudice,  or  invented 
by  discreditable  spite.  The  wife  of  a 
man  of  genius  might  perhaps  naturally 
resent  his  judgment  that  another  woman 
had  no  equal  or  second  ;  but  there  must 
be  faithful  and  devoted  husbands  in  the 
world  whose  wives  are  even  in  their  opin- 
ion not  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  their 
sex.  Mrs.  Carlyle,  though  she  was  never 
just  to  Lady  Ashburton,  said,  after  her 
first  visit,  — 

This  Lady  Harriet  Baring  with  whom  we 
have  been  staying  is  the  cleverest  woman  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life. 

She  proceeds  to  express  a  doubt  whether 
she  ever  would  be  anything  other  than 
the  most  amusing  and  graceful  woman  of 
her  time.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
Carlyle,  if  he  had  understood  his  wife's 
feelings,  would  have  sacrificed  to  her  ex- 
acting temper  the  chief  pleasure  of  his 
life.  If  she  had  possessed  the  will  and 
the  power  to  withdraw  him  from  the  first 
congenial  society  he  had  ever  known,  she 
would  have  inflicted  an  irreparable  injury 
on  him,  and  perhaps  indirectly  on  herself. 
In  the  sunshine  of  that  pleasant  region  all 
his  nature  seemed  to  expand.  He  was 
nowhere  else  so  bright,  so  communicative, 
and  so  cheerful ;  and  his  conversation 
rose  even  above  its  ordinary  standard.  I 
have  often  since  regretted  that  I  had  not 
the  industry  to  take  notes,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Boswell,  of  his  profuse  outpourings 
of  imagination  and  humor.  A  few  half- 
forgotten    scraps   and   fragments    inade- 


quately represent  a  colloquial,  or  rather 
an  oral  faculty,  which  has  seldom  or  never 
been  equalled  or  approached.  As  to  the 
value,  or  even  the  meaning,  of  his  doc- 
trines there  might  be  differences  of  opin- 
ion ;  but  many  competent  judges  whom  I 
have  consulted  agree  to  the  full  extent  in 
my  admiration  of  his  inexhaustible  fertil- 
ity and  of  his  brilliant  expression.  His 
preference  for  the  Grange,  or  Addiscombe, 
or  Bath  House,  was  explained  by  sufficient 
reasons.  As  Mr.  P'roude  says,  he  was 
now  for  the  first  time  in  the  society  of 
his  equals,  and  he  was  brought  into  con- 
nection with  those  who  carried  on  the 
business  of  the  world.  Mr.  Froude  has 
probably  reason  for  adding  that  he  may 
have  hoped  himself  to  exercise  practical 
influence;  but  the  only  political  function 
for  which  he  could  in  any  circumstances 
have  been  qualified  was  that  of  a  con- 
fidential and  irresponsible  adviser  to  some 
ruling  statesman.  The  position  of  Wil- 
liam V.  Humboldt  at  the  court  of  Frederic 
William  IV.,  as  the  king's  non-ofiicial 
counsellor  and  daily  companion,  is  only 
possible  under  a  personal  government. 
If  Carlyle  had  himself  any  ambition  of  the 
kind  his  dream  must  have  been  soon  dis- 
pelled. The  social  enjoyment  remained. 
He  had  previously  known  many  persons 
of  ability  and  eminence ;  some  among 
them  of  the  highest  intellectual  rank;  but 
he  saw  his  London  acquaintances  occa- 
sionally and  separately  with  an  admixture 
of  mediocrity  and  commonplace.  The 
results  of  his  later  experience  are  con- 
tained in  a  passage  of  his  biography  of 
his  wife  :  — 

Certain  of  the  aristocracy,  however,  did  seem 
to  me  still  very  noble,  and  with  due  limitation 
of  the  wholly  worthless  (none  of  whom  had  we 
to  do  with)  I  should  vote  at  present  that,  of 
classes  known  to  me  in  England,  the  aristocracy 
(with  its  perfection  of  human  politeness,  its 
continual  grace  of  bearing  and  action,  steadfast 
honor,  light  address,  and  cheerful  stoicism),  if 
you  see  well  into  it,  is  actually  yet  the  best  of 
English  classes.  Deep  in  it  we  never  were  — 
promenaders  on  the  shore  rather ;  but  I  have 
known  it  too,  and  formed  deliberate  judgment 
as  above.  My  dear  one  in  theory  did  not  go 
so  far,  I  think,  in  that  direction,  in  fact  was 
not  at  the  pains  to  form  much  "theory;  "  but 
no  eye  in  the  world  was  quicker  than  hers  for 
individual  specimens,  and  to  the  last  she  had 
great  pleasure  in  assorting  more  or  less  with 
the  select  of  them.  Lady  William  Russell, 
Dowager  Lady  Sandwich,  Lady,  etc.,  etc.  (and 
not  in  over  quantity).  I  remember  at  first 
sight  of  the  first  Lady  Ashburton  (who  was  far 
from  regularly  beautiful,  but  was  probably  the 
chief  of  all  those  great  ladies),  she  said  of  her 
to  me,  "  Something  in  her  like  a  heathen  god- 
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dess,"  which  was  a  true  reading,  and  in  a  case 
not  plain  at  all,  but  oftener  mistaken  than 
rightly  taken. 

Here  again  the  tone  in  which  Lady  Ash- 
burton  is  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  con- 
nection in  which  she  is  placed  with  Mrs. 
Carlyle,  imply  a  total  unconsciousness  of 
any  questionable  conduct  or  feeling. 

Lord  Houghton  has  given  in  his  "  Mon- 
ographs "  an  accurate  and  vivid  account 
of  Lady  Ashburton's  conversation  :  — 

I  do  not  know  [he  says]  how  I  can  better 
describe  this  faculty  than  as  the  fullest  and 
freest  exercise  of  an  intellectual  gaiety  that 
presented  the  most  agreeable  and  amusing  pic- 
tures in  few  and  varied  words,  making  high 
comedy  out  of  daily  life,  and  relieving  sound 
sense  and  serious  observation  with  imaginative 
contrasts  and  delicate  surprises.  .  .  .  While 
persons  cognisant  of  the  wit,  and  appreciative 
of  her  rapidity  of  movement  and  dexterity  of 
fence,  were  fully  sympathetic  with  Princess 
Lieven's  judgment,  "  quHl  vaiidrait  bien  s'abon- 
ner  pour  entendre  causer  cette  femme^''  there 
were  many  estimable  people  to  whom  the  elec- 
tric transition  from  grave  to  gay  was  thoroughly 
distasteful.  ...  It  was  in  truth  a  joyous  sin- 
cerity that  no  conventionalities  could  restrain, 
a  festive  nature  flowering  through  the  artificial 
soil  of  elevated  life. 

Lord  Houghton  would,  as  I  infer  from 
other  passages,  agree  with  me  that  Lady 
Ashburton's  influence  on  the  intercourse 
of  her  guests  was  as  remarkable  as  her 
own  conversation.  She  was  not  less 
great  as  a  conductor  than  as  a  performer, 
though,  with  the  single  exception  of  Car- 
lyle, she  was  always  the  best  talker,  and 
without  exception  the  best  converser  in 
the  room.  To  her  intimate  acquaintances, 
in  conversation  or  in  familiar  letters  she 
was  still  more  amusing.  Lady  Ashburton 
was  the  only  woman  whom  I  ever  knew 
whose  playfulness  sometimes  took  the 
form,  not  uncommon  among  humorous 
men,  of  comic  fiction  or  grotesque  exag- 
geration. I  remember,  in  an  animated 
liistory  of  the  sorrows  of  a  neglected  child- 
hood, a  cruel  governess  who  locked  up-and 
starved  her  pupil,  and  a  kind  housemaid 
who  fed  the  prisoner  through  the  keyhole 
with  toasted  cheese  poured  through  a 
quill.  The  anecdote  was  not  the  less  in- 
teresting because  the  feat  appeared  to  me 
physically  impossible.  She  had,  perhaps, 
modified  and  improved  a  quotation  which 
she  once  sent  me  from  the  sermon  of  the 
previous  Sunday,  to  the  effect  that  "the 
Scriptures  are  very  obscure,  and  were 
never  meant  to  be  understood;  for  what 
might  not  have  been  the  consequence  if 
they  had  been  ?"     Of  the  good  sense  and 


the  right  feeling  of  her  graver  discourse 
I  have  no  intention  of  speaking  further, 
except  to  say  that  her  force  of  character 
was  shown  by  her  tacit  rejection  of  all 
Carlyle's  heterodox  and  subversive  doc- 
trines. She  sometimes  expressed  wonder 
at  her  good  fortune  in  having  been  admit- 
ted to  the  intimate  friendship  of  such  a 
man  ;  but  she  asserted  her  privilege  as  a 
woman  to  trust  her  own  feelings  rather 
than  any  dogmatic  or  anti-dogmatic  teach- 
ing. Although  her  political  friends  were 
for  the  most  part  Whigs,  and  notwith- 
standing her  constant  intercourse  with 
the  most  eloquent  of  heretics,  her  own 
predilections,  temporal  and  spiritual,  were 
always  in  favor  of  ancient  beliefs  and  es- 
tablished institutions.  It  was  one  of  her 
favorite  paradoxes  that  she  liked  no  one 
more  or  less  for  liking  or  disliking  her- 
self ;  but  she  must  really  have  regarded 
with  grateful  complacency  the  admiration 
and  attachment  of  the  chief  among  her 
friends.  An  anecdote  which  she  once 
sent  me  illustrates  her  full  appreciation  of 
Carlyle's  minor  peculiarities  :  — 

The  Carlyles  had  a  maid  some  two  years 
ago  who  was  untidy,  useless  in  all  wavs,  but 
"abounding  in  grace,"  and  in  consequent  cen- 
sure of  every  one  above  or  below  her,  and  of 
everything  she  couldn't  understand.  After  a 
long  apostrophe  one  day,  as  she  was  bringing 
in  dinner,  Carlyle  ended  with  "And  this  I  can 
tell  you,  that  if  you  don't  carry  the  dishes 
straight,  so  as  not  to  spill  the  gravy,  so  far 
from  being  tolerated  in  heaven,  you  won't  be 
even  tolerated  on  earth."  I  often  feel  as  if  I 
was  spilling  that  gravy. 

The  story  has  an  incidental  interest, 
because  it  must  almost  certainly  have 
been  told  to  Lady  Ashburton  by  Mrs. 
Carlyle.  There  could  scarcely  at  the  time 
have  been  an  extreme  feeling  of  dislike 
on  the  part  of  the  narrator;  and  a  woman 
given  to  the  "little  ways"  which  Mr. 
Froude  and  Miss  Jewsbury  condemn 
would  not  have  accepted  and  repeated  the 
story. 

Without  the  friendship  which  has  given 
rise  to  so  much  officious  criticism,  Car- 
lyle's life  would  have  been  impoverished 
and  stunted.  Notwithstanding  his  hum- 
ble birth  and  rustic  training  he  was  keenly 
sensible  to  refinement  of  character  and 
manner,  and  his  own  demeanor,  though 
not  conventional,  was  gracious  and  on  fit 
occasions  courtly.  He  seemed  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  all  the  habitual  visit- 
ors at  the  Grange,  though  they  varied 
widely  in  character  and  circumstances. 
Among  the  number  were  Lord  Lansdowne, 
Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Gran- 
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ville,  Lord  Canning,  Lord  Houghton,  Lord 
Elcho,  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  Mr.  Twisleton, 
and  Mr.  Brookfield.  Lord  Aberdeen, 
wiiom  Lord  and  Lady  Ash  burton  greatly 
respected  and  esteemed,  was,  I  believe, 
an  occasional  visitor.  One  of  the  oldest 
and  most  intimate  friends  of  the  family 
was  Mr.  Eliice,  surnamed  the  bear,  and 
the  contrast  between  his  cynical  and  pro- 
saic sagacity  and  Carlyle's  vaguely  elo- 
quent inspiration  never  impaired  their 
mutual  good  understanding.  Carried 
away  by  his  own  rapid  flow  of  thought 
and  language,  Carlyle  sometimes  forgot 
whom  he  was  addressing.  I  remember 
his  quoting  a  real  or  apocryphal  speech 
made  by  the  elder  Pitt  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  in  answer  to  a  statement  of 
the  duke's  that  it  was  impossible  to  have 
a  certain  expedition  ready  at  the  required 
moment :  — 

*'  If,"  said  the  imperious  secretary  in  Car- 
lyle's version,  "  the  money  and  the  men  are  not 
ready  on  Thursday  next  at  ten  o'clock,  your 
Grace's  head  shall  roll  at  your  Grace's  feet." 
That  [continued  Carlyle  in  a  tone  of  eloquent 
indignation]  is  the  way  to  speak  to  an  incapable 
minister. 

At  this  point  he  remembered  that  he 
was  thundering  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert,  then  minister  of  war,  and  his 
ready  apology  ended  in  a  good-humored 
laugh,  in  which  they  both  heartily  joined. 
I  have  heard  Carlyle  accuse  himself  of  a 
still  more  untoward  mistake  of  the  same 
nature.  He  had  once  been  expatiating 
on  the  miraculous  effects  of  discipline 
as  exhibited  in  a  seventy-four-gun  ship, 
manned  by  a  rabble  swept  together  in  the 
old  times  by  crimps  and  press-gangs  :  — . 

In  a  few  months  [Carlyle  said]  the  ship  has 
become  a  perfect  machine,  worked  with  unde- 
viating  regularity,  and  if  she  meets  a  French- 
man of  her  own  size  she  blows  her  into  atoms. 

Prince  Jerome  Napoleon,  whom  he  was 
addressing,  may,  perhaps,  have  been  less 
placable  than  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert.  At 
the  Grange  and  elsewhere  Carlyle  en- 
gaged in  frequent  encounters  with  a  friend 
in  whose  society  he  always  delighted,  a 
humorist  like  himself,  though  of  a  differ- 
ent type.  When  the  prophet  was  most 
in  earnest  he  was  met  by  an  apparently 
latitudinarian  indifference  to  austere  moral 
rules;  and  his  consequent  indignation 
only  provoked  still  more  ostentatious  dis- 
plays of  ethical  laxity.  I  have  been  often 
reminded  by  their  contests  of  a  match 
between  a  secutor  and  a  I'etiarins  in  the 
arena.  The  fierce  onslaught  of  the  swords- 
man was  again  and  again  batfied  and  en- 


tangled in  the  meshes  of  an  ingenious 
sophism;  and  it  was  sometimes  difficult 
to  award  the  prize  of  victory.  Carlyle 
had,  perhaps,  the  best  of  it  on  an  occa- 
sion when  he  was  urging  his  friend  to  use 
his  influence  as  a  member  of  Parliament 
to  effect  some  object  which,  as  both 
agreed,  was  desirable.  The  member  ob- 
jected that  he  could  do  nothing,  because 
his  constituents  took  no  interest  in  the 
matter. 

Your  constituents  !  [said  the  moralist].  Do 
you  think  that  at  the  Day  of  Judgment,  when 
you  are  asked  why  you  did  not  perform  this 
plain  duty,  it  will  be  any  answer  to  say  that 
your  constituents  did  not  care  ?  It  will  be  you 
that  will  be  damned,  and  not  your  constituents. 

The  contingency  was,  I  believe,  averted, 
as  the  task  which  Carlyle  sought  to  im- 
pose on  his  friend  was  afterwards  under- 
taken and  successfully  accomplished. 

I  had  known  Carlyle  for  some  years  be- 
fore I  first  met  him  at  the  Grange,  but  it 
is,  perhaps,  because  I  knew  him  there 
best  that  the  recently  published  descrip- 
tions of  his  character  as  harsh  and  gloomy 
have  surprised  me,  as  they  have  shocked 
his  admirers,  and  created  a  general  preju- 
dice against  his  character.  My  recollec- 
tions are  of  almost  uniform  geniality  and 
of  unfailing  courtesy,  though  his  cheer- 
fulness might  not  be  always  undisturbed. 
Even  his  satirical  epigrams  were  gener- 
ally free  from  bitterness  ;  and  they  often 
condensed  some  tenable  view  of  a  char- 
acter into  a  few  words.  A  laudatory  con- 
versation among  some  of  the  remaining 
guests  after  the  visit  of  an  eminent  me- 
chanical engineer  to  the  Grange  was 
summed  up  by  Carlyle  in  the  remark  that 
"he  seemed  to  be  a  clean,  veracious 
smith."  Many  years  before,  as  I  walked 
away  with  him  from  a  house  where  a  friend 
whom  he  then  loved  above  all  others  had 
discussed  various  topics  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, he  said  by  way  of  comment,  "  He 
has  the  mind  of  a  kangaroo."  He  liked 
and  respected  Cobden,  and  I  think  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  the  only  leg- 
islative measure  in  which  he  at  any  time 
took  a  genuine  interest,  but  becoming  tired 
of  the  praises  bestowed  on  the  hero  of  the 
day  after  his  great  success,  he  once  de- 
scribed him  as  "  an  inspired  bagman  who 
believed  in  a  calico  millennium."  Cob- 
den's  biographer  has  proved  with  super- 
fluous cogency  that  the  imputation  was 
undeserved.  The  first  Athenian  who 
proposed  to  ostracise  Aristides  may  per- 
haps have  indulged  in  some  similar  epi- 
gram.    It  was  in  a  conversation  with  Cob- 
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den  himself,  and  under  similar  provoca- 
tion, that  Carlyle  enunciated  the  well- 
known  proposition,  that  the  Americans 
had  done  nothing  except  that  they  had 
produced,  with  unexampled  rapidity,  eigh- 
teen millions  of  the  greatest  bores  on  the 
surface  of  this  earth.  In  one  of  his  letters 
to  Emerson,  who  had  gently  remonstrat- 
ed against  his  outrageous  assertion,  he 
graciously  admits  that  there  may  perhaps 
be  eighteen  thousand  Americans  to  whom 
the  charge  cannot  fairly  be  applied.  In 
all  these  cases  he  indulged  his  humorous 
propensity  without  thinking  it  necessary 
to  cultivate  either  literal  accuracy  or  dis- 
passionate justice.  The  peevish  harsh- 
ness of  the  personal  judgments  which  are 
unfortunately  preserved  in  his  "  Reminis- 
cences "  were  evidently  products  of  sor- 
row and  disease.  No  humorist  or  eloquent 
talker  could  be  more  inadequately  repre- 
sented by  the  quotation  of  a  few  sayings, 
accidentally  and  perhaps  imperfectly  re- 
membered ;  for  the  most  remarkable 
characteristic  of  Carlyle  in  conversation 
was  spontaneous  abundance  of  thought 
and  language.  He  was  not  at  his  best  in 
his  occasional  declamations  against  the 
vices  of  the  age.  It  mattered  little  for 
social  purposes  that  his  denunciations 
were  frequently  unjust  or  exaggerated.  It 
was  a  more  serious  drawback  that  he 
sometimes  lashed  himself  into  anger  as 
he  spoke,  and  that  the  patience  of  his 
hearers  was  tried,  as  well  as  his  own  tem- 
per. Lady  Ashburton's  tact  and  her  well- 
deserved  influence  over  the  orator  often 
averted  the  mischief.  Her  skill  in  turn- 
ing the  conversation  usually  sufficed  to 
divert  Carlyle's  attention  from  the  degen- 
eracy of  the  age  ;  and  sometimes  she  re- 
called him  in  a  moment  to  cheerfulness  by 
a  few  words  of  extravagant  parody  deliv- 
ered in  his  own  accent  and  tone.  I  re- 
member at  least  one  instance  in  which 
Mrs.  Carlyle  interfered  with  equal  suc- 
cess. Wliile  he  was  expatiating  at  un- 
usual length  on  the  paramount  duty  of 
silence,  his  wife,  perhaps  noticing  or  an- 
ticipating a  smile  on  the  face  of  some  lis- 
tener, touched  him  lightly  on  the  arm. 
"Why,"  he  said  with  momentary  impa- 
tience, *•  do  you  touch  me  1  But,"  he  went 
on  without  a  pause,  relaxing  into  a  pleas- 
ant laugh,  "  I  know  very  well  why  you 
touched  me,  and  you  were  quite  right.  1 
had  much  better  practise  silence  than 
preach  it."  There  was  happily  no  danger 
of  his  conforming  too  strictly  to  his  own 
precept.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  he 
occupied  more  than  an  average  share  of 
the  conversation,  or  that  he  declined  dis- 


cussion and  argument ;  but  those  who 
appreciated  him  were  generally  content  to 
listen,  if  they  were  wise,  and  they  had  no 
desire  to  analyze  or  disprove  his  pictur- 
esque prophecies.  Almost  the  only  occa- 
sion on  which  I  remember  to  have  heard 
Carlyle  engaged  in  an  elaborate  defence 
of  his  opinions  or  assertions  was  at  a 
breakfast-party  in  London,  against  an  op- 
ponent no  less  formidable  than  Lord  Ma- 
caulay.  The  subject  of  dispute  was  the 
character  of  Henry  Cromwell,  whom  Lord 
Macaulay  described,  in  words  quoted 
from  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  "Memoirs,"  as 
"a  deboshed  cavalier."  Carlyle  main- 
tained not  only  that  the  charge  was  unjust, 
but  that  Henry  Cromwell  was  an  able  and 
upright  statesman.  Both  disputants  were 
equally  vigorous  and  voluble;  but,  not 
pretending  to  have  any  independent  opin- 
ion on  the  question,  I  observed  that  Car- 
lyle referred  to  many  contemporary  au- 
thorities, while  Lord  Macaulay,  at  the  end 
of  every  rhetorical  period,  invariably  re- 
verted to  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  de- 
boshed cavalier.  "  I  have  read,"  Carlyle 
once  answered,  not  without  impatience, 
"  all  that  that  shrill  female  ever  wrote,  and 
I  can  assert  that  she  knew  nothing  of 
Henry  Cromwell.  I  have  read  every  ex- 
isting letter  which  she  wrote,  and  all  that 
is  written  about  him,  and  know  that  he 
was  not  a  deboshed  cavalier."  The  only 
other  speaker  who  intervened  was  Sir 
George  Lewis,  whose  sceptical  instinct 
never  failed  him.  In  answer  to  Carlyle's 
argument  from  the  letters  he  suggested 
that  Henry  Cromwell,  when  he  was  lord 
deputy  in  Ireland,  probably  saved  himself 
the  trouble  of  writing,  by  merely  signing 
letters  written  by  his  secretary.  I  forget 
whether  Lord  Macaulay  accepted  the  aid 
of  his  unexpected  ally.  Mr.  Trevelyan,  I 
think,  somewhere  expresses  regret  that 
Lord  Macaulay  never  appreciated  the 
merits  of  some  of  his  greatest  contempo- 
raries, especially  of  Carlyle.  As  usual  in 
such  cases,  the  neglect  or  distaste  was 
reciprocal.  Little  as  Carlyle  liked  inter- 
ruption or  contradiction,  he  was  always 
ready  to  recognize  in  his  turn  any  happy 
remark  or  appropriate  anecdote,  and  he 
had  the  great  merit  of  being  a  hearty 
laugher.  He  sometimes  derived  extreme 
amusement  from  the  most  extravagant 
forms  of  humor.  In  two  or  three  days  he 
repeated  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  limes,  with 
bursts  of  unextinguishable  laughter,  a 
story  which  he  had,  I  think,  heard  from 
Mr.  Tennyson,  of  some  Scotch  gentlemen 
who  in  the  good  old  times  had  a  three- 
days'  bout  of  steady  drinking.     Late  on 
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the  third  day  one  of  the  party,  pointing  to 
another,  said  to  his  neighbor,  "  The  laird 
looks  unco  gash."  "Gash  !"  was  the  an- 
swer, "  he  may  weel  look  gash,  as  he  has 
been  deid  these  twa  days."  I  heard  the 
story  for  the  last  time  as  we  came  away 
from  a  house  where  he  had  been  dining, 
and  Carlyle  must  have  surprised  his  fel- 
low passengers  in  a  Chelsea  omnibus 
•which  he  entered  before  he  had  done 
laughing. 

The  substance  of  Carlyle's  most  pessi- 
mist harangues  was  luckily  not  such  as 
to  offend  the  feelings  or  prejudices  of  his 
hearers.  It  was  not  difficult  to  bear  with 
equanimity  the  announcement  that  the 
human  race,  and  especially  the  English 
nation,  were  sinking  lower  and  lower  into 
perdition.  Community  or  universality  of 
guilt  and  of  wretchedness  has  a  tendency 
to  mitigate  both  remorse  and  alarm  ;  and 
the  occupation  of  listening  to  a  witty  and 
eloquent  discourse  among  agreeable  com- 
pany in  a  pleasant  drawing-room  was  not 
profoundly  depressing.  Carlyle  never 
concerned  himself  with  party  politics; 
and  in  his  later  years  he  had  become  to  a 
great  extent  reconciled  to  existing  eccle- 
siastical arrangements.  When  I  first 
knew  him  he  was  in  the  habit  of  antici- 
pating with  much  complacency  the  early 
collapse  of  the  Church  of  England.  I 
remember  a  parable  which  he  related  in 
answer  to  a  remark  that  great  energy  was 
at  that  time  shown  in  building  and  restor- 
ing churches. 

When  [he  said]  I  lived  in  Annandale,  it  was 
well  known  that  any  farmer  who  was  about  to 
become  bankrupt,  was  sure  to  appear  at  Dum- 
fries fair  in  a  pair  of  new  top-boots.  The  poor 
old  Church  of  England  is  now  putting  on  her 
new  boots. 

About  the  same  time  he  paid  a  visit, 
which  is  mentioned  in  one  of  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle's letters,  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
at  Abergwili.  Bishop  Thirlwall,  whose 
"hard,  grey  mind,"  as  Lady  Ashburton 
happily  called  it,  was  relieved  by  a  strong 
vein  of  sarcastic  humor,  complained  to  a 
friend  of  the  difficulty  which  he  had  felt 
in  asking  any  of  his  neighbors  to  meet 
Carlyle.  "  I  was  certain,"  he  said,  "  that 
none  of  them  had  ever  heard  his  name, 
and  that  they  would  all  identify  him  with 
Richard  Carlile  "  (an  obscure  publisher 
who  used  to  be  frequently  prosecuted  for 
profane  libels),  "and  I  thought,"  contin- 
ued the  bishop,  "  that  Carlyle's  conversa- 
tion would  tend  to  confirm  the  impres- 
sion." 

Long  afterwards  he   reconsidered  his 


early  judgment,  and  in  spite  of  his  odd 
mixture  of  Calvinistic  habits  of  thought 
with  extremely  heretical  opinions,  he 
often  declared  that  the  Church  of  En- 
gland had  more  to  say  for  itself  than  any 
other  religions  organization.  Even  at  the 
date  of  the  "  Latter-day  Pamphlets  "  he 
had  begun  to  regard  bishops  with  tolera- 
tion. "  A  bishop,"  he  writes,  "  is  at  least 
a  gentleman." 

I  am  not  avvare  how  far  his  personal 
liking  for  Bishop  Wilberforce  may  have 
affected  his  judgment.  They  suited  one 
another  well,  whenever  they  met  at  the 
Grange  or  elsewhere.  Once  they  were 
seen  riding  together  up  Portland  Place 
on  their  way  to  an  Islington  dog-show,  the 
bishop  in  his  proper  costume,  and  Car- 
lyle in  his  well-known  slouched  hat. 

One  of  the  principal  elements  in  Car- 
lyle's unequalled  eloqence  as  a  talker, 
was  a  vivid,  and  almost  stereoscopic,  im- 
agination. Every  circumstance  which  he 
mentioned,  every  object  which  he  de- 
scribed, seemed  to  be  immediately  present 
before  his  eyes.  It  has  been  well  said  of 
Dante  that  he  could  record  the  wonders 
of  hell  and  purgatory  and  heaven,  "be- 
cause he  has  been  there."  The  same 
apparent  reliance  on  actual  vision  may  be 
observed  in  Carlyle's  writings,  but  it  was 
perhaps  still  more  conspicuous  in  his 
conversation.  In  his  daily  rides  he  con- 
stantly called  the  attention  of  a  companion 
to  common  rural  sights,  affixing  to  an  ani- 
mal, or  a  crop,  or  a  cottage,  some  descrip- 
tion or  exhaustive  epithet  which  remained 
long  in  the  memory.  He  was  never  more 
agreeable  than  on  such  occasions,  in  the 
absence  of  all  causes  of  excitement.  It 
often  happened  that  something  which  he 
saw  reminded  him  of  his  own  border 
country,  and  of  the  unequalled  virtue  and 
wisdom  which  he  attributed  to  its  inhabi- 
tants as  he  knew  them  in  his  youth.  One 
of  his  favorites  was  an  Ecclefechan  black- 
smith who,  having  once  agreed  to  buy  a 
plot  of  ground,  refused  to  complete  his 
purchase  when  he  found  that  it  was  a 
leasehold,  with  only  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years  to  run."  "  Wha,"  said 
the  indignant  smith,  "is  to  have  it  after 
me.-*"  Another  remarkable  gift  which 
Carlyle  possessed  was  that  of  lucid  ar- 
rangement of  facts  and  arguments.  In  a 
ride  near  the  Grange  with  Carlyle  and 
Twisleton,  one  of  us  asked  him,  with 
reference  to  a  recently  published  volume, 
whether  Frederick  the  Great  had,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  Empire,  a  valid  title 
to  some  petty  territory  which  he  cl^'med, 
and  probably  occupied  with   his^  troops. 
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He  replied  in  a  narrative  which  may  have 
lasted  for  an  hour,  including  an  account 
of  all  the  pedigrees,  the  imperial  grants, 
the  family  compacts,  and  the  other  ele- 
ments of  the  controversy;  and  although 
the  question  was  one  of  secondary  inter- 
est, neither  of  his  hearers  was  impatient 
or  weary.  In  my  case,  professional  expe- 
rience perhaps  quickened  the  appreciation 
of  a  statement  which  resembled  the  sum- 
ming-up of  a  complicated  litigation  by 
Austin,  Thesiger,  or  Cockburn,  or  some 
other  great  master  of  forensic  exposition. 
The  historical  episode  was  itself  so  unim- 
portant that  it  is,  I  believe,  not  mentioned 
in  the  pubh'shed  life  of  Frederick.  He 
often  expressed  in  conversation,  as  in  his 
letters,  his  impatience  of  the  labor  of  his 
last  great  work.  The  task  was  the  more 
irksome  because  he  never  thoroughly 
sympathized  with  his  hero;  his  fatigue 
and  his  partial  distaste  for  the  subject 
account  for  the  disproportionate  haste 
with  which  he  huddles  up  in  a  few  pages 
the  history  of  Frederick's  reign  from  the 
end  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  to  his  death. 
Among  many  advantages  which  Car- 
lyle  derived  from  his  entrance  into  the 
society  at  Bath  House  and  the  Grange 
was  the  partial  or  total  dissipation  of 
many  personal  prejudices.  In  his  earlier 
writings  he  had  attacked  and  ridiculed 
Sir  Robert  Peel  under  the  absurd  nick- 
name of  Sir  Jabez  Windbag.  His  judg- 
ment had  been  formed  in  almost  total 
ignorance,  for  he  was  not  even  a  diligent 
reader  of  newspapers.  I  never  met  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  for  my  acquaintance  with 
Lord  and  Lady  Ashburton  only  began 
shortly  before  his  death  ;  but  he  had  been 
their  frequent  visitor,  and  he  unbent  with 
unusual  ease  in  their  home.  I  often 
heard  from  both  of  them,  and  their  ac- 
counts were  confirmed  by  Carlyle,  of  his 
pleasantness,  his  gaiety,  and  his  amusing 
stories.  Personal  knowledge  had  the  ef- 
fect of  thoroughly  converting  Carlyle,  who 
from  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  life  fully 
appreciated  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of 
the  (ormer  object  of  his  lampoons.  I  hap- 
pened long  afterwards  to  see,  though  I 
was  not  within  hearing,  a  less  complete 
reconciliation  of  the  same  kind.  Lord 
Palmerston,  during  his  last  administra- 
tion, was  placed  at  a  dinner-party  at  Bath 
House  on  tiie  opposite  side  from  Carlyle 
of  a  large  round  table.  While  Carlyle 
was  engaged  in  animated  talk,  Lord  Pal- 
merston leant  forward  and  listened,  and, 
as  if  unwilling  to  be  interrupted,  he  gave 
a  short  negative  answer  to  his  neighbor's 
inquiry  whether  he  had  ever  met  Mr.  Car- 


lyle before.  Before  the  party  had  been 
five  minutes  in  the  drawing-room,  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Carlyle  were  in  close 
conversation,  and  it  might  be  inferred 
from  Carlyle's  repeated  bursts  of  laughter, 
that  Lord  Palmerston's  conversation  was 
highly  amusing.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
his  stories  or  his  jokes  threw  much  light 
on  his  past  or  future  policy;  but  I  should 
be  surprised  to  find  that  from  that  time 
forward  Carlyle  continued  his  attacks  on 
the  minister.  A  third  interview  of  the 
same  character  was  more  deliberately 
contrived  three  or  four  years  ago.  A 
common  friend  was  anxious  to  bring  Car- 
lyle and  Lord  Beaconsfield  for  the  first 
and  last  time  together.  The  diplomatic 
adroitness  of  the  lady  who  projected  and 
executed  the  arduous  undertaking  has 
never  been  equalled  in  a  similar  transac- 
tion since  Boswell  induced  Johnson  to 
meet  Wilkes  at  Mr.  Dilly's  dinner-table. 
The  objection  was  not  on  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  part,  though  he  had,  together  with 
his  great  rival,  been  fiercely  denounced 
by  Carlyle  in  his  pamphlet  of  "Shooting 
Niagara."  With  a  generous  disregard  of 
personal  resentments,  Mr.  Disraeli,  soon 
after  his  accession  to  office  in  1874,  offered 
Carlyle,  in  a  letter  which  is  said  to  have 
been  a  model  of  good  taste  and  good  feel- 
ing, the  high  and  unusual  honor  of  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  Carlyle  had 
probably  no  ill-will  to  Lord-Beaconsfield, 
but  he  was  disturbed  by  the  prospect  of 
meeting  a  stranger.  At  last,  to  please  a 
friend  whom  he  justly  valued,  he  consented 
that  an  appointment  should  be  made  ;  but 
at  the  last  moment  he  sent  a  message  to 
say  that  he  was  unable  to  come.  By  vigor- 
ous measures  the  final  difficulty  was  over- 
come, and  the  two  veterans  had  a  friendly 
conversation.  When  they  parted  Carlyie 
made  a  courteous  speech  to  the  effect  that 
if  he  had  known  Lord  Beaconsfield  earlier 
he  might  perhaps  have  omitted  certain 
things  which  he  had  written. 

Carlyle  saw  Lady  Ashburton  for  the 
last  time  in  1856.  In  the  autumn  of  that 
year  she  left  England  for  Nice,  where  she 
was  attacked  by  a  fatal  illness,  and  she 
died  at  Paris  on  her  way  home  in  the  fol- 
lowing May.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
illness  I  was  on  a  visit  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Ashburton  at  Nice,  and  before  I  left  them 
a  famous  physician,  who  came  from  Lon- 
don to  see  her,  declared  that  her  case  was 
hopeless.  The  cheerful  courage  with 
which  she  received  his  sentence  was  not 
sustained  by  any  such  doubt  of  the  event 
as  that  which  Carlyle,  as  he  says,  per- 
suaded himself  to  entertain.    On  my  re« 
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turn  to  England,  when  I  confirmed  the 
information  which  he  had  already  received, 
I  was  surprised  and  interested  by  his 
refusal  to  believe  the  warning.  He  burst 
out  in  a  violent  invective  against  the  ill- 
boding  physician,  whom  he  declared  to  be 
the  most  incapable  member  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  had  taken  the  trouble  to  confirm 
his  unfavorable  judgment  by  a  large  col- 
Jection  of  illustrative  but  doubtful  facts. 
Sir  A.  B.  had  mistaken  the  nature  of  Lady 
C.'s  illness;  Lady  D.  had  recovered  after 
he  had  declared  her  case  to  be  hopeless  ; 
and  by  his  improper  treatment  he  had 
killed  Mrs.  E.  It  was  touching  to  observe 
Carlyle's  determination  to  prove  to  him- 
self rather  than  to  me  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion which  he  must  have  known  to  be  un- 
sound. If  the  delinquent  doctor  had  been 
really  wrong  in  his  latest  prognostication, 
he  would  have  been  welcome,  as  far  as 
Carlyle  was  concerned,  to  perpetrate  a 
thousand  blunders  to  the  injury  of  his 
other  patients.  I  sent  to  Lady  Ashburton 
an  accurate  report  of  the  conversation,  in 
just  confidence  that  she  would  understand 
Carlyle's  pathetic  perversity.  Lord  Ash- 
burton told  me  in  answer  that  she  was 
delighted  with  Carlyle's  new  proof  of 
affection,  and  that  she  laughed  with  all 
her  former  heartiness  at  the  form  which 
his  feelings  assumed.  It  was  satisfactory 
to  know  that  she  retained  her  buoyancy 
of  spirit  to  the  last.  One  of  her  oldest 
friends  told  me  at  the  funeral  that  he  had 
seen  her  the  week  before  her  death  in 
Paris,  and  that  he  had  never  known  her 
more  animated  or  more  amusing. 

Her  death,  though  it  must  have  been  a 
heavy  blow  to  Carlyle,  made  no  change  in 
his  relations  with  her  survivors.  His 
friendship  with  Lord  Ashburton  became, 
if  possible,  warmer  than  before,  and  both 
he  and  his  wife  continued  an  intimacy 
which  they  had  formed  with  Lady  Ash- 
burton's  mother,  the  Dowager  Lady  Sand- 
wich. Mrs.  Carlyle  writes  on  her  death 
four  or  five  years  afterwards  :  — 

Nobody  will  believe  the  loss  Lady  Sandwich 
is  to  us.  They  say  "a  woman  of  eighty,  that 
is  not  to  be  regretted."  But  her  intimate 
friends  know  that  this  woman  of  eighty  was 
the  most  charming  companion  and  the  loyalest, 
warmest  friend ;  was  the  only  person  in  Lon- 
don or  in  the  world  that  Mr.  C.  went  regularlv 
to  see.  Twice  a  week  he  went  to  call  on  her ; 
and  now  his  horse  makes  for  her  house  when- 
ever he  gets  into  the  region  of  Grosvenor 
Square,  and  does  not  see  or  understand  the 
escutcheon  that  turns  me  sick  as  I  drive  past. 

When  Lord  Ashburton  after  a  due 
interval  married  again,   and  the  former 


society  reassembled  with  fresh  additions, 
both  Carlyle  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  were  once 
more  frequent  and  welcome  guests.  The 
new  mistress  of  the  house  at  once  accepted 
them  as  family  friends,  and  as  she  learned 
to  know  him  more  intimately  she  fully  ap- 
preciated and  valued  Carlyle's  high  quali- 
ties and  extraordinary  gifts.  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle's letters  furnish  many  proofs  of  her 
grateful  attachment,  and  of  the  pleasure 
which  she  derived  from  the  connection. 
The  air  of  the  Grange  now  became  the 
healthiest  in  the  world  ;  and  the  Addis- 
combe  butter  transcended  in  excellence 
even  the  supplies  which  she  received  from 
her  husband's  family  in  the  north.  Unfor- 
tunately, even  before  the  circle  was  broken 
up  by  Lord  Ashburton's  death  in  1S63, 
Mrs.  Carlyle's  sufferings  often  incapaci- 
tated her  for  social  pleasure. 

In  spite  [she  writes  after  one  of  her  last 
visits]  of  the  pure  air  and  beauties  of  the 
Grange  and  of  Lady  Ashburton's  superhuman 
kindness,  I  had  no  enjoyment  of  anything  all 
the  three  weeks  we  stayed. 

Carlyle  and  his  wife  felt  equally  the  loss, 
by  the  premature  death  of  the  master,  of 
what  had  become  a  second  home. 

We  dread  now  [writes  Mrs.  Carlyle]  that  the 
next  post  will  bring  the  news  of  our  dear  Lord 
Ashburton's  death.  Carlyle  will  lose  in  him 
the  only  friend  he  has  left  in  the  world,  and 
the  world  will  lose  in  him  one  of  the  purest- 
hearted,  most  chivalrous  men  that  it  contained. 
There  are  no  words  for  such  a  misfortune. 

During  the  short  remainder  of  her  life 
the  kindness  of  which  she  speaks  never 
flagged  ;  and  the  same  constant  and  gen- 
erous friend  did  all  that  was  possible  to 
alleviate  the  gloom  of  Carlyle's  solitary 
age.  The  publicity  which  has  been  given 
to  invidious  gossip  on  the  subject  of  Car- 
lyle's social  relations  must  serve  as  my 
excuse  for  recounting  details  which  may 
perhaps  tend  to  counteract  erroneous  im- 
pressions. There  are  many  instances  in 
literary  history  of  kindly  and  beneficent 
relations  between  men  of  genius  and  hos- 
pitable or  serviceable  friends  ;  but  1  know 
of  no  case  in  which  such  an  intimacy 
produced  so  much  happiness  as  that 
which  united  Carlyle  with  Lord  Ashburton 
and  his  family.  The  wife  who  has  of  late 
become  the  object  of  so  much  officious 
compassion  would  have  missed  some  of 
her  best  and  pleasantest  experience  if  she 
had  not  shared  to  a  great  extent  the  op- 
portunities of  her  husband.  If  the  per- 
sonal interest  which  he  felt  and  inspired 
sometimes  provoked  her  to  groundless 
jealousy,  she  might  probably  have  suffered 
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as  much  if  his  spirits  had  been  addi- 
tionally depressed  and  his  temper  soured 
by  restriction  to  less  congenial  society, 
and  by  the  unbroken  monotony  of  a  fru- 
gal home. 

Carlyle's  belief  that  his  wife  was  equal 
or  superior  in  literary  power  to  such  writ- 
ers as  Mme.  de  Sdvigndand  George  Eliot 
was  a  fond  illusion;  but  she  had  the  pe- 
culiar gift,  which  distinguishes  genuine 
letter-writers,  of  creating  an  interest  in 
her  own  character,  and  in  circumstances 
and  persons  otherwise  insignificant  and 
unknown.  As  Cowper  has  preserved  the 
memory  of  a  few  commonplace  friends 
and  of  the  most  uneventful  of  lives,  Mrs. 
Carlyle  may,  perhaps  unconsciously,  have 
rescued  from  oblivion  the  names  of  her 
friends  and  kindred,  and  even  the  details 
of  her  household  affairs:  but  the  same 
result  might  have  been  produced  if  only  a 
few  specimens  had  been  given  of  her  more 
squalid  troubles.  Her  incessant  conflicts 
with  "  mutinous  maids  of  all  work,"  as 
Carlyle  designates  the  class,  have  the 
merit  of  illustrating  both  her  untiring  en- 
ergy and  her  wholesome  sympathy  with 
fellow-creatures,  even  when  they  annoyed 
her  most.  It  is  instructive  to  learn  from 
the  letters  which  acknowledge  consign- 
ments of  farm  produce  from  the  north, 
that  eggs  ought  to  be  packed  so  as  not  to 
touch  one  another;  and  that  thrifty  man- 
agers cut  fowls  into  four  parts,  to  serve 
for  as  many  meals ;  but  two  or  three  let- 
ters on  such  subjects  would  have  fully 
satisfied  reasonable  curiosity.  Repeated 
discoveries  of  obnoxious  insects,  minute 
accounts  of  illness  and  of  medical  reme- 
dies, might  have  been  largely  curtailed,  or 
by  preference  omitted.  Complaints,  how- 
ever just,  of  the  neglect  of  her  husband, 
and  of  his  blindness  to  her  sufferings, 
ought  for  more  urgent  reasons  to  have 
been  suppressed.  Mr.  Froude  says,  in 
the  preface  to  the  "  Reminiscences  :  "  — 

Carlyle  warned  me  that  before  they  [the  let- 
ters] were  published  they  would  require  anxious 
revision.  Written  with  the  unreserve  of  con- 
fidential communications,  they  contained  anec- 
dotes, allusions,  reflections,  expressions  of 
opinion  and  feeling  which  were  intended  obvi- 
ously for  no  eye  save  that  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  .  .  .  He  left  me  at 
last  with  discretion  to  destroy  the  whole  of 
them,  should  I  find  the  task  of  discrimination 
too  intricate  a  problem. 

The  author  of  a  recent  biography  re- 
plied to  a  charge  of  indiscretion  in  the 
spirit  of  Clive's  famous  apology,  that  if, his 
critic  had  known  what  he  suppressed  he 
would  have  appreciated  his  prudent  mod- 


eration. Perhaps  Mr.  Froude  may  have 
been  equally  scrupulous ;  but  the  pas- 
sages which  he  has  not  deemed  fit  for 
publication  must  be  strangely  outspoken. 
Mr.  Froude  may  possibly  have  learned 
from  some  of  the  criticisms  on  the  letters 
the  questionable  expediency  of  taking  all 
the  world  into  the  secret  of  the  narrow  and 
bitter  troubles  of  a  single  household.  It 
is  hard  on  men  of  genius  and  other  emi- 
nent benefactors  of  mankind  that  their 
domestic  relations  and  failings  should  be 
exceptionally  exposed  to  the  glare  of  pub- 
lication. If  Carlyle  was  not  sufficiently 
considerate  of  the  feelings  of  his  wife, 
discomforts  and  drawbacks  to  perfect  hap- 
piness may  be  found  in  many  families.  If 
all  cupboards  were  thrown  open  and  all 
skeletons  disclosed,  the  victims  of  biog- 
raphy would  only  participate  equally  with 
their  neighbors  in  universal  discomfort 
and  scandal.  At  present  their  foibles  and 
faults  are  placed  for  public  inspection  un- 
der a  magnifying-glass,  while  the  obscure 
multitude  escapes  the  observation  of 
strangers. 

For  many  years  after  their  settlement  ia 
London  there  is  no  trace  in  Mrs.  Carlyle's 
letters  of  alienation  or  discontent.  As 
far  as  casual  observers  could  judge,  their 
bearing  to  one  another  seemed  to  be 
affectionate  and  easy.  During  one  of 
many  evening  visits  at  Cheyne  Row,  Car- 
lyle had,  as  was  not  unusual,  declaimed  on 
some  subject  which  interested  him  for  a 
considerable  time.  During  a  pause,  Mrs. 
Carlyle  broke  into  the  conversation  with 
an  anecdote  about  some  extremely  minute 
domestic  adventure  which  had  occurred 
to  her  kettle,  or  her  coal-scuttle,  or  per- 
haps her  carpet.  As  her  animation  seemed 
disproportionate  to  the  subject-matter,  I 
was  a  little  surprised,  and  Carlyle  said,  in 
a  tone  of  mild  remonstrance, — 

"  How  can  you  suppose  that  V.  will  care  for 
your  coal-scuttle  ? "  "I  don't  suppose,"  she 
replied,  "  that  he  will  care  for  my  coal-scuttle. 
I  don't  want  him  to  care  for  my  coal-scuttle. 
But  you  have  been  talking  without  stopping 
for  two  hours,  and  I  am  determined  to  say 
something  myself. 

He  laughed  gently  at  her  just  accusation, 
and  probably  the  story  of  the  coal-scuttle 
proceeded  no  farther.  As  long  as  a  man 
and  his  wife  can  make  little  jokes  at  one 
another's  expense,  there  can,  I  think,  be 
no  irremediable  alienation. 

She  seems,  during  the  greater  part  of 
her  life,  to  have  had  no  intimate  or  confi- 
dential correspondent  except  Carlyle  him- 
self.    She  addresses   him,  when  one  or 
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both  are  absent  from  home,  with  confident 
affection  and  often  with  playfulness.  Her 
economies  and  contrivances  become  in- 
teresting in  her  descriptions,  and  her 
occasional  jud.o;ments  on  men  and  books 
are,  with  hardly  an  exception,  sagacious 
and  sound.  She  sends  a  cousin  auto- 
graphs for  which,  as  she  asserts,  "a  Yan- 
kee would  almost  give  a  dollar  apiece  — 
entire  characteristic  letters  from  Pickwick, 
Lytton  Bulwer,  and  Alfred  Tennyson  ;  the 
last  the  greatest  genius  of  the  three, 
though  the  vulgar  public  have  not  yet 
recognized  him  for  such."  At  the  date 
of  the  letter  the  poems  by  which  Mr. 
Tennyson  first  became  universally  known 
had  only  been  published  the  year  before, 
vi^hile  Dickens  and  Bulwer  were  at  the 
height  of  popularity  and  fame.  Although, 
like  her  husband,  she  had  a  profound  re- 
gard for  John  Sterling,  she  thanks  Mr. 
John  Forster  for  "  having  done  for  '  Straf- 
ford' "  (a  tragedy  of  Sterling's). 

I  have  told  him  all  along  that  it  was  poor 
stuff,  and  had  better  not  see  the  light,  or  at 
least  have  the  light  see  it.  But  no,  it  was  a 
great  and  glorious  work  !  in  its  author's  opin- 
ion, and  I  and  all  who  failed  to  recognize  it  as 
such  were  blinded  with  envy,  or  some  other  of 
the  evil  passions. 

Sterling  would,  if  health  and  opportu- 
nity had  permitted,  have  been  a  great 
orator,  but  his  poetical  and  dramatic  fac- 
ulties were  imitative  and  weak.  The  only 
line  ivhich  I  remember  in  "  Strafford  " 
was  not  inconsistent  with  Mrs.  Carlyle's 
judgment:  — 

For  there  is  thunder  in  the  name  of  Pym. 

Mrs.  Carlyle  even  ventured  to  form  an 
independent  opinion  of  almost  the  only 
writer  of  his  time  whom  Carlyle  consist- 
ently admired. 

There  was  [she  tells  her  husband]  a  letter 
last  night  from  E.  —  too  much  of  Emerson; 
"likes  him  better  than  he  did."  In  reply  to 
my  charge  that  Emerson  had  no  ideas  except 
mad  ones,  that  he  hadn't  got  out  of  you,  E. 
answers  prettily,  *'  But  pray,  Mrs.  Carlyle,  who 
has.?" 

She  never,  after  early  youth,  was  a 
great  reader ;  but  she  had  natural  insight, 
and  she  thought  for  herself.  In  practical 
matters  her  sound  judgment  was  seldom 
biassed  by  personal  predilections.  Maz- 
zini,  for  whom  she  had  a  warm  and  lasting 
regard,  once  came  to  inform  her  that  he 
was  the  next  week  going  to  Italy  either  in 
secret,  or  on  board  an  Austrian  frigate 
which  he  could,  as  he  thought,  persuade 
to  revolt.     Mrs.  Carlyle  asked  him  if  he 


meant  to  overthrow  the  Austrian  Empire 
and  the  general  peace  of  Europe ;  and 
she  answered  his  simple  question,  "  Why 
not?"  by  telling  him  that  a  schoolboy 
who  uttered  such  nonsense,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  put  it  into  practical  shape, 
would  be  whipped  and  expelled  as  a  mis- 
chievous blockhead. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  letters  in 
the  collection  describe  Mrs.  Carlyle's 
visit  to  her  few  remaining  relatives  at  Liv- 
erpool and  in  Scotland.  One  touching 
and  graceful  narrative  or  extract  from  a 
journal  records  a  visit  to  her  native  town 
of  Haddington.     She  saw 

the  schoolhouse  where  myself  had  been  "  Dux,'* 
the  playground,  "the  boolin'  green,"  and  so 
on  to  the  church  gate,  which,  so  soon  as  my 
guide  had  unlocked  for  me,  I  told  him  he 
might  wait,  that  I  needed  him  no  further. 
.  .  .  His  (her  father's)  grave  looked  old,  old  ; 
was  surrounded  by  nettles  :  the  inscription  all 
over  moss,  except  two  lines  which  had  been 
recently  cleaned  —  by  whom.?  The  old  ruin 
knew,  and  could  not  tell  me.  .  .  .  Our  pew 
looked  to  have  been  never  new  lined  since  we 
occupied  it;  the  green  cloth  has  become  all 
white  from  age.  I  looked  at  it  in  the  dim  twi- 
light till  I  almost  fancied  I  saw  my  beautiful 
mother  in  her  old  corner,  and  myself,  a  bright- 
looking  girl,  in  the  other.  .  .  .  Leaving  the 
lanes  I  now  went  boldly  through  the  streets, 
the  thick  black  veil,  put  on  for  the  occasion, 
thrown  back;  I  was  getting  confident  that  I 
might  have  ridden  like  Lady  Godiva  through 
Haddington  with  impunity  as  far  as  recogni- 
tion went.  .  .  .  Passing  a  cooper's  shop,  which 
I  once  had  the  run  of,  1  stepped  in,  and  bought 
two  little  quaighs  ;  then  in  the  character  of 
travelling  Englishwomen  suddenly  seized  with 
an  unaccountable  passion  for  wooden  dishes,  I 
questioned  the  cooper  as  to  the  past  and  pres- 
ent of  his  town.  ..."  Dr.  Welsh's  death  was 
the  worst  loss  ever  came  to  the  place,"  that 
myself  "went  away  to  England  and  died 
there,"  adding  a  handsome  enough  tribute  to 
my  memory.  "  Yes,  Miss  Welsh,  he  remem- 
bered her  famously,  used  to  think  her  the 
tastiest  young  lady  in  the  whole  place  ;  but  she 
was  very  —  not  just  to  call  proud  —  very  re- 
served in  her  company,"  In  leaving  this  man 
I  felt  more  than  ever  like  my  own  ghost. 

The  next  morning  arriving  before  the 
sexton,  who  was  to  open  the  churchyard 
gate,  she  climbed  over  the  wall 

some  seven  feet  high,  I  should  think,  and 
dropped  safe  on  the  inside  —  a  feat  I  should 
never  have  imagined  to  try  in  any  actual  phase, 
not  even  with  a  mad  bull  at  my  heels,  if  I  had 
not  trained  myself  to  it  at  a  more  elastic  age. 

An  old  townsman,  whom  she  afterwards 
met  in  the  railway  carriage,  asked  :  — 

Was  it  you  who   got   over  the  churchyard 
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wall  this  morning  ?  I  saw  a  strange  lady  climb 
the  wall,  and  I  said  to  myself,  that's  Jeannie 
Welsh  !  No  other  woman  would  climb  the 
wall  instead  of  going  in  at  the  gate.  Are  you 
Jeannie  Welsh?  [Two  other  railway  passen- 
gers] had  not  a  conception  of  its  being  me,  till 
they  saw  me  smiling.  "Eh,  sirs,"  said  my 
mother's  old  nurse  to  her  after  a  separation  of 
twenty  years,  "there's  no  a  featur  o'  ye  left 
but  just  the  bit  smile." 

She  wrote  and  then  tore  up  a  letter 
with  a  full  account  of  her  visit ;  and  after- 
wards 

I  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  a  compromise 
betwixt  "all  about  feelings"  and  the  new 
silent  system  of  the  prisons. 

His  note  on  the  touching  history  of  her 
visit  is:  — 

This  is  a  very  interesting  little  narrative,  dis- 
covered by  me  the  other  day.  I  had  never 
heard  of  it  before. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  journey  she 
saw  at  F^dinburijjh  her  own  old  nurse,  de- 
scribed by  Carlyle  as  "one  of  the  vener- 
ablest  and  most  faithful  of  women.  I 
never  saw  such  perfection  of  attachment, 
and  doubt  if  it  exists  elsewhere." 

In  an  account  of  a  later  visit  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle gives  a  pleasant  illustration  of  the 
good  old  woman's  affectionate  piety.  She 
consoled  herself  for  the  dangers  to  which 
the  traveller  was  exposed  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  "  He  can  take  care  of  my  bairn, 
even  on  the  railway."  Her  faith,  happily 
for  herself,  prevailed  over  the  difficulty  of 
believing  that  Omnipotence  itself  could 
overcome  apparent  impossibilities. 

Those  who  take  pleasure  in  discovering 
and  disclosing  the  failings  of  men  of  gen- 
ius have  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  that 
Carlyle  was  extraordinarily  unobservant. 
There  may,  perhaps,  be  other  wives  who 
will  recognize  the  justice  of  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle's  reasonable  complaints,  but  they  will 
not  be  astonished  or  shocked  by  the  de- 
scription of  a  husband  who  is 

so  wishful  to  get  away,  and  so  incapable  of 
determining  where  to  go  and  when  to  go,  that 
living  beside  him  had  been  like  living  the  life 
of  a  weathercock  in  a  high  wind  blowing  from 
all  points  at  once,  sensibility  superadded.  .  .  . 
The  imaginary  homes  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  .  .  .  would  have  driven  me  crazy,  I 
think,  if  one  day  I  hadn't  got  desperate,  and 
burst  out  crying.  Until  a  woman  cries,  men 
never  think  she  can  be  suffering  —  bless  their 
blockheadism  !  However,  when  I  cried  and 
declared  that  I  was  not  strong  enough  for  all 
that  any  n»ore,  Mr.  C.  opened  his  eyes  to  tlie 
fact. 

One  of  Carlyle's  many  censors    remarks 
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in  aggravation  of  his  guilt  that  he  prided 
himself  on  his  penetration  and  knowledge 
of  character.  It  is  true  that  he  generally 
formed  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  of  acquaintances 
and  strangers,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the 
acutest  and  most  accurate  of  physiogno- 
mists. I  may  add  that  in  my  experience, 
which  referred  to  the  most  cheerful  period 
of  his  life,  he  displayed  little  of  the  harsh- 
ness which,  as  exhibited  in  the  "Remi- 
niscences," resulted  from  infirm  health  and 
habitual  melancholy.  His  occasional  re- 
marks on  the  foibles  of  those  around  him 
often  expressed  sympathetic  amusement. 
On  other  occasions  the  very  extravagance 
of  his  invective  showed  that  it  was  rather 
fanciful  than  earnest.  His  keen  sagacity 
was  compatible  with  blamable  dulness  in 
perceiving  or  understanding  personal  and 
domestic  difficulties.  His  critics  must 
have  been  fortunate  in  their  experience, 
if  this,  like  the  other  faults  which  they 
denounce,  seems  to  them  peculiar  to  Car- 
lyle. Some  of  the  most  unselfish  of  men 
are  born  with  an  innate  incapacity  of  dis- 
tinguishing' the  symptoms  of  illness,  as 
others  never  learn  in  lifelong  companion- 
ship to  understand  the  characters  of  those 
with  whom  they  are  most  closely  connect- 
ed. Dulness  of  mental  vision  is  a  mis- 
fortune rather  than  a  crime.  Carlyle  may 
be  called  selfish  so  far  as  he  was  unable 
to  go  out  of  himself,  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  at  any  time  of  his  life  he  deliberately 
preferred  his  own  gratification  to  the 
health  and  happiness  of  his  wife.  The 
painful  impression  which  is  undoubtedly 
produced  by  some  letters  which  might 
well  have  been  suppressed,  is  in  some 
degree  relieved  by  the  proofs  of  perfect 
reconciliation  which  abound  in  the  last 
period  of  their  life  together.  She  never' 
resented  his  awkward  delay  in  buying  her 
a  brougham,  and  she  could  scarcely  have 
anticipated  the  posthumous  sympathy  of. 
gossiping  intruders  who  undertake  retro- 
spectively to  regulate  the  details  of  her 
household  and  her  stable.  His  fault  with 
respect  to  this  transaction  consisted  in 
not  understanding  that  she  wished  the 
purchase  to  be  made  by  him,  and  not  by 
herself. 

It  was  in  vain  [he  writes]  that  I  said  (what 
was  the  exact  truth),  "No  wife  in  England  de- 
serves better  to  have  a  brougham  from  her 
husband,  or  is  worthier  to  drive  in  it.  Why 
won't  you  go  and  buy  one  at  once  ? " 

Conscientious  reviewers  pounce  on  his 
misconception,  and  some  of  them  hold 
him  responsible  for  an  accident  with  an 
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omnibus  when  her  horse  was  lame  and 
when  Carlyle  with  great  difficulty  per- 
suaded her  to  drive  in  a  hired  brougham 
twice  a  week.  About  the  same  time  to 
which  their  gratuitous  criticism  relates 
she  writes  to  her  sister-in-law, — 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  gentle  and  good  Mr. 
Carlyle  is. 

Sometimes  his  over-busy  solicitude  is 
gently  reproved :  — 

Don't  be  bothering,  making  plans  embracing 
me.  The  chief  good  of  a  holiday  for  a  man  is 
just  that  he/should  have  shaken  off  home  cares 
—  the  foremost  of  these  a  wife.  Consider  that 
for  the  present  summer  you  have  nothing  to  do 
with  me,  but  write  me  nice  daily  letters  and 
pay  my  bills. 

Her  last  letters  of  all  recall  her  wear- 
ing anxiety  when  he  had  to  speak  at  Ed- 
inburgh, and  her  overwhelming  triumph 
in  his  success.  She  tells  Carlyle  how  she 
went  to  the  Royal  Institution  to  see  Mr. 
Tyndall,  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  use- 
ful friends  of  Carlyle's  later  years.  "It 
is,"  as  she  innocently  fancies,  "the  event 
of  Tyndall's  life."  As  she  came  away 
she  noticed  for  the  first  time  officials  hur- 
rying about,  and  she  asked  with  surprise 
if  there  was  to  be  lecturing  there  to-day. 
There  is  one  letter  more.  "The  last 
words  her  hand  ever  wrote  !  Why  should 
I  tear  my  heart  by  reading  them  so 
often  ? "  She  little  thought  that  strangers 
would  make  it  their  business  to  assail 
through  her  her  husband's  memory  by 
resuscitating  the  neglects  and  misunder- 
standings which  she  had  long  forgiven. 
It  would  have  been  better  that  defects  of 
temper  and  superficial  dissensions  should 
never  have  become  subjects  of  public 
discussion;  but  the  mischief  which  has 
been  done,  though  it  can  neither  be  re- 
voked nor  repaired,  may  perhaps  be  in 
some  small  degree  mitigated  by  a  protest 
from  one  who  knew  them  both. 

G.  S.  Venables. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
FLEURETTE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

I  HAD  spent  some  years  in  the  colonies, 
doctoring  diggers  and  the  like  rough-and- 
ready  folks.  The  novelty  of  the  strange 
scenes  and  free-and-easy  life  had  at  last 
worn  off,  and  I  found  myself  sighing  for 
the  respectability  of  broadcloth  and  a  set- 
tled position  in  my  profession.  Aided 
somewhat  by  thrift,  and   more  by  a  for- 


tunate land  speculation,  I  had  money 
enough  to  supply  my  wants  for  a  few 
years  to  come  ;  so  I  returned  to  England, 
resolved  to  beat  out  a  practice  some- 
where. 

Of  course,  the  first  person  I  went  to 
see  was  John.  He  was  my  brother  —  my 
only  brother,  —  indeed,  the  one  tie  I  had 
to  England.  We  were  a  couple  of  or- 
phans, but  pretty  sturdy  ones  withal,  and 
well  able  to  wrestle  with  the  world.  For- 
tunately, our  father  lived  until  his  eldest 
son  was  of  an  age  to  carry  on  his  snug 
country  practice;  so  John  still  occupied 
the  old  red-brick  house  in  the  main  street 
of  the  little  town  of  Dalebury,  the  same 
brass  plate  on  the  door  doing  duty  for  him 
as  for  his  father  before  him. 

I  found  old  John  —  so  his  closest  friends 
ever  called  him  —  little  changed:  rather 
graver  in  mien,  perhaps,  but  with  the 
same  honest  eyes  and  kindly  smile,  win- 
ning at  once  the  confidence,  and  soon  the 
love,  of  men  and  women.  As  we  clasped 
hands  and  looked  in  each  other's  faces, 
we  knew  that  the  years  which  had  made 
men  of  us  had  only  deepened  our  boyish 
love. 

It  was  pleasant,  very  pleasant  for  a 
wanderer  like  myself  to  find  such  a  wel- 
come awaiting  him.  It  was  good  to  sit 
once  more  in  that  cosy  old  room  and  talk 
with  John  late  into  the  night,  discussing 
all  that  had  happened  since  last  we  sat 
there.  I  had  many  questions  to  ask. 
Dalebury  is  only  a  little  town.  Having 
been  born  and  bred  there,  I  knew  all  the 
inhabitants.  I  had  not  been  abroad  long 
enough  to  forget  old  friends,  so  I  plied 
John  with  many  inquiries  as  to  the  fate  of 
one  or  another.     After  a  while  I  asked,  — 

"  Who  lives  now  in  the  old  house  at  the 
corner  —  where  the  Tanners  lived  once  ?  " 

"  A  widow  lady  and  her  daughter,  named 
Dorvaux." 

"  French  I  suppose,  from  the  name  ?  " 

"  No,  I  believe  not.  Her  late  husband 
was  French ;  but  as  far  as  I  have  learned, 
Mrs.  Dorvaux  is  an  Englishwoman." 

"  New-comers  !  They  must  be  quite  an 
acquisition  to  Dalebury.  Are  they  pleas- 
ant people  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  —  at  least,  I  only  know 
the  daughter.  She  is  very  beautiful," 
added  John,  with  something  very  much 
like  a  sigh. 

My  quick  ears  caught  the  suspicious 
sound.  Could  I  be  on  the  eve  of  an  in- 
teresting discovery? 

"Very  beautiful,  is  she?  And  what 
may  her  Christian  name  be?" 

"  Fleurette  —  Fleurette,"  replied  John, 
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repeating  the  soft  French  name,  and  h'n- 
gering  upon  it  as  though  it  were  sweet  to 
his  lips,  like  wine. 

Then  he  changed  the  conversation,  and 
far  away  we  drifted  from  beautiful  maid- 
ens and  musical  names  as  I  recounted 
some  of  my  colonial  exploits,  —  how  I 
had  treated  strange  accidents,  out-of-the- 
way  diseases,  ghastly  gunshot  wounds; 
till  our  talk  became  purely  professional, 
and  without  cheerfulness  or  interest  for 
the  laity. 

I  spent  the  next  day  in  looking  up  old 
friends  and  neighbors.  I  had  brought 
money  back  with  me,  —  not  very  much,  it 
-is  true,  but  rumor  had  been  kind  enough 
to  magnify  the  amount,  so  every  one  was 
glad  to  see  me.  Mind,  I  don't  say  this 
cynically;  I  only  mean  that,  leaving  the 
nuisance  of  appeals  to  the  pocket,  for  old 
sake's  sake,  out  of  the  question,  all  must 
feel  greater  pleasure  at  seeing  a  rolling 
stone  come  back  fairly  coated  with  moss 
than  scraped  bare.  So  all  my  old  friends 
made  much  of  me,  and  I  wondered  why 
the  world  in  general  should  be  accused  of 
forgetfulness. 

Whilst  I  was  at  one  house,  another 
visitor  entered,  and  I  was  introduced  to 
Miss  Dorvaux.  As  I  heard  her  name, 
the  recollection  of  my  grave  brother's 
midnight  sigh  made  me  look  at  her  in- 
tently and  curiously  —  more  so,  I  fear, 
than  politeness  allowed. 

Now  you  must  decide  for  yourself  as  to 
whether  Fleurette  Dorvaux  was  beautiful. 
When  I  say,  candidly,  only  one  person 
in  the  world  admires  her  more  than  I  do, 
only  one  person  is  her  more  devoted  slave 
than  I  am,  I  confess  myself  a  partial  wit- 
ness, whose  testimony  carries  little  weight. 
But  to  my  eyes  that  day  Fleurette  ap- 
peared this.  About  twenty  years  of  age; 
scarcely  middle  height,  but  with  a  dainty, 
rounded  figure  ;  brunette,  with  dark-brown 
eyes,  long  black  lashes,  making  those  eyes 
look  darker,  —  such  black  eyebrows  and 
such  black  hair!  nose,  mouth,  and  chin  as 
perfect  as  could  be  :  such  a  bright,  bonny, 
lively  little  woman !  Not,  I  decided  at 
first,  the  wife  for  a  hard-working,  sober 
doctor  like  John  Penn. 

Stay  —  is  the  girl  so  bright,  so  lively, 
after  all?  On  her  entry  she  had  greeted 
my  friends  with  a  gay  laugh  and  merry 
words,  emphasized  with  vivacious  little 
French  gestures,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
she  was  all  life  and  sunshine.  She  seemed 
interested  when  she  heard  my  name,  and 
with  easy  grace  began  talking  to  me 
thoughtfully  and  sensibly.  As  she  talked, 
something  in  her  manner  told  me  that  life 


was  not  all  sweetness  to  her.  At  times 
her  bright  brown  eyes  looked  even  grave 
and  serious,  and  the  smile,  ever  on  her 
lips  as  she  spoke,  softened  to  a  pensive 
smile.  The  first  impression  she  made  on 
me,  the  idea  that  she  was  only  a  brilliant 
little  butterfly  thing,  left  me,  and  I  has- 
tened to  atone  mentally  for  the  wrong  I 
had  done  her,  thinking,  I  am  for  once 
mistaken  ;  the  girl  has  plenty  of  sense, 
and,  likely  enough  will  and  purpose  in 
that  pretty  head  of  hers.  However,  grave 
or  gay,  wise  or  foolish,  I  saw  in  Fleurette 
Dorvaux  a  beautiful  girl,  and  pictured 
woe  for  many  a  youth  in  Dalebury. 

After  John  had  seen  the  last  of  his 
patients  that  night,  he  joined  me  in  the 
old  room,  and  with  a  bottle  of  good  wine 
between  us,  I  said,  — 

"  I  saw  your  beautiful  Miss  Dorvaux 
to-day." 

John  started  as  he  heard  her  name,  but 
made  no  reply ;  so  I  determined  to  learn 
all  that  was  to  be  learned. 

It  was  a  very  easy  task.  Old  John  had 
never  yet  been  able  to  keep  a  secret  from 
me  —  it  may  be,  he  never  meant  to  keep 
this.  Anyway,  in  a  short  time  I  had  the 
whole  history  of  his  love. 

Fleurette  and  her  mother  came  to  Dale- 
bury  some  twelve  months  ago,  and  John, 
whose  heart  had  been  proof  against  all 
local  charms,  had  at  once  surrendered. 
There  was  something  in  the  girl  so  dif- 
ferent from  all  others.  Her  beauty,  her 
gracefulness,  even  her  pretty  little  foreign 
ways,  had  taken  him  by  storm ;  and  as  far 
as  I  can  judge  from  the  symptoms  he  de- 
scribed, his  case  was  very  soon  as  des- 
perate as  that  of  a  boy  of  twenty.  It  may 
be,  the  very  strength  of  the  constitution 
which  had  so  long  defied  love  made  the 
fever  rage  more  fiercely.  Yet,  severe  as 
the  attack  was,  the  cure  seemed  easy 
enough.  He  had  a  comfortable  home  and 
a  good  income  to  be  shared  ;  so  he  set  to 
work  seriously  to  win  Fleurette's  love. 
All  seemed  going  on  as  well  as  could  be 
wished;  the  girl  appeared  happy  in  his 
society,  and,  if  she  showed  him  no  tangi- 
ble marks  of  preference,  pleased  and  flat- 
tered by  his  attentions.  Yet  at  last,  when 
he  asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  she  refused 
him — sweetly  and  sadly,  it  is  true,  but 
nevertheless  firmly  refused  him. 

Now  although  I  being  four  years  young- 
er, and,  moreover,  his  brother,  choose  to 
laugh  at  John  — call  him  grave,  sober,  and 
old — you  must  understand  this  is  all  in 
jest  and  by  way  of  good-fellowship,  and 
that  John  Penn  was  a  man  any  girl  should 
be  proud  of  winning.    He  was  no  hero,  or 
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genius,  or  anything  of  that  sort;  but  then 
most  of  us  move  among  ordinary  men  and 
women,  and  only  know  heroes,  heroines, 
and  geniuses,  as  we  know  princes  and 
dukes,  by  name.  He  was  a  clever,  hard- 
working doctor,  with  a  good  provincial 
practice.  Modesty  deters  me  from  saying 
much  about  his  personal  appearance,  as 
the  world  sees  a  strong  likeness  between 
us.  I  will  only  say  he  was  tall  and  well- 
built,  and  carried  in  his  face  a  certain 
look  of  power,  which  right-minded  women 
like  to  see  with  men  who  seek  their  love. 
His  age  was  something  over  thirty.  Our 
family  was  good  and  our  name  unsullied. 
What  could  have  induced  Fleurette  Dor- 
vaux  to  reject  him?  Beautiful  she  might 
be;  but  the  times  are  mercenary,  and 
beautiful  girls  don't  win  the  love  of  a  man 
like  John  every  day  in  the  week. 

Although  John  told  me  all  about  it  in  a 
cynical  sort  of  way,  which  sat  upon  him 
as  badly  as  another  man's  coat  might,  he 
could  not  conceal  from  me  how  deeply 
wounded  he  was  —  how  disappointed  — 
and  how  intense  had  been  his  love  for  the 
girl.  As  he  finished  his  recital  I  grasped 
his  hand,  saying,  with  the  assurance  of 
one  who  has  seen  much  life,  — 

"Hard  work  is  the  best  antidote,  and 
you  seem  to  have  plenty  of  that  —  you 
will  forget  all  about  it  in  time,  old  fel- 
low." 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall.  I  feel  like  a 
man  who,  having  been  kept  in  twilight  all 
his  life,  is  shown  the  sun  for  an  hour,  and 
then  again  put  back  into  twilight.  He 
will  forget  the  sun  no  more  than  I  shall 
forget  Fleurette." 

"She  seemed  to  me  such  a- sweet  girl," 
I  said  doubtfully. 

"She  is  perfect,"  said  John.  "You 
have  seen  nothing  of  her  as  yet.  Wait 
until  you  can  fathom  the  depths  of  thought 
and  feeling  under  that  bright  exterior. 
Then  you  will  say  I  was  not  wrong  in  lov- 
ing her  as  I  did  —  as  I  do  even  now." 

"  Has  any  one  else  won  her?  Was  that 
the  reason  she  refused  you  ?  " 

"  No  one.    She  loves  me,  and  me  only." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  asked  greatly 
surprised. 

"  That  evening  when  she  told  me  firmly 
and  decisively  she  would  never  marry  me 
—  never  could  marry  me,  —  even  whilst  I 
said  mad,  cruel  words  to  her,  I  saw  love  in 
her  tearful  eyes.  And  when,  forgetting 
all,  I  held  her  and  kissed  her  once,  and 
once  only,  I  felt  her  lips  linger  on  mine. 
Then  she  broke  away  and  fled ;  but  I 
know  such  a  woman  as  Fleurette  Dorvaux 
would  not  suffer  a  man's  kiss  unless  she 


loved  him.  She  wrote  me  a  few  lines  the 
next  day,  telling  me  it  could  not  be,  beg- 
ging me  not  even  to  ask  her  why.  Since 
then  she  shuns  me,  and  all  is  at  an  end  ; 
so  please  talk  no  more  about  it." 

Here  was  a  nice  complication  !  Here 
was  a  knot  to  untie  !  John  refused  by  a 
girl  who  loved  him  !  I  own  I  was  glad  to 
hear  him  assert  his  belief  in  her  love,  as, 
somehow,  it  pained  me  to  think  of  P^leu- 
rette  sporting  with  a  man's  heart.  Al- 
though, as  I  told  you,  I  determined,  at 
first,  that  she  was  not  the  right  wife  for 
John,  I  had  soon  recanted,  and  thought 
now  how  she  would  light  up  the  old 
house,  and  how  happy  John  would  be 
with  such  a  bright  little  woman  to  greet 
him  when  he  returned  of  an  evening 
weary  and  fagged.  So  I  resolved  to  see 
all  I  could  of  Fleurette,  to  study  her,  and 
if  I  found  her  as  good  as  John  said,  to 
use  my  skill  in  untying  the  knot  and 
smoothing  the  strands  of  their  lives.  I 
never  doubted  my  ability  to  arrange  the 
matter.  I  had  always  been  an  able  family 
diplomatist.  Had  I  not,  at  New  Durham, 
brought  Roaring  Tom  Mayne  back  to  his 
faithful  but  deserted  wife,  and  seen  them 
commence  life  together  again  with  cour- 
age and  contentment?  Had  I  not  made 
those  two  old  friends  and  partners,  who 
for  some  time  had  been  prowling  about 
with  revolvers  in  their  pockets,  hoping  to 
get  a  snap  shot  at  each  other,  shake 
hands,  and,  eventually,  left  them  working 
a  new  claim  together  ?  Had  I  not  stopped 
pretty  Polly  Smith  from  running  away 
with  that  scamp  Dick  Long,  who  had  two 
or  three  wives  already,  somewhere  up 
country?  In  fact,  so  successful  had  I 
been  in  arranging  other  people's  affairs, 
that  it  seemed  to  an  experienced  hand 
like  myself  an  easy  matter  to  place  John 
and  Fleurette  on  a  proper  footing. 

Dalebury  is  a  very  little  town.  Its  ene- 
mies even  call  it  a  village;  but  as  we 
boast  of  a  mayor  and  a  corporation,  we 
can  afford  to  treat  their  sneers  with  con- 
tempt. Different  people  may  hold  differ- 
ent opinions  as  to  whether  life  is  pleasanter 
in  large  cities  or  small  towns ;  but  at  any 
rate,  one  advantage  a  small  place  like 
Dalebury  offers  is,  that  everybody  knows 
everything  about  every  one  else.  You 
cannot  hide  a  farthing  rushlight  under  a 
bushel.  So  if  anybody  has  anything  to 
keep  secret,  don't  let  him  pitch  his  tent 
in  Dalebury. 

With  the  universal  knowledge  of  one's 
neighbors'  affairs  pervading  the  Dalebury 
atmosphere,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  first 
person    I  chose  to  ask  hastened  to  give 
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me  all  the  information  respecting  the 
Dorvaux  that  Dalebury  had  as  yet  been 
able  to  acquire.  Mrs.  Dorvaux  was  a 
widow;  not  rich,  but,  it  was  supposed, 
fairly  well  off:  she  was  a  great  invalid, 
and  rarely  or  never  went  out.  Appearing 
to  dislike  society,  she  received  no  one, 
and  scarcely  any  one  knew  her.  Those 
with  whom  she  had  been  brought  in 
contact  stated  she  was  a  quiet,  ladylike 
woman,  who  spoke  very  little.  It  was 
not  known  from  whence  they  had  come  — 
probably  France;  but  this  was  only  con- 
jecture, and  the  absence  of  certainty 
rather  distressed  Dalebury.  They  kept 
only  one  servant,  an  old  woman,  who  had 
been  with  them  many  years.  Fleurette 
had  made  many  friends,  and,  it  seemed, 
few,  if  any,  enemies.  She  did  not  go 
out  much,  being  devoted  to  her  invalid 
mother;  but  every  one  was  glad  of  her 
company  when  she  chose  to  give  it.  Al- 
together, Dalebury  had  nothing  to  say 
against  the  new-comers  —  a  fact  speaking 
volumes  in  their  favor. 

After  this,  as  we  were  such  near  neigh- 
bors, I  used  frequently  to  encounter  Fleu- 
rette, and  would  often  join  her  and  walk 
with  her.  Whether  she  knew  that  John's 
secret  was  mine,  I  could  not  say,  but  she 
met  my  friendly  advances  half-way.  The 
more  1  saw  of  her,  the  more  I  wondered 
how  I  could  have  thought  her  so  lively 
and  gay.  Whatever  she  might  seem  to 
others,  there  was,  to  me  at  least,  a  vein 
of  thoughtful  sadness  in  the  girl's  char- 
acter—  at  times  I  even  fancied  it  ap- 
proached to  despondency;  and  I  felt 
almost  angry  with  her,  knowing  that  a 
turn  of  her  finger  would  bring  one  of  the 
best  fellows  in  England  to  her  feet.  We 
met  old  John  once  or  twice  as  we  were 
walking  together.  Fleurette  cast  down 
her  long  lashes  and  simply  bowed. 

"  Of  course  you  kno^vv  my  brother 
well  ?"  I  said. 

"  I  have  often  met  him,"  answered 
Fleurette  calmly. 

"  And  you  like  him,  I  hope  ?  " 

*'  I  like  Dr.  Penn  very  much,"  she  re- 
plied simply. 

"  He  is  the  best  fellow  and  the  best 
brother  in  the  world,"  I  said  ;  and  then  I 
told  Fleurette  what  we  had  been  to  each 
other  as  boys  :  how  John  had  been  as 
careful  of  me  as  the  mother  who  was 
dead  might  have  been — how  we  loved 
each  other  now  ;  and  as  I  spoke,  I  saw  a 
blush  on  her  clear  brown  cheek,  and  al- 
though she  said  nolI)ing,  her  eyes  when 
they  next  met  mine  were  wistful  and 
kind. 


I  shall  soon  make  it  all  right,  I  thought, 
as  I  noted  her  look,  and  resolved  to  ar- 
gue the  matter  on  the  first  fitting  occa- 
sion. 

There  is  a  little  river  —  a  tributary  to  a 
large  one  —  running  through  Dalebury. 
Being  too  shallow  for  navigation,  it  is  not 
of  much  use  except  as  a  water  supply, 
and  for  angling.  Still,  one  who  knows  it 
can  get  a  boat  with  a  light  draught  a  long 
way  up.  One  afternoon,  thinking  a  little 
exercise  would  do  me  good,  I  procured 
such  a  boat,  and  started  to  row  up  as  far 
as  I  could,  and  drift  leisurely  back  with 
the  current.  For  some  distance  on  one 
side  of  the  stream  are  rich,  fertile  mead- 
ows ;  and  the  path'along  the  bank,  through 
these  meadows,  is  a  favorite  walk  with 
the  Dalebury  folk.  As  I  paddled  my  boat 
up  the  stream,  guiding  its  course  by  the 
old  landmarks,  which  came  fresh  to  my 
memory  as  though  I  were  a  boy  yet,  and 
startling  the  water-rats,  descendants  of 
those  amongst  whom  John  and  I  made 
such  havoc  years  ago,  I  saw  in  front  of 
me  on  the  river-bank  the  dainty  little  fig- 
ure of  Fleurette.  As  I  looked  at  her  over 
my  shoulder,  I  could  see  she  was  walking 
slowly,  with  her  head  bent  down,  as  one 
in  thought.  Thinking  of  John  and  her 
own  folly,  perhaps,  I  said.  So  preoccu- 
pied was  she,  that  the  sound  of  my  oars 
did  not  attract  her  attention  until  I  was 
close  to  her.  Then,  seeing  who  it  was, 
she  waited  whilst  I  rowed  to  the  bank  on 
which  she  stood. 

"  Good-afternoon,  Miss  Dorvaux,"  I 
said;  "if  )-ou  will  step  into  my  boat,  I 
will  row  you  as  far  as  the  shallows  will  let 
me,  and  then  back  home." 

Fleurette  hesitated.  "  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Penn;  I  think  I  prefer  strolling  along  the 
river-bank." 

"  In  that  case  I  shall  tie  my  boat  to  this 
willow-stump,  and,  with  your  permission, 
walk  with  you.  But  you  had  far  better 
come  with  me:  the  boat  is  quite  safe,  and 
I  have  not  forgotten  my  cunning." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  that,"  said  the  girl, 
stepping  lightly  into  the  stern  of  the 
boat ;  whilst  1  thought,  here  is  the  chance 
to  reason  and  expostulate,  and  doubted 
little  that  my  arguments  would  let  me 
bring  Fleurette  back  ready  to  accept  her 
fate.     Well,  pride  goeth  before  a  fall ! 

Yet  for  a  while  I  said  nothing  to  my 
companion.  I  did  not  even  look  at  her. 
Poor  little  Fleurette!  I  saw,  as  soon  as 
we  met,  that  tears  were  on  those  dark 
lashes.  The  smile  on  her  lip  belied  them, 
but  the  tears  were  there,  nevertlieless. 
So  I  waited  for  them  to  disappear  before 
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I  talked  to  her,  although  I  half  suspected 
my  words  might  bring  others  to  replace 
the  vanishing  drops. 

Presently  Fleurette  cried,  in  a  voice  of 
pleasure,  "  There  are  some  water-lilies ! 
Can  we  get  them  ?  " 

With  some  trouble  I  got  the  boat  near 
them,  and  Fleurette  gathered  three  or 
four.  As  she  sat  opening  the  white  cups 
and  spreading  out  the  starry  blooms,  1 
said,  "  Why  are  you  always  so  sad,  Miss 
Dorvaux?" 

"  Am  I  sad  ?  Very  few  people  in  Dale- 
bury  give  me  credit  for  that,  I  fancy." 

"  My  eyes  look  deeper  down  than  the 
Dalebury  eyes.  To  me  you  are  always 
sad.  Why  is  it?  You  have  youth,  beau- 
ty, and,  if  you  wished  it,  love.  Why  is 
it?" 

Fleurette  turned  her  eyes  to  mine.  "  Do 
you  think  these  pale  lilies  have  any  hid- 
den troubles,  Mr.  Penn?" 

"  None,  I  should  say.  They  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin,  you  know." 

"The  people  who  toil  and  spin  are  not 
the  only  people  who  are  unhappy  in  the 
world,"  said  Fleurette  softly. 

"  Nor  are  the  water-lilies  the  only  flow- 
ers who  shut  up  their  hearts,  and  only 
open  them  after  great  persuasion." 

She  placed  one  of  the  white  stars  in 
her  dark  hair,  and  said,  "  We  are  getting 
quite  poetical  this  afternoon.  Was  that 
a  kingfisher  flew  by?" 

Of  course  it  was  no  more  a  kingfisher 
than  it  was  an  ostrich  ;  and  as  Fleurette 
was  now  my  prisoner  in  mid-stream,  I 
was  not  going  to  let  her  escape  or  evade 
my  questions  for  any  bird  that  flew. 

I  steadied  the  boat  with  an  occasional 
dip  of  the  oars,  and  looking  her  full  in 
the  face,  asked,  "  Fleurette,  why  do  you 
treat  John  so  strangely?  " 

Her  eyes  dropped.  "  I  scarcely  under- 
stand you,"  she  said. 

*'  You  understand  fully.  Why  did  you 
refuse  to  marry  him?" 

"  I  might  plead  a  woman's  privilege. 
If  we  cannot  choose,  we  can  at  least  de- 
cline to  be  the  choice  of  any  particular 
man." 

"  You  might  plead  it  if  you  did  not  love 
him  ;  but  you  will  not  plead  it,  Fleurette. 
It  is  because  I  know  you  love  him  I  ask 
you  for  an  answer  to  my  question." 

Her  fingers  toyed  nervously  with  her 
lilies,  but  she  said  nothing. 

"  If  I  thought  you  did  not  care  for  him 
—  if  you  can  tell  me  so  —  my  question  is 
answered,  and  I  am  satisfied.  Answer 
me,  Fleurette." 

She  raised  her  head,  and   I   saw  her 


brave  brown  eyes  shining  through  her 
tears. 

"  The  proudest  day  in  my  life  was  when 
John  Penn  asked  me  to  be  his  wife  —  the 
happiest  day  would  be  the  day  I  married 
him,  and  that  will  be  never.^' 

"Never,  Fleurette?" 

"Never  —  never  —  never.  Unless"  — 
here  the  girl  gave  a  sort  of  shudder,  and 
covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands. 

"  Tell  me  what  obstacle  there  can  be," 
I  said  gently,' 

"  I  cannot.  I  will  not.  If  I  could  not 
tell  John,  why  should  I  tell  you?" 

"  Your  mother  is  a  great  invalid,  is  she 
not  ?  "  I  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Fleurette. 

"  Is  it  possible  you  fear  John  would 
wish  you  to  leave  her?  Is  that  the  rea- 
son, Fleurette?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  nothing,"  she  said  firm- 
ly.    "  Put  me  ashore,  please." 

"Very  well.  Miss  Fleurette,"  I  said, 
resting  on  my  oars.  "Then  I  give  you 
fair  warning,  I  shall  never  cease  until  I 
find  out  everything." 

The  girl's  face  flushed  with  anger. 
"  What  right  have  you,"  she  cried,  "  to 
attempt  to  pry  into  my  private  life  ?  I 
hate  you  !     Put  me  ashore  at  once." 

Fleurette  not  only  had  a  will  but  a  tem- 
per of  her  own. 

"  I  will  not,"  I  said,  "  until  you  give  me 
some  message  I  can  take  to  John,  —  some 
word  that  will  let  him  live  on  hope,  at 
least." 

"  Will  you  put  me  ashore  ?  "  said  Fleu- 
rette, stamping  her  foot.  My  only  answer 
was  a  stroke  of  the  oars  which  sent  the 
boat  some  yards  further  up  the  stream. 

"  Then  I  shall  go  myself,"  said  Fleu- 
rette; and  before  I  could  comprehend  her 
meaning,  she  simply  slipped  overboard, 
and  in  a  couple  of  seconds  was  standing 
on  the  river  bank,  with  the  water  dripping 
from  her  petticoats.  She  darted  across 
the  meadow  without  even  looking  back, 
and  left  me  feeling  supremely  ridiculous. 
The  river  was  scarcely  knee-deep  at  this 
point,  so  she  ran  no  risk  of  drowning,  and 
only  suffered  the  inconvenience  of  wet 
shoes  and  skirts ;  but  I  could  not  divest 
myself  of  the  idea  that  had  there  been 
six  feet  of  water  there,  the  beautiful  little 
vixen  would  have  gone  overboard  just  the 
same.  I  had  been  completely  outwitted  by 
a  girl  of  twenty ;  but  then  no  one  could  im- 
agine that  a  young  lady  Of  the  present  day, 
attired  in  an  elegant  walking-dress,  would 
jump  out  of  a  boat  to  avoid  his  society, 
however  angry  she  might  be.  Yet  I  felt 
very  foolish  as  I  drifted  back  to  Dalebury, 
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and  doubted  whether  I  had  done  John's 
cause  any  good. 

"  After  all,"  I  said,  "  perhaps  my  boast- 
ed tact  and  diplomacy  only  pass  muster 
in  the  free-and-easy  community  of  New 
Durham,  and  I  shall  be  a  failure  in  En- 
gland. I  had  better  take  the  first  steamer 
and  go  back  again." 

I  met  Fleurette  in  the  road  the  next 
morning.  Her  features  wore  a  demure 
smile. 

"You  treated  me  shamefully,"  I  said. 

"  I  am  the  one  to  complain,  I  think. 
The  idea  of  attempting  to  keep  me  against 
my  will !  My  boots  were  spoiled;  I  was 
made  most  uncomfortable,  and  had  to  ex- 
plain my  draggled  appearance  as  best  I 
could." 

"  But  fancy  my  horror  when  you  stepped 
out  of  the  boat;  and  picture  what  a  fool 
I  have  felt  ever  since.  Nevertheless  I 
forgive  you,"  I  said  magnanimously. 

"And  I  forgive  you,"  said  Fleurette, 
with  deep  meaning  in  her  voice.  So  we 
shook  hands,  and  renewed  our  compact  of 
friendship. 

I  had  now  been  at  Dalebury  nearly  a 
month,  and  purposed,  whilst  I  had  time 
to  spare,  to  make  a  little  trip  to  the  Con- 
tinent. I  intended  to  stay  there  two 
months,  then  return  and  commence  work. 
A  few  days  before  I  left  Dalebury,  I 
heard  that  some  one  was  ill  at  the  house 
at  the  corner;  and  with  the  remembrance 
of  Fleurette's  wet  shoes  and  stockings 
before  me,  I  was  very  uneasy.  However, 
we  soon  ascertained  that  Mrs.  Dorvaux 
was  the  sufferer,  and  that  Dr.  Bush,  from 
the  other  end  of  the  town,  had  been  called 
in.  I  know  this  was  very  annoying  to 
John,  as  Dr.  Bush  and  he  were  not  the 
best  of  friends.  In  his  professional  ca- 
pacity he  would,  I  believe,  have  attended 
Fleurette  herself  without  show  of  emo- 
tion ;  so  why  not  Fleurette's  mother? 
Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  said,  as  we 
Jive  in  a  free  country,  and  people  may 
employ  what  doctor  they  choose. 

Evidently  Mrs.  Dorvaux's  illness  was 
not  of  long  duration,  for  I  soon  saw  Fleu- 
rette about  again.  She  looked  pale  and 
worn,  probably  from  watching  and  nurs- 
ing her  mother.  My  holiday  at  Dalebury 
bad  now  run  down  to  its  last  dregs,  so 
when  we  met  it  was  to  say  good-bye. 

"Can  it  never  be,  Fleurette?"  I  whis- 
pered, as  our  hands  met  before  parting. 

"  Never,"  she  replied  —  "  never.  Good- 
bye —  good-bye." 

Poor  old  John!  poor  little  Fleurette! 
What  mystery  was  it  that  stayed  the  hap- 
piness of  these  two  ? 


I  returned  home  from  my  travels,  tired 
of  idleness.  Having  heard  of  an  opening 
that  promised  well,  I  ran  down  to  Dale- 
bury to  consult  my  brother.  John  and  I 
were  very  bad  correspondents,  so  I  had 
no  news  of  the  little  town  since  I  so- 
journed there.  As  I  passed  the  house  at 
the  corner  I  saw  it  was  void.  "  They 
have  left,"  said  John,  as  I  eagerly  asked 
the  reason. 

"  Left !  Where  have  they  gone  to  ?  " 

"  No  one  knows,"  said  John  sadly. 
"  Shortly  after  you  went  abroad,  common 
rumor  said  they  were  thinking  of  quitting  ; 
and  last  month  they  did  go." 

"  Did  she  leave  no  word  —  no  message 
for  you  ?  " 

"  Only  this,"  replied  John  opening  a 
drawer  in  front  of  him,  where  he  kept  a 
variety  of  cheerful-looking  instruments. 
"I  found  this  one  morning  on  the  seat 
of  my  carriage.  I  suppose  she  threw  it 
in." 

A  single  f3ower,  the  stem  passed 
through  a  piece  of  paper  with  the  word 
"  Adieu  "  pencilled  on  it. 

Sorry  as  I  was  to  hear  the  news,  I 
could  scarcely  help  smiling  as  John  re- 
placed the  flower  in  the  drawer.  It  seemed 
almost  bathos,  that  little  rose,  tossed  into 
a  doctor's  carriage,  and  now  lying 
amongst  old  lancets,  forceps,  and  other 
surgical  instruments. 

The  weeks,  the  months,  even  the  years, 
passed  by,  and  we  heard  nothing  of  Fleu- 
rette. The  flower,  doubtless  still  lying  in 
the  drawer,  was  all  that  was  left  of  old 
John's  little  romance. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Three  years  soon  went  by.  I  was  still 
in  England.  I  had  purchased  a  share  in 
a  London  practice,  and  although  I  found 
much  drudgery  in  my  work,  it  was  a  pay- 
ing practice,  and  which  would  eventually 
be  entirely  mine,  as  my  partner,  who  was 
growing  old  and  rich,  talked  of  retiring. 

Once  or  twice  in  every  year  I  had  been 
down  to  Dalebury.  All  was  the  same 
there.  John  was  still  unmarried  ;  and  if 
he  said  nothing  about  her,  I  knew  he  had 
not  forgotten  the  dainty  little  girl  who  had 
rejected  his  love.  Yet  not  a  word  had 
Fleurette  sent  him.  She  might  be  dead 
or  married,  for  all  we  knew.  I  often  used 
to  wonder  whether  I  should  ever  meet  her 
again  — whether  I  should  ever  learn  her 
secret  trouble,  for  I  felt  that  Fleurette's 
sadness  was  not  so  much  from  having  to 
give  up  the  hope  of  being  John's  wife,  as 
from  the  cause  that  compelled  her  to  take 
that  step.     1  could  only  hope,  and  say  a 
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word  now  and  then  to  encourage  John  to 
hope  also. 

One  day  whilst  snatching  a  hasty 
lunch,  I  was  informed  I  was  wanted  at 
once.  I  found  a  respectable  servant  wait- 
ing for  me. 

"  Please  to  come  to  my  mistress  at 
once,  sir,"  she  said.  "  She  is  taken  very 
ill,  all  of  a  sudden." 

"  Where  does  she  live  ?  "  I  asked.  The 
servant  named  a  street  within  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  at  the 
house. 

It  was  in  that  description  of  street 
we  term  respectable  —  dull,  quiet,  and 
respectable,  —  small  houses  on  each  side 
letting  at  low  rents  —  rents,  most  likely, 
decreasing  as  an  old  tenant  left  and  a  new 
tenant  came  in  :  the  sort  of  place  where 
the  falling  gentleman  and  the  rising  clerk 
or  workman 'meet  in  their  dovynward  and 
upward  course.  On  our  way  I  asked  the 
servant  what  had  happened  to  her  mis- 
tress. 

"1  found  her  sitting  in  her  chair,  sir, 
looking  so  wild  and  talking  such  gibber- 
ish, that  I  came  for  you  as  fast  as  I 
could." 

She  led  the  way  to  a  sitting-room. 
"Mistress  was  in  there  when  1  left;  will 
you  please  go  in,  sir  .i*  " 

I  went  in,  but  no  mistress  was  visible. 
I  saw,  with  a  quick  glance,  that  the  room 
was  prettily  furnished  —  many  little  fem- 
inine knick-knacks  lying  about.  Hanging 
to  an  easel  near  the  window  were  two  dead 
birds,  a  goldfinch,  and  a  bulfinch,  and  on 
the  easel  stood  a  China  plate,  painted  with 
a  faithful  representation  of  the  models. 
"Decayed  gentlefolks,"  I  said  to  myself ; 
but  the  servant's  voice,  calling  me  from 
above,  put  an  end  to  all  further  specula- 
tions. There  was  evident  alarm  in  the 
girl's  voice;  so  I  hastened  up-stairs,  and, 
just  inside  the  door  of  a  bedroom,  saw  a 
woman  lying  on  the  floor,  either  dead  or 
insensible. 

With  the  servant's  assistance  I  lifted 
her  up  and  placed  her  on  the  bed;  then 
proceeded  to  ascertain  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. It  needed,  alas!  very  little  profes- 
sional skill  to  determine  the  primary 
cause  of  her  illness.  I  had  before  me  one 
of  those  sad  cases,  unfortunately  becom- 
ing more  and  more  common,  of  drunken- 
ness in  one  whose  education  and  station 
in  life  should  have  raised  her  far  above 
such  a  vice.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
it.  Even'  if  the  odor  of  the  woman's 
breath  had  not  told  me  the  truth,  I  had 
seen  too  many  drunken  women  in  my 
time  to  be  deceived.     I  could  do  little  to 


relieve  her,  then  ;  and  after  assuring  the 
frightened  servant  her  mistress  was  in  no 
danger,  I  placed  her  comfortably  on  the 
bed,  and  gave  the  girl  instructions  to 
loosen  her  clothes.  As  she  did  so,  I 
looked  with  pity  and  some  curiosity  on 
the  unhappy  woman.  She  was  a  lad)-, 
evidently,  —  as  far  as  the  common  sense 
of  the  word  reaches,  —  delicately  nur- 
tured and  well  dressed.  Her  features 
were  pleasing,  regular,  and  refined,  and 
in  spite  of  all,  she  lay  Jiere  a  victim  to 
the  same  vice  that  urges  the  brutal  collier 
to  pound  his  wife  to  death,  and  causes 
the  starving  charwoman  to  overlay  her 
wretched  baby. 

I  did  not  like  to  expose  her  weakness 
to  her  own  servant,  so  promised  to  send 
round  some  medicine,  and  to  look  in  again 
in  the  evening. 

As  I  stood  with  the  door  half  open, 
turning  to  give  the  servant  some  last  in- 
structions, a  girl  passed  by  me  hastily,  not 
even  seeming  aware  of  my  presence.  Be- 
fore I  had  time  to  speak,  or  even  to  look 
at  her,  she  had  thrown  herself  on  her 
knees  beside  the  bed,  and  was  weeping 
bitterly  over  the  unfortunate  woman. 
Her  face  as  she  knelt  was  hidden  from 
me,  but  I  could  see  her  hair  was  black, 
and  something  in  the  turn  of  her  grace- 
ful figure  struck  me  as  being  familiar. 

"Oh  my  poor  mamma!  my  poor  mam- 
ma!" she  sobbed  out.  "What  shall  I 
do  ?  —  again*,  again  !     Oh  poor  mamma  !  " 

I  drew  near  and  said,  "  You  need  not 
be  alarmed  at  your  mother's  illness  ;  she 
will  soon  recover." 

The  girl  rose  on  hearing  my  voice. 
She  turned  round  quickly  and  looked  at 
me.  Lo  and  behold,  she  was  our  long-lost 
Fleurette  ! 

Fleurette  —  and,  as  I  could  see  even 
through  her  sorrow,  as  beautiful  as  ever  ! 
I  advanced  with  outstretched  hands;  but 
the  girl  drew  herself  up  and  waved  me 
aside  with  the  dignity  of  a  diminutive 
empress. 

"  And  so,  as  you  threatened,  you  have 
intruded  upon  my  privacy.  Go — I  will 
never  speak  to  you  again." 

"Miss  Dorvaux,"  I  answered,  almost 
as  angry  as  herself,  "your  servant  will 
tell  you  how  I  happen  to  be  here,  and  you 
will  see  it  is  from  no  wish  to  intrude.  I 
am  going  now,  but  shall  return  to  see  my 
patient  this  evening,  when  I  hope,  for  the 
sake  of  old  days,  you  will  give  me  a  few 
minutes'  conversation." 

Then,  as  Fleurette  returned  weeping  to 
her  mother,  I  departed,  revolving  many 
things  in  my  mind,  as  the  writers  say. 
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I  had  found  Fleurette  at  last.  Actually 
living  within  a  stone's  throw  of  my  door  ! 
P*erhaps  she  had  lived  there  ever  since 
she  left  Dalebury.  Now  having  found  her, 
what  was  I  to  do  with  her?  I  guessed 
that  I  had  also  fathomed  her  mystery. 
You  see  it  was  only  a  commonplace,  vul- 
gar little  mystery  after  all — a  mother's 
drunkenness  the  sum-total  of  it.  Yet 
when  I  thought  of  the  girl  giving  up  her 
love  and  bright  prospects  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  her  erring  mother's  vice  a  secret, 
most  likely  never  complaining  of  the  sac- 
rifice, wearing  to  the  outer  world  a  bright 
face  that  hid  from  nearly  every  one  the 
sorrow  of  her  heart,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
our  little  Fleurette  was  something  very 
near  a  heroine,  after  all. 

My  first  idea  was  to  telegraph  to  John 
and  tell  him  where  to  find  her;  but  upon 
consideration  I  thought  it  better  to  wait 
until  after  our  interview  in  the  evening. 

I  found  Fleurette  alone.  She  was  very 
pale,  very  sad,  very  subdued  —  very  dif- 
ferent, indeed,  to  the  angry  j^oung  woman 
who  had  walked  into  the  river  three  years 
ago,  or  the  unjust  tyrant  who  had  ordered 
me  from  her  presence  that  afternoon.  My 
first  inquiry  was  after  her  mother.  Poor 
Fleurette  colored  as  she  told  me  that  lady 
w-as  now  almost  convalescent,  and  she  did 
not  think  I  need  trouble  to  see  her  again. 
Then  she  held  out  her  hand,  and  as  I  took 
it,  said,  — 

"  Please  forgive  me  for  my  unjust  words 
today ;  but  I  was  so  vexed,  1  scarcely 
knew  what  I  said." 

"  We  are  always  forgiving  each  other, 
Fleurette.  Brothers  unto  seventy  times 
seven  —  why  not  sisters  also?  " 

Fleurette  smiled  sadly  and  hopelessly. 

"  Tell  me,  Fleurette,"  I  said  gently,  as 
I  sat  down  beside  her,  "  was  this'  the 
cause  ?  " 

She  nodded  her  pretty  head. 

"Tell  me  all  about  it.  How  long  has  it 
been  going  on  ?     I  can  be  secret  as  you." 

And  then  Fleurette  told  me.  I  will  not, 
give  her  words.  They  were  too  loving, 
too  lenient,  and  ever  framing  affectionate 
excuses.  It  was  a  piteous  little  tale,  even 
as  she  told  it  —  a  tale  of  hope  growing 
stronger  every  day,  till  in  one  hour  it  was 
crushed  as  a  flower  is  crushed  under  foot. 
Then  came  penitence,  contrition,  shame, 
and  the  ever-recurring  vows  of  amend- 
ment. And  with  them  hope  sprang  afresh 
and  bloomed  for  a  while,  —  only  to  be  cut 
down  as  ruthlessly  as  before.  And  so  on 
for  years,  ever  the  same  weary  round,  and 
although  she  told  mc  not,  ever  the  same 
loving  care,  the  same  jealous  resolve  to 


shield  her  mother's  sins  from  the  vulgar 
gaze.  It  was  a  hard  burden  for  a  girl  to 
bear.  For  this  she  gave  up  the  hope  of 
being  John's  wife.  She  would  not  leave 
her  mother  to  perish,  and  would  not  injure 
John,  as  she  shrewdly  feared  might  be  the 
case  if  she  subjected  him  to  the  scandal 
of  having  a  mother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Dor- 
vaux's  disposition  living  with  him  ;  and 
knowing  as  I  know  the  delicate  suscepti- 
bilities of  patients  in  a  place  like  Dale- 
bury,  in  my  heart  I  thought  that  Fleurette 
was  right. 

"And  why  did  you  leave  Dalebury?" 
I  asked,  when  she  had  finished  her  recital. 

"Mamma  was — ill — there;  so  ill,  I 
was  frightened,  and  obliged  to  send  for  a 
doctor,  —  and  I  feared  people  might  learn 
the  cause."  So  that  was  why  Dr.  Bush 
had  been  called  in  instead  of  John. 

"  Then  we  came  to  London,"  she  con- 
tinued. "  London  is  so  large,  I  thought 
we  might  hide  ourselves  here." 

"  How  often  do  these  —  these  attacks 
show  themselves  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Sometimes  not  for  months  ;  sometimes 
twice  a  month.  Oh,  do  you  think  she  can 
ever  be  cured?  She  has  been  so  good, 
so  good  for  such  a  long  time!  If  I  had 
not  gone  out  to-day  this  might  never  have 
happened.  Our  poor  old  servant  died 
some  months  ago,  and  I  could  not  trust 
the  new  one,  or  she  might  have  prevented 
it.     Do  you  think  she  can  be  cured  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head.  I  knew  too  well  that 
when  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Dorvaux's  age 
has  these  periodical  irresistible  cravings 
after  stimulants,  the  case  is  wellnigh 
hopeless.  Missionaries,  clergymen,  and 
philanthropists  tell  us  pleasing  and  com- 
forting tales  of  marvellous  reformations, 
but  medical  men  know  the  sad  truth. 

I  was  so  indignant  at  the  sacrifice  of  a 
young  girl's  life,  that  had  I  spoken  my 
true  thoughts,  I  should  have  said,  "  Leave 
the  brandy-bottle  always  full,  always  near 

at  hand,  so  that "     Well,  I  won't  be 

too  hard  on  Fleurette's  mother.  She 
must  have  had  some  good  in  her  for  tlie 
girl  to  have  loved  her  so. 

We  had  said  nothing  about  John  as  yet. 
That  was  to  come. 

"Fleurette,  I  shall  write  to  John  to- 
night.    What  shall  I  tell  him?" 

Her  black  eyelashes  were  now  only 
visible. 

"What  can  you  tell  him?  You  prom- 
ised to  guard  my  secret." 

"  I  shall,  at  least,  tell  him  I  have  found 
you,  and  then  he  must  take  his  own 
course." 

"  Oh,  don't  let  him  come  here,"  pleaded 
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the  girl.  "  I  could  not  bear  to  see  him; 
and  perhaps,"  she  added,  with  a  faltering 
voice,  "he  doesn't  care  to  hear  anything 
about  me  now." 

Ah,  Fleurette,  Fleurette !  after  all,  on 
some  points  you  are  only  a  weak  woman. 

The  next  day  I  begged  leave  of  absence 
from  my  partner  and  patients,  and  ran 
down  to  Dalebury  to  tell  John  the  news. 

Yet  I  had  little  enough  to  tell  him.  I 
was  in  honor  bound  to  guard  the  girl's 
secret;  so  all  I  could  say  was,  I  had  found 
her  again,  that  she  was  as  bewitching  as 
ever,  and,  I  believed,  loved  him  still.  I 
could  add  that  now  I  knew  the  reason 
why  she  could  not  come  to  him,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  own  it  was  a  weighty  one, — 
an  obstacle  I  could  give  no  hope  would 
be  removed  for  many  years.  He  must  be 
content  with  that;  it  was  all  the  news,  all 
the  hope,  I  had  to  give  him. 

"Very  well,"  said  John,  with  a  sigh,  "  I 
must  wait.  All  things  come  to  the  man 
who  waits;  so  perhaps  Fleurette  will 
come  to  me  at  last." 

Now  that  I  had  found  Fleurette,  you 
may  be  sure  I  was  not  going  to  lose  sight 
of  her  again.  I  was  very  grieved  to  as- 
certain that  her  mother's  circumstances 
were  not  so  good  as  of  old.  Some  rascal 
who  possessed  the  widow's  confidence 
had  decamped  with  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Our  Fleurette  eked  out  their  now  scanty 
income  by  painting  on  china;  and  very 
cleverly  the  girl  copied  the  birds  and 
flowers  on  the  white  plates.  She  never 
complained,  but  to  me  it  was  more  than 
vexatious  to  think  there  was  a  good  home 
waiting  for  her  if  her  mother's  faults 
would  allow  her  to  accept  it.  Now  and 
again  I  would  give  John  tidings  of  her. 
He  never  sought  her,  being  far  too  proud 
to  come  until  she  sent  for  him  ;  and  as  in 
the  course  of  the  next  twelve  months  the 
unhappy  Mrs.  Dorvaux  experienced  three 
or  four  relapses,  I  could  see  little  chance 
of  John  ever  getting  the  message  he 
waited  for.  I  begged  Fleurette  to  per- 
suade her  mother  to  enter  a  home  for  ine- 
briates, but  the  girl  would  not  even  broach 
the  subject  to  her;  so  here  was  youth 
drifting  away  froni  John  and  Fleurette  — 
kept  apart  for  the  sake  of  a  wretched 
woman,  and  I  was  powerless  to  mend  mat- 
ters. 

But  did  John  and  Fleurette  ever  mar- 
ry ?  You  see  this  is  not  a  romance,  only  a 
little  tale  of  real  life,  and  as  such,  the  only 
way  out  of  the  deadlock  was  a  sad  and 
prosaic  one,  —  away  that  poor  Fleurette 
could  not  even  wish  for.  Reformation,  I 
say,  as  a  medical  man,  was  out  of  the 


question.  I  hope  Fleurette  will  not  read 
these  pages,  where  I  am  compelled  to  ex- 
press my  true  feelings,  by  saying  that,  a 
short  time  after  a  year  had  expired,  Mrs. 
Dorvaux  was  obliging  enough  to  die.  I 
say  "obliging"  advisedly,  for  sad  though 
it  be  to  think  so,  her  death  made  three 
people  happy;  indeed,  as  her  life  was  so 
miserable  to  her,  it  may  be  I  should  have 
said  four.  Fleurette  mourned  her  sin- 
cerely :  all  her  faults  were  buried  in  her 
grave,  and  left  to  be  forgotten.  Two 
months  after  her  death  I  wrote  to  John, 
bade  him  come  to  town,  and  without  even 
warning  Fleurette,  sent  him  to  see  her. 
Then  he  found  that  all  things  do  indeed 
come  to  the  man  who  can  wait,  —  even 
the  love  that  seemed  so  hopeless  and  far 
away. 

I  don't  think  John  ever  knew,  or  unless 
he  reads  it  here,  ever  will  know,  the  true 
reason  why  Fleurette  refused  him  and 
shunned  him  for  so  long.  He  knows, 
from  what  I  told  him,  it  was  a  noble,  self- 
sacrificing,  and  womanly  motive  that  led 
her  to  reject  his  love,  and  is  content  with 
knowing  this.  He  feels  the  subject  must 
be  ever  painful  to  his  bright  little  wife, 
and  has  never  caused  her  pretty  eyes  to 
grow  dim  by  asking  for  an  explanation. 
There  is  no  sadness  with  Fleurette  now. 
She  lights  up  that  old  red-brick  house; 
she  is  the  life  of  Dalebury,  and,  moreover, 
the  one  woman  against  whom  Dalebury 
says  little  or  nothing. 

The  last  time  I  was  down  there,  I 
rowed  Fleurette  a  long  way  up  the  shallow 
stream.  Not  only  Fleurette,  but  a  couple 
of  children  as  well, — dark-eyed,  bonny 
boys,  who  chatter  in  French  and  English 
indiscriminately.  As  we  passed  the  spot 
where  the  aquatic  escapade  took  place,  I 
turned  with  a  smile  to  my  sister;  but  be- 
fore I  could  speak  she  said,  beseech- 
ingly, — 

"Don't,  please  —  don't.  Old  memo- 
ries are  ever  sad.  The  present  is  happy, 
the  future  promises  fair,  —  let  us  forget." 

And  as  she  spoke,  for  a  moment  I  saw 
the  sad  eyes  of  the  Fleurette  of  old  days. 
Old  memories  are  sorrowful,  —  let  them 
die. 
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I  MUST  commence  this  article  by  a  dec- 
laration that 
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The  moving  accident  is  not  my  trade  ; 

To  freeze  the  blood  I  have  no  ready  arts ; 
'Tis  my' delight,  alone  in  summer  shade, 

To  pipe  a  simple  song  for  thinking  hearts. 

But  I  can  pipe  my  simple  song,  and  even 
find  my  solitude,  as  well  in  the  town  as  in 
the  country.  The  architecture  and  the 
antiquities  of  great  cities  have  scanty 
charms  for  me.  What  I  chiefly  love  to 
contemplate  is  the  full  tide  of  human  life 
as  it  flows  through  the  streets,  the  alleys, 
and  the  markets.  The  "busy  hum  of 
men  "  pleases  me  far  more  than  the  "tow- 
ered cities  "  in  which  they  dwell,  and  I 
heartily  enter  into  the  feelings  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  thought  that  Fleet  Street 
and  Charing  Cross  contained  the  finest 
views  in  the  world.  If  it  had  fallen  to 
my  lot  to  "  personally  conduct  "  Dr.  John- 
son throuj^h  Constantinople,  I  should  not 
have  taken  him  to  St.  Sophia,  or  Dolma- 
bagtche,  or  Tcheraghan,  nor  should  I 
have  trailed  him  up  and  down  the  Bos- 
phorus,  which,  lovely  as  it  is,  would  have 
had  no  charms  for  him.  If  he  had  had  a 
fancy  to  visit  the  conventional  lions  of  the 
place,  I  should  certainly  have  left  him  to 
the  professional  dragoman,  who  is  the 
modern  embodiment  of  Sindbad's  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea.  "If,"  says  poor  Sind- 
bad,  "  I  loitered  or  went  leisurely,  he  beat 
me,  and  I  was  a  captive  unto  him."  In 
these  few  words  we  have  a  lively  picture 
of  the  dragoman,  who  will  never  suffer 
the  tourist  to  loiter  or  go  leisurely.  It  is 
true  that  the  modern  dragoman  seldom,  if 
ever,  beats  the  tourist,  for  he  has  been 
affected  by  that  general  amelioration  of 
Turkish  manners  which,  ever  since  the 
■  massacre  of  the  Janissaries,  has  extended 
itself  even  to  the  dogs  of  the  capital. 
Still,  even  the  modified  and  tempered 
dragoman  fully  justifies  those  old  Levan- 
tines who  included  him  in  their  daily 
prayer  thus:  "Save  me,  oh.  Lord,  from 
fire,  the  plague,  and  the  dragoman  !  " 

For  such  a  survey  of  Constantinople  as 
I  should  have  proposed  to  the  sage  of 
Fleet  Street,  a  longer  period  is  required 
than  the  statutory  fortnight,  within  the 
limits  of  which  the  conventional  tourist 
compresses  his  inspection,  before  he  goes 
home  to  write  his  book  on  the  Turkish 
Empire,  or  to  harangue  his  constituents 
on  the  Eastern  Question.  I  have  resided 
here  for  nearly  seven  years,  and  I  know 
that  I  have  yet  much  to  learn.  But  long 
before  I  came  here  I  had  made  myself 
familiar  with  the  features  of  old  London, 
and  I  had  not  been  here  long  before  all 
my  recollections  of  what  I  liad  read  or 
seen  were  revived  by  my  experiences  of 


Constantinople.  What  struck  me  first 
was  that  the  localization  of  trades,  which 
prevailed  in  London  down  to  a  very  late 
period,  lingered  in  Constantinople  still. 
In  fact,  though  it  is  slightly  modified  since 
I  came  here,  it  lingers  to  this  day. 

I  walked  only  the  other  day  through 
three  long  streets  in  Stamboul  which  are 
entirely  given  up  to  the  workers  and  deal- 
ers in  gold  and  silver,  and  which  reminded 
me  of  the  days  when  the  whole  of  Lom- 
bard Street  and  a  great  part  of  Chepe 
were  given  up  to  the  shops  of  the  gold- 
smiths and  silversmiths.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Bayezid 
is  a  quarter  which  is  a  faint  reflection  of 
Paternoster  Row,  and  which  is  said  by  a 
modern  traveller,  but  upon  what  authority 
I  know  not,  to  have  preserved  its  present 
characteristics  from  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Greek  Empire.  The  pipe-makers;  the 
makers  of  mouthpieces  (for  the  man  who 
makes  the  pipe  does  not  make  the  mouth- 
piece); the  saddlers;  the  packers;  the 
trunk-makers ;  the  craftsmen  who  stuff 
the  yorghaus,  which  serve  both  as  mat- 
tresses and  quilts,  with  cotton  ;  and  the 
venders  of  the  great  fur-lined  cloaks  with 
pointed  hoods,  one  of  which  is  almost  an 
entire  wardrobe,  have  each  their  separate 
quarter.  I  walked  through  these  quarters 
the  other  day,  and  also  through  more  than 
a  mile  of  braziers'  shops,  in  which  I  was 
deafened  by  the  operations  of  those  who 
were  fabricating  mangals,  coffee-pots, 
urns,  enormous  round  dishes,  and  platters 
of  every  form.  The  tent-makers  are  all  to 
be  found  in  the  quarter  called  the  "  Bit 
Bazaar."  The  makers  and  vendors  of 
sabres  have  a  street  to  themselves  ;  you 
might,  as  the  saying  is,  "  throw  a  table- 
cloth "  over  the  makers  of  turbans  ;  and 
the  makers  of  embroidered  slippers  are  as 
exclusive  as  if  they  were  members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  We  have  a  street  of 
bean-sellers,  and  a  street  of  cake-makers, 
and  of  course  each  of  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  consumption  has  its  separate  mar- 
ket, of  which  I  will  say  more  hereafter. 
If  I  could  have  led  Dr.  Johnson  through 
sue!)  streets,  straightway  Budge  Row 
and  Candlewright  (Cannon)  Street,  Fish 
Street  and  Fish  Street  Hill,  the  Vintry, 
Paternoster  Row,  and  Amen  Corner,  and 
many  other  such  scenes  familiar  to  him, 
would  have  risen  up  again  before  him, 
and  he  would  have  felt  that  he  was  in 
London  once  more.  In  closing  my  re- 
marks on  the  localization  of  trades,  I 
must  add  that  there  is  a  street  in  Galata 
called  Maltese  Street,  which  is  exclusively 
occupied  by  Maltese  dealers  in  fresh  pork, 
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ham,  bacon,  sausages,  and  dried  fish  of  all 
kinds,  butter  and  cheese,  and  potatoes, 
and  also  in  all  the  articles  usually  found 
in  Italian  warehouses.  The  competition 
in  this  street  is  so  great  that  the  articles 
sold  in  it  can  be  obtained  more  cheaply 
than  from  any  of  the  isolated  dealers  in 
like  goods.  I  do  not  suppose  that  those 
who  first  planned  the  localization  of  trades 
had  this  object  in  view,  but  it  is  certain 
that  a  like  result  must  have  followed,  and 
does  follow,  wherever  such  localization 
prevails,  and  I  think  it  is  clear  that  those 
who  have  been  at  pains  to  break  up  this 
localization  in  great  cities,  and  to  scatter 
the  trades  over  many  quarters,  must  have 
benefited  dealers  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  public.  However,  it  seems  to  be 
a  received  maxim  in  these  days  that  the 
public  is  made  for  the  dealers,  and  not  the 
dealers  for  the  public. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
well-informed  of  the  Europeans  who  have 
visited  Constantinople  wrote  that  each 
nationality  affected  particular  trades  — 
that  the  Turks  took  chiefly  to  the  manu- 
facture of  arms,  carpets,  and  pipes  ;  that 
the  Armenians  were,  generally,  apotheca- 
ries, furriers,  and  stewards  in  the  pachas' 
houses,  that  the  Greeks  were  for  the  most 
part  money-changers  and  dealers  in  jew- 
elery  and  trinkets,  and  that  the  Jews  were 
what  they  were  everywhere  else  —  viz., 
"Jacks  of  all  trades."  This  division  of 
labor  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  locali- 
zation of  trades,  and,  in  this  respect, 
Constantinople  was  more  liberal  than  old 
London  in  which  a  strange  or  a  Jewish 
tradesman  or  artisan  never  found  favor. 
To  some  slight  extent  the  division  still 
prevails,  but  a  great  fusion  has  taken 
place,  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that 
at  the  present  day  the  members  of  any 
nationality,  taking  them  as  a  body,  spe- 
cially affect  particular  occupations.  Still, 
the  point  could  not  be  forgotten  by  the 
student  of  the  history  of  social  life  in 
Constantinople. 

Stamboul  presents,  as  London  has  pre- 
sented, and  still  presents,  curious  illustra- 
tions of  the  marvellous  vitality  of  the 
names  of  streets  and  buildings.  Thus 
there  is  a  Yeni  Capou  (Newgate)  in  the 
walls  of  Constantinople  which  has  been 
called  Newgate  in  Greek  from  the  days  of 
Theodosius  down  to  the  conquest,  and 
which  is  called  Newgate  in  Turkish  to 
this  day.  So  also  there  is  a  Yeni  Djami, 
or  New  Mosque,  which  has  been  called  a 
new  mosque  for  three  hundred  years. 
The  names  of  Newgate  Street  and  New- 


gate in  London  boast  a  respectable  anti- 
quity, but  they  cannot  compete  with  the 
Newgate  of  Constantinople. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  localization  of 
trades  that  Constantinople  resembles  old 
London.  There  are  many  other  points 
of  resemblance,  although  under  modern 
European  pressure  they  are  beginning  to 
pass  away.  In  fact,  Constantinople  must 
be  regarded  as  a  city  which  has  fallen 
into  a  deep  sleep  on  the  roadway  of  civ- 
ilization while  her  European  sisters  have 
moved  on.  She  is  beginning  to  rub  her 
eyes,  and  to  stretch  her  limbs,  and  to 
make  good  resolutions,  which  for  the 
most  part  end  in  the  formation  of  com- 
missions, whereof  come  pipes  and  coffee 
and  reports.  Still,  like  the  sluggard,  she 
is  at  least  conscious  that  she  ought  to  be 
awake,  and  though  she  turns  her  "  heavy 
head  "  somewhat  slothfuUy,  she  turns  it 
so  as  to  give  signs  of  a  returning  anima- 
tion. Every  year  more  and  more  shops, 
with  glazed  fronts  and  fitted  after  the 
modern  fashion  of  Europe,  make  their 
appearance  ;  every  year,  if  a  street  be  re- 
constructed after  a  conflagration,  it  is 
made  wider  than  its  predecessor;  every 
year  a  struggle  is  made  to  provide  a  more 
abundant  and  less  fitful  supply  of  gas; 
and  every  year  witnesses  an  attempt, 
though  not  a  very  vigorous  attempt,  to 
make  the  pavements  somewhat  less  pain- 
ful to  the  feet  of  true  believers. 

Still,  many  of  the  old  characteristics  re- 
main; there  are  still  many  hundreds  of 
shops  with  open  fronts,  which  are  no  more 
screened  from  observation  than  were  the 
booths  in  the  Flete  Street  and  Chepe  of 
our  forefathers.  In  these  shops  all  the. 
business  of  the  occupants  is  carried  on 
in  full  view  of  the  passers-by  and  of  the 
loungers.  Thus  the  Turkish  grocer,  con- 
spicuous by  his  snow-white  turban  and  his 
flowing  beard,  sits  cross-legged  on  the 
high-raised  floor  of  his  shop,  with  a  by  no 
means  distant  background  of  canisters 
and  bottles;  with  his  scales  suspended 
from  the  roof,  and  with  all  the  materials 
of  his  trade  close  and  ready  to  his  hand. 
Usually,  a  female  friend,  or  purchaser,  is 
also  seated  on  the  shop-board,  but  with 
her  legs  dependent  in  the  street.  Of 
course  she  wears  a  yashmak  and  feridjee, 
but  a  yashmak  is  no  bar  to  oral  conversa- 
tion, and  still  less  is  it  a  bar  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  eyes,  and  conversation,  of 
the  one  kind  or  the  other,  goes  on  for  an 
indefinite  time  between  the  grocer  and  his 
visitor.  When  a  veritable  customer  ar- 
rives, the  old  Turk  does  not  trouble  him- 
self to   remove  the  chibouque  from  his 
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lips,  but  stretches  out  his  hand  to  the 
required  canister  or  bottle,  draws  down 
the  scales  from  the  roof,  and  supplies  the 
article  demanded.  Sitting,  as  he  does,  a 
little  above  the  faces  of  his  customers,  he 
lookes  down  gravely  and  benevolently 
upon  them,  and  seems  to  say:  "Look 
around,  there  are  no  dark  corners  in  my 
shop;  no  sand  can  lurk  undetected  in  the 
sugar  which  I  present  to  you  in  the  light 
of  this  blazing  sun;  nor  could  the  insidi- 
ous horse-bean,  if  I  were  to  introduce  it 
among  the  fragrant  berries  of  Mocha, 
escape  your  penetrating  gaze."  The  res- 
taurateur's cook,  as  he  stands  behind  his 
smoking  pots  and  shining  stewpans,  in 
like  manner  takes  the  entire  crowd  of 
spectators  into  his  confidence,  and  defies 
them  to  mistake  a  rabbit,  which  he  dis- 
sects before  them,  for  a  cat  or  a  puppy. 
All  the  tradesmen  and  handicraftsmen 
seem  to  say  to  the  intended  purchasers  : 
"  Behold  us  !  We  are  all  fair  and  above 
board.  You  will  find  in  us  no  untrades- 
man-like  artifices.  We  lay  bare  to  you  all 
the  arts  and  mysteries  of  our  crafts. 
Would  you  buy  a  yorghan  (wadded  quilt) 
you  shall  see  us  weigh  out  the  cotton 
which  it  shall  contain,  and  you  may  watch 
us  as  we  make  it  up,  and  judge  for  your- 
selves whether  we  are  the  men  to  connive 
at  a  surreptitious  insertion  of  inferior  ma- 
terial." 

No  one  who  knows  Constantinople  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  a  brisk  trade 
is  done  in  the  readjustment  of  the /"^s-, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  male  popula- 
tion is  befezzed,  and  it  is  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  every  wearer  of  a  fez,  that 
his  headdress  shall  preserve  its  pristine 
stiffness,  since,  although  when  the  fez  is 
stiff  it  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a 
bright  scarlet  inverted  flower-pot,  it  is  not 
an  unbecoming  headdress,  but  lends  itself 
readily  to  the  features  of  the  wearer,  giv- 
ing an  additional  shade  of  sternness  to 
the  stern,  and  sitting  with  an  air  of  be- 
nign content  upon  the  forehead  of  the 
benevolent.  When,  however,  it  has  lost 
its  form  and  become  limp,  it  looks  like  an 
old  red  nightcap,  and  invests  its  wearer 
with  an  air  of  rakish  imbecility  which  is 
anything  but  edifyino^.  In  this  condition 
it  requires  to  be  readjusted,  and  the  man- 
ner of  its  readjustment  is  in  this  wise. 
Within  the  open  shop-front  of  the  fez- 
restorer  is  what  cooks  call  a  hot-plate,  and 
on  the  hot-plate,  over  holes  which  permit 
the  heat  to  reach  them  from  the  subja- 
cent charcoal,  are  a  number  of  brass  pots 
in  shape  like  flower-pots,  and  of  various 
sizes.     On  one  of  these  the  limp  and  be- 


draggled fez  is  fitted  tightly  ;  then  another 
brass  pot  is  fitted  over  the  fez,  and  by 
means  of  two  handles,  made  to  revolve 
briskly  round  the  lower  pot.  This  having 
been  done,  and  the  upper  pot  having  been 
removed,  the  fez  is  seen  to  have  regained 
its  youthful  form  and  vigor,  and  to  have 
become  capable,  once  more,  in  accordance 
with  the  temperament  of  its  wearer,  of 
inspiring  merriment,  affection,  or  awe. 
While  this  is  going  on  the  owner  of  the 
fez  waits  proudly  in  the  street,  in  the  full 
consciousness  of  virtue  and  surrounded 
by  a  crowd,  whose  members  greet  him 
with  sympathetic  laughter  when  he  has 
regained  and  marched  off  with  his  badge 
of  slavery,  if  he  be  a  Greek  or  an  Arme- 
nian, but  his  badge  of  distinction  if  he 
be  an  Osmanli.  There  are  few  things  so 
much  detested  by  the  Christian  subjects 
or  servants  of  the  sultan  as  is  the  fez; 
and,  knowing  this,  the  Osmanlis  take  care 
to  make  the  wearing  of  it  obligatory. 

The  boutiques  of  "the  cofTee-dealers  also 
demand  a  few  words  of  notice.  There  is 
a  coffee  khan  in  Stamboul  where  the  cof- 
fee is  bruised  by  machinery,  but  the  count- 
less coffee-drinkers  of  the  capital  cannot 
go  thither  for  their  coffee,  and  therefore 
the  coffee-bruisers  are  scattered  through 
all  quarters.  Of  course  the  fez-restorers 
also  are  not  localized.  Within  the  open 
shop  front  of  the  coffee-bruisers  there  is 
a  large  iron  mortar  in  which  the  beans 
are  placed,  and  behind  this,  and  slightly- 
raised  above  it,  stand  two  brawny  Croats, 
who  are  armed  with  heavy  iron  pestles 
which  are  furnished  with  slender  iron 
handles  of  over  four  feet  in  length.  With 
swift  alternate  strokes  the  Croats  soon 
reduce  the  beans  to  fine  powder,  and,  as 
they  do  so,  a  fragrant  aroma  rises  into  the 
air,  whilst  the  vibrations  of  the  iron  han- 
dles produce  a  musical  ping-ping,  ping- 
ping,  which  is  inexpressibly  pleasing  to 
the  ear.  The  whole  operation  is  like  a 
hymn  of  praise  accompanied  by  a  sacri- 
fice of  incense. 

The  Turkish  fruit  shops  are  always 
arranged  with  an  attention  to  color  that 
any  Parisian  fruiterer  might  envy.  Long 
and  thick  ropes  of  the  gay-colored  Ama- 
sia  apples,  gleaming  like  the  jewelled 
fruits  which  Aladdin  saw  in  the  magician's 
garden,  depend  from  the  roofs,  or  hang  in 
festoons  from  the  walls,  whilst  on  the 
floor  of  the  shop  the  glowing  oranges,  the 
burnished  pomegranates,  the  shining  lem- 
ons, and  glistening  citrons  are  piled  to- 
gether in  luxuriant  profusion.  Here  and 
there  is  a  cool,  green  couch  of  lettuces 
and  endives;  where  nestle  in  a  warm  re- 
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pose  the  blushing  tomato  and  the  ardent 
capsicum.  The  grapes  are  in  such  profu- 
sion that  no  attempt  is  made  to  arrange 
them;  they  remain  in  the  great  baskets 
in  which  they  are  brought  over  from  the 
Asiatic  shore.  The  background  of  the 
shop  is  usually  built  up  with  a  wall  of 
lemons. 

I  love  to  watch  these  men,  each  in  his 
turn ;  but  chiefly  I  love  to  linger  at  the 
shops  of  the  pastry-cooks  ;  to  inhale  the 
commingled  perfumes  of  honey  and  ses- 
ame, and  to  see  the  rich  smoke  curl 
gracefully  upwards  from  the  tarts,  as  the 
cook  draws  them  out  with  his  long  peel 
from  the  wide-mouthed  oven.  It  is  a 
sweet  thing  to  watch  the  making  of  ver- 
micelli, and  to  see  the  cook  make  bright 
the  copper  face  of  his  hot-plate  with  a 
cloth  of  encouraging  whiteness,  mix  the 
flour  in  a  spotless  trough,  and  pour  it 
from  a  bright  ladle  into  a  shining  brass 
colander,  from  which  it  trickles  on  to  the 
surface  of  the  hot-plate  in  thin  streams, 
which  soon  become  dry  and  curl  up  in 
crisp  white  threads,  which  are  then  gath- 
ered up  and  thrown  into  polished  wooden 
bowls  for  sale.  Turkish  cookery,  which 
is,  on  the  whole,  very  good,  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  great  variety  and  of  absolute 
cleanliness.  Almost  everything  that  can 
be  cooked,  enters  into  the  repertory  of 
the  Turkish  cook,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  articles  which  are  cooked  on  port- 
able stoves  in  the  open  streets,  are  very 
nearly  as  good  as  articles  of  the  same 
kind  which  you  procure  at  respectable 
restaurants. 

Every  variety  of  vegetable  produce  ap- 
pears to  be  an  ingredient  of  the  Turkish 
cuisine.  The  larger  varieties,  such  as  the 
vegetable-marrow,  the  aubergine,  and  es- 
pecially the  courge,  which  is  a  ridiculous 
vegetable  like  a  green  sausage  of  five  feet 
in  length,  are  usually  stuffed,  but  humbler 
varieties  are  stewed  in  some  sauce,  which 
may  be  tomato,  but  looks  like  furniture 
polish.  I  need  not  say  that  chestnuts  are 
treated  in  this  way ;  but  acorns  also  form 
an  article  of  consumption.  The  fruit  of 
the  cornel  or  wild  cherry-tree,  is  also  in 
request;  it  is  either  eaten  raw  or  in  a 
preserve;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  said  to 
be  a  tonic  and  a  remedy  against  diarrhoea. 
The  fruit  is  oval,  and  somewhat  like  a 
sloe,  but  of  a  reddish-brown  color ;  when 
gathered  unripe,  which  it  frequently  is,  it 
has  a  sharp  acid  taste.  It  is  then  pickled 
in  imitation  of  olives.  The  Turks  also 
use  it  in  the  making  of  sherbet.  The 
seeds  of  the  pine  cones,  which  are  very 
large,  sweet,  and  oily,  are  also  largely 


used  in  pillaffs,  in  the  stuffing  of  poultry, 
and  in  sweetmeats.  But  upon  the  subject 
of  Turkish  cookery  I  shall  have  more  to 
say,  when  I  come  to  write  of  the  outdoor 
industries. 

I  shall  close  my  notice  of  the  shops 
with  some  remarks  upon  the  barbers' 
shops,  which  have  a  powerful  interest  for 
the  street  boys,  because,  as  the  barbers 
are  also  dentists,  the  boys  can  see  solemn 
old  gentlemen  having  their  heads  shaved 
in  public,  or  old  gentlemen,  by  no  means 
so  solemn,  awaiting  the  final  and  fatal  tug. 
This  last  spectacle  has  an  intense  interest 
for  the  youthful  population,  who  applaud 
vigorously  when  the  tooth  comes  out,  but 
laugh  viciously  when  the  operation  is  un- 
successful. 

The  barber's  basin  throughout  Constan- 
tinople, and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
throughout  Turkey,  is  of  the  time-honored 
pattern,  made  of  brass,  and  with  a  semi- 
circular segment  cut  out  of  the  rim,  so  as 
to  admit  of  the  basin  being  placed  close 
to  the  customer's  neck,  and  below  his 
chin,  while  the  barber  manipulates  beard 
or  chin  with  warm  water,  until  the  one  or 
the  other  is  ready  for  the  final  operation. 
It  is  just  such  a  basin  as  that  which  Don 
Quixote  took  for  "Mambrino's  helmet," 
and  which  he  placed  on  his  head,  upside 
down,  and  with  the  semi-circular  hiatus 
over  his  foreiiead,  as  if  the  basin  had  been 
a  morion.  It  is  just  such  a  basin  as  was 
wont  to  be  used  in  Beaumont  and  Fletch- 
er's amusing  burlesque  of  "The  Knight 
of  the  Burning  Pestle,"  when  one  of  Giant 
Barbaroso's  captives  was  brought  forth 
upon  the  stage,  with  the  basin  embracing 
his  neck,  close  under  his  chin,  as  if  he 
were  just  about  to  be  shaved.  Such  ba- 
sins were  in  universal  use  in  England  for 
some  centuries,  but,  in  my  time,  I  have 
never  seen  one  there.  Here  there  are  no 
other  forms.  They  are  not  invariably  of 
brass.  Of  late  years  basins  of  pottery 
have  been  introduced.  I  bought,  at  Mer- 
sine,  on  the  Syrian  coast,  a  basin  in  red 
and  white  pottery,  which  bore  the  name 
of  a  French  firm,  and  I  have  seen  one  in 
the  Princes'  Islands,  in  blue  and  white, 
which  bore  the  name  of  an  English  firm  ; 
but  whether  the  basin  be  of  brass,  or 
pewter,  or  pottery,  its  form  is  always  the 
same. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  barbers' 
shops  in  Stamboul  are  not  localized,  but 
there  is  a  little  settlement  of  them  close 
to  each  principal  mosque.  One  of  these 
settlements  consists  of  a  row  of  small 
houses,  or  rather  huts,  in  front  of  the 
great  mosque  of  Sultan   Achmet,  which 
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are  occupied  by  barbers,  and  are  made 
quite  resplendent  by  the  basins,  which  are 
hung  out  in  apparently  unnecessary  pro- 
fusion in  front  of  the  huts. 

There  is  another  colony  of  barbers  in 
the  square  of  the  Bayezid  Mosque,  and 
they  have  introduced  open-air  shaving. 
Only  the  other  day,  in  winter,  I  saw  a 
row  of  grave  Turks  seated  under  the  wall 
of  the  court  of  the  mosque,  and  having 
their  tonsure  made  strictly  orthodox.  To 
an  unbeliever,  the  spectacle  was  provoca- 
tive of  mirth,  but  to  the  Moslem  crowd  it 
gave  great  satisfaction.  As  I  have  said, 
the  barbers  are  also  dentists,  and  they 
have  preserved  a  custom  which  once  pre- 
vailed in  England,  as  the  readers  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  and  of  other  poets, 
well  know.  They  make  collarettes, 
aprons,  girdles,  and  other  similar  articles, 
with  teeth,  strung  together  by  red,  blue, 
and  yellow  silk,  and  they  suspend  these 
articles,  as  signs,  outside  their  shops. 
In  this  work,  they  display  almost  as  much 
taste  as  the  fruiterers  exhibit,  but  I  con- 
fess that  I  prefer  the  fruit  to  the  teeth 
which  can  no  longer  consume  it. 

I  must  reserve  for  another  article  my 
comments  on  the  bazaars  and  markets, 
which  are  in  their  general  features  quite 
distinct  from  the  shops. 
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RENAISSANCE. 

Real  and  ideal  —  these  are  the  handy 
terms,  admiring  or  disapproving,  which 
criticism  claps  with  random  facility  on 
to  every  imaginable  school.  This  artist 
or  group  of  artists  goes  in  for  the  real : 
the  upright,  noble,  trumpery,  filthy  real ; 
that  other  artist  or  group  of  artists  seeks 
after  the  ideal  —  the  ideal  which  may  mean 
sdblimity  or  platitude.  We  summon  every 
living  artist  to  state  whether  he  is  a  real- 
ist or  an  idealist;  we  classify  all  dead  art- 
ists as  realists  or  idealists  ;  we  treat  the 
matter  as  if  it  were  one  of  almost  moral 
importance.  Now,  the  fact  of  the  case  is 
that  the  question  of  realism  and  idealism, 
which  we  calmly  assume  as  already  set- 
tled or  easy  to  settle  by  our  own  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  is  one  of  the  most  tan- 
gled questions  of  art-philosophy ;  and 
one,  moreover,  which  no  amount  of  the- 
ory, but  only  historic  fact,  can  ever  set 
right.  P'or,  to  begin  with,  we  find  realism 
and  idealism  coming  before  us  in  differ- 
ent ways  and  with  different  meaning  and 


importance.  All  art  which  is  not  address- 
ing (as  decrepit  art  is  forced  to  do)  facul- 
ties to  which  it  does  not  spontaneously 
and  properly  appeal  —  all  art  is  decorative, 
ornamental,  idealistic  therefore,  since  it 
consciously  or  unconsciously  aims,  not 
merely  at  reproducing  the  already  exist- 
ing, but  at  producing  something  which 
shall  repay  the  looking  at  it,  something 
which  shall  ornament,  if  not  a  place,  at 
least  our  lives;  and  such  making  of  the 
ornamental,  of  the  worth  looking  at,  nec- 
essarily implies  selection  and  arrange- 
ment—  that  is  to  say,  idealism.  At  the 
same  time,  while  art  aims  definitely  at  be- 
ing in  this  sense  decorative,  art  may  very 
possibly  aim  more  immediately  at  merely 
reproducing,  without  selection  and  ar- 
rangement,—  that  is  to  say,  idealism. 
At  the  same  time,  while  art  aims  definitely 
at  being  in  this  sense  decorative,  art  may 
very  possibly  aim  more  immediately  at 
merely  reproducing,  without  selection  or 
arrangement,  the  actually  existing  things 
of  the  world,  and  this  in  order  to  obtain  the 
mere  power  of  representation.  In  short, 
art  which  is  idealistic  as  a  master  will  yet 
be  realistic  as  a  scholar:  it  decorates 
when  it  achieves  ;  it  copies  when  it  stud- 
ies. But  this  is  only  half  the  question. 
Certain  whole  schools  may  be  described 
as  idealistic,  others  as  realistic,  in  ten- 
dency; and  this,  not  in  their  study,  but  in 
their  achievement.  One  school  will  obvi- 
ously be  contented  with  forms  the  most 
unselected  and  vulgar;  others  will  go  but 
little  out  of  their  way  in  search  of  form- 
superiority;  while  yet  others,  and  these 
we  must  emphatically  call  idealistic,  are 
squeamish  to  the  last  degree  in  the  choice 
and  adaptation  of  form,  anxious  to  get 
the  very  best,  and  make  the  very  best 
of  it.  Yet,  on  thinking  over  it,  we  shall 
find  that  realistic  and  idealistic  schools 
are  all,  in  their  achievements,  equally 
striving  for  something  which  is  not  the 
mere  reproduction  of  the  already  existing 
as  such  —  striving,  in  short,  after  decora- 
tion. The  pupil  of  Perugino  will,  indeed, 
wait  patiently  to  begin  his  work  until  he 
can  find  a  model  fit  for  a  god  or  goddess  ; 
while  the  fellow-craftsmen  of  Rembrandt 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  first  dirty  old 
Jew  or  besotten  barmaid  that  comes  to 
hand.  But  the  realistic  Dutchman  is  not, 
therefore,  any  the  less  smitten  with  beau- 
ty, any  the  less  eager  to  be  ornamental, 
than  the  idealistic  Italian  :  his  man  and 
woman  he  takes  indeed  with  offhand  in- 
difference, but  he  places  them  in  that  of 
which  the  Italian  shall  perhaps  never 
have  dreamed,  in  that  on  which  he  has 
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expended  all  his  science,  his  skill,  his 
fancy,  in  that  which  he  jj^ives  as  his  addi- 
tion to  the  beautiful  things  of  art  —  in 
atmosphere,  in  li^iht,  which  are  to  the 
every-day  atmosphere  and  light  what  the 
patiently  sought-for,  carefully  perfected 
god  or  goddess  model  of  Raphael  is  to 
the  every-day  Jew,  to  the  every-day  bar- 
maid, of  Rembrandt. 

The  ideal,  for  the  man  who  is  quite 
coarsely  realistic  in  his  figures,  exists  in 
the  air,  liglit,  color;  and  in  saying  this  I 
have,  so  to  speak,  turned  over  the  page 
too  quickly,  forestalled  the  expression  of 
what  I  can  prove  only  later,  the  discon- 
nection of  such  comparative  realism  and 
idealism  as  this  (the  only  kind  of  realism,, 
let  us  remember,  which  can  exist  in  great 
art)  with  any  personal  bias  of  the  artist, 
its  intimate  dependence  upon  the  consti- 
tution and  tendency  of  art,  upon  its  pre- 
occupations about  form,  or  color,  or  light, 
in  a  given  country  and  at  a  given  moment. 
And  now  I  should  wish  to  resume  the 
more  orderly  treatment  of  the  subject, 
which  will  lead  us  in  time  to  the  second 
half  of  the  question  respecting  realism 
and  idealism.  These  considerations  have 
come  to  me  in  connection  with  the  por- 
trait art  of  the  Renaissance ;  and  this 
very  simply.  For  portrait  is  a  curious 
bastard  of  art,  sprung  on  the  one  side 
from  a  desire  wliich  is  not  artistic,  nay,  if 
anything,  opposed  to  the  whole  nature 
and  function  of  art  —  the  desire  for  the 
mere  likeness  of  a  person.  The  union 
with  this  interloping  tendency,  so  foreign 
to  the  whole  aristocratic  temper  of  art, 
has  produced  portrait;  and  by  the  posi- 
tion of  this  hybrid,  or  at  least  far  from 
regularly  bred  creature  —  by  the  amount 
of  the  real  artistic  quality  of  beauty  which 
it  is  permitted  to  retain  by  the  various 
schools  of  art,  we  can,  even  as  by  the 
treatment  of  similar  social  interlopers  we 
can  estimate  the  necessities  and  tenden- 
cies of  various  states  of  society,  judge 
what  are  the  conditions  in  which  the 
various  schools  of  art  struggle  for  the 
object  of  their  lives,  which  is  the  beau- 
tiful. 

I  have  said  that  art  is  realistic  in  its 
periods  or  moments  of  study;  and  this  is 
essentially  the  case  even  with  the  school 
which  in  many  respects  was  the  most  un- 
mistakably decorative  and  idealistic  in 
intention :  the  school  of  Giotto.  The 
Giottesques  are  more  than  decorative  art- 
ists, they  are  decorators  in  the  most  lit- 
eral sense.  Painting  with  them  is  merely 
one  of  the  several  arts  and  crafts  enslaved 
by  mediaeval  architecture  and  subservient 


to  architectural  effects.  Their  art  is  the 
only  one  which  is  really  and  successfully 
architecturally  decorative  ;  and,  to  appre- 
ciate this,  we  must  contrast  their  fresco- 
work  with  that  of  the  fifteenth  century 
and  all  subsequent  times.  Masaccio, 
Ghirlandaio,  Signorelli,  turn  the  wall  into 
a  mere  badly  made  frame ;  a  gigantic 
piece  of  cardboard  would  do  as  well,  and 
better;  the  colors  melt  into  one  another, 
the  figures  detach  themselves  at  various 
degrees  of  relief;  those  upon  the  ceiling 
and  pendentives  are  frequently  upside 
down  ;  yet  these  figures,  which  are  so  dif- 
ficult to  see,  are  worth  seeing  only  in 
themselves,  and  not  in  relation  to  their 
position.  The  masonry  is  no  longer  cov- 
ered, but  carved,  rendered  uneven  with  the 
cavities  and  protrusions  of  perspective. 
In  Mantegna's  frescoes  the  wall  becomes 
a  slanting  theatre  scene,  cunningly  per- 
spectived  like  Palladio's  Teatro  Olimpico  ; 
with  Correggio  wall,  masonry,  everything 
is  dissolved,  the  side  or  cupola  of  a 
church  becomes  a  rent  in  the  clouds, 
streaming  with  light.  Not  so  with  the 
Giottesque  frescoes;  the  wall,  the  vault, 
the  triumphant  masonry  is  always  present 
and  felt,  beneath  the  straight,  flat  bands 
of  uniform  color,  the  symmetrical  com- 
partments, the  pentacles,  triangles,  and 
segments,  and  borders  of  histories,  whose 
figures  never  project ;  whose  colors  are 
separate  as  those  in  a  mosaic.  The  Giot- 
tesque frescoes,  with  their  tiers  and  com- 
partments of  dark  blue,  their  vague  figures 
dressed  in  simple,  pure  colors,  greens, 
dull  reds,  and  purples;  their  geometrical 
borders  and  pearlings  and  dog-tooths, 
cover  the  walls,  the  ribbed  and  arched 
ceilings,  the  pointed  raftering,  almost  like 
some  beautiful  brown,  blue,  and  tarnished 
gold  leather-hangings ;  the  figures,  out- 
lined in  dark  paint,  have  almost  the  ai> 
pearance  of  being  stencilled,  or  even 
stamped  on  the  wall.  Such  is  Giottesque 
painting  :  an  art  which  is  not  merely  essen- 
tially decorative,  but  which  is,  moreover, 
what  painting  and  sculpture  remained 
throughout  the  Gothic  period,  subservient 
to  the  decorative  effect  of  another  art ;  an 
art  in  which  all  is  subordinated  to  archi- 
tectural'effect;  in  which  form,  color,  fig- 
ures, houses,  the  most  dramatic  scenes  of 
the  most  awful  of  all  dramas,  everything 
is  turned  into  a  kind  of  colossal  and  sub- 
lime wall-paper;  and  such  an  art  as  this 
would  lead  us  to  expect  but  little  realism, 
little  deliberate  and  slavish  imitation  of 
the  existing.  Yet  wherever  there  is  life 
in  this  Gothic  art  (which  has  a  horrible 
tendency,  piously  unobserved  by  critics, 
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to  stagnate  into  blundering  repetition  of 
the  same  thing),  wherever  there  is  prog- 
ress, there  is,  in  the  details  of  that  gran- 
diose idealistic  decoration,  realism  of  the 
crudest  kind.  Those  Giottesque  workers, 
who  were  not  content  with  a  kind  of  Gothic 
Byzantinism,  those  who  really  handed 
over  something  vital  to  their  successors 
of  the  tifteenth  century,  while  repeating 
the  old  idealistical  decorations,  were  study- 
ing with  extraordinary  crudeness  of  real- 
ism. Everything  that  was  not  conven- 
tional ornament  or  type  was  portrait;  and 
portrait  in  which  the  scanty  technical 
means  of  the  artist,  every  meagre  line 
and  thin  dab  of  color,  every  timid  stroke 
of  brush  or  pencil,  went  towards  the  mer- 
ciless delineation  not  merely  of  a  body, 
but  of  a  soul.  And  the  greater  the  artist, 
the  more  cruel  the  portrait:  cruelest  in 
representation  of  utter  spiritual  baseness 
in  the  two  greatest  of  these  idealistic  dec- 
orators :  Giotto,  and  his  latest  disciple, 
Fra  Angelico.  Of  this  I  should  like  to 
give  a  couple  of  examples. 

In  Giotto's  frescoes  at  Santa  Croce  — 
one  of  the  most  lovely  pieces  of  mere 
architectural  decoration  conceivable  — 
there  are  around  the  dying  and  the  dead 
St.  Francis  two  groups  of  monks,  which 
are  astoundingly  realistic.  The  solemn 
ending  of  the  ideally  beautiful  life  of 
sanctity  which  was  so  fresh  in  the  mem- 
ory of  Giotto's  contemporaries,  is  nothing 
beyond  a  set  of  portraits  of  the  most  ab 
solutely  mediocre  creatures,  moral  and 
intellectual,  of  creatures  the  most  utterly 
incapable  of  religious  enthusiasm  that 
ever  made  religion  a  livelihood.  They 
gather  round  the  dead  St.  Francis,  a  noble 
figure,  not  at  all  ecstatic  or  seraphic,  but 
pure,  strong,  worn  out  with  wise  and 
righteous  labor,  a  man  of  thought  and 
action,  upon  whose  hands  and  feet  the 
stigmata  of  supernatural  rapture  are  a 
mere  absurdity  ;  monks  who  are  presum- 
ably his  immediate  disciples,  those  fervent 
and  delicate  poetic  natures  of  whom  we 
read  in  the  ^^  Fioretii  di  San  Francesco^ 
To  represent  them  Giotto  has  painted  the 
likeness  of  the  first  half-dozen  friars  he 
may  have  met  in  the  streets  near  Santa 
Croce:  not  caricatures,  nor  ideals,  but 
portraits.  Giotto  has  attempted  neither 
to  exalt  nor  to  degrade  them  into  any  sort 
of  bodily  or  spiritual  interestingness. 
They  are  not  low  nor  bestial  nor  extremely 
stupid.  They  are  in  various  degrees  dull, 
sly,  routinist,  prosaic,  pedantic;  their 
most  noteworthy  characteristic  is  that 
they  are  certainly  the  men  who  are  not 
called  by  God.     They  are  no  scandal  to 
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the  Church,  but  no  honor;  they  are  sloth, 
stupidity,  sensualism,  and  cunning  not  yet 
risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  vice.  They  look 
upon  the  dying  and  dead  saint  with  indif- 
ference, want  of  understanding,  at  most  a 
gape  or  a  bright  look  of  stupid  miscom- 
prehension at  the  stigmata:  they  do  not 
even  perceive  that  a  saint  is  a  different 
being  from  themselves.  With  these  fres- 
coes of  Giotto  I  should  wish  to  compare 
Fra  Angelico's  great  ceremonial  crucifix- 
ion in  the  cloister  chapel  of  San  Marco  of 
Florence;  for  it  displays  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  that  juxtaposition  of  the 
most  conventionally  idealistic,  pious  deco- 
rativeness  with  realism  straightforward, 
unreflecting,  and  heartless  to  the  point  of 
becoming  perfectly  grotesque.  The  fresco 
is  divided  into  two  scenes  :  on  the  one 
side  the  crucifixion,  the  mystic  actors  of 
the  drama;  on  the  other  the  holy  men 
admitted  to  its  contemplation,  A  sense 
that  holy  things  ought  to  be  old-fashioned, 
a  respect  for  I3yzantine  inanity  which  in- 
variably haunted  the  Giottesques  in  their 
capacity  of  idealistic  decorators,  of  men 
who  replaced  with  frescoes  the  solemn, 
lifeless  splendors  of  mosaic,  —  this  kind 
of  artistico-religious  prudery  has  made 
Angelico,  who  was  able  to  foreshorten 
powerfully  the  brawny  crucified  thieves, 
represent  the  Saviour  dangling  from  the 
cross,  boneless,  sinewless,  and  shapeless. 
The  holy  persons  around  stand  rigid,  va- 
cant, against  their  blue  nowhere  of  back- 
ground, with  vague  expanses  of  pink  face 
looking  neither  one  way  nor  the  other; 
mere  modernized  copies  of  the  strange, 
goggle-eyed,  vapid  beings  on  the  old  Ital- 
ian mosaics.  This  is  not  a  representation 
of  the  actual  reality  of  the  crucifixion,  like 
Tintoret's  superb  picture  at  S.  Rocco,  or 
Diirer's  print,  or  so  many  others,  which 
show  the  hill,  the  people,  the  hangman, 
the  ladders  and  ropes  and  hammers  and 
tweezers:  it  is  a  sort  of  mystic  repetition 
of  it,  subjective  if  I  may  say  so,  existing 
only  in  the  contemplation  of  the  saints  on 
the  opposite  side,  who  are  spectators  only 
in  the  sense  that  a  contemplative  Chris- 
tian may  be  said  to  be  the  mystic  specta- 
tor of  the  Passion.  The  thing  for  the 
painter  to  represent  is  fervent  contempla- 
tion, ectastic  realization  of  the  past  by 
the  force  of  ardent  love  and  belief;  the 
condition  of  mind  of  St.  Francis,  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena,  Madame  Guyon  :  it 
is  the  revelation  of  the  great  tragedy  of 
heaven  to  the  soul  of  the  mystic.  Now, 
how  does  Fra  Angelico  represent  this? 
A  row  of  saints,  founders  of  orders,  kneel 
one  behind  the  other,  and  by  their  side 
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Stand  apostles  and  doctors  of  the  Church, 
admitting  them  to  the  sight  of  the  super- 
human, with  the  gesture,  the  bland,  indif- 
ferent vacuity  of  the  Cameriere  Segreto 
or  Monsignore  who  introduces  a  troop  of 
pilgrims  to  the  pope;  they  are  privileged 
persons,  they  respect,  they  keep  up  de- 
corum, they  raise  their  eyes  and  compress 
their  lips  with  ceremonious  reverence; 
but  they  have  gone  through  it  all  so  often, 
they  are  so  familiar  with  it,  they  don't 
look  at  it  any  longer;  they  gaze  about 
listlessly,  they  would  yawn  if  they  were 
not  too  well  bred  for  that.  The  others, 
meanwhile,  the  sainted  pilgrims,  the  men 
Avhose  journey  over  the  sharp  stones  and 
■among  the  pricking  brambles  of  life's 
wilderness  finds  its  final  reward  in  this 
admission  into  the  presence  of  the  Holi- 
est, kneel  one  by  one,  with  various  ex- 
pressions ;  one  with  the  stupid  delight  of 
a  religious  sightseer;  his  vanity  is  satis- 
fied, he  will  next  draw  a  rosary  from  his 
pocket  and  get  it  blessed  by  Christ  him- 
self; he  will  recount  it  all  to  his  friends  at 
home.  Another  is  dull  and  gaping,  a 
clown  who  has  walked  barefoot  from  Va- 
lencia to  Rome,  and  got  imbecile  by  the 
way;  yet  another,  prim  and  dapper;  the 
rest  indifferent,  looking  restlessly  about 
them,  at  each  other,  at  their  feet  and 
hands,  perhaps  exchanging  mute  remarks 
about  the  length  of  time  they  are  kept 
waiting;  those  at  the  end  of  the  kneel- 
ing procession,  St.  Peter  Martyr  and  S. 
Giovanni  Gualberto  especially,  have  the 
bored,  listless,  devout  look  of  the  priest- 
lets  in  the  train  of  a  bishop.  All  these 
'figures,  the  standing  ones  who  introduce 
and  the  kneeling  ones  who  are  being 
Introduced,  are  the  most  perfect  types 
<of  various  states  of  dull,  commonplace, 
mediocre  routinist  superstition;  so  many 
Camerlenghi  on  the  one  hand,  so  many 
Passionists  or  Propagandists  on  the  other : 
the  first  aristocratic,  bland,  and  bored  ;  the 
second  dull,  listless,  mumbling,  chewing 
Latin  prayers  which  never  meant  much  to 
their  minds,  and  now  mean  nothing;  both 
perfectly  reverential  and  proper  in  be- 
havior, with  no  more  possibility  of  indi- 
vidual fervor  of  belief  than  of  individual 
levity  of  disbelief:  the  Church,  as  it  ex- 
ists in  well-regulated  decrepitude.  And 
thus  does  the  last  of  the  Giottesques,  the 
painter  of  glorified  Madonnas  and  dancing 
angels,  the  saint,  represent  the  saints  ad- 
mitted to  behold  the  supreme  tragedy  of 
the  Redemption. 

Thus  much  for  the  Giottesques.  The 
Tuscans  of  the  early  Renaissance  devel- 
oped  up  to  the  utmost,  assisted  by  the 


goldsmiths  and  sculptors,  who  taught 
them  modelling  and  anatomy,  that  real- 
istic element  of  Giottesque  painting.  Its 
ideal  decorative  part  had  become  impos- 
sible. Painting  could  no  longer  be  a  dec- 
oration of  architecture,  and  it  had  not  yet 
the  means  of  being  ornamental  in  itself; 
it  was  an  art  which  did  not  achieve,  but 
merely  studied.  Among  its  exercises  in 
anatomy,  modelling,  perspective,  and  so 
forth,  always  laborious  and  frequently 
abortive,  its  only  spontaneous,  satisfac- 
tory, mature  production  was  its  portrait 
work.  Portraits  of  burghers  "in  black 
robes  and  hoods,  of  square-jawed  youths 
with  red  caps  stuck  on  to  their  fuzzy 
heads,  of  bald  and  wrinkled  scholars  and 
magnificoes,  of  thinly  bearded  artisans, 
people  who  stand  round  the  preaching 
Baptist  or  crucified  Saviour,  look  on  at 
miracle  or  martyrdom,  stolid,  self-compla- 
cent, heedless,  against  their  background 
of  towered,  walled,  and  cypressed  city,  of 
buttressed  square  and  street ;  ugly,  but 
real,  interesting,  powerful  among  the  gro- 
tesque agglomerations  of  bag-of-bones 
nudities,  bunched  and  taped-up  draperies 
and  outof-joint  architecture  of  the  early 
Renaissance  frescoes;  at  best  among  its 
picture-book  and  Noah's  ark  jDrettinesses 
of  toy-box  cypresses,  vine  trellises,  inlaid 
house  fronts,  rabbits  in  the  grass,  and 
peacocks  on  the  roofs ;  for  the  early  Re- 
naissance, with  the  one  exception  of  Ma- 
saccio,  is  in  reality  a  childish  time  of  art, 
giving  us  the  horrors  of  school-hour  blun- 
ders and  abortions  varied  with  the  delights 
of  nursery  wonderland:  maturity,  the 
power  of  achieving,  the  perception  of 
something  worthy  of  perception,  comes 
only  with  the  later  generation,  the  one 
immediately  preceding  the  age  of  Raphael 
and  Michelangelo,  with  Ghirlandaio,  Sig- 
norelli,  Filippino,  Botticelli,  Perugino, 
and  their  contemporaries. 

But  this  period  is  not  childish,  is  not 
immature  in  everything.  Or,  rather,  the 
various  arts  which  exist  together  at  this 
period  are  not  all  in  the  same  stage  of 
development.  While  painting  is  in  this 
immature  ugliness,  and  ideal  sculpture,  in 
works  like  Verrochio's  and  Donatello's 
David,  only  a  cleverer,  more  experienced, 
but  less  legitimate  kind  of  painting,  paint- 
ing more  successful  in  the  present,  but 
with  no  possible  future,  the  almost  sepa- 
rate art  of  portrait-sculpture  arises  again 
where  it  was  left  by  Graeco-Roman  mas- 
ters, and,  developing  to  yet  greater  per- 
fection, gives  in  marble  the  equivalent  of 
what  painting  will  be  able  to  produce  only 
much  later:  realistic  art  which  is  decora' 
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tive;  beautiful  works   made  out  of  ugly 
materials. 

The  vicissitudes  of  Renaissance  sculp- 
ture are  strange:  its  life,  its  power,  de- 
pend upon  death  ;  it  is  an  art  developed 
in  the  burying  vault  and  cloister  cemetery. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  sculpture  had 
had  its  reason,  its  vital  possibility,  its 
something  to  influence  it,  nay,  to  keep  it 
alive,  in  architecture;  but  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  Gothic  building  disappears 
also  the  possibility  of  the  sculpture  which 
covers  the  portals  of  Chartres  and  the 
belfry  of  Florence.  The  pseudo-classic 
colonnades,  entablatures,  all  the  thin  bas- 
tard Ionic  and  Corinthian  of  Alberti  and 
Bramante,  did  not  require  sculpture;  or 
Iiad  its  own  little  supply  of  unfleshed  ox- 
skulls,  greengrocer's  garlands,  scallopings 
and  wave-linings,  which,  with  a  stray  siren 
and  one  or  two  bloated  emperors'  heads, 
amply  sufficed.  On  the  other  hand,  me- 
diaeval civilization  and  Christian  dogma 
did  not  encourage  the  production  of  naked 
or  draped  ideal  statues  like  those  which 
antiquity  stuck  on  countless  temple  fronts, 
and  erected  at  every  corner  of  square, 
street,  or  garden.  The  people  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  too  grievously  ill-grown, 
distorted,  hideous,  to  be  otherwise  than 
indecent  in  nudity;  they  may  have  had 
an  instinct  of  the  kind,  and,  ugly  as  they 
knew  themselves  to  be,  they  must  yet 
have  found  in  forms  like  those  of  Ver- 
rocchio's  David  insufficient  beauty  to  give 
much  pleasure.  Besides,  if  the  Middle 
Ages  had  left  no  moral  room  for  ideal 
sculpture  once  freed  from  the  service  of 
architecture,  they  had  still  less  provided 
it  with  a  physical  place.  Such  things 
could  not  be  set  up  in  churches  ;  and  only 
a  very  moderate  number  of  statues  could 
be  wanted  as  open-air  monuments  in  the 
narrow  space  of  a  still  Gothic  city;  and, 
in  fact,  ideal  heroic  statues  of  the  early 
Renaissance  are  fortunately  not  only  ugly 
but  comparatively  few  in  number.  There 
remained,  therefore,  for  sculpture,  unless 
contented  to  dwindle  down  into  brass  and 
gold  miniature  work,  no  regular  employ- 
ment save  that  connected  with  sepulchral 
monuments.  During  the  real  Middle 
Ages,  and  in  the  still  Gothic  north,  the 
ornamentation  of  a  tomb  belonged  to  ar- 
chitecture :  from  the  superb  miniature 
minsters,  pillared  and  pinnacled  and 
sculptured,  cathedrals  within  the  cathe- 
dral, to  the  humbler  foliated  arched  can- 
opy, protecting  a  simple  sarcophagus  at 
the  corner  of  many  a  Lombard  Street, 
the  sculptor's  work  was  but  the  low  relief 
on  the  church  flags,  the  timidly  carved, 


outlined,  cross-legged  knight  or  praying 
priest,  flattened  down  on  his  piljovv  as  if 
ashamed  even  of  that  amount  of  promi- 
nence, and  in  a  hurry  to  be  trodden  down 
and  obliterated  into  a  few  ghostly  out- 
lines. But  to  this  humiliated  prostrate 
image,  to  this  flat  thing  doomed  to  oblit- 
eration, came  the  sculptor  of  the  Renais- 
sance, and  bade  the  wafer-like  simulacrum 
fill  up,  expand,  raise  itself,  lift  itself  on 
its  elbow,  arise  and  take  possession  of 
the  bed  of  state,  the  catafalque  raised 
high  above  the  crowd,  draped  with  bro- 
cade, carved  with  rich  devices  of  leaves 
and  beasts  and  heraldry,  roofed  over  with 
a  dais,  which  is  almost  a  triumphal  arch, 
garlanded  with  fruits  and  flowers,  upon 
which  the  illustrious  dead  were  shown  to 
the  people  ;  but  made  eternal,  and  of  eter- 
nal magnificence,  by  the  stone-cutter; 
and  guarded,  not  for  an  hour  by  the  liv- 
eried pages  or  chanting  monks,  but  by 
winged  genii  for  all  eternity.  Some  peo- 
ple, I  know,  call  this  a  degradation,  and 
say  that  U  was  the  result  of  corrupt  pride, 
tiiis  refusal  to  have  the  dear  or  illustrious 
dead  scraped  out  any  longer  by  the  shoe- 
nails  of  every  ruffian,  rubbed  out  by  the 
knees  of  every  kitchen  wench  ;  but  to  me 
it  seems  that  it  was  ^ue  merely  to  the 
fact  that  sculpture  had  lost  its  former 
employment,  and  that  a  great  art  cannot 
(thank  Heaven  !)  be  pietistically  self-hu- 
miliating. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  sculpture 
of  the  Renaissance  had  found  a  new  and 
singularly  noble  line  of  work,  the  one  in 
which  it  was  great,  unique,  unsurpassed, 
because  untutored.  It  worked  here  with- 
out models,  to  suit  modern  requirements, 
with  modern  spirit;  it  was  emphatically 
modern  sculpture,  the  only  modern  sculp- 
ture which  can  be  talked  of  as  some- 
thing original,  genuine,  valuable,  by  the 
side  of  antique  sculpture.  Greek  antiq- 
uity had  evaded  death,  and  neglected  the 
dead  ;  a  garland  of  maenads  and  fauns 
among  ivy  leaves,  a  battle  of  amazons  or 
centaurs  ;  in  the  late  semi-Christian,  Pla- 
tonic days,  some  Orphic  emblem,  or  gen- 
ius ;  at  most,  as  in  the  exquisite  tombs  of 
the  Keramikos  of  Athens,  a  figure,  a 
youth  on  a  prancing  steed,  like  the  Phidian 
monuinent  of  Dexileus  ;  a  maiden,  draped 
and  bearing  an  urn,  but  neither  the  youth 
nor  the  maiden  is  the  inmate  of  the 
tomb:  they  are  types,  living  types,  no 
portraits.  Nay,  even  where  anliquitv 
shows  us  Death  or  Hermes,  gently  lead- 
ing away  the  beloved,  the  spirit,  the 
manes,  the  dead  one,  is  unindividual. 
"Sarkophagen  u.  Urnen  bekriinzte  dcr 
Heide    milt  Leben,"  said    Golhc;  but  it 
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was  the  life  which  was  everlasting  be- 
cause ^t  was  typical,  the  life  not  which 
had  been  relinqished  by  the  one  buried 
there,  but  the  life  which  the  world  danced 
on,  forgetful,  round  his  ashes.  The  Ro- 
mans, on  the  contrary,  graver  and  more 
retentive  folk  than  the  Greeks,  as  well  as 
more  domestic,  less  coffee-house  living, 
appear  to  have  inherited  from  the  Etrus- 
cans a  desire  to  preserve  the  effigy  of  the 
dead,  a  desire  unknown  to  the  Greeks. 
But  the  Etrusco- Roman  monuments, 
where  husband  and  wife  stare  forth  to- 
gaed  and  stolaed,  half  reduced  to  a  con- 
ventional crop-headedness,  grim  and  stiff 
as  if  sitting  unwillingly  for  their  portrait ; 
or  reclining  on  the  sarcophagus -lid, 
neither  dead,  nor  asleep,  nor  yet  alive  and 
awake,  but  with  a  hieratic  mummy  stare, 
have  little  of  aesthetic  or  sympathetic 
value.  The  early  Renaissance,  then,  first 
bethought  it  of  representing  the  real  indi- 
vidual in  the  real  death  slumber.  And  I 
question  whether  anything  more  fitting 
could  be  placed  on  a  tomb  than  the  effigy 
of  the  dead  as  we  saw  them  when  the  cof- 
fin-lid is  being  closed  down,  as  we  would 
have  given  our  all  to  see  them  but  one 
little  moment  longer,  as  they  continue  to 
exist  for  our  fancy  within  the  grave;  for 
to  any  but  morbid  feelings  the  beloved 
can  never  suffer  decay.  Whereas  a  por- 
trait of  the  man  in  life,  as  the  throning 
popes  in  St.  Peter's,  seems  heartless  and 
derisive  ;  such  monuments  striking  us  as 
conceived  and  ordered  by  their  inmates 
while  alive,  like  Michelangelo's  Pope 
Julius,  and  Browning's  bishop,  who  was 
so  preoccupied  about  his  tomb  in  St. 
Praxed's  Church.  The  Renaissance,  the 
late  iMiddle  Ages,  felt  better  than  this: 
on  the  extreme  pinnacle,  high  on  the  roof, 
they  might  indeed  place  against  the  rus- 
set brici<  or  the  blue  sky,  amid  the  hum  of 
life  and  the  movement  of  the  air,  the  living 
man,  like  the  Scaligers,  the  mailed  knight 
on  his  charger,  lance  in  rest;  but  in  the 
church  below,  under  the  funereal  pall,  they 
could  place  only  the  body  such  as  it  may 
have  lain  on  the  bier. 

And  that  figure  on  the  bier  was  the 
great  work  of  Renaissance  sculpture.  In- 
animate and  vulgar  when  in  heroic  figures 
they  tried  to  emulate  the  ancients,  the 
sculptors  of  the  fifteenth  century  have 
found  their  own  line.  The  modesty,  the 
simplicity,  the  awful  and  beautiful  repose 
of  the  dead;  the  individual  character 
cleared  of  all  its  conflicting  meannesses 
by  death,  simplified,  idealized  as  it  is  in 
the  memory  of  the  survivors  —  all  these 
are  thinsjs  which  belongs  to  the  Renais- 


1  sance.  As  the  Greeks  gave  the  strong, 
smooth  life-current  circulating  through 
their  heroes;  so  did  these  men  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  give  the  gentle  and  harmo- 
nious ebbing  after-life  of  death  in  their 
sepulchral  monuments.  Things  difficult 
to  describe,  and  which  must  be  seen  and 
remembered.  There  is  Rossellino's  Car- 
dinal of  Portugal  at  St.  Miniato  a  Monte  : 
the  slight  body,  draped  in  episcopal  robes, 
lying  with  delicate  folded  hands,  in  gra- 
cious decorum  of  youthful  sanctity;  the 
strong,  delicate  head,  of  clear  feature  and 
gentle  furrow,  of  suffering  and  thought,  a 
face  of  infinite  purity  of  strength,  strength 
still  ungnarled  by  action  ;  a  young  priest, 
who  in  his  virginal  dignity  is  almost  a  no- 
ble woman.  And  there  is  the  llaria 
Guinigi  of  Jacopo  della  Querela  (the  man 
who  had  most  natural  affinity  with  the  an- 
tique of  all  these  sculptors,  as  one  may  see 
from  the  shattered  remains  of  the  Fonte 
Gaia  of  Siena),  the  lady  stretched  out  on 
the  rose-garlanded  bed  of  state  in  a  corner 
of  Lucca  Cathedral,  her  feet  upon  her 
sleeping  dog;  her  sweet,  girlish  head, 
with  wavy  plaits  of  hair  encircled  by  a 
rose-wreathed,  turban-like  diadem,  lying 
low  on  round  cushions;  the  bed  gently 
giving  way  beneath  the  beautiful,  ample- 
bosomed  body,  round  which  the  soft  robe 
is  chastely  gathered,  and  across  which  the 
long-sleeved  arms  are  demurely  folded; 
the  most  beautiful  lady  (whose  majestic 
tread  through  the  palace  rooms  we  can 
well  imagine)  that  the  art  of  the  fifteenth 
century  has  recorded.  There  is,  above 
all,  the  Carlo  Marsuppini  of  Desiderio 
da  Settignano,  the  humanist  secretary  of 
the  commonwealth,  lying  on  the  sarcoph- 
agus, superb  with  shell  fretwork  and  curl- 
ing acanthus,  in  Santa  Croce  of  Florence. 
For  the  youthful  beauty  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Portugal  and  of  the  Lady  llaria  are 
commonplace  compared  with  the  refine- 
ment of  this  worn  old  face,  with  scant, 
wavy  hair  and  thin,  gently  furrowed,  but 
by  no  means  ploughed-up  features.  The 
sfight  figure  looks  as  if  in  life  it  must 
have  seemed  almost  transparent;  and  the 
hands  are  very  pathetic;  noble,  firm 
hands,  subtle  of  vein  and  wrist,  crossed 
simply,  neither  in  prayer  nor  in  agony,  but 
in  gentle  weariness,  over  the  book  on  his 
breast.  That  book  is  certainly  no  prayer- 
book  ;  rather  a  volume  of  Plato  or  Cic- 
ero; in  his  last  moments  the  noble  old 
man  has  longed  for  a  glance  over  the  fa- 
miliar pages  ;  they  have  placed  the  book 
on  his  breast,  but  it  has  been  too  late  ;  the 
drowsiness  of  death  has  overtaken  him, 
and  with  his  last  sigh  he  has  gently  folded 
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his  hands  over  the  volume,  with  the  faint 
last  clinging  to  the  things  beloved  in  this 
world. 

Such  is  that  portrait  sculpture  of  the 
early  Renaissance,  the  only  sculpture,  if 
we  except  the  exquisite  work  in  babies 
and  angels  just  out  of  the  nursery  of  the 
Robbias,  the  thin  young  Madonnas  of 
Mino,  and  the  boy  saints  of  Benedetto 
da  Maiano  —  a  real  achievement.  But 
how  achieved  ,''  This  art  is  great  just  by 
the  things  which  antiquity  did  not.  And 
what  are  those  things  ?  Shall  we  say  that 
it  is  sentiment .''  But  all  fine  art  has  tact, 
antique  art  most  certainly ;  and  as  to  pa- 
thos, why,  any  quiet  figure  of  a  dead  man 
or  woman,  however  rudely  carved,  has 
pathos;  nay,  there  is  pathos  in  the  poor, 
puling,  hysterical  art  which  makes  angels 
draw  the  curtains  of  fine  ladies'  bedcham- 
bers, and  fine  ladies,  in  hoop  or  limp 
Grecian  dress,  faint  (the  smelling-bottle, 
Betty!)  over  their  lord's  coffin;  there  is 
pathos,  to  a  decently  constituted  human 
being,  wherever  (despite  all  absurdities) 
we  can  imagine  that  there  lies  some  one 
whom  it  was  bitter  to  see  departing,  to 
whom  it  was  bitter  to  depart.  Pathos, 
therefore,  is  not  the  question  ;  and  if  you 
choose  to  call  it  sentiment,  it  is  in  reality 
a  sentiment  for  line  and  curve,  for  stone 
and  light.  The  great  question  is,  How 
did  these  men  of  the  Renaissance  make 
their  dead  people  look  beautiful.?  For 
they  were,  not  all  beautiful  in  life;  and 
ugly  folk  do  not  grow  beautiful  merely 
because  they  are  dead.  The  Cardinal  of 
Portugal,  the  beautiful  Ilaria  herself,  were 
you  to  sketch  their  profile  and  place  it  by 
the  side  of  no  matter  what  ordinary  an- 
tique, would  greatly  fall  short  of  what  we 
call  sculpturesque  beauty;  and  many  of 
the  others,  old  humanists  and  priests  and 
lawyers,  are  emphatically  ugly;  snub  or 
absurdly  hooked,  retreating  or  deformedly 
overhanging  foreheads,  fleshy  noses  and 
flabby  cheeks,  blear  eyes  and  sunken-in 
mouths,  and  a  perfect  network  of  wrinkles 
and  creases,  which,  hard  as  it  is  to  say, 
have  been  scooped  out  not  merely  by  age 
but  by  low  mind,  fretting  and  triumphant 
animalism.  Now,  by  what  means  did  the 
sculptor  —  the  sculptor,  too  unacquainted 
with  sculptural  beauty  (witness  his  ugly 
ideal  statues),  to  be  able,  like  the  man 
who  turned  the  successors  of  Alexander 
into  a  race  of  leonine  though  crazy  demi- 
gods, to  insidiously  idealize  these  ugly  and 
insignificant  features — by  wliat  means 
did  lie  turn  these  dead  men  into  tilings 
beautiful  to  see?  I  have  said  that  ho 
took  apart  where  Grasco-Roman  antiquity 


had  left  it.  Remark  that  I  say  Grasco- 
Roman,  and  I  ought  to  add  much  more 
Roman  than  Greek.  For  Greek  sculp- 
ture, nurtured  in  the  habit  of  perfect 
form,  art  to  whom  beauty  was  a  cheap 
necessity,  invariably  idealized  portrait, 
idealized  it  into  beauty  or  inanity.  But 
when  Greek  art  had  run  its  course  ;  when 
beauty  of  form  had  well-nigh  been  ex- 
hausted or  begun  to  pall,  certain  artists, 
presumably  Greeks,  but  working  for  Ro- 
mans, began  to  produce  portrait  work  of 
quite  a  new  and  wonderful  sort;  the  beau- 
tiful portraits  of  ugly  old  men,  of  snub 
little  boys;  work  which  was  clearly  before 
its  right  time,  and  was  swamped  by  ideal- 
ized portraits,  insipid,  nay  inane,  from  the 
elegant  revivalist  busts  of  Hadrian  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  down  to  the  bonnet 
blocks  of  the  Lower  Empire.  Of  this  Ro- 
man portrait  art,  of  certain  heads  of  half- 
idiotic  little  Caesar  brats,  of  sly  and 
wrinkled  old  men,  things  which  ought  to 
be  so  ugly  and  yet  are  so  beautiful,  we 
say,  at  least  (perhaps  unformulated)  we 
think,  "How  Renaissance!"  And  the 
secret  of  the  beauty  of  these  few  Graeco- 
Roman  busts,  which  is  also  that  of  Re- 
naissance portrait  sculpture,  is  that  the 
beauty  is  quite  different  in  kind  from  the 
beauty  of  Greek  ideal  sculpture,  and  ob- 
tained by  quite  different  means. 

It  is,  essentially,  that  kind  of  beauty 
which  I  began  by  saying  belonged  to  real- 
istic art;  to  the  art  which  is  not  squeam- 
ish about  the  object  which  it  represents, 
but  is  squeamish  about  the  manner  and 
medium  in  which  that  indifferent  object  is 
represented  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  beauty,  there- 
fore, more  akin  to  Rembrandt  and  Velas- 
quez than  to  Michelangelo  or  Raphael.  It 
is  the  beauty,  not  of  large  line  harmonies, 
beauty  residing  in  the  real  model's  forms, 
beauty  real,  wholesale,  which  would  be 
the  same  if  the  man  were  not  marble  but 
flesh,  not  in  a  given  position  but  moving; 
but  it  is  a  beauty  of  combinations  of  light 
and  surface,  a  beauty  of  texture  opposed 
to  texture,  which  would  probably  be  un- 
perceived  in  the  presence  of  the  more 
regal  beauty  of  line  and  color  harmonies; 
and  which  those  who  could  obtain  this 
latter  would  employ  only  as  much  as  it 
was  conducive  to  such  larger  beauties. 
And  this  beauty  of  texture  opposed  to 
texture  and  light  combined  with  surface 
is  a  very  real  thing;  it  is  tlie  great  reality 
of  Renaissance  sculpture  :  this  beauty  re- 
sulting from  the  combination,  for  inst.mce, 
in  a  commonplace  face,  of  the  roughness 
and  coarser  pore  of  the  close-shaven  lips 
and  chin  with  the  smoothness  of  the  waxy 
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hanging  cheeks ;  the  one  catching  the 
light,  the  other  breaking  it  into  a  ribbed 
and  forked  penumbra.  The  very  perfec- 
tion of  this  kinci  of  work  is  Benedetto  da 
Maiano's  bust  of  Giovanni  MeUini  in  the 
Bargello  at  Florence.  The  elderly  head  is 
of  strongly  marked  osseous  structure,  yet 
fleshed  with  abundant  and  flaccid  flesh, 
hanging  in  folds  or  creases  round  the 
mouth  and  chin,  yet  not  flobbery  and 
floppy,  but  solid,  though  yielding,  creased, 
wrinkled,  crevassed,  rather  as  a  sandy 
hillside  is  crevassed  by  the  trickling  wa- 
ters ;  semi-solid,  promising  slight  resist- 
ance, slight,  waxy,  yielding  to  the  touch. 
But  all  the  flesh  has,  as  it  were,  gravitated 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  conglom- 
erated, or  rather  draped  itself,  about  the 
mouth,  firmer  for  sunken  teeth  and  shav- 
ing; and  the  skin  has  remained  alone 
across  the  head,  wrinkled,  yet  drawn  in 
tight  folds  across  the  dome-shaped  skull, 
as  if,  while  the  flesh  disappeared,  the  bone 
also  had  enlarged.  And  on  the  temples 
the  flesh  has  once  been  thick,  the  bone 
(seemingly)  slight;  and  now  the  skin  is 
being  drawn,  recently,  and  we  feel  more 
and  more  every  day,  into  a  radiation  of 
minute  creases,  as  if  the  bone  and  flesh 
were  having  a  last  struggle.  Now  in  this 
head  there  is  little  beauty  of  line  (the  man 
has  never  been  good-looking),  and  there 
is  not  much  character  in  the  sense  of 
strongly  marked  mental  or  moral  person- 
ality. I  do  not  know,  nor  care,  what  man- 
ner of  man  this  may  have  been.  The 
individuality  is  one,  not  of  the  mind,  but 
of  the  flesh.  What  interests,  attaches,  is 
not  the  character  or  temperament,  but  the 
bone  and  skin,  the  creases  and  folds  of 
flesh.  And  herein  also  lies  the  beauty  of 
the  work.  I  do  not  mean  its  interest  or 
mere  technical  skill,  I  mean  distinctly 
visible  and  artistic  beauty. 

Thus  does  the  sculptor  of  the  Renais- 
sance get  beauty,  visible  beauty,  not  psy- 
chologic interest,  out  of  a  plain  human 
being;  but  the  beauty  (and  this  is  the 
distinguishing  point  of  what  I  must  call 
realistic  decorative  art)  does  not  exist 
necessarily  in  the  plain  human  being:  he 
merely  affords  the  beginning  of  a  pattern 
which«the  artist  may  be  able  to  carry  out. 
A  person  may  have  in  him  the  making  of 
a  really  beautiful  bust  and  yet  be  ugly, 
just  as  the  same  person  may  afford  a  sub- 
ject for  a  splendid  painting  and  for  an 
execrable  bust.  The  wrinkles  and  creases 
in  a  face  like  that  of  Benedetto  da  Mai- 
ano's Mellini  would  probably  be  ugly  and 
perhaps  disgusting  in  the  real  reddish, 
flaccid,  discolored  flesh,  while  they  are 


admirable  in  the  solid  and  supple-looking 
marble,  in  its  warm  and  delicate  bistre 
and  yellow.  Material  has  an  extraordi- 
nary effect  upon  form ;  color,  though  not 
a  positive  element  in  sculpture,  has  im- 
mense negative  power  in  accentuating  or 
obliterating  the  mere  line.  All  form  be- 
comes vague  and  soft  in  the  dairy  flaccid- 
ness  of  modern  ivory;  and  clear  and 
powerful  in  the  dark  terra-cotta,  which 
can  ennoble  even  the  fattest  and  flattest 
faces  with  its  wonderful  faculty  for  mak- 
ing mere  surface  markings,  mere  crows- 
feet,  interesting.  Thus  also  with  bronze: 
the  polished,  worked  bronze,  of  fine  choc- 
olate burnish  and  reddish  reflections,  mars 
all  beauty  of  line;  how  different  ihe  un- 
chased,  merely  rough  cast,  greenish,  with 
infinite  delicate  greys  and  browns,  mak- 
ing, for  instance,  tiie  head  of  an  old  woman 
like  an  exquisite  withered,  shrivelled, 
veined  autumnal  leaf.  It  is,  moreover,  as 
I  have  said,  a  question  of  combination  of 
surface  and  light,  this  art  which  makes 
beautiful  busts  of  ugly  men.  The  ideal 
statue  of  the  Greeks  intended  for  the 
open  air,  fit  to  be  looked  at  under  any 
light,  high  or  low,  brilliant  or  veiled,  had 
indeed  to  be  prepared  to  look  well  under 
any  light ;  but  to  look  well  under  any  light 
means  not  to  use  any  one  particular  rela- 
tion of  light  as  an  ally;  the  surface  was 
kept  modestly  subordinated  to  the  fea- 
tures, the  features  which  must  needs  look 
well  at  all  moments  and  from  all  points  of 
view.  But  the  Renaissance  sculptor  knew 
where  his  work  would  be  placed  ;  he  could 
calculate  the  effect  of  the  light  falling  in- 
variably through  this  or  that  window  ;  he 
could  make  a  fellow-workman  of  that  light, 
present  for  it  to  draw  or  to  obliterate  what 
features  he  liked,  bid  it  sweep  away  such 
or  such  surfaces  with  a  broad  stream,  cut 
them  with  a  deep  shadow,  caress  their 
smooth  chiselling  or  their  rough  grainings, 
mark  as  with  a  nail  the  few  large  strokes 
of  the  point  which  gave  the  firmness  to 
the  strained  muscle  or  stretched  skin. 
Out  of  this  model  of  his,  this  plain  old 
burgess,  he  and  his  docile  friend  the  light, 
could  make  quite  a  new  thing;  a  new 
pattern  of  bosses  and  cavities,  of  smooth 
sweeps  and  hacked  lines,  of  creases  and 
folds  of  flesh,  of  pliable  linen  and  rough 
brocade  of  dress :  something  new,  some- 
thing which,  without  a  single  feature 
being  straightened  or  shortened,  yet 
changed  completely  the  value  of  the  whole 
assemblage  of  features;  something  un- 
dreamed of  by  nature  in  moulding  that 
ugly  old  merchant  or  humanist. 

This   kind  of  realism,  where  only  the 
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model  is  ugly,  while  the  portrait  is  beau- 
tiful, which  seeks  decorative  value  by 
other  means  than  the  intrinsic  excellence 
of  form  in  the  object  represented,  this 
kind  of  realism  is  quite  different  in  sort 
from  the  realisms  of  immature  art,  which, 
aiming  at  nothing  beyond  a  faithful  copy, 
is  content  with  producing  an  ugly  picture 
of  an  ugly  thing.  Now  this  latter  kind  of 
realism  endured  in  painting  some  time 
after  decorative  realism  such  as  I  have 
described  had  reached  perfection  in  sculp- 
ture :  nor  was  it  till  later,  and  when  the 
crude  scholastic  realism  had  completely 
come  to  an  end,  that  there  became  even 
partially  possible  in  painting  decorative 
realism  analogous  to  what  we  have  noticed 
in  sculpture;  while  it  was  not  till  after  the 
close  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  period 
that  the  painters  arose  in  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands  who  were  able  to  treat  their 
subjects  with  the  uncompromising  deco- 
rative realism  of  Desiderio  or  Rossellino 
or  Benedetto  da  Maiano.  For  the  purely 
imitative  realism  of  the  painters  of  the 
early  Renaissance  was  succeeded  in  Italy 
by  idealism,  which  matured  in  the  great 
art  of  intrinsically  beautiful  linear  form  of 
Michelangelo  and  Raphael,  and  the  great 
art  of  intrinsically  beautiful  color  form  of 
Giorgione  and  Titian.  These  two  schools 
were  bound  to  be,  each  in  its  degree, 
idealistic.  Complete  power  of  mere  rep- 
sentation  in  tint  and  color  having  been 
obtained  through  the  realistic  drudgery  of 
the  early  Renaissance,  selection  in  the 
objects  thus  to  be  represented  had  nat- 
urally arisen,  and  the  study  of  the  antique 
had  further  hastened  and  directed  this 
movement  of  art  no  longer  to  study  but 
to  achieve,  to  be  decorative  once  more, 
decorative  no  longer  in  subservience  to 
architecture,  but  as  the  separate  and  self- 
sufficing  art  of  painting.  Selection,  there- 
fore, which  is  the  only  practical  kind  of 
idealism,  had  begun  as  soon  as  painting 
was  possessed  of  the  power  of  represent- 
ing objects  in  their  relations  of  line  and 
color,  with  that  amount  of  light  and 
shadow  requisite  to  the  just  appreciation 
of  the  relations  of  form  and  the  relations 
of  color.  Now  art  which  stops  short  at 
this  point  of  representation  must  inevita- 
bly be,  if  decorative  at  all,  idealistically 
decorative;  it  must  be  squeamish  respect- 
ing the  objects  represented,  respecting 
thetr  real  structure,  color,  position,  and 
grouping.  For,  of  the  visible  impressions 
received  from  an  object,  some  are  far 
more  intrinsic  than  others.  Supposing  we 
see  a  woman,  beautiful  in  the  structure  of 
her  body,  and  beautiful  in  the  color  of  her 


I  person  and  her  draperies,  standing  under 
I  a  light  which  is  such  as  we  should  call 
j  beautiful  and  interesting:  of  these  three 
qualities  one  will  be  intrinsic  in  the  wom- 
an, the  second  very  considerably  so,  the 
third  not  at  all.  For,  let  us  call  that 
woman  away  and  replace  her  immediately 
by  another  woman,  chosen  at  random. 
VVe  shall  immediately  perceive  that  we 
have  lost  one  pleasurable  impression,  that 
of  beautiful  bodily  structure  :  the  woman 
has  taken  away  her  well-shapen  body. 
Next  we  shall  perceive  a  notable  diminu- 
tion in  the  second  pleasurable  impression  : 
the  woman  has  taken  with  her,  not  indeed 
her  well-tinted  garments,  which  we  may 
have  bestowed  on  her  successor,  but  her 
beautifully  colored  skin  and  hair,  so  that 
of  the  pleasing  color-impression  will  re- 
main only  as  much  as  was  due  to,  and 
may  have  been  retained  with,  the  original 
woman's  clothes.  But  if  we  look  for  our 
third  pleasurable  impression,  our  beauti- 
ful light,  we  shall  find  that  unchanged, 
whether  it  fall  upon  a  magnificently  ar- 
rayed goddess  or  upon  a  sordid  slut.  And, 
conversely,  the  beautiful  woman,  when 
withdrawn  from  that  light  and  placed  in 
any  other,  will  be  equally  lovely  in  form, 
even  if  we  cast  her  in  plaster,  and  lose 
the  color  of  her  skin  and  hair;  or  if  we 
leave  her  not  only  the  beautiful  tints  of 
her  flesh  and  hair,  but  her  own  splendidly 
colored  garments,  we  shall  still  have,  in 
whatsoever  light,  a  magnificent  piece  of 
color.  But  if  we  recall  the  poor  ugly- 
creature  who  has  succeeded  her  from  out 
of  that  fine  effect  of  light,  we  shall  have 
nothing  but  a  hideous  form  invested  in 
hideous  color. 

This  rough  diagram  will  be  sufficient 
to  explain  my  thought  respecting  the  rel- 
ative degree  to  which  the  art  dealing  with 
linear  form,  that  dealing  with  color  and 
that  dealing  with  light,  with  the  medium 
in  which  form  and  color  are  perceived,  is 
each  respectively  bound  to  be  idealisti- 
cally or  realistically  decorative.  Now 
painting  was  aesthetically  mature,  pos- 
sessed the  means  to  achieve  great  beauty, 
at  a  time  when  of  the  three  modes  of 
representation  there  had  as  yet  developed 
only  those  of  linear  form  and  color;  and 
the  very  possibility  and  necessity  of  im- 
mediately achieving  all  that  could  be 
achieved  by  these  means  delayed  for  a 
long  time  the  development  of  the  third 
mode  of  representation  :  the  representa- 
tion of  objects  as  they  appear  wilh  refer- 
ence to  the  light  through  which  they  are 
seen.  A  beginning  had  indeed  been  made. 
Certain   of    Correggio's   effects   of   light, 
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even  more  an  occasional  manner  of  treat- 
ing the  flesh  and  hair,  reducing  both  form 
and  color  to  a  kind  of  vague  boss  and 
vague  sheen,  such  as  they  really  present 
in  given  effects  of  light,  a  something 
which  we  define  roughly  as  eminently 
modern  in  the  painting  of  his  clustered 
cherubs,  all  this  is  certainly  a  beginning 
of  the  school  of  Velasquez.  Still  more 
so  is  it  the  case  with  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
the  man  of  genius  whom  critics  love  to 
despatch  as  a  mediocrity,  because  his  art, 
which  is  art  altogether  for  the  eyes,  and 
in  which  he  innovated  more  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  does  not  afford  any 
excuse  for  the  irrelevancies  of  ornamental 
criticism ;  with  him  the  appearance  of 
form  and  color,  acted  upon  by  light,  the 
relative  values  of  which  flesh  and  dra- 
peries consist  with  reference  to  the  sur- 
rounding medium,  all  this  becomes  so 
evident  a  preoccupation  and  a  basis  for 
decorative  effects,  as  to  give  certain  of 
his  works  an  almost  startling  air  of  being 
modern.  But  this  tendency  comes  to 
nothing:  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury appear  scarcely  to  have  perceived 
wherein  lay  the  true  excellence  of  this 
Andrea  senza  erfort,  deeming  him  es- 
sentially the  artist  of  linear  perfection; 
while  the  innovations  of  Correggio  in  the 
way  of  showing  the  relations  of  flesh 
tones  and  light  abound  in  the  mere  coarse 
gala  illuminations  in  which  his  successors 
made  their  seraphs  plunge  and  sprawl. 
There  was  too  much  to  be  done,  good  and 
bad  in  the  way  of  mere  linear  form  and 
mere  color;  and  as  art  of  mere  linear 
form  and  color,  indifferent  of  all  else,  did 
the  art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  run  to 
seed. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper 
that  the  degree  to  which  any  art  is  strictly 
idealistic  can  be  measured  by  the  terms 
which  it  will  make  with  portrait.  For  as 
portrait  is  due  to  the  desire  to  represent 
a  person  quite  apart  from  that  person 
affording  material  for  decoration,  it  is 
evident  that  only  the  art  which  can  call  in 
the  assistance  of  decorative  materials,  in- 
dependent of  the  represented  individual, 
can  possibly  make  a  beautiful  picture  out 
of  an  ugly  man  ;  while  the  art  which  deals 
only  with  such  visible  peculiarities  as  are 
inherent  in  the  individual,  has  no  kind  of 
outlet,  is  cornered,  and  can  make  of  a 
repulsive  original  only  a  repulsive  picture. 
The  analogy  to  this  we  have  already  no- 
ticed in  sculpture  :  antique  sculpture,  con- 
sidering only  the  linear  bosses  which 
existed  equally  in  the  living  man  and  in 
the  statue,  could  not  afford  to  represent 


plain  people;  while  Renaissance  sculp- 
ture, extracting  a  large  amount  of  beauty 
out  of  combinations  of  surface  and  light, 
was  able,  as  long  as  it  could  arrange  such 
an  extreme  combination,  to  dispense  with 
great  perfection  in  the  model.  Nay,  if 
we  except  Renaissance  statuary  as  a  kind 
of  separate  art,  we  may  say  that  this  in- 
dependence of  the  object  portrayed  is  a 
kind  of  analytic  test,  enabling  us  to  judge 
at  a  glance,  and  by  the  degree  of  inde- 
pendence from  the  model,  the  degree  to 
which  any  art  is  removed  from  the  mere 
line  and  boss  of  antique  sculpture.  In 
the  statue  standing  free  in  any  light  that 
may  chance  to  come,  every  form  must  be 
beautiful  from  every  point ;  but  in  propor- 
tion as  the  new  elements  of  painting  en- 
ter, in  proportion  as  the  actual  linear  form 
and  boss  is  marked  and  helped  out  by 
grouping,  color,  and  light  and  shade,  does 
the  actual  perfection  of  the  model  become 
less  important;  until,  under  the  reign  of 
light  as  the  chief  factor,  it  becomes  alto- 
gether indifferent.  In  this  fact  lies  the 
only  rational  foundation  for  the  notion, 
made  popular  by  Hegel,  that  painting  is 
an  art  in  which  beauty  is  of  much  less 
account  than  in  sculpture;  failing  to  un- 
derstand that  the  sum  total  of  beauty 
remained  the  same,  whether  dependent 
upon  the  concentration  of  a  single  ele- 
ment or  obtained  by  the  co-operation  of 
several  consequently  less  singly  important 
elements. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  portrait 
art.  From  what  we  have  seen,  it  is  clear 
that  art  which  requires  perfection  of  form 
will  be  reduced  to  ugliness  if  cramped  in 
the  obtaining  of  such  perfection,  whereas 
art  which  can  obtain  beauty  by  other 
means  will  still  have  a  chance  when  re- 
duced to  imitate  ugly  objects.  Hence  it 
is  that  while  the  realistically  decorative 
art  of  the  seventeenth  century  can  make 
actually  beautiful  things  of  the  portraits 
of  ugly  people,  the  idealistically  decora- 
tive art  of  the  Renaissance  produces  por- 
traits which  are  cruelly  ugly  in  proportion 
as  the  art  is  purely  idealistic.  Yet  even 
in  idealism  there  are  degrees:  the  more 
the  art  is  confined  to  mere  linear  form,  to 
the  exclusion  of  color,  the  uglier  will  be 
the  portraits.  With  Michelangelo  the 
difficulty  was  simplified  to  impossibility: 
he  could  not  paint  portrait  at  all;  and  in 
his  sculptured  portraits  of  the  two  Medi- 
cean  dukes  at  St.  Lorenzo  he  evaded  all 
attempt  at  likeness,  making  those  two  men 
into  scarcely  more  than  two  architectural 
monsters,  half-human  cousins  of  the  fan- 
tastic creatures  who  keep  watch  on  the 
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belfries  and  gur^royles  of  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral. It  is  almost  impossible  to  think 
of  Michelangelo  attempting  portrait :  the 
man's  genius  cannot  be  constrained  to  it, 
and  what  ought  to  be  mere  ugliness  would 
come  out  idealized  into  grandiose  mon- 
strosity. Men  like  Titian  and  Tintoret 
are  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  of  ideal 
decoration:  they  are  bordering  upon  the 
domain  of  realism.  Hence  they  can  raise 
into  interest,  by  the  mere  power  of  color, 
many  an  insignificant  type;  yet  even  they 
are  incapable  of  dealing  with  absolute  ug- 
liness, with  absence  of  fine  color,  or,  if 
they  do  deal  with  it,  there  is  an  immedi- 
ate improvement  upon  the  model,  and  the 
appearance  of  truthfulness  goes.  Be- 
tween the  absolute  incapacity  for  dealing 
with  ugliness  of  Michelangelo,  and  the 
power  of  compromising  with  it  of  Titian 
and  Tintoret,  Raphael  stands  half-way  :  he 
can  call  in  the  assistance  of  color  just 
sufficiently  to  create  a  setting  of  carefully 
harmonized  draperies  and  accessories, 
beautiful  enough  to  allow  of  his  filling  it 
up  with  the  most  cruelly  ugly  likeness 
which  any  painter  ever  painted.  Far  too 
much  has  been  written  about  Raphael  in 
general,  but  not  half  enough  about  Ra- 
phael as  a  portrait-painter;  for  by  the  side 
of  the  eclectic  idealist,  who  combined  and 
balanced  beauty  almost  into  insipidity,  is 
the  most  terribly,  inflexibly  veracious  por- 
trait-painter that  ever  was.  Compared  with 
his  sternly  straightforward  portraits  of  his 
Florentine  and  Roman  time,  where  ugli- 
ness and  baseness  are  never  attenuated 
by  one  tittle,  and  alloyed  nobility  or  amia- 
bility, as  with  his  finer  models,  like  the 
two  Uonis,  husband  and  wife,  and  Bib- 
biena,  is  never  purified  of  its  troubling 
element;  compared  with  them  the  Vene- 
tian portraits  are  mere  insincere,  enor- 
mously idealized  pieces  of  color-harmony  ; 
nay,  the  portraits  of  Velasquez  are  mere 
bints,  given  rapidly  by  a  sickened  painter 
striving  to  make  those  scrofulous  Haps- 
burgs  no  longer  mere  men,  but  keynotes 
of  harmonies  of  light,  of  what  the  people 
really  are.  For  Velasquez  seems  to 
show  us  the  temperament,  the  potentiality 
of  his  people,  and  to  leave  us,  with  a  kind 
of  dignified  and  melancholy  silence  as  to 
all  further,  to  find  out  what  life,  what  feel- 
ings and  actions,  such  a  temperament  im- 
plies. But  Raphael  shows  us  all:  the 
temperament  and  the  character,  the  real, 
active  creature,  with  all  the  marks  of  his 
present  temper  and  habits,  with  all  the 
indications  of  his  immediate  actions  upon 
him  :  completely  without  humor  or  bitter- 
ness, without   the  smallest  tendency   to 
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twist  the  reality  into  caricature  or  mon- 
strosity, nay,  perhaps  without  much  psy- 
chologic analysis  to  tell  him  the  exact 
meaning  of  what  he  is  painting,  going 
straight  to  the  point,  and  utterly  ruthless 
from  sheer  absence  of  all  alternative  of 
doing  otherwise  than  he  does.  There  is 
nothing  more  cruelly  realistic  in  the  world, 
cruel  not  only  to  the  base  originals,  but 
to  the  feelings  of  the  spectator,  than  the 
harmony  of  villanies,  of  various  combina- 
tions of  black  and  hog-like  bestiality,  and 
fox  and  wolf-like  cunning  and  ferocity 
with  wicked  human  thought  and  self-com- 
mand, which  Raphael  has  enshrined  in 
that  splendid  harmony  of  scarlet  silk  and 
crimson  satin,  and  purple  velvet  and  dull 
white  brocade,  as  the  portraits  of  Leo  X. 
and  his  cardinals  Rossi  and  De'  Medici. 

The  idealistic  painter,  accustomed  to 
rely  upon  the  intrinsic  beauty  which  he 
has  hitherto  been  able  to  select  or  create  ; 
accustomed  also  to  think  of  form  as  some- 
thing quite  independent  of  the  medium 
through  which  it  is  seen,  scarcely  con- 
scious of  the  existence  of  light  and  air  in 
his  habit  of  concentrating  all  attention 
upon  a  figure  placed,  as  it  were,  in  a  sort 
of  vacuum  of  indifference  ;  this  idealistic 
artist  is  left  without  any  resources  when 
bid  to  paint  an  ugly  man  or  woman. 
With  the  realistic  artist,  to  whom  the  man 
or  woman  is  utterly  indifferent,  to  whom 
the  medium  in  which  they  are  seen  is 
everything,  the  case  is  just  reversed:  let 
him  arrange  his  light,  his  atmospheric 
effect,  and  he  will  work  into  their  pattern 
no  matter  what  plain  or  repulsive  wretch. 
To  Velasquez  the  flaccid,  yellowish  fair 
flesh,  with  its  grey  downy  shadows,  the 
limp,  pale  drab  hair,  which  is  grey  in  the 
light  and  scarcely  perceptibly  blond  in  the 
shade,  all  this  unhealthy,  bloodless,  feebly 
living,  effete  mass  of  humanity  called 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  shivering  in  moral 
anaemia  like  some  dog  thorougii  bred  into 
nothingness,  becomes  merely  the  founda- 
tion for  a  splendid  harmony  of  pale  tints. 
Again,  the  poor  little  baby  princess,  with 
scarce  visible  features,  seemingly  kneaded 
(but  not  sufficiently  pinched  and  modelled) 
out  of  the  wet  ashes  of  an  auto  di  /?,  in 
her  black-and-white  frock  (how  different 
from  the  dresses  painted  by  Rapliael  and 
Titian  !),  dingy  and  gloomy  enough  for  an 
abbess  or  a  camerera  major,  this  childish 
personification  of  courtly  dreariness,  cer- 
tainly born  on  an  Ash- Wednesday,  be- 
comes the  principal  strands  for  a  marvel- 
lous tissue  of  silvery  and  ashy  light, 
tinged  yellowish  in  the  hair,  bluish  in  the 
eyes,  and  downy  cheeks,  pale  red  by  the 
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lips  and  the  rose  in  the  hair,  somethincj 
to  match  which  in  beauty  you  must  think 
of  some  rarely-seen  veined  and  jaspered 
rainy  twilight,  or  opal  tinted  hazy  winter 
morning.  Ugliness,  nay  repulsiveness, 
vanish,  subdued  into  beauty,  even  as  nox- 
ious gases  may  be  subdued  into  health- 
giving  substances  by  some  cunning 
chemist.  The  difference  between  such 
portraits  as  these  and  the  portraits  by 
Raphael  does  not,  however,  consist 
merely  in  the  beauty:  there  is  also  the 
fact  that  if  you  take  one  of  Velasquez's 
portraits  out  of  their  frame,  reconstitute 
the  living  individual,  and  bid  him  walk 
forth  in  whatsoever  light  may  fall  upon 
him,  you  will  have  something  infinitely  dif- 
ferent from  the  portrait,  and  of  which  your 
only  distinct  feeling  will  be  that  a  fine  por- 
trait might  be  made  of  the  creature  ;  where- 
as it  is  a  matter  of  complete  indifference 
whether  you  see  Raphael's  Leo  X.  in  the 
flesh  or  in  his  gilded  frame. 

Whatever  may  fairly  be  said  respecting 
the  relative  value  of  idealistic  and  realistic 
decorative  art  is  really  also  connected  with 
this  latter  point.  Considering  that  real- 
istic art  is  merely  obtaining  beauty  by 
attention  to  other  factors  than  those  which 
preoccupy  idealistic  art,  that  the  one  ful- 
fils what  the  other  neglects  —  taking  the 
matter  from  this  point  of  view,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  two  kinds  of  arts  were,  so 
to  speak,  morally  equal,  and  that  any 
vague  sense  of  mysterious  superior  dig- 
nity clinging  to  idealistic  art  was  a  mere 
shred  of  long  discarded  pedantry.  But  it 
is  not  so.  For  realistic  art  does  more 
than  merely  bring  into  play  powers  un- 
known to  idealistic  art:  it  becomes,  by 
the  possession  of  these  powers,  utterly 
indifferent  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
ifms  represented  :  it  is  so  certain  of 
making  everything  lovely  by  its  harmonies 
of  light  and  atmosphere  that  it  almost 
prefers  to  choose  inferior  things  for  this 
purpose.  I  am  thinking  at  present  of  a 
picture  by  I  forget  what  Dutchman  in  our 
National  Gallery,  representing  in  sepa- 
rate compartments  five  besotten-looking 
creatures,  symbolical  of  the  five  senses: 
they  are  ugly,  brutish,  with  I  know  not 
what  suggestion  of  detestable  tempera- 
ment in  their  bloodshot  flesh  and  ver- 
milion lips,  as  if  the  whole  man  were 
saturated  with  his  appetite.  Yet  the 
Dutchman  has  found  the  means  of  mak- 
ing these  degraded  types  into  something 
which  we  care  to  look  at,  and  to  look  at 
on  acre  jnt  of  its  beauty  ;  even  as,  in  lesser 
degree,  Rubens  has  always  managed  to 
make  us  feel,  towards   his  flaccid,  veal- 
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complexioned,  fish-eyed  women,  some- 
thing of  what  we  feel  toward  the  goddesses 
of  the  Parthenon,  towards  the  white- 
robed,  long-gloved  ladies,  with  meditative 
face  beneath  the  crimped  auburn  hair,  of 
Titian. 

Viewed  in  one  way  there  is  a  kind  of 
nobility  in  the  very  fact  that  such  realistic 
art  can  make  us  pardon,  can  redeem,  nay 
almost  sanctify,  so  much.  But  is  it  right 
thus  to  pardon,  redeem,  and  sanctify,  thus 
to  bring  the  inferior  on  to  the  level  of  the 
superior.?  Nay,  is  it  not  rather  wrong  to 
teach  us  to  endure  so  much  meanness 
and  ugliness  in  creatures,  on  account  of 
the  nobility  with  which  they  are  repre- 
sented ?  Is  this  not  vitiating  our  feelings, 
blunting  our  desire  for  the  better,  our  re- 
pugnance for  the  worse  ? 

A  great  and  charitable  art,  this  realistic 
painting  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
to  be  respected  for  its  very  tenderness 
towards  the  scorned  and  castaway  things 
of  reality;  but  accustoming  us,  perhaps 
too  much,  like  all  charitable  and  reclaim- 
ing impulses,  to  certain  unworthy  con- 
tacts ;  in  strange  contrast  herein  with  that 
narrow  but  ascetic  and  aristocratic  art  of 
idealism  which,  isolated  and  impover- 
ished though  it  may  be,  has  always  the 
dignity  of  its  immaculate  purity,  of  its 
unswerving  judgment,  of  its  obstinate  de- 
termination to  deal  only  with  the  best. 
A  hard  task  to  judge  between  them.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  one  of  the  singular 
richnesses  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  that 
it  knew  of  both  tendencies;  that  while  in 
painting  it  gave  the  equivalent  of  that 
rigid  idealism  of  the  Greeks  which  can 
make  no  compromise  with  ugliness;  in 
sculpture  it  possessed  the  equivalent  of 
the  realism  of  Velasquez,  which  can  make 
beauty  out  of  ugly  things,  even  as  the 
chemist  can  make  sugar  out  of  vitriol. 
Vernon  Lee, 


From  The  Spectator. 
MUSIC  AS  OCCUPATION. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  on  Monday 
opened  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  in  the 
presence  of  a  representative  audience,  and 
to  indicate  the  opinion  of  the  court,  three 
persons  eminent  in  the  musical  world  — 
Professor  Macfarren,  Mr.  A.  Sullivan,  and 
Dr.  G.  Grove  —  were  announced  in  his 
speech  as  having  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood.  That  distinction  will  not, 
perhaps,  do  them  much  good  just  now, 
when  every  third  man  about  is  becoming 
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Sir  Somebody  Something;  but  the  honor 
is  in  accordance  with  English  ways,  and 
is  unobjectionable,  as  was  also  the  baro- 
netcy bestowed  a  little  earlier  upon  Mr. 
C.  Freake,  the  builder,  for  presenting  the 
needful  buildings  for  a  college,  nominally 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  really  to  the 
nation.  The  cultivation  of  music  is  evi- 
dently to  be  made  fashionable,  and  we 
have  not  a  word  to  say,  except  that  we 
wish  the  work  could  be  done  with  a  little 
less  of  sentimental  exaggeration  in  the 
talk  about  it.  Music  is  an  excellent 
thing,  and  an  enjoyable  thing,  as  also  are 
poetry,  and  oratory,  and  histrionic  power  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  unqualified  and  celestial 
good  which  its  advocates  assert  it  to  be. 
Owing,  we  imagine,  to  the  Western  fancy 
that  making  music  is  an  inevitable  occupa- 
tion in  Heaven  —  think  how  bored  poor 
Dr.  Johnson  must  be,  if  that  is  true!  — 
those  who  enjoy  music  always  claim  for  it 
a  sort  of  special  sanctity  and  holiness,  a 
sort  of  grace  in  itself  and  by  itself;  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  actually 
embodied  that  idea  in  his  opening  prayer, 
and  prayed  "  God,  the  only  author  of  or- 
der and  beauty,"  to  "perfect  science  and 
skill  in  his  pure  gift  of  music."  Why  is 
music  so  "pure  "a  gift?  All  other  gifts 
of  God  are  so  given  that  their  use  or  mis- 
use depends  on  human  free-will,  and  why 
is  music  purer  than  poetry  or  oratory? 
Does  Dr.  Benson,  perchance,  believe  that 
there  are  two  musics,  and  that  Offenbach 
got  his  gift  from  the  devil;  or  does  he 
forget  that  if  there  is  one  music  of  St. 
Cecilia,  there  is  another  of  Thdrese  ?  Mu- 
sic is  neither  good  nor  bad,  any  more  than 
poetry  or  eloquence,  but  is  a  method  of 
expression  which  to  many  organizations 
is  capable  of  conveying  higher,  more  deli- 
cate, and,  above  all,  more  exact  meanings 
than  any  other.  But  it  can  convey  any 
meaning,  and  does  very  often  convey  a 
sensual  one.  If  all  that  is  said  of  its 
purifying  and  elevating  influence  were 
true,  we  should  not  find  that  great  musi- 
cians, composers  occasionally,  and  instru- 
mentalists very  often,  were  men  of  most 
irregular  lives,  or  that  musical  amateurs 
were  not  infrequently  among  the  worst  of 
mankind.  Nero  was  not  exactly  purified 
or  elevated  by  his  devotion  to  music,  nor 
have  the  patrons  of  the  art  among  the 
little  princes  of  CJermany  been  nobler 
than  those  who,  from  some  defect  of  or- 
ganization, probably  connected  with  the 
structure  of  the  tympanum,  had  no  sym- 
pathy for  sweet  sounds.  Charles  II.  was 
not  exactly  the  superior  of  William  III. 
It  is  not  clear  that  the  Neapolitan,  who  is 
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so  often  born  fanaiico,  is  higher  in  char- 
acter than  the  dull  Saxon,  so  often  sensi- 
ble only  to  the  rhythm  of  music;  nor  are 
the  races  among  which  musical  capacity 
is  indigenous  so  much  purer  than  those 
among  whom  it  must  be  cultivated  with 
assiduity,  not  to  say  coddled.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli always  said,  and  we  believe  truly, 
that  the  gift  of  music  had  been  bestowed 
in  largest  measure  upon  the  children  of 
Israel;  but  great  as  their  services  both  to 
religion  and  to  thought  have  been,  they 
are  not,  as  a  race,  the  least  earthy  of  man- 
kind. 

To  give  to  an  inarticulate  and  sad  race 
like  Englishmen,  who  have  almost  ceased 
to  feel  joy,  and  are  dropping  the  word 
"gladness"  out  of  the  language,  a  new 
means  of  expression  and  of  enjoyment,  is, 
however,  excellent  work,  the  true  meaning 
of  which  is  only  hidden  by  conventional 
exaggeration.  Music  is  capable  of  mis- 
use, as  poetry  is  ;  but  the  gain  from  the 
study  of  music  is  great,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  gain  to  the  overworked  sections 
of  the  people.  The  power  of  acquiring 
musical  skill  seems  independent  of  situa- 
tion in  life,  and  even  of  mental  capacity, 
for  though  great  composers  have  been 
u-sually  as  intellectually  gifted  as  poets, 
that  has  not  always  been  the  case  with 
singers  or  instrumentalists ;  while  the 
faculty  of  musical  apprehension  is,  appar- 
ently, the  most  culturable  of  all,  more^ 
culturable  than  the  power  of  criticism,  and' 
the  man  who  succeeds  even  a  little  in  the 
study  gains  much  of  happiness.  He  has 
not  only  obtained  something  of  the  cre- 
ative faculty,  like  a  poet  or  a  painter,  but 
he  has  found  one  of  the  best  of  earthly 
weapons  against  trouble,  a  secondary  oc- 
cupation which  interests  and  absorbs  like 
work,  yet  is  not  work.  Englishmen,  pos 
sibly  because  of  the  strenuousness  with 
which  they  labor,  and  the  respect,  perhaps, 
the  undue  respect,  with  which  they  regard 
toil  — at  least,  we  do  not  find  the  admir- 
able industry  of  the  Chinaman  makes  him 
a  specially  lofty  being — are  singularly 
deficient  in  secondary  occupations.  They 
take  them  if  they  come,  but  they  do  not 
seek  them  as  distinct  helps  in  the  art  of 
living.  A  few  draw,  a  few  paint,  a  few 
grow  flowers,  a  few  betake  themselves 
earnestly  to  science.  So  few  are  they 
among  the  working  classes  that  those  who 
do  it  are  pointed  out  as  remarkable,  and 
in  the  middle  class  the  proportion  is  not 
much  higher.  The  man  in  commerce  or 
in  a  proiession  who  can  do  something 
else,  do  it  heartily  and  not  perfunctorily, 
is  far  happier  than  his  neighbor,  so  much 
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so  as  to  be  an  object  of  avowed  envy 
among  his  aquaintance  ;  yer  the  number 
of  those  who  can  do  it  is  comparatively 
very  few,  and  the  complaint  of  tedious 
evenings  is  one  with  which  thousands 
sympathize.  Englishmen  do  not  go  out 
so  readily  as  Continentals,  they  do  not, 
except  in  rare  cases,  enjoy  conversation 
so  much  —  in  this  respect  workmen  are 
far  better  off  than  their  social  superiors  — 
and  they  are  consciously  dull ;  yet  unless 
drawn  by  some  pronounced  and,  in  its 
way,  irresistible  taste,  they  rarely  strive 
to  give  themselves  a  secondary  occupa- 
tion. If  they  can  read,  they  are  safe, 
imperfect  as  the  English  system  of  dis- 
tributing books  is,  but  the  literary  class 
would  be  astonished  if  they  knew  to  how 
few  reading  is  at  once  a  secondary  occupa- 
tion and  a  recreation.  The  majority  feel 
time  a  burden,  with  no  true  relief  but 
sleep,  a  state  of  affairs. all  the  more  note- 
worthy because  this  majority  not  only 
works,  but  enjoys  work.  Any  secondary 
occupation  which  could  interest  them 
would  add  directly  to  the  pleasure  of  life, 
and  to  those  who  can  appreciate  it,  or  are 
even  without  the  dislike  of  it  which  in 
many  natures  is  almost  unintelligibly 
strong,  there  is  no  such  occupation  quite 
equal  to  music.  It  is  a  sensuous  pleas- 
ure, a  spiritual  pleasure,  and  a  thoughtful 
pleasure,  all  in  one,  and  unlike  so  many 
other  occupations,  makes  no  continuous 
demand  upon  time.  To  attain  excellence, 
it  is  true,  even  with  the  flute  —  that  mel- 
ancholy instrument  of  so  many  Britons, 
who  will  not  see  that  it  is  of  all  others 
the  one  in  which  imperfection  is  most  try- 
ing—  continuous  devotion  is  indispensa- 
ble; but  far  less  than  excellence  can  on 
many  instruments  give  pleasure,  and  to 
the  comprehension  of  music  devoted  study 
is  not  indispensable.  The  power  is  one 
of  the  few  which  does  not  decline  with 
each  intermission.  There  is  no  occupa- 
tion which  can  be  so  taken  up  at  intervals, 
none  so  cheap,  none  in  which  intermittent 
absorption  can  be  so  readily  attained. 
A  man  may  be  genuinely  devoted  to  mu- 
sic, yet  neglect  no  duty  of  life,  and  pro- 
vided he  does  not  torture  unwilling  ears, 
need  not  be  selfish,  not  even  so  much  so 
as  the  devouring  reader,  whose  occupa- 
tion, though  the  modern  world  has  con- 
spired to  praise  it,  is  consistent  with  a 
most  selfish  self-absorption.  The  gain 
from  such  an  occupation  is  endless,  and 
the  taste  for  it  may  be  diffused  to  an 
almost  inexplicable  degree.  Why  it 
should,  among  people  capable  of  it,  re- 
main latent,  we  cannot  explain ;  but  that 
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it  is  so,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  same 
peoples  liave  displayed  it  in  widely  differ- 
ent degrees  at  different  times.  Fifty 
competent  musicians,  such  as  the  Royal 
College  will  train  from  among  those  who 
accept  its  bursaries,  will  develop  in  fifty 
circles  a  musical  taste  which  must  have 
been  there  before,  but  found  no  spon- 
taneous expression.  That  is  well,  for 
though  we  grow  impatient  of  exaggera- 
tion till  we  have  half  seemed,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article,  to  depreciate 
music,  we  have  no  intention  of  denying 
its  charm  or  of  refusing  to  it  this  excep- 
tional merit,  —  that  it  is  impossible  to 
acquire  the  power  of  apprehending  the 
lower  music  without  attaining  the  power 
of  comprehending  the  higher.  There  is 
bad  music,  as  we  said,  as  well  as  good  ; 
but  you  cannot  gain  the  capacity  of  un- 
derstanding one,  and  remain  dense  as 
before  to  the  other.  The  devotee  of  Of- 
fenbach perceives,  as  the  uninstructed  do 
not,  what  St.  Cecilia's  music  means  ;  and 
in  that  new  capacity  there  must  be,  though 
not  elevation,  a  potentiality  at  least  of 
beins:  elevated. 


From  The  Spectator. 
WILLIAM   CHAMBERS. 

The  death  of  Dr.  William  Chambers, 
which  occurred  at  Edinburgh  last  Sunday, 
brought  to  a  close  a  life  which  was  not 
only  long  and  useful,  but  rich  in  biograph- 
ical interest  of  a  kind  which  seems  to  be 
becoming  rarer  every  year.  The  Dick 
Whittington  of  legend,  who  in  boyhood 
could  find  no  resting-place  more  luxurious 
than  a  milestone,  but  who  in  manhood  re- 
clined in  the  lord  mayor's  chair  of  state, 
died  long  ago,  and  has  not  many  present- 
day  successors.  Even  the  traditional 
hero  of  later  times,  the  possessor  of  the 
solitary  half-crown  which,  by  a  careful 
practice  of  the  self-regarding  virtues, 
grows  into  a  million  of  money,  is  heard  of 
more  frequently  in  popular  lectures  than 
in  real  life;  and  the  so-called  successful 
man  of  our  day  finishes  his  career  near 
the  top  of  the  ladder  partly  because  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  begin  it  some  dis- 
tance from  the  bottom.  Apart,  therefore, 
from  other  and  better  reasons,  the  life  of 
William  Chambers  is  interesting  because 
it  vitalizes  the  old  traditions,  and  justifies 
to  the  imagination  such  wise  words  as 
certain  of  the  proverbs  of  Solomon  and 
the  maxims  of  i3enjamin  Franklin,  which 
have  of  late   been   rather  generally  dis* 
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credited  in  practice,  even  by  people  who 
respect  them  in  theory,  and  find  them  ad- 
mirable for  purposes  of  hortative  quota- 
tion. 

Few  people  who  have  left  their  mark 
upon  the  world  have  been  more  heavily 
handicapped  at  starting  than  the  boy  Wil- 
liam Chambers.  His  father,  a  good,  in- 
telligent, fairly  cultivated,  but  thoroughly 
shiftless  man,  was  a  hindrance,  rather 
than  a  help,  to  his  sons,  and  did  little  for 
them  beyond  entangling  them  in  a  law- 
suit, which  in  their  early  days  of  struggle 
robbed  them  of  money  that  they  could  ill 
afford.  William  and  his  brother  Robert 
had  not  even  the  advantage  of  a  decent 
education.  Such  schooling  as  the  former 
had,  terminated  when  he  was  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  in  his  fascinating  auto- 
biographical reminiscences  he  calculates 
that  altogether  it  cost,  "  books  included, 
somewhere  about  ^6."  Of  the  first  of 
his  schools  an  account  is  given  which  is 
more  amusing  than  satisfactory.  It  was 
"  kept  by  a  poor  old  widow,  Kirsty  Crans- 
ton, who,  according  to  her  own  account, 
was  qualified  to  carry  forward  her  pupils 
so  far  as  reading  the  Bible;  but  to  this 
proficiency  there  was  the  reasonable  ex- 
ception of  leaving  out  difficult  words,  such 
as  '  Maher-shalal  hash-baz.'  These,  she 
told  the  children,  might  be  made  a  '  pass- 
over,'  and  accordingly  it  was  the  rule  of 
the  establishment  "to  let  them  alone." 
The  educational  limitations  of  the  other 
schools  were  less  startling,  and  probably 
William  Chambers  got  a  full  return  for 
his  father's  money;  but,  at  the  best,  six 
pounds'  worth  of  education  can  hardly  be 
considered  an  adequate  intellectual  equip- 
ment, Doth  the  brothers  had,  however, 
been  born  with  a  passion  for  culture  ;  and 
though  the  means  for  gratifying  it  were 
terribly  scarce,  every  means  was  made 
the  most  of,  so  that  when  William  Cham- 
bers, at  the  age  of  nineteen,  conceived 
the  bold  idea  of  beginning  business  as  a 
bookseller,  it  is  probable  that  his  acquire- 
ments were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
those  of  most  youths  in  his  own  rank  of 
life.  He  was,  as  far  as  money  was  con- 
cerned, better  off  than  the  favorite  heroes 
of  self-help  treatises,  for  his  capital  con- 
sisted not  of  one  half-crown,  but  of  two  ; 
and  this  sum — his  wages  for  the  last 
week  of  his  apprenticeship  —  was  devoted 
to  the  i)urchase  of  wood,  with  which  the 
young  tradesman  himself  constructed  all 
the  shop-furniture  he  required.  A  stock 
of  goods,  small,  indeed,  but  not  contemp- 
tible, had  been  secured  by  one  of  those 
accidents  to  which  even  the  scorners  of 


happy  chances  sometimes  owe  so  much. 
A  bookseller's  sale  was  to  be  held  at  an 
Edinburgh  hotel,  and  the  agent  in  charge, 
to  whom  young  Chambers  had  been  rec- 
ommended, engaged  him  as  an  assistant, 
and  was  evidently  favorably  impressed  by 
the  way  in  which  he  went  about  his  busi- 
ness. "  On  the  day  succeeding  the  bibli- 
opolic  festival,"  wrote  William  Chambers, 
more  than  fifty  years  afterwards,  "  I  at- 
tended to  assist  in  packing  up,  in  the 
course  of  which  I  was  questioned  regard- 
ing my  plans.  I  stated  to  the  friendly 
inquirer  that  T  was  about  to  begin  busi- 
ness, but  that  I  had  no  money  ;  if  I  had,  I 
should  take  the  opportunity  of  buying  a 
few  of  his  specimens,  for  I  thought  I 
could  sell  them  to  advantage.  'Well,'  he 
replied,  '  I  like  that  frankness  ;  you  seem 
an  honest  lad,  and  have  been  useful  to 
me  ;  so  do  not  let  the  want  of  money 
trouble  you ;  select,  if  you  please,  ten 
pounds'  worth  of  my  samples,  and  1  will 
let  you  have  the  usual  credit.'" 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  this  beginning 
of  a  career  the  middle  and  end  of  which 
are  known  to  all  the  world.  The  kindly 
agent's  samples  were  sold  and  paid  for, 
and  the  little  business  grew  from  week  to 
week.  Robert  Chambers  was  taken  into 
partnership;  printing  was  added  to  book- 
selling, and  publishing  to  printing;  and 
on  February  4th,  1832,  appeared  the  first 
number  of  Chambers' s  Edinburgh  your- 
nal,  to  be  followed  rapidly  by  the  "  Infor- 
mation for  the  People,"  the  "  Educational 
Course,"  the  "  Miscellany  of  Useful  and 
Entertaining  Tracts,"  the  "  Encyclopaedia, 
a  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  for 
the  People,"  the  "  Cyclopcedia  of  English 
Literature,"  the  "Book  of  Days,"  and 
other  hardly  less  important  works  which 
have  made  the  name  of  William  and  Rob- 
ert Chambers  familiar  in  every  place 
where  the  English  language  is  spoken  and 
English  books  are  read.  The  undertak- 
ings of  the  two  brothers  were  followed, 
not  only  by  success  of  the  real  and  best 
kind,  but  by  that  special  result  to  which 
the  name  of  success  is  more  generally 
given;  wealth  was  well  earned  and  well- 
distributed  ;  and  Paisley  and  Edinburgh 
have  substantial  memorials  of  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  man  to  whom  the  former  gave 
life  and  the  latter  the  means  of  living. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  his  benefactions 
that  William  Chambers  will  be  the  long- 
est and  most  warmly  remembered.  It  is 
not,  we  think,  even  as  a  pioneer  in  the 
movement  for  providing  cheap  and  whole- 
some literature  that  he  has  the  greatest 
claim  upon  our  regard.     Others,  Charles 
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Knight,  for  example,  did  almost  as  much 
as  he  in  bringing  books  and  periodicals 
within  the  reach  of  the  humbler  class; 
but  it  was  William  Chambers  who,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  popularized  lit- 
erature, by  making  it  not  only  accessible, 
but  attractive.  To  the  cheapness  which 
was  such  a  boon  to  the  studious  artisan 
or  junior  clerk,  he  added  the  literary 
charm  which  attracted  the  artisan  or  clerk 
who  was  not  studious,  and  by  whom  read- 
ing was  regarded  less  as  recreation  than 
as  a  form  of  labor,  differing  from  other 
labor  only  in  being  entirely  unremunera- 
live.  It  would  be  grossly  unjust  to  speak 
in  even  a  mildly  depreciatory  tone  of  such 
works  as  the  publications  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  ; 
but  it  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  ignored, 
that  their  general  solidity  and  weight  — 
we  do  not  say  heaviness  —  were  better 
calculated  to  satisfy  than  to  excite  intel- 
lectual hunger.  The  brothers  Chambers 
seem  to  have  felt  instinctively  that  the 
classes  to  whom  they  specially  appealed 
needed  something  more  than  a  supply  of 
literature,  —  an  intellectual  stimulus  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  supply;  and  that 
the  wide  utility  of  the  former  was  depen- 
dent upon  the  existence  of  the  latter. 
We  do  not  mean  that  attractiveness  was 
pursued  as  an  aim  in  itself  ;  had  it  been 
so  pursued,  William  Chambers  and  his 
brother  would,  like  others,  have  fallen 
into  such  popular  literary  vices  as  senti- 
mentality or  sensationalism,  from  which 
their  work  has  been  conspicuously  free; 
but  it  was  achieved  in  pursuit  of  another 
end — the  propagation  of  a  wide  love  for 
wholesome  and  elevating  literature  —  and 
while  this  end  was  kept  steadily  in  view, 
it  was  impossible  to  miss  the  indispensa- 
ble means. 

The  literary  work  of  William  Cham- 
bers, of  his  brother  Robert,  and  of  such 
collaborators  as  caught  their  tone,  was 
characterized  by  what  may  be  best  de- 
scribed as  sublimated  common  sense.  In 
his  delightful  and  suggestive  book,  "  Com- 
panions of  my  Solitude,"  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  makes  Ellesmere  speak  of  common 
sense  as  the  distinguishing  quality  of 
Gretchen  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say  —  we 
quote  from  memory  only  —  that  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  vulgar  is  hard  and 
materialistic,  but  that  Gretchen's  was  the 
common  sense  of  an  imaginative  person, 
with  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  This 
is  a  just  and  helpful  distinction.  What 
Ellesmere  called  the  common  sense  of 
the  vulgar  is,  indeed,  too  common,  and  its 
effects  in  literature  are  as  baneful  as  those 
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of  the  pseudo-culture  which  is  its  latest 
rival.  The  higher  common  sense,  compact 
of  imagination  and  humor  and  a  general 
sanity  of  the  intellect  which  is  more  easily 
recognized  than  defined,  is  as  beneficent 
an  influence  in  literature  as  it  is  in  life  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  found  nowhere  more  free 
from  alloy  than  in  the  pages  written  by 
William  Chambers.  The  potency  of  its 
action  in  the  mind  of  the  man  in  whom  it 
is  either  a  native  gift  or  an  acquired  ac- 
complishment, is  illustrated  by  the  one 
fact  that  it  preserved  him  alike  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  sectarian  partisan,  and 
the  supercilious  indifference  to  great  in- 
terests of  the  person  who  makes  it  his 
boast  that  he  "sits  apart,  holding  no  form 
of  creed,  but  contemplating  all."  He  was 
a  safe  thinker,  not  because  he  thought 
timidly,  but  because  his  thouglit  always 
turned  in  the  direction  of  practice,  and 
was  thereby  saved  from  the  extravagances 
of  the  mere  doctrinaire.  His  matter  and 
his  manner  were  alike  characterized  by 
the  lucidity  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
has  so  feelingly  commended  to  us  ;  by  an 
utter  absence  of  the  "note  of  provincial- 
ism;" by  freedom  from  affectation,  ec- 
centricity, or  spasm  ;  and  by  the  natural 
grace  which  cannot  be  acquired,  because 
it  is  the  outcome  of  a  well-poised  and  har- 
monious nature.  That  William  Chambers 
died  before  his  baronetcy  was  gazetted 
has  naturally  provided  matter  for  mention, 
but  it  hardly  provides  matter  for  regret. 
He  will  be  ranked  with  worthier  peers 
than  municipal  magnates  who  have  had 
the  luck  to  entertain  royalty. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  CORONATION  OF  THE   CZAR. 

Russians  are  much  annoyed  when  told 
that  they  are  Asiatics,  and  no  doubt  the 
statement,  except  so  far  as  it  is  true  of  all 
mankind,  is  untrue  of  them  ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  deny  the  Asiatic  tone 
which  pervades  the  wonderful  scene  on 
which  all  Europe  has  this  week  been  gaz- 
ing. We  do  not  mean  that  the  accessories 
of  the  coronation  festival  are  Asiatic, 
that  Asiatic  costumes  are  visible  in  the 
streets  of  Moscow,  that  Asiatic  princes 
are  prominent  in  the  Kremlin,  that  Asi- 
atic customs  are  maintained  in  some  of 
the  rites.  The  czar  is  a  great  Asiatic  sov- 
ereign—  the  greatest,  except  two,  Queen 
Victoria,  and  the  empress  regent  of 
China,  whose  name  Europe  does  not  know 
—  and  when  he  calls  his  subjects  together 
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for  any  orrand  function,  much  of  all  that  is 
external  must  be  Asiatic.  But  this  scene 
in  Moscow  is  Asiatic  in  more  than  acces- 
sories. If  we  were  asked  to  state  in  a 
word  the  "note"  or  central  fact  which 
differentiates  Asia  from  Europe,  we 
should  answer,  "  Immoderateness."  Noth- 
ing in  Asia  is  sufficiently  restricted. 
Empires  are  too  big,  populations  are  too 
vast,  all  features  of  nature  are  too  huge, 
the  arts  are  too  gigantesque,  the  powers 
entrusted  to  men  are  too  awful,  calamities 
are  too  widespread,  all  things  have  in 
them  a  trace  of  immoderateness,  as  if 
gods  and  men  alike  had  lost  the  sense  of 
wise  limitation.  Forests  in  Asia  cover 
kingdoms.  Mountains  occupy  the  area  of 
large  states.  Peoples  are  numbered,  like 
the  Chinese  and  the  Indians,  by  their 
functional  relation  to  the  whole  human 
race.  Mythologies  are  full  of  monstrous 
figures.  A  cyclone  desolates  a  province, 
A  tidal  wave  sweeps  away  half  a  million 
of  men.  A  famine  slaughters  out  eleven 
millions.  A  wall  bounds  an  empire.  One 
sovereign  is  brother  of  the  sun,  another  is 
God's  vicegerent,  a  third  is  incarnate 
deity.  Everything,  from  the  powers  of 
kings  and  the  conceptions  of  men  to  the 
forces  of  nature  and  the  number  of  mos- 
quitoes, is  gigantic,  enormous,  fatiguing 
to  the  brain,  in  fact,  when  measXired  as  all 
things  must  be  measured  by  a  standard  of 
which  man  is  the  unconscious  unit,  im- 
moderate. This  characteristic  of  immod- 
erateness is  the  dominant  one  in  the 
Russian  coronation.  The  splendors  of 
the  scene  weary  imagination.  It  is  not  a 
country,  but  two  continents  which  are 
summoned  to  be  present.  All  nations  are 
in  the  Kremlin,  by  their  representatives. 
It  is  but  a  ceremonial,  but  the  troops 
present  might  invade  a  first-class  State. 
The  procession  is  one  such  as  Rollin  im- 
agined to  be  following  Darius.  The  fes- 
tivities are  spread  over  days.  The  multi- 
tudes to  be  dined  are  counted  in  hundreds 
of  thousands,  are  to  eat  whole  herds  and 
drink  out  of  reservoirs  in  which  men 
might  drown.  Roasted  mammoths  would 
not  be  out  of  place,  and  the  tun  of  Hei- 
delberg would  seem  small.  The  expenses, 
twenty  million  roubles,  are  those  of  a  little 
war.  The  monarch  to  be  crowned  claims 
freedom  from  restriction  like  that  of  a 
deity,  and  actually  exercises  powers  which 
recall  Simmons's  strained  effort  to  ex- 
press in  verse  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Roman  Caesar,  "earth's  awful  lord,"  — 

whose  whispered  wf)rd 
Fills  like  pervading  Nature  land  and  flood ; 
And  if  but  syllabled  in  wrathful  mood, 
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's  soundless  power  to 


Had  the  swift  Hghtninr 

pierce, 

Rending  and  blasting  through  the  Universe. 
A  word  from  the  cynosure  of  that  throng, 
the  pale  man  on  the  white  horse,  who,  as 
his  people  shout  their  devotion,  and  all 
the  world  bends  in  reverence,  feels  chiefly 
the  necessity  of  fortitude  to  await  what 
may  meet  him  at  the  next  turning,  would 
precipitate  Russia  on  the  West,  or  sub- 
merge Asia  under  a  million  of  conquering 
soldiery;  and  he  rides  on,  expecting, 
though  probably  not  fearing,  instant  exe- 
cution. His  risks  are  as  immoderate  as 
his  powers,  his  responsibilities,  his  roll  of 
peoples  and  of  kingdoms.  His  opposition 
speaks  with  dynamite,  argues  with  the 
bullet,  satirizes  with  the  knife.  He  has 
not  to  fear  loss  of  unpopularity,  or  un- 
toward events,  or  even  resistance,  but  im- 
mediate and  painful  death.  If  any  point 
is  unguarded,  if  his  police  have  misread 
a  warning,  if  a  soldier  is  faithless,  the 
czar,  riding  there  behind  the  representa- 
tives of  two  continents,  amid  the  royalties 
of  half  the  world,  before  a  wife  seated  on 
a  chariot  "like  a  mass  of  gold,"  fenced 
round  with  the  devotion  of  millions,  and 
armed  with  illimitable  powers,  may  stum- 
ble dead  into  an  open  grave.  The  immod- 
erateness in  all  around  him,  in  the  number 
of  his  guards,  the  costliness  of  his  festa, 
the  preparations  for  his  glorification,  is 
also  in  the  faction  which  defies  him,  and 
which  responds  to  his  claim  of  all  rights 
by  denying  all,  even  the  right  to  keep 
alive.  All  that  —  the  exaggerated  gran- 
deur and  the  exaggerated  liability,  the 
awful  power  and  the  awful  powerlessness 
—  is  strictly  Asiatic,  belonging  to  the 
continent  where  everything  dwarfs  man, 
and  man,  as  in  revenge,  endeavors  to 
overleap  restrictions,  only  to  recognize 
in  despair  that  man  is  nothing,  existence 
misery,  and  heaven  eternal  unconscious- 
ness. 

The  men  of  the  West,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  restriction,  and  know  that  there 
is  no  buttress  to  the  mind  like  an  impera- 
tive law,  that  even  day-dreaming  is  bewil- 
dering unless  the  dreamer  adheres  to  his 
self-made  conditions,  wonder  at  the  vast- 
ness  of  this  ceremonial,  and  think  all 
needful  impressiveness  would  be  obtained 
by  one  much  smaller.  Surely,  one  day, 
they  think,  might  suffice,  and  one  religious 
ceremony,  a  tenth  of  the  expense,  and  a 
third  of  the  troops  and  other  adjuncts  to 
the  scene,  which  cannot  gratify  the  czar, 
and  must  in  its  long  protraction  greatly 
increase  his  danger.  The  characteristic 
of  immoderateness,  they  believe,  might  be 
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cut  out,  without  risk  of  diminishing  the 
impact  to  be  made  on  the  popular  imagi- 
nation. That  is,  we  suppose,  true  ;  and 
for  ourselves,  we  can  imagine  for  a  Rus- 
sian czar  no  coronation  more  impressive 
than  the  ancient  Tartar  one,  the  raising  of 
the  sovereign  on  a  shield  in  the  sight  of 
the  whole  nation,  assembled  on  some  vast 
plain,  each  morsel  of  the  shield  being 
borne  up  by  the  representative  of  a  tribe. 
Tchengis  was  enthroned  so,  and  the  tra- 
dition of  the  scene  has  lingered  for  cen- 
turies in  men's  minds.  But  ceremonials 
usually  grow  of  themselves,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  detect  the  causes  which  have 
made  this  one  so  separately  grandiose. 
The  first  idea  has  been  to  make  it  religious, 
to  show  the  czar  to  the  people  of  his  faith 
as  the  consecrated  ruler  delegated  by  the 
Almighty  and  by  the  Orthodox  Church 
to  govern  them.  In  nations  which  do 
not  reject  symbolism,  great  religious 
functions  are  always  slowly  performed, 
and  always  tend  to  accrete  to  themselves 
a  more  and  more  elaborate  magnificence. 
No  precedent  must  be  departed  from,  and 
precedents  accumulate  like  paraphernalia, 
—  like  bishops'  robes,  for  example,  or  the 
Russian  regalia,  which  were  forwarded  to 
Moscow  in  a  special  train.  A  pope  who 
was  elected  in  a  moment  would  hardly 
seem  a  pope,  and  the  very  notion  of  hurry 
is  inconsistent  with  the  movements  of  a 
Church.  The  czar  is  patriarch,  as  well  as 
sovereign  ;  and  in  his  consecration  a  reli- 
gious function  is  performed  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Russian  people,  is  first 
of  all,  and  must,  as  other  ceremonials 
are  slow,  and  costly,  and  magnificent,  be 
slowest,  costliest,  most  magnificent  of 
any.  Otherwise,  czar  and  Church  would 
alike  lack  the  sense  of  the  becoming. 
This  is  indeed  the  ultima  ratio  of  the 
coronation,  without  which  Alexander  III. 
would  hardly  have  encountered  its  special 
dangers  or  sanctioned  its  enormous  ex- 
pense. Till  he  is  crowned  he  is  not  sa- 
cred, and  as  his  sacredness  is  the  source 
of  his  prerogative,  the  crowning  must  be 
so  done  as  to  be  past  all  question,  must 
be  known  by  direct  evidence  to  every 
person  in  the  empire.  Coronations  were 
arranged  before  newspapers  began,  and 
much  of  the  immoderateness  of  the  cere- 
monial arises  simply  from  the  multitude 
of  witnesses  from  all  the  nations  beneath 
the  czar's  sceptre  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  summon,  that  on  their  return  they 
might  testify  that  all  had  been  regularly 
and  solemnly  performed.  The  kings  of 
the  desert  do  not  come  to  Moscow  to 
please  themselves,  but  because  they  are 
suraraoned  to  see,  and   do  homage,  and 
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bear  witness  on  their  return.  And  then 
the  czar  is  something  more  than  patri- 
arch or  sovereign,  he  is  also  Caesar,  the 
"elect"  and  representative  of  all  who 
obey  him.  The  origin  of  the  dynasty 
was  elective,  and  the  Romanoffs,' hated 
by  the  aristocratic  chiefs,  and  without  a 
citizen  class  to  support  them,  have  al- 
ways made  it  their  policy  to  proclaim 
themselves  representatives  of  the  dim, 
common  populations.  They  have  prob- 
ably felt  that  position  also.  All  kings 
feel  it  more  or  less  ;  and  to  the  czar  of 
Russia,  so  far  removed  above  his  sub- 
jects, the  "mass"  must  always  seem  the 
most  interesting  as  well  as  the  most  for- 
midable object  within  his  dominions. 
The  second  main  end  of  the  coronation 
is  to  impress  them,  and  in  the  effort  to 
reach  the  true  people,  to  become  visible 
across  two  continents  and  to  a  hundred 
millions,  a  ceremony  naturally  becomes 
grandiose.  It  is  a  people  which  is  to 
see,  not  a  set  of  spectators,  a  people 
which  is  to  be  fed,  a  people  which  is  to 
recognize  that  something  has  occurred 
so  great  that  each  one  even  of  them 
bears  in  it  some  part.  When  the  ten- 
antry count  thousands,  the  kitchen  must 
be  big,  the  roast  oxen  many,  and  the 
beer-vats  deep;  and  the  czar  only  in- 
creases adequately  the  preparations  of 
the  squire.  Add  to  all  the  forms  neces- 
sary to  the  recognition  of  a  patriarch,  and 
all  the  forms  essential  in  the  election  of 
a  Caesar,  all  the  forms  usual  in  the  crown- 
ing of  a  European  monarch,  who  this 
time  is  anxious  to  outdo  precedent  rather 
than  depart  from  it,  and  we  have  the 
materials  for  a  ceremonial  which  would 
be  magnificent  anywhere,  and  which,  in 
Moscow,  the  capital  of  northern  Asia,  as 
well  as  of  northern  Europe,  the  city 
where  East  and  West  have  embraced 
each  other,  becomes  a  stupendous  func- 
tion, such  as  could  not  elsewhere  be  per- 
formed. In  no  other  city  could  a  coro- 
nation be  a  festa  at  once  religious  and 
democratic,  Asiatic  and  European,  mod- 
elled upon  most  ancient  precedents,  and 
decorated  by  all  the  aid  of  modern  inven- 
tiveness and  knowledge.  Only  there  could 
Europeans  gaze  astonished  at  a  building 
at  once  fortress,  palace,  and  basilica  — 
the  largest  of  fortresses,  the  hugest  of 
palaces,  the  most  stupendous  of  basili- 
cas—  and  watch  Tartar  princes  gazing 
up  thunderstruck  under  the  electric  light. 
And  only  there,  we  hope,  could  the  man 
who  is  the  centre  of  all  be  in  more  im- 
minent risk  of  a  violent  death  tiian  a 
criminal  tried,  convicted,  and  expecting 
sentence. 
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THE    VIOLET    BANK,    ETC. 


THE  VIOLET  BANK. 

*'  It  was  the  first  time  Lucy  had  seen  sweet  violets.' 

Ere  the  spring  with  full  completeness 
P'illed  the  waiting  world  with  sweetness, 
Ere  the  trees  had  burst  in  beauty, 
Ready  for  their  summer  duty, 
Walked  a  fair-haired  child  along 
Where  the  river  sang  its  song. 

And  her  eyes  were  clear  with  joyance ; 
Not  a  shadow  of  annoyance 
Dwelt  upon  her  face,  unshaded 

By  the  memory  of  the  past ; 
Nor  regret  for  pleasures  faded. 

Or  for  joys  that  would  not  last. 
As  one  dreameth  a  sweet  dream, 
So  she  walked  beside  the  streanu 

Suddenly  a  perfume  stole 
With  delight  into  her  soul. 
And  above  her,  on  a  height, 
(Oh,  what  exquisite  delight !) 
She  beheld,  with  joy  unspoken, 

Something  never  seen  before 
(Just  a  sign,  and  seal  and  token 

That  the  spring  had  come  once  more) ; 
Yet  in  wandering  she  had  never 
Seen  such  flowers  beside  the  river. 

There  they  grew  in  sweet  profusion. 
While  with  eager,  glad  confusion, 
Down  she  bent  to  pluck  the  treasure 
All  her  own  ;  with  miser's  pleasure, 
Kissing  every  fragrant  blossom 
Ere  she  laid  it  in  her  bosom  ; 

Then,  with  guilty  face,  looked  round, 
Lest  some  little  friend  or  lover 
Wandering  by,  should  thus  discover 

What  she,  lucky  child  !  had  found. 

And  as  years  passed  o'er  the  maiden 
(Years  with  change  and  sorrow  laden). 
Still  she  came,  with  tender  pleasure. 

To  the  bank  beside  the  river. 
Gathering  without  stint  and  measure 

Every  spring  those  flowers,  that  never 
Failed  with  odorous  breath  to  greet  her. 
But  with  March  came  forth  to  meet  her. 

Years  had  fled  :  the  woman,  older, 
Oft  had  felt  the  world  was  colder, 
Since  those  sunny  days  gone  by ; 
Yet  her  heart  beat  faithfully 
To  the  home  she  long  had  left. 
To  the  place  by  change  bereft. 
And  she  said  :  "  The  buds  are  bursting ; 
All  the  world  for  spring  is  thirsting  ; 

I  shall  go  and  see  again 
That  dear  violet  bank,  whose  sweetness 
Ne'er  is  hidden  by  Time's  fleetness. 

Though  my  heart  may  throb  with  pain." 

And  she  went ;  but  found  no  trace 
Of  that  well-remembered  place. 


All  was  changed  ;  the  bank  was  gone 
And  the  river-path  no  more 
Wound  about  it  as  of  yore  ; 

And  of  violets  there  were  none  ! 

Ah  !  in  this  short  life,  how  often 
Memories  rise  to  soothe  and  soften; 
Oft  beside  the  well-known  stream 
Does  she  gather,  in  a  dream, 
Violets  as  fresh  as  ever 
From  the  bank  above  the  river. 
Chambers'  Journal.  J,   H. 


THE   OUTER   AND   THE   INNER   LIFE 
"That  within  which  passeth  show.'^  —  Ham/ei. 

There  is  a  song  within  the  lyre 

That  never  yet  was  sung  ; 
Unborn  it  lies  upon  each  wire 

That  loosely  hangs  unstrung. 
Until  the  minstrel's  hand  shall  strain 
The  slackened  cords  in  tune  again, 
The  bard's  creative  spirit  give] 
That  song  a  vocal  soul  to  live. 

There  is  a  form  the  marble  holds 

Beneath  its  surface  rude, 
Deep  in  its  unhewn  heart  it  folds 

Beauty  no  eye  has  viewed. 
Until  the  sculptor's  hand  shall  scale 
Each  layer  off  that  stony  veil, 
Until  at  last  shall  standdisplayed 
The  perfect  form  of  loveliest  maid.     - 

There  is  a  poem  never  told 

Within  the  poet's  soul, 
Like  fabled  streams  o'er  beds  of  gold 

Beneath  the  earth  that  roll. 
Until  some  spell  resistless  wake 
The  soul  in  rhythmic  song  to  break, 
As  bursts  the  stream  into  the  light, 
Bubbling  with  golden  glory  bright. 

There  is  a  love  —  nor  tongue  nor  lips 

E'er  told  its  deep  desire  ; 
Burning  the  heart  it  silence  keeps 

Like  subterranean  fire, 
Until  some  mighty  passion-gust 
Breaks  through  the  outward  icy  crust, 
And  burning  lava-words  reveal 
That  love  the  heart  would  fain  conceal. 

The  song's  unsung,  unhewn  the  stone, 

The  poet's  rhyme  untold. 
The  hidden  fire  of  love  unshown 

Beneath  the  surface  cold. 
'Tis  better  thus  :  the  secret  kept 
The  wound  unseen,  the  woe  unwept, 
The  outer  life's  deceitful  show. 
The  inner  life  that  none  may  know. 

John  Francis  Waller. 
Cassell's  Magazine. 
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From  The  London  Quarterly  Review. 
JAMES   CLERK   MAXWELL.* 

The  life  of  James  Clerk  Maxwell,  who, 
as  his  biographers  state,  "  has  enriched 
the  inheritance  left  by  Newton,  consoli- 
dated the  work  of  Faraday,  and  impelled 
the  mind  of  Cambridge  to  a  fresh  course 
of  real  investigation;"  and  who,  amid  all 
the  subtlety  of  speculation,  the  profundity 
of  research,  and  the  brilliance  of  discov- 
ery for  which  his  career  is  so  distin- 
guished, retained  the  simplicity  and  fer- 
vor of  the  Christian  faith,  well  deserves 
to  be  chronicled,  and  to  hold  a  permanent 
place  in  human  memory.  Professors 
Campbell  and  Garnett  have  performed 
their  task  with  great  ability  and  fairness, 
and  have  conferred  an  invaluable  boon 
upon  what  is  after  all  the  major  portion 
of  scientific  students,  those  who  are  ob- 
servers rather  than  theorizers,  and  who 
do  not  desire  to  drift  away  from  the  old 
moorings  of  religious  conviction  and  sen- 
timent. We  have  here  presented  to  us 
the  history  of  a  man  of  eminent  natural 
endowments,  of  keen  penetration  fitting 
him  for  the  closest  scrutiny,  of  calm,  clear 
judgment  without  which  genius  is  but  a 
Phaeton  holding  the  reins  of  the  sun,  who 
attained  to  scholarship  in  classics  and 
English  literature,  who  shone  in  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy,  and  who  spoke 
with  unsurpassed  authority  in  every 
branch  of  physical  science.  Such  a  man 
cannot  be  regarded  as  narrow  and  fossil- 
ized in  his  ideas  when  he  ventures  to  tell 
out  the  deeper  feelings  of  his  mind,  awak- 
ened by  a  contemplation  of  the  soul's 
relationship  to  God.  Those  who  have 
won  celebrity  by  the  brilliance  of  their 
theories,  or  the  novelty  of  their  specula- 
tions in  one  or  two  departments  of  sci- 
ence, but  who  with  an  almost  scornful 
cynicism  have  turned  aside  from  those 
realms  of  tho-ught  and  study  which  bor- 
der upon  religion,  or  which  are  of  a  dis- 
tinctly theological  character,  while  they 
have  not  refrained  from  pronouncing  dog 
matically  upon  the  vast  problems  con- 
cerned therein,  ought  not  to  be  astonished 


*  Life  0/  Jamet  Clerk  Maxwell.  By  Professor 
Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  Prokrssok 
William  Garnbtt,  M.A.  London:  Macmillan  and 
Co.    1882. 


if  thoughtful  men  decline  to  give  that 
deference  to  their  opinions  which  they 
freely  accord  to  others,  who,  like  Clerk 
Maxwell,  have  attained  to  high  rank 
among  scholars  and  discoverers,  and  who 
have  not  shrunk  from  bringing  their  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  mind  to  bear  upon 
the  great  subjects  involved  in  the  beliefs 
and  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

It  is  almost  taken  for  granted  in  some 
quarters  that  there  is  a  necessary  and 
irreconcilable  conflict  between  science 
and  religion.  The  bolder  spirits  amongst 
the  devotees  of  science,  and  the  more 
timid  of  the  adherents  to  Christianity,  to 
whom  perhaps  science  is  almost  a  sealed 
book,  have  come  to  regard  one  another 
with  feelings  approaching  to  implacable 
hostility,  as  if  the  one  class  tended  to  the 
license  of  atheism,  and  the  other  dreaded 
anything  like  freedom  of  thought.  These, 
however,  are  the  extreme  sections  of  the 
two  encampments  between  which  there  is 
a  vast  phalanx  of  sober  and  devout  men 
who  love  both  science  and  religion,  and 
see  much  in  each  to  help  the  other.  Sci- 
entific methods  of  the  pursuit  of  truth 
give  precision  and  accuracy  to  the  visions 
of  faith,  while  a  wider  sweep  and  loftier 
range  are  imparted  to  the  inquiries  of  the 
mind  by  the  aspirations  of  faith.  Science 
might  have  grown  ridiculous  because  of 
brilliant  but  false  theories  and  unwarrant- 
able generalizations  had  it  not  been  for 
the  moderating  influence  of  Christian 
thought,  and  theology  owes  some  of  the 
most  effective  demonstrations  of  her  rea- 
sonableness and  truth  to  the  princ'jrles 
and  researches  of  scientific  men.  Ear- 
nest and  painstaking  study  of  the  laws 
and  phenomena  of  nature  have  not  only 
a  practical  influence  upon  the  material 
and  social  welfare  of  humanity,  ameliorat- 
ing sanitary  conditions  by  the  light  of 
physiological  researches,  improving  man- 
ufacturing industry  by  a  better  under- 
standing of  physical  laws,  or  making  agri- 
culture more  productive  as  the  result  of 
the  chemist's  skill  and  the  observations 
of  the  botanist;  but  it  also  cultivates  a 
true  metaphysic  by  the  discovery  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  fosters  those  intellectual 
qualifications  which  are  as  indispensable 
to  correct  religious  as  to  scientific  thought. 
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And  there  ought  to  be  no  concern  as  to 
the  fate  of  Christianity  in  consequence  of 
the  study  of  nature,  when  we  call  to  mind 
that  the  most  distinguished  philosophers 
and  scientists  of  every  age  have  clung  to 
it  with  fervent  tenacity,  and  have  attrib- 
uted to  its  inspirations  the  noblest  im- 
pulses of  their  minds.  Copernicus,  Tycho 
Brahd,  Kepler,  Galileo,  Newton,  and  Des- 
cartes, all  accepted  a  divine  revelation. 
Pascal  defended  the  faith,  and  Kant  bent 
all  his  energies  against  sceptical  modes  of 
thought.  Hamilton,  Hugh  Miller,  Owen, 
Faraday,  Agassiz,  and  Clerk  Maxwell, 
princes  among  men,  found  a  place  in  their 
beliefs  for  a  direct  communication  of  the 
Creator's  will  to  mankind,  and  Francis 
Bacon,  whom  students  of  nature  rev- 
erence as  the  high  priest  of  their  order, 
has  said,  "  Slight  tastes  of  philosophy 
may  perchance  move  to  atheism,  but  fuller 
draughts  lead  back  to  religion." 

We  shall  have  to  refer  again  to  what  we 
regard  as  the  most  charming  characteristic 
of  this  lamented  man,  too  soon  stricken 
down  by  death,  the  trustfulness  and  fervor 
with  which  he  clung  to  the  faith  in  which 
he  had  been  nurtured  ;  but  we  must  now 
endeavor  to  outline  the  development  of 
his  mind,  and  sketch  the  growth  of  those 
intellectual  tastes  which  led  on  to  the 
splendid  attainments  of  after  years,  and 
the  permanent  contributions  to  science 
which  he  has  made. 

James  Clerk  Maxwell  was  born  at  Ed- 
inburgh, in  1831.  Being  an  only  child, 
with  the  exception  of  a  daughter  who  died 
in  infancy,  he  was  the  object  of  great 
solicitude,  and  as  his  mother  died  when 
he  was  but  nine  years  old,  it  was  fortunate 
that  his  father  was  eminently  qualified  for 
the  training  of  a  young  mind,  and  the 
moulding  of  a  moral  character.  This  im- 
portant and  congenial  task  he  performed 
with  the  "  judiciosity,"  to  borrow  a  word 
from  his  Bradwardinean  vocabulary,  which 
characterized  all  he  did.  As  a  younger 
son  he  had  received  a  portion  of  the  old 
Middlebie  estate,  which  by  the  conditions 
of  entail  could  not  go  with  the  Penicuick 
estate  of  the  Clerks,  and  to  this  he  added 
by  purchase  the  Glenlair  farm.  It  was  to 
Glenlairthathe  retired  after  his  marriage, 
aad  here  James  lived  till  he  was  ten  years 


of  age.  During  this  period  the  kindly 
and  ingenious  father  exercised  a  deep  and 
lasting  influence  on  the  susceptible  nature 
of  his  son.  Mr.  Maxwell  planned  all  the 
buildings  and  improvements  on  his  estate, 
and  superintended  all  domestic  matters, 
even  to  the  cutting  of  the  last  for  his  own 
square-toed  shoes.  And  as  James  was 
his  one  companion  and  care,  it  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  those  mechanical 
and  mathematical  proclivities  which  he 
manifested  at  a  quite  juvenile  age,  and 
which  found  their  consummation  in  the 
planning  of  the  Cavendish  Laboratory 
during  his  Cambridge  professorship,  were 
the  direct  products  of  his  father's  example 
and  training.  As  his  biographers  say, 
"The  Galloway  boy  was  in  many  ways 
the  father  of  the  Cambridge  man ;  and 
even  the  'ploys'  of  his  childhood  con- 
tained the  germ  of  his  life  work  "  (p.  429). 
The  necessities  of  education  led  to 
James  being  sent  to  Edinburgh  Academy 
at  the  age  of  ten,  his  father  taking  up  his 
abode  again  at  Edinburgh,  except  during 
the  summer  season,  when  he  repaired  to 
Glenlair.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  take 
the  oversight  of  his  son's  studies,  and 
also,  which  was  more  important,  of  his 
recreation.  Some  slight  oddities  in  dress 
and  manners  did  not  tend  to  make  the 
boy's  introduction  to  school-life  smooth 
and  agreeable.  Tunics  of  hodden  gray 
tweed,  and  shoes  clasped  and  fashioned 
after  the  somewhat  bucolic  ideas  of  his 
father,  were  not  likely  to  escape  the  keen 
observation  of  frolicsome  schoolboys,  to 
whom  round  jackets  and  shoestrings  were 
de  7'igueur.  But  his  fine  natural  gift  of 
irony,  combined  with  his  geniality  of  dis- 
position, saved  him  on  many  an  occasion 
from  provoking  merriment,  and  estab- 
lished him  eventually  as  a  general  favor- 
ite. The  very  first  time  he  was  questioned 
as  to  the  maker  of  his  shoes,  he  replied 
in  broad  Scotch  ^rt/<?/j .-  — 

Din  ye  ken,  'twas  a  man, 
And  he  lived  in  a  house 
In  whilk  was  a  mouse. 

At  school,  though  at  first  he  seems  to 
have  found  more  pleasure  in  watching 
"humble  bees"  than  in  the  monotony  of 
Latin  grammar,  yet  he  soon  applied  him* 
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self  with  vigor  to  his  books,  and  placed 
himself  in  the  first  rank  among  his  com- 
peers. His  ingenuity  is  evidenced  by  his 
framing  a  system  of  mnemonics  based  on 
the  positions  of  the  windows  in  the  school, 
and  by  his  humorous  sketches  and  hiero- 
glyphic letters  to  his  father.  He  also 
displayed  as  a  mere  lad  those  versifying 
powers  and  imaginative  faculties  which 
through  his  whole  life  he  occasionally  ex- 
ercised, and  which,  had  he  not  been  occu- 
pied with  sterner  pursuits,  might  have 
placed  him  among  our  principal  poets. 
On  leaving  the  Academy  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  was  first  in  English,  and  only 
narrowly  missed  being  first  in  classics, 
besides  gaining  the  great  distinction  of 
the  mathematical  medal.  Already  he 
gave  proof  of  that  extraordinary  capacity 
for  physical  investigations,  and  that  skill 
in  the  application  of  mathematics  to  phys- 
ical problems  which  afterwards  raised 
him  to  the  highest  eminence  in  the  sci- 
entific world.  His  attention  was  turned 
to  magnetism  and  to  optics,  especially  the 
phenomenon  of  "Newton's  rings,"  the 
chromatic  effect  caused  by  pressing  lenses 
together.  He  was  also  incited  to  the 
study  of  the  polarization  of  light  in  conse- 
quence of  a  visit  to  Mr.  Nicol,  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  inventor  of  the  polarizing  prism 
bearing  his  name.  In  1846,  while  he  was 
but  fifteen,  young  Maxwell  prepared  a 
paper  for  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
on  the  description  of  oval  curves  and 
those  having  a  plurality  of  foci,  in  which 
he  presented  the  suggestion  that  the  com- 
mon theory  of  the  foci  of  conic  sections 
could  be  extended  to  curves  of  a  higher  de- 
gree of  complication.  Professor  Forbes, 
in  a  letter  to  Maxwell's  father,  said  of  this 
paper,  •'  I  think  it  very  ingenious,  and 
certainly  remarkable  for  his  years,  and  I 
believe  substantially  new."  James  found 
out  later  on,  what  Professor  Forbes  seems 
not  to  have  observed,  that  his  ovals  were 
the  same  as  those  of  Descartes,  and  that 
his  method  of  describing  the  curves  by 
means  of  cords  and  pins  was  identical 
with  that  of  the  French  philosopher;  but 
his  paper  was  clearly  original.  Professor 
P.  G.  Tait,  with  whom  Maxwell  com- 
menced a  friendship  at  this  time,  which 


schoolfellow's  mathematical  ability,  when 
he  first  met  him  :  "  I  still  possess  some 
of  the  MSS.  we  exchanged  in  1846,  and 
early  in  1847.  Those  on  the  '  Conical 
Pendulum,'  'Descartes'  Ovals,'  *  Meloid 
and  Apioid,'  and  '  Trifocal  Curves,'  are  all 
drawn  up  in  strict  geometrical  form  and 
divided  into  consecutive  propositions.  At 
the  time  when  these  papers  were  written 
he  had  received  no  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics beyond  a  few  books  in  Euclid  and 
the  merest  elements  of  algebra." 

In  1847  Maxwell  entered  Edinburgh 
University,  where  he  remained  for  three 
years.*  He  of  course  followed  the  usual 
curriculum,  but  the  subjects  on  which  his 
attention  was  most  concentrated  during 
this  period  were  polarization,  galvanism, 
rolling  curves,  and  the  compression  of 
solids.  There  was  no  scientific  problem, 
however,  but  was  interesting  to  him.  Bi- 
ology was  then  rapidly  acquiring  that 
fascination  and  prominence  which  it  now 
possesses,  and  Owen's  hypothesis  of  types 
of  creation,  with  its  terminology  and  the 
problems  rt  involved,  was  completely  mas- 
tered by  Maxwell.  He  was  also  led  under 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  through  the  abstract  but 
to  him  intensely  interesting  fields  of  meta- 
physics, and  from  that  able  and  learned 
philosopher  he  received  impressions  which 
remained  with  him  through  life.  His 
mathematical  bent  made  him  responsive 
to  the  doctrine  of  natural  realism,  while 
his  mystical  tendency  was  appealed  to  by 
Hamilton's  distinction  between  knowl- 
edge and  belief  in  relation  to  perception. 
Hamilton's  philosophy  has  received  rude 
criticism  from  the  more  positive  schools 
of  later  years,  but  no  metaphysician  has 
ever  inspired  in  his  disciples  a  more 
ardent  love  for  abstract  thought  than  that 
which  has  been  manifested  by  many  who 
listened  to  Hamilton's  speculations  on  per- 
ception, his  demonstration  of  the  reality 
of  an  external  world,  and  his  masterly 
treatment  of  the  unconditioned  or  infinite. 
Maxwell  evidently  took  a  great  interest  in 
those  subjects  dealt  with  by  Hamilton 
which  constitute  the  borderland  of  physics 
and  metaphysics,  for  a  paper  which  was 
found  by  Professor  liaynes  treasured  in 
Hamilton's  private  drawer,  and  which  had 


lasted   throughout   his   life,   says   of  his  '  been  written  by  Maxwell  as  an  exercise, 
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displays  a  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  properties  of  matter,  and  the  spec- 
ulations of  such  men  as  Descartes  and 
Leibnitz.  It  is  true  he  spoke  in  1870  at 
the  Liverpool  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation of  "the  barren  metaphysics  of 
past  ages;"  but  he  would  have  admitted 
without  hesitation  that  his  psychological 
studies  had  helped  him  to  an  accurate  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  concerned  in 
vision  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  in 
molecular  physics  on  the  other,  when  he 
came  to  study  experimental  optics  and 
the  laws  of  matter  and  motion.  He  must 
also  by  this  time  have  made  some  mark 
in  the  departments  of  electricity  and 
chemistry,  for  Sir  W.  Thomson  requested 
him  to  make  some  magne-crystalline  prep- 
arations for  Tyndall  and  Knoblauch,  who 
were  studying  the  origin  of  magne-crystal 
line  forces. 

Meanwhile  he  was  prosecuting  inquiries 
into  color  vision  and  color  blindness.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  in 
1850,  when  a  paper  by  Sir  David  Brews- 
ter had  been  read  on  "  Haidinger's  brush- 
es," two  conspicuous  yellow  appearances, 
with  the  complementary  violet  color  fill- 
ing up  the  space  between  them,,  which  are 
seen  by  some  persons  when  they  look  at 
a  point  in  the  sky  at  a  distance  of  90*^ 
from  the  sun,  general  surprise  was  cre- 
ated by  the  rising  of  Maxwell,  a  beardless 
youth,  to  dispute  some  point  that  had 
been  urged.  Although  he  was  embar- 
rassed by  bashfulness,  yet  he  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  hearing  and  the  confidence 
of  his  audience.  Even  in  his  adolescence, 
a  period  when  most  youths  are  led  by 
authority,  he  had  begun  to  think  for  him- 
self. Some  of  his  criticisms  on  men  and 
books  at  this  period  reveal  a  maturity  of 
intellectual  vigor  and  independence  rarely 
met  with  in  young  men  not  yet  of  age. 
Of  Professor  Wilson,  the  moral  philoso- 
phy lecturer,  he  wrote  :  — 

Wilson,  after  having  fully  explained  his  own 
opinions,  has  proceeded  to  those  of  other  great 
men  :  Plato,  Aristotle,  Stoics,  Epicureans.  He 
shows  that  Plato's  proof  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  from  its  immateriality  if  it  be  a  proof, 
proves  its  pre-existence,  the  immortality  of 
beasts  and  vegetables,  and  why  not  transmigra- 
tion .''  He  quarrels  with  Aristotle's  doctrine 
of  the  golden  mean  —  a  virtue  is  the  mean  be- 
tween two  vices  —  not  properly  understanding 
the  saying.  He  chooses  to  consider  it  as  a 
pocket  rule  to  find  virtue,  which  it  is  not  meant 
to  be,  but  an  apophthegm  or  maxim  or  dark 
saying,  signifying  that  as  a  hill  falls  away  on 
both  sides  of  the  top,  so  a  virtue  at  its  maxi- 
mum declines  by  excess  or  defect  (not  of  vir- 
tue), but  of  some  variable  quantity  at  the  dis- 


posal of  the  will  ...  So  that  Wilson  garbles 
Aristotle,  but  I  bamboozle  myself  (p.  128). 

Maxwell's  father  had  supposed  his  son 
would  follow  in  his  own  footsteps  by  em- 
bracing the  legal  profession,  but  it  was 
clear  by  this  time  that,  as  James  himself 
expressed  it,  he  "was  called  to  study  an- 
other kind  of  law."  This  point  was  at 
length  finally  settled  by  Maxwell's  en- 
trance at  Cambridge,  first  at  Peterhouse, 
and  afterwards,  for  the  sake  of  the  greater 
advantages  presented  by  the  larger  estab- 
lishment, at  Trinity  College. 

When  he  went  up  to  Cambridge  there 
was  a  general  expectation  that  he  would 
distinguish  himself  in  the  mathematical 
and  scientific  studies  which  form  so  prom- 
inent a  portion  of  the  curriculum  of  that 
university.  The  "average  undergradu- 
ate," accustomed  to  parsing  and  late  ris- 
ing, would  no  doubt  feel  considerable 
astonishment  at  beholding  Maxwell's 
scraps  of  gelatine  and  unannealed  glass, 
his  bits  of  magnetized  steel,  and  other 
similar  objects  which  the  odd  young 
freshman  took  with  him,  and  which  were 
evidently  of  greater  interest  to  him  than 
some  of  the  studies  which  have  become 
venerable  in  our  universities.  His  orig- 
inality was  somewhat  pronounced  too,  in 
the  curious  modes  of  exercise  and  recre- 
ation which  he  occasionally  adopted.  One 
of  his  contemporaries  says:  "From  2  to 
2.30  A.M.  he  took  exercise  by  running 
along  the  upper  corridor,  down  the  stairs, 
along  the  lower  corridor,  then  up  the  stairs, 
and  so  on,  until  the  inhabitants  of  the 
rooms  along  his  track  got  up  and  XdiW  per- 
dtis  behind  their  doors  to  have  shots  at 
him  with  boots  and  hairbrushes  as  he 
passed." 

His  geniality  and  social  temperament, 
combined  with  wit  which  sparkled  but 
rarely  wounded,  soon  attached  to  him 
many  sincere  and  valuable  friends,  among 
whom  were  C.  Hope  Robertson,  Macken- 
zie, afterwards  Bishop  of  Natal,  Howard 
Elphinstone,  and  F.  W.  Farrar.  His  in- 
tellectual development  rapidly  progressed, 
and  everything  that  had  to  do  with  exper- 
imental physics  was  more  than  ever  fasci- 
nating to  him.  In  1851  he  witnessed  the 
pendulum  experiment  at  Trinity,  which 
Foucault  had  just  introduced  to  the  scien- 
tific world  to  prove  the  rotation  of  the 
earth.  He  also  received  a  strong  impulse 
towards  the  practical  and  utilitarian  as 
the  result  of  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
great  exhibition  held  in  this  same  year  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  At  Cambridge  there 
was  a  "  Select  Essay  Club,"  composed  of 
the    very  cream    of    the    university,    the 
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members  of  which,  being  limited  in  num- 
ber to  twelve,  were  familiarly  known  as 
"the  apostles."  Into  this  circle  of  the 
ilite  Maxwell  was  soon  welcomed,  and 
his  contributions  to  this  society  which 
still  remain  show  that  he  was  busily  in- 
vestigating the  first  principles  of  all 
things.  As  an  illustration  of  his  specu- 
lative tendencies  as  well  as  of  the  activity 
of  his  intellect,  and  the  tine  irony  which 
characterized  his  humor,  the  following 
extracts  are  taken  from  a  paper  on  the 
♦•Nature  of  the  Evidence  of  Design," 
which  he  read  before  this  association, 
when  he  was  most  closely  occupied  with 
preparation  for  the  approaching  mathe- 
matical tripos,  and  which  deals  with  sub- 
jects that  were  gradually  becoming  the 
n-ain  study  of  his  life:  — 

Design  !  the  very  word  disturbs  our  quiet 
discussions  about  how  things  happen  with 
restless  questionings  about  the  why  of  them 
all.  We  seem  to  have  recklessly  abandoned 
the  railroad  of  phenomenology,  and  the  black 
rocks  of  ontology  stiffen  their  serried  brows 
and  frown  inevitable  destruction  .  .  .  The  be- 
lief in  design  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
laws  of  thought  acting  on  the  phenomena  of 
perception.  The  essentials  then  for  true  evi- 
dence of  design  are  :  (i)  A  phenomenon  having 
significance  to  us.  (2)  Two  ascertained  chains 
of  physical  causes  contingently  connected  and 
both  having  the  same  apparent  terminations, 
viz.,  the  phenomenon  itself  and  some  presup- 
posed personality.  If  the  discovery  of  a  watch 
wakens  my  torpid  intelligence,  I  perceive  a 
significant  end  which  the  watch  subserves.  It 
goes,  and  considering  its  locality,  it  is  going 
well.  My  young  and  growing  reason  points 
out  two  sets  of  phenomena  :  {a)  the  elasticity 
of  springs,  etc.  ;  {b)  the  astronomical  facts 
which  render  the  mean  solar  day  the  unit  of 
civil  time  combined  with  those  social  habits 
which  require  the  cognisance  of  the  time  of 
day,  ...  It  is  the  business  of  science  to  in- 
vestigate these  causal  chains.  If  they  are 
found  not  to  be  independent,  but  to  meet  in 
some  ascertained  point,  we  must  transfer  the 
evidence  of  design  from  the  ultimate  fact  to 
the  existence  of  the  chain.  Thus,  suppose  we 
ascertain  that  watches  are  now  made  by  ma- 
chinery .  .  .  theraachinery  including  the  watch 
forms  one  more  complicated  and  therefore 
more  evident  instance  of  design. 

He  then  goes  on  to  speculate  upon  the 
Neo-Platonic  notion  of  A7/utovpyot,  and  al- 
most intimates  a  belief  that,  if  a  plurality 
of  intelligent  creators  were  discoverecl, 
it  would  not  weaken  our  conviction  that 
there  is  an  ultimate  First  Cause. 

Mathematics,  of  course,  in  view  of  the 
tripos,  now  constituted  his  main  study,  and 
in  this  department  he  displayed  wonder- 
ful power.     At  one  of  Hopkins's  lectures, 


when  the  tutor  had  filled  the  blackboard 
three  times  with  the  investigation  of  some 
hard  problem  in  geometry  of  three  dimen- 
sions and  was  not  at  the  end  of  it,  Max- 
well came  up  and  said  he  thought  it  would 
come  out  geometrically,  and  thereupon  he 
showed  how,  with  a  diagram  and  a  few 
lines,  the  solution  could  be  obtained  at 
once. 

At  the  end  of  his  three  years'  course 
at  Cambridge  he  obtained  the  second 
place  in  the  mathematical  tripos,  Mr. 
Routh,  the  well-known  tutor,  being  first 
wrangler,  and  in  the  still  more  difficult 
examination  for  Smith's  Prize  he  was 
bracketed  first  with  Routh.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  elected  fellow  of  Trinity, 
and  was  at  once  appointed  to  lecture  on 
hydrostatics  and  optics.  By  this  time  it 
may  be  said  that  his  path  in  life  was  de- 
termined, and  the  habitual  bent  of  his 
mind,  as  well  as  his  replete  and  varied 
scholarship,  were  speedily  to  find  favor- 
able opportunities  and  appropriate  spheres 
for  their  display.  His  experiments  with 
the  color  top  and  the  color  box  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  combinations  of 
colors  and  the  laws  of  color  vision  were 
continued  with  zest,  and  by  these  he  was 
able  to  show  that  the  common  notion  that 
blue  and  yellow  make  green  is  correct 
only  in  the  case  of  pigments  and  not 
where  light  is  concerned.  He  also  con- 
structed an  instrument  called  the  opthal- 
moscope,  with  which  he  could  examine 
the  retina  of  living  animals,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  seek  for  the  principles  of  matter 
in  motion.  Magnetism  and  electricity 
were  pursued  with  avidity,  and  at  every 
favorable  opportunity  he  would  fascinate, 
while  he  often  mystified  his  friends,  with 
excited  and  voluble  descriptions  of  the 
swift  invisible  motions  by  which  galvanic 
and  magnetic  phenomena  were  to  be  ex- 
plained. These  studies  led  up  to  his 
mathematical  treatment  of  Faraday's  lines- 
of  force,  one  of  the  most  profound  as 
well  as  most  useful  of  his  achievements. 
The  next  sphere  in  which  Maxwell  was 
called  upon  to  labor  was  at  Aberdeen, 
where  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
natural  philosophy  in  Marischal  College. 
Shortly  before  he  entered  upon  his  duties 
he  experienced  one  of  the  greatest  sor- 
rows of  his  life  in  the  death  of  his  father. 
These  two  had  been  associated  for  years 
in  the  bonds  of  an  affection  which  was 
inspired  on  the  one  hand  by  the  wisdom, 
integrity,  and  paternal  solicitude  displayecj' 
by  the  father,  and  on  the  other  hand  by 
the  filial  reverence,  the  gentleness  anq 
purity  of  heart,  which  had  ever  character- 
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ized  the  son.  Their  letters  to  each  other, 
interchanged  every  two  or  three  days,  and 
at  some  periods  oftener,  kept  up  the  com- 
munity of  thoughts  and  pursuits  during 
their  absence  from  one  another  that  had 
always  marked  their  companionship.  The 
grief  caused  by  this  bereavement  was 
borne  by  Maxwell  with  a  quiet  spirit  and 
uncomplaining  resignation,  which  were 
the  noble  fruits  of  that  faith  whose  germs 
had  been  fostered  in  his  soul  by  him  who 
was  gone.  A  poem  elicited  by  this  sad 
event,  from  which  the  following  lines  are 
taken,  reveals  the  depth  of  tender  feeling 
which  lay  underneath  the  placid  demeanor 
of  the  bereaved  son  :  — 

Yes,  I  know  the  forms  that  meet  me  are  but 

phantoms  of  the  brain, 
For  they  walk  in  mortal  bodies,  and  they  have 

not  ceased  from  pain, 
Oh  those  signs  of  human  weakness,  left  behind 

forever  now, 
Dearer  far  to  me  than  glories  round  a  fancied 

seraph's  brow. 
Oh  the  old  familiar  voices;  oh  the  patient 

waiting  eyes ; 
Let  me  live  with  them  in  dreamland  while  the 

world  in  slumber  lies, 
For  by  bonds  of  sacred  honor  will  they  guard 

my  soul  in  sleep 
From  the  spells  of  aimless  fancies  that  around 

my  senses  creep. 
They  will  link  the  past  and  present  into  one 

continuous  life ; 
While  I  feel  their  hope,  their  patience,  nerve 

me  for  the  daily  strife. 
For  it  is  not  all  a  fancy  that  our  lives  and 

theirs  are  one. 
And  we  know  that  all  we  see  is  but  an  endless 

work  begun. 
Part  is  left  in  nature's  keeping,  part  has  en- 
tered into  rest ; 
Part  remains  to  grow  and  ripen  hidden  in  some 

living  breast. 

With  chastened  mind  and  a  deepened 
sense  of  responsibility,  Maxwell  now  en- 
tered upon  the  double  work  of  carrying 
on  the  management  of  the  Glenlair  es- 
tate, which  had  been  the  object  of  so 
much  care  and  interest  to  his  departed 
father,  and  the  still  more  engrossing  du- 
ties of  his  Aberdeen  professorship. 

He  now  for  the  first  time  turned  his 
attention  to  Saturn's  rings,  studying  them 
as  instances  of  the  circular  motion  of  flu- 
ids. The  idea  with  which  he  set  out  was 
that  the  very  forces  which  would  tend  of 
themselves  to  divide  the  ring  into  great 
drops  or  satellites  are  made  by  the  mo- 
tion to  keep  the  fluid  in  a  uniform  ring. 
For  more  than  a  year  he  followed  up  this 
laborious  task  with  a  view  to  the  writing 


of  an  essay  on  "  The  Structure  of  Saturn's 
Rings,"  the  subject  set  by  the  examiners 
for  the  Adams  Prize,  given  by  St.  John's 
College,  in  honor  of  the  discoverer  of 
Neptune.  To  draw  up  an  hypothesis 
which  should  embrace  all  the  conditions 
of  the  case,  and  stand  every  test  to  which 
it  could  possibly  be  put,  was  an  undertak- 
ing of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  but  it  was 
one  that  completely  fascinated  him  for  a 
time,  nor  was  it  beyond  his  vast  intel- 
lectual capacity  and  mathematical  ingenu- 
ity. He  constructed  a  very  clever  model 
by  which  the  motions  of  a  ring  of  satel- 
lites could  be  practically  demonstrated. 
This  model  is  preserved  in  the  Cavendish 
Laboratory,  at  Cambridge,  and  consists 
essentially  of  two  wheels  turning  on  par- 
allel parts  of  a  cranked  axle,  and  thirty -six 
small  cranks  equal  in  length  between  cor- 
responding points  of  the  circumferences 
of  the  wheels,  each  carrying  a  little  ivory 
satellite.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  work 
done  in  this  thorough  manner  should  be 
rewarded  by  the  highest  success.  The 
Adams  prize  was  awarded  to  him,  and 
after  a  minute  revision  the  essay  was  pub- 
lished. 

At  Aberdeen  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  family  of  Principal  Dewar,  to 
whose  daughter,  Katherine  Mary,  he  was 
married,  in  June,  1858.  It  is  impossible 
that  there  could  be  a  deeper  tenderness  or 
a  truer  devotion  than  he  manifested  to- 
wards his  wife  as  long  as  he  lived.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  he  brought  to  her 
in  the  smallest  domestic  concerns,  as  well 
as  in  matters  of  greater  moment,  the  most 
perfect  sympathy  and  the  most  prudent 
counsel.  Even  when  lying  on  his  death- 
bed he  regularly  inquired  into  everything 
that  concerned  her  comfort,  and,  so  far  as 
he  could,  supervised  those  household  ar- 
rangements which  from  her  invalid  state 
of  health  she  was  prevented  from  attend- 
ing to.  And  she,  on  her  part,  fully  recip- 
rocated his  devotion,  for  she  interested 
herself  in  all  his  labors,  rendered  him 
such  assistance  as  she  could  in  his  exper- 
iments, and  on  several  occasions  when  he 
was  dangerously  ill,  once  with  a  highly 
infectious  disease,  she  nursed  him  with 
unwearying  assiduity.  His  views  of  the 
married  state  had  something  almost  mys- 
tical about  them,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as 
if  in  spirit  they  were  one,  whether  absent 
from  each  other  or  together.  There  is 
an  exquisite  touch  of  sentiment  in  the 
following  lines,  which  he  sent  to  his  wife 
during  an  absence  from  home,  revealing 
something  of  the  depths  of  his  manly 
heart :  — 
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Oft  in  the  night  from  this  lone  room 

I  long  to  fly  o'er  land  and  sea, 
To  pierce  the  dark  dividing  gloom, 

And  join  myself  to  thee. 

And  thou  to  me  would'st  gladly  fly, 
I  know  thee  well,  my  own  true  wife  ! 

We  feel  that  when  we  live  not  nigh, 
We  lose  the  crown  of  life. 

Then,  referring  to  their  approaching  meet- 
ing, he  continues:  — 

Then  shall  the  secret  of  the  will. 
That  dares  not  enter  into  bliss  ; 

That  longs  for  love,  yet  lingers  still, 
Be  solved  in  one  long  kiss. 

I,  drinking  deep  of  thy  rich  love. 

Thou,  feeling  all  the  strength  of  mine, 

Our  souls  will  rise  in  faith  above 
The  cares  which  make  us  pine. 

Till  I  give  thee,  thou  giving  me, 
As  that  which  either  loves  the  best, 

To  Him  that  loved  us  both,  that  He 
May  take  us  to  His  rest. 

Wandering  and  weak  are  all  our  prayers 
And  fleeting  half  the  gifts  we  crave ; 

Love  only,  cleansed  from  sins  and  cares, 
Shall  live  beyond  the  grave. 

All  powers  of  mind,  all  force  of  will. 
May  lie  in  dust  when  we  are  dead, 

But  love  is  ours,  and  shall  be  still, 
When  earth  and  seas  are  fled. 

After  only  three  sessions  at  Marischal, 
the  professorship  of  natural  philosophy 
lapsed,  owing  to  the  fusion  of  the  Aber- 
deen Colleges.  Maxwell  therefore,  in 
i860,  accepted  a  similar  position  in  King's 
College,  London.  Here  his  duties  were 
more  burdensome  than  at  Aberdeen.  His 
course  of  lectures  extended  over  nine 
months  out  of  the  twelve,  and  there  were 
additional  lectures  in  the  evening  to  arti- 
sans. At  the  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation this  year,  at  Oxford,  he  exhibited 
his  box  for  mixing  the  colors  of  the 
spectrum.  He  also  read  a  paper  on  Ber- 
nouilli's  theory  of  gases,  in  which  he 
showed  that  what  is  called  the  viscosity 
of  gases,  as  well  as  their  low  conductivity 
for  heat,  and  Graham's  laws  of  diffusion, 
could  all  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  gas  consists  of  a  number  of  in- 
dependent particles  in  rapid  and  constant 
motion  among  themselves,  and  he  calcu- 
lated that  in  ordinary  atmospheric  air  each 
particle  undergoes  more  than  eight  billion 
collisions  every  second,  and  that  the  fly- 
ing molecules  repelled  one  another  as  the 
inverse  fifth  power  of  their  distance. 

The  following  year  he  delivered  his 
first  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  on 


the  theory  of  the  three  primary  colors. 
He  also  acted  upon  a  committee  with 
Balfour  Stewart  and  Fleeming  Jenkin  to 
make  experimental  measurements  in  or- 
der to  determine  the  electric  ohm,  the 
standard  of  electrical  resistance,  and  the 
system  of  units  then  established  was 
adopted  by  the  Electric  Congress,  which 
met  at  Paris  in  1881.  Further  investiga- 
tions were  also  made  by  him  while  in 
London,  on  the  subject  of  electric  units 
for  the  purpose  of  making  comparisons 
between  electricity  and  the  velocity  of 
light. 

Mainly  in  consequence  of  ill-health  he 
resigned  the  professorship  at  King's  Col- 
lege, in  1865,  and  for  some  half-dozeri 
years  lived  in  comparative  retirement  at 
Glenlair,  hoping  to  bring  to  completion 
his  great  work  on  "  Magnetism  and  Elec- 
tricity," upon  which  he  had  already  be- 
stowed some  labor ;  but  which,  amid  the 
many  calls  upon  his  time  in  connection 
with  his  lectures  in  London,  had  not  ad- 
vanced so  rapidly  as  he  desired.  It  was 
during  the  period  of  his  residence  at 
Glenlair  that  he  brought  the  book  into 
something  like  a  definite  shape,  although 
it  was  not  published  till  1873.  His  trea- 
tise on  "Heat,"  published  in  1870,  was 
also  undertaken  during  this  season  of 
leisure,  and  moreover  he  filled  the  office 
of  examiner  several  times  for  the  Cam- 
bridge Tripos,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  introducing  those 
changes  which  have  since  been  admitted 
into  the  examination  system  of  that  uni- 
versity. It  is  probable  that  these  few 
years  at  Glenlair  were  the  happiest  of  his 
life.  The  day  was  occupied  with  corre- 
spondence, which  was  always  voluminous, 
and  with  various  scientific  experiments, 
while  in  the  evening  he  would  often  read 
aloud  to  his  wife  from  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
or  Shakespeare.  On  Sundays  he  was 
regular  in  his  attendance  at  the  kirk,  and 
on  returning  home  he  habitually  devoted 
himself  to  the  works  of  the  old  standard 
divines. 

In  1870  he  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  British  Association,  being  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Section,  to  which  he  delivered 
an  address  on  the  relation  of  mathematics 
and  physics  to  each  other.  The  few 
opening  sentences  of  this  address  are 
worth  quoting,  not  only  because  they  indi- 
cate in  a  masterly  way  the  nature  and  con- 
ditions of  the  problem,  but  also  because 
thev  refer  to  some  previous  presidential 
adclresses  which  dealt  with  important 
topics.     He  said:^ 
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I  have  endeavored  to  follow  Mr.  Spottis- 
woode  as  with  far  reaching  vision  he  distin- 
guishes the  systems  of  science  into  which  phe- 
nomena, our  knowledge  of  which  is  still  in  the 
nebulous  stage,  are  growing.  I  have  been  car- 
ried by  the  penetrating  insight  and  forcible 
expression  of  Dr.  Tyndall  into  that  sanctuary 
of  minuteness  and  of  power,  where  molecules 
obey  the  laws  of  their  existence,  clash  together 
in  fierce  collision,  or  grapple  in  yet  more  fierce 
embrace,  building  up  in  secret  the  forms  of 
visible  things.  I  have  been  guided  by  Pro- 
fessor Sylvester  towards  those  serene  heights  : 

Where  never  creeps  a  cloud  or  moves  a  wind, 
Nor  ever  falls  the  least  white  star  of  snow. 
Nor  ever  lowest  roll  of  thunder  nnoans. 
Nor  sound  of  human  sorrow  mounts,  to  mar 
Their  sacred  everlasting  calm. 

But  who  will  lead  me  into  that  still  more  hid- 
den and  dimmer  region  where  thought  weds 
fact,  where  the  mental-operation  of  the  mathe- 
matician and  the  physical  action  of  the  inole- 
cules  are  seen  in  their  true  relation?  Does 
not  the  way  to  it  pass  through  the  very  den  of 
the  metaphysician,  strewed  with  the  remains  of 
former  explorers  and  abhorred  by  every  man 
of  science .'' 

The  most  useful  and  influential  period 
of  Maxwell's  career  was  that  during 
which  he  filled  the  chair  of  experimental 
physics  at  Cambridge,  from  1871  till  the 
time  of  his  death.  Here  he  performed 
the  main  business  of  his  life,  inspiring 
the  enthusiastic  youths  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded  with  his  own  passionate  love 
for  scientific  research,  and  achieving 
those  magnificent  results  in  the  depart- 
ments of  electricity  and  molecular  physics 
by  which  he  rose  to  the  very  highest  fame 
among  the  leaders  of  science.  As  this 
chair  had  but  just  been  founded  by  the 
munificence  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
the  chancellor  of  the  university,  the  prin- 
cipal work  of  the  new  professor  for  some 
time  was  necessarily  that  of  designing 
and  superintending  the  building  of  a  lab- 
oratory. This  he  did  with  the  utmost 
care  and  diligence,  visiting  the  laborato- 
ries of  Sir.  W.  Thomson  at  Edinburgh, 
and  Professor  Clifton  at  Oxford,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  the 
most  recent  improvements.  By  the  spring 
of  1874  all  was  ready  for  the  commence- 
ment of  work.  With  such  spirit  and  en- 
ergy did  he  throw  himself  into  his  duties 
that,  as  Sir  W.  Thomson  declared,  there 
was  "nothing  short  of  a  revival  of  physi- 
cal science  at  Cambridge"  resulting  from 
Maxwell's  influence.  His  great  delight 
now  was  to  render  all  needful  assistance 
to  those  who  were  studying  science,  and 
some  who  have  since  attained  to  great 
distinction   owe  their  success  largely  to 


the  enthusiasm  which  the  experiments  of 
Maxwell  inspired. 

He  was  now  brought  into  pleasant  as- 
sociation with  many  of  the  leading  spirits 
of  Cambridge,  some  of  whom  had  formed 
a  club  called  the  Eranos  (avdpQv  Tzpeo^vTepuv 
ETaipia),  differing  from  the  "  apostles  "  in 
the  graver  character  of  the  discussions. 
Besides  Maxwell,  this  select  circle  con- 
tained Dr.  Lightfoot,  and  Professors 
Westcott  and  Hort. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  produc- 
tions of  his  later  life,  and  one  to  which 
reference  has  often  been  made,  owing  to 
the  intense  scientific  interest  of  the  top- 
ics dealt  with,  is  the  famous  "Discourse 
on  Molecules,"  delivered  before  the  Brit- 
ish Association  in  1873.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  address  he  gave  utterance  to 
some  weighty  sentiments  on  the  relation 
of  physics  to  theology:  — 

In  the  heavens  we  discover  by  their  light, 
and  by  their  light  alone,  stars  so  distant  from 
each  other  that  no  material  thing  can  ever 
have  passed  from  one  to  another  ;  and  yet  this 
light,  which  is  to  us  the  sole  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  these  distant  worlds,  tells  us  also 
that  each  of  them  is  built  up  of  molecules  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  which  we  find  on  eartli. 
A  molecule  of  hydrogen,  for  example,  whether 
in  Sirius  or  in  Arcturus,  executes  its  vibrations 
in  precisely  the  same  time.  .  .  .  No  theory  of 
evolution  can  be  formed  to  account  for  the 
similarity  of  molecules,  for  evolution  neces- 
sarily implies  continuous  change,  and  the  mole- 
cule is  incapable  of  growth  or  decay,  of  gen- 
eration or  destruction.  None  of  the  processes 
of  nature,  since  the  time  when  nature  began, 
have  produced  the  slightest  difference  in  the 
properties  of  any  molecule.  We  are  therefore 
unable  to  ascribe  either  the  existence  of  the 
molecules  or  the  identity  of  their  properties  to 
any  of  the  causes  which  we  call  natural.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  exact  equality  of  each 
molecule  to  all  others  of  the  same  kind  gives 
it,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  has  well  said,  the 
essential  character  of  a  manufactured  article, 
and  precludes  the  idea  of  its  being  eternal  and 
self-existent.  Though  in  the  course  of  ages 
catastrophes  have  occurred,  and  may  yet  occur 
in  the  heavens,  though  ancient  systems  may  be 
dissolved  and  new  systems  evolved  out  of  their 
ruins,  the. molecules  out  of  which  these  sys- 
tems are  built  —  the  foundation  stones  of  the 
material  universe  —  remain  unbroken  and  un- 
worn. They  continue  this  day  as  they  were 
created,  perfect  in  number  and  measure  and 
weight ;  and  from  the  ineffaceable  characters 
imjxessed  on  them  we  rnay  learn  that  those 
aspirations  after  accuracy  in  measurement  and 
justice  in  action,  which  we  reckon  among  our 
noblest  attributes  as  men,  are  ours  because 
they  are  essential  constituents  of  the  image  of 
Him  who,  in  the  beginning,  created  not  only 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  but  the  materials  of 
which  heaven  and  earth  consist  (pp.  359,  360). 
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No  apoloo^y  need  be  made  for  this 
lengthy  extract  when  it  is  reflected  how 
important  is  its  bearing  upon  the  nebular 
hypothesis  of  Laplace,  which,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  is  being  too  readily  accepted  by 
the  world  without  giving  due  weight  to 
the  difficulties  which  beset  it  as  regards 
the  origin  of  matter  and  of  force;  as  well 
as  upon  that  extreme  phase  of  evolution- 
ism which  some  men  of  science  prefer  to 
the  alternative  belief  in  special  and  dis- 
tinct creative  acts  by  an  intelligent  First 
Cause.  The  greatest  physicist  of  the 
present  age  has  declared  that  the  marks 
of  skill  and  handicraft  impressed  upon  the 
molecule  are  a  fatal  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
that  theory  which  was  dimly  adumbrated 
by  Kant  and  Laplace,  and  brought  into 
definite  expression  by  the  labors  of  Dar- 
win, Tyndall,  and  Huxley. 

It  is  clear  from  the  quotation  just  given 
that  Maxwell  was  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  views  which  were  propounded  by 
Professor  Tyndall  in  his  famous  address 
which  he  delivered  at  Belfast,  when  pres- 
ident of  the  British  Association  in  1874. 
This  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion that  Maxwell  attended.  He  read  a 
paper  on  the  "Application  of  Kirchhoff's 
Rules  for  Electric  Circuits  to  the  Solution 
of  a  Geometrical  Problem,"  but  he  is 
associated  with  that  meeting  chiefly  on 
account  of  his  humorous  paraphrase  of 
Tyndall's  startling  address,  which,  to- 
gether with  a  Greek  translation  of  it  by 
Mr.  Shilleto,  was  published  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine.  The  whole  of  this  witty  pro- 
duction would  be  worth  quoting,  but  only 
a  few  representative  lines  can  be  given  :  — 

In  the  very  beginnings  of  science,  the  parsons 

who  managed  things  then 
Being   handy  with   hammer  and  chisel,  made 

gods;;4'i  the  likeness  of  men, 
Till  comn;fterce  arose,  and  at  length  some  men 

of' exceptional  power, 
Supplanefed    both   demons   and    gods   by  the 

a^oms,  which  last  to  this  hour. 

So  treacling  a  path  all  untrod,  the  poet  philos- 
opher sings 

Of  the  seeds  of  the  mighty  world  in  the  first 
beginnings  of  things  ; 

How  freely  he  scatters  his  atoms  before  the 
beginning  of  years  ; 

For  he  clothes  them  with  force  as  a  garment, 
those  small  incompressible  spheres. 

Thus  in   atoms  a  simple  collision  excites   a 

sensational  thrill. 
Evolved  through  all  sorts  of  emotion,  as  sense, 

understanding  and  will. 


Thus  a  pure  elementary  atom  the  unit  of  mass 
and  of  thought 

By  force  of  mere  juxtaposition  to  life  and  sen- 
sation is  brought ; 

So  down  through  untold  generations,  trans- 
mission of  structureless  germs 

Enables  our  race  to  inherit  the  thoughts  of 
beasts,  fishes  and  worms. 

We  honor  our  fathers  and  mothers,  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  too, 

But  how  shall  we  honor  the  vista  of  ancestors 
now  in  our  view  ? 

First  then  let  us  honor  the  atom,  so  lively,  so 
wise  and  so  small, 

The  Atomists  next  let  us  praise,  Epicurus, 
Lucretius  and  all  ; 

Last,  praise  we  the  noble  body  to  which  for  the 
time  we  belong, 

Ere  yet  the  swift  whirl  of  the  atoms  has  hur- 
ried us  ruthless  along. 

The  British  Association. 

While  at  Cambridge  Maxwell  wrote 
several  articles  for  the  ninth  edition  of 
the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  the  most 
valuable  and  interesting  of  which  is  the 
one  on  "Atom,"  in  which  he  gives  a  full 
exposition  of  his  doctrines  and  researches 
in  connection  with  that  subject.  He  also 
wrote  a  small  treatise  on  "  Matter  and 
Motion  "  for  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  series,  wherein  will 
be  found  an  admirably  concise  expression 
of  his  ordinary  teaching  and  habitual 
thoughts  on  molecular  physics,  dynamics, 
and  kinematics.  But  the  chief  literary- 
work  of  his  later  life  was  "An  Account  of 
the  Electrical  Researches  of  the  Hon. 
Henry  Cavendish,"  which  was  published 
in  1879.  ^^  '^'^y  have  been  that  he  was 
impelled  to  this  great  task  by  a  sense  of 
the  obligations  under  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  was  placed  to  the 
founder  of  the  Cavendish  Laboratory, 
but,  valuable  as  the  book  is,  those  precious 
years  might  have  been  still  more  fruitful 
had  he  given  them  to  continued  study 
along  his  own  lines. 

The  last  few  years  of  Maxwell's  life 
were  clouded  by  his  wife's  serious  and 
protracted  illness,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  unremitting  attention  to 
her,  combined  with  his  other  enormous 
labors,  undermined  his  strength  and  led 
to  the  prem.ature  breaking  up  of  his  con- 
stitution. He  began  to  be  much  troubled 
with  dyspepsia  in  1877,  and  although  he 
rarely  referred  to  his  health  and  retained 
his  old  youthful  buoyancy  of  spirits,  yet 
by  the  early  part  of  1879  it  had  become 
painfully  evident  to  his  friends  that  a 
great  change  had  taken  place  in  him,  and 
in  October  he  was  told  by  his  physician 
that  he  had  not  a  month  to  live.    He  then 
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left  Glenlair  for  Cambridge,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  in  order  to  obtain  more  con- 
veniently the  best  medical  assistance. 
But  he  was  now  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  skill.  During  his  last  few  weeks 
his  sufferings  were  intense,  but  he  bore 
them  with  the  greatest  fortitude  and  se- 
renity. He  was  anxious  for  nothing  save 
the  welfare  of  his  invalid  wife  whom  he 
was  to  leave  behind.  His  thoughts  dwelt 
upon  subjects  of  a  moral  and  spiritual 
rather  than  of  a  scientific  character.  One 
day  he  repeated  those  lines  in  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice"  in  which  occurs  the  no- 
ble passage :  — 

Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patinas  of  bright  gold  ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  be- 

hold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims  : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

He  then  said  he  had  been  wondering  why 
Shakespeare  had  put  such  sublime  lan- 
guage into  the  mouth  of  so  frivolous  a 
person  as  Lorenzo. 

On  another  occasion  he  suddenly  started 
up  front  a  long  reverie  and  repeated  the 
verse,  "  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect 
gift  is  from  above,"  and  asked,  "  Do  you 
know  that  that  is  a  hexameter  ?  Trdaa  doaig 
uyadri  kuc  ndv  SupTjfca  reTi^iov.  I  wonder  who 
composed  it ! "  He  was  very  fond  of 
quoting  from  Richard  Baxter's  hymn:  — 

Lord  it  belongs  not  to  my  care, 

Whether  I  die  or  live ; 
To  love  and  serve  Thee  is  my  share, 

And  this  Thy  grace  must  give. 

Four  days  before  his  death  he  received 
the  sacrament,  and  while  the  clergyman 
was  putting  on  the  surplice.  Maxwell  re- 
peated aloud  George  Herbert's  touching 
lines  on  the  priest's  vestments  entitled 
"  Aaron,"  one  of  the  stanzas  of  which 
runs  thus :  — 

Christ  is  my  only  head, 

My  only  heart  and  breast. 

My  only  music,  striking  me,  e'en  dead ; 

That  to  the  old  man  I  may  rest, 

And  be  in  Him  new  drest. 

The  last  time  this  clergyman  saw  Max- 
well, he  found  him  too  weak  and  restless 
for  conversation,  but  just  as  he  was  about 
to  go,  the  dying  man  said  to  him,  "  My 
dear  friend,  you  have  been  a  true  under- 
shepherd  to  me;  read  to  me,  before  you 
leave,  the  beautiful  prayer  out  o£  the 
Burial  Service,  '  Suffer  me  not  at  my  last 


hour  for  any  pains  of  death  to  fall  from 
Thee.' " 

A  minute  or  two  before  he  breathed  his 
last,  while  being  held  up  in  bed,  he  said 
slowly  and  distinctly,  "God  help  me! 
God  help  my  wife  !  "  Then  to  the  friend 
who  was  holding  him  up  he  said,  "  Lay  me 
down  lower,  for  I  am  very  low  myself  and 
it  suits  me  to  lie  low;"  after  which,  he 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  his  wife,  and  with  one 
long,  tender  look  at  her,  he  breathed  his 
last.  Thus  died  this  truly  great  man, 
meekly  trusting  in  the  mercy  of  God,  on 
November  5th,  1879. 

A  profound  sorrow  was  universally  felt 
at  Cambridge  when  his  death  became 
known,  for  all  who  had  come  into  contact 
with  him  had  been  impressed  with  his 
worth.  He  was  not  only  eminent  in  sci- 
ence, but  he  was  firm  and  tender  in  friend- 
ship, moving  no  envy  by  his  success,  and 
showing  none  at  the  honors  paid  to  others. 
One  of  the  physicians  who  was  at  his  bed- 
side when  he  expired,  and  who  had  known 
him  intimately  for  years,  said  of  him, 
"  He  was  one  of  the  best  men  I  have  ever 
met,  and  a  greater  merit  than  his  scientific 
attainments  is  his  being,  so  far  as  human 
judgment  can  discern,  a  most  perfect  ex- 
ample of  a  Christian  gentleman." 

Although  we  have  endeavored  in  the 
foregoing  biographical  sketch  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  Professor  Maxwell's  scien- 
tific work,  and  to  show  how  prominent 
was  the  position  he  occupied  among  the 
great  intellects  of  the  time,  yet  in  order  to 
form  anything  like  a  true  estimate  of  those 
contributions  to  science  with  which  his 
name  is  most  closely  associated,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  deal  somewhat  more  fully 
with  several  matters  to  which  a  passing 
reference  has  already  been  made. 

His  earliest  original  investigations, 
which,  however,  were  continued  all 
through  his  life,  were  those  which  bear 
upon  color  vision.  While  the  extent  of 
light  vibrations  determines  the  intensity 
of  the  light  produced,  it  is  their  rapidity 
which  explains  the  sensation  of  color. 
An  analogy  may  be  instituted  between 
light  and  sound,  for  loudness  or  intensity 
is  caused  by  the  extent  of  the  sound  waves, 
while  pitch  depends  upon  the  number  of 
vibrations  required  to  produce  a  given 
note.  It  is  estimated  that  the  deep  red  of 
the  spectrum  corresponds  to  400,000,000,- 
000,000  vibrations  per  second,  while  the 
opposite  end  of  the  spectrum,  the  extreme 
violet,  is  produced  by  more  than  700,000,- 
000,000,000;  the  wave-lengths,  which  de- 
crease as  the  number  of  vibrations  in- 
creases,   being    respectively    ■^-^\^ts   ^"^ 
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■^HWoo  °f  3"  '^^^^'  White  light,  however, 
may  be  composed  not  only  by  the  com- 
mingling of  all  the  colors  of  Newton's 
spectrum,  but  also  by  various  other  com- 
binations of  colors,  hence  the  chromatic 
effects  of  mixing  different  colors  are  not 
always  identical  with  the  optical.  Dr. 
Thomas  Young  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  had  turned  his  attention  to  this 
problem.  He  supposed  that  green,  red, 
and  violet  were  the  three  primary  colors, 
and  that  all  other  hues  were  compounds 
of  these.  Maxwell  followed  along  the 
lines  laid  down  by  Young.  He  con- 
structed a  top  upon  which  could  be  placed 
circular  discs  of  colored  papers.  By  put- 
ting two  or  more  discs  on  the  spindle  of 
the  top,  different  combinations  of  colors 
could  be  effected,  which,  owing  to  the 
persistence  of  impressions  on  the  retina, 
became  blended  together  when  the  top 
was  spinning.  He  also  constructed  an 
ingenious  and  elaborate  apparatus  called 
the  "color  box,"  for  similar  experiments. 
By  these  means  he  was  able  to  discover 
that  an  ordinary  eye  possesses  three  inde- 
pendent color  sensations,  but  that  color- 
blind persons  hjive  only  two.  The  miss- 
ing sensation  he  found  to  be  nearer  the 
red  than  to  any  other  color  of  the  solar 
spectrum.  This  discovery  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  pair  of  spectacles  having 
one  glass  red  and  the  other  green,  by 
which  a  color-blind  person  could  distin- 
guish between  red  and  green,  a  red  object 
appearing  brighter  when  seen  through  the 
red  glass,  while  a  green  color  would  be 
brighter  when  looked  at  through  the  green 
glass.  It  was  for  these  researches  that 
the  Rumford  Medal  was  awarded  to  Max- 
well in  i860.  M.  Frithiof  Holmgren,  of 
Upsala,  has  since  shown  by  following 
Maxwell's  methods  that  there  are  also 
cases  of  violet-blindness. 

Many  other  optical  contrivances  were 
devised  by  Maxwell,  among  them  being 
the  zoetrope,  or  "  wheel  of  life,"  and 
the  more  important  real-image  spectro- 
scope. His  most  valuable  contribution  to 
optics  was  to  show  the  relation  between 
certain  electrical  units  and  the  velocity  of 
light.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter 
fully  into  this  intricate  subject,  which 
Maxwell  fully  explained  in  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1868.  He  first  of  all  showed  that  the 
ratio  of  the  electro-magnetic  to  the  elec- 
tro-static unit  of  electricity  is  proportional 
to  the  ratio  of  the  square  root  of  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  medium  to  the  square  root  of 
its  density.  Then,  regarding  the  air  as  a 
dielectric  (or  insulator}  he  obtained,  as  the 


value  of  this  ratio,  a  velocity  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  thousand  miles  per 
second.  Weber  and  others,  by  similar 
processes,  have  since  given  other  slightly 
increased  results,  the  mean  of  which 
agrees  with  tolerable  exactness  with 
Foucault's  determination  of  the  velocity  of 
light.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  medium 
for  light  is  the  same  as  that  for  electro- 
magnetic phenomena,  and  that  the  propa- 
gation of  light  is  of  similar  nature  to  an 
electro-magnetic  disturbance. 

Maxwell's  studies  and  experiments  in 
relation  to  Saturn's  rings,  were  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  astronomical  physics. 
Huyghens  in  1659  first  announced  the 
discovery  that  Saturn  was  girdled  with  a 
thin  flat  ring  inclined  to  the  ecliptic. 
Hadley  and  Sir  W.  Herschel  threw  fur- 
ther light  on  the  question  of  the  plane  of 
Saturn's  revolution,  and  also  settled  the 
fact  of  a  division  in  the  ring.  It  has 
since  been  established  that  the  planet  is 
enveloped  by  two  bright  rings,  the  outer 
of  which  is  divided  into  two  concentric 
rings  by  a  very  narrow  gap,  and  that  when 
seen  at  certain  angles  of  vision,  each  ring 
is  perceived  to  be  broken  up  into  a  num- 
ber of  thin  rings.  Within  the  two  bright 
rings  there  has  also  been  observed  a 
darker  ring  which  is  of  such  extreme 
tenuity  as  to  be  transparent,  so  that  the 
edge  of  the  planet  can  be  seen  through 
it.  The  stability  of  Saturn's  rings  was 
for  a  long  time  a  problem  of  intense  inter- 
est and  of  great  difficulty.  If  they  were 
solids,  and  at  rest,  the  attraction  of  Sat- 
urn would,  as  Maxwell  remarked,  cause 
iron  to  become  semi-fluid,  and  yet  if  the 
outer  rings  rotated  with  the  velocity 
which  the  planet's  revolution  on  its  axis 
seemed  to  require,  it  was  thought  they 
would  fly  off  into  space,  while  if  the  ve- 
locity of  the  outer  rings  were  accommo- 
dated to  that  of  the  inner,  the  latter  would 
be  crushed  down  upon  the  planet's  sur- 
face. Laplace  supposed  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  concentric  rings  each  revolving 
independently  with  its  own  velocity 
around  the  planet.  In  Maxwell's  essay, 
which  gained  the  Adams  prize,  he  showed 
that  Laplace's  theory  was  correct  in  prin- 
ciple, but  that  the  rings  were  far  more 
numerous  than  he  had  supposed.  He 
dismissed  the  theory  of  solid  rings  and 
showed  that  the  assumption  of  a  liquid 
ring  did  not  meet  all  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  concluding  that  "  the  only  system 
of  rings  which  can  exist  is  one  composed 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  unconnected 
particles  revolving  round  the  planet  with 
different  velocities  according  to  their  re- 
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spective  distances.  These  particles  may 
be  arranged  in  a  series  of  narrow  rings, 
or  they  may  move  through  each  other 
irregularly.  In  the  first  case  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  system  will  be  very  slow,  in 
the  second  case  it  will  be  more  rapid,  but 
there  may  be  a  tendency  towards  an  ar- 
rangement in  narrow  rings  which  may 
retard  the  progress."  The  late  astrono- 
mer royal  declared  that  this  paper  was 
"one  of  the  most  remarkable  applica- 
tions of  mathematics  to  physics"  he  had 
ever  seen. 

The  electrical  researches  and  experi- 
ments  of  Professor  Maxwell  have  brought 
him  a  fame  which  has  been  eclipsed  by 
none  of  the  men  of  science  who  have 
made  this  century  illustrious.  After  his 
graduation  he  took  up  Faraday's  works, 
in  which  he  discerned  at  once  the  connec- 
tion between  the  theory  of  attractions  as 
developed  mathematically  and  the  method 
pursued  by  Faraday.  The  science  of 
electricity  may  be  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when 
Dr.  Gilbert  ascertained  that  many  sub- 
stances possessed  the  property  which 
amber  had  been  long  known  to  have,  of 
attracting  light  bodies  when  heated  by 
friction.  Then  Coulomb  devised  the  tor- 
sion balance,  by  which  he  determined  the 
law  that  the  attraction  or  repulsion  be- 
tween two  small  bodies  charged  with 
electricity  varies  with  the  charges  and 
the  distance.  The  mathematical  theory 
of  electricity  was  started  by  Cavendish  a 
century  ago,  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  are 
mainly  indebted  for  the  experimental  evi- 
dence of  electric  laws.  He  demonstrated 
that  attraction  or  repulsion  between  two 
charged  bodies  varies  directly  as  the 
product  of  the  charges,  and  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  between  them. 
It?iis  curious  that  Faraday  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  views  of  Cavendish, 
and  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  the  exposi- 
tion of  those  views  was  left  to  one  who 
possessed  all  Faraday's  capacity  for  ob- 
servation and  experiment,  as  well  as  a 
mathematical  skill  which  Faraday  never 
claimed.  Faraday  thought  that  there 
must  be  some  mode  by  which  electric 
actions  are  conducted  from  point  to  point, 
and  it  was  his  great  merit  that  he  showed 
thein  to  be  transmitted  in  lines,  straight 
or  curved,  and  to  exert  pressure  and  ten- 
sion wherever  they  occur.  The  supposi- 
tion that  Faraday's  conception  of  electrical 
phenomena  differed  from  that  of  the 
mathematicians,  was  shown  by  Maxwell 
to  be  unwarranted,  for  he  perceived  that 
Faraday's   method  was   also  capable   of 


mathematical  expression.  "  Faraday  saw 
lines  of  force  traversing  all  space  where 
the  mathematicians  saw  centres  of  force 
attracting  at  a  distance.  Faraday  saw  a 
medium  where  they  saw  nothing  but  dis- 
tance. Faraday  sought  the  seat  of  the 
phenomena  in  real  actions  going  on  in  the 
medium ;  they  were  satisfied  that  they 
had  found  it  in  a  power  of  action  at  a  dis- 
tance impressed  on  the  electric  fluids." 
Such  is  Maxwell's  explicit  solution  of  the 
supposed  difficulty. 

Faraday  in  reality  represents  a  mag- 
netic field  geometrically  as  a  space  trav- 
ersed by  lines  which  lie  in  the  direction 
of  the  magnetic  force  at  every  point,  and 
which  are  distributed  in  such  a  way  that 
their  frequency  is  everywhere  propor- 
tional to  the  intensity  of  the  field.  Max- 
well, in  a  paper  read  before  the  Cambridge 
Philosophical  Society,  showed  that  if  at 
any  part  of  the  course  of  these  lines, 
their  number  passing  through  a  unit  area 
of  surface  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  force  is  proportional  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  force,  the  same  proportion 
between  the  number  of  lines  per  unit  of 
area  crossed  and  the  intensity  will  hold 
good  in  every  part  of  the  course  of  the 
lines.  Faraday,  moreover,  pointed  out 
that,  besides  the  tension  along  each  line 
of  force,  the  lines  exert  a  repulsion  on 
one  another,  and  Maxwell  showed  how 
equilibrium  results  from  this  tension  and 
repulsion.  When  Faraday  saw  this  paper 
he  showed  his  appreciation  of  its  value 
by  addressing  the  following  letter  to  Max- 
well :  — 

I  received  your  paper  and  thank  you  very 
much  for  it.  I  do  not  say  I  venture  to  thank 
you  for  what  you  have  said  about  "lines  of 
force,"  because  I  know  you  have  done  it  for 
the  interests  of  philosophical  truth  ;  but  you 
must  suppose  that  it  is  work  grateful  to  me, 
and  gives  me  much  encouragement  to  think 
on.  I  was  at  first  almost  frightened  when  I 
saw  such  mathematical  force  made  to  bear 
upon  the  subject,  and  then  I  wondered  to  see 
that  the  subject  stood  it  so  well. 

Only  one  other  branch  of  study  in 
which  Maxwell  was  of  service  to  science 
can  be  glanced  at,  and  that  is  molecular 
physics.  In  this,  as  indeed  in  all  sci- 
ences, an  atomic  theory  of  some  kind 
plays  an  important  part.  Democritus  in 
very  early  times  had  framed  such  a  the- 
ory, and  on  it  the  system  of  Epicurus  was 
based.  Lucretius,  in  ancient  times,  and 
Gassendi  in  the  Cartesian  age,  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  Epicurus.  Descartes 
entered  into  controversy  with  Gassendi, 
and  framed  a  material  system,  remarkable 
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for  its  compactness  and  logical  consis- 
tency, but  it  was  vitiated  by  the  funda- 
mental error  of  regarding  matter  as  being 
notliing  more  than  extension.  He  says 
(Princip.,  ii.  4),  "The  nature  of  matter  or 
of  body,  considered  generally,  does  not 
consist  in  a  thing  being  hard,  or  heavy, 
or  colored,  but  only  in  its  being  extended 
in  length,  breadth,  and  depth."  This  is 
simply  confounding  the  properties  of  mat- 
ter with  those  of  space,  an  error  which 
runs  through  all  Descartes's  philosophy, 
and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Spinoza's 
system. 

Maxwell  gives  a  concise  account  of  the 
various  older  atomic  theories  in  his  arti- 
cle "Atom,"  which  he  wrote  for  the 
"Encyclopaedia  Britannica."  Professor 
Clausius  and  Dr.  Boltzmann,  but  espe- 
cially Clerk  Maxwell,  have  brought  the 
molecular  theory  of  gases  to  its  present 
complete  state,  and  have  established  it 
on  a  sound  dynamical  basis.  According 
to  the  molecular  theory  all  material  sub- 
stances are  made  up  of  molecules  which 
are  in  motion  relatively  to  each  other. 
In  solids  the  movement  is  nothing  more 
than  a  vibration,  in  liquids  there  is  less 
interference  of  .the  molecules  with  one 
another,  but  their  freedom  is  much  im- 
peded, while  in  gases  each  molecule  is 
quite  free,  except  when  one  collides  with 
another.  Upon  these  principles  is  based 
the  kinetic  theory  of  gases.  The  momen- 
tum of  a  particle  varies  as  the  product 
of  its  mass  and  velocity  {7nv)  and  its 
kinetic  energy  as  the  product  of  mass 
and  the  square  of  velocity,  being  equal, 
as  Maxwell  explains  in  "Matter  and  Mo- 
tion," to  half  mv^  the  vis  viva  of  Leib- 
nitz. The  pressure  of  a  gas  is  deter- 
mined by  its  kinetic  energy,  and  since 
this  is  the  same  for  each  gas  at  the  same 
temperature,  it  follows  that  equal  volumes 
of  two  gases  at  the  same  pressure  and 
temperature  contain  the  same  number  of 
molecules,  and  hence  the  density  of  a  gas 
is  proportional  to  the  mass  of  a  molecule. 
As  the  molecule  is  the  combining  weight, 
we  have  a  demonstration  of  Gay  Lussac's 
law  of  equivalent  volumes. 

The  basis  of  the  modern  atomic  theory 
is  the  union  of  bodies  in  fixed  and  multi- 
ple proportions,  for  though  "atom,"  like 
the  "first  beginnings  "  of  Lucretius,  is  a 
creature  of  the  imagination,  begotten  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  man's  intellec- 
tual need  of  something  ultimate,  yet  its 
dimensions  are  determined  by  necessary 
conditions.  If  water  be  decomposed  by 
an  electric  current,  the  proportion  in  vol- 


umes is  unaltered,  and  similarly  with 
nitrous  oxide  (NgO)  as  well  as  with  all 
other  chemical  combinations. 

Molecules  are  groups  of  atoms  held 
together  by  what  chemists  call  affinity. 
A  molecule  of  water  consists  of  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen  (HgO). 
Steam  is  precisely  the  same,  except  that 
the  molecules  are  further  apart.  They 
are  not  broken  up  into  atoms,  for  atoms 
are  only  ideal.  It  is  probable  that  intense 
vibration  may  wreck  some  molecules; 
indeed,  Professor  Tyndall  remarks  that  a 
photographer  dare  not  use  blue  rays,  lest 
they  should  wreck  his  salts  of  silver. 
There  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the 
atomic  theory  and  light  and  sound,  for 
the  vibrations  of  the  ether  select  those 
atoms  whose  periods  of  vibration  syn- 
chronize with  their  own,  and  deliver  up 
their  motion  to  those  atoms.  This  the- 
ory also  explains  why  elementary  gases 
are  impervious  to  heat,  and  compound 
gases  absorb  it. 

The  only  information  we  can  possibly 
acquire  about  molecules  is  what  Maxwell 
calls  "statistical,"  implying  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  group 
can  be  determined,  but  not  that  of  any 
one  of  its  members  for  the  time  being; 
because  these  members  are  continually 
passing  from  one  group  to  another  in  a 
manner  beyond  our  power  to  observe. 

There  are  some  allied  questions  to  this 
of  atoms  and  molecules  of  vast  impor- 
tance, which  are  referred  to  in  the  article 
"  Atom."  Referring  to  the  dimensions  of 
atoms,  Maxwell  declares  that  the  physiol- 
ogist 

is  forbidden  from  imagining  that  structural 
details  bi  infinitely  small  dimensions  can  fur- 
nish an  explanation  of  the  infinite  variety  which 
exists  in  the  properties  and  functions  of  the 
most  minute  organisms.  A  microscopic  germ 
is,  we  know,  capable  of  development  into 
a  highly  organized  animal.  Another  germ 
equally  microscopic,  becomes  when  developed 
an  animal  of  a  totally  different  kind.  Do  all 
the  differences,  infinite  in  number,  which  dis- 
tinguish one  animal  from  another  arise  each 
from  some  difference  in  the  structure  of  the 
respective  germs  ?  Even  if  we  admit  this  as 
possible,  we  shall  be  called  upon  by  the  advo- 
cates of  Pangenesis  to  admit  still  greater  mar- 
vels. For  the  microscopic  germ,  according  to 
this  theory,  is  no  mere  individual  but  a  repre- 
sentative body,  containing  menibcrs  collected 
from  every  rank  of  the  long-drawn  ramifica- 
tion of  the  ancestral  tree,  the  number  of  these 
members  being  amply  sufficient  not  only  to 
furnish  the  hereditary  characteristics  of  every 
organ  of  the  body,  and  every  liahit  of  the 
animal  from  birth  to  death,  but  also  to  afford 
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a  stock  of  latent  gemmules  to  be  passed  on  in 
an  inactive  state  from  germ  to  germ,  till  at 
last  the  ancestral  peculiarity  which  it  repre- 
sents is  revived  in  some  remote  descendant. 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  this  theory  of 
heredity  have  attempted  to  elude  the  difficulty 
of  placing  a  whole  world  of  wonders  within  a 
body  so  small  and  so  devoid  of  visible  struc- 
ture as  a  germ,  by  using  the  phrase  structure- 
less germs.  Now,  one  material  system  can 
differ  from  another  only  in  the  configuration 
and  motion  which  it  has  at  a  given  instant. 
To  explain  differences  of  function  and  devel- 
opment of  a  germ  without  assuming  differences 
of  structure  is  therefore  to  admit  that  the  prop- 
erties of  a  germ  are  not  those  of  a  purely  ma- 
terial system  (p.  573), 

The  latter  part  of  this  article  deals  with 
a  matter  concerning  which  there  had  been 
much  interest  manifested,  and  which,  in 
October,  1874,  had  been  discussed  in  the 
pages  of  Nature^  the  designation  of  the 
molecule  as  "a  manufactured  article." 
The  expression  was  first  used  by  Sir  J. 
F.  Herschel  in  his  "Preliminary  Dis- 
ttourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Phil- 
osophy." To  Bishop  Ellicott  Maxwell 
wrote :  — 

What  I  thought  of  was  not  so  much  that 
uniformity  of  result  which  is  due  to  uniformity 
in  the  process  of  formation,  as  a  uniformity 
intended  and  accomplished  by  the  same  wis- 
dom and  power  of  which  uniformity,  accuracy, 
symmetry,  consistency,  and  continuity  of  plan 
are  as  important  attributes  as  the  contrivance 
of  the  special  utility  of  each  individual  thing 
(P-  393). 

As  was  objected  in  Nature  by  Mr.  C. 
J.  Monro,  in  some  cases  the  uniformity 
among  manufactured  articles  is  evidence 
of  want  of  power  in  the  manufacturer  to 
adapt  each  article  to  its  special  use,  but 
there  is  also  a  uniformity  of  plan,  the 
choice  of  which  is  the  highest  proof  and 
manifestation  of  intelligence,  and  that  is 
the  uniformity  by  which  the  Divine  Artifi- 
cer proceeds,  because  it  is  the  absolutely 
best.  Such,  in  substance,  is  the  answer 
which  Maxwell  gave  to  the  criticisms 
upon  his  use  of  Herschel's  comparison. 

These  doctrines,  the  profound  convic- 
tions of  one  of  the  best  physicists  of  the 
age,  arrived  at  not  by  brilliant  generaliza- 
tions to  meet  the  momentary  exigencies 
of  public  appearances  with  the  aim  of 
exciting  popular  sensation,  but  reached 
by  the  most  thorough  inquiry  according 
to  strictly  scientific  methods,  are  a  dis- 
tinct and  sufficient  rebuke  of  that  mate- 
rialistic tendency  which  is  exhibited  by 
some  of  his  ^^w/r^^r^j  in  physical  research. 


Professor  Huxley  has  said,  "  Thought  i 
the  expression  of  molecular  changes  in 
that  matter  of  life  which  is  the  source  of 
our  other  vital  phenomena."  Du  Bois 
Reymond  tells  us  that  not  only  our  bodily 
but  also  our  mental  functions  are  per- 
formed by  the  motion  of  atoms,  and  the 
finite  mind  has  a  double  aspect,  on  the 
one  hand  acting,  yet  unconscious,  and  on 
the  other,  conscious,  but  inactive;  the 
former,  as  Maxwell  remarks  in  his  dry 
way,  being  nothing  but  the  mechanics  of 
atoms,  and  the  latter  lying  outside  of 
mechanics,  and  caring  nothing  for  cause 
and  effect. 

By  grave,  strong  reasoning,  as  well  as 
with  the  keen  weapon  of  his  subtle  irony, 
he  was  ever  ready  to  do  battle  with  all 
that  was  brought  into  contradiction  with 
his  intense  belief  that  nature  bore  upon  it 
the  marks  of  perfect  wisdom,  and  that 
the  universe  was  everywhere  stamped 
with  the  vestiges  of  an  intelligent  Crea- 
tor. Although  he  was  no  controversialist, 
and,  as  he  said,  had  no  nose  for  heresy, 
yet  he  was  continually  bringing  his  pow- 
ers of  burlesque  and  satire  to  bear  upoa 
contemporary  fallacies.  Some  of  his  writ- 
ings of  this  kind  appeared  in  Nature^ 
and  others  were  handed  to  some  friend 
for  perusal.  Among  his  more  weighty 
utterances  on  this  subject  was  a  remark 
he  made  during  his  last  illness,  "  I  have 
looked  into  most  philosophical  systems, 
and  I  have  seen  that  none  will  work 
without  a  God."  This  is  a  testimony 
worth  pondering.  Some  of  the  divine 
laws,  it  is  true,  are  incomprehensible  and 
transcendental,  but,  as  Maxwell  said,  "  It 
is  an  universal  condition  of  the  enjoya- 
ble, that  mind  must  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  law,  and  yet  have  a  mystery  to 
move  in."  The  belief  in  a  personal  deity 
was  to  him  a  mental  necessity,  but  it  was 
by  no  means  a  stagnant  faith.  "Noth- 
ing," wrote  he  in  a  letter,  "  is  to  be  holy 
ground  consecrated  to  stationary  faith, 
whether  positive  or  negative."  Research 
"is  never  to  be  willingly  suspended  till 
nothing  more  remains  to  be  done;  i.e.., 
till  A.D. -f-  00."  Mystery  there  will  ever 
be,  therefore  let  there  be  unending  re- 
search. 

If  the  scientific  world  has  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  Maxwell's  noble  labors,  the 
Christian  Church  may  also  be  thankful 
for  such  a  life.  Not  in  the  spirit  of  a 
polemic,  but  with  tender  considerateness 
for  the  feelings  and  beliefs  of  others,  he 
yet  managed  to  convince  many  who  would 
have  otherwise  looked  coldly  on  his  faith, 
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that  to  him  it  was  an  intense  reah'ty  and 
a  sublime  inspiration  to  purity  and  phi- 
lanthropy. Through  all  his  career  he 
never  forgot  the  entreaty  which  fell  from 
his  dying  mother's  lips,  that  he  would 
"always  "look  up  through  nature  to  na- 
ture's God." 

As  might  be  expected  from  one  whose 
mother  was  a  pious  Episcopalian  and 
whose  father  was  a  Presbyterian  elder, 
Maxwell  was  ordinarily  very  reticent  with 
regard  to  the  deeper  and  more  sacred 
instincts  of  his  nature,  but  in  his  letters, 
especially  to  his  wife,  all  the  depths  of  his 
soul  were  revealed,  and  the  strong,  cling- 
ing love  which  he  cherished  for  Christ 
was  spoken  of  with  such  unobtrusive  nat- 
uralness as  leaves  no  doubt  concerning 
the  reality  and  intensity  of  his  spiritual 
life.     On  one  occasion  he  wrote:  — 

I  have  been  back  at  i  Cor.  xiii.  I  think 
the  description  of  charity  or  divine  love  is 
another  loadstone  for  our  life  —  to  show  us 
that  this  is  one  thing  which  is  not  in  parts, 
but  perfect  in  its  own  nature,  and  so  it  shall 
never  be  done  away.  It  is  nothing  negative, 
but  a  well-defined,  living,  almost  acting,  pic- 
ture of  goodness,  that  kind  of  it  which  is 
human,  but  also  divine.  Read  along  with  it 
I  John  iv.,  ver.  7  to  end ;  or  if  you  like,  the 
whole  Epistle,  and  Mark  xii.  28. 

Again  he  writes  to  Mrs.  Maxwell:  — 

I  am  always  with  you  in  spirit,  but  there  is 
One  who  is  nearer  to  you  and  to  me  than  we 
ever  can  be  to  each  other,  and  it  is  only  through 
Him  and  in  Him  that  we  can  ever  really  get 
to  know  each  other.  Let  us  try  to  realize  the 
great  mystery  in  Ephes.  v.  and  then  we  shall 
be  in  our  right  position  with  respect  to  the 
world  outside,  the  men  and  women  whom 
Christ  came  to  save  from  their  sins. 

His  religion  was  moreover  of  a  practical 
kind.  He  gave  largely  and  worked  with 
much  zeal  and  energy  for  the  endowment 
of  Corsock  Church  near  his  estate,  and 
the  building  of  the  manse.  He  also  set 
apart  a  site  and  got  plans  made  out  for  a 
day-school  in  the  neighborhood,  to  be 
built  and  supported  at  his  own  expense,  a 
purpose  which  was  interfered  with  by  his 
illness  and  premature  death. 

We  have  not  many  men  to  lose  like 
Professor  Maxwell,  and  it  is  pardonable 
if  those  who  long  to  see  the  thinking, 
throbbing  world  of  science  spiritualized 
by  a  living  faith  in  (iod,  and  sobered  by  a 
reverence  for  revealed  truth,  should  feel 
that  his  departure  has  left  a  gap  which 
cannot  easily  be  filled.  But  he  lived 
nobly,  and  future  generations  will  be  the 
richer  for  his  life. 
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The  room  was  large  with  that  air  of 
bare  and  respectable  shabbiness  which  is 
the  right  thing  in  a  long-established  pri- 
vate hotel  —  with  large  pieces  of  mahog- 
any furniture,  and  an  old-fashioned  carpet 
worn,  not  bare  exactly,  but  dim,  the  pat- 
tern half  obliterated  here  and  there,  which 
is  far  more  correct  and  conune  il  faiit 
than  the  glaring  newness  and  luxury  of 
modern  caravanseries.  As  Mr.  William- 
son, like  a  true  Englishman  (a  Scotsman 
in  this  particular  merely  exaggerates  the 
peculiarity),  loved  the  costly  all  the  better 
for  making  no  show  of  being  costly,  it  was 
naturally  at  one  of  these  grimly  expensive 
places  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  staying 
in  London.  A  large  window,  occupying 
almost  one  entire  side  of  the  room,  filled 
it  with  dim  evening  light,  and  a  view  of 
roofs  and  chimneys,  against  which  Katie's 
little  figure  showed  as  she  came  forward 
asking,  "  Is  it  any  one  I  know  ?  "  It  was 
not  a  commanding,  or  even  very  graceful 
figure,  though  round  and  plump,  with  the 
softened  curves  of  youth.  When  the  new 
comers  advanced  to  meet  her,  and  she 
saw  behind  her  father's  middle-aged  form, 
the  slimmer  outlines  of  a  young  man, 
Katie  made  another  step  forward  with  an 
increase  of  interest.  She  had  expected 
some  contemporaries  of  papa's  such  as  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  bringing  home  with 
him  to  dinner,  and  not  a  personage  on 
her  own  level.  Mr.  Williamson,  in  his 
good-humored  cordiality,  stepped  forward, 
something  like  a.  showman,  with  a  new 
object  which  he  feels  will  make  a  sensa- 
tion. 

"  You  will  never  guess  who  this  is,"  he 
said,  "so  1  will  not  keep  ye  in  suspense, 
Katie.  This  is  our  new  neighbor  at  Loch 
Houran,  Lord  P>radeen.  Think  of  me 
meeting  him  just  by  chance  on  the  pavey, 
as  ye  may  say,  of  a  London  street,  and  us 
next  door  to  each  other,  to  use  a  vulgar 
expression,  at  home  I  " 

"Which  is  the  vulgar  expression?" 
said  Katie.  She  was  very  fond  of  her 
father,  but  yet  liked  people  to  see  that 
she  knew  better.  She  held  out  her  hand 
frankly  to  Walter,  and  though  she  was 
only  a  round-about,  bread-and-butter  little 
girl  with  nothing  but  money,  she  was  far 
more  at  her  ease  than  he  was.  "  I  am 
very  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
Lord  Erradeen,"  she  said.  "  We  were  just 
wondering  whether  wc  should  meet  you 
anywhere.  We  have  only  been  a  week  ia 
town." 
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"  I  don't  tliink  we  should  have  been 
likely  to  meet,"  said  Walter  with  that  tone 
of  resentment  which  had  become  natural 
to  him,  "  if  I  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  encounter  Mr.  Williamson,  as  he  says, 
on  the  paifdy 

Katie  was  not  pleased  by  this  speech. 
She  thought  that  Walter  was  rude,  and 
implied  that  the  society  which  he  fre- 
quented was  too  fine  for  the  Williamsons, 
and  she  also  thought  that  he  meant  a 
laugh  at  her  father's  phraseology,  neither 
of  which  offences  were  at  all  in  the  young 
man's  intention. 

''  Oh,"  Katie  cried,  resentful  too,  "  papa 
and  I  go  to  a  great  many  places  —  unless 
you  mean  Marlborough  House  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  Oh,  Captain  Underwood  !  " 
she  added  next  moment  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise. The  appearance  of  Captain  Un- 
derwood evidently  suggested  to  her  ideas 
not  at  all  in  accordance  with  that  of  Marl- 
borough House. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  Miss  Williamson  : 
you  scarcely  expected  to  see  me.  It  is 
not  often  that  a  man  is  equally  intimate 
with  two  distinct  branches  of  a  family,  is 
it?  But  I  always  was  a  fortunate  fel- 
low, and  here  I  am  back  in  your  circle 
again." 

Walter's  mind  was  considerably  preoc- 
cupied by  his  own  circumstances,  and  by 
the  novelty  of  this  new  meeting;  but  yet 
he  was  quick-witted  enough  to  remark 
with  some  amusement  the  recurrence  of 
the  old  situation  with  which  he  was  quite 
acquainted  —  the  instinctive  repugnance 
of  the  feminine  side  everywhere  to  this 
companion  of  his,  and  the  tolerance  and 
even  friendliness  of  the  men.  Katie  did 
all  but  turn  her  back  upon  Underwood 
before  his  little  speech  was  ended.  She 
said,  '*  Will  you  ring  for  dinner,  papa?  " 
without  making  the  slightest  reply  to  it; 
and  indeed,  after  another  glance  from  one 
to  the  other,  retired  to  the  sofa  from  which 
she  had  risen,  with  a  little  air  of  having 
exhausted  this  new  incident,  and  indiffer- 
ence to  anything  that  could  follow,  which 
piqfled  Walter.  Had  she  been; a  noble 
person  either  in  fact  or  in  appearance,  of 
an  imposing  figure  and  proportions  even, 
it  might  have  seemed  less  insupportable; 
but  that  a  little  dumpy  girl  should  thus 
lose  all  interest  in  him,  classifying  him  in 
a  moment  with  his  companion,  was  be- 
yond Lord  Erradeen's  patience.  He  felt 
bitterly  ashamed  of  Underwood,  and 
eager  even,  in  his  anger  at  this  pre- 
sumptuous young  woman's  hasty  judg- 
ment, to  explain  how  it  was  that  he  was 
in    Underwood's   company.      But  as    he 


stood  biting  his  lip  in  the  half-lighted 
room,  he  could  not  but  remember  how 
very  difficult  it  would  be  to  explain  it. 
Why  was  he  in  Underwood's  company? 
Because  he  could  get  admittance  to  none 
better.  Marlborough  House!  He  felt 
himself  grow  red  all  over,  with  a  burning 
shame,  and  anger  against  fate.  And  when 
he  found  himself  seated  by  Katie's  side  at 
the  lighted  table,  and  subject  to  the  ques- 
tions with  which  it  was  natural  to  begin 
conversation,  his  embarrassment  was  still 
greater.  She  asked  him  had  he  been  here 
and  there.  That  great  ball  at  tlie  French 
Embassy  that  everybody  was  talking 
about  —  of  course  he  had  been  there? 
And  at  the  duke's  —  Katie  did  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  particularize  what 
duke,  confident  that  no  Christian,  con- 
nected ever  so  distantly  with  Loch  Hou- 
ran,  could  have  any  doubt  on  the  subject. 
Was  the  decoration  of  the  new  dining- 
room  so  magnificent  as  people  said? 
Walter's  blank  countenance,  his  brief  re- 
plies, the  suppressed  reluctance  with 
which  he  said  anything  at  all,  had  the 
strangest  effect  upon  Katie.  After  a 
while  she  glanced  at  Captain  Underwood, 
who  was  talking  with  much  volubility  to 
her  father,  and  with  a  very  small,  almost 
imperceptible  shrug  of  her  little  shoulders, 
turned  away  and  addressed  herself  to  her 
dinner.  This  from  a  little  girl  who  was 
nobody,  who  was  not  even  very  pretty, 
who  betrayed  her  plebeian  origin  in  every 
line  of  her  plump  form,  and  fresh  little 
commonplace  face,  was  more  than  W^alter 
could  bear. 

"You  must  think  me  dreadfully  igno- 
rant of  the  events  of  society,"  he  said, 
"  but  the  fact  is  I  have  not  been  going 
out  at  all.  It  is  not  very  long,  you  are 
aware,  since  I  came  into  the  property,  and 
—  there  have  been  a  great  many  things  to 
do." 

"  I  have  always  heard,"  said  Katie, 
daintily  consuming  a  delicate  entrSe,  with 
her  eyes  upon  her  plate  as  if  that  was  her 
sole  interest,  "that  the  Erradeen  estates 
were  all  in  such  order  that  there  was  nev- 
er anything  for  the  heir  to  do." 

"  You  speak,"  said  Walter,  "as  if  they 
changed  hands  every  year." 

"Oh,  not  that  exactly;  but  I  remember 
three,  and  I  might  have  remembered  oth- 
ers, for  we  have  only  been  at  Loch  Houran 
since  papa  got  so  rich." 

"  What  a  pleasant  way  of  remembering 
dates  !  " 

"Do  you  think  so.  Lord  Erradeen? 
Now  I  should  think  that  to  have  been  rich 
always,  and  your  father  before  you,  and. 
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never  to  have  known  any  difference,  would 
be  so  much  more  pleasant." 

"There  may  perhaps  be  something  to 
be  said  on  both  sides,"  said  Walter  ;  "  but 
1  am  no  judge,  for  the  news  of  my  eleva- 
tion, such  as  it  is,  came  to  me  very  sud- 
denly, too  suddenly  to  be  agreeable,  with- 
out any  warning." 

Katie  reconsidered  her  decision  in  the 
matter  of  Lord  Erradeen:  perhaps  though 
he  knew  nobody,  he  might  not  be  quite 
unworthy  cultivation,  and  besides,  she  had 
finished  her  entree.  She  said,  "Didn't 
you  know,?"  turning  to  him  again  her 
once  averted  eyes. 

"I  had  not  the  faintest  idea;  it  came 
upon  me  like  a  thunderbolt,"  he  said. 
"  You  perceive  that  you  must  treat  me 
Nvith  a  little  indulgence  in  respect  to 
dukes,  etc.,  —  even  if  I  had  any  taste  for 
society,  which  I  haven't,"  he  added,  with 
a  touch  of  bitterness  in  his  tone. 

"  Oh,"  said  Katie,  looking  at  him  much 
more  kindly;  then  she  bent  towards  him 
with  quite  unexpected  familiarity,  and 
said,  lowering  her  voice,  but  in  the  most 
distinct  whisper,  "  And  where  then  did 
you  pick  up  that  odious  man  .'*  " 

Walter  could  not  but  laugh  as  he  looked 
across  the  table  at  the  unconscious  object 
of  this  attack. 

"  I  observe  that  ladies  never  like  him," 
he  returned;  "at  home  it  is  just  the 
same." 

"  Oh,  I  should  think  so,"  cried  Katie, 
"everybody  thought  it  was  such  a  pity 
that  Lord  Erradeen  took  him  up  —  and 
then  to  see  him  with  you!  Oona  Forres- 
ter would  be  very  sorry,"  Katie  added  af- 
ter a  pause. 

"  Miss  Forrester  !"  Walter  felt  himself 
color  high  with  pleasure  at  the  sound  of 
this  name,  and  feehng  it  a  sort  of  self- 
betrayal,  colored  yet  more.  "  You  know 
her  ? " 

Katie  turned  round  upon  him  with  a 
mixture  of  amusement  and  disdain. 
"  Know  her  !  is  there  any  one  on  the  loch, 
or  near  it,  that  doesn't  know  her.? "she 
said. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  cried  Walter.  "  I 
forgot  for  the  moment,"  Then  he  too 
retired  within  himself  for  so  long  a  time 
that  it  was  Katie's  turn  to  be  affronted. 
He  devoted  himself  to  his  dinner  too, 
but  he  did  not  eat.  At  last  "  Why  should 
she  be  sorry  ?  "  he  asked  curtly,  as  if  there 
had  been  no  pause. 

"  How  can  1  tell  you  now  while  he  sits 
there.''"  said  Katie,  lowering  her  voice; 
"some  other  time  perhaps  —  most  likely 
you  will  call  in  the  daytime,  in  the  morn- 
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ing,  now  that  we  have  made  your  acquaint- 
ance." 

"  H  you  will  permit  me,"  Walter  said. 

"  Oh  yes,  we  will  permit  you.  Papa 
has  always  wanted  to  know  you,  and  so 
have  I  since  —  if  you  are  let  come:  but 
perhaps  you  will  not  be  let  come,  Lord 
Erradeen." 

"Will  not  be  let?  What  does  that 
mean?  and  since  when,  may  I  ask,  have 
you  been  so  kind  as  to  want  to  know  me  1 
I  wish  I  had  been  aware." 

"Since — well,  of  course,  since  jou 
were  Lord  Erradeen,"  said  the  girl,  "  we 
did  not  know  of  you  before:  and  people 
like  us  who  have  nothing  but  money  are 
always  very  fond  of  knowing  a  lord  — 
everybody  says  so  at  least.  And  it  is 
true,  in  a  way.  Papa  likes  it  very  much 
indeed.      He  likes  to  say  my  friend,  the 

Earl  of ,  or  my  friend,  the  Duke  of 

.     He    knows    a    great    many   lords, 

though  perhaps  you  would  not  think  it. 
He  is  very  popular  with  fine  people.  They 
say  he  is  not  at  all  vulgar  considering,  and 
never  takes  anything  upon  him.  Oh,  yes, 
I  know  it  all  very  well.  I  am  a  new  per- 
son in  the  other  way —  I  believe  it  is  far 
more  what  you  call  snobbish  —  but  I  can't 
bear  the  fine  people.  Of  course  they  are 
very  nice  to  me;  but  I  always  remem- 
ber that  they  think  I  am  not  vulgar  con- 
sidering, and  that  I  never  pretend  to  be 
better  than  I  am." 

There  was  something  in  this  address 
spoken  with  a  little  heat,  which  touched 
\Valter's  sense  of  humor,  a  faculty  which 
in  his  better  moods  made  his  own  posi- 
tion, with  all  its  incongruities,  ruefully 
amusing  to  him.  "I  wonder,"  he  said, 
"  if  I  pretend  to  be  better  than  I  am  t 
But  then  I  should  require  in  the  first 
place  to  know  what  I  am  more  distinctly 
than  I  do.  Now  you,  on  that  important 
point,  have,  I  presume,  no  doubt  or  difti- 
culty " 

"  Not  the  least,"  she  said,  interrupting 
him.  "The  daughter  of  a  rich  Glasgow 
man  who  is  nobody — that  is  what  1  am 
—  everybody  knows ;  but  you,  my  lord, 
you  are  a  noble  person  of  one  of  the  old- 
est families,  with  the  best  blood  in  your 

veins,  with "     Slie    had    been  eying 

him  somewhat  antagonistically,  but  here 
she  broke  off,  and  fell  a-laugliing.  "  I 
don't  believe  you  care  a  bit  about  it,"  she 
said.  "Are  you  going  with  us  to  the 
theatre  to  see  the  'Falcon,'  Lord  Erra- 
deen?" 

"  What  is  the  "  '  Falcon  '  ?  "  he  said. 

"  You  have  not  seen  it  nor  heard  of 
it?     It    is    iMr.  Tennyson's,"  said  Katie 
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with  a  little  awe.  "  How  is  it  possible 
you  have  not  heard?  Don't  you  know 
that  lovely  story?  It  is  a  poor  gentle- 
man who  has  nothing  but  a  falcon,  and 
the  lady  he  loves  comes  to  see  him.  She 
is  a  widow  (that  takes  away  the  interest  a 
little,  but  it  is  beautiful  all  the  same)  with 
a  sick  child.  When  he  sees  her  coming 
he  has  to  prepare  an  entertainment  for 
her,  and  there  is  nothing  but  his  falcon, 
so  he  sacrifices  it,  though  it  breaks  his 
heart.  And  oh,  to  see  the  terrible  stage 
bird  that  is  brought  in,  as  if  that  could  be 
his  grand  hawk  !  You  feel  so  angry,  you 
are  forced  to  laugh  till  you  cry  again. 
That  kind  of  story  should  never  be 
brought  to  the  literal,  do  you  think  it 
should  ?  " 

"And  what  happens?"  said  Walter, 
young  enough  to  be  interested,  though 
not  sufficiently  well-read  to  know. 

♦'  Oh,  you  might  guess.  She  had  come 
to  ask  him  for  his  falcon  to  save  her 
child.  What  could  it  be  else  ?  It  is  just 
the  contrariety  of  things." 

"  You  cannot  know  very  much.  Miss 
Williamson,  of  the  contrariety  of  things." 

"Oh,  do  you  think  so  !  Why  shouldn't 
I  ?  I  think  I  am  precisely  the  person  to 
do  so.  It  seems  to  me  in  my  experience," 
she  added,  fixing  a  look  upon  him  which 
seemed  to  Walter's  conscience  to  mean  a 
great  deal  more  than  it  was  possible  Katie 
could  mean,  "that  almost  everything  goes 
wrong." 

"  That  is  a  most  melancholy  view  to 
take." 

"  But  so  is  everything  melancholy,"  said 
the  girl.  Her  little  simple  physiognomy, 
her  rosy  cheeks  and  blue  eyes,  the  some- 
what blunted  profile  (for  Katie  had  no 
features,  as  she  was  aware)  and  altogether 
commonplace  air  of  the  little  person  who 
produced  these  wonderful  sentiments 
amused  Walter  beyond  measure.  He 
laughed  perhaps  more  than  was  strictly 
decorous,  and  drew  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Williamson,  who,  absorbed  in  his  talk 
with  Underwood,  had  almost  forgotten 
his  more  important  guest. 

"  What  is  the  joke  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  are  keeping  his  lordship 
amused,  Katie,  for  the  captain  and  me 
we  have  got  upon  other  subjects  con- 
cerning the  poor  gentleman,  your  prede- 
cessor. Lord  Erradeen.  Poor  fellow ! 
that  was  a  very  sad  business  :  not  that 
I  would  say  there  was  m\ich  to  be  re- 
gretted before  the  present  bearer  of  the 
title,"  the  rich  man  added  with  a  laugh  ; 
"but  at  your  age  you  could  well  have 
waited  a  little,  and  the  late  lord  was  a  very 
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nice  fellow  till  he  fell  into  that  melan- 
choly way." 

"  I  told  you  everything  was  melan- 
choly," said  Katie  in  an  undertone. 

"And  I,"  said  the  young  man  in  the 
same  suppressed  voice,  "shall  I  too  fall 
into  a  melancholy  way?"  He  laughed  as 
he  said  so,  but  it  was  not  a  laugh  of  pleas- 
ure. Could  he  do  nothing  without  having 
this  family  mystery  —  family  absurdity  — 
thrust  into  his  face  ? 

"  If  you  want  your  cigar,  papa"  —  said 
Katie  getting  up,  "  and  you  can't  live  with- 
out that,  any  of  you  gentlemen  —  I  had 
better  go.  Let  laws  and  learning,  wit  and 
wisdom  die,  so  long  as  you  have  your 
cigars.  But  the  carriage  is  ordered  at  a 
quarter  to  ten,  and  Lord  Erradeen  is  com- 
ing, he  says.  In  any  C3.se yo?i  must  come, 
you  know.  I  can't  go  without  you,"  she 
said,  with  a  little  imperative  air.  It  was 
enough  to  make  any  one  laugh  to  see  the 
grand  air  of  superiority  which  this  little 
person  took  upon  her,  and  her  father 
greeted  her  exit  with  a  loud  laugh  of  en- 
joyment and  admiration. 

"She  is  mistress  and  more,  as  we  say 
in  Scotland,"  he  said,  "and  there  must 
be  no  trifling  where  my  Katie  is  con- 
cerned. We  will  have  to  keep  to  the 
minute.  So  you  are  coming  with  us, 
Lord  Erradeen  ?  What  will  you  do,  Un- 
derwood ?  I'm  doubting  if  what  they 
call  the  poetical  dramaw  will  be  much  in 
your  way." 

To  which  Underwood  replied  with  some 
embarrassment  that  it  certainly  was  not 
at  all  in  his  way.  He  liked  Nelly  Some- 
body in  a  burlesque,  and  he  was  always 
fond  of  a  good  ballet,  but  as  for  Shake- 
speare and  that  sort  of  thing,  he  owned 
it  was  above  him.  Good  Mr.  Williamson 
disapproved  of  ballets  utterly,  and  admin- 
istered a  rebuke  on  the  spot. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  leading  Lord  Er- 
radeen into  the  like  of  that.  It  is  very 
bad  for  a  young  man  to  lose  respect  for 
women,  and  how  you  can  keep  any  after 
those  exhibitions  is  beyond  me.  Well,  I 
will  not  say  I  take  a  great  interest,  like 
Katie,  in  poetry  and  all  that.  I  like  a 
good  laugh.  So  long  as  it  is  funny  I  am 
like  a  bairn,  I  delight  in  a  play  :  but  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  I  can  give  my  mind  to  it 
when  it's  serious.  Lord!  we've  enough 
of  seriousness  in  real  life.  And  as  for 
your  bare-faced  love-making  before  thou- 
sands of  people,  I  just  can't  endure  it. 
You  will  think  me  a  prejudiced  old  fogey. 
Lord  Erradeen.  It  makes  me  blush," 
said  this  elderly  critic,  going  off  into  a 
laugh ;  but  blush  he  did,  through  all  the 
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honest  red  upon  his  natural  cheeks,  not- 
withstanding his  laugh,  and  his  claret, 
and  his  cigar.  Was  he  a  world  behind 
his  younger  companion  who  glanced  at 
him  with  a  sensation  of  mingled  shame, 
contempt,  and  respect,  or  was  he  a  world 
above  him?  Walter  was  so  confused  in 
the  new  atmosphere  he  had  suddenly  be- 
gun to  breathe,  that  he  could  not  tell. 
But  it  was  altogether  new  at  all  events, 
and  novelty  is  something  in  the  monotony 
of  life. 

"I'll  see  you  at  the  club  after,"  said 
Underwood,  as  they  loitered  waiting  for 
Miss  Williamson  at  the  hotel  door.  But 
W"alter  made  him  no  reply. 

Now  Lord  Erradeen,  though  he  had 
been  perverse  all  his  life,  and  had  chosen 
the  evil  and  rejected  the  good  in  many 
incomprehensible  ways,  was  not  —  or  this 
history  would  never  have  been  written  — 
without  that  finer  fibre  in  him  which  re- 
sponds to  everything  that  is  true  and  no- 
ble. How  strange  this  jumble  is  in  that 
confusion  of  good  and  evil  which  we  call 
the  mind  of  man  !  How  to  hear  of  a  gen- 
erous action  will  bring  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  one  whose  acts  are  all  selfish,  and 
whose  heart  is  callous  to  sufferings  of 
which  he  is  the  cause  —  with  what  a  noble 
fervor  he  will  applaud  the  self-sacrifice  of 
the  man,  who  in  that  language  by  which 
it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  make  heroism,  just  half  ridiculous, 
and  so  save  itself  from  the  highflown, 
"never  funked  and  never  lied;  I  guess 
he  didn't  know  how:"  and  how  he  will  be 
touched  to  the  heart  by  the  purity  of  a 
romantic  love,  he  who  for  himself  feeds 
on  the  garbage  —  and  all  this  without  any 
conscious  insincerity,  the  best  part  of  him 
more  true  and  real  all  the  time  than  the 
worst!  Walter,  to  whom  his  own  domes- 
tic surroundings  had  been  irksome,  felt  a 
certain  wholesome  novelty  of  pleasure 
when  he  set  out  between  the  father  and 
daughter  to  see  what  Mr.  Williamson 
called  the  "poetical  dramaw,"  a  thing 
hitherto  much  out  of  the  young  man's 
way.  He  had  been  of  late  in  all  kinds  of 
unsavory  places,  and  had  done  his  best 
to  debase  his  imagination  with  the  bur- 
lesques; but  yet  he  had  not  been  able  to 
obliterate  his  own  capacity  for  better 
things.  And  when  he  stood  looking  over 
the  head  of  Katie  Williamson,  and  saw 
the  lady  of  the  poet's  tale  come  into  the 
poor  house  of  her  chivalrous  lover,  the 
shock  with  which  the  belter  nature  in  him 
came  uppermost,  gave  him  a  pang  in  the 
pleasure  and  the  wonder  of  it.  This  was 
not  the  sort  of  heroine  to  whom  he  liad 
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accustomed  himself:  but  the  old  Italian 
romancer,  the  noble  English  poet,  and  the 
fine  passion  and  high  perceptions  of  the 
actors,  who  could  understand  and  inter- 
pret both,  were  not  in  vain  for  our  prodi- 
gal. When  that  lady  paused  in  the  hum- 
ble doorway  clothed  in  high  reverence 
and  poetry,  not  to  speak  of  the  modest 
splendor  of  her  mature  beauty  and  noble 
Venetian  dress,  he  felt  himself  blush,  like 
good  Mr.  Williamson,  to  remember  all 
the  less  lovely  images  he  had  seen.  He 
could  not  applaud;  it  would  have  been  a 
profanation.  He  was  still  pure  enough 
in  the  midst  of  uncleanness,  and  high 
enough  though  familiar  with  baseness,  to 
be  transported  for  the  moment  out  of 
himself. 

The  other  two  formed  a  somewhat  com- 
ical counterbalance  to  Walter's  emotion; 
not  that  they  were  by  any  means  unfeel- 
ing spectators.  Mr.  Williamson's  inter- 
est in  the  story  was  unfeigned.  As  Mrs. 
Kendal  poured  forth  that  heartrending 
plea  of  a  mother  for  her  child,  the  good 
man  accompanied  her  words  by  strange 
mufHed  sounds  which  were  quite  beyond 
his  control :  and  which  called  forth  looks 
of  alarm  from  Katie  who  was  his  natural 
guardian,  and  who  herself  maintained  a 
dignified  propriety  as  having  witnessed 
this  moving  scene  before.  13ut  the  run- 
ning commentary  sotto  voce,  which  he 
kept  up  throughout,  might  have  furnished 
an  amusing  secondary  comedy  to  any  im- 
partial bystander.  "  Bless  us  all !  "  said 
Mr.  Williamson,  "two  useless  servants 
doing  nothing,  and  not  a  morsel  in  the 
house !  How  do  ye  make  that  out ! " 
"  Lordsake  !  has  he  killed  the  hawk  ?  but 
that's  just  manslaughter:  and  a  tough 
morsel  I  would  say  for  the  lady,  when 
all's  done."  "What  is  it  she's  wanting 
—  just  the  falcon  he's  killed  for  her. 
Tchick!  Tchick!  Now  I  call  that  an 
awful  pity,  Katie.  Poor  lady  !  and  poor 
fellow!  and  he  has  to  refuse  her!  Well, 
he  should  not  have  been  so  hasty.  After 
all  she  did  not  eat  a  morsel  of  it ;  and 
what  ailed  that  silly  old  woman  there  to 
toss  up  a  bit  omelette  or  something,  to 
save  the  bird — and  they're  so  clever  at 
omelettes  abroad,"  the  good  man  said, 
with  true  regret.  "Oh,  papa,  how  mate- 
rial you  are  !  Don't  you  know  it's  always 
like  that  in  life  ? "  cried  Katie.  "  I  know 
nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  her  father  in- 
dignantly. "What  is  the  use  of  being  a 
poet,  as  you  call  it,  if  ye  cannot  find  some 
other  way  and  not  break  their  hearts.^ 
Poor  lad!  Now  that's  a  thing  1  can't 
understand  —  a   woman   like    that   come 
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pleading  to  you,  and  you  have  to  refuse 
her!"  Katie  looked  round  upon  her  fa- 
ther with  her  little  air  of  oracle.  "  Don't 
you  see,  papa,  that's  the  story!  It's  to 
wring  our  hearts  he  wrote  it."  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson paid  no  attention  to  this.  He 
went  on  softly  with  his  "  Tchick  !  tchick  !  " 
and  when  all  was  over  dried  his  eyes  fur- 
tively and  got  up  with  haste,  almost  im- 
patience, drawing  a  long  breath.  "It's 
just  all  nonsense,"  he  said.  "I'll  not  be 
brought  here  again  to  be  made  unhappy. 
So  she's  to  get  him  instead  of  the  bird  — 
but,  bless  me !  what  good  will  that  do 
her  ?  that  will  never  save  her  bairn." 

"  It  will  satisfy  the  public,  more  or 
less,"  said  a  voice  behind. 

Walter  had  been  aware  that  some  one 
else  had  come  into  the  box,  who  stood 
smiling,  listening  to  the  conversation,  and 
now  bent  forward  to  applaud  as  if  aware 
that  his  applause  meant  something.  Katie 
turned  half  round,  with  a  little  nod  and 
smile. 

"  Did  you  hear  papa  ?  "  she  said.  "  Oh, 
tell  Mr.  Tennyson  !  he  is  quite  unhappy 
about  it.  Are  you  unhappy  too.  Lord 
Erradeen  ?  for  you  don't  applaud,  or  say 
a  word." 

"  Applaud  !  "  Walter  said.  "  I  feel  that 
it  would  be  taking  a  liberty.  Applaud 
what-f*  That  beautiful  lady  who  is  so 
much  above  me,  or  the  great  poet  who  is 
above  all  "l  I  should  like  to  go  away  and 
draw  breath,  and  let  myself  down " 

"  Toots  !  "  said  Mr.  Williamson,  "  it  is 
just  all  nonsense.  He  should  not  have 
been  so  hasty.  And  now  I  would  just 
like  to  know,"  he  added  with  an  air  of  de- 
fiance, "what  happened  to  that  bairn  :  to 
want  a  falcon  and  get  a  stepfather  !  that 
was  an  ill  way  to  cure  him.  Hoots!  it's 
all  nonsense.  Put  on  your  cloak,  Katie, 
and  let  us  get  away." 

"  But  I  like  you,  Lord  Erradeen,  for 
what  you  say,"  cried  Katie.  "It  was  too 
beautiful  to  applaud.  Oh,  tell  Mrs.  Ken- 
dal!  She  looked  like, a  picture.  I  should 
like  to  make  her  a  curtsey,  not  clap  my 
hands  as  you  do." 

"  You  will  bid  me  tell  Boccaccio  next  ?  " 
said  the  new-comer.  "  These  are  fine 
sentiments;  but  the  actors  would  find  it 
somewhat  chilly  if  they  had  no  applause. 
They  would  think  nobody  cared." 

"  Lord  Innishouran,"  said  Katie,  "  papa 
has  forgotten  his  manners.  He  ought  to 
have  introduced  to  you  Lord  Erradeen." 

Waiter  was  as  much  startled  as  if  he 
had  been  the  veriest  cockney  whose 
bosom  had  ever  been  fluttered  by  intro- 
duction to  a  lord.     He  looked  at  the  first 


man  of  his  rank  (barring  those  damaged 
ones  at  Underwood's  club)  whom  he  had 
met,  with  the  strangest  sensation.  Lord 
Innishouran  was  the  son  of  the  duke  — 
the  great  potentate  of  those  northern  re- 
gions. He  was  a  man  who  might  make 
Walter's  career  very  easy  to  him,  or,  alas  ! 
rather  might  have  made  it,  had  he  known 
him  on  his  first  coming  to  London.  The 
sense  of  all  that  might  be  involved  in 
knowing  him  made  the  young  man  giddy 
as  he  stood  opposite  to  his  new  acquaint- 
ance. Lord  Innishouran  was  not  of  Wal- 
ter's age.  The  duke  was  the  patriarch  of 
the  Highlands,  and  lived  like  a  man  who 
never  meant  to  die.  This  gentleman,  who 
at  forty-five  was  still  only  his  father's 
heir,  had  taken  to  the  arts  by  way  of  mak- 
ing an  independent  position  for  himself. 
He  was  a  dilettante  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  delighting  in  everything  that 
was  beautiful.  Walter's  enthusiasm  had 
been  the  best  possible  introduction  for 
him;  and  what  a  change  there  seemed  in 
the  young  man's  world  and  all  his  pros- 
pects as  he  walked  home  after  taking 
leave  of  the  Williamsons  with  Innis- 
houran's,  not  Underwood's,  arm  within 
his  own  ! 

"  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that  we 
have  not  met  before.  It  would  have  been 
my  part  to  seek  you  out  if  I  had  known 
you  were  in  town,"  his  new  friend  said. 
"  I  hope  now  you  will  let  me  introduce 
you  to  my  wife.     The  duke  has  left  town 

—  he  never  stays  a  moment  longer  than 
he  can  help.  And  everything  is  coming 
to  an  end.  Still  I  am  most  happy  to  have 
made  your  acquaintance.  You  knew  the 
Williamsons,  I  suppose,  before .?  They 
are  excellent  people — not  the  least  vul- 
garity about  them,  because  there's  no 
pretension.  And  Katie  is  a  clever  girl, 
not  without  ambition.  She  is  quite  an 
heiress,  I  suppose  you  know " 

"  I  don't  know  —  any  one,  or  anything," 
Walter  said. 

"  Come,  that  is  going  too  far,"  said  the 
other  with  a  laugh.  "  I  presume  you 
don't  care  for  society.  That  is  a  young 
man's  notion  ;  but  society  is  not  so  bad  a 
thing.  It  never  answers  to  withdraw  from 
it  altogether.  Yes,  Katie  is  an  heiress. 
She  is  to  have  all  the  Loch  Houran  prop- 
erty, I  believe,  besides  a  good  deal  of 
money." 

"I  thought,"  said  Walter,  "there  w^ere 
several  sons." 

"  One  — one  only  ;  and  he  has  the  busi- 
ness, with  the  addition  also  of  a  good  deal 
of  money.     Money  is  a  wonderful  quality 

—  it  stands  instead  of  a  great  many  other 
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things  to  our  friends  there.  I  am  fond  of 
intellect  myself,  but  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  most  cultivated  mind  would  not 
do  for  any  man  what  his  money  does  at 
once  for  that  good  neighbor  of  ours  — 
who  is  a  most  excellent  fellow  all  the 
same." 

"  1  have  met  him  for  the  first  time  to- 
day," said  Walter,  "in  the  most  accidental 
way." 

"  Ah  !  I  thought  you  had  known  them  ; 
but  it  is  true  what  I  say.  I  look  upon 
money  with  a  certain  awe.  It  is  inscruta- 
ble. The  most  perfect  of  artists  —  you 
and  I  when  we  most  look  up  to  them,  do 
also  just  a  little  look  down  upon  them  ! 
No,  perhaps  that  is  too  strong.  At  all 
events,  they  are  there  on  sufferance. 
They  are  not  of  us,  and  they  know  it. 
Whether  they  care  for  us  too  much,  or 
whether  they  don't  care  at  all,  there  is 
still  that  uneasy  consciousness.  But  with 
this  good-natured  millionaire,  nothing  of 
the  sort.     He  has  novsuch  feeling." 

"  Perhaps  because  his  feelings  are  not 
so  keen.  Miss  Williamson  has  just  been 
teUing  me  what:  you  say  —  that  her  family 
are  considered  not  vulgar  because  they 
never  pretend  to  be  better  than  they  .are." 

"Ah!"  cried  Lord  Innishouran  star- 
tled, "did  Katie  divine  that?  She  is 
cleverer  than  I  thought  —  and  a  very  fine 
fortune,  and  an  ambitious  little  person.  I 
hope  her  money  will  go  to  consolidate 
some  property  at  home,  and  not  fall  into  a 
stranger's  hands.  I  am  all  for  the  High- 
lands, you  see,  Erradeen." 

"And  I  know  so  little  about  them," 
said  Walter. 

But  nevertheless  he  knew  very  well 
what  was  meant,  and  there  was  a  curious 
sensation  in  his  mind  which  he  could  not 
describe  to  himself,  as  if  some  perturba- 
tion, whether  outside  or  in  he  could  not 
tell  which,  was  calmed.  He  had  a  great 
deal  of  talk  with  his  new  friend  as  they 
threaded  the  noisy  little  circle  of  the 
streets,  among  the  shouting  link-boys  and 
crowds  of  carriages,  thwi  reached  the 
calm  and  darkness  of  the  thoroughfares 
beyond.  Lord  Innishouran  talked  well, 
and  his  talk  was  of  a  kind  so  different 
from  that  of  Underwood's  noisy  coterie, 
that  the  charm  of  the  unusual,  added  to 
so  many  other  novel  sensations,  made  a 
great  impression  upon  Walter's  mind,  al- 
ways sensitive  and  open  to  a  new  infki- 
ence.  He  felt  a  hot  flush  of  shame  come 
over  him  when  w;ilking  thus  through  the 
purity  of  the  night,  and  in  the  society  of 
a  man  who  talked  about  great  names  and 
things,  he  remembered  the  noise  of  the 


club,  the  heated  air  full  of  smoke  and  in- 
anities, the  jargon  of  the  racecourse  and 
the  stables.  These  things  filled  him  with 
disgust,  for  the  moment  at  least,  just  as 
the  duets  had  given  him  a  sense  of  dis- 
gust and  impatience  at  Sloebury.  His 
new  friend  only  left  him  at  the  door  of  his 
rooms,  which  happened  to  lie  in  Lord 
Innishouran's  way,  and  bade  him  good- 
night, promising  to  call  on  him  in  the 
morning.  Walter  had  not  been  in  his 
rooms  so  early  for  many  a  day.  He  hesi- 
tated whether  or  not  to  go  out  again,  for 
he  had  not  any  pleasure  in  his  own  soci- 
ety ;  but  pride  came  to  the  rescue,  and  he 
blushed  at  the  thought  of  darting  out  like 
a  truant  schoolboy,  as  soon  as  the  better 
influence  was  withdrawn.  Pride  prevented 
him  from  thus  running  away  from  himself. 
He  took  a  book  out  of  the  shelves,  which 
he  had  not  done  for  so  long.  But  soon 
the  book  dropped  aside,  and  he  began  to 
review  the  strange  circumstances  of  the 
evening.  In  a  moment,  as  it  seemed,  his 
horizon  had  changed.  Hitherto,  except 
in  so  far  as  money  was  concerned,  he  had 
derived  no  advantage  from  his  new  rank. 
Now  everything  seemed  opening  before 
him.  He  could  not  be  unmoved  in  this 
moment  of  transition.  Perhaps  the  life 
which  was  called  fast  had  never  contained 
any  real  temptation  to  Walter.  It  had 
come  in  and  invaded  the  indolence  of  his 
mind  and  filled  the  vacant  house  of  his 
soul,  swept  and  garnished  but  unoccupied, 
according  to  the  powerful  simile  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  there  was  no  tug  at  his  senses 
now  urging  him  to  go  back  to  it.  And 
then  he  thought,  with  a  certain  elation,  of 
Lord  Innishouran,  and  pleasurably  of  the 
Williamsons.  Katie,  was  that  her  name? 
He  could  not  but  laugh  to  himself  at  the 
sudden  realization  of  the  visionary  Miss 
Williamson  after  all  that  had  been  said. 
What  would  Julia  Herbert  say?  But 
Julia  Herbert  had  become  dim  to  Lord 
Erradeen  as  if  she  had  been  a  dozen  years 
away. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Next  morning  Lord  Innishouran  ful- 
filled his  promise  of  calling,  and  made  his 
appearance  almost  before  Walter,  follow- 
ing the  disorderly  usages  of  the  society 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  was  ready  to  re- 
ceive him.  The  middle-aged  eldest  son 
was  a  man  of  exact  virtue,  rising  early, 
keeping  puni:tual  hours,  and  in  every  way 
conducting  himself  as  became  one  whose 
position  made  him  an  example  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  And  he  was  one  who  had 
a  deep  sense  of  the  duties  of  his  position. 
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It  seemed  to  him  that  this  young  man  was 
in  a  bad  way.  *'  He  is  at  a  crisis,  evi- 
dently at  a  crisis,"  he  had  said  to  his  wife, 
"and  a  good  influence  may  be  everytliing 
for  him."  "  He, should  marry  Katie  Wil- 
liamson," said  Lady  Innishouran.  "The 
Erradeens  may  be  odd  as  you  say,  but 
they  always  manage  to  do  well  for  them- 
selves." *'  Not  always,  not  always,  my 
dear;  the  property  seems  to  grow,  but  the 
men  come  to  little,"  Innishouran  said, 
shaking  his  head;  and  he  left  his  house 
with  the  full  intention  of  becoming  a 
"good  influence"; to  Walter.  He  pro- 
posed at  once  to  put  him  up  at  the  most 
irreproachable  and  distinguished  of  clubs, 
and  asked  him  to  dinner  on  the  spot.  "  I 
am  afraid  there  is  nobody  of  consequence 
left  whom  I  can  ask  to  meet  you,"  he 
said;  "but  in  any  case  Lady  Innishouran 
is  anxious  to  make  your  acquaintance." 

The  Innishourans  belonged  to  the  ranks 
of  those  very  great  people  for  whom  the 
season  ends  much  earlier  than  for  others. 
The  duke  had  gone  home  early  in  June, 
and  his  son  held  that  in  the  end  of  that 
month  there  was  nobody  of  consequence 
left,  except,  he  said  to  himself,  cabinet 
ministers,  who  were  perhaps  something 
too  much  for  a  young  Highland  lord. 

"  And  you  must  take  your  seat,"  he 
said,  "that  is  a  matter  of  duty.  If  we 
had  met  earlier  the  duke  would  of  course 
have  been  one  of  your  supporters.  I  am 
sure  my  father  will  regret  it  very  much. 
But,  however,  it  can't  be  helped,  and  I, 
you  know,  don't  occupy  the  necessary 
position ;  but  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
that  respect." 

This  was  very  different  from  Walter's 
fine  misanthropic  Byronic  idea  of  solitary 
grandeur,  and  defiance  of  the  staring  ranks 
of  superannuated  peers.  "  I  am  no  poli- 
tician," he  said  awkwardly.  "  I  had 
scarcely  thought  it  was  worth  the  while." 
"It  is  always  worth  while  to  assume  the 
privileges  of  your  position,"  Lord  Innis- 
houran said.  Walter  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  altogether  by  this  good  influence. 
And  forthwith  his  path  lay  in  a  course  of 
golden  days.  It  was  characteristic  of 
Walter  that  it  gave  him  no  trouble  to 
break  his  old  ties,  perhaps  because  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  not,  so  to  speak,  made 
them  by  any  exercise  of  his  will,  but  simply 
drifted  into  them  by  the  exertions  of  those 
who  meant  to  benefit  by  his  weakness. 
He  did  not,  perhaps,  put  this  into  words, 
but  yet  felt  it  with  a  sort  of  interior  con- 
viction which  was  deeper  than  all  those 
superficial  shades  of  sentiment  which 
bind  some  men  to  the  companions  of  the 


day,  even  when  they  care  little  for  them. 
Perhaps  it  was  selfishness,  perhaps 
strength  —  it  is  difficult  sometii^es  to  dis- 
criminate. 

Thus  Captain  Underwood,  after  his  in- 
terrupted, but  latterly  almost  unbroken, 
sway  over  the  young  man's  time  and  hab- 
its, found  himself  suddenly  left  in  the 
lurch,  and  quite  powerless  over  his  pupil. 
The  captain  tried  in  the 'first  place  the 
easy  tone  of  use  and  wont. 

"Come,  E^rradeen,"  he  said,  "we  shall 
be  late.  You  forgot  the  engagement  you 
made  with  So-and-so,  and  So  and-so  —  " 

"  I  think  it  was  you  who  made  the  en- 
gagement," Walter  said.  "  I  am  not  going 
to  keep  it  any  how.  I  am  going  with 
Innishouran  to " 

"With  Lord  innishouran!"  the  other 
cried,  overawed.  "  So  then,"  he  said, 
with  such  a  sneer  as  is  often  effectual 
with  the  young  and  generous,  "now  that 
you  have  got  in  with  the  big-wigs  you 
mean  to  throw  your  old  friends  over." 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  old  friends," 
Walter  said.  "  I  don't  call  the  fellows  at 
your  club  old  fri&nds." 

And  then  Captain  Underwood  made  one 
of  those  mistakes  which  persons  of  infe- 
rior breeding  are  so  apt  to  make.  "  You 
were  glad  enough  to  have  them  when  you 
had  nobody  else  to  take  any  notice  of 
you,"  he  said.  This  was  after  two  or 
three  attempts  to  recover  his  old  standing, 
and  when  he  began  to  feel  a  certain  exas- 
peration. Walter,  though  he  was  irritable 
by  nature,  had  so  much  the  best  of  the 
argument  at  this  moment  that  he  kept  his 
temper. 

"I  don't  think,"  he  said,  "that  I  ever 
was  very  glad.  I  allow^ed  myself  to  be 
drawn  into  \\faute  de  mieux.^'' 

"  And  now  I  suppose  you  think  you  can 
throw  me  off  too,  like  an  old  glove,  in 
your  infernal  Scotch,  cold-blooded  way  !  " 
.cried  the  captain. 

"Am  I  Scotch?"  said  Lord  Erradeen. 

It  was  not  much  wonder,  perhaps,  if 
Underwood  lost  his  temper.  But  another 
time  he  took  matters  more  wisely.  He 
would  not  give  up  in  a  fit  of  temper  the 
hold  he  thought  he  had  obtained  upon  the 
young  man.  Was  it  a  want  of  feeling  on 
the  part  of  W'alter  thus  to  separate  him- 
self without  compunction  from  the  man 
who  had  in  his  way  exerted  all  his  powers 
to  please  him  .?  The  question  is  a  difficult 
one.  Lord  Erradeen's  eyes  (however,  he 
said  to  himself)  had  been  open  all  the 
time:  he  had  always  known  what  Under- 
wood's object  was. 

And  yet  as  always  it  was  a  little  difficult 
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to  formulate  the  motives  of  Underwood. 
Very  few  indeed  have  their  motives  cut 
and  dried  to  be  classified  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  spectator.  He  was  an  adventurer 
by  profession,  and  lived  by  his  wits,  pre- 
ferring that  existence  of  haphazard  to 
other  more  steady  and  certain  ways  of 
existence.  He  had  been  the  companion 
and  associate  of  the  late  Lord  Erradeen, 
who  was  weak  and  undefined  in  all  his 
ways,  one  of  those  who  are,  as  people  say, 
easily  led  away.  When  that  unfortunate 
person  fell  into  the  j^loom  in  which  he 
died,  which  some  people  said  was  disease 
of  the  mind  and  some  of  the  body,  Captain 
Underwood  had  found  his  occupation 
gone;  and  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  the 
best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  put  himself 
in  the  path  of  the  new  lord,  whose  claims 
were  very  well  known  in  Scotland,  and 
among  the  hangers-on  of  the  family, 
though  not  to  himself.  He  had  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  in  securing, 
as  he  thought,  this  new  lord.  And  if  he 
was  not  altogether  in  despair  now,  it  was 
because  Walter  Methven  had  already 
slipped  through  his  hands,  and  been  se- 
cured again  ;  a  course  of  incident  which 
might  be  repeated.  And  though  he  had 
considered  Walter  as  a  pigeon  to  be 
plucked,  as  a  weakling  to  be  twisted  to 
his  own  purposes,  as  a  sort  of  milch  cow 
to  supply  him  with  the  luxuries  and  ready 
money  he  wanted,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  his  intentions  to  Walter  were  wholly 
evil.  He  had  already  saved  him  more 
than  once  from  plunderers  more  remorse- 
less than  himself,  and  it  had  always  been 
a  question  with  him  whether  he  might  not 
employ  his  knowledge  of  the  family  his- 
tory for  Walter's  advantage  as  well  as  for 
his  own.  He  meant,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say,  to  secure  his  own  in  the  first 
place  ;  but  when  that  was  done,  he  was 
willing  enough  to  be  of  use  to  Walter  too. 
If  the  young  man  had  ever  confided  in 
him,  Underwood  would  have  advised  him 
to  the  best  of  his  judgment.  He  would 
have  warned  him  not  to  kick  against  the 
pricks,  to  give  in  to  that  which  was  evi- 
dently the  leading  influence  in  the  family, 
whatever  it  was,  and  to  shape  his  life 
according  to  that  guidance.  He  would 
have  impressed  upon  him  the  uneasy  life 
and  untimely  end  of  his  predecessor.  He 
had  it  in  him,  he  felt,  to  have  been  the 
good  genius  of  young  Erradeen.  But  that 
haughty  young  fellow  would  not  hear  a 
word  ;  and  what  could  he  do  except  treat 
him  as  a  pigeon  to  be  plucked,  though  still 
with  a  benevolent  intention,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  old  allegiance  to  the  family, 


to  save  him  from  other  plunderers  as  far 
as  possible  .-^  He  was  very  unwilling,  as 
may  be  supposed,  to  resign  his  protege 
and  victim,  and  made  spasmodic  attempts 
to  regain  his  "influence."  At  all  times 
this  "influence"  had  been  held  precari- 
ously, and  had  it  been  a  virtuous  one  like 
that  of  Lord  Innishouran,  Walter's  men- 
tor and  guide  might  have  called  forth  the 
sympathy  of  the  spectator;  for  he  had 
many  things  to  bear  from  the  young  man's 
quick  temper,  and  the  occasional  dissatis- 
faction with  himself  and  all  things  around 
which  made  him  so  difficult  to  deal  with. 
Underwood,  however,  after  his  first  disap- 
pointment, did  not  despair.  The  change- 
able young  fellow,  upon  whom  no  one 
could  calculate,  whose  mind  was  so  un- 
certain, who  would  shoot  off  at  a  tangent 
in  the  most  unexpected  way,  might  as 
suddenly,  as  he  had  abandoned,  turn  to 
him  again. 

Miss  Williamson  received  her  new  ac- 
quaintance very  graciously  when  he  went 
to  see  her  next  day.  She  met  him  with 
all  the  ease  of  an  old  acquaintance. 

"Papa  has  been  so  busy,"  she  said, 
"  putting  John  into  the  business,  that  we 
have  only  got  here  at  the  very  end  of  the 
season.  Yes,  it  is  a  nuisance;  but  think 
how  many  people  there  are  much  better 
than  I,  that  never  come  at  all.  Oona 
Forrester  for  instance.  You  think  per- 
haps she  is  too  good  even  to  wish  to  come  ? 
Not  at  all ;  there  never  was  a  girl  so  good 
as  that.  Besides  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  good.  A  girl  ought  to  see  the  world 
as  much  as  a  boy.  When  you  don't  know 
the  world,  it  makes  you  uninteresting  — 
afterwards  ;  you  don't  know  how  to  talk 
to  people.  Not  Oona  you  know.  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  want  of  interest  about 
her;  but  most  people.  VVell,  did  you  like 
Lord  Innishouran.-*  He  is  very  kind, 
and  fond  of  exerting  a  good  influence. 
I  felt  that  he  was  the  very  person  for 
you." 

"You  think  then  that  I  stand  in  need  of 
a  good  influence  ?  "  Walter  said. 

"  Yes,  after  Captain  Underwood,"  said 
Katie  calmly.  "  1  think  it  was  very  lucky 
that  you  met  papa,  and  that  Lord  Innis- 
houran was  at  the  theatre  and  came  into 
our  box.  Perhaps  you  will  look  back  to 
it  and  think  —  if  you  had  not  happened  to 
come  here,  what  people  call  accidentally, 
as  you  passed " 

"  I  might  go  a  step  further,"  said  Wal- 
ter, "and  say  if  I  had  not  happened  to  be 
with  Captain  Underwood,  who  knew  your 
father,  I  should  never  have  known  what 
good  fortune   was  standing  upon  these 
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steps,  and  never  have  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Miss  Williamson." 

"You  are  making  fun  of  me,"  said 
Katie.  "  1  do  not  mind  in  the  very  least. 
But  still  it  is  just  as  well,  perhaps,  that 
you  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Wil- 
liamson. What  were  you  going  to  do 
with  yourself.?  Nothing  so  good  I  am 
sure  as  seeing  the  '  P'alcon,' and  making 
friends  with  Lord  Innishouran  who  can 
be  of  a  great  deal  of  use  to  you.  We 
cannot  do  much  for  you,  of  course.  All 
sorts  of  people  ask  us,  but  still  you  know 
we  are  not  of  your  class.     We  are  only 

not  vulgar,  because I  told  you  last 

night." 

Walter  laughed  with  guilty  amusement, 
remembering  how  Lord  Innishouran  had 
justified  Katie's  estimate  of  the  world's 
opinion. 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  he  said,  "  how 
any  one  can  think  of  you  and  vulgarity  in 
the  same  day." 

"Weil,"  said  Katie  calmly,  "that  is  my 
own  opinion.  But  still  between  me  and 
Oona  Forrester  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence. I  don't  deceive  myself  about  iliat. 
And  why  is  it?  I  am  —  oh,  some  hun- 
dred times  more  rich.  I  can  do  almost 
whatever  I  like  ;  that  is  to  say  I  can  turn 
papa,  as  people  say,  round  my  little  finger 
(that  is  rather  vulgar,  by  the  way).  I  come 
up  here,  I  go  abroad,  1  meet  all  kinds  of 
interesting  people  :  and  yet  I  am  not  like 
Oona  when  all  is  said.  Now  how  is  that? 
It  does  not  seem  quite  fair." 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  honest  pair 
of  blue  eyes  out  of  a  prepossessing,  sen- 
sible little  face,  as  she  asked  this  question 
with  all  the  gravity  of  a  philosophical 
investigator.  Notwithstanding  a  little 
figure  which  threatened  in  after  life  to  be 
dumpy,  and  a  profile  of  which  the  lines 
were  by  no  means  distinctly  drawn,  Katie 
Williamson  at  twenty  had  enough  of  the 
beaute  du  diable  to  make  her  rather  an 
attractive  little  person.  But  as  Walter 
looked  at  her,  he  too  seemed  to  see  a 
vision  of  the  other  with  whom  she  com- 
pared herself.  He  always  thought  of 
Oona  as  she  had  stood  watching  his  boat 
pushed  off;  his  mind  at  the  time  had 
been  too  hurried  and  eager  to  remark  her 
look;  but  that  deeper  faculty  which  gar- 
ners up  a  face,  a  look,  an  act  which  we 
do  not  seem  to  notice  at  the  moment, 
and  makes  them  afterwards  more  real  and 
present  to  us  than  things  that  are  under 
our  eyes,  had  taken  a  picture  of  Oona  as 
she  stood  in  that  profoundest  deep  of 
emotion,  the  most  poignant  moment  of 
her  life,  with  something  of  the  wondering 


pang  in  her  eyes  which  was  in  her  heal 
How  many  times  since  then  had  he  seen 
her,  though  he  had  not  seen  her  at  the 
time  !  Looking  at  her  in  his  mind's  eye, 
he  forgot  altogether  the  question  Katie 
was  putting  to  him,  and  the  necessity  of 
protesting  politely  that  she  did  herself 
wrong.  Indeed  he  was  not  roused  to 
this  till  Katie  herself,  after  pausing  for 
reply,  said  with  a  little  sharpness,  "You 
don't  make  me  any  answer,  Lord  Erra- 
deen  :  you  ought  to  tell  me  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  be  so  humble-minded,  but  that  I 
am  as  good  as  Oona.  That  is  what  any 
polite  person  would  say." 

Thus  challenged,  Walter  started  with  a 
certain  sheepishness,  and  hastened  to  in- 
form her,  stammering,  that  comparisons 
were  odious,  but  that  there  was  nobody 
who  might  not  be  flattered,  who  ought  not 
to  be  pleased,  who  in  short  would  not  be 
happy  to  think  themselves  on  the  same 
level 

Katie  broke  through  his  embarrassed 
explanations  with  a  laugh.  "You  quite 
agree  with  me,"  she  said,  "and  that  is 
what  I  like  you  for.  I  am  not  a  girl  who 
wants  compliments.  I  am  an  inquirer. 
And  things  are  so  funny  in  this  world: 
everything  about  ourselves  is  so  droll  —  " 

"  What  is  that  you  are  saying  about  be- 
ing droll,  Katie?"  said  Mr.  Williamsoa 
coming  in.  "You  do  say  very  daft-like 
things,  my  dear,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 
And  how  are  you  this  mornint^,  my  Lord 
Erradeen  ?  none  the  worse  of  that  '  Fal- 
con '  ?  Bless  me,  that  falcon  —  that  just 
set  your  teeth  on  edge  the  very  sight  of  it. 
I  am  glad  it  was  not  served  up  to  me. 
But  you  will  stay  to  your  lunch  ?  We  are 
just  going  to  lunch,  Katie  and  I  ;  and  we 
are  both  very  fond  of  company.  Now 
just  stay.  I  wijl  take  it  very  kind  if  you 
have  nothing  better  to  do ;  and  after- 
wards we'll  stroll  together  to  the  Caledo- 
nian Club,  which  you  ought  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of,  Lord  Erradeen,  for  auld  Scotland's 
sake.  I  will  put  you  up  if  that  is  agree- 
able to  you.  Come,  Katie,  show  Lord 
Erradeen  the  way.  I  have  been  knock- 
ing about  all  the  morning,  and  I  am  bound 
to  say  I'm  very  ready  for  my  lunch." 

And  in  this  way  affairs  went  on.  Un- 
accustomed as  he  was  to  consider  what 
any  change  of  direction  might  lead  to, 
it  suited  Walter  very  well  to  have  a  place 
where  he  was  always  welcome  within  his 
reach,  and  to  be  urged  to  stay  to  lunch,  to 
go  to  the  opera  and  the  theatre,  to  be  the 
audience  for  Katie's  philosophies,  which 
amused  him.  The  atmosphere  was  new 
and  if  not,  perhaps,  exciting,  was  fresh 
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and  full  of  variety.  He  had  never  in  his 
life  encountered  anything  like  the  easy 
wealth iness  and  homeliness,  the  power  to 
do  whatever  they  pleased,  yet  extreme 
simplicity  in  doing  it,  which  characterized 
both  father  and  daughter.  And  there  was 
so  much  movement  and  energy  about 
them  that  he  was  kept  amused.  Katie's 
perfectly  just  impression  of  the  opinfon 
of  the  world  had  no  embittering  effect 
upon  that  little  philosopher,  whose  con- 
sciousness of  well-being,  and  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  she  was  better  off  than  her 
neighbors,  gave  her  a  composure  and 
good  humor  which  were  delightful.  By- 
and-by,  though  Walter  himself  was  not 
aware  of  this,  he  began  to  receive  invita- 
tions to  entertainments  at  which  the  Wil- 
liamsons were  to  be  present,  with  that 
understanding  on  the  part  of  society  which 
is  so  instinctive,  and  which  thougii  some- 
times without  foundation,  rarely  fails  to 
realize  its  purpose.  He  was  not  indeed 
at  all  dependent  upon  them  for  his  soci- 
ety. Lord  Innishouran  had  opened  the 
way,  which  once  open,  is  so  very  easy  for 
a  young  peer,  whose  antecedents,  even  if 
doubtful,  have  never  compelled  general 
disapproval.  He  who  had  known  nobody, 
became  in  a  month's  time  capable  of  un- 
derstanding all  the  allusions,  and  entering 
into  that  curious  society-talk  which  the 
most  brilliant  intellects  out  of  it  are  con- 
fused by,  and  the  most  shallow  within 
gain  a  certain  appearance  of  intelligence 
from.  After  a  little  awkwardness  at  the 
beginning,  easily  explained  by  the  benev- 
olent theory  that  he  had  only  just  come  to 
town,  and  knew  nobody,  he  had  speedily 
picked  up  the  threads  of  the  new  exist- 
ence, and  got  himself  into  his  routine. 
To  a  new  mind  there  is  so  much  that 
is  attractive  in  it  —  a  specious  air  of 
knowing,  of  living,  of  greater  experience, 
and  more  universal  interests  is  diffused 
over  it.  And  how  indeed  should  it  be 
possible  not  to  know  more  in  the  midst 
of  that  constant  multiplicity  of  events, 
and  in  sight  and  hearing  of  those  that 
pull  the  strings  and  move  the  puppets 
everywhere?  There  is  something  in 
brushing  shoulders  with  a  minister  of 
state  that  widens  the  apprehension  ;  and 
even  the  lightest  little  nttacJU  gives  a 
feeling  that  it  is  cosmopolitan  to  the  cir- 
cle in  which  he  laughs  and  denies  any 
knowledge  of  European  secrets.  Proba- 
bly the  denial  is  quite  true,  but  nobody 
believes  it,  and  the  young  lady  with  whom 
he  has  flirted  knows  a  little  more  of  the 
world  in  consequence  —  that  is  of  the 
world,  as  it  is  understood  in  those  regions 


which  claim  that  name  for  themselves. 
This  tone  Walter  acquired  so  easily  that 
It  surprised  himself.  He  did  it  better 
than  many  to  the  manner  born,  for  to  be 
sure  there  was  to  him  a  novelty  in  it, 
which  made  it  feel  real,  and  kept  him 
amused  and  pleased  with  himself.  He 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  not 
in  the  Byronic  way,  and  thought  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  House  of  Lords  ever 
after.  It  seemed  to  him  an  important 
factor  in  European  affairs,  and  the  most 
august  assembly  in  the  world.  No  —  that 
term  perhaps  is  sacred  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  rather  was  sacred  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  the  time  when 
there  were  no  other  popular  chambers  of 
legislators  to  contest  the  dignity.  But  a 
hereditary  legislator  may  still  be  allowed 
to  think  with  awe  of  that  bulwark  of  the 
constitution  in  which  he  has  a  share. 

Lord  Erradeen  became  one  of  the  im- 
mediate circle  of  the  Innishourans,  where 
all  "the  best  people"  were  to  be  met. 
He  became  acquainted  with  great  digni- 
taries both  of  Church  and  State.  He 
talked  to  ambassadors  —  flirted  —  but  no, 
he  did  not  flirt  very  much.  It  was  under- 
stood that  he  was  to  be  asked  with  the 
Williamsons  by  all  the  people  who  knew 
them  ;  and  even  among  those  who  were  a 
little  above  Miss  Katie's  range,  it  was 
known  that  there  was  an  heiress  of  fabu- 
lous wealth,  whose  possessions  would 
sensibly  enlarge  those  of  Lord  Erradeen, 
and  with  whom  it  was  an  understood  thing 
—  so  that  flirtation  with  him  was  gently 
discouraged  by  the  authorities.  And  he 
himself  did  not  perhaps  find  that  amuse- 
ment necessary  ;  for  everything  was  new 
to  him  —  his  own  importance,  which  had 
never  up  to  this  time  been  properly  ac- 
knowledged, and  still  more  the  importance 
of  others  with  whom  it  was  a  wonder  to 
the  young  man  to  feel  himself  associating. 
The  Underwood  crew  had  always  secretly 
angered  him,  as  undeniably  inferior  to  the 
society  from  which  he  felt  himself  to  be 
shut  out.  He  had  been  disgusted  by  their 
flattery,  yet  offended  by  their  familiarity, 
even  when  in  appearance  ban  camaradc. 
And  the  sense  of  internal  satisfaction 
now  in  having  attained  unmistakably  to 
"  the  best  people  "  was  very  delightful  to 
him,  and  the  air  of  good  society  a  contin- 
ual pleasure.  Probably  that  satisfaction, 
too,  might  fail  by-and-by,  and  the  peren- 
nial sameness  of  humanity  make  itself 
apparent.  But  this  did  not  occur  within 
the  first  season,  which  indeed  had  begun 
to  wane  of  its  early  glories  as  a  season, 
the  duke  being  gone,  and  other  princes, 
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high  and  mighty,  before  Walter  appeared 
in  it  at  all.  There  was,  however,  a  great 
deal  to  be  done  still  in  the  remnant  of  June 
and  the  early  part  of  July  :  the  heat,  the 
culmination  of  all  things,  the  sense  that 
these  joys  will  presently  be  over,  and  an- 
other season,  which,  in  its  way,  is  like 
another  lifetime,  departed  into  the  past, 
producing  a  kind  of  whirl  and  intoxicat- 
ing impulse.  People  met  three  or  four 
times  a  day  in  the  quickening  of  all  the 
social  wheels  before  they  stopped  alto- 
gether—  in  the  park  in  the  morning,  at 
luncheon  parties,  afternoon  receptions, 
dinners  —  two  or  three  times  in  the  even- 
ing—  town  growing  more  and  more  like 
the  "village,"  which  it  is  sometimes  jocu- 
larly called. 

Through  all  this  Walter  spent  a  great 
deal  of  his  time  with  Katie  Williamson. 
Society  flattered  the  probable  match.  He 
had  to  give  her  his  arm  to  dinner,  to 
dance  with  her,  to  talk  to  her,  to  get  her 
shawl,  and  call  her  carriage  ;  her  father, 
in  his  large,  good-humored  way,  accepting 
with  much  placidity  a  sort  of  superior 
footman  in  Lord  Erradeen.  "You  are 
younger  than  I  am,"  he  would  say  occa- 
sionally, with  a  laugh.  He,  too,  began  to 
take  it  for  granted.  It  could  not  be  said 
that  it  was  Lord  Erradeen's  fault.  He 
indeed  gave  in  to  it  with  a  readiness  which 
was  unnecessary,  by  those  continual  visits 
at  the  hotel,  luncheons,  dinners,  attend- 
ances at  theatre  and  opera,  which  certainly 
originated  in  his  own  will  and  pleasure. 
But  all  that  was  so  simple  and  natural. 
He  had  a  sincere  liking  for  Katie.  She 
was  a  refuge  to  him  from  the  other  society 
which  he  had  thrown  over.  Why  should 
he  refrain  from  visiting  his  country  neigh- 
bors? There  seemed  nothing  in  the 
world  against  it,  but  everyttiing  in  its  fa- 
vor. They  asked  him  to  be  sure,  or  he 
would  not  have  gone.  Mr.  Williamson 
said,  "We'll  see  you  some  time  to-mor- 
row," when  they  parted  ;  and  even  Katie 
began  to  add,  "  We  are  going  to  the  So- 
and-so's  ;  are  you  to  be  there  ?  "  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural,  more  easy.  And 
yet  a  girl  who  had  been  properly  on  l>er 
guard,  and  a  young  man  particular  not  to 
have  it  said  that  he  had  "  behaved  ill  "  to 
a  lady  would  have  taken  more  care.  Had 
Katie  had  a  mother,  perhaps  it  would  not 
have  been  ;  but  even  in  that  case,  why 
not?  Walter  was  perfectly  eligible.  Sup- 
posing even  that  there  had  been  a  sowing 
of  wild  oats,  that  had  not  been  done  with 
any  defiance  of  the  world,  and  it  was  now 
over;  and  the  Erradeens  were  already  a 
great    family,   standing    in    no    need  of 
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Katie's  fortune  to  bolster  them  up.  The 
mother,  had  she  been  living,  would  have 
had  little  reason  to  interfere.  It  was  all 
perfectly  natural,  suitable  in  every  way, 
such  a  marriage  indeed  as  might  have 
justified  the  proverb,  and  been  "  made  in 
heaven." 

It  would  be  scarcely  correct  to  say,  as 
is  sometimes  said,  that  the  last  to  know  of 
this  foregone  conclusion,  were  the  parties 
chiefly  concerned.  It  might  indeed  be 
true  in  respect  to  Walter,  but  not  to  the 
other  principal  actor,  who  indeed  was  per- 
fectly justified  in  her  impression  that  he 
was  a  conscious  agent  throughout,  and 
intended  everything  he  was  supposed  to 
intend.  Katie,  for  her  part,  was  not  un- 
aware of  the  progress  of  events  upon 
which  all  the  world  had  made  up  its  mind. 
She  expected  nothing  less  than  to  be 
called  upon  to  decide,  and  that  without 
any  great  delay —  perhaps  before  she  left 
town,  perhaps  shortly  after  her  return 
home  —  whether  or  not  she  would  be  Lady 
Erradeen.  She  did  not  think  of  the  cor- 
onet upon  her  handkerchief,  as  Julia  Her- 
bert had  done,  but  of  many  things  which 
were  of  more  importance.  She  frankly 
avowed  to  herself  that  she  liked  Lord  Er- 
radeen ;  as  to  being  in  love  with  him,  that 
was  perhaps  a  different  matter.  She  was 
much  experienced  in  the  world  (or  thought 
herself  so)  though  she  was  so  young; 
having  had  no  mother,  and  feeling  herself 
the  natural  guide  of  her  other  less  enlight- 
ened parent.  And  she  was  very  fond  of 
her  father.  She  could  "turn  him  round 
her  little  finger."  Wherever  she  wished 
to  go  he  went;  whatever  she  wished  to 
do,  he  was  ready  to  carry  out  her  wishes. 
She  was  not  at  all  sure  that  with  a  hus- 
band she  would  have  half  so  much  of  her 
own  way.  And  Katie  liked  her  own  way. 
She  could  not  fancy  herself  blindly,  fool- 
ishly in  love  as  people  were  in  books ;  but 
she'liked  Lord  Erradeen.  So  far  as  that 
went  it  was  all  simple  enough  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  there  were  mysteries  about 
the  family,  and  Katie  scorned  and  hated 
mysteries.  Suppose  he  should  ask  her  to 
believe  in  the  warlock  lord  ?  Katie  knew 
what  would  follow;  she  would  laugh  in 
his  face,  however  serious  he  might  be. 
To  her  it  would  be  impossible  to  believe 
in  any  such  supernatural  and  antiquated 
nonsense.  She  felt  that  she  would  scorn 
even  the  man  who  was  her  husband  did 
he  give  faith  to  such  fables.  She  would 
not  listen  to  any  evidence  on  the  subject. 
Sometimes  words  had  dropped  from  him 
which  sounded  like  a  belief  in  the  possi-; 
,  bility  of  such  influences.    To  think  tha 
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she,  Katie,  should  have  to  defer  to  super- 
stition, to  be  respectful  perhaps,  of  ab- 
surdity such  as  this  !  That  she  would 
never  do.  But  otherwise  she  allowed  in 
her  sensible,  much-reasoning,  composed 
little  mind,  that  there  was  very  little  to 
object  to  in  Lord  Erradeen. 

Walter  himself  was  not  half  so  ready  to 
realize  the  position.  He  liked  Katie,  and 
had  not  been  much  accustomed  to  deny 
himself  what  he  liked  even  in  his  days  of 
poverty.  He  did  not  see  now  why  he 
should  not  take  the  good  with  which  the 
gods  provided  him  in  the  shape  of  a  girl's 
society,  any  more  than  in  any  other  way. 
He  was  a  little  startled  when  he  perceived 
by  some  casual  look  or  word  that  he  was 
understood  by  the  world  in  general  to  be 
Katie's  lover.  It  amused  him  at  first: 
but  he  had  so  just  an  opinion  of  Katie 
that  he  was  very  sure  she  had  no  disposi- 
tion to  "  catch  "  him,  such  as  he  had  not 
doubted  Julia  Herbert  to  have.  He  might 
be  vain,  but  not  beyond  reason.  Indeed 
it  was  not  any  stimulus  to  vanity  to  be  an 
object  of  pursuit  to  Julia  Herbert.  It  was 
apparent  enough  what  it  would  be  to  her 
to  marry  Lord  Erradeen,  whereas  it  was 
equally  apparent  that  to  marry  anybody 
would  be  no  object,  unless  she  loved  him, 
to  Katie.  And  Katie,  Walter  was  sure, 
betrayed  no  tokens  of  love.  But  there 
were  many  things  involved  that  did  not 
meet  the  common  eye.  Since  he  had 
floated  into  this  new  form  of  "influence," 
since  he  had  known  the  girl  whom  it  would 
be  so  excellent  for  the  Erradeen  property 
that  he  should  marry,  a  halcyon  period 
had  begun  for  Walter.  The  angry  sea  of 
his  own  being,  so  often  before  lashed  into 
angry  waves  and  convulsions,  had  calmed 
down.  Things  had  gone  well  with  him: 
he  had  come  into  the  society  of  his  peers; 
he  had  assumed  the  privileges  of  the  rank 
which  up  to  this  time  had  been  nothing 
but  a  burden  and  contrariety.  The  change 
was  ineffable,  not  to  be  described  ;  noth- 
ing disturbed  him  from  outside,  but,  far 
more  wonderful,  nothing  irritated  him 
within.  He  felt  tranquil,  he  felt  ^^^^^/.-  he 
had  no  inclination  to  be  angry;  he  was 
not  swayed  with  movements  of  irritation 
and  disgust.  The  superiority  of  his  soci- 
ety was  perhaps  not  sufficient  to  account 
for  this,  for  he  began  to  see  the  little 
ridicules  of  society  after  a  month's  expe- 
rience of  it.  No,  it  was  himself  that  was 
changed;  his  disturbances  were  calmed; 
he  and  his  fate  were  no  longer  on  contrary 


stand  on  a  calm  eminence  and  look  back 
upon  the  angry  waters  which  he  had  es- 
caped with  a  shiver  at  the  dangers  past, 
and  a  sense  of  relief  which  was  indescrib- 
able. If  he  could  get  Katie  to  marry  him 
that  calm  perhaps  might  become  perma- 
nent. There  would  be  no  guilt  in  doing 
this,  there  would  be  no  wrong  to  any  one. 
And  then  he  thought  of  Oona  on  the 
beach,  looking  after  his  boat.  What  was 
she  thinking  then,  he  wondered?  Did 
she  ever  think  of  him  now?  Did  she  re- 
member him  at  all?  Had  she  not  rather 
dismissed  that  little  episode  from  her 
mind  like  a  dream?  He  sighed  as  he 
thought  of  her,  and  wondered,  with  wist- 
ful half-inquiries;  but,  after  all,  there  was 
no  ground  for  inquiries,  and  no  doubt  she 
had  forgotten  him  long  ago.  Other  ques- 
tions altogether  came  into  his  mind  with 
tlie  thought  of  Katie  Williamson.  If  he 
married  her  would  not  all  the  elements  of 
evil  which  he  had  felt  to  be  so  strong, 
which  had  risen  into  such  force,  and 
against  which  he  had  been  unable  to  con- 
tend—  would  they  not  all  be  lulled  for- 
ever? It  would  be  no  yielding  to  the 
power  that  had  somehow,  he  no  longer 
reasoned  how,  got  him  in  its  clutches: 
but  it  would  be  a  compromise.  He  had 
not  been  bidden  to  seek  this  wealthy 
bride,  but  in  his  heart  he  felt  that  this 
way  peace  lay.  It  would  be  a  compromise. 
It  would  be  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
family.  Her  wealth  would  add  greatly  to 
the  importance  of  the  house  of  Erradeen. 
And  if  he  made  up  his  mind  to  a  step 
which  had  so  many  advantages,  would  it 
not  in  some  sort  be  the  signing  of  a  treaty, 
the  establishment  of  peace?  He  thougfit 
with  a  shudder,  out  of  this  quiet  in  which 
his  spirit  lay,  of  those  conflicts  from  which 
he  had  escaped.  He  was  like  a  man  oa 
firm  land  contemplating  the  horrors  of  the 
stormy  sea  from  which  he  had  escaped, 
but  amid  which  he  might  be  plunged  again. 
It  was  possible  that  the  disposition  ia 
which  that  sea  itself  should  be  braved, 
rather  than  accept  its  alternative,  might 
return  to  him  again.  But  at  the  present 
moment,  in  full  enjoyment  of  so  many 
pleasures,  and  with  the  struggles  of  the 
former  period  in  his  mind,  he  shuddered 
at  the  prospect.  Katie,  it  seemed  to  him, 
would  be  a  compromise  with  fate. 

The   other  person    most    deeply   con- 
cerned —  to  wit,   Mr.  Williamson  —  was 
t  in  a  state  of  rapture,  and  chuckled  all  day 
!  lonir  over  tiie  prospect.     He  would  have 


des.     It  seemed  to  the  young  man  that    had  Lord  Erradeen  with  them  wherever 


the  change  all  about  and  around  him  was 
something    miraculous.     He    seemed    to 


they  went.     Not  a  doubt  on  the  subject, 
not  a  possibility  that  all  was  not  plain 
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sailinor,  crossed  his  mind.  There  was  no 
courtship  indeed  between  them,  such  as 
was  usual  in  his  own  more  animated  class 
and  ajje.  It  was  not  the  fashion,  he  said 
to  himself,  with  a  laus^h  ;  but  what  did  the 
young  fellow  come  for  so  constantly  if  it 
were  not  Katie?  "  It's  not  for  my  agree- 
able conversation,"  he  said  to  himself, 
with  another  guffaw.  When  a  young  man 
was  forever  haunting  the  place  where  a 
girl  was,  there  could  not  be  two  opinions 
about  his  motives.  And  it  would  be  very 
suitable.  He  said  this  to  himself  with  an 
elation  which  made  his  countenance  glow. 
To  think  of  losing  Katie  had  been  terrible 
to  him,  but  this  would  not  be  losing  Katie. 
Auchnasheen  was  next  door  to  Birken- 
braes,  and  they  should  have  Birkenbraes 
if  they  liked  —  they  should  have  anything. 
John  was  splendidly  provided  for  by  the 
business  and  all  the  immense  capital  in- 
vested in  it;  but  Katie  was  his  darh'ng, 
and  from  her  he  could  not  be  separated 
A  pretty  title  for  her,  and  a  very  good 
fellow  for  a  husband,  and  no  separation  ! 
He  thought,  with  a  sort  of  delighted  hor- 
ror as  of  some  danger  past,  that  she  was 
just  the  girl  tiiat  might  have  fallen  in  love 
with  a  lad  going  out  to  India  or  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  gone  with  him, 
whatever  any  one  could  say;  and  to  think 
by  the  good  guiding  of  Providence  she 
had  lighted  on  one  so  ideally  suitable  as 
Lord  Erradeen !  The  good  man  went 
about  the  world  rubbing  his  hands  with 
satisfaction.  It  was  all  he  could  do,  in 
his  great  contentment,  not  to  precipitate 
matters.  He  had  to  put  force  upon  him- 
self when  he  was  alone  with  Walter  not 
to  bid  him  take  courage,  and  settle  the 
matter  without  delay. 
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II. 

The  scientific  life  of  Alexandria  was 
not  dead  in  the  seventh  century,  and  many 
a  Greek  book  may  have  been  sent  from 
there  to  Fostat.  But  who  opened  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  untutored  sons  of  the 
desert  to  this  finest  bloom  of  a  highly  cul- 
tured intellectual  life.''  It  was  not  the 
Greeks,  for  the  Greeks  regarded  the  in- 
truders with  implacable  hostility,  and  their 
art  and  religion  very  soon  disappeared 
from  the  Nile  altogether ;  it  was  the  Greek- 
trained   Copts  who  performed  the  task; 


and  it  was  plain  from  a  deeper  investiga- 
tion into  the  various  branches  of  knowl- 
edge studied  by  the  Arabs  and  into  the 
scientific  lore  of  the  Egyptians,  that  the 
teachers  must  have  communicated  to  the 
pupils  not  only  Greek  science  but  many 
other  things  besides,  which  had  survived 
among  them  from  the  venerable  learning 
of  their  own  nation.  The  scholar  Jahja 
ben  Bitrik,  who  translated  Greek  words 
into  Arabic  for  MamQn,  expressly  asserts 
that  he  searched  every  temple  in  order  to 
bring  the  mysteries  of  the  philosophers  to 
the  light.  At  *Ain  Schems  (this  cannot 
be  Ba'albek,  but  must  be  the  Egyptian 
Heliopolis)  he  took  into  his  counsels  a 
dervish  of  great  insight  and  learning. 

At  Memphis  stood  the  temple  of  Im- 
hotep,  to  which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
of  their  own  Asklepios  (^sculapius). 
Here  was  found  the  medical  papyrus  pre- 
served in  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  it  is 
stated  in  the  great  handbook  of  Egyptian 
medicine,  the  Ebers  papyrus  of  one  hun- 
dred and- ten  large  pages,  now  in  Leipzig, 
that  the  collection  of  prescriptions  which 
it  contains  came  from  Sais  and  Heliopolis. 
It  was  this  last  town  that  contained  the 
"great  halls"  which  had  from  mythical 
times  been  used  for  clinical  purposes  by 
a  celebrated  faculty  of  medicine.  The 
Egyptians  were  the  most  famous  of  all 
physicians  in  antiquity,  and  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  under  the  Ptolemies  availed 
themselves  of  their  skill.  It  is  well 
known  how  highly  the  younger  Pliny  es- 
teemed his  Egyptian  doctor,  and  how  he 
tried  to  procure  for  him  the  rights  of  Ro- 
man citizenship.  In  the  pseudo-Hippoc- 
ratic  writings  there  are  many  prescrip- 
tions of  such  a  singular  character  (as,  for 
example,  how  to  know  whether  a  pregnant 
woman  will  bear  a  son  or  a  daughter,  etc.) 
that  they  must  all  have  been  invented  in 
one  place,  and  they  were  known  in  exactly 
the  same  form  to  the  ancient  Egyptians 
of  the  thirteenth  century  B.C.  The  Ebers 
papyrus  contains  a  particularly  interesting 
section  devoted  to  the  functions  of  the 
heart,  and  from  this  papyrus,  which  was 
written,  at  latest,  in  the  sixteenth  century 
B.C.,  it  appears  that  the  priestly  physicians 
of  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  recognized 
the  heart  as  the  centre  of  the  circulatory 
system,  and  referred  the  beating  of  the 
pulse  to  its  motions.  Now  no  one  who 
knows  that  Hippocrates  was  ignorant  of 
these  things,  and  that  it  was  at  Alexandria^ 
that  Herophilus  of  Chalkedon  noted  th^- 
rhythm  of  the  pulse  in  the  various  dis- 
eases, and  first  brought  out  its  connection 
with  the  heart,  can  resist  the  conclusion 
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that  Herophilus  really  learned  the  fact 
from  the  priestly  physicians  of  the  Nile, 
who  had  occupied  themselves  lonor  before 
his  time  with  the  physioloo:y  of  the  human 
body.  So,  too,  Erasistratus  of  Kios  fol- 
lowed in  the  steps  of  Egyptian  masters  in 
his  investigations  into  the  ramification  of 
the  nerves.  An  entire  section  of  the 
Ebers  papyrus  is  dedicated  to  this  matter, 
and  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  writings 
of  Galen  and  Dioskorides  shows  that 
both  these  men  borrowed  much  from 
Egyptian  medicine.  Surgery  certainly 
owes  to  Egyptian  physicians  its  doctrine 
of  ligaments,  and  its  art  of  putting  them 
on.  Our  greatest  operators  make  no  se- 
cret of  the  admiration  with  which  they 
are  filled  at  the  skilful  methods  practised 
under  the  Pharaohs  in  the  wrapping  of 
mummies.  I  have  seen  embalmed  bod- 
ies that  were  wrapped  in  linen  bandages 
more  than  four  hundred  metres  long. 
The  medical  works  of  the  Alexandrians 
did  not  remain  unknown  to  the  Arabs, 
but  they  studied  at  the  same  time  the 
writings  of  the  Egyptian  physicians.  The 
proof  of  this  is  found  in  an  anonymous 
Arabic  MS.  discovered  by  L.  Stern  in  the 
Library  of  Cairo.  This  MS.  and  espe- 
cially the  last  thirty  chapters  of  it,  which 
were  written  by  a  certain  Abn  Sahl  Isa 
ibn  Jahja,  contain  some  receipts  which 
may  be  regarded  as  translations  of  certain 
prescriptions  that  appear  in  the  Ebers 
papyrus,  and,  moreover,  the  author  refers 
constantly  to  a  book  of  Hermes  —  i.e. 
Tot,  the  ancient  Egyptian  god  of  science, 
whem  the  Ebers  papyrus  describes  as  the 
"  leader  of  the  physicians." 

The  origin  of  the  word  chemistry  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  disputation.  It 
used  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  ^//y;«(?j 
(fluidity),  but  great  difficulties  beset  this 
etymology;  and  it  has  certainly  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Arabic  word  of  similar 
sound,  chema  (secret),  for  it  was  already 
in  use   in  the  fourth    century  (Zosimos) 


The  only  remainin< 


is  that  chemistry 


means  simply  Egyptian  science,  for  Egypt 
was  by  its  own  inhabitants  in  the  remotest 
times,  and  among  the  Copts  down  till  af- 
ter the  foundation  of  Fostat,  called  in  the 
Memphite  dialect,  C/iefni,  Chame,  and 
Clianie  (pronounced  chami).  This  word 
chaine  means  in  Coptic  black,  and  that 
explains  why  chemistry  was  at  a  later  pe- 
riod called  the  "  black  art." 

If  we  look  over  ancient  Egypt,  we  find 
in  all  the  heathen  temples  laboratories  on 
whose  walls  receipt  after  receipt  was  chis- 
elled, and  papyri  in  which  drugs  are  men- 
tioned in  various  combinations  in  order 


to  be  made  up  as  specifics  for  the  cure  of 
disease.  The  weights  and  measures  of 
the  substances  to  be  mixed  are  indicated, 
and  these  seem  often  so  minute  that  their 
discrimination  must  have  been  impossible 
without  the  help  of  fine  instruments.  One 
of  the  hieroglyphics  referring  to  the  met- 
als has  a  representation  of  a  crucible. 
The  Egyptians  were  early  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  gilding,  and  they  made  metallic 
dyes  and  other  coloring  materials  which 
still  survive  after  thousands  of  years. 
Theophrastus  mentions  their  blue,  of 
which  many  evidences  have  come  down 
to  us.  Costly  paste  diamonds  were  made 
on  the  Nile,  and  various  metals  —  copper 
and  tin  (bronze),  gold  and  silver  (the  hie- 
roglyphic asem) —  were  skilfully  alloyed. 

Great  chemical  knowledge  is  presup- 
posed in  the  following  process,  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  the  Egyptian  dyers 
practised.  They  first  treated  the  web  with 
certain  liquids,  and  then  dipped  it  in  a  pot 
of  boiling  dye.  When  they  drew  it  out 
the  stuff  was  variously  colored,  though 
only  one  color  had  been  put  into  the  pot. 
The  earliest  indications  of  this  science, 
nay,  even  the  legends  that  treat  of  its 
origin,  point  to  Egypt.  Firmicus  Mater- 
nus  uses  the  word  chemistry  in  his  astro- 
logical works  (336  A.D.),  and  expresses  the 
wish  to  impart  what  the  divine  ancients 
had  learned  from  the  sanctuaries  of 
Egypt.  It  is  said,  though  the  statement 
is  certainly  disputable,  that  after  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Egyptians  in  296  A.D.,  Dio- 
cletian caused  this  book  to  be  destroyed, 
because  it  described  the  art  of  producing 
silver  and  gold  by  chemical  processes,  and 
so  gave  them  the  means  of  raising  new 
rebellions.  Among  the  Copts  the  chemi- 
cal science  of  their  forefathers  continued 
to  be  actively  prosecuted. 

Proof  of  this  are  not  wanting,  for  there 
is  preserved  at  Leyden  a  papyrus  which 
contains  a  long  series  of  chemical  re- 
ceipts in  the  Greek  language,  but  in  a 
style  corresponding  so  much  to  that  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  MSS.  that  this  MS.  must 
necessarily  be  considered  as  a  translation 
of  receipts  dating  from  the  age  of  the 
Pharaohs.  Among  them  are  found  re- 
ceipts for  assaying,  hardening,  and  color- 
ing gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  etc. 
The  Arabs  learned  what  was  known  to 
the  Copts  about  these  things,  and  when 
they  developed  it  further  they  produced 
that  science  which  is  known  among  us 
still  as  "chemistry  "  —  />.,  the  Egyptian 
science.  Alchemy  is  nothing  else  than 
cheihy^  with  the  Arabic  article  al. 

Algebra  is  also  an  Arabic  word,  dcnot« 
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ing  the  science  of  combining  the  sepa- 
rated. The  Moslems  in  Cairo  zealously 
cultivated  it,  and  after  they  came  to  know 
Euclid  they  became  great  mathematicians 
on  the  basis  of  the  writings  of  Claudius 
Ptolemasus,  and  also  great  astronomers 
and  geographers.  In  this  province,  too, 
they  owe  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  more 
than  has  hitherto  been  acknowledged.  It 
is  by  no  means  accidental  that  the  great- 
est mathematicians  of  Hellenic  antiquity 
were  styled  pupils  of  the  Egyptians,  or 
that  it  was  said  of  them  that  they  had 
lived  on  the  Nile.  Thales  (600  B.C.)  is 
reported  to  have  measured  the  height  of 
the  pyramids  by  their  shadow.  Pythag- 
oras lived  long  in  Egypt,  and  studied 
particularly  at  Heliopolis.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  master  of  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage, and  Onuphis  and  Sonchis  are  men- 
tioned as  his  principal  teachers.  In  the 
same  city  of  scholars  was  trained,  under 
Nektaulbos  I.,  Eudemosof  Knidos  (1357), 
who  discovered,  among  other  things,  that 
a  pyramid  was  the  third  part  of  a  prism 
whose  base  and  height  were  equal.  It  is 
well  known  that  Euclid  wrote  his  "  Ele- 
ments "  in  Alexandria,  under  the  first 
Ptolemy  (Soter).  The  great  Erastosthe- 
nes,  who  was  the  first  to  measure  a  merid- 
ian of  the  earth,  owed  his  success  in 
doing  so  to  the  previous  investigations 
made  in  that  department  by  the  Egyptians, 
who  were  already  able  to  give  with  tolera- 
ble accuracy  the  distance  in  a  straight 
line  from  Alexandria  to  Tyana.  In  all 
this  there  is  nothing  that  is  new  to  mathe- 
maticians, but  few  of  them  have  any 
acquaintance  with  the  records  that  make 
known  to  us  the  state  of  mathematical 
science  among  the  Egyptians  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  millennium  B.C. 
The  Rhind  papyrus,  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  may  be  termed  a  hand- 
book of  ancient  Egyptian  mathematics. 
It  was  written  by  a  certain  Aahmesu,  un- 
der one  of  the  last  Hykso  kings,  and 
shows  that  the  science  of  ancient  times 
continued  to  exist  even  under  the  hated 
conquerors.  The  Heidelberg  Egyptolo- 
gist Eisenlohr  has  published  this  remark- 
able codex  and  a  translation  of  it,  with 
the  assistance  of  Kantor,  the  well-known 
authority  on  the  history  of  mathematics. 
Some  of  the  mistaken  renderings  of  these 
scholars  —  easily  excusable  on  account  of 
the  great  difficulty  of  the  matter  —  have 
been  pointed  out  in  a  most  acute  and 
stimulating  paper  by  L.  Rhodet,*  which 


*  Journal  Asiatigue,    septierae  serie,   tome  xviii. 
1881,  p.  154  sqq. 


we  recommend  to  the  attention  of  all 
mathematicians.  The  Rhind  papyrus  es- 
tablishes the  remarkable  fact,  that  certain 
processes  of  reckoning  used  by  the  writer 
of  that  very  ancient  document  are  iden- 
tical with  processes  found  among  the 
Greeks,  and,  through  them,  among  the 
Arabs  and  the  Western  mathematicians 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  whom  the  writings 
of  the  Arabs  were  made  known,  for  the 
most  part,  by  Jewish  scholars.  When  we 
find,  for  example,  the  arithmetical  proc- 
ess of  the  "false  stating  "to  have  been 
practised  from  the  time  of  Aahmesu 
(about  1700  B.C.)  down  to  the  sixteenth 
century  A.D.,  that  seems  remarkable 
enough  ;  but  it  is  more  astonishing  still  to 
find  that  certain  examples  of  progression 
which  extort  a  smile  from  us  on  account 
of  the  heterogeneous  character  of  their 
arrangement,  are  contained  in  the  writings 
of  Fibonacci  (Leonardo  von  Pisa),  about 
the  year  1200  a.d.,  in  exactly  the  same 
form  in  which  they  are  given  by  Aahmesu. 
This  fact,  discovered  by  Rhodet,  is  so  re- 
markable, so  easily  understood,  and  so 
striking  to  the  eye,  that  it  will  interest 
even  the  lay  mind.  The  Egyptian  exam- 
ple is  stated  thus  :  — 

Scribes 7 

Cats 49 

Mice 343 

Measures  of  corn  .         .         .       2.041 
Bushels.        ....     16,807 


19,607 
That  is,  there  are  7  scribes,  and  every 
scribe  has  7  cats  (49);  and  every  cat 
catches  7  mice  (343) ;  and  every  mouse  in 
a  given  time  eats  7  measures  of  corn 
(2,401);  and  every  measure  when  sown 
produces  7  bushels  (16,807).  How  much 
is  the  whole  }  19,607. 

This  example,  or  a  similar  one,  appears 
to  have  been  the  basis  of  that  of  Fibo- 
nacci. Nay,  as  far  as  concerns  the  fig- 
ures, it  would  be  identical  with  it,  had  not 
the  Italian  carried  the  progression  a  step 
further  than  the  Egyptian  has  done.  Ac- 
cording to  Fibonacci,  it  runs  thus:  7  old 
wives  go  to  Rome,  and  every  wife  has  7 
mules  (49);  and  every  mule  carries  7  sacks 
(343),  and  in  every  sack  are  7  loaves 
(2,401).  For  every  loaf  there  are  7  knives 
(16,807),  and  every  knife  has  7  sheaths. 
How  much  is  the  whole  ?  137,258.  With- 
out the  last  step,  the  result  in  both  cases 
would  have  been  the  same.* 

*  Before  writing  these  lines  I  met  with  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  same  sort  which  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  a  case  of  progression  like  the  one  mentioned 
above,  but  applied  to  real  circumstances.     The  follow- 
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We  cannot  go  further  into  these  things 
here,  but  we  must  mention  that  the  great 
geographer,  astronomer,  and  mathemati- 
cian, Claudius  Ptolemseus,  who  was  not 
born,  as  was  formerly  beh'eved,  in  Pelu- 
sium,  but  in  Ptolemais,  a  town  situated  on 
the  upper  Nile,  and  consequently  in  the 
heart  of  Egypt,  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  science  of  the  priestly  scholars  of  the 
Nile.  He  seems  to  have  made  his  ob- 
servations, not  at  Kanopus,  but  in  the 
Serapeum  at  Alexandria.  The  previous 
work  of  Eudoxos  of  Knidos,  who,  accord- 
ing to  authentic  evidence,  had  attended 
the  college  at  Heliopolis  from  366  to 
364  B.C.;  of  Eratosthenes,  of  the  great 
Hipparchus,  of  Marinus  of  Tyre,  and 
others,  all  lay  to  his  hand.  He  knew  the 
maps  of  the  Milesian  Anaximander,  of 
Hekataeus  and  Aristagoras,  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  Egypt,  and  he  must 
have  been  able  to  take  a  much  wider 
sweep  than  the  Egyptian  priests.  His 
knowledge  of  peoples  and  countries  was 
certainly  not  derived  from  them,  but  from 
the  commercial  connections  of  the  Alex- 
andrians. But  still  he  found  among  his 
own  countrymen  much  that  could  be  made 
use  of,  and  when  the  Arabian  geographer 
Mas'udi  asserts  that  there  were  maps  in 
the  geographies  of  Ptolemaeus  and  Mari- 
nus of  Tyre,  which  were  painted  with 
colors,  the  statement  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  scanty  traces  of  ancient 
Egyptian  cartography  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  for  these  present  the  moun- 
tainous country,  in  which  the  gold-mines 
of  the  Pharaohs  were  situated,  in  lines  of 
very  clumsy  drawing,  but  with  variegated 
coloring.  The  colored  maps  which  Ma- 
mun,  who  studied  with  great  zeal  at  the 
college  at  Fostat  (t833),  published  with 
his  geography,  are  said  to  have  excelled 
those  of  Ptolemaeus  himself. 

It  is  known  that  the  great  syntaxis  of 
Ptolemaeus,  under  its  Arabic  name  of  Al- 
magest (jieyiarr]  —  i.e.,  the  greatest),  and 
the  tables  of  the  same  scholar,  were  early 
translated  into  Arabic,  and  were  not 
known  in  Europe  except  by  means  of  this 
version  before  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Then  for  the  first  time 
did  the  geography  of  the  great  Egyptian, 


ing  legend  is  associated  with  the  ancient  Berseba  (Well 
of  the  .Seven)  where  Abraham  rliisj  the  well  and  gar* 
Abimelech  7  trees  as  a  piecli,'e  of  the  alliance  concluded 
with  him:  "  Here  the  I'cni  Mnrr  dwelt  at  7  wells,  and 
every  well  had  7  mouths,  and  every  mouth  7  troughs, 
and  out  of  every  trough  drank  7  horses."  Shylock 
says : — 

*'  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 
I  would  not  draw  them  ;  1  would  have  my  bond. 
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and  the  not  very  successful  maps  of  Aga- 
thodaemon,  become  accessible  to  the  West 
in  their  original  Greek  form.  Thanks 
to  their  works,  the  Arabs  were  from  that 
century  onwards  far  in  advance  of  all 
other  peoples  in  mathematical  geography. 
They  knew  already  that  the  earth  was  a 
ball  and  moved  in  space,  though  they  still 
erroneously  looked  on  it  as  the  centre  of 
the  universe.  Abulfida  says,  for  exam- 
ple, that  if  two  persons  travelled  round 
the  earth,  the  one  going  in  an  easterly 
and  the  other  in  a  westerly  direction,  and 
if  they  met  again  at  the  spot  from  which 
they  had  started,  the  one  would  be  a  day 
before  and  the  other  a  day  behind  the 
time  of  the  ordinary  calendar.  Now  com- 
pare with  this  the  fact  mentioned  by  the 
too  early  deceased  Peschel,that  when  the 
first  ship,  the  "Victoria,"  made  in  1522 
the  voyage  round  the  world,  and  found  a 
day  wanting  in  the  ship's  reckoning,  the 
best  heads  despaired  of  discovering  a 
solution  for  this  simple  circumstance. 

Unfortunately,  our  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  astronomical  science  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians  is  so  limited,  that  it 
would  be  rash  to  try  to  pick  out  from  the 
writings  of  Ptolemaeus  all  that  he  owed 
to  the  learning  of  his  countrymen.  This, 
however,  can  be  easily  perceived,  that  he 
went  beyond  them  in  all  fields.  Unless 
we  are  to  assume  that  his  tables  have 
been  incompletely  preserved,  his  list  of 
kings  shows  that  he  intentionally  omitted 
much  that  he  might  in  his  time  have  found 
in  the  archives  of  the  temples  on  the 
Nile;  for  while  he  enumerates  twenty 
Babylonian  kings,  ten  Persian,  and  thir- 
teen of  the  house  of  the  Ptolemies,  as 
well  as  the  Roman  emperors  after  Augus- 
tus, he  gives  no  list  whatever  of  the  Pha- 
raohs. His  doctrine  of  the  eccentricity 
and  epicycles  of  the  planets,  which  passed 
current  down  to  a  late  period  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  connects  itself  with  the  previ- 
ous labors  of  Apollonius  of  Perga  and 
the  great  Hipparchus,  and  is  consequently 
associated  only  indirectly  at  the  best  with 
Egyptian  ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
may  affirm  that  Eudoxos's  theory  of  the 
spheres  is  connected  with  Egyptian  ideas, 
because  he  was  educated  in  the  school  of 
the  priests  at  Heliopolis,  and  because 
the  astronomers  of  the  Nile  had  long  be- 
fore his  time  reduced  the  a|)parenlly  arbi- 
trary courses  of  the  planets  to  the  form 
of  a  circle  in  a  way  similar  to  his  concep- 
tion. Aristotle  speaks  of  very  ancient 
observations  of  the  planets  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Babylonians;  and  Seneca  says 
expressly  that  it  was  Eudoxos  that  first 
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i  brought  the  knowledge  of  the  planetary 
motions  from  Egypt  to  Greece.  Accord- 
ing to  this  same  Eudoxos,  every  planet 
had  to  move  through  a  number  of  spheres, 
or  transparent  ball  shells,  all  concentric, 
but  moving  in  different  directions.  He 
believed  there  were  twenty-six  of  these 
in  all.  This  number  was  subsequently 
increased  by  Aristotle  to  fifty-five.  "We 
read,"  says  a  great  modern  scholar,  "of 
the  geometrical  phantasy  of  the  ancients, 
which  looked  on  space  as  being  filled  with 
fifty-five  transparent  balls  turning  on  dif- 
ferent axes  in  different  ways  and  in  dif- 
ferent periods,  but  they  left  unsolved  the 
problem  of  connecting  these  apparently 
irregular  movements  together  under  a 
single  law." 

If  we  look  into  their  extant  writings, 
we  find  that  they  thought  the  universe  to 
be  occupied  by  seventy-five  spheres. 
These  are  frequently  mentioned,  and  their 
importance  indicated  in  passages  of  the 
so-called  Lekennu  texts  on  the  kings' 
graves  of  Bibau-el-Muliik,  which  have 
been  published  and  excellently  comment- 
ed on  by  the  Geneva  Egyptologist,  Na- 
ville.  They  were  termed  Kert\  and  distin- 
guished either  by  the  general  sign  for 
abode  or  dwelling,  or  by  the  circle  O. 
The  seventy-five  forms  of  divinity  (here 
termed  Ra)  have  their  dwelling-place  in 
them  and  fill  them  full.  The  spirit  of  the 
Highest  occupies  them,  proceeds  from 
them,  and  lives  in  them  in  blessed  peace. 
They  can  hardly  be  anything  else  than 
the  ball-shells  of  Eudoxos.  They  must 
be  thought  of  as  flying  clouds  clear  as 
crystal.  In  the  mythological  astronomi- 
cal representations,  found  on  the  ceiling 
of  halls  sacred  to  the  gods,  deity,  enter- 
ing the  sensible  world  as  a  star,  moves  in 
a  golden  boat  on  their  surface.  Accord- 
ing to  pantheistic  conceptions,  Ra  is  he 
in  whom  all  the  spheres  are  united,  who 
comprehends  them  all  in  himself,  and  fills 
them  with  his  being.  In  this  connection 
Naville  recalls  the  saying  of  Damascius, 
"  The  whole  kosmos  is  the  kosmical  God, 
for  he  embraces  all  kosmical  spheres  in 
himself."  The  learned  Syrer  states  ex- 
pressly that  this  saying  was  derived  from 
ancient  traditions,  and  by  that  he  means 
those  of  the  Egyptians,  for  we  know  that 
he  owes  the  best  part  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge to  Theon  of  Alexandria,  and  Ammo- 
nius  the  Egyptian. 

Some  texts  of  old  date  appear  to  indi- 
cate that  astronomers  under  the  Pharaohs 
already  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  Norwegian 
Lieblein   has   carefully  collected  all   the 


information  bearing  on  that  matter;  but 
for  many  reasons  we  cannot  consider  the 
remarkable  facts  he  adduces  as  results 
of  astronomical  observation.  The  astro- 
nomical writings  and  tables  of  the  ancient 
horoscopists  are  lost,  but  we  gather  that 
they  contained  surprisingly  extensive 
knowledge,  for  Diodorus  states  that  the 
Egyptian  astronomers  knew  how  to  calcu- 
late the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  with 
unerring  accuracy,  and  according  to  Diog- 
enes Laertius,  there  were  observed,  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-two  of  the  moon.  The  Egyptians 
were  acquainted,  as  Lepsius  most  ably 
proves,  with  the  fixed  stars.  According 
to  their  view,  the  earth  sat  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  and  all  the  stars  journeyed 
round  her. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  go  into  the 
other  branches  of  knowledge  cultivated 
by  the  Arabs.  Their  philosophy,  as  is 
known,  was  entirely  dependent  on  Aris- 
totle, whose  works,  like  those  of  Ptolemse- 
us,  were  brought  to  the  West  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  part  by  means  of  Arabic 
translations.  We  know  so  little  of  the 
philology  of  the  Egyptians  that  we  must 
forbear  trying  to  find  in  the  philological 
works  of  the  Arabs  what  they  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  Egyptians.  VVhat  is  best 
in  the  Greek  philosophers  was  arrived  at 
by  themselves  independently,  but  still 
much  might  be  added  to  Teichmuller's 
able  account  of  the  Egyptian  teaching  in 
Hekataeus.  In  the  writings  of  the  Neo- 
Platonists,  we  have  ourselves  come  across 
many  things  unconditionally  Egyptian. 
In  Arabic  tracts  also,  like  that  of  Hermes 
on  the  human  soul,  there  are  many  re- 
markable resemblances  to  ideas  which  we 
find  in  earlier  times  expressed  by  Egyp- 
tian priests.  The  religion  of  the  Mussul- 
mans came  to  Egypt  ready-made  and 
complete  along  with  its  confessors.  The 
Koran  has  been  much,  thoroughly,  and 
more  or  less  ably  and  profoundly  com- 
mented on  in  that  country,  but,  naturally, 
always  in  a  purely  Arabian  sense.  But 
in  Cairo  many  outward  things,  especially 
the  forms  taken  by  beneficence  and  the 
funeral  rites,  connect  themselves  with 
customs  and  usages  that  grew  on  ancient 
Egyptian  soil,  and  were  rooted  in  Moslem 
life  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Copts.  One  of  these  customs  was  that  of 
attaching  schools  as  pious  foundations  to 
temples.  In  the  earliest  times  we  find  all 
seminaries  of  science  of  which  hieratic 
manuscripts  make  mention,  closely  asso- 
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ciated  with  the  temples  of  the  gods.  The 
most  important  of  these  institutions  flour- 
ished on  the  territory  of  tlie  Necropolis  of 
Thebes,  and  belonged,  together  with  the 
famous  library  which  bore  the  inscription 
"Hospital  of  the  Soul,"  to  the  Memno- 
mium  of  Ramses  II.  But  in  the  resi- 
dential part  of  Thebes  also,  scholastic 
institutions  were  maintained  in  connection 
with  the  greatest  sanctuary  of  the  king- 
dom. The  pupils  educated  at  them  meet 
us  often  under  the  name  of  scholars  of 
the  town  of  Ammon,  and  it  is  now  estab- 
lished that  the  colleges  of  Heliopolis  and 
Sais  were  connected  with  the  temples  of 
those  towns.  Every  sanctuary  had  landed 
property,  and  was  put  into  an  excellent 
position  by  the  endowments  provided  by 
Pharaoh  and  private  benefactors,  and 
often  by  claims  to  pious  services.  The 
real  and  movable  estate  of  the  temples 
and  schools  was  largely  increased,  espe- 
cially by  the  lavish  generosity  of  Ramses 
the  Third,  and  it  may  be  compared 
throughout  with  the  ankdf  {s\ng.  wakf), 
the  foundations  in  which  Cairo  is  pecul- 
iarly rich,  but  which  have  been  subject  to 
State  supervision  since  Mohammed  'Ali. 
Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  determine  in 
what  form  the  heathen  custom  preserved 
itself  in  passing  through  the  Christian 
period  into  the  Moslem.  It  is  usual,  in 
the  transition  of  a  people  from  one  reli- 
gion to  another,  for  important  institutions 
of  the  old  doctrine  to  be  completely  abol- 
ished, while  matters  of  unessential  detail 
are  often  willingly  retained  and  live  long 
in  oral  tradition  as  popular  superstitions. 

In  this  way  the  worship  of  cats,  which 
were  held  high  and  holy  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  has  survived  to  the  present 
day,  though  in  an  ever  feebler  and  feebler 
form.  The  kadi  was  obliged,  not  very  long 
ago,  to  feed  homeless  mouse-catchers  for 
the  most  part  at  his  own  cost,  and  even  to- 
day meat  is  laid  out  for  them  every  after- 
noon in  a  particular  courtyard  to  which 
they  flock.  The  great  sultan  Bebars  be- 
queathed a  garden  in  the  north  of  Cairo 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  cats  of  the 
town.  The  German  pilgrim  Arnold  von 
Harff  saw  a  soldier  sitting  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  observed  that  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  painfully  roasted  and  blinded 
rather  than  go  back  into  the  shade,  be- 
cause he  could  not  bring  it  into  his  heart 
to  disturb  the  sleep  of  a  cat  that  lay  in 
his  bosom. 

It  is  especially  remarkable,  however,  to 
find  this  survival  of  ancient  Egyptian  ani- 
mal-worship introduced  into  one  of  the 
most  important  religious  functions  of  the 
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Egyptian  Arabs,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
and  retained  in  it  to  this  day.  Pilgrimages 
to  particular  sanctuaries  were  already  cus- 
tomary in  the  age  of  the  Pharaohs.  Bu- 
bastis,  in  the  Delta,  is  mentioned  as  the 
shrine  of  the  most  important  of  these. 
At  that  place  was  situated  the  principal 
sanctuary  of  the  goddess  Sechet,  the 
daughter  of  the  sun-god  Pia,  who  was  rep- 
resented by  a  cat's  head,  as  the  Queen  of 
Love,  from  whom  passion,  lust,  and  festal 
intoxication  flowed  into  the  hearts  of  the 
pious.  Men  and  women  from  all  Egypt 
streamed  in  wild  licentiousness  to  her 
temple.  Seven  hundred  thousand  men, 
we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  went  to  Bu- 
bastis  every  year  and  brought  dead  cats 
there  for  burial;  and  this  statement  has 
been  completely  authenticated,  for  a  short 
time  ago  a  cat  graveyard,  containing  in- 
numerable bones  of  this  sacred  animal, 
was  discovered  in  the  heap  of  ruins  which 
rises  from  the  plain  of  Zakazik,  and  now 
constitutes  the  only  remains  of  the  fa- 
mous pilgrimage  city  of  Bubastis.  As 
seven  hundred  thousand  of  the  faithful 
went  to  Bubastis  under  the  Pharaohs, 
so  in  the  present  day  seventy  thousand 
Moslems  are  obliged  to  make  the  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca.  If  this  number  is  not 
complete,  then  Heaven  makes  up  the  dif- 
erence  by  sending  angels.  The  caravan 
begins  with  the  mahmal  of  Cairo,  and 
what  comes  next  in  the  long  procession 
immediately  after  the  camel-schech,  who 
every  year  makes  the  pilgrimage,  half- 
naked,  and  with  streaming  hair?  It  is 
the  father  of  cats,  or  schech  of  cats,  who 
carries  with  him,  in  baskets  hanging  on 
either  side  of  his  saddle,  as  many  cats  as 
he  can  accommodate  before  and  behind 
him. 

In  earlier  times  the  caravan  was  accom- 
panied by  a  mother  of  cats,  instead  of  a 
father  of  cats,  but  the  wife  has  been  sup- 
planted by  the  husband  in  consequence 
of  the  small  part  which  women  take  in 
the  pilgrimage.  Islam  has,  indeed,  gener- 
ally deprived  women  of  the  privileged 
position  which  was  granted  them  in  an- 
cient Egypt.  A  pilgrimage  similar  to  that 
of  Bubastis  is  at  present  celebrated  at 
Tanta.  It  is  attached  to  the  tomb  and 
commemoration  festival  of  the  saint  Sejjid 
Ahmed-el-Bedawi.  Popular  festivals,  on 
as  great  a  scale  as  those  of  the  time  of 
the  Pharaohs,  are  associated  with  the  reli- 
gious celebration,  and  we  have  ourselves 
seen  whole  boatfuls  of  women  of  ill-lame 
going  to  the  fair  of  Tanta,  who,  as  soon 
as  tliey  met  another  boat,  uttered  those 
singular,  shrill  screams  with  which  under 
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emotional  excitement,  whether  gay  or  sad, 
they  rend  the  ear.  These  women  conduct 
themselves  in  general  not  much  more 
decently  than  their  predecessors  at  the 
pilgrimage  to  Bubastis. 

In  the  graveyard  of  Cairo  the  Egyptian 
arch^ologi^t  will  find  many  traces  of  pre- 
Christian  times.  The  Greeks  burnt  the 
dead  ;  the  Christians  disliked  mummifying 
the^;  for  example,  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient saints  of  the  Coptic  Church  desired 
to  see  his  body  saved  from  that  process  ; 
and  so  the  art  of  the  Colchytes,  Para- 
shistes,  and  Taricheutes  became  lost;  but 
just  as  Memphis  and  Thebes  had  their 
necropolis,  so  Cairo  has  its  city  of  the 
dead.  Of  course  this  is  situated  in  the 
east  of  the  town,  and  not,  according  to 
ancient  Egyptian  usage,  in  the  west. 
This  circumstance  is  partly  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  locality,  and  partly  to  the 
altered  estimate  set  upon  the  various 
quarters  of  the  heavens,  for  the  Moslems 
have  quite  different  ideas  on  this  point 
from  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  latter 
gave  the  first  rank  to  the  south,  the  home 
of  the  Nile,  on  which  the  weal  and  woe 
of  their  country  depended ;  and  since  they 
likened  the  fate  of  the  soul  to  the  course 
of  the  sun,  and  thought  the  boat  of  day 
received  the  immortal  part  of  man  in  or- 
der to  disappear  with  it  at  night  in  the 
under  world,  the  necropolis  was  naturally 
placed  in  the  west  of  the  town.  So  too 
the  sarcophagus  chambers  in  the  pyra- 
mids were  placed  in  the  west,  because 
Osiris  lived  in  the  west.  To  the  Moslems 
on  the  Nile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  east  is 
the  most  honorable  quarter.  To  the  east 
the  face  is  always  turned  in  dying,  for  in 
the  east  lies  the  holiest  of  holy  places, 
Mecca  with  its  Ka'aba.  Besides,  the 
Arabs  formed  an  intelligent  economical 
estimate  of  the  nature  of  the  country 
conquered  by  them,  to  which  Arrian  refers 
in  the  first  verse  of  a  series  of  distichs 
which  he  caused  to  be  engraved  on  the 
Great  Sphinx:  — 

God  founded  here  this  far-shining  work  of  art 
That  carefully  guards   the  field's  wheat-pro- 
ducing plain. 

The  habitations  of  the  dead  were  placed 
in  the  desert  in  order  not  to  diminish  the 
cultivable  land  of  the  living,  and,  as  is 
also  well  established,  in  order  to  protect 
the  corpse  from  the  overflow  of  the  river. 
The  mummies  would  have  been  injured 
by  the  water,  and  experience  may  have 
taught  the  priestly  physicians  that  nox- 
ious exhalations  rise  from  flooded  grave- 
yards after  the  abatement  of  the   flood. 


So  the  Karafe,  as  the  Cairenes  term  their 
necropolis,  lies  in  the  east  and  south- 
east of  the  town,  and  on  desert  ground. 
Hither  every  Friday  come  the  Moslem 
citizens  before  sunrise,  pronounce  a  sare 
from  the  Koran  over  the  grave  of  their 
dead,  and  distribute  dates,  bread,  and  the 
like,  to  the  poor.  Then  the  belabe  and 
durahuke  (violins  and  kettledrums)  are 
played,  and  the  visit  to  the  graveyard  be- 
comes a  feast.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
conducted  themselves  in  exactly  the  same 
way. 

On  stated  days  the  survivors  visited 
the  tombs  of  their  departed  friends,  sac- 
rificed, banqueted,  played  the  harp,  and 
sang,  and  invited  their  acquaintances  to 
entertainments  at  home.  At  the  grave  of 
Neferhotep  in  Thebes  (sixteenth  century 
B.C.)  may  be  seen,  cut  in  the  stone,  the  song 
of  the  harper  who  was  appointed  to  play  at 
such  festivities,  and  this  song  shows  how 
a  certain  fresh  delight  in  life  mingled  with 
the  feelings  about  death  that  were  preva- 
lent among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who 
celebrated  their  festivals  more  boister- 
ously than  most  other  peoples.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  Anacreontic  verse  :  "  The 
present  day  is  here  for  the  heart  to  enjoy ; 
who  knows  what  the  next  may  bring?"  or 
of  the  Horatian  "  Carpe  diem,"  and  the 
whole  ode  on  Leuconoe,  when  one  hears 
the  harper  singing  at  the  tomb  of  Nefer- 
hotep in  celebration  of  the  festival  of  the 
Prophet:  "Bring  me  sweet-scented  oint- 
ment, and  balsam,  and  twine  with  garlands 
of  flowers  the  breast  and  arms  of  thy 
much-loved  sister,  who  attaches  herself 
affectionately  to  thee.  We  will  sing  songs, 
we  will  strike  the  harp  before  thy  face. 
Lay  aside  all  care,  and  think  only  of  joy 
till  the  day  of  our  departure  draws  near. 
Then  shall  we  arrive  and  find  peace  in 
the  kingdom  where  silence  reigns."  Is  it 
accidental  that  the  singers  who  accom- 
pany the  corpse  of  deceased  Mussulmans 
are  often  blind,  like  the  musicians  who 
officiated  in  the  funeral  rites  of  ancient 
Egypt?  And  who  knows  the  ancient 
Egyptian  representations  of  the  women 
who  made  the  lamentations  for  the  dead 
—  who  has  read  what  Herodotus  has 
written  about  the  Egyptian  mourning 
women  —  without  being  reminded  of  it  all 
when  he  sees  the  women  of  modern  Cairo 
who  attend  a  funeral  smear  their  breast 
and  brow  with  mud,  raise  their  arms,  and 
strike  their  head  with  their  hands  ?  When 
we  meet  such  a  funeral  procession,  we 
may  well  believe  that  our  *'  to-day "  is 
united  without  interruption  with  the  days 
of  Neferhotep.     The  mourning  women  at 
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the  funeral  of  deceased  Cairenes  appear 
to  be  the  direct  successors  of  those  whom 
we  see  on  innumerable  sculptures,  strik- 
ing their  forehead  with  loud  lamentations. 
To  what  Arabic  song  must  we  refer  the 
Linos -song,  which  Herodotus  heard 
among  the  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  and  in 
Cyprus,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been 
called  Mancros  on  the  Nile  ?  Perhaps 
the  melody  often  sung,  beginning  "  Das 
ja  lelli,"  may  be  taken  for  it. 

As  in  the  celebrations  of  mourning  so 
in  those  of  joy,  ancient  and  modern  are 
mingled.  One  of  the  most  licentious  fig- 
ures in  the  popular  festivals  of  Cairo  car- 
ries an  emblem  which  was  of  much  im- 
portance in  many  a  celebration  in  the  time 
of  the  Pharaohs,  and  works  with  it  in 
mad  play.  It  owes  its  name  to  Saladin's 
vizier  Karakusch.  The  snake-charmers 
whom  one  meets  in  the  open  streets  and 
at  all  popular  festivities,  form  a  family  in 
which  the  secret  of  taming  poisonous  ad- 
ders, of  driving  them  out  of  the  course,  of 
making  them  dance,  etc.,  has  been  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  for  thousands  of 
years.  Every  child  knows  of  the  tricks 
which  the  magicians  of  Pharaoh  played 
before  Moses  ;  but  we  possess  also  a  satir- 
ical papyrus  of  the  time  of  Ramses  III., 
on  which  we  see  in  front  of  the  "  Sublime 
Porte,"  the  palace  of  the  king,  a  ram  and 
an  ass  playing  lute  and  harp,  and  a  croc- 
odile practising  magic  on  a  snake.  Re- 
ceipts for  driving  noxious  animals  from  a 
house  are  found  ui  the  Ebers  papyrus. 
Lane  asserts  that  the  modern  snake- 
charmers  carry  about  with  them  only 
snakes  from  which  they  have  previously 
extracted  the  fangs. 

The  same  scholar  tells  of  an  institution 
which  existed  in  Cairo  not  long  since,  and 
in  which,  as  we  know  from  the  best 
sources,  many  still  living  Cairenes  took 
part.  All  the  guilds  and  trades  of  the 
town  had  their  president  or  schecho,  and 
even  the  common  thieves  recognized  such 
an  officer  over  them.  People  often  went 
to  him  to  recover  stolen  goods  and  bring 
the  thieves  to  justice,  and  they  commonly 
succeeded  with  his  help.  Compare  with 
that  the  following  passage  which  we 
borrow  verbatim  from  "  Diodorus  of 
Sicily  :  »  — 

It  was  ordained  that  those  who  practised  the 
avocation  of  thief  should  inscribe  their  names 
with  the  president  of  the  thieves.  If  they  Irul 
stolen  anything,  they  had  at  once  to  confess 
what  they  liad  done  and  show  him  their  l)ooty. 
The  robbed  person  was  then  required  to  send 
to  this  president  of  thieves  a  written  statement 
of  all  the  things  he  had  missed,  and  mention 
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place,  day  and  hour  of  their  disappearance. 
In  this  way  everything  was  easily  found,  and 
the  robbed  person  received  his  lost  property 
on  paying  a  fourth  of  it.  As  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  theft  entirely,  the  lawgiver  thus  in- 
vented a  means  of  getting  back  what  was  stolen 
in  return  for  a  certain  redemption  money, 
which  was  willingly  paid. 

How  remarkable  is  the  long  duration  of 
this  apparently  absurd  custom  ! 

Unquestionably  ancient  Egyptian  is 
also  a  part  of  the  calendar  which  is  still 
in  use  among  the  Cairenes  to-day.  From 
the  variable  nature  of  the  Moslem  lunar 
year,  the  periodical  feasts  fall  at  different 
times  in  different  years,  and  it  is  natural 
that  the  present  Egyptians  should  prefer 
using  the  Coptic  calendar  to  their  own,  in 
the  case  of  feasts  that  depend  on  regu- 
larly recurring  natural  events,  because 
the  Coptic  calendar  is  founded  on  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  solar  year,  which  was  also 
made  the  basis  of  our  own  calendar  by 
Julius  Cassar.  Many  religious  and  super- 
stitious usages  of  the  Mussulmans  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  Christian  feast- 
days  in  the  Coptic  calendar.  For  exam- 
ple, the  forty-nine  days  of  the  chamsin,  or 
hot  S.  VV.  wind,  are  placed  in  the  period 
between  the  third  day  of  the  Coptic 
Easter  feast  and  Whitsunday.  Again, 
the  commencement  of  the  rising  of  the 
Nile  is  fixed,  not  according  to  the  Mos- 
lem calendar,  but  according  to  the  Coptic, 
and  many  an  ancient  Egyptian  survival 
continues  in  the  celebration  of  this  natu- 
ral event.  Stern  has  shown  in  his  paper 
on  the  Nile-stele  of  Gebel  Silsile,  that  the 
two  Nile  feasts  instituted  by  Ramses  II. 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  predecessors  of 
those  which  are  celebrated  in  the  metrop- 
olis of  Egypt  to-day.  The  one  is  the 
Night  of  the  Drop,  which  always  falls 
on  the  nth  Bauneh(i7th  June),  when  the 
Nile  is  at  its  lowest;  the  other,  the  Cut- 
ting of  the  Dam,  is  fixed  according  to 
the  state  of  the  water.  They  are  two 
months  apart,  just  like  the  festivals  men- 
tioned on  the  Nile-stele  of  the  age  of  the 
Pharaohs.  We  learn  from  the  classical 
writers  (Herodotus,  Strabo,  Pliny)  that 
the  amount  of  taxation  was  determined 
every  year  after  the  abatement  of  the 
overflow,  and  that  for  a  fruitful  year  it 
was  counted  necessary  that  the  water 
should  have  reached  a  height  of  fourleea 
to  sixteen  ells.  Who  does  not  know  of 
the  "Father  Nile"  in  the  Vatican  sur- 
rounded by  sixteen  genie  children  as  al- 
legorical incorporations  of  these  sixteen 
ells?  The  desired  height  of  the  water 
here    mentioned    was,   as    Aristidcs   ex- 
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pi*essly  states,  indicated  by  the  Nile-gauge 
at  Memphis,  and  we  know  that  this  gauge 
was  transferred  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile  to  the  right,  or  more  precisely  to  the 
island  Roda,  opposite  Fostat,  and  that  it 
has  retained  its  importance  for  the  whole 
country  to  this  day.  We  have  treated  in 
another  place  of  the  cutting  of  the  dam 
and  the  feast  connected  therewith.  Here 
we  shall  only  add  that  some  primitive 
usages  are  still  associated  with  it.  One 
of  the  chief  of  these  is  the  preparation  of 
a  cone  of  earth,  called  El-Arus  —  i.e.,  the 
bride,  which  is  so  placed  on  the  dam  that 
the  rising  flood  must  wash  it  away  from 
eight  to  fourteen  days  before  it  reaches 
its  height.  The  circumstance  that  a  little 
corn  is  put  on  the  top  of  it  shows  that  it 
had  originally  the  significance  of  an  offer- 
ing. And,  in  fact,  its  recurrence  appears 
to  stand  in  close  connection  with  the  an- 
cient custom  of  throwing  an  offering  into 
the  Nile  shortly  before  the  commence- 
ment of  its  rising.  This  was  practised  in 
heathen  times  at  Memphis,  for  Pliny  tiien- 
tions  that  at  the  Nile  feast  called  Neilsa, 
a  gold  or  silver  dish  was  thrown  by  the 
priest  into  the  so-called  source  of  the  Nile 
at  Memphis. 

The  following  story  which  Ibn  Ajas  has 
preserved,  is  well  known.  Shortly  after 
the  foundation  of  Fostat  by  'Amr,  the 
Nile  refused  to  rise,  and  the  Copts  wished 
to  throw  into  the  water  a  maiden,  the 
usual  offering  cast  annually  into  the  arms 
of  the  river,  for  they  tho'ught  the  Nile 
would  not  rise  unless  it  received  this  its 
customary  tribute.  When  the  flood  still 
delayed  coming,  the  commander  went  to 
the  caliph,  and  informed  him  of  the 
circumstance.  The  messenger  returned, 
bringing  a  letter  from  Omar,  which  'Amr 
was  directed  to  cast  into  the  river.  This 
was  done,  and  on  the  very  next  night  the 
water  rose  to  the  necessary  level  of  six- 
teen ells.  The  caliph's  letter  contained 
the  following  words :  "  To  the  blessed 
Nile  of  Egypt.  If  thou  hast  hitherto 
flowed  only  according  to  thine  own  pleas- 
ure, then  suspend  thy  rising;  but  if  thou 
obeyest  the  commands  of  the  Most  High 
God,  then  we  pray  him  to  increase  thy 
flood."  This  story  is  certainly  founded 
on  fact,  for  in  the  days  of  the  trustworthy 
Makrissi  (f  1442)  the  Christian  part  of  the 
population  of  Cairo  still  threw  a  casket 
containing  the  finger  of  a  saint  into  the 
Nile,  in  order  to  move  it  to  a  favorable 
rise.  But  when  we  remember  that  those 
who  are  said  shortly  after  the  foundation 
of  Fostat  to  have  pressed  for  the  offering 
of-  a   virgin    were    Christians,   and    that 
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human  sacrifices  were  actually  practised 
among   the    heathen    Egyptians,   we   feel 
ourselves  compelled  to  infer  some  trans- 
position or  distortion  in  the  narrative  of 
Ibn  Ajas.     The  overflow  of  the  Nile  was 
naturally  not  less  impatiently  waited  for 
in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  than  in  the 
seventh  century  a.d.  and  in  our  own  day, 
and   from   the   character  of   the   ancient 
Egyptian   cultus   we    must    assume    that 
shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the 
rising  of  the  Nile  great  processions  took        m 
place,  and  many  kinds  of  offerings  were       ^ 
made.     These  must  have  been  addressed        ^ 
to  the  Nile-god  Hapi,  and  to  Osiris.    71ie 
latter  was  considered  the  great  aboriginal^__^ 
power  that  ruled  ail  things  and  awakened       9 
all  fresh  life,  working  and  producing  every-       V 
thing  in  the  under  world,  and  by  conse- 
quence also  in  the  Nile,  moving  through 
the  abode  of  the  dead,  and  raising  his  own 
to  new  life.     In  pantheistic  texts  Osiris 
is  called  the  Nile,  and  just  as  he  brings 
light   out  of  darkness,  and  animates  the 
dead  to  fresh  exertions,  and  withered  veg- 
etation to  new  bloom,  so  also  he  makes 
the  river  of  Egypt  to  rise  in  its  season. 

These  ideas  are  contained  likewise  in 
the  Christian  teaching  of  the  Copts;  but 
since  the  Copts  could  not  look  on  a 
heathen  deity  as  anything  but  a  demon, 
they  transferred  his  divine  energy,  which 
was  displayed  most  actively  in  the  regu- 
larly recurring  rise  of  the  river,  to  their 
own  holy  Orion.  In  a  Christian  Egyptian 
papyrus,  written  in  Greek  hexameters, 
and  belonging  apparently  to  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century  A.D.,  the  following  passage 
occurs  in  an  exorcism:  "Come  to  me, 
holy  Orion,  thou  who  resteth  in  the  north, 
thou  who  movest  the  flood  of  the  Nile 
and  minglest  it  with  the  sea."  This 
formula  is  very  like  heathen  Egyptian 
ones  of  the  same  kind,  and  it  may  be  here 
mentioned  that  in  texts  belonging  to  the 
period  of  the  Pharaohs  Osiris  is  addressed 
as  the  constellation  of  Orion.  A  dis- 
guised Osiris-worship  had  thus  certainly 
continued  among  the  Copts  up  till  the 
Mussulman  invasion,  and  when  we  hear 
of  the  offerings  of  many  sorts  which  the 
ancient  Egyptians  threw  into  the  Nile 
{e.g,^  the  dish  already  mentioned),  we  may 
safely  assume  that  the  Copts  had  not  yet 
renounced  this  custom  of  their  ancestors 
when  'Amr  built  Fostat.  We  cannot,  in- 
deed, attribute  to  them  the  offering  of  a 
real  maiden,  a  virgin  of  flesh  and  blood, 
but  when  we  find  in  Porphyry  a  statement 
of  Manetho  to  the  effect  that  the  Egyp- 
tians had  in  earlier  times  sacrificed  men 
in  great  numbers,  and  that  Amasis  had 
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abolished  this  horrible  custom  and  sub- 
stituted wax  figures  for  the  men,  we  may 
perhaps  discover  in  this  some  clue  to  the 
solution  of  the  enigma.  What  the  Copts 
proposed  must  have  been  to  throw  into 
the  river  the  wax  statue  of  a  maiden  with 
certain  ceremonies,  but  'Amr  thought  he  | 
could  not  tolerate  this,  because  as  a  mo- 
notheistic Arab,  the  foe  of  images,  he  did 
not  wish  to  owe  anything  to  an  idol. 
Perhaps  the  bride  which  the  Arabs  at  the 
present  day  make  out  of  the  Nile  mud 
may  be  considered  the  successor  of  the 
wax  figure.  This  guess  wins  some  sup- 
port from  the  accounts  found  in  the  hiero- 
glyphic texts  of  the  ceremonies  practised 
at  the  Nile  feasts.  According  to  these 
texts  the  image  of  Hathor,  whose  fair 
bosom  was  uncovered  on  a  certain  day 
before  the  worshippers,  was  carried  at 
the  time  of  the  Nile  rising  in  a  solemn 
procession  to  Edfu  in  order  to  visit  her 
son  Hor  Hud  there.  At  this  peculiar 
season  the  goddess  Neith  is  said,  accord- 
ing to  the  Feast  Calendar  of  Esne  (on  13 
Epiphi),  to  bear  her  son  anew.  Her  head 
is  seen  as  she  lies  bearing  him,  stretched 
in  the  water. 

The  image  of  a  goddess  (Neith)  thus 
appears  actually  to  have  been  placed  in 
the  river  during  the  rising.  Most  of  the 
statements  in  these  texts  relate  to  cere- 
monies observed  with  the  images  of  dei- 
ties. Perhaps  the  custom  practised  by 
Ciiristians  in  the  time  of  *Amr  is  con- 
nected with  this  usage;  perhaps  we  must 
see  in  it  another  ceremony  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Osiris,  into  which  we  can- 
not enter  further  here.* 

A  tear  of  Has,  when  her  heart  was 
breaking  with  anxiety  for  the  return  of 
her  husband,  fell,  according  to  the  belief 
of  heathen  times,  into  the  river  and  made 
it  swell,  and  then,  after  Horus  had  con- 
quered Set  (the  dry),  it  brought  back  the 
husband  (Osiris-Nile)  to  the  mourning 
wife  (the  earth  longing  for  fertilization); 
but  this  tear  the  Arabs  have  converted 
into  the  "divine  drop,"  which,  as  they 
think,  causes  the  rising  of  the  Nile. 

*  In  the  nineteenth  Upper  Egyptian  province,  that 
of  the  Oxyrynchites  of  the  Greeks,  whose  sacred  ani- 
mal, the  first  (Jxyrynclios,  was  closely  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Osiris,  Horus  is  said,  after  he  overthrew 
Set,  tlie  enemy  of  his  father  Osiris,  to  have  cut  off  liis 
leg  and  given  it  to  the  priests  of  the  merchet,  or  (;ic- 
cording  to  D.tmichen's  explanation  of  the  wurd)  ob- 
servatory of  the  Nile  rising.  Now,  an  animal's  log  is 
said  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  river  by  these  priests 
as  an  offering,  but  that  circumstance  is  Kusceptible  of 
another  explanation  than  tiiat  just  suggested.  This 
animal's  leg  is  called  nlodsch  or  arodsch,  and  it  is  |)os- 
sible  to  take  this  word  of  Ibn  A  ia»  for  the  Arabic  A-^/r/ij, 
and  in  that  case  the  offering  o\  a  leg  is  a  comnnitation 
for  the  offering  o/a  bride  or  a  young  maiden  {harm). 
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The  inquirer  in  Cairo  thus  finds  the  old 
in  the  new  everywhere,  in  art,  in  science, 
in  civil  and  public  life.  The  physical  law 
of  the  conservation  of  matter  is  true  also 
of  the  acquisitions  of  the  mind.  They 
seem  to  disappear,  vanish,  and  go  to  noth- 
ing, but  they  are  only  forgotten,  and  in 
reality  transmute  themselves  into  new 
and  no  longer  recognizable  forms,  or  dis- 
appear perhaps  temporarily  under  dust  or 
behind  clouds.  But  they  still  live  and 
work  on,  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  joys 
of  the  investigator  to  seek  and  recognize 
them  under  rubbish  heaps  or  in  thick 
wrappings.  What  an  enjoyment  it  is  to 
search  through  Cairo  for  the  remains  of 
antiquity!  May  those  to  whom  it  is  to- 
day given  to  guide  the  destinies  of  the 
Nile  valley,  not  forget  that  with  every 
monument  of  ancient  Egypt  they  destroy, 
they  destroy  a  part  of  her  greatness. 
History  eschews  wreaths,  but  flourishes 
the  whip,  and  she  has  engraved  on  her 
tables  in  much  deeper  letters  the  destruc- 
tive work  of  the  Vandals  than  all  their 
brave  and  glorious  deeds. 


KATTY  THE 

see  life  ? 


From  Temple  Bar. 
FLASH. 


"Do  I  see  life?  is  it.?  Well,"  hesi- 
tatingly, "  I  might  say  I  do.  Yes.  A 
good  few  sorts  and  conditions  of  people 
come  under  my  ken  here." 

"It  must  be  awfully  interesting,  Mrs. 
Smith,  to  one  who  has  an  eye  for  charac- 
ter as  you  have," 

"  Character! "  echoed  the  prison  ma- 
tron. "  In  one  sense  of  that  word  it  is  a 
microscope  —  bless  your  soul  —  and  not 
an  eye  1  shall  have.  It's  very  little  of 
that  sort  of  character  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Grange.  Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  oh, 
me,"  she  sighed,  pulling  a  huge  grey 
stocking  out  of  her  pocket,  "  I  fairly  tell 
you  I  am  never  but  pulled  between  laugh- 
ing and  crying  with  them." 

The  speaker  was  Mrs.  Smith,  the  ma- 
tron of  prison,  which  is  situated  on 

the  north  side  of  Dublin,  a  tall,  handsome 
woman  between  forty  and  filty  years  of 
age.  The  habit  of  command  was  distinctly 
to  be  read  in  her  comely,  benevolent  face, 
and  her  large,  gray  eyes  expressed  in  al- 
most equal  j)roporlions  a  keen  sense  of 
humor  and  a  tjuick  sympathy.  The  fine, 
classic  shape  of  her  iiead  with  its  masses 
oi  grizzled  hair  was  not  altogether  con- 
cealed by  her  cap;  and  a  close-fitting 
black  dress,  with  snowy  collar  and  cuffs, 
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gave  her  a  quasi-clerical  look.  The  eyes 
were  perfectly  wonderful :  one  would  pick 
out  Mrs.  Smith's  face  among  thousands 
for  the  eyes  alone,  and  the  extraordinary 
power  with  which  they  seemed  to  be  en- 
dowed.    She  had  been  matron  for  a  long 

time  of  the prison,  and  was  devoted 

to  her  work.  It  was  currently  said  and 
believed  that  she  had  a  special  gift  in  the 
way  of  subduing  and  managing  the  most 
violent  and  abandoned  of  the  habituds  of 
the  Grange,  as  the  prison  was  nicknamed 
by  them.  That  she  had  a  deep  and  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  human  nature,  amount- 
ing almost  to  divination,  was  universally 
conceded.  She  was  a  widow  and  child- 
less, and  had  held  her  present  position  for 
upwards  of  eighteen  years,  from  choice 
rather  than  necessity,  as  she  possessed  a 
small  competence  of  her  own. 

"  They  are  extremely  witty  and  amus- 
ing, I  know,"  remarked  the  visitor.  "  I 
very  often  read  the  police  reports." 

"  The  police  reports  !  "  said  Mrs.  Smith, 
raising  her  large  eyes  from  the  knitting- 
needles  which  her  skilled  fingers  wene 
making  to  click  rapidly.  "Ah,  my  dear  ! 
They  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
people  themselves  !  What  reporter  could 
describe  their  faces,  and  the  humors  of 
them  ?  I  would  not  give  a  half-hour  of 
them,  as  I  see  and  hear  them  in  this  place, 
for  a  barrowful  of  reports.  Tell  me,  did 
I  see  you  since  young  Katty  died  1  It's  a 
couple  of  months  since." 

"  No,  you  did  not.  I  never  heard  of 
young  Katty.  What  about  her,  Mrs. 
Smith?" 

"  I  wonder  if  I  have  time  to  tell  you 
before  the  suppers.?"  questioned  the  ma- 
tron, glancing  at  the  clock  on  her  sitting- 
room  chimneypiece.  "Oh,  yes,  plenty. 
Well,  let  me  see,  it  was  either  in  the  end 
of  March  or  the  early  days  of  April  that 
one  Monday  I  was  down  as  usual  to  the 
front  to  meet  Black  Maria,  as  they  call 
the  prison  van.  I  was  speculating  to  my- 
self how  many  old  acquaintances  it  would 
bring  in.  They  are  what  1  like  best,  are 
old  friends,  especially  when  they  arrive  by 
way  of  the  Black  Maria.  I  am  not  at  all 
fond  of  seeing  fresh  faces,  least  of  all 
young  ones,  coming  here  by  that  convey- 
ance." 

"  I  suppose  you  do  meet  the  same  peo- 
ple over  and  over  again  ?  " 

"Just  wait  till  I  tell  you.  It  was  the 
bitterest  east  wind  blowing  I  ever  felt  in 
my  life,  and  the  miserable  dozen  of 
wretches  that  got  out  of  the  van  seemed 
to  be  pierced  to  their  very  hearts  with  it. 
And  when  I  tell  you  that  every  one   of 


them  were  old  acquaintances  —  for  that 
matter,  the  two  Katties  were  sent  in  for 
their  hundred  and  fiftieth  time  —  you  may 
imagine  we  weren't  very  shy  with  one  an- 
other. You  may  well  wonder.  Old  Katty 
and  young  Katty  —  for  they  were  mother 
and  daughter,  and  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  tell  which  of  them  was  the  biggest 
drunkard  or  had  the  worst  tongue  —  were 
up  for  the  hundredth  and  fiftieth  time  for 
the  same  offence." 

"  What  was  that,  pray  ?  " 

"Drunk  and  disorderly,  profane  lan- 
guage, and  beating  the  police,"  answered 
the  matron,  quoting  the  charge  sheet. 
"  It's  generally  all  of  it,  sometimes  only 
drunk  and  disorderly;  but  they  hardly 
ever  'go  quietly.'  The  young  one!  let 
me  see.  The  doctor  said,  the  day  she 
died,  she  was  not  above  four-and-twenty ; 
every  bit  as  bad  as  the  mother,  regular 
Dublin  ones  !  born  in  the  Coombe,  and  I 
am  told,  though  I  can't  say  it's  true,  that 
neither  of  them  ever  crossed  the  River 
Liffey  in  her  life.  I  don't  think  you  could 
find  people  like  them  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  They  live,  wet  or  fine,  from 
morning  to  night  in  the  streets,  crouch  in 
some  archway  or  entry  ;  or  maybe  in  a 
night  refuge  at  night — according  to  the 
season  of  the  year.  Perhaps  a  friend 
gives  them  shelter  in  a  room  — that  is  to 
say,  their  own  length  on  the  floor." 

"  But  food  !  They  earn  nothing,  how 
do  they  eat?" 

"Oh!  they  do  —  you  mistake  —  these 
are  basket-women,  and  perfectly  respecta- 
ble women  too.  Don't  mistake  me  for  a 
moment,  they  are  women  of  good  charac- 
ter. They  hawk  oranges  or  anything  that 
chances  to  be  in  season,  and  that  gives 
them  an  excuse  for  stopping  people  in  the 
street  or  knocking  at  hall  doors.  They 
live  in  reality  by  black-mail.  They  terrify 
the  servants  by  their  awful  language  and 
threats  of  violence  —  and  as  they  are  no- 
toriously witty,  plenty  of  people  toss 
them  coppers  for  their  smart  answers.  A 
witty  tongue  is  a  fortune  in  this  country. 
People  will  forgive  anything  for  a  well- 
turned  answer.  Then  —  to  go  back  to 
the  two  Katties  —  food  was  of  small  con- 
sequence to  them.  Drink  was  what  they 
lived  on  —  whiskey  and  porter  were  the 
staple  of  their  diet.  And  on  this  occasion 
that  I  speak  of,  it  was,  as  1  told  you, 
the  hundred  and  fiftieth  time  they  were 
convicted.  Well,  there  they  were,  after 
being  locked  up  since  Saturday  night  — 
cold  and  shivering  and  sober,  but  as  gay 
as  larks  notwithstanding.  Young  Katty 
was  coughing  frightfully,  worse  than  ever 
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I  heard  her  before.  She  could  hardly 
speak  for  it.  Poor  thing!  The  mother 
had  a  basket  with  a  bunch  of  dead  rhu- 
barb in  it,  and  some  other  thing,  water- 
cress, I  think,  but  one  could  hardly  tell 
what,  it  was  so  withered.  She  dashed  up 
to  me  the  moment  she  saw  me. 

"  '  Ma'am,  Mrs.  Smit,  rale  glad  I  am  to 
see  ye  so  well'  —  with  a  grin  as  if  she 
were  delighted. 

"'That's  more  than  I  am  to  see  you, 
Katty,'  replied  I  very  stifiiy.  I  never 
could  endure  that  old  woman.  '  Your 
daughter's  cough  is  very  bad,  I  see.' 

"'Ay,  isn't  she  wretched,  ma'am? 
Hor'ble,  so  it  is.'  Then  without  ever 
changing  her  tone  of  voice,  '  Mrs.  Smit, 
ma'am,  buy  the  taste  o'  rhuba'b  fro' 
me,  ma'am,  will  you,  ma'am  ?  An'  luck  at 
here,  ma'am  :  she  '  —  indicating  her  daugh- 
ter by  a  backward  twist  of  her  head  — 
*  hasn't  two  rags  on  her,  ma'am  ;  throw  her 
an  owld  skirt  or  a  pedecoat-against  we  be 
goin'  out  this  day  four  weeks,  ma'am. 
D'ye  hear  that,'  she  yelled  all  of  a  sud 
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did,  it  was  to  join  in,  and  every  bit  as  bad 
as  the  mother.  Oh,  the  regular  Dublin 
women,  like  these,  could  astonish  you  in 
the  way  of  bad  language  —  the  ingenuity 
and  the  variety  of  the  horrible  talk  they 
possess.  Well;  old  Katty  went  off  at 
last  at  the  head  of  the  gang,  pretending 
not  to  know  her  way  in  the  passages  — 
she  that  is  far  more  familiar  with  and 
accustomed  to  them  than  I  am  —  and 
singing  with  the  most  awful  voice  you 
ever  heard  in  your  life,  — 

I  wisht  I  was  in  *  Harold's  Cross  — 
'Tis  there  I'd  get  me  skilly  an'  me  good  sthraw 
doss. 

"I  sent  the  daughter  to  the  infirmary 
straight,  and  there  she  remained  till  the 
last.  The  doctor  told  me  she  might  or 
might  not  get  well  enough  to  leave.  You 
can  never  tell  with  consumption.  She 
got  infirmary  diet,  and  I  sent  the  nuns, 
who  visited  and  nursed  in  the  infirmary, 
a  special  message  about  her.  The  moth- 
er   of  course    was  in    her    own   ward,  in 


den    to    the  gateman,  '  bloody  bones  wid    the    oakum    division.     The     young     one 
the  kays  there,  this  day  four  weeks  I'll  be  ]  seemed  for  a  time  better,  and   I  was  in 


shut  ov  you. 

"  '  Whist,  ye  owld  carrion,  shut  yer  head 
this  minit !  "  Young  Katty  said  this  cough- 
ing between  nearly  every  word. 

"  '  Buy  the  bit  o'  watergrass,  too,  Mrs. 
Smit,  ma'am,'  went  on  the  incorrigible 
old  woman,  not  taking  the  slightest  no- 
tice of  her  daughter's  correction,  'there's 
a  lady,  do.  I'll  lave  it  to  y'all  now  for 
eightpence,  an'  that  will  just  set  me  up 
again  wid  a  few  thrifies,  an'  I  goin'  out, 
eh,  ma'am  ?' 

"  '  Well,'  said  I,  'give  me  your  basket, 
Katty.  You  shall  have  the  eightpence. 
I  dare  say  I'll  be  able  to  find  some  old 
clothes  for  your  daughter,  though  indeed 
you  can't  pretend  that  withered  rhubarb 
is  of  any  use.  I  may  have  something 
ready  in  my  own  garden  by  the  time  you 
go  out  that  I  can  give  you.'  . 

"  '  Thank  ye,  ma'am.  Gobless  you  ! ' ; 
said  the  old  woman,  and  then  she  turned  I 
to  that  decent  woman  Mary  Dowd,  tlie 
head  wardswoman,  who  came  to  take 
them  to  be  bathed,  and  get  on  their  pris- 
on clothes,  and  in  almost  the  same  breath 
proceeded  to  rain  down  such  a  torrent  of 
iearful  language  on  her  and  all  the  people 
j)resent  that  1  had  to  order  her  solitary 
confinement  before  we  could  get  her 
stopped." 

"And  the  girl  —  young  Katty.  Did 
she  join  in  that?"  I 

"She    hardly    spoke  —  but   when    she  1 


hopes  she  would  be  able  to  leave  when 
her  time  was  up,  and  that  I  could  get 
her  into  a  hospital  in  town,  and  have  her 
cared  for,  when  one  day  I  got  word  to 
come  round  to  the  infirmary  wing.  Katty 
had  taken  a  serious,  bad  turn,  and  wanted 
to  see  me.  I  always  knew  I  was  a  favor- 
ite of  hers — any  way,  neither  she  nor  the 
old  mother  ever  used  any  bad  language  to 
me." 

"  Ah,  but  tell  me,  Mrs.  Smith,  was  that 
gratitude,  or  was  it  only  that  they  were 
afraid  of  you  ?  " 

"It  was  not  they  were  afraid  of  me  ;  for 
they  were  afraid  of  nothing  —  human  or 
divine.  Oh,  not  they,  indeed  !  Look  at 
the  way  they  behave  to  the  magistrates. 
Young  Katty  brought  a  brick  into  the 
Recorder's  Court  one  day,  and  fired  it  at 
poor  old  Sir  Frederick.  It  was  well  she 
missed  him.  She  hit  the  lion-and-unicorn 
that  was  hanging  up  behind  the  bench, 
and  brought  that  and  the  ten  command- 
ments all  clattering  down  together.  Ami- 
able, poor  old  man,  he  was  always !  All 
he  gave  her  in  addition  for  that  was  a 
month.  People  all  said  she  should  have 
got  six.  Poor  old  Sir  Frederick!  In- 
deed, I  often  think  he  understood  these 
creatures,  and  the  lives  they  live." 

After  a  pause  for  an  instant  the  matron 
resumed:  "I  went  up  at  once  to  the  in- 

*  A  local  workhouse. 
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firmary.  Katty's  bed  was  in  a  sunny  cor- 
ner, far  from  the  rest;  and  indeed,  one 
look  at  her  told  me  enough.  She  was 
much  worse  than  I  had  seen  her  yet. 
She  was  greatly  changed  ;  her  eyes  looked 
twice  the  size  they  used  to  be  ;  and,  poor 
creature  !  clean,  and  wholesomely  clad,  as 
she  was  only  when  she  was  with  us,  she 
was  a  well-looking  girl.  Poor  Katty ! 
She  never  said  a  word  —  not  one;  but 
from  the  instant  I  came  into  the  room 
her  eyes  never  left  my  face.  It  was  just 
like  the  look  of  some  dumb  thing,  a  dog, 
or  some  animal  —  in  pain. 

"'I'm  sorry  not  to  find  you  better, 
Katty,'  said  I. 

"She  made  no  answer. 

"'Are  you  in  pain?  Tell  me?' I  asked 
her. 

"  '  No,  ma'am,'  she  answered  ;  but  that 
very  moment  her  features  were  all  drawn 
and  twitching  with  the  pain  of  breathing. 
I  gave  her  some  lozenges  and  left  her. 
It  was  no  use  stopping,  and  I  was  wanted 
elsewhere.  The  next  day  I  was  on  my 
way  to  see  her  again.  The  nun  in  charge 
stopped  me  at  the  door. 

"  '  Mrs.  Smith,'  she  said,  *  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  this  creature.  I  am  at 
my  wits'  ends.  She  is  literally  in  the 
darkest  state  of  paganism.  I  wonder  if 
she  was  ever  as  much  as  baptized.  She 
has  not  an  idea  beyond  blasphemy,  and  I 
cannot  get  her  to  think  for  an  instant 
even  of  the  next  world.  She  does  not 
seem  to  hear  me  when  I  try  to  get  her  to 
understand  the  state  of  her  soul,  or  ask 
her  if  she  will  see  the  priest.  She  heeds 
you,  it  is  clear;  for  when  she  is  delirious 
all  through  the  night,  her  mind  runs  on 
nothing  else.  Try  and  say  something  to 
her,  will  you?  I  have  met  many  a  bad 
case,  but  Katty  seems  to  me  more  hope- 
less than  anything  in  my  experience.' 

"The  nun  was  really  in  distress.  I 
could  see  that,"  continued  Mrs.  Smith. 
"  I  went  over  to  the  bed.  Katty  was  in  a 
doze,  muttering  to  herself: 

"'Mrs.  Smit,  nice  lady!  Mrs.  Smit 
gem  me  lozenges;  I'll  keep  them  —  nice 
lady  ! '  She  woke  after  a  moment  or  two, 
and  looked  pleased  to  see  me.  I  took  a 
couple  of  oranges  out  of  my  pocket  and 
laid  them  on  the  bed.  Her  eyes  bright- 
ened up  at  that. 

"'What  did  you  pay  for  them?'  said 
she  suddenly. 

"  '  I  paid  threepence  for  the  two,  Kat- 
ty,' said  I.     '  I  thought  you'd  like  them.' 

"  '  They  chated  you  —  bloody  end  to 
them  1 '  said  she    quite    angrily.     'They 


chated  you,  so  they  did.  I  never  chated 
a  lady  —  never  ! ' 

"  •  Katty,'  said  I.  '  Do  you  know  that 
you  are  very  ill  —  very  ill  ?  ' 

"  She  turned  her  head  aside  with  a  sort 
of  indifferent,  impatient  air,  and  half 
j  closed  her  eyes.  '  Will  you  think  of  your 
soul,  Katty,  and  tell  Sister  Theresa  you 
will  see  the  priest?  Do,  my  girl !  Lis- 
ten now.  I  and  Sister  Theresa  will  say  a 
prayer  for  you,  and  you  will  join  us.' 

"We  knelt  down  beside  the  bed,  the 
nun  and  I,  side  by  side.  I'll  never  forget 
it,  though  I  have  been  at  many  a  queer 
scene  ;  and  we  began  the  act  of  contri- 
tion. I  took  Katty's  hands  and  joined 
them  together.  1  thought  I  saw  a  kind 
of  a  light  in  her  eye  as  1  did  it,  almost  as 
if  she  was  amused.at  me,  but  didn't  like 
to  contradict  or  be  disagreeable. 

"Poor  Sister  Theresa!  she  began  the 
prayer  —  *  Oh,  7ny  God,  I  atn  heartily 
sorry  for  having  offended  thee^ 

"  '  Offended,^  said  Katty,  obedient  to  a 
look  from  me.  '■And  I  detest  my  sins 
most  sincerely,^  said  the  nun.  But  Katty 
would  go  no  further.  The  joined  hands 
fell  asunder  helplessly  on  the  counter- 
pane. '  I  never  chated  a  lady,'  she  said, 
'no,  never ! ' 

"'Say  the  prayer,  Katty,'  said  I,  'for 
me,  now  —  and  I  detest  jny  sins.'' 

'"I  like  Mrs.  Smit,'  continued  Katty. 
'  Nice  lady  —  kind,  gem  me  lozenges  an' 

—  an'  oranges.  I  never  chated  a  lady; 
an'  the  crate  of  herrin'  —  ov  a  Saturda' 
night  —  always  gev  them  t'a  dacent  family 

—  always  ;  never  chated  a  lady  ! ' 

"  Her  eyes  closed  and  she  began  to 
strain  for  her  breath  so  painfully  that  I 
suddenly  bethought  me  of  the  mother, 
and  that  she  ought  to  be  sent  for,  so  I 
beckoned  overthe  wardsvvoman  and  bade 
her  go  round  to  the  exercise  ground  and 
bring  back  old  Katty  with  her,  telling  her 
at  the  same  time  that  the  old  woman  was 
to  be  warned  that  her  daughter  was  dy- 
ing. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  the  door  opened  and 
the  elder  Katty  shuffled  in.  She  looked 
very  clean  and  bright  in  her  prison  clothes 
and  cap;  she  bestowed  her  usual  grin 
upon  me,  and  trotted  straight  up  to  her 
daughter's  bedside. 

"'Katty,  alannah,  cordial !  What  way 
are  ye  the  day?'  cried  she,  all  in  one 
mouthful,  and  with  an  air  of  the  greatest 
possible  interest. 

"  Katty  never  even  unclosed  her  eyes; 
lay  without  offering  sound  or  sign.  The 
old   woman  looked  at  her  keenly  for  a 
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moment,  then  with  a  sudden  twist  of  her 
body,  she  turned  her  back  to  the  bed,  and 
with  the  very  same  voice  and  manner  ad- 
dressed me. 

" '  Ma'am,  Mrs.  Smit,  av  Katty  there,' 
pointing  over  her  shoulder  with  her  thumb, 
'  kicks,  ma'am,  sure  you  won't  forget  the 
owld  skirt  an'  the  pedecoat,  ma'am,  ye 
promised  her  goin'  out,  ma'am,  eh,  ma'am  ? 
Ye'll  gi'  them  ta  me,  ma'am,  an  th'  eight- 
pence,  ma'am,  will  ye  ma'am?'  coming  up 
close  to  me  as  she  spoke. 

"I  stepped  back  horrified.  'Begone 
out  of  my  sight,  you  wicked  old  wretch  ! 
Mary  ! '  I  cried  to  the  wardswoman,  '  take 
her  out  of  this  instantly.' 

"  The  old  monster  was  led  off  promptly. 
I  watched  her  till  the  infirmary  door  shut 
on  her.  When  I  turned  to  the  bed  again, 
there  lay  the  dying  girl,  her  eyes  wide 
open  and  looking  fixedly  at  me. 

'"Mrs.  Smit,  ma'am,'  she  said  in  a 
voice  I  never  remember  to  have  heard 
with  her  before,  '  av  I  die,  ma'am,  maybe 
you'd  give  the  owld  bird  the  bits  of  things 
you  promised  me  ;  ma'am,  she'll  be  very 
lonely.' 

"'I  will  indeed,  Katty;  I  will,'  said  I. 
*I  promise  you  that,  my  girl.' 

"She  gave  me  a  look,  that  way,  just 
like  a  dog,  and  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep. 

"  I  stood  by  the  bed  for  a  minute  watch- 
ing her,  and  thinking  to  myself  what  a  pity 
it  all  was.  Sister  Theresa — poor  soul, 
the  one  thought  in  her  head  was  to  make 
Katty  repent  —  roused  me  by  laying  her 
hand  on  my  arm. 

"'Father  Clancy  says  it  is  a  case  of 
invincible  ignorance,  Mrs.  Smith.  Could 
not  you  try  and  get  her  to  say  a  prayer?  ' 

"  '  Ah,' said  I,  impatiently  almost,  'leave 
her  to  God,  sister  dear,  and  don't  tease 
her.     I    really   would   not  say  but   she'd 

come  off  better  than '  I  did  not  finish 

what  I  had  in  my  mind  to  say  to  her. 
The  warder  came  for  me,  and  I  left  them 
there. 

"  Katty  didn't  die  till  the  next  day.  I 
waited  to  see  her  go,  poor  girl.  To  the 
very  last,  a  word  of  prayer  she  would  not 
or  could  not  say.  What  meaning  could  it 
have  for  her,  born  in  the  Dublin  gutter 
and  brought  up  in  it  by  old  Katty  —  bless 
us  all !  I  sat  down  by  the  bed  and  took 
the  creature's  hand  in  mine  and  tried  to 
coax  her  to  follow  me  as  I  said  the  Lord's 
Prayer;  but  would  she?  'Hallowed  be 
Thy  name '  —  she  got  as  far  as  that  and 
then  stopped. 

"  '  Kind  lady,  Mrs.  Smit,  rale  lady  ! ' 

"  'Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  he  done.'* 


« '  Katty,'  said  I,  '  follow  me.  Say  ''Thy 
will  be  done." ' 

"  '  Ay,  ma'am,'  she  replied  blankly,  just 
like  a  child. 

"'Katty,'  said  I,  'you  are  dying;  think 
of  your  soul,  my  poor  girl.' 

" '  I  never  chated  a  lady  ! '  said  she. 

" '  Say  you  are  sorry  for  your  sins,'  said 
the  nurse,  stooping  over  her.  Katty  was 
at  the  last  gasp.  She  looked  away  from 
her  to  me.  '  Mrs.  Smit  —  a  lady  —  I 
never  chated  a  lady ! '  —  and  with  the 
words  on  her  lips  she  died. 

"Often  have  I  thought  since,  they  were 
at  once  her  apology  for  herself  living,  and 
the  only  fit  epitaph  for  her  dead.  The 
world  did  little  for  her,  and  why  should 
she  say  she  was  sorry,  indeed " 

Mrs.  Smith  went  off  into  a  brown  study, 
forgetting  even  to  think. 

"What  became  of  the  old  woman?" 
asked  the  visitor. 

"Old  Katty?  —  ah,  indeed  I  must  tell 
you.  Their  term  of  imprisonment  was 
up  the  day  after  the  girl  died.  And  the 
coroner's  inquest  was  held  the  very  morn- 
ing the  two  Katties  were  to  have  been 
discharged.  The  inquest  was  going  on, 
and  I  was  standing  for  a  moment  on  the 
steps  before  the  main  door,  just  waiting 
to  see  poor  Katty's  coffin  carried  out  be- 
fore I  started  for  the  city.  It  was  the 
loveliest  morning,  early  in  May,  as  soft 
and  charming  as  you  could  wish.  I  was 
just  looking  about  me  admiring  the  hedges 
and  listening  to  the  birds,  when  my  eye 
fell  on  a  woman  who  was  sitting  on  the 
bottom  step  before  the  door.  She  was 
keeping  her  head  turned  away  from  me  ; 
nevertheless  I  saw  her  face.  I  never  for- 
get any  one  I  have  once  had  reason  to 
know,  and  presently  I  said  :  '  Mary  Flan- 
agan ! ' 

"'Ma'am  !'  she  replied,  with  an  air  of 
distant  dignity,  '  might  I  make  so  bowld 
to  ask  how  you  know  me  name?' 

" '  Know  you,'  said  I  —  'I  ought  to 
know  you ! ' 

"'Dear  —  now,  Mrs.  Smith  —  ma'am,* 
said  she  in  a  most  scornful  tone  ;  '  but  it's 
yourself  has  the  fine  good  memory,  an* 
how  do  you  tell  me  ye  know  me,  ma'am?' 

'"What  impudence  you  have!'  said 
I.  'Didn't  1  have  you  here  for  three 
months?' 

"  Her  whole  voice  and  manner  changed 
at  once.  'A  small  taste  of  linen  out  of 
Arran  Quay  Chapel,  ma'am?'  she  ob- 
served. 

"'Yes,'  said  I,  'robbing  a  church  — 
that   was    it    exactly.    And   now,   Mary 
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Flanagan,  allow  me  to  ask  you  what  you 
are  doing  sitting  on  these  steps  ?  ' 

"  *  VVaitin'  for  me  husban',  ma'am  ;  he's 
widin  —  he's  wan  of  the  gintlemen  of  the 
jury.' 

"  I  said  no  more  to  her  after  that.  I 
could  not  trust  myself  to  speak  for  laugh- 
ing. In  a  little  while  the  poor  shell  of  a 
coffin  was  carried  out  and  laid  in  the  cart 
that  was  to  carry  young  Katty  to  the 
common  grave  in  Glasnevin  cemetery. 
The  old  woman,  once  more  dressed  in  her 
own  old  clothes,  walked  out  after  it  —  she 
barely  looked  at  me  as  she  passed  —  took 
her  place  behind  the  cart,  and  followed  it 
down  the  lane  —  praying  aloud  and  throw- 
ing up  her  arms  in  the  air  with  a  dramatic 
flourish.  '  Oh,  Lard,  be  marciful  to  her 
—  me  beautiful  Iamb  ! '  I  watched  the 
procession  down  the  lane.  As  it  ap- 
proached the  end  I  saw  some  boys  run 
out  of  the  cottages  and  add  themselves 
to  it,  mocking  the  old  woman's  gestures 
and  orisons.  I  saw  her  put  them  to  flight 
very  effectively;  then  a  minute  or  two 
afterwards  the  cart  turned  the  corner  and 
was  out  of  sight. 

"  I  was  about  to  go  in  and  lock  the 
wicket,  when  to  my  amazement  I  beheld 
the  well-known  figure  of  old  Katty  run- 
ning at  the  top  of  her  speed  towards  me 
and  waving  her  hand.  I  stood  still  — 
not  without  curiosity  and  anxiety  —  and 
waited  her  approach.  Not  until  she 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  steps  did  she 
halt.  Then  panting  and  breathless,  and 
with  her  rags  all  fluttering  like  so  many 
feathers,  she  gasped  out, — 

'"Mrs.  Smit,  ma'am  dear,  th'  eight- 
pence  y'  owe  Katty,  ma'am,  an'  the  bit  ov' 
an  owld  skirt  an'  pedecoat  ye  promised 
her,  an'  the  taste  of  rhuba'b  out  o'  yer 
own  garden.  Eh  !  ma'am,  ye'll  gi'  them 
ta  me,  an'  I'll  be  back  for  them  the  minit 
I  have  her '  —  pointing  backwards  towards 
the  funeral  — '  planted.' 

"She  turned  round  without  ever  wait- 
ing for  my  answer,  and  tore  off  down  the 
lane  to  overtake  the  cart. 

"  '  Laws  ! '  observed  Mary  Flanagan, 
who  was  just  that  minute  walking  away 
with  her  husband,  the  gentleman  of  the 
jury,    '  wudn't    them     ones     disgost    ye. 


ma'am  ? ' " 
"Did   she 

Mrs.    . 

things?" 
"Oh!  my 


come    back?"    questioned 
"  Did    you    give    her    the 


dear,"  sighed  Mrs.  Smith, 
that  she  did  —  she  came  back  the  very 
next  morning,  but  she  came  on  a  visit  of 
a  month,  and  she  arrived  in  the  Black 
Maria ! " 
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As  a  sequel  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Oxford  days,  I  have  permission 
to  publish  the  four  following  letters, 
which  were  sent  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1830 
and  183 1  to  his  tutor,  Mr.  Charles  Words- 
worth,  now  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  They 
are  full  of  interest,  as  showing  how  dili- 
gent the  young  writer  was  in  his  work, 
how  ambitious  of  honorable  distinction, 
how  cheerful  under  disappointment,  and 
how  generous  in  his  recognition  of  the 
assistance  which  he  derived  from  his 
tutor.  A  passage  of  the  second  letter,  in 
which  be  speaks  of  his  failure  to  win  tHe 
Ireland  scholarship,  and  while  thanking 
Mr,  Wordsworth  for  his  efforts,  alludes 
to  his  own  imaginary  shortcomings  as  a 
pupil,  is  couched  in  language  at  once 
hearty  and  modest,  and  gives  evidence  of 
a  very  winning  character. 

Lansdowne  House,  Leamington, 
December  28,  1830. 

My  dear  Wordsworth, — 

I  trouble  you  with  these  few  lines  for  fear 
that  you  should  infer  from  the  non-reception 
of  my  threatened  packet,  that  I  have  been 
keeping  Christmas  in  the  accustomed  manner, 
and  altogether  unmindful  of  severer  engage- 
ments. Much  diligence,  indeed,  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to,  but  I  have  "done"  a  good  number  of 
the  Epistles  into  Latin,  though  as  exception- 
able in  quality  as  blameless  in  bulk.  But  as  I 
shall  be  able  to  discover  a  large  percentage  of 
the  blunders  in  it  by  comparing  it  with  Cicero 
myself,  I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  spoil  your  vaca- 
tion with  it,  more  particularly  as  I  have  heard 
from  other  quarters  what  your  kindness  pre- 
vented your  acknowledging  to  me,  that  you  do 
tind  your  time  pretty  fully  occupied  with  your 
pupils,  and  so  as  to  inconvenience  you  in  other 
objects.  And  I  give  you  notice  that  you  need 
not  take  the  trouble  of  denying  this,  as  it  will 
noX., pace  tud  dixerim,  be  rendered  in  any  de- 
gree less  credible  ;  next  time  I  hope  my  inva- 
sions on  you  will  be  regulated  by  a  due  regard 
to  it. 

Do  you  think  I  can  get  off  the  Second  Dec- 
ade [of  Livy]  by  taking  up  the  Select  Ora- 
tions [of  Cicero]  ?  Besides  the  expediency  in 
general  of  uniting  the  objects  of  the  schools 
and  the  [Ireland]  Scholarship,  I  have  a  partic- 
ular reason  for  wishing  to  keep  as  far  as  is 
practicable  within  my  beat,  inasmuch  as  my 
list  of  books  threatens  already  to  be  somewhat 
lengthy  and  intractable.  Under  the  new  statute 
I  should  think  it  might  very  well  be  done. 
Virgil  and  the  Philebus  [of  Plato]  are  my  chief 
occupations  now.  If  you  happen  to  know  the 
latter,  can  you  tell  me  exactly  what  rd  uTveipov 
as  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  Treatise  is  ? 

But  this  letter  is  becoming  imperceptibly 
as  bad  as  a  packet  of  Latin,  so  I  will  bid  fare- 
well to  ♦^hese  subjects. 
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Since  I  came  here  I  have  heard  a  good  deal 
of  that  sorry  business,  the  Liverpool  election, 
from  one  of  my  brothers,  who  resides  there 
and  who  took  part  in  it.  He  declined  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  expenditure  during 
the  contest,  and  so  had  not  direct  access  to 
knowledge  of  the  amount  disbursed.  The 
current  rumor  is  that  Ewart's  expenses  are 
;^36,ooo  and  Denison's  ^^46,000;  but  my 
brother  says  Ewart's  are  the  greater  of  the 
two,  and  he  knows  Denison's  to  be  ;^4T,ooo. 
Ewart's  party  have  had  no  public  subscription 
opened,  and  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  call 
their  expenses  what  they  choose  ;  but  Deni- 
son's are  necessarily  revealed.  About  £ig,- 
000  has  been  subscribed  for  him.  The  election, 
they  say,  is  absolutely  certain  to  be  set  aside, 
and  Denison  will  prolDably  come  in  on  the  next 
opening.  There  is  an  idea,  however,  that  the 
writ  may  be  suspended  and  Liverpool  remain 
with  only  one  member. 

I  think  my  best  plan  will  be  to  resign  the 
presidency  of  the  Debating  Society  [the  Ox- 
ford Union]  at  once  next  term. 

If  you  see  Selwyn  [George,  afterwards  Bish- 
op], will  you  give  him  my  kindest  remem- 
brances, and  ask  him  to  send  Gaskell  at  his 
leisure  (for  I  suppose  he  is  now  reading  hard, 
and  wish  him  all  success)  one  copy  of  Vol.  I., 
and  two  copies  of  Vol.  11. ,  of  the  Eton  Mis- 
cellany? Believe  me  always  very  sincerely 
yours, 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 

C.  Wordsworth,  Esq. 

If  you  write,  please  put  your  letters  under 
cover  to  my  brother  here. 

Christ  Church,  Wednesday, 
March  16,  183 1. 

My  dear  Wordsworth, — 

I  write  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  strange 
result  of  the  Ireland  Scholarship  examina- 
tion.* The  successful  candidate  is  Brancker 
of  Wadham.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  who 
Brancker  is?  he  is  a  Shrewsbury  boy,  />., 
has  not  yet  left  school,  and  sent  up  here  to 
stand  by  way  of  practising  himself  and  to  re- 
turn probably  by  to-night's  mail.  This  is  all 
very  funny.  I  now  proceed  to  give  you  de- 
tails. In  the  rear  of  Brancker  are  Scott  t  and 
your  hopeful  pupil  placed  cequales.  Next  Al- 
lies, then  Herbert  of  Balliol,  and  then  Grove 
—  these  are  all  the  worthies  whose  names 
have  transpired.  Shortly  after  the  grand  event 
was  known.  Short  |  sent  for  Scott  and  me,  and 
he  told  us  plainly  the  following  news  :  that  he 
was  very  sorry  he  could  not  congratulate  either 
of  us  and  that  it  had  been  an  extremely  near 
thing,  and  that  in  consequence  the  trustees 
had  determined  to  present  us  both  with  books  ; 
that  "taste,"  which,  he  said,  was  a  word  diffi- 
cult to  define,  had  gained  lirancker  his  victo- 
ry, and  then  he  said,  *'  Indeed  I  do  not  know 

•  Dean  Ireland's  Scholarship  for  Classical  Composi- 
tion, 
t  Now  Dean  of  Rochester. 
t  Then  senior  censor  of  Christ  Church. 
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what  the  result  might  have  been  if  you  two 
had  not  written  such  long  answers  !  "  Scott 
then  asked  him  to  furnish  some  particulars. 
He  told  him  his  Alcaics  were  good,  but  his 
Iambics  he  seemed  to  consider,  if  anvthing, 
inferior  to  mine  !  He  abused  him  for  free 
translation,  me  for  my  essay,  on  which  he  said 
his  memorandum  was  "  desultory  beyond  be- 
lief," and  for  throwing  dust  in  the  examiner's 
eyes,  i.e.,  when  asked,  "  Who  wrote  *  God  save 
the  king'?"  answering,  "Thompson  wrote 
'Rule  Britannia.'"  But  indeed,  he  said  that 
he  had  as  many  bad  marks  against  Brancker 
as  against  us !  Scott  says  Brancker  is  not 
near  so  good  a  scholar  as  he  was  himself  when' 
he  came  up  ;  but  I  hear  in  a  roundabout  way 
a  report  that  Butler  thinks  him  the  best  he  has 
had  since  Kennedy.  The  oddest  thing,  how- 
ever, of  all  Short  said  was  his  exposition  of 
Brancker's  merits  :  "  he  answered  «//the  ques- 
tions short  and  most  of  them  right."  The  old 
growler*  was  very  kind,  and  said  he'had  no 
doubt  we  should  find  the  disappointment  all 
for  the  best,  to  which  one  of  us  somewhat 
demurred ;  when  he  asseverated  vehemently 
that  it  was  so,  the  other  assented.  Upon  this 
he  exclaimed  ;  "  Aye,  but  you  don't  believe  it, 
I  know."  He  shook  hands  with  us  most 
heartily,  and  though  he  moralised  rough-shod, 
certainly  behaved  in  a  very  friendly  way. 

For  myself  this  is  no  cause  of  complaint  in 
any  way,  for  it  has  been  the  best  possible  com- 
bination of  circumstances  for  me  except  one, 
namely,  that  they  should  have  given  me  some 
papers  in  those  classes  wherein,  as  I  told  you 
long  ago,  my  only  hope  of  gaining  ground 
consisted.  But  I  begin  to  fear  that  Scott  will 
never  get  it  now.t  I  think  it  will  probably 
have  the  effect  of  keeping  us  here  till  after 
the  vacation,  as  after  losing  this  scholarship  I 
should  scarcely  feel  that  I  had  done  my  duty 
towards  the  college  if  I  did  not  resume  my 
mathematics.  I  trust  you  do  not  think  that 
on  account  of  this  ludicrous  defeat,  I  do  now 
or  ever  shall  appreciate  the  less  the  great  and 
undeserved  kindness  and  zeal  with  which  you 
have  guided  and  assisted  my  reading,  espe- 
cially as  I  am  conscious  that  my  manner  and 
temper  are  not  the  best  qualified  of  all  for  a 
tutor  to  manage  or  even  to  bear  with.  But 
you  have  my  heartiest  and  warmest  thanks. 

I  trust  you  will  not  let  that  old  clodhopper 
scare  you  away  from  the  office  you  are  so  ably 
filling.  If  you  do  I  am  determined  to  bring 
against  you  ^n  airoaraaiov  61  Ky.  By  the 
bye,  I  told  Saunders  J  what  you  had  mentioned 
to  me,  as  he  said  you  were  prevented  from 
doing  it  by  the  presence  of  a  third  i)arty,  and 
he  spoke  of  scolding  if  not  whipping  him. 

Believe  me  ever  yours  most  sincerely  and 
obliged, 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 

•  Short's  nickname  among  the  undergraduates.  His 
Christian  nann-s  were  Thomas  Vowler. 

t   He  got  it,  however,  in  1833. 

t  A  tutor  of  Christ  Church,  afterwards  Dean  of 
Petcrborougli. 
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Leamington,  April  9. 

My  dear  Wordsworth,— 

I  felt  much  obliged  by  your  kind  letter, 
which  I  delayed  answering  till  now,  as  my 
present  situation  affords  little  news.  I  have 
been  desperately  idle  in  the  reading  way  as 
people  do  nothing  but  sing  here  and  that  in- 
cessantly, whether  rogati  or  injussi  nnnqtiam 
desistunt.  There  is  a  master  here  of  the  Mar- 
shall breed  and  name  who  is  an  organist.  I 
am  now  trying  to  begin  a  stave  or  so  about 
Caractacus.  If  you  refer  to  the  Standard  of 
last  Thursday  you  will  find  an  anti-Reform 
letter  there  which  I  wrote  ;  it  is  merely  an 
account  of  the  Warwickshire  county  meeting, 
to  which  I  went  expecting  to  be  disgusted, 
and  was  not  disappointed  in  my  expectations. 
They  inserted  the  letter  civilly  enough  as  I 
did  not  send  my  name,  but  extrapolated  or 
metabolised  a  part  where  I  had  mentioned 
Canning. 

With  reference  to  your  giving  up  pupils,  I 
hope  still  that,  at  however  great  an  expense 
to  your  own  feelings,  you  will  reconsider  the 
question,  or  in  parliamentary  phrase  recommit 
the  Bill.  As  regards  my  own  case,  I  trust  you 
will  not  decide  till  we  meet  at  Oxford  at  any 
rate.  My  mathematical  prospects  are  appall- 
ing. 

I  remain,  always,  my  dear  Wordsworth,  sin- 
cerely and  gratefully  yours, 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Christ  Church,  December  13,  1S31. 

My  dear  Wordsworth, — 

I  received  your  kind  letter  this  morning,  and 
have  only  to  say  in  answer  that  you  will  have 
incurred  a  self-sought  visitation,  if  I  make  my 
appearance  at  Trinity  Lodge  on  Thursday. 
Seriously,  I  am  much  obliged  by  Dr.  Words- 
worth's kindness,  and  as  he  is  "  an  awful  per- 
son and  not  to  be  refused,"  I  am  happily  able 
to  do  in  obedience  to  authority  what  otherwise 
it  might  have  cost  some  impudence  to  effect, 
i.e.,  intrude  upon  your  hospitality. 

The  mathematical  examination  is  over  to- 
morrovV,  so  that  the  "two-horse"*  for  the  day 
is  impracticable  ;  but  I  hope  to  get  away  from 
Oxford  by  the  earliest  night-coach,  and  then 
to  pass  on  without  making  any  stay  in  London 
unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  stage-coaches 
setting  forth  at  unaccommodating  hours  —  so 
as  to  arrive  in  Cambridge,  I  should  hope,  by 
midday  on  Thursday ;  but  I  am  much  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  periodical  times  of  the  coaches, 
having  only  an  indistinct  recollection  of  "  Fly," 
"Telegraph"  and  Co.t  I  expect  Canning  J 
back  here  to-morrow  :  if  he  comes  he  will  be 
able  to  give  me  all  requisite  directions.  My 
memory  is  notoriously  bad,  bad  enough  in 
the  mathematical  schools,  and  now  far  worse 

*  The  coach  which  ran  between  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  bore  the  name  of  the  Pluck  Coach,  because 
men  "plucked"  at  one  university  were  supposed  to 
travel  by  it  to  try  for  better  luck  at  the  other. 

+  The  names  of  celebrated  coaches  of  the  day  which 
ran  between  Cambridge  and  London. 

X  C.  J.,  afterwards  Earl  Canning,  and  governor  gen- 
eral of  India. 
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as  regards  all  extraneous  and  mundane  mat- 
ters ;  but  I  hope  I  may  pledge  myself  to  bring 
your  "Stewart." 

We  are  all,  I  trust,  getting  on  tolerably  in 
the  schools.  Jeffreys,*  I  should  imagine,  con- 
siderably ahead  of  Denison,t  and  a  fortiori  of 
me.  To-morrow  we  must  be  put  out  of  our 
pain,  and  the  mere  prospect  of  release  I  now 
hail  with  no  small  anticipations,  being  thor- 
oughly jaded  and  stultified.  You  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  Bull  gives  Black  Bruce  J  a  stu- 
dentship.§ 

^  Believe  me  ever,  my  dear  Wordsworth,  very 
sincerely  yours,  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you 
for  your  kind  and  most  acceptable  present  ;  || 
it  has  already  given  me  much  pleasure  in  the 
interstices  of  evening  cram. 

The  anti-Reform  letter  alluded  to  in  the 
third  of  the  foregoing  communications 
may  be  found  in  the  Standard  of  Thurs- 
day the  7th  of  April,  1831,  with  the  signa- 
ture of  "  Spectator."  It  fills  more  than  a 
column  of  small  print  in  that  Tory  jour- 
nal;  ^  and  gives  a  very  spirited  account 
of  a  Reform  meeting  held  at  Warwick. 
Two  thousand  persons  attended  this  as- 
semblage, and  it  is  rather  amusing  to  see 
how  Mr.  Gladstone  analyzes  the  elements 
of  the  crowd,  resolving  most  of  them  into 
nofhing,  until  he  leaves  only  the  smallest 
sediment  of  genuine  reformers.  Lovers 
of  coincidences  may  remember  that  in  the 
recent  debates  on  the  Affirmation  Bill, 
when  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
five  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  per- 
sons had  petitioned  against  that  measure, 
the  prime  minister  did  not  show  himself 
much  impressed  by  the  mere  weight  of 
numbers.  So,  writing  in  183 1,  of  the  po- 
litical gathering  in  a  county  famed  then 
as  now  for  its  advanced  opinions,  he 
says :  — 

Deduct  lookers-on,  some  children,  truant 
schoolboys,  runaway  apprentices,  the  mere 
Warwick  mob,  deduct  again  the  unwashed 
artificers  of  Birmingham,  and  the  numbers  will 
surely  fall  short  of  indicating  a  general  desire 
for  Reform  in  a  county  containing  upwards  of 
300,000  souls.**     Few  of  the  gentry  were  pres- 

*  Henry  Jeffreys,  a  Westminster  student  of  Christ 
Church,  now  Vicar  of  Hawkhurst  and  Hon.  Canon  of 
Canterbury. 

t  Henry  Denison,  then  student  of  Christ  Church, 
afterwards  fellow  of  All  Souls'. 

X  James  Bruce,  afterwards  Lord  Elgin,  governor 
general  of  India.  Dr.  Bull  was  then  a  canon  of  Christ 
Church. 

§  All  these  were  placed  in  the  first  class,  Gladstone 
and  H.  Denison  being  double-tlrsts. 

II  A  copy  of  "  Selections  from  Wordsworth." 

IT  The  Standard  ol  those  days  was  an  evening  news- 
paper. The  present  Standard  was  started  as  a  morn- 
ing journal  in  1857. 

**  The  great  Reform  meeting  held  at  Birmingham 
about  a  year  later,  7th  May,  1832,  was  attended  by  a 
multitude  computed  at  three  hundred  thousand. 
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ent,  of  the  nobility  none,  of  the  clergy  one  — 
Dr.  Wade. 

After  twitting  this  reverend  gentleman 
for  having  paraded  himself  in  a  condition 
of  manifest  tipsiness,  which  made  him 
stutter  three  times  over  a  joke  about  the 
breaking  of  a  Grey  dawn,  "  Spectator  " 
adds  :  — 

The  speeches  of  Sir  G.  Chetwynd  and  Sir 
G.  Phillips  were  mere  commonplaces.  They 
seemed  to  think  the  necessity  for  Reform 
demonstrated  when  an  anomaly  had  been 
proved.  Now  what  do  anomalies  signify? 
Who  would  not  gladly  purchase  one  single 
substantial  advantage  at  the  price  of  10,000 
verbal  absurdities  ?  Mr.  Attwood  pursued  a 
more  specious  cause.  He  endeavored  to  prove 
habitual  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  distress  of  the  country  — 
not  altogether  (would  to  God  it  were  other- 
wise !)  without  foundation.  But  who  proposed 
the  amendment  to  the  address  in  1830,  assert- 
ing that  severe  and  general  distress  did  exist  ? 
Sir  E.  Knatchbull,  who  is  now,  as  they  say,  to 
be  immolated  on  the  altar  of  Reform.  Who 
supported  it  ?  The  old  Tories.  Who  and 
who  alone  saved  the  Duke  of  Wellington  from 
defeat  on  that  memorable  occasion  ?  The  Re- 
forming Whigs.  But  this  it  was  found  con- 
venient to  omit,  and  had  any  one  arisen  to 
state  it  he  would  at  once  have  been  cried 
down. 

After  some  more  arguments  to  convict 
\  the  Reformers  of  foolish  or  malicious 
misstatements,  and  to  point  out  the  revolu- 
tionary character  of  some  of  the  speeches 
delivered,  "  Spectator  "  concludes  by  say- 
ing:— 

I  trust  what  has  been  detailed  will  serve  to 
prove : 

1.  The  slender  numbers  of  the  meeting,  par- 
ticularly as  it  was  held  on  a  great  holiday, 
Easter  Monday. 

2.  The  indifference  of  the  mass  of  those 
assembled. 

3.  The  fact  that  those  who  were  in  earnest 
were  not  the  disciples  of  Whigs  and  of  Minis- 
ters, but  of  the  French  and  Belgian  revolu- 
tions, who  are  now  making  by  stealth  their  first 
steps  towards  the  ballot,  Universal  Suffrage 
and  a  National  Guard. 

The  fear  of  ballot,  universal  suffrage, 
and  a  National  Guard  was  expressed  in 
all  the  Tory  speeches  of  those  days,  and 
was  not  absent  from  the  preoccupations 
of  Whig  speakers  who  endeavored  to  re- 
assure the  timid  by  declaring  that  such 
horrors  could  never  come  to  pass.  How 
improbable  it  would  have  seemed  then 
that  in  less  than  thirty  years  a  National 
GGard  of  one  hundred  thousand  volun- 
teers would  be  established  for  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom,  with  the  concurrence  of 
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both  political  parties  and  with  the  hearty 
encouragements  of  the  sovereign  !  How 
unlikely,  too,  that  household  suffrage 
would  be  introduced  by  a  Tory  minister, 
confident  in  the  Conservative  instincts  of 
the  masses  !  As  for  the  ballot,  since  the 
elector  of  the  future  will  have  to  be  pro- 
tected against  caucuses  rather  than 
against  landowners,  it  may  be  foreseen 
that  this  institution  may  at  some  date  be 
chiefly  defended  by  Conservatives.  One 
may  doubt  whether  Mr.  Schnadhorst  finds 
that  his  organization  is  much  assisted  by 
secret  voting. 

In  the  number  of  the  Standa7'd  from 
which  the  above  extracts  have  been  made, 
there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  fierce  ex- 
citement into  which  the  country  u-as 
thrown  by  the  Reform  Bill.  The  speeches 
of  our  public  men  in  these  days  read 
tamely  beside  so  much  vituperation.  The 
editor  feels  bound  to  insert  an  indignant 
disclaimer  of  Queen  Adelaide's  alleged 
interference  on  the  Tory  side,  and  stig- 
matizes as  foul  slanderers  those  who  ac- 
cused her  Majesty  of  promoting  a  court 
cabal.  In  this  number  also  appears  the 
announcement  of  a  forthcoming  novel, 
"The  Young  Duke"  by  the  author  of 
"Vivian  Grey." 

The  scene  is  to  be  chiefly  in  London,  and 
the  purport  of  the  story  is  to  show  how  young 
noblemen  are  ruined.  Much  anxiety  has  been 
expressed  for  the  appearance  of  the  work.* 

A  discussion  has  lately  arisen  as  to  the 
early  politics  of  Benjamin  Disraeli.  Itis 
as  certain  that  he  started  in  life  a  Radical 
as  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  originally  a 
Tory;  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  fifty 
years  ago  it  argued  more  sense,  learning, 
and  one  may  almost  say  more  candor,  in  a 
young  man  to  be  a  Tory  than  a  Radical. 
Considering  how  dense  was  the  ignorance 
of  the  masses  and  how  fresh  in  men's  rec- 
ollections were  the  scenes  and  atrocities 
of  the  French  Revolution  ;  remembering 
moreover  that  under  the  old  Tory  rule, 
England  had  held  her  own  against  Europe 
and  enjoyed  more  political  liberty  than 
any  Continental  State,  it  required  a  strong 
dose  of  presumption  in  a  young  man  to 
maintain   that   triennial  Parliaments  and 


•  A  floweret  or  two  may  likewise  be  culled  from  the 
advertisement  columns.  Mr.  Olden,  perfumer,  recom- 
mends his  '^' EukeirogentioM,  a  sii.ivinc;  oil  for  making 
dcligluful  tlie  operation  of  BhavinR."  He  warrants  his 
I'oudre  Hiifrof^l'nt  for  dyeing  the  hair  n  superb  black 
or  brown  ;  and  \\\^  LtukaHastir  n^  the  best  of  tooth- 
powders.  Mr.  John  liarr,  *' ladies'  and  Rentlcmctj's 
pcrrucjuier  and  Roman  toupee  maker,"  bespeaks  aris- 
tocratic patronage  for  a  new  spring  *'  wciKhing  only 
three  drachmas,  and  wliich  prevents  perukes  and  tou- 
pees from  shrinlting." 
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manhood  suffrage  could  be  established 
with  immediate  advantage  to  the  commu- 
nity. Such  innovations,  added  to  the 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  dis- 
establishment and  disendowment  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  other  changes 
that  were  advocated  by  many  as  indispen- 
sable, could  not  have  been  effected  with- 
out throwing  the  country  into  the  convul- 
sions of  civil  war  ;  and  those  who  asserted 
the  contrary  were  either  deluded  by  their 
imaginations,  or  were  secretly  willing  that 
political  abuses  should  be  removed  by 
violent  methods,  and  reckless  of  the  reac- 
tionary violence  that  must  follow.  The 
most  expedient  position  for  any  man  in 
those  times  was  that  of  the  Whig  Re- 
former ;  but  it  cannot  be  wondered  at,  that 
young  men  with  their  minds  full  of  Oxford 
logic  should  have  doubted  whether  the 
position  of  the  Whigs  was  rationally  ten- 
able. The  Reform  Bill  removed  some 
anomalies,  it  did  not  suppress  all  of  them  ; 
and  the  demands  of  irresponsible  Radi- 
cals were  for  making  the  political  system 
of  the  country  plain  as  a  chess-board. 
Thus  at  Warwick,  Dr.  Wade,  having 
stated  that  he  would  not  vote  for  the  bill 
if  he  thought  the  Church  of  England 
would  suffer  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  at 
once  declared  that  he  trusted  the  IdiII 
would  make  it  possible  soon  to  sweep 
away  all  religious  inequalities,  and  the 
outburst  was  loudly  cheered  by  a  mob 
whose  enthusiasm  indicated  rather  an- 
tipathy towards  all  Churches  than  any 
tolerant  desire  to  see  them  placed  on  a 
level.  This  same  mob  would  have  been 
quite  as  ready  at  another  time  to  shout 
"  No  Popery  "  against  the  priest  if  he  had 
made  himself  conspicuous  as  a  prosely- 
tizer. 

If  must  be  remembered  again,  that  the 
leadership  of  the  Reform  party  was  not 
held  by  any  man  of  commanding  genius 
whose  firmness  could  offer  a  guarantee 
that  he  would  know  how  to  restrain  his 
followers  after  a  first  victory.  Lord  Grey 
was  a  worthy  man  of  second-rate  abili- 
ties ;  Lord  John  Russell  owed  more  to 
his  rank,  which  had  caused  him  to  be 
chosen  as  a  figure-head,  than  to  his  own 
talents;  the  eccentricities  of  Brougham 
dismayed  even  his  own  friends  ;  and  there 
were  reasons  enough  for  mistrusting  the 
loyalty  and  honesty  of  O'Connell.  Then 
the  Editiburgh  Review  did  much  to 
alienate  the  best  minds  of  Oxford  from 
the  popular  cause.  The  boisterous  gush 
of  Sydney  Smith,  and  the  systematic  in- 
justice of  Jeffrey,  even  in  literary  criti- 
cisms, towards  those  who  were  not  of  his 
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party,  irritated  young  men  who  sought 
regulate  their  judgments  by  a  very  s 
code  of  conscientiousness.  There  is  a 
sentence  in  the  second  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
letters  to  Mr.  Wordsworth  which  shows 
how  very  high  was  his  ideal  of  public 
honor.  It  is  that  in  which  he  remarks 
that,  having  failed  to  win  the  Ireland 
scholarship,'  he  felt  that  he  should  '*  not 
be  doing  his  duty  "  tovv'ards  his  college  if 
he  did  not  persevere  in  his  mathematics. 
A  young  man  who  could  reason  in  this 
way  was  not  likely  to  be  attracted  towards 
men  who  in  their  advocacy  of  a  cause  that 
was  good  in  itself  did  not  scruple  to  rouse 
the  worst  passions  bred  of  popular  igno- 
rance against  all  upstanding  institutions 
and  social  compacts. 

In  the  spring  of  183 1  some  doubts  hav- 
ing been  expressed  in  the  newspapers  as 
to  the  sincerity  of  the  anti-Reform  agita- 
tion at  Oxford,  Mr.  Charles  Wordsworth 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  drew  up  a  kind  of 
manifesto  that  was  inserted  in  the  Times. 
In  it  the  case  of  the  Conservatives  was 
ably  put,  and  the  document  is  remarkable 
from  containing  a  sturdy  protest  against 
the  infatuations  of  men  who  were  encour- 
aging the  people  to  hope  too  much  from 
the  bill.  It  was  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  his  repetition  of  this  protest  at  the  hus- 
tings of  Newark  in  1832  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone won  his  election  so  triumphantly. 
One  of  his  surviving  electors  writes:  — 

We  all  admired  his  pluck,  and  I  can  tell  you 
it  needed  a  good  deal  of  courage  to  stand  up 
and  tell  the  mob  the  truth,  with  infuriated 
howls  filling  the  air  and  big  stones  flying 
about.  The  stones  were  not  thrown  in  fun  : 
there  were  plenty  of  men  in  the  crowd  who 
would  have  cut  open  Mr.  Gladstone's  head  if 
they  could.  Serjeant  Wilde  (the  Whig  candi- 
date) told  the  roughs  everything  he  thought 
likely  to  please  them,  and  Gladstone's  good 
sense  coming  afterwards  was  like  cold  water 
which  they  didn't  like.  They  drowned  his 
voice,  and  anybody  who  had  judged  from  what 
was  said  against  him  in  the  streets  would  have 
thought  there  was  no  chance  of  his  being 
elected.  His  red  letter  placards  were  torn  off 
the  walls  and  a  coffin  was  carried  about,  with 
the  words:  "Young  Gladstone's  Ambition" 
on  it.  But  he  was  returned  all  the  same  by  a 
majority  of  163  over  Wilde,  and  I  don't  think 
the  Duke's  influence  helped  him  much.  Wilde 
polled  719,  and  if  the  Duke  had  put  up  his 
own  son  instead  of  Gladstone  I  believe  Wilde 
would  have  carried  it.  Gladstone  won  by  his 
honesty.  Some  electors  who  had  supported 
Wilde  at  the  former  elections  and  had  been 
strong  for  Reform,  gave  him  their  votes  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  hear  of  him  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  women  were  generally  for 
him,  and  I  remember  a  Mrs.  Burton,  wife  of  a 
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tailor  in  the  town,  screaming  to  an  apprentice 
of  her  husband's  who  was  blustering  about  the 
people  getting  their  rights  :  "Go  and  listen  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  you  silly  lad.  If  you  think  a 
time  's  coming  when  the  gentlefolks  '11  cut  out 
your  breeches  for  you  while  you  ride  in  their 
coaches,  that's  all  Wilde  stuff.  Gladstone  '11 
teach  you  better." 

Newark  was  only  a  pocket  borough 
after  a  fashion.  It  had  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  electors  on  the  register,  and 
though  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  influence 
was  great  there  in  quiet  times,  it  did  not 
preponderate  when  the  constituency  was 
in  a  ferment.  Serjeant  Wilde  had  been 
elected  in  1831,  and  it  so  happened  that 
at  this  date,  and  also  in  1832,  the  Clintons 
were  very  unpopular.  A  bad  riot  had  oc- 
curred at  Nottingham  in  1830,  and  much 
of  the  duke's  property  had  been  de- 
stroyed. In  183 1  a  special  commission 
was  opened  to  try  the  rioters,  and  nine  of 
them  were  condemned  to  death.  Six  of 
these  had  their  sentences  commuted  into 
transportation,  but  the  three  others  — 
George  Beck,  George  Hearson,  and  John 
Armstrong  —  were  hanged  at  Nottingham 
on  the  1st  of  February,  1832,  and  this 
treble  execution  of  men  who  had  not  com- 
mitted murder  militated  heavily  against 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  canvass.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  under  obligations  to  the  duke, 
for  introducing  him  to  the  constituency  of 
Newark;  but  the  duke  was  equally  in- 
debted to  his  gifted  young  nominee,  for 
making  the  Tory  cause  acceptable  once 
more  in  the  borough.  Gladstone  revived 
the  popularity  of  the  Clintons. 

At  the  same  time,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
returned  for  Newark,  his  friend  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln  was  elected  for  South  Notting- 
hamshire. Lord  Lincoln  was  not  a  bril- 
liant man,  but  his  mind  was  open  to 
argument,  and  while  he  had  a  sincere 
wish  to  master  the  details  of  all  public 
questions,  his  great  affection  for  Glad- 
stone inclined  him  to  look  to  the  latter 
generally  for  guidance.  The  two  were 
accustomed  to  sit  together  in  the  old 
House  of  Commons,  and  within  three 
months  of  taking  his  seat  there,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  called  upon  to  make  his  maiden 
speech.  In  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  Lord  Howick  went 
out  of  his  way  to  condemn  the  manage- 
ment of  some  estates  owned  by  Mr.  John 
Gladstone  in  Demerara,  and  the  young 
member  for  Newark  stood  up  to  defend 
his  father. 

This  speech,  and  some  others  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  slavery,  have  given  rise  to 
much     misrepresentation;     but    reading 
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them  now,  it  is  impossible  to  find  in  them 
an  argument  that  is  not  just  nor  a  predic- 
tion that  has  not  been  verified.  On  the 
principle  of  slavery,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in 
agreement  with  the  abolitionists,  but  he 
urged  the  danger  of  suddenly  emancipat- 
ing a  large  population  of  negroes  without 
having  educated  them  a  little  and  without 
taking  some  precautions  to  insure  that 
they  would  use  their  freedom  properly. 
He  boldly  asserted  that  the  blacks  could 
not  be  compared  with  the  white  race,  and 
what  has  happened  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  more  recently  in  the  Southern  States 
of  America,  shows  that  emancipation  has 
yielded  very  few  of  the  wonderful  results 
which  its  advocates  professed  to  antici- 
pate. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  were  very 
courageous,  however,  and  they  could  not 
have  been  delivered  by  any  rising  poli- 
tician animated  by  an  ignoble  desire  for 
popularity ;  for  the  planters  were  at  this 
time  not  merely  unpopular,  but  odious 
to  the  British  public.  The  advocacy  of 
abolition  had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
philanthropical  agitators;  it  had  been 
taken  up  by  government :  and  the  efforts 
of  the  philanthropists  were  directed  to 
anathematizing  in  places  of  public  worship 
and  in  social  gatherings  all  men  who  de- 
clined to  condemn  the  planters  indiscrim- 
inately as  moral  monsters.  Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton,  and  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  used  to 
meet  privately  in  a  room  of  the  House 
before  the  afternoon  sitting,  and  pray  to- 
gether that  the  hearts  of  the  negroes' 
persecutors  might  be  softened.  In  the 
families  of  these  gentlemen  no  sugar  was 
eaten,  that  the  planters  might  suffer  in 
pocket;  and  many  energetic  ladies  were 
promoting  a  league  for  the  ostracism  of 
all  who  had  a  word  to  say  in  extenuation 
of  the  alleged  barbarities  practised  on  the 
slaves.  It  was  declared  that  "no  honest 
woman  ought  to  touch  the  hands  of  such 
men,"  and  the  abolitionists  further  kept 
up  their  agitation  by  issusing  tracts  filled 
with  the  most  horrible  and  unjustifiable 
misstatements.  The  accusations  brought 
against  Mr.  John  Gladstone's  overseer 
were  all  untrue;  but  an  idea  of  the  tem- 
per in  which  they  were  made  and  believed 
may  be  gathered  from  a  misadventure 
which  betell  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  for 
having  perpetrated  a  small  joke  at  the 
expense  of  the  abolitionists.  Sir  Charles 
remarked  that  he  thought  the  negroes' 
friends  ought  to  prove  the  sincerity  of 
their  desire  to  elevate  the  black  race,  by 
bringing  over  some  shiploads  of  negresses 
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and  marrying  them.  This  saying  got 
into  the  papers,  and  a  deputation  waited 
upon  the  baronet  to  lecture  him  severely 
for  his  "heartless  profanity."  Being  a 
short-tempered  man,  Sir  Charles,  after 
listening  for  a  while,  broke  out:  "Well, 
gentlemen,  what  I  have  to  say  about  apol- 
ogizing is,  that  I'll  see  you  all blacked 

first." 

In  reviewing  the  causes  which  brought 
about  gradual  changes  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
opinions  between  1832  and  1846,  one 
must  not  forget  how  very  much  England 
itself  altered  during  that  period.  An  old 
Newark  elector  —  not  the  same  who  has 
been  quoted  in  a  former  page  —  writes  :  — 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  altered  much,  except  in  that  he  has  a 
greater  confidence  in  the  people  now  than  any 
one  could  possibly  feel  in  1832.  His  change 
of  opinion  about  the  Irish  Church  has  of 
course  been  remarkable,  and  was  a  surprise  to 
many  of  us  and  to  me  in  particular,  for  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  the  difference 

—  I  speak  as  to  the  principle  of  establishment 

—  between  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Scotland.  My  be- 
lief in  the  benefit  of  maintaining  an  establish- 
ment was  much  strengthened  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's early  speeches  and  writings,  and  it  has 
survived  his  own  change  of  views,  though  I 
suppose  before  another  generation  has  passed 
away  those  who  live  will  see  the  Chnrch  of 
England  go,  leaving  it  to  another  generation 
afterwards  to  lament  over  this  destruction  with 
all  their  hearts.  When  the  Irish  Church  Bill 
was  passed  Lord  Wolverton  —  who  was  Mn 
Glynn  then  and  Liberal  Whip  —  said,  "I  give 
the  English  Church  twenty  years  more  of  life," 
and  I  dare  say  about  1889,  if  not  sooner,  the 
Liberationists  will  have  got  the  Liberal  party 
to  take  up  their  cry  for  want  of  a  better. 
There  will  be  nothing,  however,  for  real  Lib- 
erals to  rejoice  at  in  that.  I  have  always 
looked  upon  the  Church  of  England  as  hav- 
ing kept  our  English  liberties  for  us  by  pre- 
venting Romanism  from  spreading  among  the 
upper  classes,  just  as  the  dykes  keep  the  sea 
from  flooding  Holland.  When  I  hear  people 
pooh-pooh  the  idea  that  we  have  anything  to 
fear  from  Rome,  I  feel  much  like  an  old  Dutch- 
man hearing  a  young  Dutchman  say  that  the 
^ykes  are  useless  because  the  sea  has  never 
done  any  mischief  in  these  times.  I  feel  in- 
clined to  say,  "Just  demolish  the  dykes,  my 
boy,  and  you'll  see  whether  the  waves  have 
lost  any  of  their  power  because  they  have 
been  kept  back  so  long." 

My  correspondent  adds  :  — 

But  as  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  changes  on  polit- 
ical questions,  I  cannot  see  that  he  has  changed 
more  than  a  man  does  who  swims  with  the 
tide.  The  change  occasioned  in  England  by 
the  railways  between  1830  and  1845  was  won- 
derful, and  then  you  must  not  forget  the  acces- 


sion of  our  young  queen,  which  put  a  stop  to 
disloyalty  almost  entirely.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
speaking  of  William  IV.  in  public,  once  said 
that  the  king  was  "a  pattern  of  wisdom  and 
dignity;"  but  this  was  all  stuff.  I  dare  say 
you  have  read  in  the  "  Greville  Memoirs  "  how 
William  IV.  at  the  first  Council  after  his  acces- 
sion, having  to  sign  some  paper,  threw  down 

his  quill,  saying  :  "  This  is  a  d d  bad  pen," 

though  an  archbishop  was  present.  Soon  af- 
terwards at  a  public  dinner  his  Majesty,  being 
drunk,  proposed  an  improper  toast,  so  that,  as 
Mr.  Greville  says,  "Lords  Grey  and  Mel- 
bourne were  ready  to  sink  through  the  floor 
from  shame."  Another  time  he  grossly  in- 
sulted the  Duchess  of  Kent  at  his  own  table, 
where  she  was  a  guest.  The  truth  is,  about 
the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  most  people  who 
had  not  thought  a  good  deal  about  the  system 
of  constitutional  monarchy  were  as  ashamed 
of  the  three  last  kings  of  England  —  one  mad, 
the  second  a  profligate,  and  the  third  a  silly 
old  man  —  as  Lords  Grey  and  Melbourne 
were ;  and  I  am  sure  most  of  the  Reformers, 
except  those,  who  belonged  to  the  old  Whig 
families,  were  quite  ready  to  become  Republi- 
cans. 

It  was  this  that  gave  so  much  uneasiness  to 
well-educated  young  men  like  Gladstone,  who 
dissociated  the  idea  of  monarchy  from  the  per- 
sonality of  kings.  If  we  had  had  a  Republic 
in  1832,  Lord  John  Russell  or  Brougham 
would  have  become  President,  and  this  was 
not  a  cheering  prospect  to  those  who  knew 
those  gentlemen  ;  and  I  don't  suppose  the  last 
fifty  years  of  our  history  would  have  run  so 
smoothly  as  they  have  done  if  we  had  started 
with  "  little  John  "  as  the  first  of  a  line  of 
Presidents  in  1832.  When  the  Queen  came 
to  the  throne  there  was  a  sudden  alteration  in 
all  men's  minds,  and  it  got  to  be  "  bad  form," 
as  we  say  now,  to  talk  against  the  Sovereign. 
I  recollect  Mr.  Gladstone  coming  down  to  New- 
ark in  1841  for  re-election,  and  remarking  on 
the  improved  loyalty  of  the  people.  He  said 
the  change  was  almost  incredible ;  and  so  it 
was  ;  and  I  think  the  restoration  of  the  peo- 
ple's affections  towards  the  Throne  gave  Re- 
formers a  much  firmer  standing-ground  than 
they  possessed  before,  when  they  said  the  peo- 
ple might  be  trusted.  And  I  think  the  modi- 
fication of  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  was  but  a 
natural  surrender  on  his  part  to  the  evidence 
of  facts  which  none  could  have  foreseen  when 
he  entered  public  life. 

This  is  fairly  put,  but  it  remains  to  be 
said  how  great  was  Sir  Robert  Peel's  as- 
cendency over  the  young  statesmen  who 
served  under  him.  The  Times*  well  de- 
scribed the  origin  of  Peel's  popularity  by 
saying  that  "  he  never  far  outstripped  his 
contemporaries,  and  was  generally  at  any 
given  moment  a  very  fair  representative 
of  the  opinions  of  any  given  Englishman 

*  In  a  leader  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  death, 
October  21,  1864. 
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of  average  knowledge  and  ability."  The 
people  as  little  appreciate  those  who  press 
far  before  them  as  those  who  lag  far  be- 
hind, and  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  his  deep 
knowledge  of  the  world,  his  patriotism, 
and  his  strong  religious  principles,  seemed 
to  his  disciples  the  incarnation  of  states- 
manship. When  he  declared  that  a  meas- 
ure was  necessary,  it  became  evident 
to  them  that  it  was  so,  because  he  had 
taught  them  to  believe  that  he  possessed 
an  almost  infallible  perspicacity  in  read- 
ing the  signs  of  the  times,  and  whatever 
he  said  was  instantaneously  echoed  by  the 
utterances  of  all  classes  of  men,  espe- 
cially intelligent  men.  The  measure  of 
Peel's  personal  influence  may  be  got  from 
this,  that  when  two  years  after  his  death, 
Lord  Aberdeen's  ministry  of  Peelites 
came  into  office,  no  man  in  that  brilliant 
gathering  was  able  to  take  a  decisive  lead, 
so  accustomed  had  they  all  been  to  rely 
upon  Peel's  advice.  "  The  old  experience 
of  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  ministrative  genius 
of  Sir  James  Graham,  the  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  wondrous  tact  of  Sidney 
Herbert,  counted  for  little,  and  no  man 
was  able  to  assume  the  complete  authority 
of  the  leader.  And  through  defective 
leadership  it  came  to  pass  that  this  small 
body  of  statesmen,  the  ablest  men  in  Par- 
liament, occupied  a  third-rate  position  in 
the  Legislature."* 

But  before  Mr.  Gladstone  became  a 
Peelite  in  the  political  acceptance  of  that 
term,  he  had  had  to  pass  through  the  griev- 
ous ordeal  of  separation  from  his  Tory 
friends  on  the  Corn  Law  question  ;  and 
what  this  cost  him  few  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  his  family  history  can  imag- 
ine. It  has  been  stated  in  a  former  paper 
how  greatly  Mr.  John  Gladstone  admired 
his  son,  and  how  ready  he  was  to  cry: 
"Well  said,  Willie  !  "  But  a  time  came, 
when  at  Fasque,  in  William  Gladstone's 
own  hearing,  and  in  that  of  several  other 
people  who  remember  the  painful  scene, 
the  indignant  father  exclaimed  :  "There's 
my  son  William  helping  to  ruin  the  coun- 
try." 

Mr.  Gladstone,  as  a  man  of  warm  fam- 
ily affection,  felt  the  estrangement  from 
those  of  his  own  household  keenly;  and 
it  must  have  been  a  very  strong  sense  of 
duty  indeed  that  impelled  him  to  shake 
himself  clear  of  family  influences,  to  dis- 
regard the  entreaties  of  his  father  and 
brothers,  and  to  resign  his  seat  for  New- 

•  The  Timet, 
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ark,  which  probably  he  could  have  retained 
in  defiance  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had 
he  pleased. 

He  did  all  this,  however,  and  by  so  do- 
ing encouraged  Lord  Lincoln  to  follow  his 
example.  At  the  election  of  1846,  Lord 
Lincoln  declared  himself  in  favor  of  free 
trade,  and  the  duke's  wrath  was  unspeak- 
able. He  ousted  his  son  from  the  seat  in 
South  Nottinghamshire,  and  Lord  Lin- 
coln was  obliged  to  appeal  to, another 
more  compassionate  relative  to  help  him 
back  into  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord 
Lincoln  had  married  Lady  Susan  Douglas, 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  and  she  it  was  who  prevailed 
upon  her  father  to  exert  his  influence  that 
her  husband  might  be  elected  for  the  Fal- 
kirk Burghs.  But  this  was  a  pitiful  neces- 
sity, and  both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Lincoln  must  have  felt  that  the  year  1846, 
which  was  a  date  of  blessing  to  the  coun- 
try, had  been  to  them,  as  to  many  others 
who  supported  the  new  ideas,  one  of 
much  tribulation. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  course  since  he  joined 
in  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  does  not 
come  within  range  of  the  title  given  to 
this  paper.  In  touching  upon  the  prime 
minister's  early  politics,  the  object  has 
been  merely  to  recall  the  influences 
which  led  to  developments  of  opinion  in 
a  mind  singularly  powerful,  and  swayed 
by  conscientious  principles  unusually 
scrupulous.  The  career  of  a  statesman 
who  has  had  a  hand  in  the  government 
of  his  country  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
naturally  offers  itself  for  study  and  ex- 
ample ;  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  one  may 
say  that,  whether  one  shares  all  his  opin- 
ions, or  only  some  of  them,  or  none  of 
them,  the  motives  which  have  actuated 
him  in  his  public  life  entitle  him  to  a 
great  respect.  The  lives  of  few  states- 
men will  bear  analysis  so  well  as  his  : 
and  indeed  his  speeches,  his  acts,  and 
the  testimony  both  of  friends  and  oppo- 
nents as  to  what  he  has  said,  and  how 
he  has  borne  himself  in  crises  where  his 
public  duty  was  in  direct  conflict  with  his 
private  affections,  and  even  with  his  in- 
terests as  far  as  he  could  see  them  — 
form  on  the  whole  a  record  most  impres- 
sive. One  may  take  up  the  study  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  political  life  in  a  spirit 
rather  of  inquiry  than  of  enthusiasm  : 
one  certainly  cannot  conclude  it  without 
a  feeling  that  it  deserves  admiration  for 
its  evidences  of  a  moral  courage,  contin- 
uous, and  almost  unparalleled. 

James  Biunsley-Richards. 
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From  All  The  Year  Round. 
TRADES' -GUILDS  OF   CONSTANTINOPLE. 

PART  IL 

I  STATED  in  my  last  article  that  in  this 
paper  I  should  devote  myself  to  some 
remarks  on  the  bazaars  and  markets  of 
Constantinople,  which  are  quite  distinct 
in  their  characteristics  from  the  shops. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  bazaars  are  mar- 
kets, or  permanent  fairs,  in  which  dealers 
of  all  kinds  congregate.  In  Constanti- 
nople the  covered  market  is  usually  called 
a  bazaar,  and  the  open-air  market  is  called 
a  tchartchej  but  this  rule  is  by  no  means 
without  exception,  for  the  Egyptian  Bazaar 
which  is  situated  behind  the  Mosque  of 
Yeni  Djami  is  called  Misr  Tchartche,  or 
the  Egyptian  Market,  whilst  the  market, 
although  it  is  held  at  Tophand  in  the  open 
air  every  Tuesday,  is  called  Sali  Bazaar, 
or  the  Tuesday  Bazaar. 

There  was  in  Constantinople,  before 
the  time  of  Justinian,  a  vast  edifice  with 
the  form  of  wnich  we  are  wholly  unac- 
quainted, but  which  contained  an  enor- 
mous number  of  shops  of  all  kinds.  This 
edifice,  no  matter  what  its  form  may  have 
been,  was  evidently  a  Byzantine  bazaar. 
It  fell  into  ruins  during  the  decadence  of 
the  Greek  Empire,  but  it  furnished  a  site 
for  the  great  bazaar  of  modern  Constan- 
tinople, which  contains  the  Bezestein,  so 
dear  to  tourists,  and  was  built  by  the 
Turks  after  the  conquest.  Any  one  who 
"wanders  through  the  arcades  of  this  vast 
bazaar,  or,  rather,  vast  cluster  of  bazaars, 
must,  for  himself,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  built  by  a  people  who  had 
lived  in  lands  in  which  the  exclusion  of 
light  and  heated  air  was  a  condition  of 
existence.  Modern  shopkeepers  in  this 
bazaar  find  that  the  exclusion  of  light  has 
certainly  collateral  advantages  which  are 
not  to  be  despised.  I  do  not  propose  to 
write  of  this  bazaar,  first,  because  every 
tourist  who  has  visited  it  has  forestalled 
me;  secondly,  because,  though  interest- 
ing, it  is  monotonous;  thirdly,  because  it 
smacks  too  much  of  modern  Leeds,  Brad- 
ford, Manchester,  and  Glasgow  to  be  use- 
ful for  my  present  purpose. 

The  Egyptian  Bazaar,  which  hardly  any 
one  visits,  is  built  on  the  site  of  the 
markets  which  belonged  to  the  Genoese 
and  Venetians,  when  they  were  prime 
favorites  with  the  later  Greek  emperors. 
It  is  lofty,  and  well,  though  not  exuber- 
antly, lighted,  and  it  is  well  paved.  Its 
walls  are  enriched  with  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  beautiful  wood  carvings,  the  history 
of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain, 


and,  as  it  is  never  crowded,  it  makes  a 
pleasant  lounge.  One  wing  is  given  up 
to  raw  cotton,  and  in  this  wing  it  is  not 
well  to  lounge,  unless  the  lounger  be  de- 
sirous to  provide  himself  with  a  large 
stock  of  bronchitis.  But  the  main  body 
of  the  bazaar  is  charming.  Dyes  and 
pigments  seem  to  guarantee  us  against 
another  Deluge.  The  drugs  which  kill 
and  those  which  heal  repose  amicably 
side  by  side  in  such  quantities,  that  if 
Cato  had  composed  his  famous  soliloquy 
in  the  Egyptian  Bazaar,  he  might  with 
tenfold  reason  have  said:  — 

Thus  am  I  doubly  armed.  My  death  and  life ; 
My  bane  and  antidote ;  are  both  before  me. 

All  the  roots,  and  seeds,  and  grains,  and 
beans  of  the  East  and  of  the  South  are 
presented  here  in  a  dumb  but  eloquent 
parliament,  which  needs  no  "new  rules 
of  procedure."  A  bibulous  tourist  may 
take  his  "cinnamon,  ginger,  allspice,  and 
cloves,"  through  the  pores  of  his  skin, 
without  any  fear  of  adding  an  additional 
shade  of  scarlet  to  his  nose.  If  "all  the 
perfumes  of  Arabia  "  could  have  sweet- 
ened Lady  Macbeth's  "little  hand,"  she 
might  have  found  them  in  the  Egyptian 

Bazaar.   And  if But  stop!  a  delicate 

and  subtle  cloud  of  pepper  mingles  with 
the  motes  in  the  sunbeams,  which  dart 
down  from  the  upper  windows,  titillates 
the  nose,  and  stimulates  its  owner  to 
further  exertion.  Let  me  not  linger  here  ; 
'tis  too  lovely  for  me  !  Farewell,  oh,  fare- 
well! 

The  fish-market  of  Stamboul,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  always  called  Baluk  Bazaar  — 
that  is,  the  Fish  Bazaar  —  is  as  badly  ar- 
ranged as  Billingsgate  was  wont  to  be, 
but  it  is  admirably  stocked,  and  might  be 
still  better  stocked  if  the  arrangements 
for  fishing  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bospho- 
rus,  and  the  Marmora  were  improved; 
and  if  the  destruction  of  fry  were  pre- 
vented. Many  hundreds  of  tons  of  mack- 
erel about  two  inches  in  length,  and  as 
many  tons  of  red  mullet  about  three  inches 
in  length,  are  annually  brought  to  market. 
In  spite  of  this,  Constantinople  is  sup- 
plied with  a  great,  abundance  and  great 
variety  of  fish.  An  old  resident,  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  markets,  has 
recently  catalogued  and  described  twenty- 
three  species  of  fish  which  are  common 
to  the  Marmora  and  the  Bosphorus,  but, 
as  to  some  of  those  species  there  are 
varieties,  the  total  number  of  varieties 
coming  to  market  exceeds  seventy.  Many 
of  these  species  are  excellent;  for  in- 
stance, the  lobster,  the  John  Dory,  the 
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red  and  gray  mullet,  the  tunny,  the  turbot, 
the  swordfish,  and  the  mackerel.  The 
gentleman  who  has  taken  the  trouble  thus 
to  catalogue  the  fish,  committed  one 
slif^ht  error  for  which  he  was  unmercifully 
laughed  at.  He  inserted  in  his  list  offish 
the  edible  snail,  simply  because  he  saw  it 
in  vast  quantities  in  the  fish-market.  So 
also  Sir  Charles  Fellows  said,  in  1838, 
that  he  had  seen  a  dozen  hampers  of  these 
snails,  but  he  did  not  take  them  for  fish. 
I  have  seen  them  often  myself,  and  am 
certain  that  they  are  nothing  but  land 
snails  such  as  are  eaten  in  many  parts  of 
the  Continent.  In  Constantinople,  as  in 
other  places,  they  are  thought  to  be  good 
for  consumptive  patients.  Hone,  in  his 
*•  Every  Day  Book,"  speaks  of  the  "pala- 
medes  "  as  much  smaller  than  the  tunny, 
but  as  having  so  much  of  the  same  nature, 
that  some  persons  have  supposed  it  to  be 
only  the  young  of  that  fish.  If  he  were 
so,  he  would  be  a  very  well-grown  child, 
for  he  is  commonly  nearly  two  feet  in 
length.  If  you  were  to  see  the  tunny  and 
the  palamedes  side  by  side  you  would  not 
take  them  for  father  and  son.  The  pala- 
medes is  a  distinct  fish,  and  is,  as  Gibbon 
justly  tells  us,  one  of  the  most  delicious 
fish  in  the  Bosphorus.  He  passes  his 
time  in  chasing  the  small  mackerel  and 
pilchards  during  their  periodical  trips  be- 
tween the  Marmora  and  the  Black  Sea ; 
and,  whilst  he  is  thus  pleasantly  engaged, 
he  is  taken  from  the  bank  with  a  metal 
bait  attached  to  a  very  long  line. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  fishing  from 
the  shore  in  the  Bosphorus.  The  houses 
come  down  close  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  small  fish,  to  avoid  the  palamedes, 
swim  close  along  shore,  and  the  crafty 
householder  stands  on  the  step  of  his 
back  door,  and  with  a  hand  net  extracts 
his  dinner  from  the  transparent  stream. 
There  are  six  varieties  of  mackerel  in  the 
Bosphorus ;  there  are  excellent  oysters 
and  prawns;  and  the  dolphin  and  the  por- 
poise are  also  brought  to  market.  But  of 
the  large  fish  the  swordfish  is  the  king. 
His  flesh,  which  is  of  a  dullish  red,  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  sturgeon,  which  I 
used  to  eat  at  Greenwich  and  Blackwall, 
and  which  always  tasted  like  poor  veal. 
A  cutlet  of  swordfish  is  by  no  means  to 
be  despised.  The  creature  grows  to  a 
very  great  size.  Two  years  ago  I  was  in 
a  caique,  near  Beicos,  on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  upper  Bosphorus,  where  these  crea- 
tures most  abound,  when  a  very  large  fish 
shot  suddenly  up  from  the  water  at  about 
ten  feet  distant  from  the  caique.  He  ex- 
posed fully  one-half  of  his  body,  and  his 


wet  sword  gleamed  in  the  fierce  sunlight 
like  a  polished  spear.  I  trembled  as  I 
thought  what  must  have  happened  if  the 
beast  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  come 
up  immediately  under  the  caique.  The 
sword,  which  is  frequently  more  than 
three  feet  in  length,  is  as  tough  as  a 
shillelagh,  and  has  a  point  like  that  of  a 
bayonet. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  with  this  wealth 
of  good  fish  the  benighted  natives  actually 
eat  octopods,  which  are  imported  dried 
from  the  Greek  Islands?  My  gorge  rises 
when  I  look  at  them.  And  can  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Fishmongers'  Company  tell  me 
why  mussels  are  not  to  be  considered 
fish  ?  The  Greeks,  who  during  their  Lent 
may  not  eat  fish,  are  allowed  to  eat  mus- 
sels, and  are  told  that  mussels  are  not 
fish,  wherefore  special  arrangements  are 
made  for  trawling  them  during  the  Greek 
fasts,  when  vast  quantities  are  taken. 
The  snails  to  which  I  have  alluded  are 
not  regarded  as  meat,  and,  therefore,  may 
be  eaten  during  the  Catholic  fasts. 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
fish  market  and  the  Egyptian  Bazaar,  there 
is  a  large  square,  which  is  situated  behind 
the  Mosque  of  Yeni  Djami,  and  in  which 
—  on  Mondays  —  a  large  open-air  market 
is  held.  This  market  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  sights  in  the  metropolis,  and  the 
dragoman,  as  he  conducts  his  victims  to 
St.  Sophia,  might  easily  conduct  them 
through  it.  But  he  never  does  this; 
either  because  he  does  not  think  the  mar- 
ket genteel,  or  because,  in  order  to  go 
through  it,  he  would  have  to  turn  about 
five-and-twenty  yards  out  of  his  way,  and 
consume,  perhaps,  twenty  minutes  of  his 
valuable  time. 

To  this  market  there  come  the  seal- 
cutters  ;  for  though  a  large  number  of 
people  can  write,  the  signature  of  all  doc- 
uments by  seal  is  still  obligatory,  so  that 
every  one,  no  matter  what  his  attainments, 
must  have  his  name  in  Turkish,  cut  or 
engraved  on  stone  or  metal.  There,  too, 
come  the  public  letter-writers,  who,  under 
the  shelter  of  an  imaret,  or  under  the  por- 
tico of  the  mosque,  or,  better  still,  in  the 
half  of  the  adjacent  Turkish  post-ofiice,  in- 
dite the  "soft  intercourse  "  which  Fatima 
or  Leila  desires  to  waft  to  Bagdad  or  to 
Cairo.  There  are  the  shops  of  the  bird- 
catchers,  hung  within  and  without  with 
cages  of  small  birds,  which  the  pious 
Turkish  women  purchase,  in  order  that 
they  may  give  them  liberty  —  an  act  of  be- 
nevolence which  assuredly  results,  in 
many  cases,  in  a  second  capture,  and 
perhaps  a  second  sale  of  the  poor  little 
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creatures.  There,  too,  congregate  the 
makers  of  quilts,  coats,  cloaks,  and 
large  baggy  trousers,  who  will  measure 
you  and  fit  you  in  the  open  air,  and 
will  undertake  to  clothe  you  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  There,  too,  are  the 
venders  of  similar  articles  when  they 
have  come  down  in  the  world,  and  have 
descended  to  the  last  stage  but  one  of 
frippery.  Calicoes  and  printed  goods  from 
Manchester  and  Glasgow  are  to  be  found 
there ;  and  gaudy  scarves  and  sashes 
made  after  Turkish  models,  but  bearing 
the  trade-mark  of  English  and  Scotch 
firms,  festoon  the  walls  of  the  mosque. 
The  dealers  in  old  iron,  in  old  tools  of 
curious  but  useful  patterns,  in  old  swords 
and  daggers,  and  guns  and  pistols,  have 
their  appointed  stalls,  and  an  inspection 
of  their  goods  will  repay  the  visitor  for 
his  trouble.  There  are  second-hand  book- 
stalls for  those  who  understand  Turkish, 
and  there  are  the  stalls  of  the  herbalists 
for  those  who  do  not  understand  medicine. 

Itinerant  dentists  and  corn-cutters  ply 
their  vocation  in  the  light  of  day,  and 
loftier  practitioners  are  open  to  consulta- 
tion and  a  fee.  There,  too,  the  hungry 
visitor  may  dine,  copiously  and  quickly, 
and  with  the  conviction  that  everything 
which  he  eats  will  be  wholesome,  well 
cooked,  and  clean.  He  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  dining  al  fresco.  No  one  will 
mind  him.  He  may  have  a  course  of  fish, 
broiled  over  charcoal  before  his  eyes  ;  he 
may  have  a  course  of  kibabs,  very  good 
indeed  and  cooked  in  like  manner  ;  and  he 
may  have  a  small  basin  of  yaourt  (of 
which  more  anon)  for  five  piasters,  which 
are  somewhat  less  than  tenpence,  and  if 
his  "pugging  tooth"  makes  him  desid- 
erate other  luxuries  than  yaourt,  he  may 
have  either  of  two  kinds  of  caimak,  both 
of  which  are  made  of  cream.  One  is  a 
kind  of  cheese-cake,  but  the  other  is  the 
original  cream-tart  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  spite  of 
their  close  vicinity  to  the  Egyptian  Ba- 
zaar the  makers  of  the  cream-tarts  put  no 
pepper  in  them.  If  he  be  thirsty  he  can 
get  deliciously  cool  water,  or  lemonade, 
and  the  coffee  with  which  he  "tops  up" 
will  be  as  good  as  any  that  he  could  get 
at  the  most  expensive  restaurant  in  Pera. 
A  profusion  of  sweetmeats  will  be  there 
to  tempt  him,  and  even  if  he  desire  to 
treat  himself  as  "honest  Davy"  treated 
Justice  Shallow's  guests,  with  "  pippins 
and  cheese  to  come,"  those  delicacies  will 
be  within  his  reach. 

Before  I  quit  this  busy  Monday  market, 
which  is  a  refined  Oriental  combination  of 


Rag  Fair,  Petticoat  Lane,  Ratcliff  High- 
way, the  New  Cut,  and  Clare  Market,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  about 
two  favorite  dishes  of  the  Turks. 

Amongst  other  delicacies  of  which  all 
classes  are  fond  is  that  which  is  called 
yaourt.  It  is  a  dish  of  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity. It  is  a  preparation  of  milk,  and 
certainly  originated  amongst  the  nomad 
tribes  ot  Asia,  who  pressed,  and  continue 
to  press,  camels,  mules,  cows,  sheep,  and 
goats  into  the  duty  of  providing  the  milk. 
It  has  now  become  a  favorite  dish 
throughout  the  East.  Yaourt  very  much 
resembles  a  dish  which  was  common  in 
Devonshire  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  and 
may  still  be  common  there  for  all  I  know. 
This  was  called  junket,  and  was  com- 
posed of  milk  curdled  to  the  consistence 
of  thick  custard  by  means  of  rennet. 
Yaourt  is  said  by  some  authors  to  be 
identical  with  the  "butter"  which  the 
wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite  presented  to 
Sisera  in  a  lordly  dish  "  just  before  she 
put  him  to  death.  There  is  another 
curious  story  respecting  yaourt.  It  is 
said  that  when  Bajazet  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Tamerlane  he  was  invited  on  the  first 
day  of  his  capture  to  dine  at  his  conquer- 
or's table,  where  a  large  dish  of  yaourt 
was  set  before  him.  On  seeing  this  he 
burst  into  tears.  Tamerlane  demanded 
to  know  the  cause  of  his  emotion,  upon 
which  Bajazet  replied,  "  Many  years  ago 
a  prophet  of  great  sanctity  foretold  that 
I  should  be  captured  by  you,  and  he  added 
that  yaourt  would  be  the  first  dish  that 
you  would  offer  me." 

The  milk  from  which  yaourt  is  pre- 
pared is  usually  curdled  with  rennet,  and 
it  is  said  that  care  is  taken  to  use  only  the 
rennet  of  a  kid  which  has  never  fed  on 
anything  but  its  mother's  milk.  As  a 
matter  of  course  it  can  be,  and  is  curdled, 
by  a  leaven  of  sour  yaourt  carefully  pre- 
served for  the  purpose.  I  take  the  follow- 
ing curious  entry  from  Southey's  "  Com- 
monplace Book,"  but  I  have  no  means  of 
verifying  it,  or  of  adding  to  it.  He  as- 
cribes it  to  Pouquebille,  whom  he  makes 
to  say:  "Jougourth  is  a  sort  of  curdled 
milk,  turned  by  heatin<^  the  milk  over  the 
fire  with  some  of  the  old  jougourth  in  it, 
or  for  want  of  that,  the  flower  of  an  arti- 
choke. Thus  the  original  fermentation 
proceeds  from  this  plant,  and  this  the 
Greeks  know  perfectly  well,  resorting  to 
it  always  when  their  stock  of  curd  is  en- 
tirely exhausted."  I  presume  that  the 
artichoke  alluded  to  is  the  real  and  not  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  confirmation  of  the  idea. 
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There  is  another  dish,  or  rather  a  de- 
coction, which  is  a  great  favorite  with  the 
working-classes.  This  is  called  salep^ 
and  is  made  from  the  tubers  of  a  particu- 
lar species  of  orchid,  which  is  cultivated 
for  the  purpose.  Large  quantities  of  it 
are  consumed  in  Constantinople,  chiefly 
in  the  early  morning  and  late  at  night. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  present  cen- 
tury it  used  to  be  known  in  London  under 
the  name  of  saloop^  and  I  myself  have 
often  seen  it  at  the  early  breakfast  stalls 
as  I  wended  my  way  to  my  office.  It  ren- 
ders the  same  service  to  the  working- 
classes  here  as  it  did  then.  I  am  told  that 
it  is  also  popular  in  America,  but  it  as- 
suredly is  not  popular  with  me,  because 
the  salep  venders  perambulate  the  streets 
from  four  a.m.  to  seven  a.m.,  and  with 
stentorian  lungs  announce  the  advent  of 
the  precious  drink. 

I  pass  now  from  the  markets  to  the 
open  streets,  and  here  again  I  pick  up 
the  thread  of  the  resemblances  between 
modern  Constantinople  and  old  London. 
The  shoeblack  is  engendered  by  the 
mud  of  great  cities,  and  a  hot-bed,  similar 
to  that  which  produced  him  in  old  Lon- 
don, has  brought  him  to  life  in  Constanti- 
nople. He  adds  to  the  nigritude  of  the 
sweep,  the  impudence  of  the  gamin  or 
street  arab.  His  creed  is  that  men  can- 
not be  saved  unless  they  have  their  boots 
blacked  at  least  five  times  a  day,  and  he 
preaches  this  doctrine  in  season  and  out 
of  season.  When  he  has  a  stationary 
pitch  he  beats  a  perpetual  tattoo  on  his 
tripod  with  his  brushes,  crying  all  the 
while,  "  Lustradji !  "  He  will  throw  him- 
self and  his  tripod  in  your  way  if  you  are 
in  a  hurry,  and  he  will  even  take  a  pas- 
sage in  the  steamboat,  and  piteously  im- 
plore the  passengers  to  take  heed  to  their 
feet.  He  is  amusing  though  very  incon- 
venient. But  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  streets  of  Constantinople  he  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity.  Sedan-chairs,  too,  we 
have  in  great  numbers  of  the  precise  pat- 
tern known  to  Swift  and  Gay;  and,  in- 
deed, without  their  aid  many  houses 
would  be  inaccessible  except  on  foot. 
The  chairmen  are  a  turbulent  and  quarrel- 
some body  and  belabor  each  other  with 
their  poles  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
Irish  chairmen  at  Bath.  I  have  known 
them  set  a  lady  of  goodly  proportions 
down  in  the  snow  because  Ihcy  thought 
she  was  too  heavy.  Fortunately  she  was 
"diplomatic,"  and  her  cavass  pursued  the 
truant  chairmen  with  his  drawn  sword 
and  brought  them  back  to  their  duty.  It 
is  a  fact,  moreover,  that  an  ambassador 
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on  his  way  from  Stamboul  in  a  sedan- 
chair  to  a  ball  at  another  embassy  in  Pera 
had  a  difficulty  with  his  chairmen,  who 
ran  away  and  left  him,  whereupon  his 
Excellency  gallantly  mounted  on  the  back 
of  a  hamal  and  rode  "  pick-a-back  "  to  the 
ball. 

The  arabadjis  (cab-drivers)  are  not  so 
turbulent,  but  they  are  terribly  awkward. 
If  you  hail  one,  he  does  not  come  to 
where  you  are  standing,  but  halts  and 
waits  for  you  to  come  to  him.  When  he 
has  carried  you  to  your  destination,  he 
does  not  set  you  down  by  the  foot  pave- 
ment, but  drops  you  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  and  leaves  you  to  wade  through  the 
mud.  He  is  naturally  a  very  bad  whip, 
and  his  manner  of  driving  is  peculiar. 
Even  when  the  street  is  wide  enough  to 
admit  of  two  carriages  abreast,  he  selects 
the  middle  of  it  for  his  course,  and  drives 
along  furiously,  shouting  loudly  "  Guarda! 
guarda  ! "  The  result  is  that  when  ara- 
badji  meets  arabadji  there  comes  a  "  tug  of 
war,"  and  "a  cry  that  shivers  to  th^  ting- 
ling stars."  I  am  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber that  the  jarvies  of  London  fifty  years 
ago  had  the  same  amiable  way  of  doing 
things.  They  were  not,  nor  are  the  ara- 
badjis, more  civilized  than  their  horses. 
There  is  no  rule  of  the  road  in  Constanti- 
nople, or  if  there  be  there  is  no  one  with 
power  or  will  to  enforce  it. 

The  hamals^  or  porters,  are  much  more 
civilized,  and  are  really  indispensable  to 
householders.  It  is  popularly  said  that 
a  hamal  can  carry  four  times  as  much 
as  a  man  can  lift  on  to  his  shoulders,  or, 
to  put  it  differently,  as  much  as  four  men 
can  put  on  his  shoulders.  It  is  my  belief 
that  a  hamal  can  carry  anything  that  can 
be  lifted  on  to  him,  by  a  crane  or  other 
machinery.  He  makes  his  body  into  a 
zygomatic  arch,  and  he  takes  on  the  crown 
of  the  arch  any  weight  that  you  can  place 
upon  him.  I  have  seen  him  carrying  a 
swordfish  ten  feet  m  length,  which  he  liad 
poised  in  such  a  manner  that  the  beast's 
sword  stretched  out  beyond  the  hamal's 
head,  and  looked  like  the  lance  of  a  knight 
in  the  rest.  I  have  seen  him  carrying  a 
living  and  very  large  ram.  The  ram's 
huge,  woolly  head  and  curled  horns  were 
exactly  where  the  hamal's  head  would 
have  been  if  he  had  been  standing  up- 
right. But  in  spite  of  his  great  strength, 
he  is  an  undoubted  obstacle  to  street 
traffic.  The  streets  in  Pera  and  Stam- 
boul are,  for  the  most  J)art,  very  narrow, 
and  it  pleases  the  hamal,  if  he  be  ordered 
to  carry  a  packing-case  of  eight  feet  in 
length,  to  place  it  on  his  shoulders  at 
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right  angles  to  the  sides  of  the  street. 
Bound  down  as  he  is  he  cannot  see  where 
he  is  going,  so  he  keeps  very  steadily  on, 
simply  crying  "Guarda  !  guarda  !  "  as  he 
goes.  I  once  saw  a  hamal  carrying  a 
pony-carriage,  which  was  snugly  encased 
in  an  empty  puncheon,  and  I  was  once  the 
possessor  of  a  very  solid  pedestal  desk, 
seven  feet  in  length  by  four  in  depth  and 
three  in  width,  which,  when  I  first  made 
its  acquaintance,  was  on  the  back  of  a 
hamal,  who  was  taking  it  over  from  the 
factory  in  Stamboul  to  my  office  in  Galata. 
The  hamal  is  not  only  very  strong,  he  is 
very  honest.  They  are  almost  entirely 
Armenians,  and  the  head  man  of  their 
guild  keeps  a  careful  watch  over  them, 
and  takes  care  that  they  do  not  misappro- 
priate the  many  valuable  articles  which 
are  intrusted  to  their  charge.  Person- 
ally, I  can  speak  well  of  their  honesty, 
but  I  must  admit  that,  as  they  come 
swinging  along  the  streets,  utterly  unable 
to  see  their  way,  they  are  almost  as  bad 
as  a  charge  from  the  Macedonian  Pha- 
lanx, or  the  Scots  Greys. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  endeavor  to  "  take  the 
wall,"  which  caused  so  many  quarrels, 
some  of  which  were  attended  by  blood- 
shed, during  the  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  should  also  prevail,  though 
with  less  disastrous  results,  in  Constan- 
tinople. Said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  When  my 
mother  lived  in  London  in  the  last  age 
{i.e.^  the  seventeenth  century)  there  were 
two  sets  of  people :  those  who  gave  and 
those  who  took  the  wall ;  the  peaceable 
and  the  quarrelsome.  When  I  returned 
to  Lichfield,  in  1737,  after  having  been  in 
London,  my  mother  asked  me  whether  I 
was  one  of  those  who  gave  the  wall,  or 
one  of  those  who  took  it.  Now  it  is  fixed 
that  every  man  keeps  to  the  right;  or  if 
one  is  taking  the  wall  another  takes  it  and 
it  is  never  a  dispute." 

In  Constantinople  every  one  tries  to 
take  the  wall,  and  for  the  reasons  which 
give  rise  to  the  practice  in  England.  The 
foot-pavement,  where  there  is  one,  is  very 
narrow,  and  the  roadway  -r-  if  an  upheaval 
of  the  oolitic  system  can  be  called  a  road- 
way —  is  very  muddy,  and  the  struggle  for 
dry  ground  is  but  natural. 

I  pause  here  to  note  that  the  readers 
f  Hone's  '*  Every  Day  Book  "  will  find 
in  the  streets  of  Constantinople  and  the 
.Canliene  the  exact  presentments  of  some 
ot  the  illustrations  to  his  work.  The 
I  jckster;  the  pedler;  the  knot,  on  which 
t.  e  hamals  poise  their  heavy  loads;  and 
the  wooden  clog,  which  is  used  to  keep 


ill-shod  or  well-shod  feet  out  of  the  mud, 
all  appear  in  Constantinople  precisely  as 
they  are  figured  by  Hone.  The  resem- 
blance between  old  London  and  Constan- 
tinople follows  us  even  into  the  night. 
Pope  writes  of 

The  drowsy  watchman,  who  but  gives  a  knock, 
And  breaks  our  rest  to  tell  us  what's  o'clock. 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  the  Turkish 
watchman  ibekdji)  does,  for  at  various 
periods  of  the  night  he  raps  out  with  his 
iron-shod  staff  the  number  of  hours  wiiich 
have  passed  since  sunset,  when  the  Turk- 
ish diurnal  reckoning  begins. 

But  it  is  now  time  for  me  to  treat  of 
some  of  the  customs  which  Constan- 
tinople has  retained  long  after  London 
has  given  them  up.  This  must  be  re- 
served for  another  number. 


From  The  Athenaeum. 
GEORGE  ELIOT. 
Stanley  Place,  Chelsea,  May  5,  1883. 

As  everything  connected  with  George 
Eliot  is  of  deep  interest,  I  will  briefly 
narrate  the  account  George  Henry  Lewes 
gave  me  and  my  wife  some  twelve  years 
ago  of  the  first  essay  of  the  author  of 
"Adam  Bede  "  in  fiction,  which  confirms 
Miss  Blind's  anecdote  in  her  "George 
Eliot."  He  was  calling  on  us  here,  and 
in  the  course  of  talk  he  said  to  Mrs.  Mac- 
quoid,  "We  always  take  an  interest  in 
your  work,  apart  from  its  merit,  because 
of  the  likeness  of  the  circumstances 
which  induced  you  and  Mrs.  Lewes  to 
write.  Would  you  like  to  hear  how  my 
wife  began.'"'  He  then  went  on  to  say, 
"We  were  living  at  Richmond.  I  had 
more  than  once  asked  her  to  try  if  she 
could  write  fiction;  but  she  always  said 
she  did  not  think  she  had  power  to  do  it. 
One  day  I  went  to  town  early.  When  I 
came  home  in  the  evening  she  read  to  me 
the  beginning  of  'Amos  Barton'  —  the 
tea-party.  'Well,'  I  said,  'that  is  very 
good,  but  I  always  knew  you  had  humor. 
Do  pathos  as  well,  and  you  will  make  a 
fortune.'  She  said  she  was  afraid  pathos 
was  not  in  her  power.  I  told  her  it  was 
a  pity,  because  the  one  gift  required  the 
presence  of  the  other.  But  I  believed 
she  had  the  power.  Not  long  afterwards 
I  had  to  dine  in  town.  When  I  was  start- 
ing she  said  to  me,  'Do  not  hurry  home; 
I  do  not  want  to  be  disturbed  this  even- 
ing.' When  I  came  home  late  at  night 
she  read  to  me  Milly's  death.  I  was  de- 
lighted.    I  said,  'You'll  do  now.'" 

Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 
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